PREFACE. 


When the?"' 


1 <#***** ’ *** **' 4/^ 

g publishers of this volume 


%d to me to edit 


aia^pv edlfton of Maclaine’s translation of these Institute of Mosheim, I 
declined to undertake the task, pn account of the nujae^^^fects of 
that translation, and the impossibility of rectifying them witra^ir u^ter- 
going the labour of an entirely new versions At thesame tim# tdvjwtf. 
their attention to this excellent translation by Dr. Murdock, w. ich had 
been very favourably received both in the United States, anc :n this 
► country; and stated my belief that a cheap reprint of it in one volume 
was much wanted, in order the more effectually to supersede Machine’s 
unsatisfactory translation, and to furnish English readers with an accurate 
m *0£rsi<5\ of a work which, under many disadvantaged, has long been one 
of our most popular works on Ecclesiastical History. The publishers 
adopted this suggestion, and I have accordingly endeavoured tp execute 
the task assigned me with diligence and fidelity, but without the advan- 
tage of having had time to make any special preparation before engaging 


The first American edition of Dr. Murdock’s translation was usjHp&o 
far as the fourth century, when the second and, I believe, last edtiPk’W 
1845 was Obtained from New-York, and thenceforward adopted as the 
basis of this edition. I have ventured to revise the translation in various 
pt^^, either to bring it closer to the original text, or tb correct a few 
, ina^^^tep of style. Several lengthy documents elsewhere accessible in 
Englisb^^^feome details of inferior interest, have been occasionally 
j omitted of the translator. Lest the work might pfrove Ido,' 

bulky for a and I h^e supplied throughout a number of 

additional notes whlch^e marked With the letter — JHL . 

In compiling these notet, J my object was not so much to 1 supply new 
facts or corrections overlooked by preceding editor% bec^use i| apj^^d 
> to mi that the text had been already rather too much by ^Ljple- 

mentary matter of this sort. My principal aim was, to jtomt otfelf^th^ 

1 student additional sources of information, and espe#|p^*| 

English reader to those works in his own language, 
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works or translations, which illustrated the topics discussed in the text 
or the accompanying notes. I was induced to keep in view the wants of 
this class of readers from the conviction that this work of Mosheim had ' 
long furnished, and I have no. doubt will continue to furnish, a larger! 
number of English readers than is generally supposed, with all thej 
knowledge they possess of the history of the church. * I thought it right, « 
therefore, to render this new edition, adapted as it is from its cheapness 
for general use, as profitable as possible to those who may not be con- - 
versant with ancient or modem languages. At the same time, I hope 
the learned reader, and especially the professional student, will derive 
from the notes I have, supplied, some r- study of 

this branch of history, in addition to what had 

already so abundantly furnished in his many valuable noteSihoMi 'original 
and selected. • ’ *• . » 

I eannOLt&ke leave of this work without expressing my regret that 
more time- had not been allowed me for preparing for and perfecting this ' 
edition. The greatest eare however has been taken, both by the publishers! 
and myself, to render all the quotations and references as faithful and 
correct as possible; and this now edition is now offered to the 'pub lie"'** 
in the confident hope that, though capable of further improvement, it 
will be found more complete and valuable than any other which has yet 
appeared. 


«T. S. B- 


fMkAflffOW Cout-ewe, October , t 
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PREFACE BY DR. MURDOCK 


THE FIRST AMERICAN EDITION. 


To produce a general history of the Christian church, adapted especially to the 
wants of the younger clergy but suitable for intelligent readers of all classes, a history 
so comprehensive as to touch on all the more important facts, briefly indeed but 
distinctly, with suitable enlargement on the points of peculiar interest and a constants 
reference to authorities and to the writers who give more full information, so that the 
work, while itself affording a good general knowledge of the whole subject, might 
serve as a guide to more thorough investigations — such was the design of Mosheim 
in the following work, and such has been the aim of the present translator. 

- The great need of such a work at the present day, when every other branch of 
theology is much cultivated, is so\enerally felt, that it is unnecessary to say anything 
to evince its importance or to excite an interest on the subject. The only things, 
Ihererore, which here claim attention are the character and history of Mosheim, the 
reasons for giving a new translation of his work, and the additions made to it by way 
of notes. 

John Lawrence von Mosheim was nobly bom at Lubec, October 9, 1694. His 
education was completed at the university of Kiel, where at an early age he became’ • 

' professor of philosophy. In his youth he cultivated a taste for poetry, and h^ ml®|y 
published criticisms on that subject. But pulpit eloquence, biblical and "historical 
theology, and practical religion, were his favourite pursuits. He published seven 
volumes of sermons, and left a valuable treatise on preaching which was prhxted after 
his death. The English and French preachers, particularly Tfilotson and Watts, 
Saurin, Massillon, and Flechier, were his models. The GeMaUs admit that he con- 
tributed much to improve the style and manner of preaching in their conntry. While 
a professor at Kiel, he gained such reputation that the King of Denmark invited him 
to a professorship at Copenhagen. But the Duke of Brunswick soon after, in the 
year 1725, called him to the divinity chair at Helmstadt, which he filled with great 
applause for twenty-two years. In 1747, when George II. king of England, the 
founder of the university of Gottingen, wished to place over that institution men of 
the highest rank in the literary world, Mosheim was deemed worthy to be its chan- 
celjir and the head of the department of theology. In this honourable station he ;■ 
remained eight years or till his death, September 9, 1755. His works were very 
numerous, consisting of translations into Latin or German of various foreign, works, 
Italian, French, English, and Greek, with learned notes, an immense number of 
, disquisitions relating to historical, dogmatic, and moral subjects, besides orations* 
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sermons, letters, &c. On church history in which he most distinguished himself, he 
published, among other works, two volumes of essays on detached subjects; a 
compendious church history, in two volumes, 12mo; a full church history of the first 
century, 4to ; Commentaries on the affairs of Christians to the time of Constantine, 
4to; and he had just published the revision and enlargement of his compendious 
church history under the new title of Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, Ancient 
and Modern, in one volume, 4to, when he was removed by death at the age of 61.* 
The character of Mosheim is thus given by his disciple and translator, J. R. Schlegel: 
u We may have had, perhaps, biblical interpreters, who like Emesti and Michaelis 
expounded the Scriptures with more philosophical and critical learning, perhaps also 
theologians and moralists who have treated dogmatic and practical theology with more 
metaphysical precision; we may likewise have had, and perhaps still have, pulpit 
orators who, among the many unsuccessful imitators of Mosheim’s method, have even 
rivalled him, and perhaps come nearer to that ideal perfection which he wished to see 
realized. But in ecclesiastical history, the merits of Mosheim are so decisive and 
peculiar, that I will not venture to compare him with any who preceded or followed 
him in this department of learning. He is, as Schroeckh says, our first real historian « 
in church history. ”f Dr. Maclaine informs us that, after he had commenced his 
translation, he received a letter from Bishop Warburton, saying, “ Mosheim’s compen- 
dium is excellent, the method admirable ; in short, the only one deserving tbMfame 
of an ecclesiastical history. It deserves and needs frequent notes.” 

Mosheim’s Institutes, as well as most of his other historical works, being written in ' 
Latin, were accessible to learned foreigners. And Dr. Archibald Maclaine^ the son 
of a dissenting minister in the north of Ireland, and himself one of the ministers of an 
English congregation at the Hague, published an English translation of these Institutes 
so early as the year 1764, only nine years after the appearance of the original. Dutch 
and French translations were also made ; but I know not by whom or at what time. 
In 1769, J. A. C. Yon Einem, a pious but not profound German minister, commenced 
his German translation of the Institutes. His design was to bring down the work to 
[ the c^acities of the unlearned, and to render it an edifying book for common Chris- 
tinas. Accordingly, he omitted nearly all the marginal references and discussions, 
and introduced much religious biography and historical detail. His translation fills 
six volumes, octavo, and the continuation of the history three additional volumes. 

* A fall list of his works Is appended to the edition of Ms Institutionea . Hehn~JI5^4§i^li 
p. 953. — B~ 1 

t Schlegel’s [German translation of] Mosheim, vol. i. Preface. * ’ r 1 

t As very little is known of this first translator of Mosheim, I subjoin a few hgj Dr. 
Archibald Maclaine was the son of the Rev. Thomas Maclaine, minister of the |S r ^resbyterian 
Hrarch at Monaghan from 1718 to 1740. His grandfather, of the samp narnemiih himself, was 
£ Presbyterian minister at Market-hill, In the county of Armagh, from about till his death in 
1734; and he had also two uncles in the ministry in Ireland, one at BariM^ 'let Down, and the 
other successively at BaEynahinch and Antrim. The translator budL&t Monaghan, in 1722, 
and was educated at the University of Glasgow, where 1 find he wis nSriculated in 1739, and 
where he enjoyed the friendship of the celebrated Prancis Hutcheson, -p^fessor of Moral Philosophy 
here at that time, and himself the son of an Irish Presbyterian mle&Ster in the city of Armagh* 
Dr. Maclaine was minister at the Hague from 1745 to U Bath in England, iftTlic'V 

aged years. R. • - 
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In the year 1770, John R. Schlegel, rector of the gymnasium of Hcilbronn, a learned 
and judicious man, commenced another German translation, which is very literal and 
close, free from all interpolations, and accompanied with learned notes. This trans- 
lation in four large volumes octavo, was completed in 1780, and a continuation of the 
history in two volumes appeared in 1784 and 1788. 

The lectures and the printed works of Mosheim on ecclesiastical history kindled up 
such ardour for this science in Germany, that in the course of fifty years, Baumgarten, 
Sender, Schroeckh, Henke, and Schmidt, severally produced large and valuable church 
histories. Of these the most full and complete is that of Schroeckh, a pupil of Mo- 
sheim, continued . by Tzschimer, in forty-five vols. 8vo. And next, that of Henke, 
continued by Vater, in nine vols. 8vo. Nor has the ardour for this branch of theology 
yet subsided in Germany ; for professor Neander of Berlin is now publishing a pro- 
found and philosophical church history, which if completed on the plan commenced 
will probably fill twenty-five or thirty volumes 8vo. The limits assigned to this 
Preface will not allow a discussion of the merits of these several successors of Mosheim. 
Suffice it to say, that a careful examination of them all has resulted in the decided 
conviction that Mosheim’s history, in a form similar to that given to it by Schlegel, is 
the best adapted to the wants of this country, and the most likely to meet appro- 
bation among the American clergy. 

necessity for a new English version of the Institutes arises principally from the 
unauthorised liberties taken by the former translator, under the mistaken idea of 
improving the work and rendering it more acceptable to the public. He says in his 
preface: “The style of the original is by no means a model to imitate in a work 
designed for general use. Dr. Mosheim affected brevity, and laboured to crowd many 
things into few words; thus his diction, though pure and correct, became sententious 8 
and harsh, without that harmony which pleases the ear, and those transitions which 
make a narration flow with ease. This being the case, I have sometimes taken 
considerable liberties with my author, and followed the spirit of Ms narrative without 
adhering strictly to the letter; and have often added a few seutences to render an 
observation more striking, a fact more clear, a portrait more finished.” Thus Dr. 
Maclaine frankly owns that his chief design was to render the work interesting to 
those superficial readers who delight in that harmony which pleases the ear, and in 
those transitions which make a narration flow with ease; and that he often ad<feci#f: 
few sentences of his own, to give more vivacity and point to the sentiments of his \ 
author, or more splendour to their dress. And whoever will he at the pains of com- 
paring his translation with the original, may see that he has essentially changed the 
style, and greatly coloured and altered in many places the sentiments of his author; ’ 
in short, that he has paraphrased rather than translated a large part of the works;. 
The book is tbus rendered heavy and tedious to the reader by its superfluity of words, 
and likewise obscure and indefinite, and sometimes self- contradictory, by the looseness 
of its unguarded statements. Its credibility also as a history of facts is impaired, and 
it fails of carrying full conviction to the mind,* because it is stripped of its native I 
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simplicity, precision, and candour. For no wise man will confide in a writer who 
appears intent on fabricating sonorous and flowing periods, who multiplies splendid 
epithets, and habitually deals in loose and unqualified assertions. 3ST or is this all, for 
the old translation has actually exposed Mosheim to severe and unmerited censure 
from different quarters; and Maclaine has long stood accused before the public as a 
translator “ who has interwoven his own sentiments in such a manner with those of 
the original author, both in the notes and in the text, that it is impossible for a mere 
English reader to distinguish them, and in divers instances he has entirely contradicted 
him. This (add the accusers) will be evident to all, if a literal translation of Mosheim 
shall ever be published.”* It is not strange, therefore, that so large a portion of the 
community have been dissatisfied with Maclaine’s Mosheim, and have desired a more 
faithful and literal version of this valuable author. 

If the translation here offered to the public is what it was intended to be, it is a 
close, literal version, containing neither more nor less than the original, and 
presenting the exact thoughts of the author in the same direct, artless, and lucid 
manner, with as much similarity in the phraseology and modes of expression as the 
idioms of the two languages would admit. That all the elegancies of the Latin style 
and diction of the author have been retained, is not pretended. The translator can 
only say he has aimed to give Mosheim, as far as he was able, the same port and 
mien in English as he has in Latin. • — m 

But writing out an entirely new and independent translation of the Institutes has 
not been half the labour bestowed on the work. Everywhere the statements of 
Mosheim have been compared with the sources from which they were drawn, and 
with the representations of other standard writers of different communities, so far as 
the means of doing this were at hand. The reasonings also of Mosheim have been 
weighed with care. And nothing has been suffered to go before the public, without 
first passing an examination by the best criteria within the reach of the translator. 
Often days and weeks have been consumed in such examinations, when the results 
were* that Mosheim’s statements needed no correction, or at least that no palpable 
1 erroffe V^re discovered in them; and it was therefore thought advisable to allow him 
to f^resl Mi own views without note or comment. But in many instances the 
translator supposed tbafc*he discovered such mistakes or defects in his author as called 
for anim%dversion. Ik these cases he has given, in the form of notes, such statements 
ahd Criticisms as he deemed necessary. Numerous other instances occurred in which 
Mosheim was found to differ from other standard writers, or to have simply omitted 
what the translator or others deemed worth inserting; and in such cases the Opinions 
or staterhents of other writers have been given, that the reader might be able to 
* compare them, and the omitted matter has been supplied. In the History of the 
primitive church, for two or three centuries, the translator deemed almost everything 
interesting which can be learned with any degree of certainty. Accordingly, his notes 
and animadversions here are more frequent and minnte than in the subsequent parts 

* See the New-York edition of Maclaine’s Mosheim, in 1824, vol. iv. p. 284. 
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of the work. In regard to what are called the fathers, especially those of the first 
four centuries, and likewise the leading men in the church in all ages, he has deemed 
it proper greatly to enlarge the account given by Mosheim ; not so much by minutely 
tracing the history of their private fives, as by more fully stating their public characters 
and acts, and mentioning such of their works as have come down to us. In no one 
respect has the history been more enlarged than in this. Through all the ages down 
to the reformation, the eminent men whom Mosheim thought proper to name particu- 
larly, have each a distinct note assigned them, containing all of much importance 
which can be said of them; and in each century, at the close of Mosheim’s list of 
eminent men, nearly a complete catalogue of all those omitted by him is subjoined, 
with brief notices of the most material things known concerning them. — On the 
controversies and disputes among Christians, especially those which related to religious 
doctrines, much and critical attention has been bestowed. So also the reputed here- 
sies and the different sects of professed Christians, which Mosheim had treated with 
great fullness and ability, have been carefully re-examined and subjected to critical 
remarks. Here great use has been made of the writers who succeeded Mosheim, and 
particularly of the younger Walch. — The propagation of Christianity, especially 
among the nations of Europe in the middle ages, and among the Asiatics by the 
Nestorians, has been the subject of frequent and sometimes long notes — The origin 
andTTfstciry of the reformation, particularly in countries not of the Augsburg confession ; 
also the contests between the Lutherans and the Reformed, and the history of the 
English and Scotch churches, and of the English dissenters, have received particular 
attention; and the occasional mistakes of Mosheim have been carefully pointed out. 
Yet the enlargements of the history since the time of Luther, and particularly d^hg 
the seventeenth century, have been the less considerable, because there whs dahpf bf 
swelling the work to a disproportionate size, and because another bp^dMhity is 
anticipated for supplying these omissions. ' 

These remarks may give some idea of the extensive additions' iothe original by 
way of notes. All additions to the work are carefully distingtfisWd from the origftiaT 
by brackets. They are also accompanied by a notice of thb persons responsible for 
their truth and correctness. What the translator gives as his own is subscribed, ■ 
When he borrows from others, which he has done very largely, he either expMtfy 
states what is borrowed and from whom, or subjoins the name of the authoff ■ 

several notes are borrowed directly from Maclaine, and these have the signature Mad} 
annexed. A few others are translated from Yon Einem’s Mosheim, and theie h#f< 
the signature Von Ein. affixed. But the learned and judicious Schlegel has been 
taxed for the greatest amount of contributions. Throughout the Work Ms iiofes 
occur, translated from the German, and with the signature Schl. annexed 

A continuation of the history to the present time is deemed so important, that the 
translator intends, if his fife and health are spared, to attempt a compilation of this 
sort as soon as the printing of this work shall be completed. 
mv-HAvim, February 22, 1 832. 
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For the very kind reception of his work, the translator feels himself tinder great obli- 
gations to the enlightened public who have passed so favourable a judgment upon it; 
and he would now offer them the best return he can make — a new edition of the work, 
carefully revised and somewhat enlarged, and, as- he hopes, more worthy of approba- 
tion and better suited to the wants of students in this branch of theology. 

The translation has been again compared with the original throughout, sentence by 
sentence, and subjected to a rigid criticism. In a very few instances, it was discovered 
that a word or clause of the original had been overlooked in the translation, and that 
in several instances the import of the original had been inadequately or obscurely 
expressed. Yet no very important departure from the sense of the original author 
has been discovered. Nearly all the numerous alterations and changes, therefore, relate 
to the phraseology, or to the choice of words and the structure of the sentences. The 
difficulty of combining a neat and perspicuous anglicism with a close adherence fa the 
sense and to the very form of thought in the original, throughout so large* a work, 
must be obvious to all who have had experience in the business of translating; and 
they will not need to be told that numberless corrections and improvements will always 
occur to a translator, who revises his work after a lapse of several years. In this 
manner the diction and the style of this edition, it is believed, have been considerably 
improved, without any sacrifice of fidelity in the translation. If it be not so, more 
than half a year’s labour has been expended unsuccessfully. 

The references, to a considerable extent and where the means were at hand, have 
been verified; and a considerable number of errors, some occasioned by the transcrip- 
tion but^ more by the mistakes of the printer, have been corrected. Many new 
ri&rences to authorities and to modem authors have also been added in various parts 
of the work; and theses it is hoped, will add considerably to the value of the present 
edition. Several topics have likewise been subjected to further investigation^ and 
some new notes of no inconsiderable length have been added. ^ 

Njew-Havkn, 1839. 


A re-issue or third edition appeared in 1845, tut without any additional pre&cem&f 
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Mt Institutes qf Christian History * having been long out of print, the worthy 
person at whose expense they were published has often requested me to give 
a new edition of them, somewhat improved and enlarged. This request I re- 
sisted for many years, for I was reluctant to suspend other works then on my 
hands which were deemed more important; besides, I must acknowledge that 
I shrunk from the irksome task of correcting and enlarging a book which 
needed so much amendment. The importunities of the publisher, however, 
and of other friends who joined with him, at length overcame my tardiness; 
and now, after the leisure hours of two years have been spent on the work, 
it is brought to a close, and these Institutes of Ecclesiastical History now make 
their appearance, not only in a new form and dress, but so materially changed 
as to be almost entirely a new work. 

The distribution of the materials under certain heads, which I once deemed 
the best form for the learner, is still retained; for, notwithstanding weighty 
reasons have occurred to my mind for preferring a continuous and unbroken 
narrative, I have chosen to follow the judgment of those excellent men whom 
experience has led to prefer the former method. And indeed a little reflec- 
tion must convince us, that whoever would embrace in a single book all the 
facts and observations necessary to a full acquaintance with the state of the 
church in every age of it, must of course adopt some classification and dis- 
tribution of those facts; and as such was the design of the following work, X 
have left its primitive form unchanged, and have directed my attention Solely 
to the correction, improvement, and enlargement of the work, so' a^to%^hder 
it a more useful book. * , ’ v, M \ 

My principal care has been to impart fidelity and authority to the nar- 
rative. For this purpose I have gone to the primary sources of infor- 
mation, that is, to the best writers of all ages who lived near the times 
they describe; and I have consulted them mth attention, and have tran- 
scribed from them whenever they were sufficiently concise, and at the same 
time clear and nervous. It is often the case that those who .write*/ 
summaries of history only abridge the more voluminous historians; and this 
method I myself before pursued to a considerable degree. But such a pro- . 
cedure, though sometimes justifiable and not to be wholly condemned, is 
attended with this evil, that it perpetuates the mistakes which are apt to 
abound in very large and vohimmous works, by causing them to pass from a 
siffifpe book into numerous others. I had long been apprized of this j 
danger; but I felt it with no little mortification when I brought the 
testimony of the best authorities to pour their light on the pages of my 

* A work in 2 vols. 12mo, first published in 1737-41, and afterward abridged by 
; X P. Miller, In 1 voL 12mo, Hamb. 1752 .—Mur. 
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own work. I now perceived that writers pre-eminent for their diligence and fidelity 
are not always to be trusted, and I found that I had abundant occasion for adding, 
expunging, changing, and correcting in every part of my book. In performing this 
task, I know that I have not been wanting in patience and industry, or in watchful- 
ness and care; but whether these have secured me against all mistakes, which is 
confessedly of no easy accomplishment, I leave them to judge who are best informed 
in ecclesiastical affairs. To aid persons disposed to institute such inquiries, I have in 
general made distinct reference to my authorities; and if I have perverted their testi- 
mony either by misstatement or misapplication, I confess myself to be less excusable 
than other transgressors in this way, because I had before me all the authors whom 1 
quote, and I turned them over and read and compared them with each other, being 
resolved to follow solely their guidance. 

This effort to render my history faithful and true, that is, exactly coincident with 
the statements of the most credible witnesses, has caused many and various changes 
and additions throughout the work; but in no part of it are the alterations greater or 
more remarkable than in the Third Book, which contains the history of the church, 
and especially of the Latin or Western Church, from the time of Charlemagne to the 
Reformation by Luther. This period of ecclesiastical history, though it embraces 
great events and is very important on account of the light it casts on the origin _and 
causes of the present civil and religious state of Europe, thereby enabling us correctly 
to estimate and judge of many things which occur iu our own times, has not hitherto . 
been treated with the same clearness, solidity, and elegance as the other parts of 
church history. Here the number of original writers is great ; yet few of them are in 
common use or of easy acquisition, and they all frighten us either with their bulk, the 
barbarity of their style, or then* excessive price; not a few of them too, either 
knowingly or ignorantly, corrupt the truth, or at least obscure it by their ignorance 
and unskilfulness, and some of them have not yet been published. It is not strange, 
therefore, that many things in this part of ecclesiastical history should have been 
either silently passed over or less happily stated and explained, even by the most 
laborious and learned authors. Among these, the ecclesiastical annalists and the 
historians' of the monastic sects, so famous in the Roman church, as Baronius, Raynald, 
Bzovius, Manriquez, Wadding, and others, though richly supplied with ancient 
manuscripts and records, have often committed more faults and fallen into greater 
mistakes than writers far inferior to them in learning, reputation, and means of 
mation. Having therefofe bestowed much attention during many years on tlfe-'htlfOry 
of the church from the eighth century onward, and believing that I had dbtainM from 
works published or still in manuscript, a better and more correct knowledge of many 
events than is given in the common accounts of those times, I conceived that I might 
do service to the cause of ecclesiastical history by exhibiting to UK wlorld some of the 
results of my investigations; and that by throwing some Tight on the obscure period 
of the Middle Ages I might excite men of talents and mdttstiy to pursue the salae 
object, and thus to perfect the history of the Latin Church. Claiming the indulgence 
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allowed an old man to coast a little, I flatter myself that I have brought forward 
some things which are new or previously little known; that other things which had 
been stated incorrectly or obscurely, I have here exhibited with clearness and traced 
back to the proper authorities; and that some things which were accredited fables J 
have now exploded. Whether I deceive myself in all this or not, the discerning reader 
may ascertain by examining and comparing with the common accounts what 1 have 
here said respecting Constantine’s donation, the Cathari and Albigenses, the Beghards , 
and Beguines, the Brethren and Sisters of the Free Spirit (that pest to many parts of 
Europe during four centuries) and of the Fratricelli [or Little Brethren], the contro- 
versies between the Franciscans and the Roman pontiffs, the history of Berengarius 
and of the Lollards, and several other subjects. 

If in these enlargements of ecclesiastical history, and while giving views either 
partially or wholly new, I had used the same brevity as on the subjects well stated 
and explained by many before me, I should neither have satisfied the inquisitive reader 
nor have done justice to myself. For I should have appeared to many as a writer of 
fables, and their apprehensions on these subjects would have been indistinct, and 
consequently useless and fallacious. Therefore, when I have departed widely from 
the common statements or advanced apparent novelties, I have not only aimed to be 
very explicit, but in order to give credibility to my narrative, I have gone into more 
ample disquisitions and citations of authorities, because full statements and demon- 
strations, though out of place in an epitome of histoiy, were here indispensable. 

In addition to these causes for changing materially the character and increasing the 
size of my book, another occurred soon after I commenced its revision. I had at first 
designed my work especially for lecturers on church history, who need a compendious 
text for the basis of their instructions, and had therefore only touched upon many 
things which I supposed would be dilated and explained more fully by the lecturer. 
But when I began to revise and correct the work for a new edition, it occurred to me 
that it would be more satisfactory to many and better subserve the cause of sacred 
learning, if the book were adapted not merely to the convenience of lecturers, but also 
to the wants of those who attempt without a teacher to gain a general knowledge of 
ecclesiastical history. As soon as this thought occurred my views were changed, and 
I began at once to supply omissions, to explain more fully what was obscure, and to 
give greater precision and distinctness to the whole narrative. And hence it is that, 
in describing the calamities in which the Christians of the first ages were involved, 
more pains are taken than is commonly done to state precisely the truth, and in 
tracing the origin and progress of the sects which disturbed the church greater accuracy 
is attempted; so likewise the new forms of religion, devised by those who love new 
things, are calmly and candidly described and with all possible fidelity; religious 
contests and disputes are more clearly stated, and their importance more carefully 
determined^ and the histoiy of the Roman pontiffs after the time of Charlemagne, 
their conflicts and their enterprises, have received more careful attention. I mention 
these as specimens only of what has been attempted for the advantage of those who J 
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cannot pursue a regnlar course of church history from their want of books or leisure i 
and who yet wish to obtain a clear and correct view of the principal facts and 
transactions. The book for the most part, may be safely trusted by such readers; it 
will afford them as much knowledge as will satisfy one who reads only for practical 
purposes; and besides, it will direct to the Authors from whom more full information 
may be obtained. % ; 

It would be folly and would betray ignorance of hnman imperfection^ if I should 
suppose that no errors could be detected and that nothing needed correction in all the 
details of so large a history; yet, conscious of my own integrity and good faith and of 
the pains I have taken to avoid mistakes, I cannot but hope that I have rarely so 
failed that serious evils will result from my errors. 

I could add some other prefatory remarks which would perhaps not be useless; but 
uothing more need be added to enable those who will be candid and ingenuous, and 
who are competent judges in such matters, to judge correctly of the present work. I 
therefore conclude by offering the just tribute of my gratitude to Almighty God who 
lias given me strength, amid the infirmities of age and the pressure of other labours 
and cares, to surmount the difficulties and bear the fatigue of completing the work now 
given to the oublic. 

GomNGsar, March 23, 1766. 
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1. The Ecclesiastical History of the New 
Dispensation is a clear and faithful narra- ; 
jave of the external condition and of the 
internal state and transactions of that body 
of men who have borne the name of Chris- 
tians , and in which events are so traced 
to their causes, that the providence of G-od 
may be seen in the establishment and pre- 
sentation of the Church, and the reader’s 
piety no less than his intelligence be ad- 
vanced by the perusal. 

2. The best form of such a history seems 
to be that which consideVs the whole body 
of Christians as constituting a community 
subjected to lawful authority and governed 
by certain laws and institutions. To such 
a community many external events must 
happen which will be favourable to. its in- 
terests or adverse to them ; and since 
.nothing human is stable, many things will 
occur in the bosom of such community, 
tending to change its character. Hence its 
history may very suitably be divided into 
its external and its internal history. In 
this manner the history of the Christian 
community, in order to its embracing all 
the details and promoting the greatest use- 
fulness, should W divided. 

3. The external history of Christians, or 
of the Christian Community, is properly 
called the history of the Church , and em- 
braces all the occurrences and changes 
which have' visibly befallen this sacred stf- 
ciety.,^jAhd;hs all communities are somer 
times prosperous and sometimes meet with 
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ommunity. Its lead- 
ers were either public characters, as kings, 
magistrates, and sovereign pontiffs ; or pri- 
vate individuals, as the teachers, the learn- 
ed, tjxe influential, and the wealthy. Both 
classes have contributed much, in all ages, 
to the increase of the Church. Men in 


power, by their authority, laws, benefi- 
cence, and even by their arms, have con- 
tributed to establish and enlarge the Church. 
And the doctors and men of learning, of 
genius, and- eminent piety, by their vigor- 
ous and noble efforts, their travels, their 
writings, and their munificence, have suc- 
cessfully recommended the religion of Christ 
to those ignorant of it. And common 
Christians, by their faith, their constancy, 
their piety, their love to G-od and men, 
have induced many to become Christians. 

5. The calamitous events which have 
befallen the Church, arose either from the 
fault of Christians, or from the malice and 
stratagems of their adversaries. There is 
abundant evidence that Christians them- 
selves, and especially those who presided in 
the Church, have brought much evil upon 
the body by their negligence, their unholy 
lives, and their strifes and contentions. 
The enemies of Christ’s kingdom were also 
either public or private men. Public ene- 
mies, namely kings and magistrates, bytheir 
laws and penalties, obstructed the progress 
of Christianity. Private men, the philoso- 
phers, the superstitious; apd the despisers 
of all religion, assailed the Church with 
false accusations,; stratagems; and hostile 
writings. '* • . 

6, The imterncd htsiory of the Christian 
Church treats of the changes to which the 
Church, in every age, has been exposed, jn 
regard to its distinguishing characteristics 
as a religious society. It may not unsuifca* , 

; bly be called the history of the Ckri&ttati 
religion. The causes of these internal 
changes are found, for the most party inthe 
rulers of the Church. Tbe&e often iex^ 
plained the principles and preceptsbfChr^s 
- tianity to suit their own 
venience ; and as many acqtdeseil'f^ii- ; 
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tered the affairs of the Church ; but these 
teachers, in process of time, assumed a lof- 
tier spirit, and, trampling on the rights of 
the people, they claimed sovereign power 
both in sacred and secular .affairs. At last 
things gradually came to this, that one per- 
son held supreme power over the whole 
Church, or at least affected to hold it. 
Among these governors and guides of the 
Church, some obtained by their writings 
pre-eminent fame and influence; and as 
these were by after ages regarded as oracles 
and blindly followed, they ought to rank 
among th a governors of the Church, whether 
they held offices in it or not. 

8. The history of the laws by which this 
religious society was governed naturally 
follows the history of its ministers. The 
laws peculiar^ to the Christian community 
are or two kinds. Some are divine, pro- 
ceeding from God himself. These are writ- 
ten in those hooks which Christians very 
properly believe to be divinely inspired. 
Others are human, or are enactments by 
the rulers of the community. The former 
are usually called doctrines, and are divided 
into two species ; namely, doctrines of faith, 
which are addressed to the understanding ; 
m& moral doctrines , which address the heart 
or will. 

9. In the history of these laws or doc- 
trines, it should be our first inquiry, in 
what estimation has the sacred volume been 
held from age to age, and how was it inter- 
preted? For, in every period, the state of 
religion among Christians has depended on 
the reverence paid to the sacred volume 
ind bn the manner of expounding it. We 
should next inquire how these divine in- 
structions and laws were treated — in what 
nanner they were inculcated and explained 
— defended against gainsayers or debased 
tnd corrupted. The last inquiry is, how 
ar Christians were obedient to these divine 
laws, or how they lived ; and what mea- 
sures were taken by the rulers of the Church 
to restrain the licentiousness of transgres- 
sors. 

10. The human laws of which we speak 
are prescriptions relating to the external 
warship of God, or .religious rites, whether 
derived from custom or from positive enact- 
ment. Bites either directly appertain to 
religiofi or indirectly refer to it. _ The for- 
mer embrace the whole exterior of religious 
worship , both public and private ; the lat- 
ter Include every thing, except direct wor- 
ship, that is accounted religious and proper. 
This part of religious history is very exten- 
1 sive ; partly from the variety and partly 
from the frequent changes in ceremonies. 

: A concise history can therefore only 


touch upon the subject without descend- 
ing into details. 

11. As in civil republics wars and in- 
surrections sometimes break out ; so in the 
Christian republic serious commotions have 
often arisen on account of both doctrines 
and rites. The leaders and authors of 
these seditions are called heretics; and the 
opinions for which they separated from 
other Christians are called heresies . The 
history of these commotions, or heresies, 
should be fully detailed. This labour, if 
wisely expended and with impartiality, will 
well repay the toil ; but It is arduous and 
difficult. For the leaders of these parties 
have been treated with much injustice, 
and their doctrines are misrepresented $ 
nor is it easy to come at the truth in the 
midst of so much darkness, since most of 
the writings of those called hefrMvs are 
now lost. Those, therefore, wh^ approach 
this part of Church history Should ex- 
clude everything invidious from the name 
heretic, and should consider it as used in 
its more general sense, to denote those who 
were the occasion, whether by their own or 
others’ fault, of divisions and contests 
among Christians. 1 

T2. In treating of both the external and the 
internal history of the Church, the writer who 
would be useful must trace events to their 
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1 The greater number of the topics enumerated in 
this section and the preceding ones (6 — II) have been 
treated of in separate works, to which the student of 
ecclesiastical history should refer for fuller informa- 
tion than can be given in general histories : thus, for 
the internal government, discipline, and worship of 
the early Church, he must consult Bingham's Oti- 
gines Ecclesiastic ie, in his Works. London, 1840, 9 
vols. 8 vo ; abridged by Blackamore, in his Summary of ' 
Christ. Antiquities . London, 1722, 2 vols. 8vo; Cole- 
man’s Antiquities of the Christian Church , in Ward’s 
Library. London, 1843, taken chiefly from Augustus 
Handbuch der Christ. Archaologie Ebend. 1836— 8, 

3 vols. an abridgment by the author from his larger 
work, entitled, Denknnirdigkeiten aus der Christ. • 
Archaologie. Leip. 1817—31, 12 vols. 8vo; Riddel’s I 
Manual of Christian Antiquities. London, 1839; also , 
taken from Augusti, but adapted to the state of opinion I 
in the Church of England. For the history of thcH 
ethical and doctrinal principles of Christianity, we must 
still have recourse to German writers, as we have not 
as yet any works in Britain on these important branches ' 
of Ecclesiastical History. The principal modem i 
writers are, on Ethics, Staudlin and Be Wette; and • 
on doctrines, Miinscher, Engelhardt, Ruper%h.lfc§i r; 
Hagenbach. A translation of Hagenbacb^* vitmbte 
Lehr bitch der Dogmengeschichte Leip. 3640— ,1, 3 
vols. 8vo, is now in course of publication % Clark of 
Edinburgh, in his Foreign Theological Library, in the 
first vol. of which (pages 25—30) the? lihdent will find 
extended references to the best works these topics. 
The history of heresies, extending to the 8th century, 
is most fully given by the younger Watch, in his Volt- 
standige Histone der Ketzerem. Leip. 1762 — 85, 

11 vols. 8vo. There are also im^erous works, referred . 
to in subsequent notes oti particular heresies, and.* 
several on those of certain periods ; such as Ittig, J>e 
Haresiarchis primi et secundi a Christo nato secidi, 

2d Edition. Leip. 1703, 4to; Burton’s Inquiry mt,o the 
Heresies of the Apostolic Age, Oxford, 1829, 8vo, with 
the various works mentioned by him in the Intro- 
duction.— R , 
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causes s that is, lie must tell us not only 
what happened but likewise how and why. 
He who narrates the naked facts only 
enriches our memory and amuses us ; but 
he who at the same time states the oper- 
ative causes of events profits us, for he 

( both strengthens our judgment and in- 
creases our wisdom. Yet it must be con- 
fessed that caution is here necessary, lest we 
fabricate causes and palm our own waking 
dreams upon men long since dead. 

13. In exploring the causes of events, 
besides access to the testimony of the lead- 
ing men and the history of the times , a good 
knowledge of human nature is requisite. 
The historian who understands the human 
'Character, the propensities and powers, the 
passions and weaknesses of man, will rea- 

, dily discover the causes of many things 
attempted or done in former times. No 
less important is it to be acquainted with 
the education and the opinions of the per- 
sons we treat of ; for men commonly regard 
as praiseworthy and correct whatever 
accords with the views and practices of 
their ancestors. 

14. In the external history, an historian 
should consider the civil state of the coun- 
tries in which the Christian religion was 
either approved or rejected, and also their 

* religious state, that is, the opinions of the 
people concerning the Deity and divine 
worship. For it will not be difficult to 
determine why the Church was now pros- 
perous and now in trouble, if we know 
what was the form of government, what 
the character of the rulers, and what the 
prevailing religion at the time. 

* 15. To dispel obscurities in the internal 
history, nothing is more conducive than a 
knowledge of the history of learning , and 
especially of ^philosophy. For, most un- 
fortunately, human learning and philosophy 
have in every age been allowed more influ- 
ence, in regard to revealed religion, than 
was proper, considering the natures of the 
two things. Also a good knowledge of 
the civil government and of the ancient 
superstitions of different countries, is use- 
ful to the same end ; for through the 
prudence or, shall I say, the indiscretion 
of the presiding authorities, many parts of 
the discipline and worship of the church 
have been shaped after the pattern of the 
ancient religions ; and no little deference 
has been paid to the pleasure of sovereigns 
and to human laws, in regulating the 
church of God. 1 


l An excellent specimen of what maybe accom- 
plished by the ecclesiastical historian, in accordance 
with the principles laid down in these sections (12 — 15) 

la afforded by Milman’s History qf Christianity to the 


16. From what sources all this know- 
ledge must be drawn is quite obvious; 
namely, from the writers of every age who 
have treated of Christian affairs, and 
especially from those contemporary with 
the events ; for on testimonies or authori- 
ties is laid the basis of all true history. Yet 
we ought not to disregard those who from 
these original sources have compiled his- 
tories and annals ; for to refuse proffered 
assistance and despise the labours of those 
who have attempted, before us, to throw 
light on obscure subjects, is mere folly. 2 

17. From all this it will be easy to de- 
termine the essential qualifications of a good 
ecclesiastical historian. He must have no 
moderate acquaintance with human affairs 
in general ; his learning must be extensive, 
his mind sagacious and accustomed to rea- 
son, his memory faithful, and his judgment 
sound and matured by long exercise. In 
his disposition and temperament he must be 
patient of labour, persevering, inflexible in 
liis love of truth and justice, and free from 
every prejudice. 

18. Persons who attempt this species of 
writing are liable to prejudice, especially 
from three sources ; namely, times, persons, 
and opinions . First, the times in which we 
live often have such ascendency over us 
that we judge of past ages by our own ; we 
conclude that because a particular thing 
neither does nor can take place in our age, 
therefore it neither did nor conld take plade 
in former times. Secondly, the persons 
with whose testimony we are concerned, 
especially if for ages they have b^en highly 
revered for their holiness dr fteir virtues, 
acquire such an authority wimiil as daz- 
zles and deceives us.' An<J» thirdly, our 
partialities for those opinions and doctrines 
which we ourselves embrace often so fetter 

Abolition qf Paganism in the Roman Empire. Load. 
1840, 3 volg, 8vo, which, though in some respects 
defective aid objectionable, is on the whole a most 
valuable addition to our historical literature — R. 

2 To acquaint us with all the writers on ecclesiastical 
history was the professed object of SHlterus in his 
Propylceum mstorice Christianas. Luneb. 1696, 4to ; and 
of Sagittarius, Xntroductio in historiam eecles . single 
lasqtie ejus partes , especially vol. 1st. [Jena, 1718, 2 
vdts. 4to. Ed. Schmidt. Since Mosheim wrote, several 
important works have appeared expressly on this sub- 
ject ; but the fullest and most satisfactory account of 
writers on ecclesiastical history, both general and 
special, is to be found in the 3d volume of the elder 
Welch's Bibliotheca Theofogicaselecta. Jena»1762,4vols. 
8vo, one of the many valuable works for which we are 
indebted to the singular industry and perseverance of 
German compilers. What Danz has done for the Bi- 
bliotheca Patristica of this author, by continuing it to 
the present time, is now much needed for an enlarged 
edition of this $1 volume. In the meantime, the stu- 
dent will find it few references to recent writers in 
Dowling’s Int) oduction to the Critical Study of Eccles. 
History. Lond. 1838, 8vo, and a 1 full catalogue in 
Lowndes’s British Librarian* col. 1243, &c. a va$u$l>le 
compilation, though only a small portion has been yet 
published.— R. « 
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our minds that we unconsciously pervert 
the truth m regard to facts. Now from 
this triple bondage the mind must as far 
as possible be set free. 

19. But from this rule and from others 
qually obvious and important, how widely 

ecclesiastical historians have departed, in 
all ages, is too well known. For not to 
mention the many who think themselves 
great historians if they have a good me- 
mory, and to pass by those also who are 
governed more by their private interests 
than by the love of truth, there are very 
few writers whom neither the sect to which 
they belong, nor the venerated names of 
some ancient authors, nor the influence of 
the age in which they live, can disarm and 
divert from the truth. In the present age 
more especially, the spirit of the times and 
the prejudice of opinions have incredible 
influence. Hence the following arguments, 
30 often occurring in the writings of learned 
men : These are true sentiments ; therefore 
we must suppose the ancient Christians 
embraced them. This is correct practice , 
according to Christ's precepts; therefore 
doubtless the earlier Christians so lived. 
This does not now take place ; therefore it 
did not in ancient times. 

20. Ecclesiastical history, if written by 
persons free from these and other faults, 
cannot fail to be greatly beneficial to man- 
kind at large, but especially to the teachers 
and guides of the Church. Whoever shall 
consider attentively the numerous, the va- 
ried, and threatening dangers which the 
Christian religion has happily surmounted, 
will doubtless find himself more established 
in the belief of this religion and better 
prepared to withstand the assaults, the ca- 
vils, and insidious attacks of the profane. 
The many illustrious examples of virtue 
with whiqh this history abounds are admi- 
rably suited to awaken pious emotions and 
to^ instil the love of God into lukewarm 
minds.. Those wonderful revolutions which 
have occurred jp every age of the Church, 
originating of%n from small beginnings, 
proclaim aloud the ^providence of God and 
the instability^ and vanity of all human 
things. Nor is it of small advantage to 
know the origin of the numerous and ab- 
surd opinions, superstitions, Sind errors 
which still prevail ft* many parts of the 
Christian world. For such knowledge will 
enable us to discover the truth more dearly, 
to prize it more, and to defend it better! 
Of the entertainment afforded fey these and 
other parts of Church historyi l shall say 

I nothing. ^ 

21. But especially public instructors^! 
the ministers of religion may from 


study derive great assistance in acquiring 
that practical wisdom which they so much 
need. Here, the numerous mistakes of 
even great men warn them what to shun, 
if they would not embroil the Christian 
Church ; there, many illustrious examples 
of noble and successful effort are patterns 
for their imitation. And for combating 
errors, both those inveterate by age and 
those of more recent growth, nothing, ex- 
cept the holy Scriptures and sound reason, 
can be compared with this kind of history. 

I pass over other advantages which will be 
found by experience to result from this 
study; nor will I mention its subserviency 
to other branches of knowledge, particularly 
that of jurisprudence. 1 

22. The two parts of Church history, the 
external and the internal, require an ar- 
rangement or plan of teaching suited to 
each. The external history, being a long 
and continued narrative extending through 
many centuries, requires a distribution into 
certain intervals of time, for the benefit 
of the understanding and memory of the 
reader, and the preservation of order, Va- 
rious divisions of time may be adopted. I 
have preferred the customary one, into cen- 
turies, because it is the one most approved 
of, though it is not free from objections. 

23. No small part of these objections,* 
however, will be removed, if we superadd 
a more general division of time, or one into 
longer periods, bounded by certain great 
revolutions and changes in the state of the 
Church. Accordingly the whole of the fol- 
lowing history is divided into four books. 
The first contains the history of the Church 
of Christ from its commencement to tlxe 
time of Constantine the Great ; the second 
extends it from Constantine to Charle- 
magne ; the third continues it to the time 
when Luther 1 began the Beformation. in 
Germany ; the fourth and last brings it 
down to our own times, 2 

24. Ecclesiastical history treats, more- 
over, as we have already seen, of various 
distinct but kindred subjects whidbcS^S^ 
properly be arranged under separate heads. 
Historians have adopted 

cations, as their taste in 

writing pointed out. The^^^WonwMch 
I prefer has been and 

need not here be i&pe^d.,, :* 

1 The reader will find ’iii %dB^ble sketch of the ' 

history and of ^ ~ 

in. the Introduction 

by the late lamented Dr. imlht <§ EdM&rg® 
prematnre^feath has nnha^pily ^vented tte 
tion of thg^r^scdlent wcapk^B. s 

faiiSsLrZ*-*.. — ■- £ 
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BOOK I. 

% 

FROM THE BIRTH OF CHRIST, 

TO 

CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 


CENTURY FIRST. 


PART I. 


THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 


TIEE CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS STATE OF THE WORLD AT THE BIRTH OF OUR SAVIOUR. 


1. At the time when God became incar- 
nate, a great part of the world was subject 
to the Romans. Their remoter provinces 
they either ruled by means of temporary 
governors and presidents sent from Rome, 
or suffered to live under their own kings 
and laws, subject to the sovereign control 
of the Roman republic. The senate and 
citizens of Rome, though not deprived of 
all appearance of liberty, were really under 
the authority of one man, Augustus, who 
was clothed with the titles of emperor, 

• pontifex maximus, censor, tribune of the 
people, pro-consul; in a word, with every 
office which conferred general power and 
pre-eminence in the commonwealth. 1 

2. The Roman government, if we regard 
only its form and laws, was sufficiently 
mild and equitable. 2 But the injustice 
and avarice of the nobles and provincial 
governors, the Roman lust of conquest and 
dominion, and the rapacity of the publicans 
who farmed the revenues of the state, 3 
brought incalculable evils on the people. 
The magistrates and publicans on the one 
hand fleeced the people of their property ; 
and bn the other this lust of dominion 
required numerous armies to be raised in 
the provinces, which was oppressive to 
them and was the occasion of almost per- 
petual wars and insurrections. 

3. Still, this widely extended dominion 
of one people, or rather of one man, was 
attended with several advantages. First , 
it brought into union a multitude of na- 


tions differing in customs and languages. 
Secondly , it gave freer access to the remo- 
test nations. 4 Thirdly , it gradually civi- 
lized the barbarous nations, by introducing 
among them the Roman laws and customs. 
Fourthly , it spread literature, the arts, 
and philosophy, in countries where they 
were not before cultivated. All these 
greatly aided the ambassadors of our Lord 
in fulfilling their sacred commission. 5 

4. At the birth of Christ the Roman 
empire was much freer from commotions 
than it had been for many years. For 
though I cannot agree with those who think 
with Orosius , that the temple of Janus 
was then shut, and the whole world in 
profound peace; 6 yet there can be no doubt 
that the period when our Saviour descended 
on earth, if compared with the preceding 
times, was peculiarly peaceful. And ac- 
cording to St. Paul, 7 this peace was very 
necessary for those whom Christ commis- 
sioned to preach the gospel. 

5. Of the state of those nations which 
lay without the Roman empire, historic 
records will not allow us to give so full an 
account. Nor is it very necessary to our 
purpose. It is sufficient to know that 
the oriental nations were pressed down by 
a stern despotism, which their effeminacy 
of mind and body, and even their religion, 
led them to bear with patience, while the 
more northern nations enjoyed much 
greater liberty, which was protected by 
the rigour of their climate and the conse- 


* See Camplanus De Officio et poiestate magistral 
tuum Romanar. et jurisdictions , p. 3, &c. Geneva, 
1725, 4to. [ Memoirs of the court of Augustus, by 
Blackwell, 2 vols. 4to, Edinb. 1753. — Schl. 

3 See Moyle’s Essay on the constitution of the Reman 
government, in his posth. works, vol. i. pages 1—98. 
Lond. 1726, Svo. Scip. Maffei, Verona illustrata , lib. 
i. p. 65. [Giannone, Histoire civile du royaume de 
Naples, vol. i. p. 3, &c. — Schl. 

3 See Burmann, de Vectigalibus populi Romani, cap. 
ix. p. 123, &c — Schl. 


4 See Bergier Histoire des grands chemins de Pen* 
pire Romain , 2nd Ed. Brussels, 1728, 4to, and Otto, De 
Tutela viarum publicarum , par. ii. p. 314. 

3 Orlgen, among others, acknowledges this, lib. ii. 
adv. Celmm, p. 79, Ed. Cambr. [See also Heilmann, 
Comment, deflorente hterarum statu et habitu ad relig. 
Ghristi initia . — Schl. 

6 See Massonus, Templum Jani, Christo nascente. 
reseratum. Rotterd. 1706, Svo. 

7 See 1 Tim. ii. 1, &c. 
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quent energy of their constitutions, aided 
by their mode of life and their religion. 1 

6. All these nations were plunged in the 
grossest superstition. For though the idea 
of one supreme God was not wholly extinct, 2 
yet most nations, or rather all except the 
Jews, supposed that each country and 
province was subjected to a set of very 
powerful beings, whom they called gods, 
and whom the people, in order to live 
happily, must propitiate with various rites 
and ceremonies. These deities were sup- 
posed to differ materially from each other 
in sex, power, nature, and offices. Some 
nations, indeed, went beyond others in 
impiety and absurdity of worship, but all 
stood chargeable with irrationality and 
gross stupidity in matters of religion. 

7. Thus every nation had a class of 
deities peculiar to itself, among which one 
was supposed to be pre-eminent over the 
rest and was their king, though subject 
himself to the laws of fate, or to an eternal 
destiny. For the oriental nations had not 
the same gods as the Gauls, the Germans, 
and the other northern nations; and the 
Grecian deities were essentially different 
from those of the Egyptians, who worship- 
ped brute animals, plants, and various 
Deductions of nature and art . 3 Each 
nation likewise had its own method of 
worshipping and propitiating its gods, 
liffering widely from the rites of other 
nations. But from their ignorance or other 
causes, the Greeks and Romans maintained 
that their gods were universally worshipped; 

I and they therefore gave the names of their 
own gods to the foreign^deities, which has 
caused immense confusion and obscurity 
in the history of the ancient religions, and 
produced numberless errors in the wo rks 
)f very learned men. 4 


I Seneca, de Ira , lib. ii. cap. xvi. Opp. tom. i. p. 36, 
Ed. Gronovii : Fere itaque imperia penes eos fuere 
populos, qui mitiore coelo ntuntur : in frxgora, septen- 
trionemque vergentibus immansueta ingenia sunt, ut 
dt pofeta, suoque simillima coelo. 

8 See Meiners, in bis Hutoria doctrines de vero 
Deo , omnium rerum Auctore atque Rectore , Lemgo. 
1786, Svo, where, from a critical investigation, proof is 
idduced, that the ancient pagan nations were univer- 
: *ally ignorant of the Creator and Governor of the 
world, till Anaxagoras, about 450 years before Christ, 
ind afterwards other philosophers, conceived that the 
world must have had an intelligent architect.— Mwr. 

3 This was long since remarked by Athanasius, 
Oratio contra Genies, Opp. tom. i. p. 25. [See Le 
Clerc, An critica , par. ii. sec I, cap. xiii. see. 11, 
md Mbliotheque Chome , tome vii. p. 84 ; Warburton’s 
Divine Legation qf Mom demonstrated, vol. ii, p. 
*33, &c. And respecting the Egyptian gods, see 
lablonskl. Pantheon Mgyptiorum. Francf. ad. Viadr. 
1750, 8vq. ; F. S. Von Schmidt, Opuscula , quibus res 
mtiques, preecipue Mgyptiacee, explanantur, 1765, 8vo. 
- Schl. 

4 Maclaine here subjoins along note, asserting that 

flie gods worshipped in different pagan countries 


8. But this variety of gods and religions j 
in the pagan nations produced no wars or 
feuds among them, unless, perhaps, the! 
Egyptians are an exception. 6 Yet the 
Egyptian wars waged to avenge their gods, 
cannot properly be called religious wars, j 
not being undertaken either to propagate 
or to suppress any one form of religion. 
Each nation, without concern, allowed its 
neighbours to enjoy their own views of 
religion, and to worship their own gods in 
their own way. Nor need this tolerance 
greatly surprise us. 6 For they who regard 
the world as being divided like a great 
country into numerous provinces, each 
subject to a distinct order of deities, cannot 
despise the gods of other nations, nor think 
of compelling all others to pay worship to 1 
their own national gods. The Romans in 
particular, though they would not allow the 
public religions to be changed or multiplied, 1 
yet gave the citizens full liberty in private, , 
to observe foreign religions, and to hold! 
meetings and feasts, and erect temples andj 
groves to those foreign deities in whose' 
worship there was nothing inconsistent with 1 
the public safety and the existing laws. 7 | 
9 The greater part of the gods of all 
nations were ancient heroes, famous fori 
their achievements and their worthy deeds ; | 
such as kings, generals, and founders of I 
cities, and likewise females who were highly 
distinguished for their deeds and discoveries, 
whom a grateful posterity had deified. To 
these, some added the more splendid and 
useful objects in the natural world, among' 
which the sun, moon, and stars, being pre- 
eminent., received worship from nearly all ; 
and some were not ashamed to pay divine ! 
honours to mountains, rivers, trees, the 1 
earth, the ocean, the winds, and even to j 
diseases, to virtues and vices, and to almost j 
every conceivable object — or at least, to 

were so similar, that they might properly be called by 
the same names. He therefore thinks Dr. Mosheim ! 
has overrated the mischief done to the history of idola 
try by the Greek and Roman writers. But there was, ' 
certainly, little resemblance between Woden and Mer- j 
cury, Thor and Jupiter, Friga and Venus; or between 
the Roman deities and Brahma, Vishnoo, Siva, and the 
other gods of Hindostan. And as the classic writers 
give very imperfect descriptions of foreign deities, and 
leave us to infer most of their characteristics from the ! 
names assigned them, it is evident that Mosheim’s re- 
mark is perfectly just. — Mur. 

5 See what Pignorius has collected on this subject, 
in his Expositio Menses Isiacce, p. 41, &c. 

6 Though extolled by Shaftsbury, among others 

Characteristics , vol. ii. p. 166. and vol. iii. pages 60 l 
86, 87, 154, &c Schl. 

7 See Corn, It Bynckershoeckh, Dissert . de cultu 
peregrines religionis apud Romanos , in his Opuscula, 
Leyden, 1719, 4to« [Warburton’s Divine legation, 
vol. i. p. 307. Compare Livy, Hist. Rom . lib. xxv. 1, 
and xxxix. 18, and Valer. Max. i. 3. — Schl. [See also 
Lardner, Credit, of Gospel Hist, part i. book 1. chap. 
Viii. secs. 3—6. — Mur 
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the deities supposed to preside over these 
objects. 1 

1 0. The worship of these deities consisted 
in numerous ceremonies, with sacrifices, 
offerings, and prayers. The ceremonies 
were for the most part absurd and ridicu- 
lous, and throughout debasing, obscene, 
and cruel. The sacrifices and offerings 
varied according to the nature and offices 
of the different gods. 2 Most nations sacri- 
ficed animals ; and, what was most horrid, 
not a few of them likewise immolated 
human victims. 3 Their prayers were truly 
insipid, and void of piety both in their form 
and matter. 4 Over this whole worship pre- 
sided pontiffs, priests, and servants of the 
gods, divided into many classes, and whose 
business it was to see that the rites were 
duly performed. These were supposed to 
enjoy the friendship and familiar converse 
of the gods ; and they basely abused their 
authority to impose upon the people. 

11. The religious worship of most nations 
was confined to certain places or tehiples, 5 
and to certain times or stated days. In the 
temples, the statues and images of their 
gods were placed; and these images were 
supposed to be animated in an inexplicable 
manner :by the gods themselves. For, 
senseless' as these worshippers of imaginary 
gods truly were, they did not wish to be ac- 
counted worshippers of lifeless substances, 
brass, stone, and wood, but of a deity which 
they maintained to be present in the image, 
provided it was consecrated in due form. 6 

12. Besides this common worship to 
which all had free access, there were among 
both orientals and Greeks certain recondite 
and concealed rites, called mysteries , to 
which very few were admitted. Candi- 
dates for initiation had first to give satis- 
factory proofs to the hierophants of their 
good faith and patience, by various most 
troublesome ceremonies. When initiated, 

1 See the learned, work of Vossius, De Idololatria , 
lib. i. iii. [and La Mythologie etles Fables expliquees par 
V Histoire, par l’Abb6 Banier, Paris, 1738-40, 8 vols. 
12mo, and Fr. Creutzer’s Symbolik u. Mythologie der 
alien Pother, besonders der Griechen, Leipz. u. Darmst. 
1810—12, 4 vols. 8vo.— Mur, [This standard work of 
Creutzer has been translated infcn French by J. D. 
Gui|niaut, under the title^of Rettgioris de FAntiquite 

et mythologiques, Paris, 1 825 — 41, 4 vols.JJvo R. 

* See Saubertus, de Sacrificiis Peterum/heyd. 1 699, 8vo. j 

3 gee Columns, Ad Fragmenta Ennii, p. 29, and 
Saubertus, De Sacrificiis Pel. cap. xxi. p. 455. 

4 See Browerius k Niedeck, de Adorationibus ve- 
\ terum Fopulorum. Utrecht, 1711. 8 vo. [and Saubertus, 
ubi supra, p. 343, &c.— Sahl. 

5 Some nations were without temples, such as the 
Persians, Gauls, Germans, and Britons, who performed 
tneir religious worship in the open air, or in the shady 
retreats of consecrated groves. — Mad. 

6 Amobius, ado. Gentes, lib. vi. p. 254, ed. Heraldi. 
Augustine, de Civitate Dei , 'lib. vii. cap. xxxi. Opp. 
tom. vii. p. 161, ed. Benedict. Julian, Misopogon. 

\ p. 361, ed. Sp&nheim. 
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they could not divulge any thing they had 
seen, without exposing their lives to immi- 
nent danger. 7 Hence it is that the interior 
of these hidden rites is, at this day, little 
known. Yet we know that in some of the 
mysteries many things were done which 
were repugnant to modesty and decency; 
and in all of them the discerning might 
see that the deities there worshipped were 
mortals more distinguished for their vices 
than their virtues. 8 

1 3. The whole pagan system had not the 
least efficacy to produce and cherish virtu- 
ous emotions in the soul. For in thz first 
place, the gdds and goddesses to whom the 
public homage was paid, were patterns rather 
of pre-eminent wickedness than of virtue. 8 
They were considered, indeed, as superior 
to mortals in power and as exempt from 
death, but in all things else as on a level 
with us. In the next place, the ministers 
of this religion, neither by precept nor by 
example, exhorted the people to lead honest 
and virtuous lives ; but gave them to under- 
stand that all the homage required of them 
by the gods, was comprised in the observance 
of the traditional rites and ceremonies. 10 
And lastly, the doctrines inculcated respect- 
ing the rewards of the righteous and the 


See Meursius, De Mysterius Eleusyniis; and Clark- 
son, Discourse on Liturgies, sec. 4. 

8 Cicero, Disput. Tusculan. lib. i. cap xiii. [and De 
Leg. cap. xxiv.; Varro, cited by Augustine, De Civitate 
De*, lib. iv. cap. xxxi. ; Eusebius, Prceparat. Evangel. 
lib. ii. cap. iii — Sckl. [SeeWarburton’s Divine Legal. 
vol. i. lib. ii. sec. 4, who was confronted by J. Leland, 
Advantage and Necessity of the Christ. Rev. vol. i. pages 
151—190; Meiners, iiber die Mysterien der Alien, in 
bis Miscel. Philos. Works, vol. iii. Leips. 1 776? the 
Baron de Sainte Croix, Memoires pour servir & F histoire 
de la religion secrete des mcfens peuplet, $c. Paris, 
1784, 8vo, and (Vogel’s) EHefe fiber die Mysterienj 
which are the 2d collection of Letters on Freemasonry. 
Nuremb. 1784, 12mo. It has been maintained that the 
design of at least some of these mysteries was, to incul- 
cate the grand principles of natural religion; such as 
the unity of God, the immortality of the soul, the im- 
portance of virtue, &c. and to explain the vulgar poly- 
theism, as symbolical of these great truths. But this 
certainly needs better proof. It is more probable that 
the later pagan philosophers, who lived after the light 
of Christianity had exposed the abominations of poly- 
theism, resorted to this subterfuge in order to vindicate 
the character of their predecessors. — Mur. [See also 
Ur. Pritchard's Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology . 
Land. 1819, 8vo. — R. 

9 Ovid, de Tristibus, lib. ii. v. 287, &c. 

Q,uis locus est templis augustior? haec quoque vitet, 

In culpam si qua est ingeniosa suam. 

Ohm steterit Jovis sede, Jovis succurret in aede, 1 
Q,ukm multas matres fecerit ille Deus. 

Proxima adoranti Junonia templa subibit, 

Pellicibus multis hanc doluisse Beam. 

Pallade conspectk, natum de crimine virgo 
Sustulerit quare, quaeret, Erichthonium. 

[Compare Plato, de Leg. lib. i. p. 776, and de RepubL 
lib. ii. p. 430, &c. ed. Ficini. Isocrates, Encom. JBusirU 
dis , Orat. p. 462, and Seneca, de Vita beata, cap. xxvL 
— Schl. 

10 See Barbeyrac, Preface to his French translation 
of Puffendorf, De Jure Nat. et gentium, sec. 6. 
[Yet there were some intelligent pagans who had better 
views, as Socrates and the younger Pliny. The latter, 
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punishments of the wicked in the future 
world, were some of them dubious and 
uncertain, and others more adapted to 
promote vice than virtue. 1 Wherefore the 
wiser pagans themselves, about the time of 
the Saviour’s birth, contemned and ridi- 
culed the whole system. 

14. Hence a universal corruption of 
morals prevailed, and crimes which at this 
day cannot be named with decency, were 
then practised with entire impunity. 2 Those 
who would see proof of this, may read Ju- 
venal and Persius among the Latins, and 
Lucian among the Greeks ; or, if this seems 
too painful, let them reflect on the gladia- 
torial shows and unnatural lusts, the faci- 
lity of divorce, both among Greeks and 
Romans, the custom of exposing infants 
and procuring abortions, and the stews 

; consecrated to the gods — all which no law 
opposed. 8 

15. Men of but common discernment 
could see the deformity of these religions ; 

! but they were met by the crafty priests 
i with two arguments. First, the miracles 
I and prodigies which were affirmed to have 
1 taken place, and still to be daily witnessed 
in the temples and before the statues of the 


in his Panegyric on Trajan, cap. iii. n. 5, says:— Ani- 
madverto,— etiam Decs ipsos, non tam accuratis ado- 
rantium precibus, quUm innocentii et sanctitate lsetari : 
gratioremque existimari, qui delubris eorum puram 
castamque mentem, qu&m qui meditatum carmen in- 
tulerit. — Schl. 

l What the Greeks and Romans said of the Elysian 
Fields, was not only fabulous in its very aspect, but it 
held out the prospect of voluptuous pleasures, opposed 
to true virtue. The more northern nations promised a 
happy immortality only to those who distinguished 
themselves by a martial spirit and the slaughter of 
numerous foes ; that is, to the enemies of mankind. 
And the eternal bliss which they promised to these I 
1 warriors was only a continued indulgence in vile lusts. 
How could such hopes excite to virtue ? Moreover, 
the doctrine of even these rewards and punishments! 
was not an article of faith among the Greeks and 
Romans; but every one believed what he pleased con- 
cerning it; and, at the time of Christ’s birth, the fol- 
lowers of Epicurus were numerous, and while many 
^denied, most others doubted, the reality of future retri- 
i but * a **s. Polybius, Hist. lib. v. 54. Sallust, Bell. Catil. 

\ —Schl* 

2 Cyprian, Epist I. p. 2. ed. Baluz, describes at large 
the debased morals of the pagans. See also Cornel. 
Adamus , , Exerat. de malis llomanorum ante preedica- 
tionem Emngeln moribus; in his Exercit. Exeget. 
Grdnmg, 1712, 4to [and, what is still better authority, 
St. Paul to the Homans, chap, i passim —Mur. 

3 On the subject of this and several preceding sec- 

tions, the reader may find satisfactory proof in that 
elaborate and candid work, The advantage and neces- 
sity of the Christian* Revelation, shown from the state of 
ffSP 6 ?* * j % ancient heathen world f by J. Leland, 
D.0. 2d ed Dublin, 1765, 2 vols. 8vo —Mur* TA still 
more satisfactory exposition of the origin, character 
and inauence of heathenism, viewed in the light of 
Christianity, especially of the Grecian and Roman 
polytheism, may be found in an admirable essay by 
Professor Tholuck of Halle, entitled, Ueberdas tfesen 
cwrV E™fv>\s des ; Heidenthnms , Src, an 

English translation of which will he found in the 28th 
number of the Edin. Biblical Cabinet— R. ^ 


i gods and heroes ; and secondly , the divina- ' 
tions and oracles by which they asserted 
these gods had foretold future events. In ' 
regard to both, the common people were 
miserably imposed upon by the artifices of 
the priests, and the discerning saw it. 4 5 
But the latter had to laugh with caution 1 
in order to be safe. For the priests stood 
ready to accuse of treason against the gods, 
before a raging and superstitious multitude, 
all such as opposed their frauds. I 

16. At the time chosen by the Son of 
God . for his birth among men, the Roman 
religion, as well as arms, pervaded a large 
part of the world. To be acquainted with 
this religion, . is nearly the same as to be 
acquainted with the Grecian superstition. 8 . 
Yet there is some difference between them ; j 
for besides the institutions of Numa and 
others, invented for political ends, the 
Romans superadded to the Grecian fables ^ 
some Italic and Etruscan fictions, and also 
gave the Egyptian gods a place- among their 
own. 6 

17- In the Roman provinces, new forms 
of paganism were gradually produced, com- 1 
pounded of the ancient religions of the 
inhabitants and that of their Roman con- 1 
querors. For these nations, who "before | 
their subjugation had their peculiar gods ‘ 
and religious rites, were persuaded by de- 
grees to adopt many of the Roman usages. 
This was good policy in the Romans, whose 
interests were promoted by the extinction 
of the inhuman rites of the barbarous na- 
tions ; and the levity of those nations and 
their desire to please their masters favoured 
the object. 7 , | 

18. The most prominent religions beyond , 
the. bounds of the Roman empire, may be 
divided into two classes, the civil and the ' 

1 military. To the first class belong the 
religions of most of the oriental nations, 
especially of the Persians, the Egyptians, 
and the Indians.. For, whoever carefully 
inspects those religions will see that they 
are adapted merely to answer political ob- 

4 Schlegel here introduces a long note, showing that 
Mosheim, till towards the close of his life, did. not 
utterly reject that common opinion of the ancients, 
that evil spirits sometimes aided the pagan priests, par- 
ticularly in regard to their oracles. But Mosheim did, 
we are told by his pupil, come at last into the opinion* 
now generally admitted; namely, that the pagan * 
oracles were all mere cheats, proceeding from the 
craft of the priests. See Van Dale de Qraculis ethni- 
corum: among his Dim. Amster. 1696, 4to, and Fonte- 
nelle, Histoire des oracles, 1687, with the Jesuit, Baltus 
Reponse a V histoire des oracles, $c. Strasb. 1707, 8vo, 
and Suite de la Reponse , <§■<?. 1701. 8vo. — Mur. 

5 See Dionys. Halicar. Antiquitat. Romanor. lib. 
vii. cap. lxxii, tom. i. p. 460, ed. Hudson. 

6 See Petitus ad Leges Atticas, lib. i. p. 7], [La©* 

tantius, Livinanm Institut . lib. i. cap. xx. Schl 

n Strabo^ ideograph, lib. iv. p. 189 &c —Schl. 
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Jects ; to protect the dignity and authority 
of kings, to preserve the public tranquillity, 
and to promote the civil virtues. To the 
second class must be referred the religions 
of the northern nations. For all that was 
inculcated among the Germans, Britons, 
Celts, Goths, and others, respecting the 
gods and the worship due to them, was 
evidently suited to awaken and to cherish 
fortitude, bravery, and contempt of death. 
A careful examination of these religions 
will fully verify these statements. 

1 9. No nation was so rude and barbarous 
as not to contain some persons who had 
sagacity to discern the absurdity of the 
'popular religions. But some of these men 
lacked the power and authority, others the 
disposition, and all the wisdom necessary to 
produce a reformation. This could scarcely 
be better illustrated than by the attempts 
to reform the vulgar superstitions made by 
the Greek and Roman philosophers. They 
advanced many tolerably correct ideas re- 
specting the divine nature and moral duties ; 
and, with some success, they exposed the 
errors of the prevailing religion; but all 
was so intermixed with wild and baseless 
speculations, as clearly to show that it be- 
longs to God only, and not to men, to teach 
the°truth free from corruption and error. 
b 20. Among the more civilized nations, 
at the time the Son of God appeared, two 
species of philosophy prevailed ; namely, 
he Grecian , which was also adopted by the 
Romans, and the oriental , which had many 
followers in Persia, Syria, Chaldea, Egypt, 
and even among the Jews themselves. The 
former was appropriately called philosophy : 
the latter, by such as spoke Greek, was 
called 'yvcocig, that is knowledge , namely 
©sou, of God; because its followers pre- 
tended to restore the lost knowledge of the 
supreme God. 1 * The advocates of both 
kinds of philosophy were split into numer- 
ous contending sects, yet with this dif- 
ference, that all the sects of oriental 
philosophy set out with one fundamental 
principle, and therefore were agreed in 
regard to many points of doctrine ; but the 
Greeks disagreed about the very^ first 
principles of all wisdom. Of the oriental 
philosophy, we shall give account hereafter: 
of the Grecian philosophy and its sects, 
notice will be taken here. 

21. Some of the Grecian sects declared 

l St. Paul mentions and disapproves both hinds of 
philosophy ; namely, the Grecian, Colos. ii. 8. and the 
oriental or yvto<nv, 1 Tim . vi. 20. Mo&heim has been 
censured for his confident assertions in regard to the 

existence and prevalence of an oriental philosophy, 
going under the name of yvwfric, so early as the days of 

Christ and his apostles. On this subject more will be 

aid hereafter. — Mur. 



open war against all religion: ot^V^drhit* 
ted indeed the existence of GodN^|Uft$! , 
religion, but obscured the truth rather than* 
threw light upon it. Of the former class 
were the Epicureans and the Academics . 
The Epicureans maintained that the world 
arose from chance; that the gods (whose 
existence they did not dare to deny) 
neither did nor could extend their provi- 
dential care to human affairs ; that the soul 
was mortal ; that pleasure 2 was man’s ulti- 
mate end; and that virtue was to be prized 
only for its subserviency to this end. The 
Academics denied the possibility of arriving 
at truth and certainty, and therefore held 
it uncertain, whether the gods existed or 
not ; whether the soul is mortal or survives ’ 
the body; whether virtue is preferable to vice, 
or the contrary. 3 These two sects, when 
Jesus was born, were very numerous and 
influential ; being favoured by men of rank 
especially, and by nearly all the opulent. 4 

22. To the second class belong the Aris- 
totelians, Stoics , Platonics ; none of whom 


Z The ambiguity of the word pleasure, has produced 
many disputes in the explication of the Epicurean sys- 
tem. If by pleasure be understood only sensual grati- 
fications, the tenet here advanced is indisputably mon- 
strous. But if it be taken in a larger sense, and be 
extended to intellectual and moral objects, in what 
does the scheme of Epicurus, with respect to virtue, 
differ from the opinions of those Christian philosophers 
who maintain that self-lone is the only spring of all 
human affections and actions ?— Macl. [Epicurus disS 
tinguished between corporeal pleasure and mental . But 
he accounted both sensitive ,* because he held the soul to 
be material. His conceptions of pleasure did not ex- 
tend beyond natural pleasures, the chief of which he 
supposed to be a calm and tranquil state of mind, un- 
disturbed by any fear of God or any solicitude about 
the future, and attended with freedom from bodily pain. 
His system, therefore, denied the very idea of moral or 
religious pleasures, and it required atheism as its foun- 
dation. See Staudlin’s Geschtch. d. Moralphilos . p. 
230, &c. Hanov. 1822, 8vo — Mur. 

3 The Academics, or Platonists, became indeed scep- 
tical ; especially those of the Middle Academy. Some 
real Pyrrhonists, likewise, assumed the name of Acade- 
mics. Still it is probable, the great body of Academics, 
like Cicero, who is accounted one of them, merely held 
that all human knowledge is imperfect ; that is, falls 
short of certainty ; that of course we are obliged, in all 
cases, to act on probabilities , of which there are differ- 
ent degrees. — Mur. 

4 The Epicureans were the most numerous of the 
two. See Cicero, de Finibus, lib. i. cap. vii; lib. ii. 
cap. xiv. and Disput. Tuscul . lib. v. cap. x. Hence 
Juvenal, Satyr, xiii. v. 86, &c. thus complains of the 
many atheists at Rome : 

Sunt in fortunes qui casibus omnia ponant, 

Et nullo credant mundum rectore moveri, 

Natura volvente vices et lucis et anni : 

Atque ideo intrepidi qusecunque altaria tnngunt. 
Mosheim, in these sections, is giving the dark side of 
pagan philosophy. Like his other translators, there- 
fore, I would aim so to soften his pictures, that the lest 
informed reader may not he misled. This, I am per 
suaded, Mosheim would himself approve, as may bi 
inferred from the following long note, inserted ap- 
parently for such a purpose, in the parallel passage oi 
his Commentarii de Feb. Christ, pages 17, 18. “ I cannot 
agree with those who maintain that every one of the 
philosophers of those times, even such as discoursed 
well on religious subjects, were hostile to all religion. 
I think those learned modems have gone too far, who 
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spoke of God, religion, and moral duties, 
in a manner to "be of mucli service to man- 
Icind. The god of Aristotle is like the 
principle of motion in a machine. He is a 
being regardless of human affairs and 
happy in his own contemplations. Such a 
god, differing but little from the god of 
Epicurus, we have no reason either to love 
or to fear. Whether this philosopher held 
the soul to be mortal or immortal is at 
least doubtful. 1 Now what solid and sound 
precepts of virtue and piety can that man 
give, who denies the providence of God, 
and not obscurely intimates the extinction 
of the soul? 

23. The god of the Stoics has a little 
more of majesty; nor does he sit musing 
supinely above the heavens and the stars. 
Yet he is described as a corporeal being, 
united to matter by a necessary connexion, 
and moreover as subject to fate, so that 
he can neither reward nor punish. 2 That 
this sect held the extinction of the soul 
at death, is allowed by all the learned. 
Now, such doctrines take away the strongest 


have endeavoured to prove that every sect of the phil- 
osophers, either openly or covertly, aimed to rip up the 
foundations of all religion. Are we to believe that not 
one of the many great and worthy men of those times, 
however free from ill intentions, was so fortunate as to 
make a proper use of his reason? Must all those who 
professed theism, and spoke sublimely of the divine 
perfections, be regarded as impostors, who said one 
thing and meant another? Yet the celebrated and 
acute Bp. W arburton, to mention no others, lately ex- 
pended much ingenuity and learning to bring us to such 
conclusions. See his very elaborate and noted work, 
entitled The divine legation, <§*c. vol. i. p. 332, &c. and 
p. 419, &c. He would have us think that all the phil- 
osophers who taught the immortality of the soul, se- 
cretly denied it; that they held nature to be the only 
deity; and human souls to be particles, severed from 
the souls of the world, to which they return at the death 
of the body. But not to mention that he cites only 
Grecian philosophers, while other nations had their 
philosophers also, differing widely from the Grecian ; 
the renowned author depends not on plain and explicit 
testimony, which seems requisite to justify so heavy a 
charge, out merely on conjectures, on single examples, 
and on inferences from the doctrines held by certain 
philosophers. If this kind of proof be allowed, if single 
instances and inferences are sufficient to convict men 
of duplicity, when no shadow of suspicion appears in 
their language, who will be found innocent? Though 
but an ordinary main and far inferior to Warburton, 
yet I could prove that all the theologians in Christen- 
dom disbelieve utterly what they teaph in public, and 
that they covertly aim to instil the poison of impiety 
into men’s minds, if I might be allowed to assail them 
in the manner this learned writer assails the philoso- 
phers.”-- Mur. [It may be proper to add here, on oc- 
casion of this first reference to Mosheim’s larger work, 
his Commentarii de Rebus Christianis ante Cmstantinum 
Magnum, that a Isirge portion of it, nearly two-thirds, 
has been translated into English by the late R. S. 
Vidal, Esq. in 3 vejs. 8vo, Lond 1813— 35.— It. 

1 See the notes On my Latin translation of Cud- 
worth’s Intellectual System, tom i. p. 68, 500, tom. ii. 
p. H71, and Mourgues, Plan theologique du Pythago- 
risme, tome i. p. 75, &e. [See Note 1, p. 29, below. — R. 

2 Thus is the Stoical doctrine of fate generally repre- 
sented, but not more generally than unjustly,. Their 
fa turn, when carefully and attentively examined, seems 
to have signified no more, in the intention of the wisest 
nf that sect, than the plan of government formed origi- 
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motives to virtue ; and. accordingly the 
moral system of the Stoics is a body that 
is fair and beautiful, but without sinews 
and active limbs. 3 

24. Plato seems to have exceeded all 
the other philosophers in wisdom, and not 
without reason. For he held the world to 
be governed by an independent, powerful, 
and intelligent God; and he taught men 
what to fear, and what to hope for after 
death. Yet his doctrines not only rest on 
very slender foundations, and are exceed- 
ingly obscure, but they represent the su- 
preme Creator as destitute of several per- 
fections, 4 and as limited to a certain place. 
His doctrine concerning demons and the 
human soul, is singularly adapted to pro- 
duce and encourage superstition. 6 Nor 
will his system of morals command very 
high estimation, if we examine it in all its 
parts, and inquire into its first principles. 6 

25. As all these sects held many things 
inconsistent with sound reason, and were 
addicted to never-ending contentions and 
debates, some moderate and well-disposed 
men concluded to follow none of them im- 
plicitly, but to glean from all whatever was 
good and consonant to reason, and reject 
the rest. Hence originated in Egypt, and 
particularly at Alexandria, a new mode of j 


nally in the divine mind, a plan all-wise and perfect 
and from which, of consequence, the supreme Being, ' 
morally speaking, can never depart. So that when 
Jupiter is said by the StGics to be subject to immutable 
fate, this means no more than that he is subject to the 
wisdom of his own counsels, and acts ever in conformity 
with his supreme perfections. The following remark- 
able passage of Seneca, drawn from the 5th chapter of 
his book de Procidentia , is sufficient to confirm the ex-] 
plication we have here given of the Stoical fate: “Hie 
ipse omnium conditor et rector, scripsit quidem fata, 
sed sequitur. Semper pa ret semel jussitf* — Mad. 
[This fine apology will not hear a strict scrutiny. 
The Stoics themselves differed in opinion, and they 
generally had indistinct notions. But most of them 
held fate to be rather a physical than a moral neces- 
sity ; though some of them, at times, confounded it with 
Jove, nature, or a pantheistic god, as Seneca does in 
the passage quoted. — Mur. 

3 These remarks receive some illustration from my 
note on Cudworth’s Intell. Syst. tom. i. p. 517. 

4 He ascribed to God neither omnipotence, nor om- 
nipresence, nor omniscience — Schl. [But Maclaine 
here enters his dissent. He says : “ All the divine per- 
fections are frequently acknowledged by that philoso- 
pher.’* I wish he had given proof of this assertion, if 
he was able to make it good.-— Mur. 

5 He believed that God employs good and evil demons, ' 
in the government of the world, and that men can 1 
have commerce with these demons A person believing 1 
this may easily be led to regard idolatry as not alto- 1 
gether irrational. — Schl. 

6 The defects of the Flatonic philosophy are copiously, 

but not very accurately depicted by Baltus, in a French 
work, Defense des peres accuses de Platonisme. Paris, 
1711, 4to. [Plato has, moreover been accused of 
Spinozism. For Bayle ( Continuation des pensees diver- 
se* mr la Comete, $c. chap, xxv.) and Gundling, (in 
Otia, fasc. 2. and in Gwndlingiana, sec. 43. 45,) tax 
him with confounding God with matter. But Zim- 
mer mann ( Opuscula, tom. i. p. 762, &c.) and the ei$er 
Schelhom ( Amcenitai, literar. tom. ix. xii. and xiii > 
have defended, the character of Plato.— Sdil. * 
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philosophising, called the Eclectic . One 
Potaman of Alexandria ha^ been repre- 
sented as its author ; but the subject has its 
difficulties. 1 That this sect flourished at 
Alexandria in the age of our Saviour, is 


CHAPTER II. 

THE CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS STATE OP THE 
JEWS AT THE BIRTH OP CHRIST. 

1 . The state of the Jewish people, among 


manifest from the Jewish Philo, who phi- whom the Saviour chose to be born^ was 
Losophised according to its principles. 2 little better than that of other nations. 
These Eclectics held Plato in the highest Herod, whose crimes procured him the title 
estimation ; but they unscrupulously modi- of the Great, then governed or rather op- 
lied his doctrines by incorporating wha f pressed the nation, being a tributary king 
they pleased from the other philosophers. 3 under the Romans. He drew on himself 
26. It will be easy to see what inference universal hatred by his cruelties, jealousies, 
should be drawn from this account of the and wars, and exhausted the wealth of the 
lamentable state of the world at the time unhappy nation by his mad luxury, his 
of Christ’s birth. It may serve to teach excessive magnificence, and his immoderate 
us that the human race was then wholly largesses. Under his administration Ro- 
corrupt, and stood in need of a Divine man luxury with great licentiousness spread 
teacher to instruct mankind in the true over Palestine. 4 In religion he was pro- 
principles of religion and morality, and to fessedly a Jew; but he copied the manners 
recall the wanderers into the paths of virtue of those who despise all religion, 
and piety. And it may teach those who 2. On the death of this tyrant the Ro- 
before were ignorant of it, how great the mans allowed Archelaus, his son, with the 
advantages and supports, in all circumstan- title of Exarch, to reign over half of Pales- 
ces of life, the human family have derived tine; viz. Judea, Samaria, and Idumea, 
from the advent of Christ and from the The other half was divided between two 
religion which he taught. Many despise other sons of Herod, Antipas and Philip 
and ridicule the Christian religion, not Archelaus copied the vices of his father, 
knowing that to it they are indebted for all and was therefore, in the tenth year of his 


the blessings they enjoy. reign, publicly accused by the Jews before 

Augustus, and deprived of his crown. 6 

* i Brucker, Ristoria crit . philos. tom. ii. p. 193, Xlie countries he had governed were now 
has shown that in regard to the controversies main- .a . ,, a *P t> 

tained by Heumann, Hasseus, and others, respecting reduced to the form 01 a Roman province, 
this nearly unknown Potamon, the probability is that and annexed to Syria. This change in 

*eir form of government brought numerous 


his speculations had little effect; and that Ammonius guvauuwuu uxuuguu 

is to be regarded as the founder of the Eclectic sect, troubles and calamities upon the Jews, m 

Yet this will not forbid our believing what Brucker him- t fc e ru J n an< l fi na l extinction of the nation 

3. The Romans did not .indeed wholly 
much as the Eclectics afterwards did, though the few prohibit the Jews from retaining their na- 
they had * d not merit the title of a ** tional laws, and the religion established by 
2 For he philosophised in the maimer of Clemens Moses. Their religious aflkirs were Still 
Alex, Origen, and the other Christian doctors, who i, v « hioh nrmst with nriests 

werecertiSaly Eclectics. For the most part he follows COnauctefl Dy a Mga pneSt. Wl tn priests 
Plato ; and hsnce many account him a pure Piatonist. and levites under him, and by their national 
But he often commends the stoics, Pythagoreans, and senate or sanhedrim. The*exterior of their 
Ue Edlkica; Brucker worship, with a few exceptions, remained 
and others. [On the philosophy as well as the vulgar unaltered ; but the amount of evil resulting 

the^mCTe'Engliatfreader^seenftirbe^tlfoseralrea^men- to this miserable people, from the presence 
tioned (in Note 3 p. 10 ) Leiand’s Advantage and Neces- of Romans among them who were m their 
vtyqftke Christian Revelation, [and Tholuck’s Essays v J ew polluted and detestable, from the 

The history of philosophy among the ancients has not . “ , . « 

been critically and ably written in English, nor by cruelty and avarice ot the < governors, and 
Englishmen. Stanley’s Lives, & c. 1055, 4 to, is full of f r om the frauds and rapacity of the publl- 

cans, is almost incalculable. Unquestiona- | 
Ristoria critica philosophic. Lips. 1741—67, 6 vois. 4to, bly those who were subject to the other two 
and the more recent German works by Tiedemann, TTornrl IivpH mnrp cnmfortablv 

7 vols. 8vo, 1791-96; Buhle, 7 vols. 8vo, 1800; Tenne- S0I1R “ ^rOd ilveQ mor ® COmiorDawy ■ . 
man, 12 vols. 8vo, 1798—1810; and Rixner, 3 vols. 8vo, 4. But the measure OI liberty and corn- 

1822, The history' of Moral philosophy, or ethics, 

is well treated by Meiners, krit. Geschickte , 2 vols. 

8 vo, 1800 — 1; and Staudlin, Gesch. der Moralphiloso~ 4 See Noldius, Ristoria Idurruea, in Havereamp’s 
phie, 1822, 8vo.— Mur. [To these works may be added edit, of Josephus, tom. ii. pag. 333, «c. Basnage, 
the English translation, by Morrison, of Ritter’s cele- toire des Juijs, tome i. part 1. p. 27, &c. Nons, Cam* 
brated Geschickte der philosophie alter Zeit, in four taph. Pisan, ii. 6. Prideaux, Connexion, &c. part 
volumes. Lond. 1844— 6, 8vo. The student may also ii. book viii. Cellarius, Ristoria Herodutn, in his 
consult with profit Brouwer, Ristoire de la civilisation Acad. par. i. p. 207, and especially the Jewish his- 


4 See Noldius, Hi f tori a Idurruea, in Haveroamp’s 


morale Ct r&tigieuse des Grecs. Gron. 1833—42, 8 vols. 
8*Oi together with B. Constant, Du polytheisme ro~ 
mmn. Paris, 1833, 2 vols. 8vo.—/l, 


torian, Josephus, in his Wars cf the Jews. 

& Josephus, Antiq. Jud. lib. xvii. cap. xiil. made 
Bell. Jud. lib. ii. eap. vi.— ScAL * 
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ort; allowed to the Jews by the Romans, 6- The learned, who pretended to a su- 
was wholly dissipated by the profligacy perior knowledge of the law and of theo- 
and crimes of those who pretended to be logy, were divided, into various sects and 
the guardians of the nation. Their prin- parties, 6 among which three were most nu- 
eipal men, their high priests (as we learn merous and influential ; namely, the Pka- 
from Josephus), were most abandoned; risees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes. 
they had purchased their places by bribes The first two are often mentioned in the 
or by deeds of iniquity, and maintained Scriptures : for a knowledge of the Essenes 
their ill-acquired authority by every spe- we are indebted to Josephus and Philo, 
cies of flagitious acts. The other priests, These principal sects agreed, indeed, re- 
and all those who held any considerable specting the fundamental principles of the 
office, were not much better. The multi- Jewish religion, but respecting questions 
tude, excited by such examples, ran head- of the highest importance, and such as re- 
long into every sort of iniquity, and by late to the salvation of the soul, they were 
their unceasing robberies and seditions, engaged in endless contentions. The per- 
armea against them both the justice of God vicious effects on the common people of 


and the vengeance of men. 1 

5. Two religions then flourished in Pa- 
lestine, viz. the Jewish and the Samaritan, 


these dissensions of the learned may be 
easily conceived. 

7- m They disagreed first respecting the 


between the followers of which a deadly law itself, or the rule which God had given 
hatred prevailed. The nature of the for- them. The Pharisees added to the written 
mer is set forth in the Old Testament ; but law an oral or unwritten law, handed down 
in the age of the Saviour it had lost much by tradition, which both the Sadducees and 
of its primitive form and character. The the Essenes rejected, adhering only to the 
people universally were infected with cer- written law. They differed also respect- 
tain prevalent and pernicious errors, and ing the import of the Icon* Eor while the 
the more learned fiercely contended on Pharisees sought a double sense in the Scrip- 
points of the greatest moment. All looked tures, one the obvious and literal , the other 
tor a deliverer; not, however, such a one recondite and figurative, the '.Sadducees 
as God had promised, but a powerful war- held only to the literal sense of the Bible, 
rior and a vindicator of their national the greater part of the JBssenes dissented 
liberties. 2 All placed the sum of religion from them both, maintaining that the words 
in an observance of the Mosaic ritual, and of the law were of no authority, but that 
in certain external duties towards their own the things expressed by them were repre- 
countrymen. All excluded the rest of sentations of sacred and divine things. To 
mankind from the hope of salvation, and, these contests concerning the law, ° others 
of course, whenever they dared, treated were added on subjects of the highest mo- 
dern with hatred and inhumanity. 3 To ment, and particularly respecting 0 the pun- 
these fruitful sources of vice must be add- ishments and rewards declared in the law. 
ed various absurd and superstitious opi- These, the Pharisees held, referred to both 
nions concerning the divine nature, genii, the body and the soul, and extended beyond 
magic, &c. partly brought by their an- the present life, while the Sadducees believed 
cestors from the Babylonian . captivity, in no future retributions. The Essenes took 
and partly imbibed from the neighbouring a middle course, admitting future rewards 
Egyptians, Syrians, and Arabians. 4 and punishments, but confining them to the 

— — soul, holding that the body consists of a 

1 See Josephus, De Bell. Jud. lib. v. cap. xiii. sec. 6 ; malignant substance, and is thp tpmnnrfirv 
and Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, tome i. chap. xiv.-Schl. ° ^ _ i po ary 


and Basnage, Histoiredes Jutfs, tome i. chap, xi v^SchL U temporary 

* This is prove! by Basnage, Hist. des Jufa tome P nson oi “e soul . 6 
v. chap. x. That not only Pharisees, but all Jews, of — — - 

whatever sect, both in and out of Palestine, were ex- JBgypt. p. 206; and Sale, Preface to his English 
pectme a Messiah is shown hv TVTr» a v,mr« -5x1— »? V -,r « , . » -ttug-usu 


peering a Messias, is shown by Mosheira, in his transf. 


■ 40, 'from the following 

texts. John 1 . 20, 25 , x 24, &c. ; xu. 34; Matt. n. religion was corrupted among the Babylonians . — Sc hi. 

Chri'stotogia MUm “' S WU ' ° f <**""** «- P a S* ® 

of a del ^erer was 5 Besides the three more noted sects, there were 
tield? SiwSzW w/lr* B ^ B1 °- °,* hers unquestionably among the Jews. The Hero- 
Profited °/ a f ! mns are mentioned in the sacred volume; the Gau- 

curious work^T?rp? C NfviEf n onHt 1 i^ 9 V; VO r and . a lomtes -> Josephus; and other sects by Epiphanius 
iiuu If and ^ Hegesippus, in Eusebius; all of which cannot 


Hons of the Assyrians that a great Deliverer would 
appear, &c. Lond. 1826, 8vo B. 


be supposed to be mere fictions. [For further infor- 
mation on the min<>r sects among the Jews, particu- 




tt ®“ €mies of mankind. See the examples Reb. Christ . pages 
collected by Eisner, Obsermt. Sacr. in N. T. to m. ii. A P S 


33—5. Vidal’s translation, i. 77- 


p. 274. — Schl* 


Ort*, s\Ts., . r “ -rvr a.u accounx oi xne l 

Oale, Observ. ad Jamlhchum, de Myster. [ Trigland, Syntagma Trium 


6 For an account of the three Jewish sects,, see 
rigland, Syntagma Trium Scriptorum iUmtriwm , 
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8 . Notwithstanding these sects contended 
about points of such vast moment, it does 
not appear that they molested each other 
with *„any violence on religious grounds. 
But this forbearance and moderation, no 
one acquainted with the history of those 
times, will ascribe to sound and generous 
principles. The Sadducees were supported 
by the leading men of the nation, and the 
Pharisees by the common people. Neither 
sect, therefore, could rise up in hostility 
against the other without the most imminent 
hazard. Besides, the Homans on the least 
appearance of tumult or sedition would 
doubtless have punished the ringleaders 
with severity. W e may add, that the Sad- 
ducees were of accommodating manners, 
and, from the principles of their sect, were 
averse from all broils and altercations . 1 

9. The Essenes could more easily avoid 
contention with the others, because they 
lived for the most part in retired places, 
and remote from intercourse with mankind. 
This sect, which was dispersed over Syria, 
Egypt, and the neighbouring countries, 
held religion to consist in silence and medi- 
tation 5 and they endeavoured, by a strict 
mode of life, and by various observances 
borrowed it would seem from the Egyp- 
tians , 2 to raise themselves to higher degrees 
of ..virtue. Yet they were not all of the 
same sentiments. Some lived in celibacy, 
and made it their care to instruct and edu- 
cate the children of others. Others married 
wives, not to gratify their natural propensi- 
ties, but solely to propagate the human 
race.* Those who lived in Syria held that 
God may be propitiated by sacrifices, yet 
that they must be offered in a very diffe- 
rent manner from what was common among 
the Jews ; whence it appears they did not 
reject the literal sense of the Mosaic law. 
But those who inhabited the deserts of 
Egypt maintained that no sacrifice should 


(viz. J. Scaliger, J. Drusius, and N. Serarius), De 
Judeorum Sectis , Delft, 1703, 2 vols. 4to. After these, 
Basnage, Prideaux (in their Jewish histories), the 
authors of Introductions to the books of the New 
Testament , and of works on Jewish Antiquities, and 
many others, have described these sects, some more 
and some less successfully. — Mur. [The various 
Biblical Dictionaries , such as Calmet’s, Kitto’s, Winer's 
BiM. Realu-orterb, &c. and the larger Church Histories ■, 
especially Neander’s, likewise contain important infor- 
mation respecting them. — R. 

1 See Comment, de Reb. Chr. p, 48, where Mosheim 
proves from Josephus ( Antiq . Jud. lib. xviii. cap. i. 
and lib. xiii. cap. x.), that the Sadducees were all men 
of wealth; and (from his Bell. Jud. lib. ii. cap. viii.) 
that they had little sympathyforothers. Mosheim thinks 
he finds the picture of a Pharisee in the rich man de- 
cribed, Luke xvi. 19. — Schl. 

2 See Holstenfus, Notes on Porphyry , de Vitd Pythcu 
gorce, p. 11, ed. Euster. 

3 See Josephus, De Bell. Jud . lib. ii. cap. viii. sec. 
'Z.—Schl 


be presented to God, except that of a com- 
posed mind, absorbed in the contemplation 
of divine things, which shows that they put 
an allegorical sense upon the whole Jewish 
law . 4 

10. The Therapeutce , of whom Philo 
wrote a whole book , 5 are commonly reck- 
oned a branch of the JEssene family, whence 
originated the popular distinction of -practi- 
cal and theoretical Essenes. But whether 
this classification is correct may he doubted. 
For nothing is discoverable in the customs 
or institutions of the Therapeutae, which 
evinces absolutely that they were a branch 
of the Essenes, nor has Philo so represented 
them. Who can deny that other fanatical I 
J ews besides Essenes, might unite together 
and form a society? But I agree entirely I 
with those who regard the Tfierapeutas as 
being Jews claiming to be true disciples of 
Moses, and as being neither Christians nor 
Egyptians. In reality, they were wild and 
melancholy enthusiasts, who led a life in- 
congruous alike with the law of Moses and 
with sober reason . 6 


4 See Moslieim’s note on Cudworth’s Essay, De vera 
Notione ccenoe Domini , p. 4, subjoined to his Intellec- j 
tual System. [Respecting the Essenes and the reasons 
why they are not mentioned by the Evangelists, see 
Burton’s Lectures on the Ecclesiastical History of the 
first three Centwies , vol. i. 21 — 5. See also an Essay on 
the Essenes in Blackwood's Magazine , vol. xlvii. the ob- 
ject of which is to show that the Essenes of Josephus 
were the primitive Christians 21. 

s Philo, De Vita contemplativa , in his Works, p. 

G The principal writers concerning the Therapeutic, 
are mentioned by Fabricius, Lux Salutaris Evang. 
toti orbi exor, cap. iv. p. 55. [A more ample account 
of the Therapeutic is given by Mosheim, in his 
Com. de. Reb. Chr. $c. p. 55, &c- from which the fol- 
lowing abstract of writers on the subject has been com- 
piled by Schlegel ; — “ It is still debated whether these 
Therapeutae were Christians, Jews, or heathen phil- 
osophers. Eusebius ( Hut. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. xvii.) 
regarded them as Christian monks , established in Egypt 
by St. Mark; and many Romish writers, to support 
the high antiquity of monkery, defend this opinion. 
The whole of this controversy may be seen in the 
Lettres pour et contre la fameuse question, si les soli- 
taires appelles Thdrapeutes, dontaparle Philon le Juifi 
Hoient ChrUiens. Paris, 1712, 12mo. The chief 
advocates of this opinion are Montfaucon, in the 
Notes to his French translation of Philo, and M. le 
Qvien, Christianas Oriens, tom. ii. p. 332. On the 
other hand, Scaliger, Chamier, Lightfoot, Daill6, the 
two Basnages, Prideaux, Ittig, Buddem, Mosheim, 
Baumgarten, and recently Orsi ( Hist. Eccles . vol. i. 
p. 77) and Mangey (Preface to Philo's Works), have 
maintained that they were Jews, and of the sect 
of Essenes . Lange, in a Dissertation published in 
1721, maintained upon very slender grounds, that they 
were oriental philosophers , of melancholy tempera- 
ment, who had imbibed some Jewish notions. And 
Jablonski, in an Essay on the subject, accounts these 
solitaries Egyptian priests , addicted to astrology and 
other sacred sciences of the Egytians.” Mosheim 
pertinently observes f Com. de Reb. &c. p. 50), “ The 
Christian monks, who evidently originated in Egypt, 
borrowed their peculiarities from the practical Essenes , 
for nothing can he more similar than the rules and re- 
gulations of the ancient monks and those of the Es- 
senes, as described by Josephus. On the Other hand, 
the Christian solitaries called Eremites copied after 
the theoretical Essenes, or Therapeutce.’''— Mur. 
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11. It was impossible that any of these 
sects should inculcate and promote true 
piety and virtue. The Pharisees , as our 
Saviour often laid to their charge, disre- 
garded internal purity, and, by a vain os- 
tentation and an austere life, sought for 
popular applause, and also ascribed more 
authority to ancient traditions and institu- 
tions than to the holy commandments of 
God. Matt, xxiii. 13, &c. The Sadducees 
gave a stimulus to iniquity and every lust, 
by discarding all future rewards and pun- 
ishments. The JSssenes, a fanatic and su- 
perstitious tribe, made piety to consist in 
holy indolence and a dislike of mankind, 
and thus they severed the ties of society. 

12. When those who assumed the name 
and the prerogatives of the wise were in- 
volved in such darkness and such alterca- 
tions, who can doubt that the religion and 
piety of the common people were in a low 
and debased state? They were sunk in 
deplorable ignorance of divine things; and 
they supposed that they rendered themselves 

1 acceptable to God, by their attention to 
| sacrifices, ablutions, and the other cere- 
: monies prescribed by Moses. From this 
two-fold source flowed those polluted morals 
and that profligate life which characterized 
the greater part of the Jews while Christ 
lived among them. 1 2 Hence our Saviour 
compared the people to wandering sheep 
who had no shepherd. Matt. x. 6, xv. 24, 
and their teachers to blind men who attempt 
to guide others in a way of which they are 
themselves ignorant. Matt. xv. 14, John 
ix. 39 

13. To all these stains on the character 
of the J ews when Christ came among them, 
must be added the attachment of many of* 
them to the oriental philosophy in regard 
to the origin of the world, and to the in- 
dubit&l'e offspring of that philosophy, the 
Cabbala * That many J ews were infected 
with this system, both the sacred books of the 
New Testament and the early history of 
tim Christian Church prove undeniably. 3 
It is certain that the founders of several 
Gnostic sects were Jews. The followers 
of this philosophy must necessarily have 
differed from the- other Jews in their views 
of the God of the Old Testament, and in 
their views of Moses, of the creation, and 
of the Messiah ; for they held the creator 
of the world to be a different being from 
the supreme God, and believed that the 


1 A striking passage, relative to the vicious lives of 
the Jews in our Saviour's time, occurs in Josephus, 
Belt. Jurl. lib x. cap. xiii sec. 6 — Schl, 

2 See Milman’s Bid. gf Christianity, i. 64 R. 

3 See J. C. Wolf, Eiblioth. Ebraica, tom. ii. lib. vii. 
:ap. i. sec. 9, p. 206* 


Messiah was to destroy the domination of 
the former over the human race. From 
such opinions a monstrous system was 
formed, widely different from the genuine 
religion of the Jews. 

14. The outward forms of worship es- 
tablished by Moses were less corrupted than 
the other parts of religion. Yet very 
learned men have observed, that various 
rites were introduced into the temple itself, 
which we may in vain search for in the 
divine ritual. It appears that the Jews, 
on becoming acquainted with the sacred 
rites of the neighbouring nations and of the 
Greeks and Romans, were so captivated 
with a number of the ceremonies practised 
in idol worship, that they did not hesitate 
to adopt them, and to add them as an orna- 
ment to the rites of God’s appointment. 4 

15. Various causes may be assigned for 
this great corruption of a nation which God 
had selected for his peculiar people. In 
the first place, their fathers had brought 
hack with them from Chaldea and the ad- 
jacent countries, and had introduced into 
Palestine, many foolish and vain opinions, 
wholly unknown to the founders of the 
nation. 5 And from the time of the con- 
quest of Asia by Alexander thfe Great, the 
customs and dogmas of the Greeks were 
disseminated among the Persians, the Syri- 
ans, the Arabians, and likewise the Jews, 
among whom literature and philosophy had 
not before flourished. 6 The excursions, 
also, which many Jews were accustomed to 
make into the neighbouring countries, es- 
pecially into Egypt and Phoenicia, in pur- 
suit of wealth, caused various errors and 
fancies of the pagan nations to spread 
among the Hebrews. And lastly, Herod 
the Great and Ms sons, and likewise the 
Roman procurators and soldiers, had un- 
doubtedly introduced into the country 
many foreign institutions and pollutions. 
Other causes will readily occur to those 
acquainted with the Jewish history from 
the time of the Maccabees. 

16. Rut notwithstanding the'ir numerous 
faults, the people generally manifested the 
strongest attachment to the law of Moses, 
and were very careful that it should not be 
disparaged. Hence they erected through- 
out the country houses of worship, called 
in Greek, Synagogues, where the people 
assembled for prayer and to listen to the 

4 See Spencer, Be Beg. ritual. Meter. Ebr&orum, tom. ' 
u, lib. iv. p. 1089, ed. Cantab, where he treats par- 
ticularly of Jewish rites borrowed from the Gentttes; 
and not to be found in the law of God. 

5 See Gale, on J&mblichus Demy&teriis Mgyp^anum, 

p. 206. Nor does Josephus conceal this fae* -drdiq 
Jud. lib. iii. cap. vii. sec. 2. % 

e Le Clerc, Epist. crit. ix. p. 250 . — Schl : 



Chap. iii.j 


THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 


public expounders of the law. Schools also customs. The special providence of 'the 
were established in the principal towns, Most High is undoubtedly to be recognised 
where literary men instructed the youth in m *e dispersion of this people (who were 
both divine and human knowledge . 1 No the depositaries of the true religion or that 
one can doubt that these institutions had 'which inculcates the worship of the one 
considerable influence to preserve the law God) over nearly the whole world, that 
inviolate, and to check in some degree the they might by their example,. put supersti- 


progress of wickedness. 


tion to shame, and might in a manner 


17. The Samaritans, who. worshipped on prepare the way for the Christian religion. 

Mount Gerizim and lived in virulent hos- 
tility with their neighbours, the Jews, were CHAPTER HI. 

equally oppressed and were in an equal christ, 

degree the authors of their own calamities. 

It appears from the history of those times, 1. So many and so virulent diseases of 
that the Samaritans suffered as much as the the human race demanded the aid of a Di- 
Jews did from the machinations of factious vine physician. Therefore the Son of God 
men, though perhaps they had fewer reli- himself descended from heaven, upon Pa- 
gious sects. That their religion was less lestine, in the close of the reign of Herod j 
pure than the Jewish, Christ himself testi- the Great ; and joining himself to human 
fles. John iv. 22. Yet they seem to have nature, he appeared to mortals a teacher 
had* more correct views of the offices of the that could not err, and a sponsor at the 
Messiah than the greater part of the Jews, court of heaven, as well as a king there. 
John iv. 25. Though we are not to believe In what year this salutary light rose upon 
all that the Jews have said respecting their the world, the most persevering efforts of 
opinions, yet it is undeniable that the Sa- the learned have not been able fully to as- 
rnaritans adulterated the pure doctrines of certain. Nor will this surprise us, if we 
the Old Testament with the profane errors consider that the earliest Christians knew 
of the pagans. 2 not the day of their Saviour’s birth, and 

18. The narrow limits of Palestine could judged differently on the subject. 4 But of 
not contain the very numerous nation of what consequence is it that we know not 
the Jews. Hence, when our Saviour was the year or day when this light first shone, 
born, there was almost no considerable since we fully know that it has appeared, 
province which did not contain a large and that there is no obstacle to our enjoy- 
number of Jews, who lived by commerce ing its splendour and its warmth? 

and other employments. These Jews, in 2. An account of the birth, lineage, fa- 
the countries out of Palestine, were pro- mily, and parents of Christ is left us by the 
tected against the violence and abuse of the four inspired writers who give the history 
inhabitants, by public laws and by the in- of his life. But they say very little respect- 
junctions of the magistrates. 3 Yet they ing his childhood and youth. When a ! 
were in most places* 1 exceedingly odious to young child he was rescued from the cruelty 
the mass of people, on account of the re- of Herod, by the flight into Egypt. Matt, 
markable singularity of their religion and ii- 13. When . twelve years of age, he dis- 
puted publicly in the temple, with the most 

v o , n c lih m cat) v learned Jewish doctors, upon religious sub- 

and m>. I fprideaux, Connection, &c! jects. Afterwards, till he was thirty years 

part. i. boob vi. anno. 445 .— 0 f age, he lived with his parents, as a duti- 
are»u^ra^b,“zo“^i* e ,fal and affectionate son. Luke ii. 51, 52. 

Test. par. ii. cap. vi. p. 595. [The most valuable are Divine wisdom has not seen fit to give US 

more particulars; nor is it certain though 
Histoire des Juifs, tome ii. liv. Ii. chaps. l— aba. ; Re- many think it so, that Christ worked at the 
land, de Samar itanis, in his Djss. Wscetl par. iU and ^ade of his foster-father Joseph, who was 
Baumgarten, Geschichte der Rehgxonspart-i p. 274, &c. * v 

ScM. [See the entire section (sec. is) on the Sa- a carpenter. Yet there were anciently 

maritans, in Gieseler’s Lehrfyuch der Kirch eng. with — — : ~ : ~T'. 

its important quotations and references. The best trans- 4 Most of the opinions of the learned concerning the 
latiun of this valuable compendium is that by Dr. year of Christ’s birth are collected by Fabncius, 
DsMdsbhin Clarke’s Foreign Theological Library— R. Bibliographia Antiquar. cap. viL sec. 9, p. 187. [Am- 

3 See Oronovius, Decreta Romana et Adatica pie dissertations on both the year and the day of- our 
pro Judcds. Leyden, 1712, 8vo. [For a candid and Lord’s nativity may be found in most of the Ccmmen- 
faithful account of tbe state of the Jews, both in taries and Harmonies of the Gospels, both British and 
Palestine and out of it, the English reader is referred fof^gn. Perhaps the most satisfactory are the recent 
to Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel History, , part i. disquisitions in Gresswell’s Dissertations on a Harmony, 

vol. i. chap, ii m—Mur„ [Much additional and more of the Gospels. Oxford, 1830— 4, 4 vols. 8vo; and m 

correct information is to be found in Gieseler,ubimp. Browne's Ordo Scsdgmm. Lond. 1844, 8vo. In con- 
Bavids. Trans vol. 1 pages 42—3. Besides Gronovius, nexion with this point see also two Dissertations De 
the student ought also to consult Krebsius, Decreta Origme Festi Natimt . Christ?, in J ablonski, OpUsctm 
Homanorum pro Judcds • Dips. 1768, 8vo — R. ed. T© Water. Leyden, 1809, vol. in. p. 317, 8&L—R 


It appears from the history of those times, 


CENTUBY L 


[Part i. 


some vain and deceitful persons, who ven- 
tured to fill up this obscure part of our Sa- 
viour’s life with extravagant and ridiculous 
fables. 1 

3. In the thirtieth year of his age, he 
entered on the offices for which he came 
into the world. To render his ministry 
more useful to the Jews, John, the son of 
a Jewish priest, a man grave and venera- 
ble in his whole manner of life, was com- 
missioned of God to proclaim the advent of 
the Messiah promised to the fathers. He 
called himself the precursor of the Messiah, 
and, being full of holy zeal, exhorted the 
Jews to amend their lives and purify their 
hearts, and so prepare for the coming, or 
rather for the actual presence, of the Son of 
God; and those who professed repentance 
and reformation he initiated into the ap- 
proaching kingdom of the Saviour, by im- 
mersion in the Jordan. Matt. iii. 2, &c.; 
Jphn i. 22, &c. Jesus himself, before com- 
mencing his public ministry, chose to receive 
a solemn lustration in the waters of Jordan 
at the hands of J ohn, that he might not 
appear to neglect apy .part of the Jewish 
law and religion. 2 

4. It is not nec ^$^to enter here into 
a particular detail u. „ „ and actions of 
Jesus Christ. All .Christians know, that, 
for more than three years, amidst great 
trials and afflictions, and surrounded by 
snares and perils, he instructed the Jewish 
people in the counsels and purposes of the 
Most High; that he omitted nothing which 
could allure either the ignorant multitude 
or the well-informed; that he led a life so 
spotless and holy that no suspicion what- 
ever could attach to him; and finally, that, 
by stupendous miracles, of a salutary and 
beneficial character, and such as accorded 
with the nature of his mission, he placed 
the truth of the religion he taught beyond 
all controversy. 

5. As this religion was to be propagated 
throughout the world, it was necessary for' 
him to select some persons to be his con- 
stant and confidential companions, who 
should be able to state and testify to pos- 
terity and to the remotest nations, with the 
greatest confidence and authority, the events 
of his life, his miracles, and his whole sys- 
tem of doctrine. Therefore, from the Jews 

| about him he chose twelve messengers, 

1 See a collection of these fables by Fabricius, 
Code v Apocryphus N, Test. tom. i. 

2 See, concerning John the Baptist, CeUarius, 
two Diss , de vita, careers et sujtplitio Jo. Bapt. In his 
Dm. Acad par. i p. 169, and par. ii. p. 373. Ittig, 
ttutoma seeks, primi seeculi seketa capita , cap. viii. 
sec. 4; Witsius, Mtscell Sacra . tom. ii p. 464, &c— 
Schl. [and Winer, JSiblisches ReaiieBrterbuch , article 
Johannes . — Mur. 


whom he distinguished from the rest by the 
title of Apostles. They were plebeians, 
poor, and illiterate ; for he would not em- 
ploy the rich, the eloquent, and the learned, 
lest the success of their mission should be 
ascribed to natural causes and to human 
means. 1 Cor. i. 21. These he once sent 
forth among the Jews, during his lifetime 
Matt. x. 7; but afterwards he retained 
them constantly near him, that they might 
witness all that he said or did. 3 But, tTiat 
the people might not lack religious instruc- 
tion, he commissioned seventy other dis- 
ciples to travel at large through Judea. 
Luke x. i. 

6. The learned have inquired why the 
Saviour appointed just twelve, neither more 
nor less,, to be apostles, and seventy to be 
his disciples; and various conjectures are 
offered on the subject. But as it is mani- 
fest from the words of Christ himself (Matt, 
xix. 28; Luke xxii. 30), that the number 
of the apostles had reference to the number 
of the tribes of Israel, there can scarcely be 
a doubt that he wished to indicate to the 
J ews that he was the supreme Lord and 
Pontiff over the whole Hebrew race, which 
was divided into twelve tribes.. The se- 
venty disciples were just equal ih number 
to the senators composing the Sanhedrim 
or grand council of the nation; and thig 
justifies the conjecture that Christ inten- 
ded, by the choice of the seventy, to admo- 
nish the Jews that the authority of their 
Sanhedrim was now at an end, and that all 
power in relation to religious matters was 
vested in him alone. 4 

3 Mosbeim has a long note in the parallel oas- 
“g? bis tawi. Rebus chr. p. 49, the substance of 
which is this: The title Apostles was given to those 
principal men whom the high priests retained as their 
private counsellors, and whom they occasionally sent 
as their legates to the foreign Jews, either to collect the 
y early tax for the temple or to execute other commis- 
sions. We have not, indeed, a direct testimony at hand, 
proving that the title of Apostles was given to such le- 
gates of the high priests in the days of Christ, Vet j 
there is intimation Of this in Gal. T. i.jand Jerome sb" ! 
understood the passage. See his Comment. &©. Dm. I 
tom. ix. p. 124. And that after the destruction^ 
Jerusalem, the legates of the Jewish Patriarchs 
stood in the place of high priests) were called apostles* 
is fully proved. See Jerome, ubi supra , and Eusebius 
on Isa. cap. xviii. 2. See also Gothofredus, on Cod 
Theodos. tom. vi. p. 261, ed. Ritter; Petavius, on 
Epiphan. ad Hares, xxx.; Wesseling, De Archonti- 
bus Jud. V 91; Walch (of Gotting.) Hist. Patriarch. 
Jua.\ and Suicer, Thesaur. Hecks, tom. i. p. 477. Mur. 

4 There are two fictitious lists of the seventy disci- 
ples now extant, which are falsely ascribed to HinOolv- 
tus and to Dositheus. They n&y be seen in various 
works; e. g. Fabricius, Lux EvangeUi, &c. pag 
V®r 118 i and annexed to the books De Vita et Marts 
Mans, ed. Fabricius; and in Ittig, Hist. Eccles . pri - j 
m sacul. p. 472. That no sort of credit is due to them, 
is shown by Ittig, ubi supra; by Blondell, De Hois- '■! 
copu et Presbyt. p. 93, and by others. Eusebius, Mist. , 
Eccks. i. 12, expressly declares that no catalogue of J 
the seventy disciples was to be found anywhere in his ; 
day. The two lists nearly agree, and are evidently 



7. Jesus himself gave instruction to none 
but Jews; nor did he allow his disciples to 
travel among other nations, as teachers, 
while be continued on earth. Matt. x. 5, 6; 
xv. 24. Yet the extraordinary deeds per- 
formed by him leave no room to doubt that 
his fame very early extended to other na- 
tions. There are respectable writers who 
State, that Abgarus , King of Edessa, being 
dangerously sick, tot a letter to Christ, 
imploring his assistance ; and that he not 
only wrote an answer to the king, but also 
sent him his picture. 1 It is the prevailing 
opinion, that not only the letters of Christ 
and Abgarus , but likewise the whole story 
were fabricated. 2 I would by no means 
venture to defend the credit of the letters; 
but I see no very weighty reasons for re- 
jecting altogether the whole story. 

8. No small part of the Jewish people 
were excited by the demonstrations of 
divine authority in Christ , to revere him 
as the Son of God; but the leading men, 

' especially the Pharisees and the chief priests, 
whose vices and crimes he freely reproved, 
plotted against his life, being fearful of 
losing their honours and privileges if Christ 
should continue publicly to preach. For a 
long time the machinations of these ungodly 
men were ineffectual. But at last, his un- 
grateful disciple, Judas , disclosing the place 
of his master’s nocturnal retirement, he 
was seized by soldiers at the command of 
1 the Sanhedrim, and ordered to be tried for 
his life. 

9. He was first charged before the J ew- 
ish high priest and senate, with having 
violated the law, and blasphemed the ma- 

j i jesty of God. Thence he was dragged to 
' the tribunal of Pilate , the Roman procura- 
tor, and there accused of sedition and of 
j treason against Caesar. Neither of these 
* accusations could have satisfied fair and 
- , upright judges. But the clamours of the 
people, which were instigated by the ir- 
y religious priests, compelled, Pilate , though 
reluctantly, to pass sentence of death upon 
him. lie, as ho had come into our world 
to make expiation for the sink of men, and 

made up by collecting together, without the least judg- 
ment, nearly all the names of Christians mentioned in 
, the New Testament, and particularly in the salutations 
of Paul. — M nr. 

1 Eusebius, Hint. Ernies, lib. i. cap. xvifi. [Here is 
the earliest notice of these Letters. For the earliest 
history of the picture, see Kvagrius, Hint. Recks, lib. 
iv. cap. xxvii. Sec the Letters themselves, with notes 
in] Pabrtcius, Codex A paeryphus, tom. i. p. 317. 

* See rtasnage, Hhtmre des Luffs, torn. i. chap. xvii. 
p. 500 ; Bayer, Historic Edassena et Osroewt, lib. iii. 
•p, 104; Assem&n, Biblioth. Orient. CUm. Vat. tom i. 
i> p 554 [As to the picture, which is still preserved, 
end shown at Rome, Beausobre has fully exposed 
1 #ve fable in his Diss. das Images de mine dimne, in 
the Biblioth. GCrtwmique, tom. xviii. p. 10, &c. Mo- 
f sheim, De Rebus Christ. &c. p 73 . — Mur 


knew that the objects ofTiis abode 
among them were accomplished, voluntarily 
submitted to be nailed to a cross, on which 
he yielded up his spotless soul to God. 

10. On the third day after his burial, he 
re^assumed the life which he had volun- 
tarily laid down ; and showing himself alive, 
he made it manifest that men no longer 
owed anything to divine justice. He now 
continued forty days with his disciples, 
employing the time very much in giving 
them instruction. To his enemies he would 
not appear visibly: among other reasons, 
one was, that he knew those unprincipled 
men who had before accused him of sorcery, 
would impudently affirm that it was merely 
a spectre, bearing his likeness and produced 
by the power of the devil, which had ap- 
peared. At length, in the presence of his 
disciples, he ascended up to heaven, after 
commissioning them to preach the Gospel 
to all nations. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE PROSPEROUS EVENTS OF THE CHURCH. 

1. When Jesus was seated at the right 
i hand of the eternal Father, the first proof 
he gave of his males*’ \nd power was by j 
the effusion of .j' , *y Spirit upon his 

disciples and menus W earth, on the fiftieth ' 
day after his death. Acts ii. 1, &c. On | 
receiving this celestial grift and teacher, they 
were freed from all their former ignorance I 
and blindness of mind, and endued with! 
astonishing alacrity and power to fulfil the ' 
duties of their office. With these mental ' 
endowments, was joined the knowledge of, 
various foreign languages, which was indis- 
pensable to them in giving instruction to 
different nations, 3 and also a firm reliance j 

3 The nature of this “ gift of tongues ** has been very 
variously interpreted by divines and historians. A 
summary of these views may be seen in Townsend’s 
New Test, chronologically arranged, inloc. taken chiefly | 
from Kuinoel, Comment, in lib. N. Test. iv. 43, &c ; j 
but a fuller list is given in Harles’s edition of Fabricius, 
BibUo. Grceca , iv. 760, &c. See also Neander, Gesch. 
d. Pfianzung, u. Leitung , &c. i. 10, translated in 
Clarke’s Biblical Cabinet, Nos. 45 and 46. The English I 
reader may also consult Middleton’s Essay on the Gift 
qf Tongues, Misc, Works, 4to, vol. ii. p. 81, but especially 
Milman’s Bampton Lectures. Oxford, 1827 — lecture V. 
which presents an excellent survey of this subject 
On the collateral topic of the prevalence of the Greek 
language in Palestine and the East see Milman, ubi 
supras Gresswell’s Dissertations on a Harmony of the 
Gospels, i 109—114, and the Supplementary vol pages 
1 — 13; also, the celebrated work of Diodati, entitled De 
Christo greece loqumte exerntutio. Nap 1 767; a trans- 
lation of which is given in the American Biblical Repo- 
sitory for 1844-45. In opposition to the extreme views 
of Diodati, see Hug, Einleitung m die Sekriften des 
N. T. vol. ii. sec. 10, translated by Wait, but more 
correctly in the Amer. Bib Hep. for 1831, p. 350, &c.; 
and Pfannkuche’s Essay on the Pmvalertce of the Am- 
mean Language in Palestine, See . also translated from 
the German, in the same excellent periodical for 4831, 
p. 317, See. and republished by Clark in his PMlolog’m 
Tracts, vol. i. Edm. 1833.— it * , , ' 


on the promise of Christy that God would 
aid them, as often as should be necessary, 
by miracles. 1 

2. Relying on this divine assistance, the 
disciples, in accordance with the Saviour’s 
injunctions, Luke xxiv. 47; Acts i. 8; 
xiii. 46, first laboured to convert the Jews 
to Christ. Nor was this labour without 
effect, for many thousands of them soon 
became Christians. Acts ii. 41; iv. 4. 
Next they proceeded to the Samaritans, 
which also their commission required. 
Acts i. & And here, too, they gathered a 
Christian church. Acts viii. 14. Lastly, 
alter spending many years at Jerusalem, 
and regulating and confirming the churches 
of Christ in Palestine and the neighbouring 
regions, they travelled abroad among 
various nations, their labours being every- 
where attended with the greatest success. 2 

3. The first care of the apostles after the 
Saviour’s ascension was, to complete the 
number of twelve apostles established by 
Christ, by electing a more worthy person 
to tne place of Judas, who had laid violent 
hands on himself. Therefore, the little 
company of Chrisfs servants at Jerusalem 
being assembled, two men, the most noted 
for their piety and faith in Christ , Barnabas 
and Matthias , were proposed as the most 
worthy of that office. One of these, 
Matthias , being designated by lot, as it is 
commonly supposed, or elected by the 
majority of the votes of the persons present, 
was constituted the twelfth apostle. Acts 
ii. 15, &c. 8 

4. As these twelve ambassadors of Christ 
were all of tliem plain, illiterate men, and 
as the Christian community, now in its 
infancy, needed a man who could attack 
and vanquish the Jewish doctors and the 

1 In his Comment . de Rebus Christ, ante C. M. p. 76, 
Mosheim states, that he does not account the power 
of working: miracles am one the supernatural gifts; 
jeaucaaattcn poorer Matter was nor could be conferred 
on men, omnipotence alone being able to work mira- 
cles: so that faith to pray for them, and to expect 
then® at the hands of G-od, was all that the Holy Ghost 
I actually imparted, ito the apostles. — Mur. 

2 It appears from the book of Acts, that the apostles, 
or at least most of them, remained in and near Jeru- 
salem, fpt several years after the ascension ; tut how 
long they continued together is uncertain. There was 
anciently a tradition which Eusebius states ( Hist. 
Eccles. i. 18) on the authority of Apollonius, a writer 
of the second century, as does Clemens Alex* ( Strom. 
vi. cap. v.) from a spurious work, Pradicatio Petri, 

Jerusalem till twelve years after his^aseension. utbout 
so long they probably continued there; and their being 
<Jwitteiy guided in most of their movements might give 
ribe to the tradition. — Mur. 

a Mosheim has a long note in the parallel place | 
In Ms Comment, de Rebus Christ. See. pag. 78—8©, in j 
which he aims to prove, that t5wx av K^pous-ovrw, in j 
Aetsi. 26, signifies they gajoe their votes} and not, as it j 
is commonly understood* they cast their lots. But his i 
interpretation is Verv generally rejected Mur. 1 


pagan philosophers, with their own weapons, 
Jesus Christ himself, a little after the ap- 
pointment of Matthias, by a voice from 
heaven, created a thirteenth apostle, namely, 
Saul , who afterwards assumed the name of 
Paul; a man who had been a most virulent 
enemy of the Christians, but who was well 
skilled in the Jewish learning and not 
ignorant of the Grecian. Acts ix. 1, &c. 
To this truly admirable man, whether we 
consider his courage, his force of mind, or 
his fortitude and patient perseverance in 
labours, how much the Christian world is 
indebted, is manifest from the Acts of the 
Apostles and his own Epistles. 

5. The first of all the Christian churches 
founded by the apostles, was that of Jeru- 
salem; and after the form and model of 
this, all the others of that age were constitu- 
ted. That church, however, was governed 
immediately by the apostles, to whom the 
presbyters , and the overseers of the poor, 
or the deacons , were subject. Though the 
people had not withdrawn themselves fromj 
the Jewish worship, yet they held their i 
own separate meetings, in which they re-| 
ceived instruction from the apostles and 
presbyters, offered up united prayers, cele- 
brated, in the sacred supper, the. memorial 
of Jesus Christ, of his death, and the sal- 
vation lie procured; and then manifested 
their mutual love, partly by their liberality 
to the poor, and partly by those temperate 
repasts which from their design were called 
love feasts. Acts ii. 42. 4 Among the vir- 
tues lor which this primitive church of 
Christ was distinguished, their care of the 
poor and needy is most conspicuous. For 
the rich liberally supplied the wants of all 
the brotherhood, and with such prompti- 
tude and tenderness that Luke says, they 
had all things common. Acts ii. 44 ; iv. 32. 
But it is clear from the expressions used 
by Peter , in Acts v. 4, as well as from 
other considerations, that the declaration of 
Luke should not be understood, as it gene- 
I rally has been, of their possessing in com-* 
mon, but only of their using in common. 5 * 

4 Mosheim understood Acts ii. 42, as descriptive 
of the Several parts of the ordinary public worship of 

these primitive Christians, rather than of their Chris- 

tian character and conduct in general. See Ms Com- 
ment. de Rebus Christ, peg. 113 — 116. If Mosheirn's 

interpretation of that text is erroneous, as most inter- 
preters think it is, this account of the mode of worship 
in the apostolic church, rests on a slender basis. — Mur. 

* “It is an ancient opinion, though n$t older than 
the fourth century, that in tlie church of Jerusalem 
there was such a community of goods , as existed among 
the ancient ■Essenes i and now among monks; but 
this opinion is destitute of any solid foundation, rest- 
ing solely on the dee^uration of Luke, that they had 
all things comiM Bfc Seemv Diss.de vera natures cam. 
mummis bonorufd %n ecd, Hieros. which is the first 
in the second volume of my Dissert, ad hist. eert. per 
Mnentex ” — Mo$heim' de K*e. Christ* &c. p. 118. 



6. The ambassadors of Christ, leaving 
erusalem, travelled over a great part of 
he world, and in a short time collected 
numerous religious societies in various 
countries. Of churches founded by them, 
not a small number is mentioned in the 
saered books, especially in the Acts of the 
Apostles. 1 Besides these, there can be no 
doubt they collected many others, both by 
their own efforts and by the efforts of 
their followers. But how far they travelled, 
what nations they visited, or when and 
where they died, is exceedingly dubious 
and uncertain. 2 The stories often told 
respecting their travels among the Gauls, 
the Britons, the Spaniards, the Ger- 
mans, the Americans, the Chinese, the 
Indians, and the Russians, are too recent 
and fantastic to be received by an inquisi- 
tive lover of the truth. 3 A great part of 

1 The names of these churches are collected by 
Hartmann, De Rebus gestis Christianor. sub Aposto- 
hs , cap. vii p. 107; and by Fabricius, Lux Eoangelii, 
cap. v p 83, &c 

2 It is a very ancient and current report, confirmed 

by many witnesses, that all the apostles suffered public 
martyrdom with the exception of John, who died a 
natural death at Ephesus. That Peter, Paul, and 
James died violent deaths, I believe on the testimony of 
the numerous ancient authors ; but that the other apos- 
tles did so, I cannot so certain. As my first ground 
of doubt, a very ancient writer of the second century, 
Heracleon, a Valentinian indeed, but no contemptible 
than, cited by Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. iv. cap. ix. denies 
that Matthew, Philip, Thomas, Levi, and others, con- 
fessed Christ before magistrates, and were put to death 
for so doing. He is urging that the public confession 
of himself required by the Saviour, Matt. x. 32, may be 
made by a holy and Christian life , as well as by a public 
aaowal before a persecuting magistrate ; and he states 
as proof, Ov yap iravres ot <Tuo^o(xei/OL^ w/xoAdyrjcrai' rr\v 
Sia t% aipokoyiao, /cat e^r)\9ov. *E£ &v Mar0cuo;, 

<t>tAt7r7ros, 0(uua;, A euls, /cat aAAot 7roAAot, for not all that 
w j re saved made that confession in words (before ma- 
gistrates), and so died „ Of fits number were Matthew , 
Philip, Thomas , Levi, and many others Clement, 
though he disapproves several things in the passage he* 
quotes, leaves thfs statement to stand as it is; Which is 
proof that he had nothing to allege against it Philip 
is expressly dedfared not to have suffered martyrdom, 
but to have dled%'nd been buried at Hierapolis, so says 
Polycrates, in hi& Epistleto Victor, in Eusebius, Hut. 
Reel. v. 24, Baronius, indeed ( Annates , A D 35, sec. 
141), and after him many others maintain, that e this 
was not Fhikp the apostle, but Philip, one of the seven 
deacons of Jerusalem. But Poly crates says expressly, 
that he was one of the twelve apostles. A still stronger 
irgument is, that all the writers of the first three cen- 
turies, and among them such as contended for the 
high dignity of the martyrs, in opposition to the Valen- 
fcinians, viz. Tertullian, Clemens Alex, and Qrigen, 
never mention but three of the apostles as being wtaf- 
tyrs ; namely, Peter, Paul, and James the elder See 
Tertullian, Scorpiace, cap xv. I am* therefore led to 
believe that the common reports respecting the suffer- 
ings of Christ’s ambassadors were fabricated, after the 
days of Constantine And two causes might lead tot 
such reports ( l ) The extravagant estimation in which 
martyrdom Was held, made it seem necessary to rank 
the apostles among the martyrs (2) The ambiguity of 
the word fidprvp martyr , which properly signifies a 
witness, in which sense Christ himself called his apostles 
p.dpTvp€s (Ads x 8; see also Acts ii. 32), might lead 
the more ignorant to believe, and to amplify these 
fables. Mo-theim, De Reb. Christ, ante C. M. pag. 81— 
84, abridged considerably. — Mur. 

3 Mosheim, in his Comment, de Reb. Chnsf. 
pag. 80, St, says : ** As to what we are told respecting 


these fabulous stories sprang up after the 
days of Charlemagne , when most Chris- 
tian churches contended as vehemently 
about the antiquity of their origin as ever 
did the Arcadians, Egyptians, Greeks, and 
other people. 

7. Many who were unwilling to adopt 
entirely the religion of Christ, were in- 
duced, nevertheless, by the fame of his 
deeds and the sublime purity of his doc- 
trines, to rank him among men of the 
highest excellence, and even amon* the 
gods, as numerous documents evince. With 
great veneration, many preserved pictures 
of Christ and of his apostles in their houses. 
It is said that a Roman emperor, Tiberius , 
proposed to have Christ enrolled among 
the gods of the empire, but that the senate 
rejected the proposal. Though many at 


the transactions of the apostles, their trav els, miracles, 
and deaths, if we except what was gathered from the 
New Test, and a few other ancient monuments, a large 
part is dubious and uncertain. Some things, however, 
have more credibility and verisimilitude than others. I 
would not reject all that is clearly attested by Origen, Eu- 
sebius, Gregory Nazianzen, Paulinus, Jerome, Socrates, 
and some more ancient writers quoted by Eusebius ; but 
what is attested only by authors subsequent to these, or 
unknown, I would not readily believe, unless facts offer 
themselves to corroborate the testimony.” Following 
these judicious rules of Mosheim, we may believe that 
Peter, after preaching long in Judea, and other parts 
of Syria, probably visited Babylon, Asia Minor, and 
finally Rome, where he was crucified. — Paul’s history 
is given in the Acts to about A.D. 6t. He was proba- 
bly released from captivity, visited Judea, Asia Minor, 
and Greece, and returning to Rome, was there beheaded 
about A D. 67 or 68. John remained many years in 
Judea, and afterwards removed to Kphestii, where he 
lived to a very advanced age, dying about A.D. ICrO 
He was banished to Patmos about A D 95, and was 
greatly revered. James the elder (brother of John) 
was put to death by Herod Agrippa, about A D. 44. 
Acts xii. I. James the younger, the son of Alphseus, 
spent his life in Judea, long presided over the church 
of Jerusalem, and there suffered martyrdom, a little be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem, Andrew probably 
laboured on the shores of the Black Sea, near the 
modern Constantinople, and perhaps in Greece. Philip, 
either the apostle or the evangelist, is reported to have 
ended his days at Hierapolis, in Phrygia. Thomas 
seems to have travelled eastward, to Parthia, Media, 
Persia, and India. Bartholomew took, perhaps, a more 
southern course, and preached in Arabia. Matthew is 
alsoreported to have travelled east, in the modern Per- 
sia. Of Simon the Canaanite nothing to be relied on 
can be said. Thaddeus, Lebbeus, or Jude the brother 
of James, the author of an epistle, is reported to have 
preached at Edessa, in the north of Syria. Of the com- 
panions of the apostles, Timothy, after accompanying 
Paul many years, is said to have been stationed at 
Ephesus, where he suffered martyrdom under Domi- 
tian or Nerva Titus, another companion of' Paul, is 
ported to have been stationed in Crete, where he* died, 
lifark, or John surnamed Mark, attended Paul and 
afterwards Peter, and probably preached the gospel in 
, Egypt Of Luke little can be said, except that he , , 
* accompanied Paul, and wrote Ms history, viz. the t>ook 1 
of Acts and a Gospel. Of Barnabas nothing chn be 
said worth relating, except what is learned from the 
New Testament See Fabricius, Lux Evangelii, Sec. 
&c. cap. v. pag. 95 — 115. From this account. Imper- 
fect as it is, we may conclude that the apostles and 
their companions scarcely extended their labours be- 
yond the boundaries of the present Turkish dmpire. — 
Mur. 

4 Eusebius, Hhtoria Eccles. lb. vii cap. xxviii. Ire- 
n'eus, Uteres, lib. i cap. xxv, p. 250. ed. Massuet. 
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the present day think this to be improbable, 
yet there are distinguished men who are led 
by weighty reasons to a different opinion. 1 

8. The causes must have been divine 
which enabled men, destitute of all human 
aid, poor, friendless, neither eloquent nor 
learned, fishermen, publicans, and, more- 
over, Jews— that is, persons odious to all 
other nations — in so short a time to per- 
suade a great part of mankind to abandon 
[the religions of their fathers, and to em- 
brace a new religion which is opposed to 
the natural dispositions of men. In their 
very words there was an amazing and a 
divine power of 'controlling the minds of 
men; to which may be added miracles, 
prophecies, the detection of men’s secret 
designs, magnanimity in the midst of perils, 
contempt for all the objects of ordinary 
ambition, a patient, cheerful endurance of 
sufferings worse than death, as well as of 
death itself, and finally, lives of the most 
unblemished character. That the ambas 
sadors of Jesus Christ were ihus fur nis hed 
for their work, is a truth perfectly clear 
and obvious. And if these holy men had 
not been so furnished, no probable reason 
could be offered for this rapid propagation 

l “ Of the favourable disposition of the Roman em- 
perors towards Christianity, there is a remarkable testi- 
mony in the Apology of Melito Sardicensis, addressed 
to Mar. Antoninus which is preserved by Eusebius, Hist. 
Eccl. iv. 26. Melito here informs the emperor that his 
predecessors not only tolerated Christianity among 
the religions, but also honoured it: V Kalonrpoyovoi 
crov Trpov t? aAAai? 0p«or<cetats enf«jo-a.v, which sect 
4 /tmr progenitors treated with equai respect as the 
other religions He adds, that Nero and JOomitian 
were the only emperors who allowed the counsels 
of certain adversaries to influence them to make Chris- 
tianity a criminal thing. If what Melito here says of 
Nero be true, namely, that he was influenced by the 
counsels of malevolent persons to persecute the Chris- 
tians, then there may be some foundation for what John 
of Antioch says, in Excerptis Valesianis, p. 808, &c. 

' that Nero was favourable to the Christians and to 
Christ in the beginning of his reign. Tertullian, 
JpoLoget. cap. v. p. 57. ed. Havercamp, speaks of 
! Tiberius's desire to have Christ enrolled among ihe 
, gods, as of a thing universally known.. Eusebius (Hist 
Eccks. ii. 2), Orosius ( Chron. Pascal vii. 4), and 
others afterwards repeat the story, relying chiefly on 
the authonty of Tertullian. See Baldwin, Com, 
ramt. ad Edicta Teterum Prmcipum Mom. de Christ. 

I ' pages 22, 23; and Fabricius, Lux Eoangelii, 8c c 

\ p. 221 . But very learned men in this age have deemed 

: wholly incredible, and not at all compatible with 

I the character of Tiberius and with the state of the 
empire at that time. In what manner men equally 
learned and ingenious have repelled their arguments 
may be seen in theEssay of Theod. Hasasus, De Decreto 
itberii, quo Christum referre voluit in numerum deo- 
rum. Erfurt, 1715, 4to; and in the French letter of J. 

Iselrns on this subject, in the Ribhotheque German i- 
me, tome xxxn. p. 147, and tome xxxm. p. 12 ; Mosheim, 
De Reb . Christ . &c. p. 91, &c See alsoAltmann, Dis- 
qrnsitw historico-critwa de Epistola Filati ad Tiberium , 
Sec. Berne 1775, Svo. In this Essay Professor Alt- 
maim maintains : (I ) That Pilate was actually informed 
of toe resurrection of Christ by toe guard (2> That 
he did really send to Tiberius an account of the death 
and resurrection of Jesus, though not such an account 
j as toe one now extant. (3) That Tiberius actually 
proposed m the senate that Jesus should be honoured 


of Christianity by so small and feeble a 
band. 

9. To all this must be added the ability 
which these ambassadors of God possessed, 
of transferring the power of working mi- 
racles to their disciples. Many, as soon as 
they were baptized according to Christ’s 
directions, and consecrated to God by 
prayer and the imposition of hands, were 
able immediately to express their thoughts 
in foreign languages which they had never 
learned, to foretell future events, to heal 
the sick by pronouncing the name -of Jesus, 
to call the dead to life, and to perform 
other deeds above the power of man. 2 
What must have been thought of the men 
who had ability to confer such wonderful 
powers on others 1 . 

10. Those who pretend to assign other 
causes for this surprising revolution in the 
religious state of the world, recite fictions 
which will never satisfy an attentive ob- 
server of human affairs. Some conjecture 
that the kindness of Christians to the poor, 
induced a multitude of idle and vicious 
persons to embrace Christianity. But they 
forget that such as embraced this religion 
exposed their lives to imminent danger; 
nor do they reflect that vicious*, lazy per- 
sons, who would not work, were not tole- 
rated among Christians. 2 Thess. iii. 6— 
12. Equally groundless is the representa- 
tion of others, that the profligate and fla- 
gitious lives of the pagan priests caused 
many to turn Christians. But the vile 
character of these priests, though it might 
bring the ancient systems of religion into 
contempt, could not produce attachment 
to Christianity, which exposed its votaries 
to the loss of property, character, and life. 
The man must be beside himself who could 
reason thus: “The priests of the religion 
in which I was educated lead profligate 
lives ; I therefore will join myself with those 
who are universally despised, and by the 
public laws condemned, and thus put my life 
and fortune to the most imminent hazard.”* 

as a god. This subject is also examined by Lardner, 
Jewish and Heathen Testimonies , vol. iii. p. 599, &c. 
Ed. Lond. 1815, 4to. — Mur. 

» See, among others, Pfanner, De Charismatis , sice 
dorns miraculous antiques ecclesice . Francf. 1683, 1 2mo 

3 see also Mosheim, Comment, de Reb . Christ . pages 
90-92. £Since the appearance of Gibbon’s History of 
the Decline and Fall of the Rom. Emp. in toe fifteenth 
chapter of which he endeavoured to account for toe 
rapid spread of toe Gospel by referring it solely to se- 
condary causes, many excellent works have appeared 
on this subject, in support of the argument founded on 
toe ear^y propagation of Christianity, in favour of its 
divine origin and character. See Milman’s Gibbon, vol. 
ii. p. 259, &c, and the several answers to Gibbon by 
Bishop Watson, Sir 1>. Palrymple. and others. See also 
Lardner s Heathen Testimonies , Bullet’s Hist, of the 
% Christianity, translated by Salisbury. London, 
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THE ADVERSE EVENTS OP THE CHURCH. 

I 1 . Though the disciples of Christ were 
distinguished for the excellence of their 
doctrines and the purity of their lives, yet 
the Jewish priests and rulers not only 
treated them with extreme contumely and 
abuse, but put to death as many of them as 
they could. This appears from the martyr- 
dom of Stephen » Acts vii. 55; of James 
the son of Zebedee, Acts xii. 1, 2; and of 
James the Just, who presided over the church 
of Jerusalem. 1 The true cause of this 
hostility was undoubtedly the envy of the 
Jewish priests and doctors, and their fear 
of losing tKeir personal advantages if Chris- 
tianity prevailed. 

| 2. No less cruelty was shown to the in- 

nocent disciples of Christ , by those Jews 
who lived out of Palestine, in the Roman 
provinces. It appears from the Acts of the 
Apostles and from other credible records, 
that they spared no pains to instigate the 
magistrates and the populace to destroy the 
Christians. To this madness, they were 
excited by the high-priest and the elders of 
| the Jews 'living in Palestine, who, as we 
are informed, sent messengers to the foreign 
Jews, exhorting them to avoid all connexion 
with the Christians and to persecute them 
as far as was in their power. 2 To cloak 
this base procedure under an honourable 
garb, they gave out that the Christians had 
treasonable designs against the Roman 
government; that they acknowledged as 
their king one Jesus a malefactor, whom 
Pilate had most justly punished with death. 
This rage against the Christians was propa- 
gated from father to son, through successive 
generations ; so that the church henceforth 
had no more bitter enemies than the Jews. 3 * 

3. Rut God himself visited this perfidious 
nation with the sorest judgments, on account 
of their cruelties to the Saviour and his 
friends; for he suffered Jerusalem, the 
capital of Palestine, ^together with the 
temple, to be razed to their ^ foundation by 
the Roman emperor Vespasian and his son 
Titus, about forty years after Christ's as-’ 
cension; and an innumerable multitude of 
the people to perish by the sword, and most 
of the survivors to be sold into slavery. A 
more distressing scene than this, — which is 

1 Josephus, Antiq. Jud. lib. xx. cap. viii. ; and Eti.se- 
bius, Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. xxiil. 

2 See Justin Martyr, Dial, cum Tryphone , pages 51 
—53, 109, 138, 318, ed. Jebb. 

3 Passages from early Christian writers, who com- 
plain of the Jewish persecutions, are collected by 

Fabricius. Lux Eoang. cap. vi. sec. 1. p. 121. See 
also the Epist. of the church of Smyrna,” De Mariyrio 

Poly carp*, sec. xii. xiii — Schl. 


I described at large by Josephus, A himself a 
Jew, — is, perhaps, nowhere to be found in 
the records of history. Prom this period, 
the Jews have been, even more than before, 
objects of hatred and abhorrence to all 
nations. 

4. The Gentiles, who were polytheists, 
brought upon the Christian church still 
greater calamities than the Jews could do, 
whose power was not equal to their malice. 
The persecutions of the Christians by the 
Romans, have for many ages been account- 
ed ten in number. 5 But the ancient his- 
tory of the church does not support pre- 
cisely this number: for if we reckon only 
the general and more severe persecutions* 
they were fewer than ten ; but, if we include 
tbe provincial an d more limited persecutions, 
the number will be much greater than ten. 
Some Christians of the fifth century were 
led by certain passages of the Scripture* 
especially by one in the Revelation, cap. 
xvii. 12 — 14, to believe that it was decreed 
the Christian church must pass through ten 
grievous persecutions ; and to this opinion 
they afterwards endeavoured to accommo- 
date in different ways the reluctant testi- 
mony of history.® 

5. Nero first enacted laws for the exter- 
mination of Christians. Domitian next did 
the same, *and afterwards Marcus Anto- 
ninus the philosopher, Severus , and the 
other emperors who were hostile to the 
Christians. Yet these decrees were not all 
equally severe, nor albfounded on the same 
causes. A celebrated lawyer of the name 
of Domitius, anciently collected all the im- 
perial laws against the Christians, in his 
treatise De Officio ProconsulisJ which, if 
it were now extant, would doubtless throw 
much light on the history of the church 
under the pagan emperors. In the mean- 
time very much is left wholly to conjecture. 

6. As the Romans were not accustomed 
to trouble any people on account of their 

4 In his History of the Jewish War. [See also Bas- 
nage, Histoire des Juifs, tome i. chap. xvii. — Schl. 

5 The writers on these persecutions are enumerated 
by Fabricius, Lux Evans', cap. vii. p. 133, &c. 

• See Sulpit. Severus, Hist. Sacra , lib. ii. cap. rtriii 
p. 387, ed. Horn.; Augustine, De Chit. Dei, lib. xvii. 
cap. lii. [In the fourth century, the number of 
the persecutions had not been defined. Lactantius, 
De Mort . persecut, reckons up onlym. Eusebius, Hist. 
Ecdet. does not state their number, yet we might 
make out nine from this writer. This is the number 
given by Sulpitius Severus, in the fifth century. But 
in his times originated the opinion of just ten perse- 
cutions; and Sulpitius, to make out that number, in- 
cludes the persecution of Antichrist in the end of the 
world. See Mosheim, De Rebus Christ, ante C. M. 
p. 98, &c. — Schl 

7 See Lactantius, Jnstit . Divinar. lib. ▼. cap. xL 
What remain of these laws, are illustrated by Bald- 
win. Comment, ad edicta veter. princip. Ramanor. de 
Chritfianiss republished by Gundling, with Baldwin’s, 
Cunstcmtir.us Magnus. Halle, 1727, 8vo. , 
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religion, and as they suffered the Jews in 
particular to live according to their own 
laws, it is not improperly asked, what could 
have induced them to inflict so many evils 
on the Christians, whose religion was so 
holy, and so friendly both to public and 
private happiness? The first cause of this 
cruelty I conceive to be, that the Christians 
contemned and abhorred the public religion 
of the state, which was so closely connected 
with the form and administration of the 
Roman government. For though the 
Romans tolerated all the religions from 
which the Commonwealth had nothing to 
fear, they would not suffer the ancient reli- 1 
gion of their nation, as established by the 
laws, to be derided and the people to be 
withdrawn from it. Yet both these the 
Christians dared to do. Nor did they assail 
only the Roman religion, but likewise the 
religion of every other nation. Hence the 
Romans concluded, that the Christian sect 
was not only arrogant beyond dll measure, 
but was also unfriendly to the public peace 
and tranquillity, and calculated to excite 
civil wars. This, if I do not mistake, is that 
hatred of the human race with which Taci- 
tus taxes the Christians, and is the true 
ground of his denominating Christianity a 
pernicious superstition , and of Suetonius 
styling it malignant. 1 

7. Another principal cause of the Roman 
hostility to Christianity was, that the Chris- 
tian worship had nothing of what was com- 
mon to other religions. For the Christians 
had no sacrifices, no temples, no statues, no 
oracles, no order of priests; and the incon- 
siderate multitude deemed those who were 
without these, to he destitute of all religion ; 
and by the Roman laws, those who seemed 
to deny the Deity or the national gods 
were regarded as the pests of human society. 
Resides, the worship of so many deities 

; afforded support to a countless throng of 
I priests, augurs, soothsayers, merchants, 
and artists — all of whom were in danger of 
coming to want, if Christianity should pre- 
vail ; and therefore, with united strength, 
they rose up against it and wished to ex- 
terminate its followers. 2 

8. They whose interest it was to arrest 
the progress of Christianity, in order to 
effect their object the sooner, disseminated 
among the vulgar the basest calumnies 
against the Christians and their religion. 
These slanderous stories, the people, who 
were fickle and credu lous, too easily ac- 

1 See Tacitus, Annul. lib. xv. cap. xliv. ; Suetonius, 
Nero, cap. xri. Because such as could not endure the 
sacred rites and the religion of the Romans, nor those 
of all the world, seemed to be the foes of mankind and 
to indulge hatred towards all nations. 

* See the account of Demetrius the silversmith. Acts 


credited. What they were may be learned 
from the writers of apologies for Christianity 
in the early ages. 3 The same persons cun- 
ningly persuaded the multitude, that all 
the calamities, wars, tempests, and diseases, 
which afflicted mankind, were sent upon 
them by the angry gods, because the Chris- 
tians, who contemned their authority, were 
everywhere tolerated. 4 Other less weighty 
causes are here omitted. 

9. The various kinds of punishment, both 
capital and corrective, which were inflicted 
on those who venerated Christy are de- 
scribed by learned men, in works professedly 
on that subject. 5 The manner of pro- 
ceeding before the tribunals may be seen 
in the Acts of the Martyrs , in the letters 
which passed between Pliny and Trajan , 
and in other ancient documents. 6 But it 
is clear, that the mode of proceeding in the 
courts was not always the same; for the 
laws and the rescripts of the emperors, by 
which the magistrates were to be guided, 
were very different at different periods. 
Thus, at one time the Christians were care- 
fully sought after; at another, the judges 
waited till some one came forward to accuse 
them. Sometimes the confessing or con- 
victed Christians were hurried forthwith to 
execution, if they did not renounce their 
religion; at other times, the magistrates 
laboured, by various species of torture and 
cruelty, to induce them to apostatize. 

10. Those who fell in these perilous 
days of the church, being put to death in 
different ways, were called Martyrs; a term 
borrowed from the sacred writings, and 
denoting that they were witnesses for Christ. 
Those who were bold to profess Christ 
before the magistrates, and for his sake 
incurred the loss of health, or goods, or 
honours, were denominated confessors. 
Both obtained immense veneration and 
influence among the Christians ; and they 
enjoyed prerogatives and honours which 

six. 25. Pliny, Epist. lib x. ep. 97. “The temples, 
which were almost deserted, begin to be frequented 
again ; and the sacred rites, which had been long ne- 
glected, are again performed. The victims which 
hitherto had found almost no purchasers, begin to come 
again to the market,” &c. 

3 This subject is nearly exhausted by Kortholt, 
Paganus Ubtrectator , teu de Cakemniis gentil. in Christ. 
Keil, 1698, 4to; to which add Huldrich, Be Calum - 
nits gentil. in Christ. Zur. 1744, 8vo. [See also Tur- 
ner’s Calumnies on the primitive Christians accoimted 
for. London 1727, 8vo.— R. 

4 See Arnobius, Adversus Genies, [and Tertullian, 
Apologet . cap. xl — Schl. 

5 G&Uonius and, Sagittarius, Be Crudatibus 
Marty mm, the latter printed at Jena, 1673, 4to; the 
best edition of the former is, Antw. 1 668, 1 2rao. [Both 
contain mixtures of the doubtful with the true; for the 
Acta Martyrum now extant cannot be relied on. 
— Mosheim, Be Reb. Chr. &c. — Mur. 

6 See Boehmer, Jus Eccles. Protest, tom. ir. lib. v. 
Becretal. tit i. see. 32. 
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were altogether peculiar and extraordinary; 
and such as would furnish matter for a 
volume, which would be useful in various 
respects. These prerogatives were un- 
doubtedly conferred on the martyrs and 
confessors, to induce others more readily 
to encounter evils of every kind for Christ’s 
sake. 1 But as all peculiar privileges, by 
the fault of men. degenerate into sources 
of evil, so these were conferred not un- 
frequently on the undeserving; and they 
served to encourage superstition and other 
evils. 

11. That a great number of persons of 
every class and rank, suffered death for the 
cause of Christ , during the first three or 
four centuries, no impartial person ac- 
quainted with those times can entertain a 
doubt. But since Dodwell's attempt to 
invalidate this ancient opinion, 2 many have 
agreed with him, and have maintained 
that only a few actually suffered death on 
account of the Christian religion ; but they 
have met with strenuous opposers, who re- 
gard this opinion as derogatory to divine 
race. Those who take the middle path 
etween these two extremes, will probably 
come nearest to the truth. The martyrs 
were not so numerous as they were an- 
ciently supposed to be, and as some still 
account them ; but they were more nume- 
rous than Dodwell and his friends suppose. 
Into this opinion, I think, they will most 
readily come, who learn from the ancient 
writers, that even in the most calamitous 
times of the Church, not all the Christians, 
everywhere, were persecuted and arraigned 


1 This seems quite too philosophical an account of 
this matter. The early Christians did not thus coldly 
calculate distant) consequences and effects, in order to 
determine what place in their affections and what rank 
in the church, they should give to their brethren and 
pastors who suffered and died for their religion. Na- 
ture, religion, -and all the ties which united them to 
Christ, to the church', and to one another, combined to 
render these holy men and consistent Christians Vene- 
rable and lovely in their eyes, and of course to procure 
them a rank and privileges in tie church altogether 
peculiar. Whoever reads the most authentic accounts 
of the ancient martyrs, qf Polycarp, for instance, will 
see abundant evidence ofthe operation of these causes ; 
but nothing of that calculating policy of which Mosheim 
speaks — Mur. 

2 In his noted dissertation, De Paucitate rhartyram, 
which is the eleventh among his Dissert Cyptiamcce , 
[Gibbon eagerly seized on DodweU’s conclusions in 
this dissertation; and in the sixteenth Chapter of his 

Decline and Fasti &c. he endeavours tb extenuate the 
cruelties of the Roman authorities against the Chris- 
tians, and to dfepreciate their sufferings in the cause of 
truth. See Milman’s excellent notes on this chapter ; 
and some judicious remarks in that most interesting 
work, Maitland's Church in the Catacombs. Lond. 

1846, in the fourth chapter, entitled “The Martyrs of 
the Catacombs.'* This work contains numerous pic* 

torial illustrations ofthe sepulchral remains ofthe pri- 

mitive Christians in Home, many of them now published 
for the first titne; and 1 can vottch, from personal ob- 

servation, for the extreme accuracy with which they 

are executed.— ii. 


for trial. Persons in the humbler condi- 
tions of life were generally more safe, while 
greater danger impended over the rich, 
whose wealth had charms for the judges, 
over the learned, the doctors and heads of 
churches, the witty and the eloquent. 3 

12. The words and actions of the mar- 
tyrs, from the time of their arrest till their 
last moments, were carefully committed to 
writing, in order to be read on certain days 
as examples to posterity. But only a few 
of these Acta Marty rum have reached us; 4 
much the greater part of them having been 
committed to the flames, during the ten 
years’ war of Diocletian against the Chris- } 
tians; for that emperor required all the 
books and papers of Christians at that time 
to be collected and burned. Prom the 
eighth century, both the Greeks and the 
Latins took great pains to compile lives of 
the ancient martyrs ; but the more discern- 1 
ing even in the Romish Church now admit 
that the greater part of these accounts are 
mere fables, dressed up in a style of affected 
oratory. Nor is more credit due to those 
catalogues of saints called Martyrol’ogies , 
which were either compiled by ignorant 
and incompetent men or have since been 
much falsified. Hence this part of ecclesi- 
astical history enjoys very little light. 

13. Nero was the first emperor who per- 
secuted the Christiana, and his cruelty was 
extreme. He accused those innocent peo- 
ple of a crime which he himself had commit- 
ted ; namely, that of setting fire to the city 
of Rome. 5 * * And to make the punishment 
correspond with the crime, he caused the 
streets of the city to be illuminated through 
the night by the burning bodies of many of 
them, whom he had sewed up alive in gar- 
ments covered wfth piteh. Others were 
put to death in a different manner. This 
persecution began in the middle of Novem- 
ber, A.D. 64. In it, the ancients tell us, 
Paul and Peter suffered death at Rome; 
but many cannot bring themselves to be- 
lieve this, because of its repugnance to chro- 
nology. 8 This persecution terminated at 


3 See Martyrium Polycarpi, sec. 12} Acta Fruc* 
tuosii in Ruinart’s Acta Martyr, p. 219* Cyprian, 
Epnt. v. and xiv. p. 10 and 23 ed. Benedict, and many 
others ; Mosheim, De Feb. Christ ante C. M. p. 106. 
— Mur. 

4 Such of them as are not wholly unworthy of credit 
were collected in a moderate sized folio, by Rtdnasrt, 
Acta primorum Martyrum sincerar et Selector. Anaa ter. 
1713, folio. 

& See the two French dissertations of Alph. de Tig- 
notes, on the. cause and the commencement of Nero's 
persecution in Masson's Histoire ciitiqise de la Rfc 
pubhque des LettreSi tome viii. pages 74 — 117, and 
tome ix. pages 172—186. See also Toinard on t&o 
tantius, De MorUbus persectdorum t p. 308 

6 Tttl’ernont, Histoire des EmpereurSi tome i. p. 564, 
i and Baratier, De Succesd&pe liamanor Pontif cap. 
i v p. 60 All agree that both these apostles* Paul and' 
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the death of Nero, who is well known to 
have been his own executioner, A.D. 68. 
For about four years , therefore, the Chris- 
tians suffered every species of cruelty at 
his hands. 

14. How far the persecution under Nero 
extended is not agreed among the learned. 
For while the greater number suppose it 
spread over the whole Roman < empire , there 
are those who think it was confilied to the 
city of Rome. The former opinion, which 
is the more ancient, 1 appears to us best 


Peter, were put to death in the reign of Nero; but in 
respect to the year and the place, there is controversy 
Many question whether both suffered at the same time. 
They believe, according to the testimony of Prudentius 
( Peristephan. Hym. xii. Be pmsione beat. A post. Petri et 
Pauli, ver. 5), that Peter suffered one year earlier than 
Paul, but on the same day. As to the day on which 
Paul suffered, some make it the 29th of June, and 
others the 23d of February. The year is by some de- 
termined co A.D. 64; so Von Henchen, Acta Sanrtot. 
April, tom. i. ; Papebroch, Propylteumad Acta Sane- 
tor. (May) ; Pagi, Critica in 'Annul. Baron, tom. 
i. pages 51, 52. 1 by others A.D. 65, and again 
by others A.D. 67 , so Baumgarten ; — and lastly 
by others A.D 68; so, also, Pearson, Annales Paulini, 
p. 25, which is the most probable opinion. The 
day when both apostles suffered was probably the 
22 d of February. That Paul was beheaded during 
Nero’s persecution, is supported by the testimony of 
Eusebius, Hist Ecd. lib. ii. cap. xxv.. and of Lactan- 
tius. Be Mart, persecut. cap. ii. p. 1375, ed. Bunemann. 
As to the place , an obscure writer, Valenus, in a 
book. Quo Petrus Romam non nenisse dernonstratur , 
1660, 4 to, p. 40, denies that either apostle suffered at 
Rome, and endeavours to prove that their martyrdom 
was at Jerusalem, which also Bale maintains in regard 
to Peter, Centur . Scriptor. Britan, p 16. This opi- 
nion is confuted by various writers, who are mentioned 
in Walch’s Bibhoth. theol. select a, tom. iii p. 458. On 
this whole subject, consult Cave, Life of Paul , chap, 
vii^ sec. 9, p. 424, of his Antiq. A postal. Tillemont, 
Mem. pour sermr a Vhistoire de I'eglise , tom. i part ii. 
,n. 42, p. 76S; and Fabricius, Codex Apocryph. N. T. 
par. i. p 450. On the fabulous circumstances re- 
lated of Paul's martyrdom, see Walcli’s Hist. JEccles. 
N. T. p. 277 — SchL [On the chronology of Paul’s 
life and labours, see Witsius, Meletemata Leidensia, 
1703, 4to; Pearson, Annates Paul.; the Introductions to 
the N. T. by Eichhorn, Bertholt, Horne, &c- and other 
works referred to in Winer’s Biblisches Realm, art. 
Paul. — Mur. [See also Burton’s Attempt to ascertain 
the Chronology of the Acts of the Apostles , &c. Oxf. 
1830; Gresswell’s Bissert. on a Harm, of the Gospels , 
vol. i diss. xiii vol. ii. diss. 1 ; and the Supp. vci. 
Brown’s Ordo Saidorvm, p 96, &c.; and the older Works 

by Lar^ner, Benson, Macknight, &c R. 

l The first who rejected the common opinion, so far 
as I know, was Baldwin [an eminent civilian of 
Paris, who died A.D 1573], in his Comment, ad edicta 
Imperator. in Christiana*, pag. 27, 28. After him, 
L&unoi, in Biss, qua Sulpith Seven locus de prima 
martyrum Gallice epocka mndicatur, sec. 1, pag. 139, 
140, Opera, tom. ii. par. i. Still more learned, 
and on the same side, was Dodwell, diss. xi. in his 
Bissert. Cyprian, sec. 13, p. 59, whom many others 
have followed; among whom are Le Clerc, Hut. 
Bccles. N. T. Ssecul. i. p. 428; Lange, Hist. Ec- 
cles. p. 360; Gurtler, Syst. theol . prophet, p. 491; 
Baumgarten, Auszug der Kirchetigesch, vol i. p. 
376, who supposes the persecution extended only so 
far as the power of the Praetorian Prsefect ; Sender, 
Selec. Capita Hist. Eccles. tom. i. p. 24. [Also Schmidt, 
Handbuch der christl. Kirchengesch , vol. L p. 120' 
and Neander, Algem Gesch. d. christl Rel. \c. vol! 
1. part i. p. 137 — Mur. [The arguments for both 
opinions are stated in Walch, Hist . Eccles p. 548, 
who thinks the question to be altogether doubtful. 
Jablonski wias of the same sentiment, Institut. Histories 
Christ . antiq. p. 40 — SchL 


supported. We do not hesitate to join 
with those who think that public laws were 
enacted against the whole body of Chris- 
tians, and were sent abroad into the pro- 
vinces To this opinion we are led, among 
other reasons, by the authority of TertuU 
lian , who clearly intimates that Nero, as 
well as Domitian , enacted laws against the 
Christians, which laws Trajan in part re- 
pealed or annulled. 2 The noted Spanish 
or Portuguese inscription, in which Nero 
is commended for having purged the pro- 
vince of the new superstition, is suspected 
by the Spaniards themselves, and I place 
no reliance on it. 3 The Christians, more- 
over, were condemned, not so much for 
their religion as on the charge of having 
set fire to Rome. 4 Hut who can suppose 
that a religious sect which the emperor 
himself charged with such a crime, would 
be quietly tolerated by him beyond the 
limits of Rome? 5 


2 Tertullian, Apoloyet. cap. iv. p. 46, ed. Haver- 
camp. [Considering Tertullian’s fervid and rhetori- 
cal style, his vague assertions that Nero first “ drew the 
sword” against the Christians, and that the vilest 
of the emperors enacted persecuting laws are now 
generally rejected as insufficient evidence, in the ab- 
sence of well-attested facts, either that Nero enacted 
public laws against the Christians, or that his persecu- 
tion of them in the city extended to the provinces. On 
this subject, ai*d on the causes which implicated the 
Christians with the burning of Rome, see Milman’s 
Hist, of Christ, chap. ii. pages 36—38, and note in p. 

3 This inscription may be seen in Gruterus, In- 
scripttones , vol. i. page 218, note 9. [It is this: 
Neroni, ob provinciam latronibus et his qui novum 
generi humano superstitionem inculcabant, purgatam,] 
But the best Spanish writers do not venture to defend 
the authority of this inscription, because it has not 
been seen by any one; and Cyriac of Ancona, who 
first produced it, is acknowledged by all to be unworthy 
of credit. 1 will subjoin the decision of that excel- 
lent and judicious historian of Spain, Ferreras, 
Histoire generate d'Espagne, tome i. p. 192: “I can- 
not refrain from remarking, tnat Cyriac of Ancona 
was the first who published the inscription and that 
from him all others had derived it. But as the credi- 
bility of this writer is suspected in the judgment of all 
the learned, and as not a vestige nor any recollection 
of this inscription remains in the places where it is 
said to have been found, and no one now knows where 
to find it ; every one may form such opinion of it as 
he pleases.” [Yet this spurious inscription found a 
zealous defender in the younger Walch, who published 
a Dissertation, entitled Persecut. Christianorum Heron, 
in Hi*p. ex ant quis monim. probanda, uberior explana - 
tio. Jena, 1753, 4to.— R. 

4 SeeRuinart, Prcyf. ad Acta Martyrum, p. 31, &c. 

5 Nearly all the facts relating to this persecution, 
except the martyrdom of Peter and Paul, we owe to 
Tacitus, the Roman historian, Annal. lib. xv. cap. 
xliv. After describing the conflagration, which utterly 
consumed three of the fourteen wards, and spread ruin 
in seven others, and likewise the efforts of Nero to 
soothe the indignant and miserable citizens, he says : 
“ But no human aid, no munificence of the prince, nor 
expiations of the gods, removed from him the infamy 
of having ordered the conflagration. Therefore, to 
stop the clamour, Nero falsely accused and subjected 
to the most exquisite punishments, a people hated for 
their crimes called Christians. The founder of the 
sect, Christ, was executed in the reign of Tiberius, hv 
the procurator Pontius Pilate. The pernicious super- 
stition, depressed for a time, burst forth again, 
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15. Nero being dead, tbe fury of this murdered.* The principal martyrs named 
first war against the Christians ceased, are Flavius Clemens , a consul, and Fla* 
But in the year 93 or 94, 1 a new assault via Domitilla , 6 his niece or wife. In the 
was made upon them by Domitian , an em- midst of this persecution John, the apostle, 
peror little inferior in "crime to Nero. 2 was banished to the isle of Patmos; but 
The cause of the persecution, if we give whether he was first cast into a caldron of 
credit to Hegesippusl was the fear of losing boiling oil by order of the emperor, and 
his empire; for the emperor had learned in came out alive and unhurt, though ^asserted 
some way that a person would arise from by Tertullian and others, has appeared to 
among the relatives of Christ , who would at- many to be uncertain. 6 
tempt a revolution and would produce com- t The temJn , tion 0 f tWs persecution b stated 
motion m the empire. 3 I his persecution ren tly by the ancients. Some say that Domitian him- 
undoubtedlv was severe, but it was of short self put an end to it before his death. Hegesippus (in ' 
, . J -i Eusebius, Eccl. Hist . lib. iii. cap. xx.) states that Do** 

Continuance, as the emperor was soon after having learned that there were Christians of 

the lineage of David and kinsmen of Christ, still living 

— in Palestine, had them brought to Rome, and interro* 

, , _ _ , ...... - .. gated them closely respecting their pedigree, their 

only through Judea, the birth-place of the evd, but at wealth and the f utu re kingdom of Christ. And from 
Rome also, where everything atrocious and b^e centres their answers and their whole appearance, he concluded 
and is in repute. Those first seized confessed , then be bad not hing to fear from them, and dismissed them ; 
a vast multitude, detected by their me&ns, were con- and thereupon he published a decree terminating the 
™*ed, n °t so much of the crime of ^mngthe ^city as ecution p So likewise Tertullian ( Jpologet . cap. 

of hatred to mankind. And msult was added to their £ 60) of Domitian, “He receded from his at- 

torments; for, being clad in skins of wild beasts, they ^ nd J re -called those he had banished.” But 

were torn to pieces by dogs, or affixed to crosses to Lac f antius , De Mortt persecu t. cap. iii.) represents 
be burned, were used as lights to dispel the darkness of hig actg and v e£cts as repea i ed after his death , when it 
night when the day way gone. Nero devoted hra gar- the Church recovered its former state. And 

dens to the show, and held f Circensiau .games, mixing on Ne rva (Dion Cum*, lib. MU. cap. i. 

with the rabble, or mounting a chariot clad like a ab] J* d gedby Xiphilin), says that “Nerva re-called those 
coachman. Hence, though the guilty and those merit- banis b ed for impiety,” i.e. the Christians. Perhaps 
ing the severest punishment suffered, yet compassion Domitian published an edict favourable to the Chris- 
was excited because they were destroyed, not for the tiang a little before h is death, the benefits of which 
public good, but to satisfy the cruelty of an individual. they began t0 en j oy fi rs t after his decease — Schl. 

The commencement of this persecution is determined 5 See Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. iii. cap. xviii. and 
by the time of the conflagration, which Tacitus says Chronicnn ^ ann . 95 . some have supposed that the 
C Annal. cap. xv. pages 3 3 -*- 41 ) began the 18th of Jifiy, wife and nie(je of Clemens bot h had the same name, 
A.D. 65 (or xiv. KaJend. textiles* C. Lecamo et M. and tbe firgt wag ban i s bed to the island of Panda - 
Licinio Coss.), and lasted six days. Some time after, tar ^ a near Italy? and t h e second to another island 
but in the same year , the persecution broke out ; but ca]led p mtia% See Tillemont, Mem.pour servir d I'his - 
how long it continued is uncertain. If Paul and Peter toirede tom. ii. p. 124, &c and Fleury, Histoin, 

suffered in the very last year of Nero s reign, as the livr. n. sec. 52 Schl. [See Burton’s Lect. on 

fathers state (Eusebius, Chronicon; and Jer0 “)®» " e the 1 See. Hist, of the first three centuries, vol. i. pages 
Viris illustr. cap. 1 . and v,), Hie 367-8, for an accountof this interesting case of mar- 

ceased only on Nero s death. But if they suffered ear- tyrdom He observes that Domitian had destined the 
lier, then we have no proof of the continuance of the ^ ng of this clemens and Domitilla to succeed him in 
persecution so long. — Mur. the empire: and therefore if the tyrant had been cut off 

1 The precise year in which the persecution J by Do- before ttiey su ff eredj « a Christian prince might have 
mitian began is not certain. Toinard has discussed been geate ^ u the throne of the Caesars at the end 
the point in his notes on Lactantius, Be Mart, persecut. . , fi ce nturv.”— R. 

cap. iii. That it raged in the year 95, is by 6 see the amiSble discussion between the Rev. Mr. 

Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. cap. m. p. 18, but how lopg be- H and myself, in my Syntagma Biss, ad histo - 

. fbjre this it J Wan* A*D* rSm eccles . pJtinJnUur^ tom. t pages 497-546. 

Baron, tom. 1 . pages S5-87) i * U PP 0 ^ [The whole controversy seems to rest on a passage in 

* 1 9,3** Toinard (ufo supra), A.D. 94, and Dodwell ( Dwx. ^ ertulIianLi £ e prcescidpt ado. Jueret. cap. xxxvi. as 
S ! ^/pnan. cap. id. p. 71), A.D- 95. Mosherm, De ^ only ^ ginal authonty for the story, which is in 
1 Reo. Christ, ante C. M. -^• r> * 94 . 0r T f 5 * itself improbable. All the more discerning, of late, 

j? See Ruinart, iW* ad Hcta, Mart. p. 32. [Ittig, ^ d ^ aU ov deny, the truth of the story. —Mur. 

, : *** Cap * vi * S6C * U ’ [SeeJoitin’s jbemurkson Ecc. Hist . voL L pages 290-i. 

, J ' P *a Eusebius r Hist. Eccles. lib, Iii. cap. xix. xx, 
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PART II. 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OR THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER L 

THE STATE OT LEARNING AND PHILOSOPHY. 

I. If it were known what opinions were 
advanced and maintained by the men of 
most intelligence among the oriental na- 
tions at the time when the Christian reli- 
gion began to enlighten mankind, many 
things in the early history of the Church 
might be more fully and more accurately 
explained. But only a few fragments of 
oriental philosophy, as all know, have come 
down to us ; and those which have reached 
us still need the labours of a learned man 
to collect them all, arrange them properly, 
and expound them wisely. 1 
| 2. The prevailing system in Persia was 

that of the Magi, who, as is well known, 
placed two principles or deities over the 
universe — the one good, the other evil. The 
followers of this system, however, were not 
agreed in respect to the precise nature of 
these principles.* Yet this doctrine spread 
over no small portion of Asia and Africa, 

■ particularly among the Chaldeans, Assy- 
rians, Syrians, and Egyptians, though un- 
der different modifications ; nor did it leave 
the Jews untinctured with its principles. 3 
The Arabians of that and the subsequent 
age were more remarkable for strength and 
courage than for intellectual culture; for 
they attained to no celebrity for learning 
before the times of Mohammed . This their 
own writers do not deny. 4 

3. The Indians, from the earliest times, 
were much famed for their love of profound 
knowledge. Of their philosophical tenets 
we could perhaps form an opinion, at the 

i There is extant an English work of Thomas Stan- 
ley, on The History qf Oriental * Philosophy , which Le 
: Clerc translated, into Latin. Bat that learned man 
, has left the field of oriental philosophy not to be gleaned 
: only, but to be reaped by others. He is much inferior 
both in genius and erudition to Brucker, whose Hist, 
frit. Philos, should by all means be consulted. 

'i See Hyde, Historia religionis veterum Persarum. 
Oxen. 1700. 4to, a very learned work, but Hi-digested 
and full of improbable conjectures. [For more recent 
i Information, see a work by Dr. Tholuck of H ille, en- 
' titled, Sufirmus sine theosophies Persarum pantheistica, 
&c. Berl. 1821> $vo ; also, Milman’s Hist, of Christ 
vol. 1. p. 65, ftc. with the references in the notes. Matter, 
In his valuable Histoire critique du Onosticisme, &c. 2d 
edit. 1846, throws additional light on the religious and 
philosophical views of the principal Persian and Indian 
sects, and omfftelr influence primarily on Judaism and 
afterwarefe on the corrupters of Christianity. See 
vol. L pages >05—160.— JR. 

3 Soe Wolf, Manicfueirrms ante Manicheeos. Harnb* 

i707, 8vo ; Mosheim, Hates on Cudwoith V IntelL Suit. 
paged 328—423, &c. [See also Burton's Hampton Leo 
tures, pages 48} &c R. 

4 See Abulpharajus, • De Moribut Araburru p, A pub- 
lished by Pocoek. ] 


present day, if their very ancient sacred 
book which they denominate Veda or the 
lam were brought to light, and translated 
into some language better known. The 
accounts given by travellers among the In- 
dians concerning this book are so contra- 
dictory and fluctuating that we must wait 
for further information. 6 The Egyptians 


5 1 have recently learned that this most desirable | 
book has been obtained by some French Jesuits resid- 
ing in India; and that it has been or will be deposited 
in the King of France’s library. See Letire du JP. 
Calmette dH.de Carfigny, in the Lettrex edifiantes 
et curiemes des Miss. Etrangires , tom. xxi. Recueil, p. 
456, &c. and tom. xxiii. Rec. p. 161. [The Hindoo lite- 
rature and thedjogy were little known when Mosheim 
wrote. Sinpe that tame, and especially since the esta- 
blishment of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, by Sir 
William Jones in 1793, this field of knowledge has been 
explored with equal industry and success. See the 
Asiatic Researches, 13 vols. 4to ; Sir William Jones's 
works, 6 vols. 4to ; Rev. William Ward’s View of the 
Hut. 8$c. of the Hindoos , 3 vols. 8vo; and numerous other 
works. But it is not true that the Vedas have been 
brought to Europe, as Mosheim had been informed. 
On the contrary, Mr Holbrooke, in the 8th vol of the 
Asiatic Res. describes them as not worth translating. He 
i says: “ They are too voluminous for a complete transla- 
tion of the whole ; and what they contain would hardly 
reward the labour of the reader, much less that of the 
translator. ” The Vedas axe four in number, called Rig 
Veda, Yajush Veda, Saman Veda, and Atharvan Veda, 
Thu first consists of five sections, in 10,090 verses; the 
second is divided into eighty sections, in 9.000 verses ; 
the third consists of one hundred sections and 3,000 
verses; the fourth of nine sections, with subdivisions, 
and 6,000 verses. Besides the four Vedas, the Hindoos 
i have fourteen other sacred books, of later date and in- 
terior authority; viz. four Upavedas, six Angas, and 
four Upangas. All these were supposed to b>* the pro- j 
due lions of divine persons, and to contain all true know- | 
ledge, secular as well as sacred. The commentaries on 1 
these books, the compilations from them, and digests 
of their principles, are almost innumerable, and consti- 
tute the whole encyclopaedia of the Hindoos. Several 
of these have been translated into European languages; 
namely, L' Ezour - V edarn , or ancten commentaire du 
Pedum, &c. k Yverdon, 1778, 2 vols. 12m©. The Bha- 
guat* Qeeta, or Dialogues cf Kreeshna and Arjoon , in 
eighteen Lectures, with notes by Wilkins. London, I 
1785, 4 to ; JBagavadam, ou doctrine divine * ouvrage 
Indien canonique sur V Eire supreme, let dieux , les geans, 1 
les hommes, les diverse s parties de Vuniners (by Foucher 
d’Obsonville), k Paris, 1 788, 8vo. Oupnekhut, h. e. 
.iJecretuni legendum, opus ipsa in India rarissimum* 
continent antiquam et arcanam, seu theolog. et pkilosoph. 
doctnnam, e quatuor saens Indorum libru excerptam — 
e Persico idiomate in Latinum version— studio et opera 
Anquetil du Perron, 1801-2, 2 vols. 4to. Institutes qf 
Hindoo Law , or the ordinances cf Menu, translated by 
Sir William Jones. Lond. 1796, 8VO. The last is sup- 
posed to follow next after the Vedas in age. Sir Wm. 
Jones thinks it was, most probably, compiled about 880 
years before Christ, and the Vedas about 300 years ear- 
lier. The other sacred books of the Hindoos are much 
later, yet all are now ancient. From the similarity of 
views between the Hindoo philosophers and those of 
Greece, it has been thought that they must hate had 
some intercourse, or that one borrowed from the other. 
The ideas of the fathers in the Christian Church, mad 
of some modems, would make the Greeks indebted to 
the Orientals; but Meiners ( Historia doctrines de 
tmo Deo) and others would reverse the stream of philo- 
sopwc knowledge, by supposing it followed the inarch 
©f Alexander's army from Greece to India. It is to 
i be hoped this subject will receive more fight from 



were unquestionably divided into various 
sects, disagreeing in opinion; 1 so that it is 
a vain attempt of some to reduce the phi- 
losophy of this people to one system. 

| 4. But of all the different systems of 

philosophy which were received in Asia 
and in a part of Africa in the age of our 
Saviour, none was so detrimental to the 
Christian Church as that which was styled 
yyatUg, or science; i.e. the way to the 
knowledge of the true God , and which we 
have ' above called the oriental philosophy, 
in order to distinguish it from the Grecian. 
For, from this school issued the leaders 
and founders of those sects which, during 
the three first centuries, disturbed and trou- 
bled the Christian Church. . They endea- 
voured to accommodate the simple and pure 
doctrines of Christianity to the tenets of 
their philosophy; and in doing so they 
produced various fantastic and strange no- 
tions, and obtruded upon their followers 
systems of doctrine, partly ludicrous, and 
partly intricate and obscure, in a very high 
degree. The ancient Greek and Latin fa- 
thers, who contended against these sects, 
supposed indeed that their sentiments were 
derived from Plato; but those good men, 
being acquainted with no philosophy but 
the Grecian and ignorant of everything 
oriental, were deceived by the resemblance 
between some of the doctrines of Plato and 
I those embraced by these sects. Whoever 
compares the Platonic philosophy carefully 
, with the Gnostic, will readily see that they 
are widely different. 8 


l* $39 investigations which axe going forward with such 
IX 1 1 success in the present age. — Mur. [The result of re- I 
cent inquiries into the nature of the Indian philosophy 
may he seen ip Mtter’s Geschiohte d. Philos, alter Zeit. 

; translated by Morrison, vdl. iv. p. 330, &o.—R. 

1 See Mosheim’s Note's an Qudworth's Intellectual 

System, tom. i. p. 415. [It ought to have been stated 
m a previous nbte, where this work was first referred 
to, that all these valuable notes and dissertations in 
the Latin tramlation osf Cudworth^ published in Ger- 
many by Mosheim in 1733, have been recently trans- 
lated into English by Mr. Hafristfh, in his edition of 
Cud worth, published in London in 1345, in three vo- 
lumes. — R. ; , , , 

2 Mosheim, in this and the four following sections, 
describes an oriental philosophy, tlie supposed parent of 
the Gnostic system, as if its existence yiras universally 
admitted, and its character well understood. Yet the 
system here described is of his own formation, being 
->uch a system as must have existed, according to his 
judgment, in order to account for the Gnosticism of 
early ages. In his Comment . de Rebus Christ, &c. peg. 
19—21, and in his Hist, de Causis suppositorum librorum 
inter Christianos sceculi primt et secundi, secs. 3 — 6 , 
(in his Dissert, ad Hist. Ecd*s pertinentes, tom. i. pag. 
223 — 23$), he confesses that he has little evidence, ex- 
cept the necessity of the supposition, for the existence 
of this philosophy. He also admits that the fathers j 
knew nothing of it; he might have added that they 
testify that Gnosticism hod no existence till the days 
of Adrian, in the second century. That Gnosticism as 
such had no existence in the first century, and that 
it is in vain sought for in the New Testament, ap- 
pears to be satisfactorily proved by Tittmann, Tractatus 


5. The first principles of this philosophy 
seem to have been the dictates of mere rea- 
son. For the author of it undoubtedly thus 
reasoned : There is much evil in the world, 
and men are hurried on, as by the instinct 
of nature, to what reason condemns. Yet 
that Eternal Mind from whom all other 
spirits emanated, is doubtless perfectly free 
from evil, or is infinitely good and benefi- 
cent. Hence the source of the evils with 
which the world abounds, must be some- 
thing external to the Deity. But there is 
nothing external to him, except what is 
material ; and therefore matter is to be re- 
garded as the source and origin of all evil 
and vice. From these principles the con- 
clusion was that, matter existed eternally, 
and independently of God ; and that it re- 
ceived its present form, not from the will 
or fiat of God, but from the operation of 
some being of a nature inferior to God: in 
other words, that the world and the human 
race came from the creating hand, not of 
the supreme Deity, but of one of inferior 
capacity and perfections. For who can be- 
lieve that the supreme God, who is infinitely 
removed from all evil, would fashion matter 
which is in its nature evil and corrupt, and 
would impart to it any portion of his rich 
gifts? But, attempting to go. farther and 
to explain how, or by what accident or con- 
trivance, that rude and malignant substance 
called matter became so skilfully arranged 
and organized, and especially how souls. of 
celestial origin became joined with bodies 
composed of it, both reason and Common 
sense forsook them. They therefore re- 
sorted to their imaginative faculty and to 
mere fables, in order to explain the origin 
of the world and of mankind. 

6. But as those who undertake to explain 
what is obscure and difficult of solution by 
means of mere conjecture, can very seldom 
agree ; so those who attempted to solve this 
j difficulty split into various* sects. Some 
! conceived there must be two eternal first 
principles, the one presiding over light, the 
other over matter; and by the contests be- 
tween these principles they accounted for 
1 the mixture of good and evil in our world. 
Others assigned to matter, not an eternal 
lord but an architect merely; and they sup-] 
posed that some one of those immortal 


de vestigiis Gnosticorum in JV. T. Jrustra qvcesitis 
Lips. 1773. That notwithstanding mjfpy points o 
resemblance can be traced, it Is materially differed I 
from any system of either Grecian or oriental philoso- 
phy, it is the object of Lewald to show, Comment. a a 
historiam, SfC. de doctrina Gnosttca. Heidelb, 1818. Foi 
very ingenious and profound speculations on the sub- 
ject generally, see Neander, AUgem. Gesch. der chnsti 
Religion uni Kirche, voL t part ii. pages 627— €70.- 
I Mur. 
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beings whom God produced from himself, 
was induced by some unforeseen event to 
attempt the reduction of matter, which lay 
remote from the residence of God, into some 
kind of order, and also to fabricate men. 
Others again imagined a sort of Triumvi- 
rate; for they distinguished the supreme 
Deity from the prince of matter and the 
author of all evil on the one hand, and from 
the architect of the world on the other. 
When these three systems came to be 
dilated and explained, new controversies 
unavoidably arose, and numerous divisions 
followed, as might be expected from the 
nature of the case, and as the history of 
those Christian sects which followed this 
philosophy expressly declares. 

| 7. Yet, as all these sects set out upon 

one and the same first principle, their disa- 
greement did not prevent their holding in 
common certain doctrines and opinions re- 
specting God, the world, mankind, and some 
other points. They all therefore maintained 
the existence from eternity of a Being full 
of goodness, wisdom, and other virtues, of 
whom no mortal can form an adequate idea 
— a Being who is the purest light , and is 
diffused through that boundless space to 
which they gave the Greek appellation of 
Pleroma; that this eternal and most perfect 
Being, after existing alone and in absolute 
repose during an infinite period, produced 
out of himself two sprits of different sexes, 
and both perfect resemblances of their pa- 
rent ; that from the marriage of these two 
spirits, others of a similar nature originated; 
that successive generations ensued; and 
thus, in process of time, a celestial family 
was formed, in the Pleroma. This divine 
progeny being immortal and unchangeable 
m their nature, these philosophers were dis- 
posed to call A/uifsg, jEons, a term which 
signifies eternal and beyond the influence 
of time and its vicissitudes. 1 But how nu- 
merous these JEons were was a subject of 
controversy among them. 


I The word aiatv properly signifies an infinite , or at 
least indefinite, duration , and is opposed to a finite or a 
temporary, duration. But by metonymy, it was used to 
designate immutable beings who exist for ever It was 
so used even by the Greek philosophers about the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, as appears from a 
passage in Arrian, Dm Epictet. lib. ii sec 5, where 
amv is opposed to avflpwi ros, or to a frail, changeable 
being. Ov y/op cutav aAA.* avQpm ro? pepos twv 
vravnaVi'Uis <opa Tjpepa*' eucrrrjvtu p* Set w? &pav, kol'i 

yapekdeiv m toaay. «I am not an Mon (an eternal and 
unchangeable being), but a man , and a part of the uni- 

is a part 0f the da * : like an hour I 

and toen pass away ** It was therefore not 
“ application of the term alhv by the Gnostics, to 
useit as the designation of a celestial and immortal 
even the fathers of the ancient church apply 
the term to angels, both good and bad. That all who 
1116 or . ien tal philosophy, whether Greeks 
or not used the term in this sense, appears from a pas- 


8. Beyond tbe region of light, where God 
and his family dwell, exists a rude and un- 
formed mass of matter, heaving itself con- 
tinually in wild commotion. This mass, 
one of the celestial family, at a certain 
time either accidentally wandering beyond 
the Pleroma or sent out by the Deity, 
undertook to reduce to order, to decorate 
with various gifts, and to people with hu- 
man beings and animals of different species, 
and finally to endow and enrich with a 
portion of the celestial light or substance. 
This builder of the world, who was distinct 
from the supreme God, they called the 
Demiurge. He is a being who, though 
possessed of many shining qualities, is ar- 
rogant in his very nature and much in- 
clined to domination. He therefore claims 
absolute authority over the new world he 
has built, as being his sovereign right, to 
the exclusion altogether of the supreme' 
God ; and he requires of mankind to pay 
divine honours exclusively to him and to 
his associates. 

9. Man is composed of a terrestrial, and 
therefore a vicious body, and of a celestial 
soul, which is in sc-ne sense a particle of 
the Deity himself. This nobler* part, the 
soul, itf miserably oppressed by the body, 
which is the seat of his base lusts ; for it is 
not only drawn away by it from the know- 
ledge and worship of the true God, to give 
homage and reverence to the Demiurge and 
his associates, hut it is likewise filled and 
polluted with the love of terrestrial objects 
and sensual pleasures. From this wretched 
bondage, God labours to rescue his daugh- 
ters in various ways, and especially by the 
messengers whom he often sends to them. 
But the Demiurge and his associates, eager 
to retain their power, resist, in all possible 
ways, the divine purpose of recalling souls 
back to himself, and, with great pains, 
labour to obscure all knowledge of the su- 
preme Deity. In this state of conflict, such 
souls as renounce the framers and rulers of 
the world, and aspire after God their pa- 
rent, and suppress the emotions excited by 
depraved matter, will, when freed from the 
body, ascend immediately to the Pleroma ; | 
while those which continue in the bondage 
of superstition and of corrupt matter, must 
pass into other bodies till they awake from 
this lethargy. Yet God will ultimately 
prevail, and having restored to liberty } 
most of the souls now imprisoned in bodies, ’ 
will dissolve the fabric of the world; an d 


I 

sage in Wanes, the Persian, who, as Augustine testifies.” 
called the celestial beings atwve?, or, as Augustine 
translates it, scecula. Some have supposed it so used 
even in the New Test. e.g. Ephes. ii. 2, and Heb. i. 2. 
— Mosheim, De Reb. Chrtst. ante C.M. p. 30 Mur. 
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then the primitive tranquillity will return, 
and God will reign with the happy spirits 
m undisturbed felicity to all eternity.^ 

10. The state of learning, and especially 
of philosophy among the Jews, is manifest 
from what has already been said respecting 
the condition of that nation. It appears 1 
from the books of the New Testament, that 
the recondite science which they called 
Cabala , was then taught and inculcated 
by not a few among them. This science 
was, in many respects, very similar to that 
philosophy which we have called oriental; 
or rather, it is this philosophy itself, ac- 
commodated to the Jewish religion and 
tempered with some mixture of truth. 2 
Nor were the Jews, at that time, wholly 
ignorant of the doctrines of the Greeks ; 
for some of these doctrines had, from the 
days of Alexander the Great, been incor- 
porated into their own religion. Of the 
opinions whi<*h they had adopted from the 
Chaldeans, the Egyptians, and the Syrians, 
I shall say nothing. 3 * 

11. The Greeks are regarded by most 
writers as continuing to hold, the first rank 
in learning and philosophy. There were 
among them at that time, especially at 
Athens, aCute and eloquent men, who taught 
the, precepts of philosophy, as held by the 
ancient sects founded by Plato, Aristotle, 
Zeno, and Epicurus, and who also in- 
structed youth in the principles of elo- 
quence and in the liberal arts. Hence, 
those who were eager for learning resorted 
to Greece from all quarters. And at Alex- 
andria in Egypt, Grecian philosophers and 
rhetoricians were no less numerous ; so that 
thither also, there was a general resort of 
scholars, as to a literary market. 

12. Among the Romans in this age every 

1 The reader will find some excellent observations 
on these Eastern systems of theosophy, on the supposed 
malignity of Matter, on the connexion of this central 
dogma of orientalism with asceticism and celibacy, and 
on its subsequent combination with the Christian sys- 
tem, in Milman’s Hut. of Christ. ii. 82, &c. Nearly 
the same view is given by Isaac Taylor in his Ancient 
Christianity , vol. i. p 147, &c. and p. 177, &c .—22. 

2 Ritter ( Hist, qf Philos.vol. iv. p. 402)says, "As to the 
Cabala of the Jews, recent investigations fully justify 
us in asserting that it belongs to a much later date.*' 
Tholuck is also of opinion that the Oabali&tical works 
now in existence are, comparatively speaking, of re- 
cent date. In Europe the earliest vestiges of fee Cab- 
bala date in the twelfth century, but in Asia they go 
back to the eighth. See his Comment, de vi Grcec. 
Philos inTheohg . Muham etJudaor. Partii. He Qrtu 
Cabalce. Hamb. 1837. On the other hand, Matter 
traces it up to a period antecedent te Christianity. 
See his Hist, du Gnost. i. 135 — R. 

3 See Buddeus, Introductio in historiam phiks. 

; Hebrceorum; and the writers named by Wolfius, Bib- 
liotheca Hebraica, tom. iii. [but, especially Brueker’s 

Hist. Crit Philos tom. ii. period ii. par. i. lib- ii. 

cap i. p. 652. — SchL [See also Matter, Hist, du Gnost. 
vol i pages 76 — 105 and 164 — 186, for a view of the 


branch of learning and science was culti- 
vated. The children of good families were 
from their earliest years instructed especi- 
ally in Grecian learning and eloquence; 
they next applied themselves to philosophy 
and the civil law, and at last repaired to 
Greece to complete their education/ 
Among the sects of philosophers, none were 
more acceptable to the Romans than the 
Epicureans and Academics, whom the lead- 
ing men followed in great numbers in order 
to indulge themselves in a life of pleasure 
without fear or remorse. While Augustus 
reigned, the cultivation of the fine arts was 
held in high honour. But after his death, 
the succeeding emperors being more intent 
on the arts of war than those of peace, these 
studies gradually sank into neglect. 

13. The other nations, as the Germans, 
Celts, and Britons, were certainly not des- 
titute of men distinguished for their genius 
and acumen. In Gaul, the inhabitants of 
Marseilles had long been mueb famed for 
their attention to learning, 5 and they had, 
doubtless, diffused knowledge among the 
neighbouring tribes. Among the Celts, the 
j Druids, who were priests, philosophers, 
and legislators, were renowned for their 
wisdom, but the accounts of them now ex- 
tant are not sufficient to acquaint us with 
the nature of their philosophy. 6 The Ro- 
mans moreover introduced literature and 
philosophy into all the countries which they 
brought under their subjection, for the. 
purpose of softening their savage tempers 
and promoting their civilization/ 


dogmas which the Jews had borrowed from the 
Egyptians and Syrians.— R 

4 See Gaudentius, Liber de Philosophic apud Ro- 
manos initio et progressu, in the 5th vol- of the Nooa 
Variorum Scrip torum Collection Halle, 1747, 8vo, 2nd 
edition. 

5 See the Histoire littfraire de la France , par les 
Rdigieux JBenedictins, Diss. prelim, p. 42, &c. 

a Martini’s Religion des Gaulois, liv. i. chap. xxi. p. 
175, and various others who have written concerning 
the Druids. [This work of Martin is said to be far 
inferior to the following, viz Hutoire des Celtes et par- 
ticul erement des Gaulois et des Germains, par Sim. 
jpelloutier, augmentee par M. de Chiniac. Paris, 1771, 

8 vols. 12mo, and 2 vols 4<to. ; also, Fr6ret, Obs. sur la 
nature et les dogmes de la rehg. Gauloise , in the 
Histoire de V Acad, des Inscrip, tome xviii. ; and his 
Obs. sur la relig. des Gaulois, &c. in the Memoires de 
Literature, tires des registres de l' Acad, des Inscript. 
tome xxiv. Paris, 1756 ; also the introductory part of 
Alsatia lUustrata , by M- Schoepflin, tom. i sec. 
96 Colmar, 1751, fol, — Mur. [The works here re- 
ferred to have been superseded by those of more re- 
cent inquirers. Among these modem works perhaps j 
the fullest and most valuable is, Thierry, Histoire ' 
des Gaulois depuis les temps les plus recuks, jusqu' & i 
l ’ entiere soumission de la Gaule a. la domination romaine, I 
2nd edition, 1835, 3 vols 8vo. The Ethnography of the 
Celts is admirably traced by Dr Pritchard, in the 3rd 
vol. of his Researches into the physical history qf man- 
kind London 1841. — 22. 

7 Juvenal Satyraxv. 110 — 113. 
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i CHAPTER II. miracles when they were necessary, and who 

was sent by Christ himself to make known 
history OF THE teachers, ani> of the tQ man ^ n ^ t } ie divine pleasure and the 
government of the church. way 0 f salvation, to separate those who 

1 As it was the design of our Saviour obeyed the divine commands from all others, 

tn gather a church from among all nations, and to unite them in the bonds of a religi- 
and one which should continue through all ous society . 4 

ao-es, the nature of the case required him 4 . Our knowledge of the seventy disciples 
first to appoint extraordinary teachers who of Christ is still more imperfect than that 
should be his ambassadors to mankind, and of the apostles, for they are but once men- 
everywh^re collect societies of Christians, tioned in the New Testament. Luke x. 1 
and then that he should cause to be placed Catalogues of them indeed are extant, but 
in these societies ordinary teachers and in- these being fabricated by the Greeks have 
terpreters of his will, who should repeat little or no authority or credibility. Their 
and enforce the doctrines taught by the mission was, as appears from the words used 
extraordinary teachers, and keep the people by Luke , solely to the Jewish nation.. Yet 
steadfast in their faith and practice ; for it is very probable that, after the Saviour’s 
any religion will gradually be corrupted ascension to heaven, they performed the 
and become extinct, unless there are per- duties of evangelists , and taught in various 
sons continually at hand to explain and in- countries the way of salvation which they 
culcate it. had learned from Christ . 5 

2 *. The extraordinary teachers whom 5 . As to the external form of the church 
Christ employed in setting up his kingdom, and the mode of governing it, neither 
were those intimate friends of his whom the Christ himself nor his apostles gave any 
Scriptures denominate apostles , and those express precepts. We are therefore to 
seventy disciples of whom mention was made understand, that this matter is left chiefly 
above. To these, I apprehend, must be to be regulated by circumstances, and by 
added, those who are called evangelists, that the discretion of civil and ecclesiastical 
is, as I suppose, those who were either sent rulers . 6 If, however, what no Christian can 

forth to instruct the people by the apostles, ” 

or who, of their own accord, forsaking other ^SStS^SS. 

employments, assumed, the onice OI pro- t0 t ^ e a p 0 stles I have proceeded considerately, and, as 
mul<mtin<r the truths which Christ taught . 1 I think, on good grounds. I am aware that eminent 
a JcL« +« men at this day deny them this power, but perhaps 

And to these we must further add those to differ from me more in words than in reality 

1 1 . . _ t* ^ .L fi A J « . • , , , . • _ T 


or who, of their own accord, forsaking other 
employments, assumed the office of pro- 
mulgating the truths which Christ taught. 1 


whom, in the infancy of the church, God [Mosheim founded his opinion on Matt. x. 20 ; John 

Imnnrf'Afl +n smp'ilr in forPl iTTl Ijlti- 3 dii- 20 j Luke x. I 65 1 Tim. iii. 1,1 Cor. xi 14, 34, 

imparted ability to speak m loreign xan and Titus . See his Jmtiu , mU Christm ma j 0 res, p 

guages which they had never learned ; lor 158> scc.—srhL 

he on whom the divine goodness conferred 5 Catalogues ofthe seventy disciples are extant, sub- 

• /., /. , „ -F, * joined to the Libri nx. de Vita et Morte Mosis, eluci- 

the gift of tongues , ought m my judgment by Gaulmin, and again published by Fabricius, 

to infer from this gift, that God designed Append, ad Hippol. Op. tom. i. p. 41. [See an account 
to employ his ministry in propagating the &g?S£3fl r the 

Christian religion . 2 apostles by his direction and authority, appointed a cer- 

Z. Many have undertaken to write the tain fixed /orm of church government, notagreed 

, * , .7 A r * , All O what that form was. The principal opinions which have 

history 01 the apostles , a IllStory lull OI t>een adopted upon this head may be reduced to tii& four 
fables, doubts, and difficulties, if we pursue following. The first is that of the Roman Catholics , 

• , a_ i - _ it. TSTow Too who maintain that Christ's intention and appointment 

it farther than the books 01 the JN ew 1 es- was ^ that f 0 n 0W€rs should be collected into one 

tament and the most ancient ecclesiastical sacred empire , subjected to the government Of St. Peter 

writer** ran crnidA m 3 A n anostle was a and hls successors, and divided, like the kingdoms of 
writers can grnae us. . ad aposue was a tMs worldi . mto several provinces . that, in consequence 

man who was divinely instructed , and wno thereof, Peter fixed the seat of ecclesiastical dominion 
was invested with the power of making at Rome , but afterwards, to alleviate the burthen of his 
, « . ,t if'!*., office, divided the church into three greater provinces, 

law S^ of punishing the guilty and Wicked accor( jj n g to the division of the world at that time, 
when there was occasion, and of working and appointed a person to preside in each who was 
, dignified with the title of patriarch t that the European j 

1 Ephas. iv. 11. See Eusebius, Hist, eccles. lib iii c. patriarch resided at Rome , the Asiatic at Antioch , and 

xxxvii the African at Alexandria; that the bishops of each 

2 ] Cor. xiv 22, &c. province, among whom there were various ranks, were 

, 3 Writers of the lives ofthe apostles are enume- to reverence the authority of their respective patriarchs ; 
rated by Sagittarius, Introductno ad Mstoriam eccles. and that both bishops and patriarchs were to be pas- 
cap, i p. 2; and by Buddeus, De Ecclesia ApostoUca , sively subject to the supreme dominion of the Roman 
p. 673, &c [The English reader may consult Cave’s Pontiff. See Leo Allatius, De perpetua Consensu 
Lives pf the Apostles and Fathers ofthe first three cen- eccles. Orient et Occident . lib i. cap ii.: and Morin, 
tomes', fol. Lond. 1677, a diffuse and uncritical com- Exercitat. ecctesiast. lib. i. eacer i This romantic am- 
pliation ; and Lardner's History of the Apostles and count scarcely deserves a serious refutation. The 
Evangelists, in vols. v and vi of his Works, Lond second opinion concerning the government of the 
838, marked with all the care and accuracy of that church, makes no mention of a supreme head or of 
listinguished writer . — R patriarchs constituted by divine authority ; but it sup- 
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doubt, the apostles of Jesus Christ acted 
by divine command and guidance, then 
that form of the primitive churches, which 
was derived from the church of Jerusalem 
erected and organized by the apostles them- 
selves, must be accounted divine; yet it 
will not follow that this form of the church 
was to be perpetual and unalterable. In 
those primitive times, each Christian church 
was composed of the people , the presiding 
officers , and the assistants or deacons. 1 
These must he the component paTts of 
every society. The highest authority was 
in the people , or whole body of Christians; 
for even the apostles themselves inculcated 
by their example, that nothing of any mo- 
ment was to be done or determined on, but 
with the knowledge and consent of the 
brotherhood. Acts i. 15; vi. 3; xv. 4; 
xxi. 22. And this mode of proceeding, 
both prudence and necessity required in 
those early times. 

6. The assembled people therefore 


poses that the apostles divided the Roman empire into 
as many ecclesiastical provinces as there were secular 
or civil ones ; that the metropolitan bishop , i. e the 
prelate who resided in the capital city of each province, 
presided over the clergy of that province ; and that the 
ither bisho-is were subject to his authority. This 
opinion has been adopted by some of the most learned 
of the Romish church (Petrus de Marca, De Concord 
sacerd et imperii , lib vi. cap. i ; Morin, Exerc. eccles. 
lib. i. exerc. xviii.; and Pagi, Criiica in Annul. Baronii, 
ad ann 37, tom. i. p. 29), and has also been favoured by 
some of the most eminent British divines (Hammond, 
Dm de Episcop.; Bever.dge, Cod. Canon vet. eccles. siin- 
Jic. lib. ii. cap. v. tom. ii. Patr.Apostol.; and Ussher, 
De Ongme episcop. et metropol . p. 20 ) Some Protes- 
tant writers of note have endeavoured to prove that it 
5s not supported by sufficient evidence (Basnage, Hist, 
de l' Eghse, tome i. Ijvr. i.chap.viii.; Boahmer, Annot. 
ad Petrvm de Marca de Concordia sacerd. et imperii, 
p. 143.) The third opinion is that of those who ac- 
knowledge that when the Christians began to multiply 
exceedingly, metropolitans, patriarchs, and arch- 
bishops were indeed created, but only by human ap- 
pointment and authority ; though they confess, at the 
same time, that it is consonant to the orders and in- 
tentions of Christ and Ms apostles, that there should be 
in every Christian church one person invested with the 
highest authority, and clothed with certain rights and 
privilege® above the other doctors of that assembly. 
This opinion has been embraced by many English di- 
vines of the first rank in the learned world, and also , 
by many in other countries and communions. The 
fourth and last opinion is that of the Presbyterians, 
who affirm that Cbrisfs intention was, that the 
Christian doctors and ministers should aM enjoy the 
same rank and authority, without any sort of pre- 
eminence or subordination, or any distinction of rights 
and privileges The reader will find an ample account 
, of these four different opinions with respect to church 
government in Mosheim’s larger history of the first 
century, — Macl. [On the question whether a fixed 
form of government binding on all churches was in- 
stituted by Christ and his apostles, see, on the nega- 
tive side, looker’s Ecclesiastical Polity , books i, ii. in. 
and §tihingfleet’s Irenicum , Lond. 1662, p, 170, &e. ; 
arid for the affirmative, Rutherford’s Divine Eight of 
Gfmrch government, &c. Lond. 1646; and the Jus divi- 
num regiminis ecclesiastici of the London ministers. 
JLpnd. 1647.*— JR. „ 

f l Eusebius { Demonstratio Evang. lib. vii. cap. ii.) 
rojmts the demons v unless he includes them among the 
||tuers, for he divides a church into ir\y ovpevovs, moroiis, 
ilmd iccerrixoppipovs, the rulers, the faithful, and cate- 
t 1 rhumevut — EahJL 




elected their own rulers and teachers, or 
received without constraint those recom- 
mended to them. They also by their suf- 
frages rejected or confirmed the laws which 
were proposed by their rulers in their as- 
semblies — they excluded profligate and 
lapsed brethren and restored them — they 
-decided the controversies and disputes 
which arose — they heard and determined 
the causes of presbyters and deacons ; — in 
a word, the people did everything which 
belongs to those in whom the supreme 
power of the community is vested. All 
these rights the people paid for, by supply 
ing the funds necessary for the support of 
the teachers, the deacons, and the poor, the 
public exigencies and unforeseen emergen- 
cies. These funds consisted of voluntary 
contributions in every species of goods, 
made by individuals according to their 
ability, at their public meetings, and usually 
called oblations. 

7. Among all members of the church, of 
whatever class or condition, there was the 
most perfect equality, which they mani- 
fested by their love-feasts, by their use of 
the appellatives brethren and sisters , and in 
other ways. Nor in this first century was 
there any distinction between the initiated 
and the candidates for initiation, for who- 
ever professed to regard Jesus Christ as 
the Saviour of the world, and to depend on 
him alone for salvation, was immediately 
baptized and admitted into the church; 
but in process of time, as the churches be- 
came enlarged, it was deemed advisable and 
necessary to distribute the people into two 
classes, the faithful and the catechumens . 
The former were those who had been so- 
lemnly admitted into the church by bap- 
tism, and who might be present at all the 
parts of religious worship, and enjoy the 
right of voting in the meetings of the 
church. The latter, not having yet re- 
ceived baptism, were not admitted to the 
common prayers, nor to the sacred supper, 
nor to the meetings of the church. 

8. The rulers of the church were de- 
nominated sometimes presbyters or elders , 
a designation borrowed from the Jews, and 
indicative rather of the wisdom than the 
age of the persons, and sometimes, also, 
bishops ; for it is manifest that both terms 
are promiscuously used in the New Testa- 
ment for one and the same class of persons. 
Acts XX. 17—28 ; Phil. i. 1 ; Tit i. S—.7 ; 
1 Tim. iii. 1. These were men of gravity, 
and distinguished for their reputation, in- 


* On this subject see the authorities (panted amd th 
extracts given by Gieseler, Lehrbuch, &c. Davids* trans? 
vol. i. p. $8, note 1, — E. 
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fluence, and sanctity. 1 Tim. iii. 1, &c. ; 
Tit. i. 5, &c. From the words of St. Paul 
(I Tim. v. IT), it has been inferred that 
some elders instructed the people, while 
others served the church in other ways. 
But this distinction between teaching and 
ruling elders , if it ever existed (which 
I will neither affirm nor deny), was cer- 
tainly not of long continuance ; for St. Paul 
makes it a qualification requisite in all pres- 
byters or bishops, that they be able to teach 
and instruct others. 1 Tim. iii. 2, &c. 1 

9. As few among the first professors of 
Christianity were learned men, and com- 
petent to instruct the rude and uninformed 
on religious subjects, it became necessary 
that God should raise up in various churches 
extraordinary teachers, who could discourse 
to the people on religious subjects in their 
1 public assemblies, and address them in the 
name of God. Such were the persons 
:who in the New Testament are called 
prophets . Bom. xii. 6; 1 Cor. xii. 28; 
xiv. 3—39 ; Ephes. iv. 11. The functions 
of these men are limited too much by 
those who make it to have been their sole 
business to expound the Old Testament 
Scriptures, and especially the prophetic 
books. 2 Whoever professed to be such a 
herald of God, was allowed publicly to ad- 
dress the people; but there were present 
among the hearers divinely constituted 
judges, who could not fail, by infallible crite- 
ria, to discriminate between true and false 
prophets. The order of prophets ceased 
when the necessity for them was past. 

I 10. That the church had its public ser- 
! vants or deacons , from its first foundation, 
there can be no doubt, since no association 
lean exist without its servants; and least 
1 of all such associations as the first Chris- 
tian churches. Those young men who car- 
ried out the corpses of Ananias and his 
wife, were undoubted!} che deacons of the 
church at Jerusalem, who were attending 
on the apostles and executing their com- 
mands. Acts v. 6 — 10. 3 These first dea- 
*cons of that church were chosen from 
among the Jewish Christians born in Pa- 

1 See, concerning the word presbyter ■, Vitringa, De 
Synagoga vetere, lit*, iii* par. i. cap. i. p. 609 ; and 
Carpzov, Exercit. in epist. ad Hebreeos, ex Philone , p. 
499. On the thing itself, or rather the persons desig- 
nated by this title, see Buddeus, Ecclesia A postal. 
'cap. vi. p. 719, and Pfaff, Be Originibus juris eccles. 
p. 49. 

2 See Mosheim, Diss, de illis, qui -prophetce vocantur 
in N. T. [in the 2nd vol. of his Diss. ad Hist Eccl. 
pertinentes, p. 125, &c. ; also, Witsius, Miscell. Sacra, 
tom. i. ; KLoppe, Excurs . iii. in Epistolam ad Ephes. i 
and Schleusner, Lexicon in N. Test, art . Trpo^jjr^s, 
No. 10 — Mur. 

3 Those who may be surprised that T should consi- 
der the young men who interred the bodies of Ananias 
and Sapphira , to he the deacons of the church at 
Jerusalem, are desired to consider that the words 


lestine ; and as they appeared to act with 
partiality in the distribution of alms among 
the native and foreign Jewish Christians, 
seven other deacons were chosen by order 
of the apostles, out of. that part of the 
church at Jerusalem which was composed 
of strangers or Jews of foreign birth. Acts 
vi. 1, &c. Six of these new deacons were 
foreign Jews as appears from their names ; 
the other one was from among the prose- 
lytes; for there was a number of prose- 
lytes among the first Christians of J erusa- 
lem, and it was suitable that they should 
be attended to as well as the foreign Jews. 
The example of the church of Jerusalem 
being followed by all the other churches, 
in obedience to the injunctions of the apos- 
tles, they likewise appointed deacons. 1 
Tim. iii. 8, 9, There were also in many 
churches, and especially in those of Asia, ' 
female public servants, or deaconesses , who 
were respectable matrons or widows, ap- 
pointed to take care of the poor and to 
perform other offices. 4 | 

veiarepo c and vgclvutkol young men, are not always 
indicative of age, but often, both among the Greeks 
and Latins, indicate a Junction or office; for the 
same change is made in these words as in the word 
presbyter, which, every one knows, is indicative, some- 
times of age, and sometimes merely oi office. As, 
therefore, the word presbyter often denotes the rulers 
or head men of a society or association, without any 
regard to their age, so also the terms young men and 
the younger not unfrequently denote the servants, or 
those that stand in waiting; because, ordinarily, men in 
the vigour of life perform this office. Nor is this use 
of the word foreign from the New Testament. The 
Saviour himself seems to use the word vetbrepos 
in this sense, Luke xxii. 26, 6 get&v iv vp.lv, yeveodu* 
tu? 6 vecorepos. The word petgoiv he himself explains 
by rjyovfxevos, so that it is equivalent to ruler or pres- 
byter ; and instead of vetarepos he in the next clause 
uses 6 SColkovcov, which places our interpretation beyond 
all controversy. So that pei£ wv and vetorepo? are not 
here indicative of certain ages, but of certain offices; 
and the precept of Christ amounts to this : “ Let not 1 
him that performs the office of a presbyter or elder 
among you, think himself superior to the public servants 
or deacons Still more evident is the passage, 1 Peter 

V. 5, a>p.ouij vecorepoc inrordyr/re Trpeafivrepois. It is mani- 
fest from what goes before that presbyter here is indi- 
cative of rank or office, denoting teacher or ruler in . 
the church ; therefore, its counterpart ve&repos, has the 
same import, and does not denote persons young 
in years, but the servants, or deacons of the church. 
Peter , after solemnly exhorting the presbyters not to 
abuse the power committed to them, turns to the dea- 
cons and says: “ And likewise ye younger, i. e. ye dea- 
cons, despise not the orders of the presbyters, but per- 
form cheerfully whatever they require of you.” — In 
this same sense the term is used by Luke, Acts v. 6 — 1C V 
where veurepoi or vea.vto-K.0L are the deacons' of the 
church at Jerusalem, the very persons whom, a little 
after, the Hellenists accused before the apostles of not 
distributing properly the contributions for the poor. I \ 
might confirm this sense of the term young men, by - 
numerous citations from Greek and Latin writers, both 
sacred and profane; but this is not the place for such 
demonstrations. 

4 For an account of the deacons and deaconesses .of 
the ancient churches, see Ziegler, Be Biaconis etdia- 
conissis. Wittemb. 1678, 4to; Basnage, Annales Poht. 
eccles. ad. ann. 35, tom. i. p. 453; Bingham, Origine * 
Ecclesiast. book ii. chap. xx. [and Mosheim, Be Mebus 
Christ, ante C. M. p. 118, &c. where he defends, at great 
length, his somewhat peculiar views respecting the 
seven deacons of the church at Jerusalem.- -Mur 
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11. In this manner Christians managed 
ecclesiastical affairs so long as their congre- 
gations were small or not very numerous. 
Three or four presbyters, men of gravity 
and holiness, placed over those little socie- 
ties, could easily proceed with harmony, 
and needed no head or president. But 
when the churches became larger, and the 
number of presbyters and deacons, as well 
as the amount of duties to be performed, 
was increased, it became necessary that 
the council of presbyters should have a 
president , a man of distinguished gravity 
and prudence, who should distribute among 
his colleagues their several tasks, and be, 
as it were, the central point of the whole 
society. He was at first denominated the 
angel (Rev. ch. ii. and iii.), 1 but afterwards 
the bishop, a Greek title indicative of his 
principal business. It would seem that 
the Church of Jerusalem, when grown very 
numerous, after the dispersion of the apos- 
tles among foreign nations, was the first 
to elect such a president, and that other 
churches in process of time followed the 
example.* 

12. But whoever supposes that the bi- 
shops of the first and golden age of the 
church corresponded with the bishops of the 
following centuries, must blend and con- 
found characters which are very different. 
For, in this century and the next, a bishop 
had charge of a single church, which might 
ordinarily be contained in a private house ; 
nor was he its lord, but was in reality its 
minister or servant ; he instructed the peo- 
ple, conducted all parts of public worship, 
and attended on the sick and the necessi- 
tous in person ; and what he was unable 
thus to perform, he committed to the care 
of the presbyters, but without power to de- 
termine or sanction anything except by the 
votes of the presbyters and people. 3 The 
emoluments of this singularly laborious 
and perilous office were very small. For 
the churches had no revenues except the 
voluntary contributions of the people or 
the oblations , which, moderate as they 
doubtless were, were divided among the 

bishop, the presbyters, the deacons, and 
the poor of the church. 

13. It was not long, however, before 
the extent of episcopal jurisdiction and 
power was enlarged. For the bishops who 
lived in the cities, either by their own la- 
bours or by those of their presbyters, ga- 
thered new churches in the neighbouring 
villages and hamlets; and these churches 
continuing under the protection and care 
of the bishops by whose preaching or 
advice they received Christianity, ecclesi- 
astical provinces were gradually formed, 
which the Greeks afterwards denominated 
dioceses. The persons to whom the city 
bishops committed the government and in- 
struction of these village and rural churches, 
were called ckorepiscopi, rrjg yfigc&g icr/dxc- 
mi, or bishops of the suburbs and rural 
districts. They were an intermediate class 
between the bishops and the presbyters, 
being inferior to the former and superior 
to the latter. 4 

14. All the Churches in those primitive 
times were independent bodies, none of 
them subject to the jurisdiction of any 
other. For though the Churches which 
were founded by the apostles themselves | 
frequently had the honour shown them to j 
be consulted in difficult and doubtful cases, 
yet they had no judicial authority, no con- 1 
trol, no power of giving laws. On the! 
contrary, it is clear as the noon-day, that 
all Christian churches had equal rights , 
and were in all respects on a footing of 
equality. Nor does there appear in this 
first century any vestige of that consocia- 
tion of the Churches of the same province, 
which gave rise to councils and to metro- 
politans . Rather, as is manifest, it was 
not till the second century that the custom 
of holding ecclesiastical councils began, 
first in Greece, and thence extended into 
other provinces. 5 

4 Learned men, who have written largely on the sub- 
ject, have debated whether the ckorepiscopi ranked with 
bishops , or with presbyters. See Morin, De sacris ec- 
cles. ordinal, par. i. exerc. iv. ; Blondel, De Episc. et 
Presbyt. sec. iii. ; Beveridge, Pandect. Canon, tom. ii 
p. 176; Ziegler, De Episcopis . lib. i. cap. 13, p. 105, 
&c. ; Peter de Marca, De Concordia .sacerd. et imperii , 
lib. ii. cap. 13, 14; Boehmer, Adnot. ad Petrum de 
Marca , pages 62, 63 ; Thomassin. Disdplina eccles. vet . 
et nova, par. i. lib. ii. cap. i. p. 215. But they did not 
belong entirely to either of those orders. Mosheim, 
Dc Reb . Christ ante C. M. p. 137. — Mur. 

5 It is commonly said, that the meeting of the church 
in Jerusalem, which is described Acts xv was th & first 
Christian council. But this is a perversion of the im- 
port of the term council / for that meeting was a con- 
ference of only a single church, called together for de- 
liberation ; and if such meetings may be called ecclesi- 
astical councils , a multitude of them were held in those 
primitive times. A n ecclesiastical council is a meeting 
of delegates from a number of confederate churches 
[This is the view of Archbishop Whately, in diis King 
dom of Christ, Loud. 1842, p. 105 It is also that of 
the Independents. The Presbyterian view, as embrace 

. — ,, ,„i: 1 "" — — 

' \ The title of angel occurs only in the Revelation, 

a highly poetic book. It was not probably the common 
title of the presiding presbyter, and certainly was not 
an older one than that of bishop. , which is so often 
used by St. Paul in his Epistles, written long before 
the Apocalypse. — Mur. 

2 Mosheim, De Reb Christ, ante C. M. p. 134, 

„ has a long note, in which he argues from the traditional 

iccounts of a longer catalogue of bishops in the Church 
of Jerusalem, than in any other church, during the 
cirst ages, that the Church of Jerusalem must be sup- 
posed to have had bishops earlier than any other. — Mur. 

3 All that Is here stated may be clearly proved from 
the records of the first centuries, and has been proved 
by Bingham, Origines Ecclesinst ; Beveridge, Codex 
Canon, primit. ecclesiee, and others. Mosheim, De 
Reb. Christ. &c. p. 136. — Mur. 
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15. Among the Christian teachers and 
ecclesiastical writers, the first rank is most 
clearly due to the apostles themselves, and 
to certain of their disciples whom God had 
moved to write histories of the transactions 
of Christ and his apostles. The writings 
of these men are collected into one vo- 
lume, and are in the hands of all who pro- 
fess to be Christians. In regard to the 
history of these sacred books, 1 and the 
arguments by which their divine authority 
and their genuineness are evinced, 2 those 
authors are to be consulted who have writ- 
ten professedly on these subjects. 

16. As to the time when , and the persons 
by whom , the books of the Hew Testament 
were collected into one volume, there are 
various opinions, or rather conjectures, of 
the learned; for the subject is attended 
with great and almost inexplicable difficul- 
ties to us of these latter times. 3 It must 
suffice to know, that before the middle of 
the second century, most of the books com- 
posing the Hew Testament were in every 
Christian Church throughout the known 
world, and were read and regarded as the 
divine rule of faith and practice. And 
hence it may be concluded, that it was 
wh le some of the apostles were still living, 
and certainly while their disciples and im- 
mediate successors were everywhere to be 
met with, that these books were separated 
and distinguished from all human compo- 
sitions. 4 That the four Gospels were com- 
bined during the life-time of the apostle 
Jolm> and that the first three Gospels re- 
ceived the approbation of this inspired 
man, we learn expressly from the testimony 
of Eusebius . 6 And why may we not sup- 
pose that the other books of the Hew Tes- 

by many, may be seen most succinctly stated by 'Ruther- 
ford, in his Due right of Presbyteries. Load. 1644, 
pages 355—377 — R. 

1 See, on this subject, Fabricius, Bibliothe n a Grceca, 
lib. iv, cap. v. pages 1 22—227 ? [and Jones, Method of 
nettling the canonical authority of the N. T. 3 vols. 
8vo. ; and the modem Introductions to the books of the 
N. T. in English, by Horne, and Michaeiis, ed Marsh ; 
and in German, by Haenlin, Krug, Bertholdt, Eich- 
horn, &c. — Mur. 

m a The early writers in defence of the divine autho- 
rity of the N. T. are enumerated by Fabricius, Dele c- 
tus argumentorum et syllables scriptor. pro nerit. relig. 
Christiana, cap. xxvi. p. 502 [On the subject itself, 
the modern writers are numerous, and generally 
known. Lardner and Paley still hold the first rank 
among the English- — Mur. 

3 See Ens, Biblioth . sacra, sen diatribe de libror. A T . 
T. canone , Amster. 1710, 8vo', and Mills, Prolegom. 
ad N". T. sec. 1, p 23, &c. [On this “inexhaustible 
question,’* see the account given by Bishop Thirl wall, 
in the preface to his translation of Schleiermaeher’s 
Critical Essay on the Gospel qf Luke. Lond. 1825, of 
which account Milman says, “ It would be difficult to 
point out a clearer and more satisfactory exposition of 
an/ jontroversy.” — Hist, of Christ, chap, J.p, 144. — 21. 

4 See. Frick, De Cura ceteris eedesue circa canon. 

p. 86, &c. I 

St Euseh. Mist. Eccles. lib. Hi. cap xxiv. ! 


tament were collected into one body at the 
same time? 

17. There were various causes requiring 
this to be done at an early period, and par- 
ticularly this, that, not long after the Sa- 
viour’s ascension, various histories of his life 
and doctrines full of impositions and fables, 
were composed by persons of no bad inten- 
tions perhaps, but who were superstitious, 
simple, and addicted to pious frauds ; and 
afterwards various spurious writings were 
palmed upon the world, inscribed with the 
names of the holy apostles. 6 These worth- 
less productions would have wrought great 
confusion, and would have rendered both 
the history and the religion of Christ uncer- 
tain, had not the rulers of churches season- 
ably interposed, and caused the books 
which were truly divine and which came 
from apostolic hands, to be speedily sepa- 
rated from that mass of trash into a vo- 
lume by themselves. 

G Such as remain of these spurious works have been 
carefully collected by Fabricius, Codex Apocrypha* N. 
T. 2 vols. 12mo. Hamb- second ed. 17197 Many 
learned remarks on them occur in Beausobre, Histoire 
critique des dogrnes de Manichee , livr. li. p. 337, &c. [No 
one of all the books contained in the Codex Apocxy- 
phus N. T. of Fabricius speaks disrespectfully of 
Christ, of his religion, his apostles and followers, or of 
the canonical books of the N. T. They were evidently 
composed with a design to subserve the cause of Chris- 
tianity. The following account of the contents of the 
Codex Apocrypha* N. T. may not be unacceptable . — 
On opening the first volume, we meet with, 1. “The 
Gospel of the Nativity of Mary,” Latin. 2. “ The Previ- 
ous Gospel (Prot-evangelium), ascribed to James the 
Just, the brother of our Lord,” Gr. and Lat. 3. “ The 
Gospel of the Infancy of Christ, ascribed to Thomas 
the Apostle,” Gr. and Lat. 4. “ The Gospel of the 
Infancy, translated from the Arabic, by Henry Sikes,” 
Lat. It is the aim of all these to supply deficiencies in 
the beginning of the true Gospels, by acquainting us 
more fully with the history of the Virgin Mary, Joseph, 
Elizabeth, &e. and with the birth, infancy, and child- 
hood of Christ. Next follow, 5. “ The Gospel of 
Nicodemus,” or, as it is sometimes called, “ The Act 3 
of Pilate,” relating to the crucifixion and resurrection 
of Christ, Latin. 6. Three “ Epistles of Pilate to Ti- 
berius the Emperor,” giving an account of the con- 
demnation, death, and resurrection of Christ, Latin. 
7. “ The Epistle of Lentulus to the Roman senate,” 
describing the person and manners of Christ, Latin. 
The last three (Nos 5, 6, 7) were intended to be valu- 
able appendages to the true Gospels, and to contain ir- 
refragable proofs that Jesus was the Messiah, and 
clothed with divine authorithy. Then follow the writ* 
ings ascribed to Christ himself ; viz. his correspondence 
with Abgarus, King of Edessa, which is to be found in 
Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap xiii. and in various 
modem works. Fabricius next gives a catalogue of 
about forty apocryphal Gospels, or of all the spurious 
Gospels of which the slightest notice can be found in 
antiquity. These are all, of course, now lost, except 
the few which are contained in the previous list. Vol. 
i part ii. begins with “ The Apocryphal Acts of the 
Apostles, or the history of their conflicts, ascribed to 
Abdias, the first Bishop of Babylonia,” Latin. This 
history summarily recounts what the canonical books 
relate of each of the twelve apostles, and then traces 
them severally through their various travels and la- 
bours, till their death or martyrdom. Then follows a 
catalogue of all the ancient biographies of in dividual 
apostles and apostolic men, which Fabricius could hear 
of; in all, thirty-six in number. Most of those which 
have been published are to be met with in Martyrolo- 
gies and in the Acta Sanctorum . Fabricius neat 
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18. Next after the apostles, Clement , the 
Bishop of Rome, obtained very high repu- 
tation as one of the writers of this century. 
The accounts we have at this day of his 
life, actions, and death, are for the most 
part uncertain. 1 There are still extant 
two epistles to the Corinthians , bearing his 
name and written in Greek: of these, it is 
generally supposed that the first is genuine, 
and that the second is falsely palmed upon 
the holy man by some deceiver. 2 Yet even 
the first epistle seems to have been cor- 
rupted by some indiscreet person, who was 

sorry to see so little erudition and genius 
in a production of so great a man. 3 

1 9. The other works which bear the name 
of Clement , namely, the apostolic Canons , 
the apostolic Constitutions , the Recogni- 
tions of Clement, and the Clementina,* were 
fraudulently ascribed to this eminent father, 
by some deceiver, for the purpose of pro- 
curing them greater authority. This all 
now concede. The apostolic Canons are 
lxxxv ecclesiastical Laws , and exhibit the 
principles of discipline received in the Greek 
and. oriental churches, in the second and 
third centuries. The vm Boohs of apos- 
tolical Constitutions , are the work of some 
austere and melancholy author, who de- 
signed to reform the worship and discipline 
of the church, which he thought were fallen 
from their original purity and sanctity, and 
who did not hesitate to prefix the names of 
the apostles to his regulations, in order to 
give them currency. 5 The Recognitions of 
Clement , which differ but little from theC7<?~ 
mentina , are ingenious fables, composed by 

gives us apocryphal Epistles, ascribed to the Virgin 
Mary, to Paul, and to Peter. Mary’s letters are but 
three, and those very short. One is addressed to St. 
Ignatius, in nine lines ; another, to the people of Mar- 
seilles, in eleven lines; and the third, to the people of 
Florence, in four lines. To St. Paul is attributed a 
short Epistle to the Laodiceans, Gr. and Lat. It is a 
tolerable compilation from his genuine epistles. Then 
follows a courteous but vapid correspondence in Latin, 
said to have passed between St. Paul and Seneca, the 
Roman philosopher. It comprises fourteen short let- 
ters, full of compliments and of very little else. Paul’s 
third Epistle to the Corinthians has not had the honour 
to be published. There is one Epistle of the apostle 
Peter, addressed to the apostle James, still extant, in the 
Clementina , or spurious works of Clemens Romanus. 
Of spurious Revelations, Fabricius enumerates twelve ; 
most of which are either lost or have not been judged 
worth publishing. The second volume of the Codex 
opens with* the ancient liturgies, bearing the names of 
the apostles and evangelists. They are six; namely, 

‘those which hear the names of the Apostles James, 
Peter, John, Matthew, and Luke ; together with a short 
prayer ascribed to John. These liturgies, doubtless, 
are quite ancient. To these are subjoined nine canons 
or ecclesiastical law3, said to have been adopted in a 
council of the apostles held at Antioch ; and finally, the 
Apostles’ Creed, which, many of the ancients supposed, 
was formed by the apostles themselves. The appendix 
to the Codex gleans up some fragments and additional 
notices of the pieces before mentioned, and then closes 
with the Shepherd of Hennas, accompanied with notes. 
— Mur. [Most, of these spurious pieces were trans- 
lated, and published in studied imitation of the books 
of the New Testament by the late W, Hone, with the 
view of discrediting the divine authority of the sacred 
volume; but he lived to regret this intended injury, 
and suppressed the book. It is, notwithstanding, an 
interesting work to the student. See Hone’s Apocry- 
phal New Testament . London, 1820, 8vo. — R. 

1 Subsequent to TiUemont [Memoires vour servird 
I'histoire de I'Ezlise, tome ii. part i. p. 279], Cotelier 
t Pat res Apostol.}, and Grabe [ Spidleg. Pa.trum, saec. i. 
p. 264, &c.], Philip Rondininus has collected all that 
is known of this great man, in the first of his two 
books, De S. Clemente , papa et martyre, ejusque Basilica 
in urbe Roma. Rome, 1706, 4to. [See also Bower’s 
Lives of the Popes , vol. i. pages 14—^0, 24 ed. Clemens, 
was, perhaps, the person mentioned by Paul, Philip, iv. 
3. He was one of the most distinguished Roman 
Christians, became Bishop of Rome towards the close 
of the century, and is said to have lived, till the third 
year of Trajan’s reign, or A.D. 100. — Mur. 

2 The editions of Clement’s epistles to the Corinth- 
ians, are mentioned by Fabricius, Biblbth, Gr&ca, lib. 
iv. cap. v. p. 175, &c. to which must be added, the 
edition of Wotton, Cantab. 1718, 8vo, which, is pre- 
ferable to the preceding editions in many respects. 
[The English reader may find them both, together with 
-tome account of this author, in Archbishop Wake’s 
Genuine epistles of the apostolical Fathers , translated , 
&c. An ample account of them is given by Lardner, 
Credibility of the Gospel History v part ii. vol. i. p. 283, 
ed. Lend. 1835. — Mur. [A more accurate translation 

, of the first, and indeed only genuine, epistle may be seen 
its Chevallier’s Translation of the Epistles of Clement , 
Pdlycatp, and Ignatius, &c. London, 1833. — R. 

3 See Cotelier, Patres Apostolid, tom. i. pages 133, 

134, and Bernhard, Adnotatiunculee ad Clement em, 
in the last edition of the Patres Apostol by Le Clerc. 
These annotations Wotton has in vain attempted to 
confute, in his notes on the epistle of Clement. [Be- 
sides the two epistles to the Corinthians, there are 
extant, in Syriac, two other episties, ascribed to Cle- 
ment, entitled, De Pirgimtate, seu ad Virgines. They 
were first brought to Europe by Sir James Porter, 
British ambassador at Constantinople ; and were pub- 
lished with a Latin translation accompanying the 
Syriac text, by Wetstein, at the end of the 2d vol. of 
his very learned Greek N. T. Leyden, 1752. Lardner 
assailed their genuineness, in a Diss. of sixty pages, 8vo. 
London, 1753, and Venema followed, in three printed 
letters, 1754. Wetstein replied to the former ; but, dy- 
ing in March, 1754, he left the controversy with the 
latter to Galand, who prosecuted it in his Bibliotheca 
vet , Patrum, Dissert, ii. cap. ii.; also, in Sprenger’s 
Thesaurus rei Patrist. tom. i. p 60, &c. These epis- 
tles are not mentioned by any writer till near the end 
of the fourth century. They were, probably, composed 

1 in the oriental church at the close of the second, or 
in the third, century; an# for the double purpose of 
recommending celibacy and reprehending the abuses of 
such a life. See Neander’s Allgem. Geschichte , vol. i. 
part iii. p 1103, &c. — Mur. 

4 For the history and various editions of these works, 
see Itfcig, Diss. de Patribus Apostol. prefixed to his 
Bibliotheca patrum Apostol. and his Diss. de Pseude - 
pigraphis Apostol. annexed to his Appendix ad hbrum 
de Hceresiarchis asm Apostol ; also, Fabricius, Bibhoth. 
Graeoa, lib. v. cap. i, p. 31, &c.: and lib. vi cap. i p. 4. &c. 

5 The various opinions of the learned respecting the 
Apostolic Canons and Constitutions , are collected by 
Buddeus, Isagoge in Theologiam , par. ii. cap. v. p. 746. 
[See Bishop Beveridge, Notes on these Canons , and his 
Codex Canonum eccles. prim. Lond. 1678, 4to. The 
Canons themselves make a part of the Corpus Juris Ca - 
nonici, and are also inserted in Binius’s and other large 
collections of the Councils. They are valuable docu- 
ments respecting the order and discipline of the church, 
about the third century. The Apostolic Constitutions 
seem to have undergone changes since their first 
formation, and probably by Arian hands in the fourth 
century. They are voluminous and minute regula- 
tions respecting ecclesiastical discipline and worship. 
They are of considerable use in determining various 
points of practice in the church, during the third, 
fourth, and fifth centuries — Mur . [They may be found 
in the second volume of Whiston’s Primitive Chris* 
tianity in Greek, with an English translation in paral- 
lei columns . — R 
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some Alexandrine Jewish Christian and phi- 
losopher of the third century , to meet the at- 
tacks of the Jews, Gnostics, and philosophers 
upon the Christian religion, in a new manner. 
A careful perusal of them will assist a person 
much in gaining a knowledge of the state of 
the ancient Christian church. 1 

20. The Apostolic Fathers , as they are 
called, are those Christian writers who were 
conversant either with the apostles them- 
selves, or with their immediate disciples. 
Among these the next after Clement was 
Ignatius , Bishop of Antioch, a disciple and 
companion of the apostles. He suffered 
martyrdom under Trajan, being exposed 
to wild beasts in the theatre at Rome 2 
There are extant several epistles bearing 
his name, and concerning which the learned 
have had long and sharp contests. The 
seven, written while he was on his way to 
Rome, as published A.D. 1646, by Is. Vos- 
sius , from a Elorentine MS. are, by most 
writers, accounted genuine ; but the others 
they reject as forged. To this opinion I 
cheerfully accede ; and yet I must acknow- 
ledge that the genuineness of the Epistle to 
Polycarp , on account of its difference of 
style, appears to me very dubious; and 
indeed the whole subject of the Ignatian 
epistles in general, is involved in much ob- 
scurity and perplexity. 3 


1 See Mosheim’s Diss. de turbata per recentiores Pla- 
tonicos ecclesia , in the first voL of his Dissert, ad his- 
toriam eccl pertinentes, sec. 34, p. 174, &c. [The 
Apodnlic Canons and Constitutions were ascribed to 
Clement as the collector and publisher only. The Re- 
cognitions, Clementina , &c. are ascribed to him as the 
author. The writings belonging to this latter class are 
three different works on the same subject, and written 
after the same general plan. They all, doubtless, had 
one and the same author, who re-wrote his own work, 
for the sake of giving it a better form. The substance 
of them all is Clement’s history of his own dissatisfac- 
tion with paganism; his first and slight knowledge of 
Christianity, which induced him to journey from Rome 
to Palestine; there he met with Peter, and for some 
time resided and travelled with him, heard his public 
discourses, and witnessed his combats, particularly with 
Simon Magus ; and in private conversations with the 
apostles, everything pertaining not only to Christianity, 
but to cosmogony, physics, pneumatology, &c. was 
fully explained to him. The three works often relate 
precisely the same things, and in the same words ; but 
they not unfrequently differ in the fulness of the details 
and in many of the minor points both of doctrine and 
of fact The first is entitled Sti Clementis Romani Re- 
cognitions*. The original is lost, so that we have only 
the Latin translation of Rufinus. The second is the 
Clementina (ra Ktyfievriva), first published, Greek 
and Latin, by Cotelier. It commences with an epistle 
of Peter, and another of Clement, addressed to the 
apostle James. The body of the work, instead of being 
divided into books and chapters, like the Recognitions , 
is thrown into nineteen discourses or homilies (o/MXftt), 
as delivered by Peter, but committed to writing by 
Clement. The third is the Clementine Epitome, or 
abridged account of the acts, travels, and discourses 
of Peter, together with the epistle of Clement to James, 
Greek and Latin. This is, as its title implies, a mere 
abridgment of the two preceding works. — Mur. 

2 See Tillemont, Memoircs pour sej'vir d Vhistoire de 
CEghse, tome ii. part ii. pages 42—80. 

3 In regard to these epLtles, consult Fabricius, Bib- 
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21. Poly carp. Bishop of Smyrna, suf- 
fered martyrdom at an extreme age, in the 
middle of the second century. The epistle 
addressed to the Philippians, which is as- 
cribed to him, is by some accounted genu- 
ine, and by others spurious ; which of these 

Both. Grceca, lib. v. cap. i. pages 38—47. [Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccl. iii. 36, makes very honourable mention of 
Ignatius and his epistles; and describes his conduct 
while on his way to Rome, the place of his martyrdom. 
The account of his martyrdom, which is printed along 
with his epistles, gives a still fuller account of this emi- 
nent father. It is clear that he suffered death in the 
reign of Trajan; but whether A.D. 107, or 116, is un- 
certain. Rome was the place of his martyrdom, and 
wild beasts liis executioners. On his way from Antioch, 
he was enraptured with his prospect of dying a martyr, 
and wrote probably all his epistles. Eusebius says: 
“He confirmed the churches in every city through which 
he passed, by discourses and exhortations, warning them 
most especially to take heed of the heresies which then 
first sprung up and increased.” From Smyrna (ac- 
cording to Eusebius), he wrote four of his epistles; 
namely, to the churches of Ephesus, Magnesia, Tralles 
and Rome. The last of these was to entreat the Ro- 
man Christians not to interpose and prevent his mar- 
tyrdom. From Troas he wrote three other epistles; 
namely, to the Churches of Philadelphia and of Smyrna, 
and to his friend Polycarp. Of these seven epistles, 
there are duplicate copies still extant; that is, copies 
of a larger and of a smaller size. The latter are those 
published by Vossius, which many suppose to be genu- 
ine. Besides these, there are extant live other Greek 
epistles, and as many more in Latin, which are now 
universally rejected; namely, ad Mariam Cassibolitam, 
ad Tarsenses, ad Antiochenos, ad Heronem Zdntiochenum 
diaconem, ad Philippenses ; also, one in Latin, from the 
Virgin Mary to Ignatius, and his reply; two from Ig- 
natius to St. John ; and one of Maria Cassibolita to Ig- 
natius. It is the singular fortune of the seven first 
epistles of Ignatius, to have become the subject of sec- 
tarian controversy among Protestants. In these epis- 
tles, the dignity and authority of bishops are exalted 
higher than in any other writings of this age. Hence, 
the strenuous advocates for the apostolic ongm of epis- 
copacy, prize and defend these epistles with no ordinary 
interest, while the Reformed divines, and especially 
those of Holland, Germany, France, and Switzerland, 
assail them with equal ardour. The most prominent 
champions are Bishop Pearson, in his ir indicia> episto- 
larum Ignazii. Cambridge, 1 672, 4to; and Daillfe, De 
Scriptis qiuB sub Dionysii Areop. et Ignatii Antioch, 
nominibus circumferuntur. Geneva, 1666, 4to But 
each of these is supported by a host of able polemics. 
Moderate men of various sects are disposed to admit 
the genuineness of the epistles in their shorter form ; 
but to regard them as interpolated and altered. An 
English translation of them and of the martyrdom of 
Ignatius, may be seen in Archbishop Wake’s Genuine 
Epistles of the Apostolic Fathers. — Mur. [A preferable 
translation is given by Chevallier, ubi supra; and. a trans- 
lation of both the larger and shorter copies may be 
found in Whiston’s Primitive Christianity. Lond. 1711, 
vol. i pages 102 — 391. Whiston was a strenuous sup- 
porter of the genuineness of these larger copies, now 
almost universally repudiated. Additional interest has 
been very recently imparted to this long-protracted 
controversy by the discovery, in a monastery in the 
Egyptian desert of Nitria, of a Syriac version, of un- 
doubted antiquity, of three of these epistles of Ignatius; 
namely, those to Polycarp, the Ephesians, and the Ro- 
mans. These have been translated and very carefully 
edited by the Rev. W. Cureton of the British Museum, 
together with extracts in Syriac from these and others 
of the Ignatian epistles, and a Syriac version of his 
martyrdom. Lond. 1845, 8vo. The copies thus unex- 
pectedly brought to light are much shorter than the 
short Greek copies previously extant; and among the 
many passages of the Greek omitted in the Syriac, it is 
remarkable that those which magnify the office and 
authority of the bishop, and those which give additional 
for,ce to the doctrine of the Deity of Christ, are the 
most numerous. See Mr. Cureton’s Preface, p. 16, See. 
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are in the right, it is difficult to determine. 
The Epistle of Barnabas , as it is called, 
was, in my judgment, the production of 
some Jewish Christian who lived in this 
century, who had no bad intentions, but 
possessed little genius and was infected with 
the fabulous opinions of the Jews. He was 
clearly a different person from Barnabas , 
the companion of St. Paul . 2 The book 
entitled the Shepherd of Hermas (so called 
because an angel, in the form and habit of 
a shepherd , is the leading character in the 
drama) was composed in the second cen- 
tury by Her mas , the brother of Pius, the 
Roman bishop. 3 The writer, if he was in- 
deed sane, deemed it proper to forge dia- 
logues held with God and angels, in order 
to insinuate what he regarded as salutary 
truths more effectually into the minds of his 
readers. But his celestial spirits talk more 
insipidly than our scavengers and porters. 4 

22. All these writers of this first age of 
the church possessed little learning, genius, 
or eloquence ; but, in their simple and un- 
polished manner, they express elevated 
piety 5 And this is honourable, rather than 


\ Concerning Polycarpandhis epistle, see TiUemont, 
Memnires ppur seroir a I'fustoire de f Eg Use. tome li. 
part ii. p. 287; and Fabricius, Biblioth . Gr. lib. v. cap. 
j. p. 47. [Also, Cave’s Life of Polycarp, in his Apos- 
tolic? ; or. Lines of the Primitive Fathers . Lond. 3677, 
folio. The epistle of Polycarp (the genuineness of 
which, if not certain, is highly probable), and the epis- 
tle of the Church of Smyrna concerning the martyr- 
dom of Polycarp (which none now call in question), 
are given in English, in Archbishop Wake’s Genuine 
Epistles, &c. — Mur. [and also by Chevallier. itbi sup? a, 
and by Clementson, Epistles qf Ignatius and Poly carp. 
Bright. 1827, 8vo —R. 

2 Concerning Barnabas, see TiUemont, Memoires , &c. 

! tome i. part iii. p. 1 043 ; Ittig, Select, hist eccles. cap. 

sec. i. cap. i. sec. 14, p. 20; and Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Gr. lib. iv. cap. v. sec. 14, p. 173; and lib. v. cap. i. 
sec. iv. and various others. [This ancient monument 
of the Christian Church, is likewise translated by Arch- 
bishop Wake, Genuine Epistles, &e — Mur. 

3 This is now manifest from the very ancient Frag- 
ment of a Treatise on the Canon qf the Holy Scriptures , 
published a few years ago by Muratori (from an an- 
cient M3, found at Milan), in his Antiq. Italic ar. medii 
ami, tom. iii. diss. xliii. p. 853, &c. [But the genuine- 
ness of this treatise itself is now very much questioned 
by the learned ; so that the true author of the Shepherd 
of Hermas is still unknown. — Mur. 

4 For the best edition of Hermas, we are indebted to 
Fabricius, who subjoined it to the third vol. of his Co- 
dex Apocryph. N. T. He also treats of this writer, in 
his Bib. Greece, lib. v. cap. ix. sec. 9. p. 7. See also Ittig, 
De Patribus A postal ids, sec. 55, p, 184, &c.; [and m 
his Select, histories eccies. capita, sec. I. pag. 65, 155, 
179. The Shepherd of Hermas is translated by Arch- 
bishop Wake, Genuine Epistles , &c, and though wild 
and fanciful, yet, from the pious spirit which it breathes, 
and the insight it gives us into the speculations of the 
etrly Christians, it is not a useless book. — Mur. [Arch- 
bishop Wake’s translation of the Epistle of Barnabas 
a- id the Shepherd of Hernias is also given in Hone’s 
Apocryphal New Test. — R. 

5 The writers abovenamed are denominated the 
Apostolic Fathers ; and they are often published to- 
gether. The best editions are by Cotelier. Paris, 1 672, 
re-edited by he Clerc. Antw. J 698 ; and again, Amsterd 
1 724, 2 vols. fol. with numerous notes by both the edi- 
tors and others. [This last and best edition, Gr. and 
Lat contains all that has been ascribed to the Apostc- 


reproachful, to the Christian cause. For, 
that a large part of the human race should 
have been converted to Christ by illiterate 
and untalented men, shows that the propa- 
gation of Christianity must be ascribed, not 
to human abilities and eloquence, but to a 
Divine power. 

CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OP THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES AND 
RELIGION. 

1. The whole of the Christian religion 
is comprehended in two parts: the one of 
which teaches what we are to believe in 
regard to religious subjects, and the other 
how we ought to live. The former is, by 
the apostles, denominated the mystery or 
the truth ; and the latter, piety or godli- 
ness. 1 Tim. iii. 9; vi. 3. Tit. i. 1. The 
rule and standard of both are, those books 
which God dictated to certain individuals, 
either before or after the birth of Christ. 
These hooks it has long been the custom to 
denominate the Old and the New Testa- 
ments. 

2. Provision, therefore, was early made, 
both by the apostles and their disciples, 
that these books should be in the hands of 
all Christians, that they should be publicly 
read in their assemblies, and be applied 
both to enlighten their minds with truth 
and to advance them in piety. Those who 
expounded the Scriptures studied simpli- 
city and plainness. Yet it is not to be 
denied that, even in this century, the per- 
verse J ewish custom of obscuring the plain 
language of Scripture by forced and frigid 
allegories*, and of diverting words from 
their natural and proper meaning, in order 
to extort from them some recondite sense, 
found some admirers and imitators among 
Christians. Besides others, Barnabas, 


lie Fathers, whether truly or falsely. The value of the 
genuine works of these fathers is, to learned theology, 
very small ; but, as affording us acquaintance with the 
true spirit, and sentiments, and reasonings of Christians 
in the very first age after the apostles, they are of ines- 
timable value. — Mur. [Many critics are disposed to 
place among these remains of the apostolic age, the 
anonymous Letter to Diognetus, formerly ascribed to 
Justin Martyr, and contained among his works. Some 
even consider it as havmg been written before the des- 
truction of Jerusalem, and therefore as among the very 
earliest uninspired productions of the first century. 
See a satisfactory dissertation on this point in Semisch’s 
Justin Martyr , vol. i. p. 193, &c. being Hyland’s trans- 
lation, in vol. xli. of the Edin. Bib. Cab. The Greek 
epistle itself may be found in the works of Justin Mar- 
tyr; and in Hefele, Patrum Apostolicorum opera. Tub. 
1839, 8vo, a very cheap and convenient collection of 
these works, which may be bad either with or without | 
a Latin translation. An excellent critical edition of I 
the Apostolical Fathers, with Notes, Indices, &c. was | 
published at Oxford, in Greek and Latin, in 2 vols. 8vo, | 
by Dr. Jacobson, of which a second edition appeared , 
in 1840. This collection, however, does not include ' 
the Letter to Diognetus . — 2? j 
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whose epistle is still extant, is proof of 
this. 

3. The manner of teaching religious 
truths was perfectly simple, and remote 
from all the rules of the philosophers, and 
all the precepts of human art. This is 
manifest, not only from the epistles of the 
apostles, but from all the monuments of 
this century which have come down to us. 
Nor did any apostle, or any one of then- 
immediate disciples, collect and arrange 
the principal doctrines of Christianity in 
a scientific or regular system. The cir- 
cumstances of the times did not require 
this ; and the followers of Christ were more 
s-olicitous to exhibit the religion they had 
embraced by their tempers and their con- 
duct, than to explain its principles scien- 
tifically, and arrange them according to 
the precepts of art. 

4. There is indeed extant a brief sum- 
mary of Christian doctrines, which is called 
the Apostles’ Creed, and which, from the 
fourth century onward, was attributed to 
Christ’s ambassadors themselves. But at 
this day, all who have any knowledge of 
intiquity, confess , unanimously that this 
opinion is a mistake, and has no founda- 
tion. 1 Those judge far more wisely and 
rationally, who think that this creed arose 
from small beginnings, and was gradually 
enlarged, as occasions required, in order 
to exclude new errors from the church. 2 

5. At the first promulgation of the gos- 
pel, all who professed firmly to believe that 
Jesus was the only redeemer of mankind, 
and who promised to lead a holy life con- 

formably to the religion he taught, were 
received immediately among the disciples j 
of Christ; nor did a more full instruction j 
in the principles of Christianity precede! 
their baptism, but followed it. But after- ■ 
wards, when churches were everywhere 
established and organized, fbr very just 
reasons this custom was changed; and 
none were admitted to the sacred font 
unless previously well instructed in the 
primary truths of religion, and affording 
indubitable evidence of a sincere and holy 
character. Hence arose the distinction. be- 
tween catechumens, or such as were in a 
course of instruction and discipline undei 
the care of certain persons, and the faith 
ful who were admitted to all the mysteries, 
having been initiated and consecrated by 
baptism. 3 

6. The instruction given to the cate- 
chumens was different, according to their 
genius and capacity. For those of feeble 
minds were instructed only in the more 
general and fundamental principles of re- 
ligion, while those who appeared capable of 
comprehending all Christian knowledge, 
were instructed in everything which could 
perfect and fortify a Christian, according 
to the views of that age. The business of 
instructing those of superior capacity and 
genius was committed to men of gravity 
and erudition in the larger churches. 
Hence, the ancient doctors generally divide 
their flocks into two classes of persons, the 
one comprising such as received solid and 
thorough instruction, the other embracing 
the more ignorant. Nor do they conceal 
the fact, that different modes of teaching 
were adopted in reference to these two 
classes.* 

7. There is no doubt, that the children 
of Christians were carefully trained up 
from their infancy, and were early put to 
reading the sacred books and learning the 
principles of religion. For this purpose, 
schools were erected everywhere, from the 
beginning. From these schools for chil- 
dren, we must distinguish those seminaries 
of the early Christians erected extensively 
in the larger cities, at which adults, and 
especially such as aspired to be public 

1 See Buddeus, Jsagoge ad Theohgictm, lib. ii cap. 
I. sec. 2. p. 441 ; and Walch, Introduct. m libros synibo- 
'icos, lib. i. cap. ii. p. 87, &c- 

2 This is shown, with no less learning than inge- 
nuity, by Lord Chancellor King, in his History of 
the Apostles' Creed, which Olearius translated into 
Latin, and published. Lips. 1704, 8vo, But those who 
read this book should he apprised, that the noble author 
often gives us conjectures instead of arguments, and 
that his conjectures do not always deserve to be impli- 
citly received. [ Although the Apostles* Creed was not 
composed in a council of apostles, as was supposed in 
heydays of Rufinus (Ruf, Be Symbolo, subjoined to 
Cyprlani Opera's, yet it appears to have been the gene- 
ral creed of the Christian church, frbm, at least, the 
close of the second century down to the reformation. 

* Nor did it undergo any very great or material change, as 
appears ft cm comparing the formulae of faith given by 
Irenseus, A.D. 175 ( Ado. Hcer. i. 10. and iii. 4.), and by 
Fertulli&n, A.D. 192 ( De Virgin, veland. cap. i. — con- 
tra Praxeam, cap, ii. — Prescript, ado. ll&ret. cap. 
tiii.), with the forms of the creed, in all subsequent 
writers down to the present time. See these forms, 
collected by Walch, in his Bibliotheca symbolica veins. 
Lemgov, 1770, 8vo. Besides those mentioned by Mos- 
heim, the principal writers on this creed are Cyril 
v Catechesis), Rufinus (Be Symbolo ), and Augustine, 

' Sermo I. ad Catech. Opera, v. 6, p. 399-, ed Bened.), 
Vossius (Be Tribus Symbolis , Opp. tom. vi p. 507, 
&c.)> Abp. Ussher (Be Bom. Bedes, aliisq. Fidei , 
Symbolis ), Bishop Pearson ton the Creed), Suicer, 

( Thesaur . Fccles . voce Sv'/tfio kov), and Bingham, 
Qrig. Bedes, book x.—Mur. 

3 See Bingham, Ong. JErcles- book iii. chap. iv. and 

P fanner, De Catechuminis veterum. Weimar, 1688. 
l2mo.— Mur . 

4 See Origen, Ado. Celsum, lib. iii. p. 143. The 
apostles themselves seem to have been the authors of 
this practice, of which we have vestiges, 1 Cor. iii. 2 ; 
Heb. v. 12. — Schl. [See an interesting dissertation, 
bearing on this subject, in the elder Walch’s Miscell. 
Sacra . Amst. 1774. Exercit. prima, entitled Be 
Apastolorum institutions cutechetica. He considers 
Heb. vi. 1,2, as embodying the heads of the catecheti- 
cal instructions given by the apostles and primitive 
teachers — R. 

!. __ 



Chap, iii.] 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES AND RELIGION. 


Leathers, were instructed and educated in 
all branches of learning, both human and 
divine. Such seminaries, in which young 
men devoted to the sacred office, were 
taught whatever was necessary to qualify 
them properly for it, the apostles of Christ 
undoubtedly both set up themselves, and 
directed others to set up. 2 Tim. ii. 2. 
St John at Ephesus, and Poly carp at 
Smyrna, established such schools. 1 Among 
these seminaries, in subsequent times, none 
was more celebrated than that at Alexan- 
dria, which is commonly called a catechetic 
school, and was said to be erected by St. 
Mark. 2 ^ 

8. What many tell us that the ancient 
Christians had their popular and their 
secret doctrines, and did not communicate 
to all classes the same instructions, may be 
admitted as true, if it be rightly explained. 
For those whom they would, induce to em- 
brace Christ were not introduced at once 
to the high mysteries of religion which ex- 
ceed the grasp of the human mind, but 
were first instrufted in the doctrines which 
reason can comprehend, till they were able 
to bear the more sublime and difficult 
j truths. And afterwards, those who ranked 
among believers were not all instructed in 
the same manner ; but one was directed to 
study and treasure up in his mind more or 

1 Irenseus, Ado. Hear. lib. ii. chap. xxii. p. 148, ed. 
Massuet; Eusebius, Hist, eccles. lib. v. chap. xx. [The 
proofs referred to here are quite insufficient to evince, 
that, in the first century, or even in the former part of 
the second, Christians established regular schools for 
their children, and academies for young 1 men. Paul’s 
direction to Timothy (2 Tim.ii. 2) — “ The things thou 
hast heard of me, the same commit thou to faithful men, 
who shall be able to teach others also” — seems to have 
no distinct reference to a regular public school either for 
boys or for young men. And the passages in Irenaeus 
and Eusebius referred to, speak only of the general in- 
struction and advantages which the neighbouring 
clergy and others derived from the apostle John, and 
of the interesting conversations of Polycarp. Con- 
sidering the poverty and embarrassments of the first 
Christians, we can hardly suppose they could have 
erected such schools and academies. And from the 
great penury of writers, and of learned men of any sort, 
in the early church— Justin Martyr, a converted phi- 
losopher in the middle of the second century, being the* 
first learned writer after the apostles — it seems most 
probable, that till past the middle of the second century, 
the means of education among Christians were very 
slender, and by no means so general and so ample as 
Mosheim supposes.— Mur • 

2 See Schmidt, Dm. de Schola catechet. Alexandr. 
prefixed to the tract of Hyperius, De Catechm ; also 

Aulisius, Delle Scuole uicre, lib. ii. cap. i. ii, pages 
5—17, and cap. xxi. p. 92, &c. Concerning the larger 
schools of Christians in the East, at Edessa, Nisibis, 
Seleucia, and concerning the ancient Christian schools 
in general, see Asseman, Bihhoth. orient . Clem . Vat. 
tom. iii. par. ii. pages 914— 919. [The ancient tradi- 
tion preserved by Jerome {De Scnptor. IUustr. cap. 
xxxvi.), that St. Mark was the founder of the catechetic 
school at Alexandria, deserves but little credit •, since 
ali antiquity is silent respecting a Christian school 
there, or any teacher or student in it, till the days of 

Pantaenus and his pupil, Clemens Alex, near the close 
cf the second century. See Schroeckli, JCirchenges- 

*hichte, vol. iii. p. 168, &c. — Mur. 


| fewer things than another. Whoever would 
understand more than this, by the secret 
doctrine of the first century, should beware 
lest he confound the faults of subsequent 
ages with the excellencies of this. 3 

9. Most authors represent the lives and 
morals of Christians in this age as patterns 
uf purity and holiness, worthy of the imita- 
tion of all subsequent ages This represen- 
tation, if it he understood of the greater 
part of the professed Christians and not of 
all, is undoubtedly true. But whoever 
supposes the primitive churches were per- 
fectly free from vices and sins, and esti-. 
mates the lives of all the Christians by the 
conduct of some of them, and by the pre- 
cepts and exhortations of their teachers, as 
most of those have done who have written 
books and tracts concerning the innocence 
and holiness of the early Christians, may be 
confuted by the clearest evidence of both 
testimony and facts. 

10. The external purity of the churches 
was much promoted by that law which de- 
prived of ordinances, and excluded from 
the community, persons of vile character 
or who were addicted to gross sin, provided 
they would not reform on being admonish- 
ed. Such a law we know was established 
by the apostles, soon after churches began 
to be formed. 4 All classes in the church 
united in executing this law. The teachers 
and rulers generally pointed out the per- 
sons who seemed unworthy of sacred privi- 
leges, and the people sanctioned or rejected 
the proposal at discretion. Excluded sin- 
ners, although they had committed the very 
highest offences, if they gave satisfactory 
evidence of repentance ana of amendment, 
were allowed to return to the church, at 
least in most places, yet but once only; 
for those who were restored, if they return- 
ed to their former sinful practices and 
were again excluded from the brotherhood, 
forfeited all hope of forgiveness. 5 

11. As the Christian churches were 
composed of both Jews and Gentiles, be- 
tween whom there had been an inveterate 
aversion, and as these recent converts re- 
tained many erroneous impressions re- 
ceived and cherished from their infancy, it 

3 Concerning this secret doctrine, much is collected 
by PfafF, Diss. posterior de prcejudiciis theolog . sec. xiii. 
p. 149, &c. in his Primitia Tubingenria. 

4 See 1 Cor. v. For the discussions which have 

taken place respecting this law, see PfafF, De OrvHni - 
bus juris ecclesiast. pages 10—13, 71 — 78. * 

5 See Morin, Comment, de discip. pc$nit. lib. ix. cap. 
xix. p. 670, and others. [See Natalis Alexander, 
Hist. Eccles. N. T. ssec. iii. diss. vii. ; and Orsi, Diss. qua 
ostenditur , cat hoi. ecclesiam tribus prior . sceculis capi- 
tal. ertm. reis pacem et absolut. neutiquam denegasse , 
Milan, 1730, 4to. But all these writers describe lather 
the practice of the second and third centuries than that 
o f the first. — Mur 
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could not but happen that various disagree- 
ments and contests would early arise among 
them. The first of these controversies re- 
lated to the necessity of observing the law 
of Moses. It broke out in the Church of An- 
tioch, and its issue is stated by Luke, Acts 
xv. This contest was followed by many 
others, partly with Jewish Christians too 
much attached to their national religion, 
partly with persons captivated with a spe- 
cies of fanatical philosophy, and partly 
with some who abused the Christian doc- ! 
trines, which they ill understood, to the 
gratification of their appetites and lusts. 1 11 
St. Paul and the other apostles often men- 
tion these controversies, but so cursorily 
and concisely, that we can hardly ascertain 
the exact points controverted. 

12. Of all these controversies, the great- 
est and most important was, that relating 
to the way of attaining to justification and 
■salvation, which Jewish teachers excited at 
Rome and in other Christian churches.’ 
For while the apostles everywhere incul- 
cated, that all hopes of justification and 
■salvation should be placed solely on Jesus 
Christ and his merits, these Jewish teach- 
ers ascribed to the law and to the works 
which Christ enjoined, the chief influence 
‘n procuring everlasting happiness. This 
uror not only led to many others, which 
were prejudicial to the religion of Christ, 
hut was connected with the highest dis- 
honour to the Saviour; for they who 
naintained that a life regulated according 
to the law, would give a title to eternal re- 
wards, could not hold Christ to be the true 
Son of God and the Saviour of mankind, 
but merely a prophet or a divine messenger 
imong men. It cannot, therefore, appear 
it all strange that St. Paul, in his Epistle 
o the Romans and elsewhere, took so much 
jains to extirpate this capital error. 

13. The controversy respecting the ne- 
cessity of the Mosaic rites in order to sal- 
vation, was wisely decided by the apostles. 
A.cts xv. But great as the apostolic in- 
fluence was, that deep-rooted love of the 
Mosaic law which was handed down ffr m 
their fathers, could not be wholly eradi- 
cated from the minds of the Jewish Christ- 
ians, and especially of those living in 
Palestine. It diminished a little after the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the over- 
throw of the temple by the Romans, yet it 


1 Conducive to the illustration-of these controversies, 
are the ^estigations of Wittsius, Miscell. Sacra , tom. 
'*• excir. xx. xxL xxii. p. 668, &c. ; Vitringa, Observat. 
Sacra, lib. iv. cap. ix. x. xl p. 952. [ Buddeus, Eccl Apos. 
and especially Walch, Vottstandige Hist . der Ketzereyen, 
Spattungen, u . Religionsstreit. &c. Leip. 1762 — 85, 

1 1 vols. 8 vo, vol. i. p. 68, &c. ; also, the Commentators 
on the Scriptures. — Mur. 
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did not wholly subside. Hence it was, as 
we shall afterwards see, that a part of the 
Jewish Christians separated from the other 
brethren, and formed a distinct sect at- 
tached to the law of Moses. 

CHAPTER IY. 

HISTORY OP RITES AND CEREMONIES. 

1. Although the Christian religion is 
most simple and requires nothing but 
faith and love, it could not wholly dis- 
pense with external rites and Institu- 
tions. Jesus himself established but two 
ordinances, which it is not lawful either to 
change or to abrogate, namely, baptism 
and the Lord’s supper. Yet these are not 
to be considered as mere ceremonies, or as 
having only a symbolical import, but as 
having also a sanctifying influence on 
the mind. That he chose to establish no 
more rites, ought to convince us that cere- 
monies are not essential to the religion of 
Christ ; and that this whole matter is left 
by him to the discretion and free choice of 
Christians. 

2. Many considerations leave us no rea- 
son to doubt, that the friends and apostles 
of the Saviour sanctioned, in divers places, 
the use of various rites, which they either 
tolerated from, necessity or recommended 
for substantial reasons. Yet we are not to 
suppose that they have anywhere inculcated 
an established and permanent system of 
canon law, nor that they prescribed the 
same rites and forms in all churches. On 
the contrary, many things go to show that 
Christian worship was from the beginning 
regulated and conducted differently in dif- 
ferent places, and this, no doubt, with the 
approbation of the apostles and their co- 
adjutors and disciples; and that, in this 
whole matter, much regard was shown to 
ancient opinions, customs and laws of dif- 
ferent nations. 2 


2 It appears that even so late as the third and fourth 
•centuries, there was considerable difference in the 
mode of conducting religious worship among Christ- 
ians. See Irenaeus, quoted by Eusebius, Hist. Secies, 
lib. v. cap. xxiv. ; So 2 omen, Hist. Eccles. lib, vii. cap. 
xix. ; Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. v. cap. xxii. ; Augustine, 
Epist. liv. Opp. tom. ii. p. 93. A part of this differ- 
ence in rites and ceremonies, appears to have come 
down from the apostolic times ; for when a contest 
ar ose in the second century, between the eastern and 
western Christians, respecting the day on which Easter 
should be observed, we are informed by Eusebius ( Hist. 
Eccl. lib. v. cap. xxiii. xxiv.), that the former main- 
tained, that J ohn was the author of their custom ; and 
the latter, that Peter and Paul were the authors of 
theirs. Both churches were probably correct ; for it 
xs very likely, that John, for certain reasons, did or- 
dain m Asia, that the feast of Easter should be kept at 
the time the Jews kept it ; and that Peter and Paul or- 
dered otherwise at Rome. Further, the Greek and 
Latin churches had a contest on the question, whether 
leavened or unleavened bread should be used in the 
sacred supper. And both churches claimed to have 


CENTURY I. 




RITES AND CEREMONIES. 


Chap, iv.] 

3. I am therefore induced to dissent 
r rom *hose who think, that the Jewish rites 
and forms were everywhere transferred by 
the apostles and their disciples to the 
Christian assemblies. In those churches 
indeed which were composed either wholly 
or principally of Jews, I can easily believe 
the Jewish rites were so far retained as the 
different characters of the two religions 
would permit. And this may be evinced 
by a good many examples. But that the 
same took place in other churches, in which 
either no Jews or only a few were found, 
is not only uncertain but incredible ; be- 
cause it was proper that the rituals of those 
early times should be variously modelled, 
according to the peculiarities of genius and 
character in different nations. 

4. As there was diversity in the practice 
of Christians, it will be very difficult to 
make statements relative to their mode of 
worship and other customs and regulations, 
which will be equally applicable to all the 
countries in which Christianity flourished. 
Yet there are a few regulations which may 
be considered as common to all Christians, 
and of these we shall give a brief account 
The Christians of this century assembled 
for the worship of God and for their 
advancement in piety, on the first day of 
rhe week, the day on which Christ re- 
issumed his life ; for, that this day was set 
ipart for religious worship by the apostles 
hemselves, and that after the example of 
the church of Jerusalem it was generally 
>bserved, we have unexceptionable testi- 
mony. 1 Moreover, those congregations 
whose members either lived intermingled 
with J ews, or were composed in great mea- 
sure of Jews, were accustomed also to 
observe the seventh day of the week as a 
sacred day, 2 which the other Christians did 


their customs handed down to them from the apostles ; 
and for the reasons before mentioned, both were pro- 
bably in the right. Even the Catholics often admit 
this diversity of ceremonies in the apostolic church ; 
•*.g. Bona, Rerum Liturg. lib. i. cap. vii. sec. 2, Qpp. 
p. 208 ; and the Jesuit, Harduin, makes no scruple to 
assert, that Paul enjoined on the Greeks one form for 
the consecration of priests, and Peter, on the Romans 
another. His book is entitled, La dissertation du P. 
le Courayer sur la succession des Evesgues Anglois et 
mr la validity de leur ordination refut&e, tom. ii. p. 
13. Paris, 1725, 8vo. [Add KrazeV Be Apostolicis , , 
me non antiquis eccl. "Occident. Liturgiis, sec. 1, cap. i. 
sec. 2, p. 3, ed. Augsburg, 1786. See Mosheim’s In- 
stitut. majores. hist . Christ, p. 375. — Schl. 

1 Hartmann, Be Rebus gestis Christianor. sub Apos- 
tolis, cap. xv. p 387 ; BOhmer, Biss. /. Juris eccles. 
antiqui de stato die Christianor . p. 20, &c. [See also 
Acts. xx. 7 — ii. 1; 1 Cor, xvi. 1, 2: Apoc. i. 10; 
Pliny, Epist. lib. x. ep. 97. n. 7.— Schl. 

2 Curcellseus, Biatriba de esu sanguinis ; Opp. Theol. 
p. 958. Albaspinseus, Obsermt. Eccles. lib l. obs. xiii. 
p. 53. In vain some learned men labour to persuade 
us that, in all the early churches, both days or the first 
and last days of the week, were held sacred. The 
churches of Bithynia mentioned by Pliny, devoted but 


not consider wrong. As to annual religi 
ous days, they appeared to have observed 
two ; the one in memory of Christ's resur- 
rection, the other in commemoration of the 
descent of the Holy Spirit on the apostles. 8 
To^ these may he added those days on 
which holy men met death for Christ’s 
sake, which, it is most probable, were 
sacred and solemn days from the very 
commencement of the Christian church. 4 

5. The places of assembling were un- 
questionably the private dwelling-houses 
of Christians. But as necessity required 
that when a congregation was formed and 
duly regulated, . some fixed, uniform place 
should be appointed for its meetings ; and 
as some furniture was requisite for their 
accommodation, such as books, tables, and 
benches, which could not conveniently he 
transported from place to place, especially 
in those perilous times, it was undoubtedly 
the case that the place of their assemblies 
soon became, instead of a private room, a 
sort of public one. 5 ^ These few remarks, I 
conceive, are sufficient to determine that 
long controversy, whether the early Chris- 
tians had temples or not? 6 If the word 
temple may denote a dwelling-house or 
even a part of one, devoted to the public 
exercises of religion, yet without any idea 
of holiness attached to it, and not set apart 
from all profane or secular uses, then I can 
readily admit that the earliest Christians 
had temples. 


one stated day to their public worship ; and beyond all 
controversy, that was what we call die Lord's day, or 
the first day of the week. [Gieseler refers to a recent 
dissertation on this subject by Franke, entitled Be Biei 
Bominici apud veteres Christ, celebrations. Halle, 1826. 
See also Neander, Allgem. Gesch. vol. i. p. 198. — R. 

3 Although some have doubted whether the day 
called Pentecost (Whitsunday) was a sacred day, so 
early as the first century (see Bingham, Origines 
Eccles. lib. xx. cap. 6.), yet I am induced by very 
weighty reasons, to believe that, from the beginning, it 
was held equally sacred with the Passover [or Easter 
day]. Perhaps also [Good Friday] the Friday on 
which our Saviour died was, from the earliest times, 
regarded with more respect than other days of the 
week. See Gothofredus, in Codicem Theodos. tom. i. p. 
138; Asseman, Biblioth. orient. Vatican, tom. i. pag. 
217 — 237. Martene, Thesaur. Anecdotor. tom. v.p. 66. 

4 These were called Natalitia martynm (the mar- 
tyrs’ birth-days). See Sagittarius, Be NatalitUs mar - 
tyrum, republished by Crenius, Syntagma i. Biss, pkilol. 
1699. In the second century these natalitia were 
everywhere observed ; and they are often mentioned by 
Tertullian and Cyprian. Nay, in the epistle of the 
church of Smyrna to Philomelius in Eusebius, Hist. 
Eccles. lib. iv. cap. 15, the observance of the day ot 
Polycarp’s martyrdom is spoken of. — Schl. 

5 See Vitringa, Be Synagoga vetere , lib. !. par. iii. 
cap. i. p. 432. [It may be inferred from Acts xix. 8, 
1 Cor. xi. 22 — xiv. 35, and James ii. 2,»that Christians 
then had certain determinate places for holding public 
worship. — Schl. 

6 See Blondell, Be Episcopis et Presbyt. sect. iii. 
pag. 216, 243, 246; Bbhmer, Diss. ii ; Juris eccles. 
antiq. de antetucanis Christianorum coetibus. sec. iv. p. 
39 ; Bingham, Origines Eccles. hook viii chap. i. and 
others. 
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6. In these public assemblies of Chris- 
tians the holy Scriptures were read, which 
for that purpose were divided into por- 
tions; then followed an exhortation to the 
people, neither eloquent nor long, but full 
of warmth and love. If any signified that 
they were moved by a divine influence 
they were allowed successively to state 
what the Lord commanded; the other 
prophets who were present judging how 
much authority was due to them. 1 Cor. 
xiv. 16. Next, the prayers, which con- 
stituted no inconsiderable part of public 
worship, were recited after the bishop. 1 
To these succeeded hymns, which were 
sung not by the whole assembly, but by 
certain persons during the celebration of 
the sacred supper and the feasts of charity. 2 
The precise order and manner of perform- 
ing all these parts of religious worship in 
the various Christian churches, cannot be 
fully ascertained; yet it is most probable, 
that none of these exercises was wholly 
omitted in any church. 3 

7- The prayers of Christians were fol- 
lowed by oblations of bread, wine, and 
other things, for the support of the minis- 
ters of the church and the poor. For 
every Christian who had anything to 
spare, brought his gift and offered it in a 
sense to the Lord. 4 From these gifts so 
much bread and wine as were requisite for 
the Lord’s supper were set apart and con- 
secrated by prayer, offered up by the 
presiding minister alone, the people re- 
sponding amen. 6 The distributors of the 
sacred supper were the deacons. To this 
most holy ordinance were annexed those 
temperate meals, which from their design 
were denominated agapce , or feasts of 
charity. 6 The various difficulties which 
occur in the accounts respecting these 
feasts will undoubtedly be solved with ease, 
by admitting that the earliest Christians 
were governed by different rules, and did 

not everywhere celebrate either this o i , 
any other ordinance in precisely the same 
manner. 

8. In this century baptism was admin- 
istered in convenient places not in the 
public assemblies, and by immersing the 
candidates wholly in water. 7 At first, all 
who were engaged in propagating Chris- 
tianity administered this rite ; nor can it 
be called in question, that whoever per- 
suaded any person to embrace Christianity 
could baptize his own disciple. But when 
the churches became better regulated and 
were provided with rules of order, the 
bishop alone exercised the right of baptiz- 
ing the new converts; though in process 
of time, as the limits of his church were 
enlarged, he imparted this right to the pres- 
byters and chorepiscopi, reserving how- 
ever the confirmation of those baptisms 
which were administered by the presby- 
ters. 8 As to the ceremonies which in 
this early period were added to baptism for 
the sake of order and decency, we are not 
able to say anything with certainty; nor 
do we think it safe to gather the rules of 
this century from the customs of subse- 
quent times. 

9. The Grecian Christians when danger- 
ously sick, sent for the elders of the church, 
agreeably to James v. 14; and after the 
sick man had confessed his sins, they com- 
mended him to God in devout supplication, 
and anointed him with oil. Many things 
in regard to this rite may be, and have 
actually been, subjects of controversy. 
But the silence of the ancient writers pre- 
vents our coming to any certain conclu- 
sions; for though there is no reason to 
doubt that this rite prevailed extensively 
among Christians, yet it is rarely men- 
tioned in the writings of the ancients. 9 

10. No law was enacted by Christ and 
his apostles concerning fasts; but the cus- 

7 See Vossius, De Baptismo, disp. i. Thes. vi. p. 31, 

&c. and the authors recommended by Fabricius, Bibl. 
Antiq. cap. xi. sec. 25, p. 389, &c. 

8 These remarks, X conceive, go to elucidate ana 
determine the questions so strenuously debated among 
the learned, concerning the right of administering ^bap- 
tism. See B (Shiner, diss. xi. Juris eccles. antiqui, p, 500, 

&c. ; Le Clerc, Billioth . uninersette, tome xv. p, 93, &c. 
[Mosheim’s assertions in this section being applicable 
only to the first century, need to be somewhat qualified, 
for they certainly exceed his authorities. The English 
reader will see a very careful digest of information and 
references on the question of baptism, but not limited 
to the first century, in Coleman’s Antiquities of the 
Christian Church , p. 115, &c. — It. 

9 Most of the ancient testimonies concerning ’this 
custom are collected by Launoi, De Sacramento unc- 
tionis mfirmorum , cap. i. p. 444. Opp. tom. i. Among 
these passages very few are to be found in tne writers 
of the first two or three centuries , yet there is here and 
there one which has escaped the notice of this very 
learned man. [The principal writers on this subject 
are mentioned by Wolf, Cura philol. et crit. tom iv. 
on Ja- v. 14. — Mur. 

1 See Justin Martyr, Apologia secunda, p. 98, &c. 

S? See Walch*s Miscell. Sacra. Exercit. ii.; De Hym- 
ws Eect. Apostolica, for the nature of these psalms and 
hymns; and Isidor. Hispid. De Ecc. Offidis, lib. i. cap. 
y. for their manner of singing, which is glanced at in 
the well-known letter of Pliny, lib. x. ep, 97. The cele- 
brated Augusti has also published a tract on these early 
hymns, as evidences of the doctrines then professed in 
the church. Jena, 1810, 4to.— 

3 This must be understood of the churches which 
were fully established and regulated ; for in the infant 
churches which had not become duly organized, 1 
can believe one or other of these exercises might be 
emitted. 

. 4 See Pfaff, Dissert, de oblat. et cmsec. Eucharis - 
m his Syntagma Dissert. Theolog. Stut.1720, 8vo. 

6 Justin Martyr, Apologia secunda, p. 98, &c. The 
writers on the ceremonies of the sacred simper are 
m «Pm£ ned by Fabricius, Bib. Ant. cap. xi. p. 395, &c 
. wr iters concerning the agapa, are mentioned 

by Ittig, Select. Mstor. eccles. capita , saecul. ii. cap. iii. 

P* ISO, &c. ; and Pfaff, De Orig. jut is eccles. p. 68. \ 
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tom obtained, that most Christians occa- 
sionally and privately joined abstinence 
from food with their prayers, and espe- 
cially when engaged in undertakings of 
great importance. 1 Cor. vii. 5 . How 
much time should be spent in this duty, 
was left to the private judgment of each 
individual; nor was a person despised who 
thought it sufficient to observe only the rules 
of strict temperance. 1 Of any solemn pub- 
lic fasts, except only on the anniversary day 
of the crucifixion of Christ, there is no 
mention in the most ancient times. Gra- 
dually, however, days of fasting were in- 
troduced; first by custom and afterwards 
by legal sanction. Whether any thing of 
this nature occurred in the first century, 
and what days were devoted to fasting, we 
have not the means of deciding. And yet 
I would not deny that weighty arguments 
ire adduced by those who think, that while 
the apostles were still living or soon after 
their decease, the Christians in most places 
abstained from food, either wholly or par- 
tially, on the fourth and on the sixth days 
of the week. 2 


! CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS SEPARATIONS OR 
HERESIES. 

1. Christian churches had scarcely been 
gathered and organized, when here and there 
men rose up who not being contented with 
the simplicity and purity of that religion 
which the apostles taught, attempted inno- 
vations, and fashioned religion according to 
their own notions. This appears from va- 
rious passages in the epistles left us by the 
apostles, and particularly from those of 
Paul. For in these there is frequent men- 
tion of persons, who either endeavoured to 
mould the Christian doctrines into confor- 
mity with that philosophy or ymdiq 3 to 
which they were addicted ; or who were dis- 
posed to combine with Christianity Jewish 
opinions, customs, and institutions. Seve- 
ral of these corrupters of religion are like- 
wise expressly named, as Hymenseus and 
Alexander, Philetus, Hermogenes, Phygel- 
lus, Demas, and Diotrephes. 4 If however 

1 Shepherd of Hermas, lib. lii. similit. v. pag. 9 — 31, 
935, ed. Fabricii, at the close of vol. iii. of his Codex 
Apocryph. N. T. [The best writer on this subject is 
DaiI16, Be Jejuniis et Quadragesima. Davent. 1654, 
8vo. ; against whom, however, Beveridge brings some 
objections, in Codex Canon, vind. — Schl. 

2 See Beveridge, Codex Canon, vindic. tom. ii Pair. 
Apostol. p. 166. 

3 1 Tim. vi. 20 ; and cap. i. 3, 4 ; Tit. iii. 9 ; Colos. 

li. 8. 

* Concerning Diotrephes, there is a particular tract, 

by Stemler, 1758. — Schl . 


from this list, Alexander, Hymenseus, and 
Philetus be excepted, the others appear to 
be rather apostates from the practice of re- 
ligion, than corrupters of its principles. 5 

2. So long as the greater part of the per- 
sonal disciples of the Saviour were alive, 
these innovators were not very successful, 
and seem to have had no great number of 
followers. But gradually they acquired 
more influence ; and before the decease of 
all those whom Christ had himself instruc- 
ted, they laid the foundations of those sects 
which afterwards exceedingly disturbed the 
Christian community, and gave rise to so 
many controversies. The history of these 
sects is very obscure ; indeed, the most ob- 
scure part of ecclesiastical history. This 
obscurity arises, partly from the deficiency 
of ancient records ; partly from the tenets 
of these sects, which for the most part 
were singularly obscure and remote from 
common apprehension ; and partly from the 
ignorance and hostility of those who have 
written concerning them. This however 
is perfectly clear, that no one who loves the 
truths which the Bible inculcates can find 
anything to commend in the peculiarities of 
these sects. 6 


5 2 Tim. ii. 18, and elsewhere. See also the elabo- 
rate discussions concerning these men, by Vitringa, 
Observ. Sacra, lib. iv. cap ix. p. 952 ; Ittig, Be Hoe- 
resiarchis cevi apostol. sec- 1, cap viii p. 84; Buddeus, 
Be EccLApost. cap. v. p. 292, &c. [As to Hymenaeus 
and Philetus, we are informed by St. Paul (2 Tim. ii. 
17, 18, comp. 1 Tim. i. 19, 20), that they had swerved 
not only in general from sound doctrine, but their par- 
ticular error is pointed out. They taught that a resur- 
rection of the dead was no longer to be anticipated, it 
being already past; and they laboured to make prose- 
lytes to this opinion. See Exercitat. de Hymenteo et 
Phileto, in his Miscell. Sacra, p. 81, &c. As to Alexan- 
der, it is still contested whether the Alexander in 1 Tim 
i 20; and 2 Tim. iv. 14; and Acts lx. 33, be one and 
the same person. The greater part believe the affirma- 
tive. But Heumann ( Erkt&rzmg d. N. T. vol. vi. p. 
363) and Mosheim ( Be Rebus Christ, ante C.M. p. 178) 
support the negative; being inclined to believe that 
there were two persons of this name. The younger 
Walch (Histone der Keizer, p. 127) prefers abiding 
by the common opinion. Hermogenes and Phygellus 
are accused by Paul (2 Tim. i. 15) of only having for- 
saken him when he was imprisoned at Rome, which 
was inconstancy but not heresy. As to Demas, Paul 
tells us (2 Tim. iv. 10) that from love to the world, he 
had forsaken him. But this gives no ground for charg- 
ing him with being a heretic. Diotrephes, mentioned 
in the 3d Ep. of John, is accused of a twofold fault; 
viz. refusing to receive those whom the apostle recom- 
mended to his kind offices ; and setting himself in op- 
position to the apostle. But neither of these offences 
is sufficient to constitute him a heretic.— SchL 

6 Professed histories of the sects which arose in this 
and the next century, have been written by Ittig, Be 
Hasresiarc/us avi apostolici et apoitolico proxirm . Lips. 
1690, 4to, and an Appendix. Lips. 1696, 4to, by Rena- 
tus Massuet, Bissertat. Irenao preemissoe ; and by Tille- 
mont, Memoires pour servir d VMstoire de I'Eglise . But 
all these, and others whom I pass over, have rather col- 
lected materials for a history jof these sects, than writ- 
ten the history itself. Among the Lutherans, Hinckel- 
mann, Thomasius, Horbius; and among the Reformed, 
Basnage and Dodwell, have either promised the world 
such a history or attempted to write it, but have done 
no more. We must therefore still wait for some per- 
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3. At the head of all the sects which dis- 
turbed the peace of the church stand the 
Gnostics; who claimed ability to restore 
to mankind the lost knowledge (yvZas) 
of the true and supreme God ; and who 
announced the overthrow of that empire, 
which the Creator of the world and His 
associates had set up. It is indeed the 
common opinion, and supported by the tes- 
timony of Clemens Alexandrinus ( Stromat . 

1. vii. cap. xvii. pages 898, 899), that the 
Gnostic sects first arose, after the decease 
of the apostles, in the reign of Adrian ; and 
that previously no discords had produced 
separations from the church. But the sa- 
cred Scriptures themselves — to say nothing 
of other ancient documents — put it beyond 
controversy, that even in the first century, 
in various places, men infected with the 
Gnostic leprosy began to erect societies dis- 
tinct from the other Christians. 1 John ii. 
18 ; 1 Tim. vi. 20 ; Col. ii. 8 1 Yet these 
stray flocks did not become distinguished 
for their numbers, or for their fame and 
notoriety till the times of Adrian. Under 
the appellation of Gnostics are included all 
those in the first ages of the church,, who 
modified the religion of Christ by joining 
with it the oriental philosophy, in regard 
to the source of evil, and the origin of this 
material universe. The leading principles 
of this philosophy have already been stated. 

4. All those eastern philosophers, believ- 
ing that rational souls became connected 
with matter and inhabitants of bodies, con- 
trary to the will and pleasure of the supreme 
God, were in expectation of a mighty le- 
gate from the Deity, possessed of consum- 
mate wisdom and power; who would imbue 
with a knowledge of the true God, the 
spirits now oppressed with the load of their 
bodies, and rescue them from their bondage 
to the lords of this material world. When, 
therefore, some of them perceived that Jesus 
and his friends wrought miracles of a bene- 
ficent character, they were ready to believe 
that Jesus was that mighty legate of God, 
come to deliver men from the power of the 

genii who governed this lower world, and 
to rescue souls from the influence of their 
material bodies. This supposition being 
admitted into minds polluted with gross 
errors, they interpreted or rather .per- 
verted, whatever Christ and his disciples 
taught, so as to make it harmonize with 
their other opinions. 

5. Hence there necessarily arose among 
them a multitude of opinions which were 
extremely foreign from the precepts of 
Christ. Their belief that the world was 
not created by the supreme God in whom 
is all perfection, but by one or more inferior 
deities of a bad or at least of an imperfect 
character, would not allow them to admit 
the Divine authority of the Old Testament 
Scriptures ; and it led some of them to ve- 
nerate and extol the serpent, the prime 
author of sin among men, and likewise se- 
veral of the vilest persons mentioned in the 
Jewish Scriptures. The same belief in- 
duced them to contemn Moses and the re- 
ligion he taught ; and to represent him. as 
instigated to impose such hard and unsuita- 
ble laws on the Jews, by the world’s Crea- 
tor who had no regard for human happiness, 
but only for his own glory and authority. 
Their belief that matter is eternal and the 
source of all evil, prevented them from put- 
ting a due estimate upon the human body, 
and from favouring marriage whereby bo- 
dies are produced; and also from admitting 
the doctrine of the future resurrection of 
the body. Their belief that malevolent 
genii ruled over the world, and that from 
them originated all the diseases, wars, and 
calamities of men, led them almost univer- 
sally to addict themselves to magic, or the 
art of weakening and paralyzing the power 
of those genii. I omit many other points 
incompatible with so summary a history as 
this. 

6. Their principles required that while 
they admitted Christ to be the Son of the 
supreme God, and a messenger sent, for the 
benefit of miserable souls, from the Pleroma 
or upper world where God and his family 
dwell, they should hold most unworthy sen- 
timents concerning his person and offices. 
They could not admit him to he truly God, 
nor truly man. Not truly God, because 
they held him, though begotten of God, to 
be yet much inferior to the Father; nor 
truly man, because everything concrete and 
corporeal they believed to be intrinsically 
and essentially evil: therefore most of them 
divested Christ of a material body, and de- 
nied him to have suffered for our sakes 
: what he is recorded to have endured. The 

1 cause of Christ’s coming among men, they 
said, was simply to strip the tyrants of this 

son of adequate sagacity, fairness, and skill in ancient 
philosophy and literature, to accomplish this difficult 
undertaking. [This has been since attempted by' Waloh, 
in the work already referred to under the running title 
of Hist, der Keizer.; Lardner, Hist, (if the Heretic s. 
London, 1780, 4to; Lewald, Be Doctrines Gnostica. 
Heidelb. 1818, 8vo ; Neander, Genetische Entmckelung 
d. vornehmten Gnost. Systeme. Berlin, 1818, 8vo; and 
still better, in his Jlgem. Gesch. der Chr. Relig . u. Kir- 
c/ie. voL i. part ii. pages 802—859. — Mur . 

l The reader will recollect, that Mosheim’s opinions, 
concerning an oriental philosophy in the apostolic age, 
have been much questioned (see above. Note 2, p. 29); 
and that these tests which speak only of false teachers 
who corrupted the truth, afford no certain evidence of 
the existence of Gnostic churches or congregations 
existing as distinct religious bodies.— Mur. [See Bur. 
ton’s Heresies cfthe Apostolic Age, Lecture i — 12. 
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world, those impotent genii, of their power 
over the virtuous and heaven-born souls of 
men ; and to teach men how to withdraw 
their divine minds from these impure bodies, 
and fit them for a union with God. 

7. Their systems of morals, we are in- 
formed, were widely different. Por most 
of them recommended abstinence and aus- 
terity, and prescribed the most severe bodily 
mortifications, in order that the soul, whose 
ill fate it was to be associated with a body, 
might enjoy greater liberty, and be able the 
better to contemplate heavenly things. For, 
the more this depraved and grovelling habi- 
tation of the soul is weakened and attenu- 
ated, the less will it be able to withdraw 
the mind from the contemplation of divine 
objects. But some of them maintained, on 
the contrary, that we may safely indulge 
all our libidinous desires; and that there 
is no moral difference in human actions. 1 
This contrariety of opinions needs not sur- 
prise us, because the one principle natu- 
rally produced both systems. Por persons 
who believed that their bodies were the very 
essence of evil and calculated only to hold 
their souls in bondage, might, according as 
they were of a voluptuous or of a morose 
and austere disposition, either fall into the 
conclusion, that the acts of the body have 
no connexion with the soul when it has at- 
tained to communion with God, or, on the 
contrary, suppose that the body must be 
strenuously resisted and opposed as being 
the enemy of the soul. 

8. As these extraordinary opinions re- 
quired proof, which it was not easy to find 

! in the writings of the apostles, recourse was 

, had to falsehoods and impositions. There- 
fore when asked, where they had learned 
what they had so confidently taught, some 
produced fictitious books under the names 
of Abraham, Zoroaster, and Christ, or his 
apostles ; some pretended to have derived 
their principles from a concealed and secret 
doctrine taught by Christ ; some affirmed 
that they had arrived at this high degree of 
wisdom by an innate energy which existed 
in their own minds; and some pretended 
that one Theudas, a disciple of St. Paul, or 
Matthias, one of Christ's disciples, had been 
their teacher. Those of them who did not 
wholly reject the books of the Hew Testa- 
ment, either interpreted them most ab- 
surdly neglecting the true import of words, 
or wantonly corrupted them by retrench- , 
ing what they disliked, and adding what . 
they pleased. 

U It is <*asy to see how these persons, 

*1 See Clemens Alex. Stromat . lib. iii. cap. v. p. 529, 
ed. Potter. 


after assuming the name of Christians, be- 
came divided into numerous sects. In the 
first placq, it appears from what has been 
already stated, that they held very different 
opinions before they professed Christianity. 
Hence, as t ach one endeavoured to accom- 
modate his own philosophical opinions to 
the Christian religion, it was the necessary 
consequence that various systems of reli* 
gion were produced. Moreover, some of 
them were born Jews as Cerinthus and 
others, and did not wish to appear contemn- 
ers of Moses; while others were wholly 
estranged from the Jewish religion, and 
could indulge themselves in liberties which I 
the former could not. And lastly, this 
whole system of philosophy and religion 
was destitute of any fixed and solid basis, 
and was, in a great measure, the creature 
of their own fancy; and who does not know, 
that systems and institutions which are the ’ 
productions of the imagination, never have 1 
uniformity? j 

1 0. The heads and leaders of the philoso- j 
phical sects which troubled the church in ' 
the first century, next come to be consi- 
dered. The first place among them is by 
many given to Dosifcheus, a Samaritan. 
And it is sufficiently proved that there was 
a man of this name among the Samaritans, 
about the time of our Saviour ; and that he 
left a sect behind him; But all the ac- 
counts we have of him clearly show that 
he is to be ranked, not among those called 
heretics, but among the enemies of the 
Christian name ; or, if it be thought more 
correct, among the delirious and insane; 
for he wished to be accounted the Messiah 
or that Prophet whom God had promised 
to the Jews ; he could not, therefore,, have 
held Jesus Christ to be a divine ambassador, 
nor have merely corrupted his doctrines. 3 

11. What I have said of Dositheus I 
would likewise say of Simon Magus. This 
impious man is not to be ranked among 
those who corrupted Christianity by an in- 

. * Basnage, Hxstoire des Jwfs, livr. ii. chap. xiiL p. 307. 
Simon, CHtique de la Bibliotheque des Auteurs Bedes. 
par M. mi Pin, tome iii. chap. xiii. p. 304. [Mosheim, 
Inst. hut. Chris, majares, p. 376. Walch, Hist, des 
Ketxer. vol. i. p. 182. All the accounts make Dositheu 
to have lived among the Samaritans ; one writer repre- 
sents him as an apostate Jew According to Origen 
( Philocal. i.)» he was a rigorous observer of the law oi 
Moses ; £nd particularly allowed no one to move from 
the spot where the Sabbath overtook him. According 
to Epiphanius ( Hares. lib. 1 par. i. hser. 13, previous to 
the Christian heresies), he was an apostate Jew whose 
ambition being disappointed, he retired among the Sa- 
maritans, lived in a cave, and fasted so rigorously as | 
to occasion his death. Other ancient accounts simply 
mention him among the founders of sects; as Hegesip- j 
pus, in Eusebius, Hid. Bed. lib. iv. cap xxii. It is 
said, his followers accounted him the Messiah (Photius, 
Biblioth. exxx.); and that at first he claimed to be so; 
but afterwards retracted in presence of his pupil Simod 
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termixture of errors or among the heretics, 
but is to be classed among those who de- 
clared open war against Christianity, al- 
though nearly all the ancient and modern 
writers account him the head, father, and 
ringleader of the whole heretical crew. For 
it. is manifest from all the records we hare 
of him, that after his defection from the 
Christians, he ascribed to Christ no honour 
at all; but set himself in opposition to 
Christ and claimed to be the supreme 
power of God. 

12. What the ancients relate of the life 
and opinions of Simon are so different and 
inconsistent, that some very learned men 
have concluded they could not all relate to 
one person ; and therefore they suppose two 
Simons ; the one, Simon Magus, who aban- 
doned the Christian religion ; and the other, 
a Gnostic philosopher. On this point men 
will judge as they see right; but to me it 
appears neither safe nor necessary to reject 
the testimony of the ancients that there was 
only one Simon. 1 He was by birth either 
a Samaritan or a Jew ; and after studying 
philosophy at Alexandria, 2 professed to be 
a magician, as was common in that age: 
and by his fictitious miracles persuaded the 
i Samaritans among others, that he had re- 
ceived from God the power of controlling 
those evil spirits which afflict mankind. 
Acts viii. 9, 10. On seeing the miracles 
which Philip performed by Divine power, 
Simon joined himself to him, professed to 
be a Christian, and hoped to learn from the 
Christians the art of working miracles. 
YY r hen cut off from this hope by the pointed 
reproof of St. Peter (Acts viii. 9, 10), he 
not only returned to his old course of sor- 
cery, but wherever he went he laboured to 
obstruct the progress of Christianity. The 
accounts of his tragical death and of a 
statue decreed him at Rome, are rejected 
with great unanimity by the learned at the 


Magus (Clemens, JRecogn. lib. ii. 8, &c.) Eulogius, 
Bishop of Alexandria, in the seventh century wrote 
against the Dositheans<according to Photius, Biblioth. 
cxxx.), and besides his pretended Messiahship, he at- 
tributes to Dositheus various errors, ail of which coin- 
cided with either Sadducean or Samaritan opinions. 
See Schmidt, Handb. d. 'ckristl. Kirchengeschichte , vol. 
i. sec. 50, p. 214, &c. — Mur. 

l See the Dissertation by Voelger, revised and pub- 
lished by Mosheim, Diss. ad Histor . Eccles . pertinent es, 
vol. ii. p. 55, &c. Be uno Simone Mago. [The idea of 
two Simons, the one a Samaritan mentioned Acts viii. 
the other a Jewish philosopher in the reign of Domi- 
tian, and the father of all the Gnostic sects, was first 
thrown out as a conjecture by Vitnnga, Observ. Sarrar. 
lib. v cap. xii. sec. 9, p. 159, and afterwards defended 
by Heumann, Acta erudtt. Lips, for April, A.D. 1717, 
p. 179; and Beausobre, Diss sui les Adamites > part ii. 
•subjoined to L’Enfant’s Hhtoire de la guerre des Hus - 
sites, sec 1. p. 350, &c. But this hypothesis is now 
generally given up.— Mur. 

i Clementina , Homil. ii in Patr. A postal tom. ii. 
p. 533. 


present day. They are at least uncertain 
and improbable. 3 

13. Simon undoubtedly belonged to that 
class of philosophers who admitted, as co 
existent with the supreme and all-perfect 
God, not only eternal matter but an evil 
deity who presided over it. And if I mis- 
take not, he was one of those in this class 
who believed matter to have been eternally 
animated, and at a certain period to have 
brought forth, by its inherent energies, that 
depraved being who now rules over it, sur- 
rounded by numerous attendants. From 
this opinion of Simon, the other gross errors 
ascribed to him by the ancients concerning 
fate, the indifference of human actions, the 
impurity of the human body, the power of 
magic, &c. would very naturally follow. 4 
The most shocking of all his abominations! 
was, his pretence that the greatest and most 
powerful of the Divine -Sons of the male 
sex resided in himself; and likewise that 
another iEon of the female sex, the mother 
of all human souls, resided in his mistress 
Helena ; and his proclaiming that the su- 
preme God had dispatched him down to 
this world, to break up the empire of the 
world’s fabricators, and to deliver Helena 
out of their hands. 5 


3 See Beausobre, Histoirc de Manich ee, pages 203— 
395 ; Van Dale, Diss. de Statua Simonis , annexed to 
his book De Oraculis , p 579 ; Deyling, Observat Sa- 
crar. lib. i. Observ. xxxvi. p. 140, Tillemont, Me- 
moires pour servir a VMstoire de VEglise, tom. i. p 340, 
and numerous others. [What Arnobias, Ado. Gentes , 
lib. ii. p. 64, ed. Herald, and after him, many others 
relate, with some variety, concerning Simon’s death ; 
viz that while practising magic at Rome, in order to 
ingratiate himself with Nero, he attempted to fly being 
assisted by evil spirits ; but that by the prayers of St. 
Peter, the evil spirits were compelled to let him fall, 
which either killed him outright or broke his bones, 
and so mortified him that he killed himself,— is too im- 
probable and has too much the aspect of fiction to gain 
credit in this enlightened age. And the mistake of 
Justin Martyr, Apol i. cap. xxxiv. who says he saw 
a public statue inscribed to Simon on an island in the 
Tiber at Rome, has been, satisfactorily accounted for, 
since the discovery, in the year 1574, of a stone in the 
Tiber at Rome, bearing this inscription: “Semoni 
Sanco, Deo Fidio Sacrum/* For this inscription, 
which Justin, being an Asiatic, might easily misunder- 
stand, was undoubtedly intended for an ancient pagan 
god. — Mur. 

■* The dissertation of Horbius, De *$mtane Mago, 
though a juvenile production and needing Correction in 
style, I prefer to all others on this subject. It will he 
found republished by Voigtius, in the Biffiioth. Meere* 
sioloii ica , tom. i. par. iii. p. 5 11. Horbius treads closely 
in the steps of his preceptor, Thomasius, who very 
clearly saw the source of those numerous errors by 
which the Gnostics and especially Simon, were in- 
fected. The other writers who have treated of Simon, 
are enumerated by Voigtius, ubi supra, p. 567. [See 
Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. i. p. 152, &<j. Th£ 
English reader will find a full, hut not a very accurate^ 
account of Simon in Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
—Mur. [But be ought especially to refer to Burton’s 
Heresies of the A post. Age, Lee. iv. with the illustrative 
Notes 38 to 43, inclusive; and to Milman’s Hist, of 
Christ . vol. ii. p. 96, &c. — B. 

5 Some very learned men, i am aware, Rave supposed 
that the ancient accounts of Simon’s Helena should be 
interpreted allegorically; and that Simoh intended, by 
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14. From Simon Magus, it is said, Me- 
nander, who was also a Samaritan, learned 
his doctrine ; which is no more true than 
what the ancients relate, that all the here- 
tical sects derived their origin from this 
Simon. Menander is to be removed from 
the list of heretics strictly so called, and 
classed among the lunatics and madmen, 
who foolishly arrogated to themselves the 
character of the Saviour of mankind. For 
it appears from the testimony of Irenseus, 
Justin Martyr, and Tertullian, 1 that he 
wished to be thought one of the .32ons, sent 
from the upper world or the Pleroma, to 
succour the souls which were here suffering 
miserably in material bodies ; and to afford 
them aid against the machinations and the 
violence of the demons who governed our 
world. As he erected his religious system 
on the same fundamental principles as Si- 
mon did, the ancients supposed that he 
must have been his disciple. 

15. If those now mentioned are excluded 
from the number of the heretics of the first 
century, the first place among the Christian 
sectaries, and also among those denomi- 
nated Gnostics, seems to belong to the 
FTicolaitarfs, of whom Jesus Christ himself 
expressed his detestation. Rev. ii. 6, 14, 
15. It is true the Saviour does not tax 
them with errors in matters of faith, but 
only with licentious conduct and a disre- 
gard of the inj unction of the apostles to 
abstain from meats offered to idols, and 
from fornication. Acts xv. 29. But the 
writers of the second and the following cen- 
turies, Irena8us,Tertullian, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, 2 and others, declare that they taught 
the same doctrines with the Gnostics con- 
cerning^ two principles of all things, and 
concerning the JEons and the origin of the 
present world. Whether this testimony is 
to be admitted, or whether we are to sup- 
pose that the ancients confounded two dif- 
ferent sects which bore the same name j the 
one, the Apocalyptical Nicolaitans, and the 
other, a Gnostic sect of the second century 
founded by a man named Nicolaus; is a 

s question which admits of doubt. 3 

the name of Helena, to indicate matter or the soul or 
something I know not what. But for such an allego- 
rical interpretation, it would be easy to sho w there is 
littlefoundation. 

i Irenseus, lib. i cap. xxiii.; Justin Martyr, Apol. ii. 
P; 09 ; Tertullian, De Anima , cap. 50; and Be Rernr- 

J?ap. V . — Mur 

■ t 2 'Irenseus, lib. iii cap. xi. and lib ii. cap. xxvii. ; 
'Fertull. De Prescript, cap. xJ?i^ Clem. Alex. Strom. 
lib. iii. cap, iv. — .Mur. 

, 3 See B&mcmtratio Sectm Nfbolaitarum, ado . doctiss. 
ejus oppugnatores, mm, Supplements; in Mosheim’s Dis- 
sort, ad Hfytor. Monies, jpertin. vol.’i. pag. 389—495 ; 

! also, Mosheun’s InsfytiRn Hist. Christ, major, p. 46. and 
Comment. M Reb. Christ, ante C. M. p. 195, and espe- 
- $aUy Walch, Hist. 4m Ketzer. vol. i. p. 167. All 

- j--,. ^ : ‘ _ 


16. With greater propriety % we may 
reckon among the Gnostics, Cerinthus. a 
J ew by birth, 4 but was taught literature and 
philosophy at Alexandria. 6 Though some 
of the learned have chosen to assign him 
rather to the second century than "to the 
first, 6 yet it appears it was while. St. 

J ohn was still living, that he endeavoured 
to form a singular system of religion, com- 
pounded of the doctrines and principles of 
Jesus Christ, and those of the Gnostics and 
J ews. From the Gnostics he borrowed the 
notions of a Pleroma, JEons, a Demiurge, 

&c. but these he so modified, that they ap- 
peared not wholly inconsistent with the 
opinions of the Jews, "therefore to the 
Creator of this world, whom also he ac- 
knowledged to be the Sovereign and the 
Lawgiver of the Jewish nation, he ascribed 
a nature possessed of the highest virtues, 
and derived from the true God; but which, 
he affirmed, had gradually receded from its 
primitive excellence and become deterio- 
rated . Hence God had determined to sub- 
vert his power by means of one of the 
blessed ^Eons, whose name was Christ. 
This Christ had entered into a certain Jew 
named Jesus (a very righteous and holy 

the ancients, except John Cassianus ( Coltatio , xviii. cap.* 
xvi.), supposed that Nicolaus of Antioch, the Deacon 
(Acts vi. 5), was either the founder or accidental cause 
of this sect. Irenaeus makes him to have been the 
founder of it. But Clemens Alex, states that an in- 
cautious speech or act of his gave occasion only to thi 9 
sect. For he being one day accused of too much atten- 
tion to his wife, when he came to defend himself he 
publicly divorced her, using the expression, Srt rrapa- 
XPpcraxrQai t>j crapKi Set, it is proper to abuse the flesh; 
i.e. to subdue its corrupt propensities. This speech was 
afterwards perversely applied, by a Gnostic association, 
to j ustify tlieir abominations. With this account agree 
Eusebius, Hist. EccL lib. iii. cap. xxix. ; Theodoret. 
Fab. Hceret. lib. iii. cap. i. Opp. tom* iv. p. 226, and 
Augustine, Be Hceres. cap. v. Now the question arises, 
whether there actually was, in the time of St. John, an 
heretical party holding different fundamental principles 
from the orthodox, and distinguished oy the name of 
Nicolaitans. * Some say there was, others say there was 
not. Mosheira takes the affirmative on account of the 
historical credibility of the Fathers, and the literal im- 
port of the words used in the Revelation. The next 
question is, who was the founder of this sect? Here, 
some follow Irenaeus; others follow Clemens Alex.; 
and some, among whom is Mosheim, think it probable 
there were two persons of the name of Nicolaus. If 
this supposition be admitted, it will be easy to account 
for the fact that the Nicolaitans of the Fathers are ac- 
cused of Gnosticism, while there is no mention of it in 
the Revelation, Baumgarten’s Auzug der Kirchen- 
gesch. — Schl. 

4 For Epiphanius states, Hceres. xxviii. sec. 3, that 
he was circumcised; and Johannes Damascenus, De 
Hceres. cap. viii. that his followers were Jews. His 
doctrines also show higher respect for the Jewish forms 
of worship than is common for the Gnostic heretics. , 
Walch ’s Hist, der Ketzer, vol. i. p. 250.* — Schl. 

5 Theodoret, Fabul. Hceret . lib. ii. cap. iii. Opp. 
tom. iii. p. 219. 

6 See Basnage, Annal. Petit. Eccles. tom. ii. p. 6; 
Faydit, Eclair cissement s $ur Vhistoire eccles, de de>sx pre- 
miers species, chap, v, p. 64, and others. To this is op. 1 
posed Bnddeus, De Eccl. Apostol. cap. v. p. 412; [and ,> 
Tillemont, MStn. pour servir d PMstoire de FEglise . Li- 
tem© ii. p. 486; and Mosheim, Xnstit. HiR, a Eedets^ma - £ 
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man, the son of Joseph and Mary by ordi- 
nary generation), by descending upon him 
in the form of a dove, at the time when he 
was baptized by John in the river Jordan. 
After his union with Christ, this Jesus vi- 
gorously assailed the God of the Jews, the 
world’s Creator; and by his instigation 
Jesus was seized by the rulers of the Jew- 
ish nation and nailed to the cross. But 
when Jesus was apprehended Christ flew 
away to heaven ; so that only the man Jesus 
wa 3 put to death. Cerinthus required his 
followers to worship the supreme God, the 
father of Christ, together with Christ him- 
self; but to abandon the Jewish Lawgiver, 
whom he accounted the Creator of this 
world ; and while they retained some parts 
of the Mosaic law, to regulate their lives 
chiefly by the precepts of Christ. He pro- 
mised them a resurrection of their bodies, 
which would be succeeded by exquisite de- 
lights in the millenary reign of Christ ; and 
then would follow a happy and never-end- 
ing life in the celestial world. For Cerin- 
thus supposed that Christ would hereafter 
return, and would unite himself again with 
the man Jesus in whom he had before 
dwelt | and would reign with his followers 
during a thousand years m Palestine. 1 

ior. sec. i. p. 439, &c. They who place Cerinthus in 
the second century rely chiefly on two arguments. 
The first is, that the ancient writers who treat of the 
heretics set down Cerinthus after Marcion, (rather 
after Carpocrates.) The other rests on a spurious let- 
ter of Pius, Bishop of Rdme (in the middle of the se- 
cond century), to Justus, Bishop of Vienne; in which 
Pius laments that Cerinthus was at that time making 
many proselytes. The epistle may be found in Con- 
stant. Epistol. JPonttfic . Append, tom. i. p. 19 ; [and in 
Binius, Condi. Gen. tom. i. p. 124.] But the first argu- 
ment proves nothing, because the historians of the he- 
resies pay no regard to chronological order; and the 
second falls, because the epistle is not genuine.— 8 chi. 
( But, see on this subject Lampe, Commentar. in Johan. 

Proleg. lib. ii. cap. iii. sec. 13, &c. p. 181, &c Mur. 

l Tne doctrines of Cerinthus are stated in full by 
Walch, Hist, der Ketzer vol. i. page 260, & c.; and by 
Vlosheim, Instit. hist. Christ, major, p. 445; and Con i- 
ment. de Reb. Christ, ante C.M. p. 19b. It may be re- 
marked that Irenseus, Ado. Hceres. lib. iii. cap. iii. says 
he had heard from various persons, that Polycarp told 
them, that the Apostle John once met Cerinthus in a 
public bath at Ephesus, and instantly fled out saying 
he was afraid the bath would fall on that enemy of the 
truth and kill him This story may be true, notwith- 
standing Irenseus had it from third-hand testimony; 
but the addition to it, that Cerinthus was actually killed 
by the fall of the building as soon as John had gone 


17. Those who maintained the necessity 
of the Mosaic law and ceremonies in order 
to eternal salvation, bad not proceeded so 
far in this century as to have no communion 
with such as thought differently. They 
were of course accounted brethren, though 
weaker ones. But after the second destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem in the reign of Adrian, 
when they withdrew from the other Chris- 
tians and set up separate congregations ; 
they were regarded as sectarians who had 
deviated from the true doctrines of Christ. 
Hence arose the names, Nazarenes, 2 and 
Ebionites; 3 by which those Christians, 
whose errors originated from an undue 
attachment to the Mosaic law, were discri- 
minated from the other Christians, who held 
that the Mosaic ceremonial law was abro- 
gated by Christ. These Hazarenes or 
Ebionites, though commonly set down 
among the sects of the apostolic age, in 
reality belong to the second century in 
which they had their origin. 


out, was first annexed in modern times by the Domini- 
can, Bernhard of Luxemburg, in his Catalogue lloere- 
hcorum ; and it deserves no credit. See Walch, ubi 
supra , p. 255. — Schl. „ 

■2 This name the Jews first gave by way of reproacl 
to the disciples of Christ, because he was a citizen o, 
Nazareth. Acts xxiv. 5. Afterwards the name wg.t 
applied especially to a Christian sect which endea 
voured to unite the Mosaic law with the religion o 
Christ. Of these Nazarenes, Mosheun treats largely 
lnstitut. hist. Christ, major p. 465, and Comment., o’, 
lltbus Christ, ante C.M. p. 328; as also Walch, Hist 
aer Ketzer. vol i. p. 101, &c. — Schl. 

3 The origin of this name is still a subject of contro- 
versy. Some derive it from some founder of this sect 
who was called Ebion. Others think the name Ebionites 
to be equivalent to the Hebrew word pi poor 
people. But they are not agreed why this name was 
given to the sect. Others again regard the whole sub- 
ject as an historical problem, which can nev&rbe solved 
with absolute certainty. It is treated of largely by 
Walch, Hist, der Ketzer , vol. i. p. 100 ; and by Mo- 
sheim, lnstitut. hut. Christ, major, p. 477 ; and in his 
Diss. qua ostenditur , certo hodie et explorate constitui 
non -posse , utrum Ebion qutdam nones Seclee auctor ex - 
titent olim inter Christianos, necne t in his Dissert, ad 
hist, eedes. pertin. vol. i. p. 547, &c. See Doederlein, 
Commentar.. de Ebionceis e numero hostium Christi exi- 
mendis. Biizow. 1770, 8vo. — Schl. [See also Burton’s 
Heresies of the A post. Age, Lect. vi. with notes '73 to 
84, inclusive ; and particularly Gieseler, Lehrbuch d. 
Kircheng. sec. 32, with the important references to 
recent works in notes 8 and 9. Davidson's* translation, 
vol. i. p. 98, Sec. Also, Matter, Hist, du Gnost. vol'* iii* 
p. 11, &c. who likewise treats of the Elxaites or ECeose 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE PROSPEROUS EVENTS OP THE CHURCH. 

1 . Most of the Roman, emperors of this 
century were of a mild character. Trajati 
(A.D. 98 — 117), though too eager for glory 
and not always sufficiently considerate and 
provident, was humane and equitable. Ad- 
rian (A.D. 117 — 138) was more severe, 
yet not absolutely bad and tyrannical; his 
character was a compound of virtues and 
vices. The Antonines (Pius, A. D. 138 
— 161, Marcus Aurelius the Philosopher, 

A.D. 161—180, with Yerus, A.D. 161 

16.9, and Commodus, A.D. 169—192) were 
models of excellence and benignity. Even 
Severtia (A.D. 193—211), who afterwards 
assumed another character, was at first 
oppressive to no one, and to the Christians 
mild and equitable. p 

2. Through this lenity of the emperors, 
Christians kviifg in the Roman empire suf- 
f® re< * ^ ar ? i ess t ^ an they would have done 

Ajftkey hstf been under severer rulers. The 
Raws enacted against them were indeed 
sufficiently hard; and the magistrates, ex- 
erted by the priests and the populace, often 
made considerable havoc among them, and 
went frequently much beyond what the 
laws required. Yet for these evils some 
relief was commonly attainable. Trajan 
would not have the Christians to be sought 
after ; and he forbade any complaints bemo* 
reeved against them without the names 
of the accusers annexed. ® And Antoninus 
Pius even decreed that their accusers should 
be punished.* Some in one way and others 

1 See Plinv's Epistles, lib. x. ep. 98. 

2 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xiiL [where 
f?® la *J ™ Antoninus is given at length from the Apo- 
JfSy Melxto. Some indeed have supposed that it 

Marcus Antoninus, and not Antoninus Pius, who 
issued this decree. (So Valesius in loc.) But this is 
contrary to the express testimony of Eusebius, and to the 

°U? e ed t 1Ct ltself * For we know from history 
that me earthquakes, mentioned in the edict happened 
unde? Pius. See CapitoUnus, Vita Antonini Pn, cap. 
U K . ^ Marcus himself had published this 

Hathcti Melito could have had no occasion by this Apo- 


in another, protected them against the evil 
designs of the. populace and the priests. 
Hence the Christian community increased 
and became vastly numerous in this cen- 
tury. Of this fact we have the clearest 
testimony of the ancients, which some have 
in vain attempted to call in question. 3 

3.. On what particular countries, both 
within the Roman empire and beyond it, 
the light of heavenly truth first shone in 
this century, the paucity of ancient records 
will not allow us to state with precision. 
There are unexceptionable witnesses who 
declare that in nearly all the East, and , 
among the Germans, the Spaniards, the 
Celts, the Britons, and other nations, Christ 
was now worshipped as God. 4 But if any 
inquire, which of. these nations received 
Christianity in^ this century ‘and- which in 
the preceding, it is not in my power to an- 
swer. Pantamus, master of the school in 
Alexandria, is said to hate instructed the ‘ 

: — i 

S gy ^ 0 - il ^ 1 ® re tbe ^% ce of the emperor in favour of 

c. e ^sri&ii e • De chria - **> 

3 See Moyle, On the TfMkirmg Legion ; a Latin 
translation of which, with notes, I have annexed to my 

* ancti °r er diseiplinas pertinent . 
pages 652—661. See also an additional passage in Jus- 
tin Martyr, Dial, cum Trypkone, p. 341. 

4 Irenaeus, Ado. Hares, lib. i. cap. x. ; Tertullian, 
Ado. Judaas, e ap. vii. [The testimony of the former 
“ t f ls . : Neither do those churches which are esta- 
blished among the Germans, believe or teach otherwise : 
nor do those among the Heberii, or among the Celts : 
nor those in the East ; nor those in Egypt; nor those in 
Libya; nor those established in the central parts of the 
world. The language of Tertullian is rhetorical, and 
the statement, undoubtedly, somewhat too strong. He 
says : In whom, but the Christ now come, have all 
nations believed? For, in whom do all other nations 
(but yours, the Jews) confide? Parthians, Medes, 
Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, Armenia, 
Phrygia, Cappadocia, and inhabitants of Pontus, and 
A®*** a ” d Pamphylia; the dwellers in Egypt, and in- 
habitants of the region beyond Cyrene; Romans and 
®^ ra * 1 8 er s ; and in Jerusalem both Jews and proselytes, 
so that the various tribes of the Getuli and the nume 
r^ us J ?i rdes of the Moors; aU the Spanish dans, and 
tiie different nations of Gauls, and the regions of the 

1I i ac ^ e ?? ibl ® t0 the Romans but subject to 
Christ, and of the Sarmatians, and the Hacians, and*" 
Germans, and Scythians, and many unexplored nations 
and countries, and islands unknown to us and which 
we cannot enumerate ; in a! which places, the name of 1 > 
the Christ who has alread^come, now | 
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Indians in Christianity. 1 But these In- 
dians appear to have been certain Jews, 
living in Arabia Felix. For Pantsenus 
found among them, according to the testi- 
mony of Jerome, the Gospel of St. Matthew 
which they had received from their first 
teacher Bartholomew. 

4. From Gaul, it would seem, the Chris- 
tian religion must have spread into Ger- 
many on the left of the Rhine, which was 
subject to the Romans, and also into Britain 
opposite to Gaul. 2 Yet certain churches 
in Germany have been accustomed to de- 
luce their origin from the companions and 
liseiples of St. Peter and other apostles; 3 
and the Britons, following the account given 
")y Bede would fain believe that their king 


1 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib v. cap. x. Jerome, De 
Scriptoribus lllustr. cap. xxxvi. [According to Euse- 
bius, the zeal of Pantaenus prompted him to undertake 
i voluntary mission among the Indians. But accord- 
ing to Jerome (De Scn'ptor lllustr. cap. xxxvi. and 
ep. Ixxxiii. Opp. tom, iv. par> ii. p. €56, ed. Bened ), 
he was sent out by Demetrius, Bishop of Alexandria, 
in consequence of a request made by the Indians for 
a Christian teacher. As it is well known that the 
Greek and Latin writers give the name of Indians to 
the Persians, Parthians, Medes, Arabians, Ethiopians, 
Libyans, and many other nation siittle known to them ; 
the learned have inquired who were the Indians visited 
by Pantsenus ? Many think they were those we call 
the East Indians, inhabiting the country about the river 
Indus. Jerome so thought, for he represents him as 
sent to instruct the Brahmans. Valesius and Holste- 
nius and others suppose they were the Abyssinians or 
Ethiopians, who are often called Indians and were near, 
and always had intercourse with, the Egyptians. See 
Basnage, Annal. polit. eccles. tome ii. p. 207; Valesius, 
Adnotat. ad Sorratis Hist. Eccles. p. 13. Others in- 
cline to believe them Jews, resident in Yemen or Ara- 
bia Felix, a country often called India. That they were 
not strangers to Christianity is evident from their hav- 
ing Matthew’s Gospel among them, and from their 
desiring some one to expound it to them. Their ap- 
plying to the Bishop of Alexandria shows that Egypt 
was to them the most accessible Christian country; and 
their having the Gospel written in Hebrew, as Jerome 
testifies, is good proof that they were Jews ; because no 
other people understood that language. Besides Bar- 
tholomew had formerly been among them, the field of 
whose labours has been supposed to be Arabia Felix. 
See Tillemont’s life of Bartholomew, in his Menu tires 
pour sermr d l' hist air e de VEglise, tome i. pages 1160, 

1 161. See Mosheim, Be Reb. Christ, ante C. M. p. 206, 
007. — ifefwr. , . *. 

2 On the origin of those German churches men- 
tioned by Tertullian and Irenseus as existing in this 

* century, Ursinus, Bebelius, and others have written; 
and,stili better* Liron, gingularites historiques et litte- 
raires, tome iv. Paaci% 1740, 8vo. The common and 
popular accounts of the first preachers of the Gospel in 
Germany, are learnedly impugned by Calmet, Histoire 
de Lorraine, tome L Dm. sur les Miques de Treves, 
pages 3, 4;, Bolland, Acta Sanctorum, January, tom. ii. 
p, 922; Hontheim, Dm. de cera episcopal. Trevirensis; 
in Historic Trevirensis, torn, i , 

3 It is said St. Peter sent Eucherius, Valerius, and 
Matemus into Belgic Gaul; and that they planted the 
churches of Cologne, Treves, Tongres, liege, and some 
others ; and presided over them till theif death- See 
Brower, Aimak* Trevirenses, libi ii. p; 143# &c.; and 
Acta Sanctor. Antwerpien. 29th of January, p. 918. 
But Calmet, Bolland, ana Hontheim (uMsupr&y, have , 

f proved' satisfactorily that these pretehdM founders of: 
the German churches did not live eariier than the third ! 
or fourth century, and were first represented as bebag 
legates of the apostles in the middle ages; See Mos- 
heim, Be Reb. Christ. See. p. 212. — Mur. ■; , 


Lucius sought and obtained Christian teach- 
ers from Eleutherus the Roman pontiff, in 
this second century and during the reigr 
of Marcus Antoninus. 4 But these ancient 
accounts are exposed to much doubt, and 
are rejected by the best informed persons. 


4 See Ussher, Eccl. Britannicar. Prinordia, cap. i. 
p. 7; Godwin, De Conversions Britann. cap. i. p. 7, 
Rapin, History of England, vol. i.; [Burton, Adnotat. 
ad Clementis Bom. epist. ad Corinth, in Patnbus Apos. 
tom.il. p. 470; Stillingfleet, Antiquit, qf the Eng. Church. 
cap. i ; Spanheim, Historia Eccles major, ssecul. ii. 
pages 603, 604. The first publication of the Gospel in 
Britain has been attributed to James, the son of Zebe- 
dee, whom Herod put to death (Acts xii. 1); to Simon 
Zelotes, another apostle; to Aristobulus (mentioned 
Rom. xvi. 10); to St. Peter, &c. by some few legendary 
writers who are cited by Ussher, Eccl. Britann. Pri - 
mordia, cap. i. But, rejecting these accounts, William 
of Malmesbury, and after him many other monks, main- 
tained that Joseph of Arimathea, with twelve others, 
were sent from Gaul by St. Philip, into Britain, A.D, 

63 ; that they were successful in planting Christianity: 
spent their lives in England, had twelve hides of land 
assigned them by the king at Glastonbury, where they 
first built a church of hurdles, and afterwards estab- 
lished a monastery. By maintaining the truth of this 
story, the English clergy obtained the precedence oi 
some others, in several councils of the fifteenth century, 
and particularly that of Basil, A.D. 1434. ( Ussher *s 
Pnmordia , cap. n. pag 12 — 30.) Since the Reforma- 
tion, this story has been given up by most of the English 
clergy. But as Eusebius ( Demanstrat Evan «•. lib. iii. 
cap. v.) and Theodoret ( Grcecar. Curatjo Jffectionum, 
lib. ix ) name the Britons among otherg, to whom the 
apostles themselves preached the Gospel, some have 
maintained that St. Paul must have visited that 
country, and they urge that Clemens Rom. says, that 
this apostle travelled e7rt to rim *.a 5u<re«?, to 

the utmost bounds of the west. They also urge that 
among the many thousand Romans who passed over 
into Britain in the reign of Claudius and his successors, 
there were doubtless some Christians, who would 
spread the knowledge of Christ there. But the princi- 
pal reliance has been on the reported application of 
King Lucius to Pope Eleutherus for Christian teachers, 
about A.D. 150, or rather 1 76. (Ussher, Pnmordia, cap. 
iv. p. 44, &c.) On all these traditions Mosheim passes 
the following judgment : Whether any apostle or any 
companion of an apostle, ever visited Britain, cannot 
be determined; yet the balance of probability rather 
inclines towards the affirmative. The story of Joseph 
of Arimathea might arise from the arrival of some 
Christian teacher from Gaul, in the second century, 
whose name was Joseph. As the Gauls, from Diony- 
sius, Bishop of Paris, in the second century, made 
Dionysius the Areopagite to be their apostle ; and the 
Germans made Maternus, Eucherius, and Valerius, 
who lived in the third and fourth centuries, to be 
preachers of the first century, and attendants on St. 
Peter; so the British monks, I have no doubt, made a 
certain Joseph from Gaul in the second century, to be 
Joseph of Arimathea As to Lucius, Ipagree withvfhe 
best British writers in supposing hip) ^restorer 

and second father of the English churches, and not 
their original founder. Thakhe^sp® nil; pro- ' 

bable; because Britain was tfceh aRoinan province. , 
He might he a nobleman, and governor^ a district 
His name is Roman. His application I can never be 
lieve was made to the Bishop of Rome. It is much \ 
more probable, he sent to Gaul for Christian teachers. 
The independence of the ancient British churches on * 
the see of Rome^ abd their observing the sarne rites 
with the Gallic cinches, which were planted t>y Asia- 
tics, and particulaerfydn regard to the time of Easter,' 4 ’ 
show that they reo^-ed the Gospel from Gaul, and not j 
from R<|«ei. Bee Mosheim, De Reb. Christ. &c. p. 213, ; 
&c.— Mjkes %: . JThir subject has been subsequently in- i 
vestigafe& put with ho new results— first by Dr. Hales, <. 
Wfijl | Essay on the Origm and Purity qftm PnmUive 
ChwrcKiti the British Isles. LondL 1819, 8vt>; next by 
^Thackeray, in his Researches into the Eccles. and Po> ! 
&L' Staieeof Anc. Britain under the Emperors. 
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5. Transalpine Gaul which is now called 
France, perhaps received some knowledge 
of the Gospel before this century, either 
from the apostles or from their friends and 
disciples. But unequivocal proofs of the 
existence of churches in this part of Europe 
drst occur in the present century. For in 
it Pothinus, a man of distinguished piety 
and devotedness to Christ, in company with 
Irenmus and other holy men, proceeded 
from Asia to Gaul, and there instructed the 
people with such success, that he gathered 
churches of Christians at Lyons and Vienne, 
of which Pothinus himself was the first pre- 
sident or bishop 1 


Lond. 1843, 2 vols. 8vo; and still more recently by 
Smith, in his Religion of Ancient Britain . Lond. pos-t 
8 vo, 1844. Of Paul’s presumed visit to Britain, see 
Burton’s Lect. on Ecc. Hist. &e. i. 284-6. — R. 

l Peter de Marca, Epistola de Eoangeld in Gallia 
initiis, published among his dissertations, and also by 
Valesius, subjoined to Eusebii Historia Eccl.; Launoi, 
Opitscula , in his Opp. tom. ii. Histoire Litteiaire de 
la France , tome i. p. 223. ; Liron, Singularity his - 
toriques et litteraires , the whole fourth volume. Paris, 
1740, 8vo, and others. [The most eminent French 
writers have disputed about the origin of their churches 
Three different opinions have been advanced. The 
first is that of Launoi (ubi supra), whom many writers 
of eminence at this day follow. It is, that if we except 
the Asiatic colonists of Lyons and Vienne among 
whom there were Christian churches formed about 
A.D. 150; the first propagation of Christianity among 
the Transalpine Gauls, was by missionaries from Rome 
about A.D. 250. This hypothesis is founded chiefly on 
the testimony of three ancient writers; viz. Sulpicius 
Severus. Historia Sacra, lib. ii. cap. xxxii. where, speak- 
ing , of the persecution at Lyons and Vienne under Mar- 
cus Antoninus (A.D. 177), he says : These were the first 
rfiArtyrs among the Gauls ; for the Divine religion was 
ad received, ml tate beyond the Alps. The next testi- 
mony is that 6f the author of the Acts of Saturninus , 
Bishop of Toulouse, who suffered under Decius. The 
author is Supposed to have written in the beginning of 
the fourth century. He says : Scattered churches of a 
few Christian^ arose in some cities of Gaul in the third 
! century. See' Ruinart; Acta Martyr ; sincera, p. 130. 

I The third testimony is that of Gregory of Tours, the 
father of French history (in the Historia Francor. lib. 
i. cap. xxvii. and De Gloria Confessorum, cap. xxx ed. 
Ruinart, .pw 399.) He says: Under Decius (A.D. 248— 
251), seven^missionaries were sent from Rome to preach 
in Gaul. Now these seven missionaries are the very 
persons Who are sa|dto have been sent thither by St. 
Paul and, St. Peter j'Siz. ’Trophimus Bishop of Antes, 
Stremonius Btehdp dr€fienhont. Martial Bishop of Li- 
moges^Paul Bishop Of Narbonne, Saturninus Bishop 
of Tdmouse, Simian Bishop of Tours, and Dionysius 
B&hop of Paris. The second opinion is that of the 
Strenuous advocates for the apostolic Origin of the Gal- 
lic churches, Peter de Marca (ubi supra), Na&apis Alex- 
ander ( Hist. Eccl Scecul. i. diss. xvi. xvii. voLlii. pages 
356 L 420 , ed. Paris, 1741, 4to), and They 

consider St. Paul and St. Peter as the fathers of their 
church. Paul, they suppose, travelled over nearly all 
France In his journey to Spain; and also sent St. Luke 
and Creseens into that country. For the test they 
all^^lt.Tim. iv. 10, u Creseens to Galatia;”' or rather 
to #st4 Idpording to Epiphanius and others, who, for 
PaAartW, woUj^readf - TaNhiav. St. Peter, they con- 
ceive, sent TtfOphimus, his disciple, into Gaul. St 
Philip, fbdtf also suppose, laboured in Gaul. And the 
seven bishops* above-mentioned, they say, were sent by 
the apostles frOm Rome. Very few at this day embrace 
the opinion efifire. The third opinion takes a middle 
course between ‘ thd first and the second; and is that 
which is maintained by Liron, Dissertation sur l‘es- 
tabMsspnent de Id religion Chretienne dans les Gauls; 
In the fourth volume of his Singular} tes histonques, 
< / ■ 


6. This rapid propagation of Christianity 
is ascribed by the writers of the second cen- 
tury almost exclusively to the efficient will 
of God, to the energy of Divine truth, and 
to the miracles wrought by Christians. Yet 
human counsels and pious efforts ought not 
to be wholly overlooked. Much was un 
doubtedly effected by the activity of pious 
men, who recommended and communicated 
to the people around them the writings of 
Christ’s ambassadors, which were already 
collected into one volume. All people in- 
deed were not acquainted with the lan- 
guage in which these divine books were 
composed $ but this obstacle was early re- 
moved by the labours of translators. As 
the language of the Romans was extensively 
used, many Latin translations, as we are 
informed by Augustine, 2 were made at an 
early period. Of these, that which is called 
the Italic Version 3 was preferred to all 
others. The Latin version was followed by 
a Syriac, an Egyptian, an Ethiopic, and 
some others. But the precise dates of these 
several translations cannot be ascertained. 4 

7. Those who wrote apologies for the 
Christians, and thus met the calumnies and 
slanders by which they were unjustly as 
sailed, removed some obstacles to the pro- 
gress of Christ’s religion, and in this way 
contributed not a little to the enlargement 
of the church. For very many were pre- 
vented from embracing Christianity, solqly 
by those detestable calumnies with which 
ungodly men aspersed it. 5 Another sup- 
port to the Christian cause was furnished 
by the writers against* the , heretics. For 

' 1 , . t 4 

&c. It admits wha$,Lff*nov Sirmond, and Tiilemont 
have fully proved,- that Dfiobysivs, the first Bishop oi 
Paris, was not Dionysius, th% Areopagite mentioned 
Ants xvii, 34, but a man ^ho lived in the third century. 

It also gives up the story of St. Philip, and of most of 
the pretended apostolic missionaries to Gaul. But it 
maintains the probability of Paul’s travelling over Gaul 
on his way to Spain; and of his sending Luke and Cre- , 
scens to that country? and affirms that in the second 
century, there were many flourishing churches in Gaul, 
besides those of Lyons and Vienne See Mosheim, De 
Reb. Christ, ante C.M. p. 20$, &c.; Tiilemont. Memoi- 
res pour seruir d Vhist. de VEgl. vol. iv. p. 983 — Mur. 

2 Augustine, De Doct Christ, lib. ii cap. xi. xv. 

3 See Carpzov, Critica Sacra , V , T. p. 663 , [and the 
Introductions to the New Test, by Michaelis, Horne, 
and others. — Mur. 

* Basnage, Hist, del Eglise, livr. 5x. chap. i. tomei. 450. 

5 Nothing more injurious can be conceived than the 
terms of contempt, indignation, and reproach, which 
the heathens employed in expressing their hatred against ] 
the Christians, who were called by them atheists, be- 
cause they derided the heathen polytheism; magicians, 
because they wrought miracles ; self-murderers, because 
they suffered martyrdom cheerfully for the truth; haters 
Of the light, because, to avoid the fury of the persecu- 
tions raised against them, they were forced, at first, to 
hold their religious assemblies in the night ; with to 
multitude of other ignominious epithets employed 
by Tacitus, Suetonius, Celsus, &e. See Bkighain, Orig. 
Eccl. book i. chap. ii. p. 5. — Mad. [See on this sub- 
ject, Turner’s Calumnies on the Frimitive Chrypgtffii 
accounted for. — R. t 
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thrown to wild beasts ; 1 for the kind of 
death was left by the law to the pleasure of 
the judge. 

3." Yet this law of Trajan was a great 
restraint upon the priests who wished to 
oppress the Christians, because few persons 
were willing to assume the dangerous office 
of accusers. Under the reign of Adrian, 
therefore, who succeeded Trajan, A.D. 11 7, 
they evaded it by an artiiice ; for they 
excited the populace at the seasons of the 
public shows and games, to demand with 
united voice from the presidents and magis- 
trates the destruction of the Christians; 
and these public clamours could not be dis- 
regarded without danger of an insurrection . 2 
But Serenus Granianus, the proconsul of 
Asia, made representation to the emperor, 
that it was inhuman and unjust to immo- 
late men convicted of no crime, at the plea- 
sure of a furious mob. Adrian, therefore, 
addressed an edict to the presidents of the 
provinces, forbidding the Christians to be 
put to death unless accused in due form, 
and convicted of offence against the laws ; 
i.e. as I apprehend, he reinstated the law 
of Trajan.* Perhaps also the Apologies 
for the Christians presented by Quadratus 
and Aristides, had an influence on the mind 
of the emperor, 4 In thi-s reign Bar-Cho- 
ehebas, a pretended king ot the Jews, 
before he was vanquished by Adrian, com- 
mitted great outrages on the Christians, 
because they would not join his standard. 6 

4. In the reign of Antoninus Pius, the 
enemies of the Christians assailed them in 
a new manner ; for, as the Christians by the 
laws of Adrian were to be convicted of some 
crime, and some of the presidents would not 
admit their religion to be a crime, they were 
accused of impiety or atheism. This ca 
lumny was met by Justin Martyr in an 
Apology presented to the emperor. And 
the emperor afterwards decreed that the 
Christians should be treated according to 
the law of Adrian. 6 A little after, Asia 
Minor was visited with earthquakes ; and 
the people regarding the Christians as the 
cause of their calamities, rushed upon them 
with every species of violence and outrage. 
When informed of this, the emperor addres- 
sed an edict to the Common Council of Asia, 
denouncing capital punishment against ac- 
cusers of the Christians, if they could not 
convict them of some crime. 7 

5. Marcus Antoninus, the philosopher, 
whom most writers extol immoderately for 
his wisdom and virtue, did not indeed re- 
peal this decree of his father, and the other 
laws of the preceding emperors; but he 
listened too much to the enemies of the 
Christians and especially to the philoso- 
phers, who accused them of the most horrid 
crimes and particularly of impiety, of feast- 
ing on the flesh of murdered children, and 
of incest. Hence no emperor after the 
reign of Nero, inflicted greater evils and 
calamities on the Christians than this emi- 
nently wise Marcus Antoninus; nor was 
there any emperor, under whom more Apo- 
logies for them were drawn up, of which 
those by Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, and 
Tatian, are still extant. 8 

I See the Acta martyrii Ignatiani ; published by 
Ruinart, and in the Fat re* Apastaltci, and elsewhere. 
See abovd, p. 38, note 3, and Milner’s Hist, qf the Ch. 
cent. ii. chap. i. vol. i. p, 163, Land. 1827— Mur. 

- It was an ancient custom or law of the Romans, of 
which many examples occur in their history, that the 
people when assembled at the public games, whether at 
Rome or in the provinces, might demand what they ! 
pleased of the emperor or magistrates ; which demands 
could not be rejected. This right indeed properly be- 1 
longed only to Roman citizens, but it was gradually as- 
sumed and exercised by others, especially in the larger 
oitiee. Haoca when assembled at the public games, the 
could demand the destruction of all Christians, 
Of of any individuals of them whom they pleased; and the 
i . dared not utterly refuse these demands— 

i : JwmNhpw* the abominable lives and doctrines of certain 
i : iwotlos of this age, brought odium on the whole Chris- 
tian community; as W# are expressly taught by Euse- 
bans. Hut. levies, life. iv. M vii. See Mosheim, Be 
Bdus Christ. &c, p. 236.— Afar. * 

3 Bee Eusebius, Hist. Eeet. lib,iv. can. lx. and Bald- 
win, Ad Edteta Ptmctfmm #t Christianas, p. 73, &c. 
This edict is also given fey Justin Martyr, Apolog. i, 
see, 08, 69. It was addressed not only to Minutius 
Fundanus, the successor of Serenus, but to the other 
govm^rs of prefaces 5 a® we learn from Eusebius, 
Hut Ecd. lib. iv. eap. sxvh^Schl 
* . Tb ®s? Apdoglas are mentioned by Eusebius, Hist. 
l X: ®*P* lli * Jerome, Epist. ad Magnum 

0mt* Urbu Rwm, Opp. tom.it. pars % p. 656 , ed. Bene- 
dict. and He tins ffimstr. cap. xisu xx— From this in- 
dulgence of the emperor towards the G&ristiaas, arose 
tins suspicion that he himself inclined to their rehgkm. 
Lanapridius, Vita Akxandti Seseri, cap. xliii Sehl. 

It J ^. st ? n rX ar f yr ’ “• P- 1% Colon.; Jerome^ 

Da Fins IKwtr. cap, xsd Sehl 

. * 

R Eusebius, Hist. Eceles. lib. iv, cap. xxvi. where 
Melito tells Marcus Aurelius, that his father ^ Anton. 
Pius) wrote to the Larisse&ns, the Thessalonians, the 
Athenians, and to all the Greeks, not to molest the 
Christians,— Sehl. 

7 Eusebius, Hut. Eccks. lib. iv. cap. xiii. where the 
edict is given at length. It may also be seen in Milner, 
Hut. of the Ch. cent. ii. chap. ii. voL i. p. 1 82, fro. 
where several pious reflections are subjoined— It 
has been questioned whether this edict was issued by 
Marcus Aurelius or by his father Antoninus Pius. Vale- 
sius ( on Euseb. //. Ecd. lib. iv. cap. xiii. > decides for the 
former ; and Mosheim { BeHeb. Christ, fro. p. 2$% fro.) is 
as decisive for the latter Others have little doubt that 
tne whole edict is a forgery of some early AhrisKan 

For this opinion they urge that Ms language is not such 
; &s the pagan emperors uniformly use, but is plainly that 
: of an eulogist of tike Christians. See Neander’s AUgem. 

Kuchenges. vol. L part i. p. 151, fre Mur. [See 

also the references to several works in support of its 
spuriousness, in Gieseler, Lehrbmh , &c. — Davidson's 

Trans, vol. i. pages 13% 137 R. 

. Mosheim, Zte Bebus Christ. &c. p. 244, character- 
ires Marcus Antoninus as a well-disposed but supersti- 
tious man, a great scholar, but an indifferent emperor. 

His persecutions of the Christians arose from his ne- 
gligence of business, Ms ignorance of the at 

Christian® and of Christianity, and from his, easy cre- 
dulity and acquiescence In the wishes of others— His 
character is also given by Milner, Hist, of the Gh&rcA, 
cent. u. chap. iv. and very elaborately by Neander, Kir- 
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ADVERSE EVENTS. 


0. In the first place, this emperor issued Clemens Alexandrians,® and others ; and : 
unjust edicts against the Christians whom those must mistake the fact who say that 
he regarded as vain, obstinate, devoid of the Christians enjoyed peace under Severus, 
understanding, and strangers to virtue; 1 up to the time when he enacted laws ex - 
yet the precise import of these edicts is not posing them to the loss of life and property, 
now known. In the next place, he allowed which was in the beginning of the next een- 
the judges, when Christians were accused tury; for, as the laws of the emperors 
of the crimes already specified by slaves were not abrogated, and among these the 
I and by the vilest of persons, to put their edicts of Trajan and Marcus Antoninus 
prisoners to torture; and notwithstanding were most iniquitous; it was in the power 
their most steadfast denial of the charges of the presidents to persecute the Chris- 
alleged against them, to inflict on them ea- tians with impunity whenever they pleased 
pital punishments ; for, as the laws would These calamities of the Christians near the 
not allow the Christians to he executed end of this century, were what induced 
without a crime, the judges who wished to Tertullian to compose his Apology and some 
condemn them had to resort to some me- other works. 7 

thod of making them appear to be guilty, 8. It will appear less unaccountable that 
Hence under this emperor, not only were so holy a people as the Christians should 
several very excellent men most unjustly suffer so much persecution, if it be con- 
put to death, among whom were Polycarp, sidered that the patrons of the ancient sna- 
the pious Bishop of Smyrna, and the celt*- perstition continually assailed them with 
brated philosopher Justin, surnamed Mar- their railings and accusations. ^ These re- 
tyr 2 ; but also several Christian churches, proaches and calumnies of which we have I 
especially those of Lyons and Vienne in before spoken, are recounted by the writers 
France, (A.D. 177,) were by his order of the Apologies. The Christians were at- 
nearly destroyed and annihilated by a va- tacked in a book written expressly against 
riety of tortures. 3 them by Celsus, the philosopher, whom 

7. Under the reign of Commodus, his Origen in his confutation of him re$«- 
son (A.D..~180 — 192), if we except a few sents as an Epicurean,^ but whom we, for 
instances of suffering for the renunciation substantial reasons, believe to have been * 
of paganism, no great calamity befel the Platonist of the sect of Ammomus. 3 Tm 
C hristians. 4 But when Severus was placed miserable sophist deals in slander, as Ori- 
on the throne near the close of the century, gen’s answer to Mm An # m qfljg 

mmk Christian blood was shed in Africa, not so much attack the KJB Br 

> and other provinces. This is oer- off his wit, which is not 

t&'wtm. the testimonies of Tertullian, 5 elegance and refinement. 

fconcian, also made some athmspts against 
■*" — r ■ the Christians; taut 

" M faatractive of the beet ef the .. , 


He accounts for it on several grounds 
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be added CJrescens, a Cynic philosopher, | eager to injure them ; and in particular did 
who though he seems to have written no - 1 not cease to persecute Justin Martyr, till 
thing against the Christians, yet was very j he compassed his death, 1 


tonius in eloquence (and whose works were first pub- 
lished AD. 1816, by Ang. Main, Frankf.-on-Mayn, in 2 
parts). So long as the Christian community was made 
up of unlearned person*, the philosophers despised 
them ; but when, in the second century, some eminent 
philosophers became Christians, as Justin, Athenagoras, 
Pantsenus, and others, who retained the name, garb, 
and mode of living of philosophers, and became teach- 
ers of youth, and while they gave a philosophical aspect . 
to Christianity, exposed the vanity of the pagan philo- 
sophy and the shameless lives of those addicted to it ; 
the pagan philosophers, perceiving their reputations 
and their interests to be at stake, now joined the popu- 
lace and the priests in persecuting the Christians in 


general; and they especially assailed the Christian 
philosophers with their calumnies and accusations 
Their chief motive was, not the love of truth, but their 
own influence and worldly interest; just the same 
causes which had before moved the pagan priests. This 
war of the philosophers commenced in the reign ot 
Marcus Antoninus, who was himself addicted to philo- 
sophy. And it is easy to see what induced him to listen 
to his brother philosophers, and at their instigation, to 
allow the Christians to be persecuted. See Mosheim, 
J)e Reb . Christ . &c. p. 256, &c. — four. 

l Justin Martyr, A pologia ii p. 21, ed. Oxon ; Tatian, 
Or at. contra Grvscos, p. 72, ed. Worthii. 


PART II. 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE STATE OT LEARNING AND PHILOSOPHY. 

I. Literature, although it seemed in 
some measure to recover its former dignity 
and lustre during the reign of Trajan, 1 
could not long retain its influence under the 
subsequent emperors, who were indisposed 
to patronize it. The most learned among 
those Roman sovereigns, Marcus Antoni- 
nus, showed favour only to the philosophers 
and especially to the Stoics ; the other arts 
and sciences he, like the Stoics, held in con- 
tempt. 2 Hence the literary productions of 
this century, among the Romans are far infe- 
rior to those of the preceding century in- 
elegance, brilliancy, and good taste. 

^ 2. Yet there were men of excellent ge- 
nius among both Greeks and Romans, who 
wrote well on almost every branch of learn- 
ing then cultivated. Among the Greeks, 
Flutarch was particularly eminent. He 
was a man of various but ill-digested learn- 
ing j and besides was tainted with the prin- 
ciples of the academics. Rhetoricians, 
sophists, and grammarians had schools in 
, the more considerable towns of the Ro- 
®W&n empire,, in which they pretended to 
| train up youth for public life, by various 
exercises and declamafeas. But those edu- 
cated in these schools were vain, loquacious, 
and formed for display, rather than truly 
' ehxjoenfc, wise, and competent to transact 
business. ^ Hence the sober and considerate 
looked with contempt on the education 
acquired in the schools of these teachers. 
There were two public academies; one at 

* AnSnus, Meditattme*, or, Adse %n«*. lib. L 
wA 7, pa«. 3, 4; ®ec. 17, p. 17. ed. Ups. ^ 


Rome founded by Adrian, in which all the j 
sciences were taught but especially juris- 
prudence ; the other at Berytus in Phoeni- 
cia, in which jurists were principally edu- 
cated. 3 

3. Many philosophers of all the different 
sects flourished at this time; but to enume- 
rate them belongs rather to other works 
than to this. 4 * The Stoic sect had the honour 
of embracing two great men, Marcus Anto- 
ninus, the, emperor, and Epictetus.* But 
each of these men had more admirers than 
disciples and followers; nor were the Stoics, 
according to history, held in the highest 
estimation in this age. There were larger 
numbers in the schools of the Platonists ; 
among other reasons because they were less 
austere, and their doctrines were more in 
accordance with the popular notions respect- 
ing the gods. But no sect appears to have 
numbered more adherents than the Epicu- 
reans, whose precepts led to an indulgent, 
careless, and voluptuous life. 6 

4. Near the close of this century a new 
philosophical sect suddenly started up, 

3 M. Antoninus, MeditcOiones, or. Ad se ipmm, lib. i. 
*w. 7, 10, 17, pag. 4, 7, 16, ed. Ups. 

4 Justin Martyr, *>«*& cum Trypko. Opp. p. 218, &c. 
Many of the philosophers of this age are mentioned by 
M. Antoninus, Mediiat. or, Ad se tpnsm, lb. u 

* Concerning M. Antoninas; see Brackets Hist. 
Cnt. Philos, tom. ii. p. 578; and for Epictetus, ibid, 
p 568. — Schl. StSudlin, Gesch. der Moralphilos. p. 
265, &c. treats of M. Antoninas ; and ibid p 260, &c. 
of Epictetus. — Mur. [Ritter has also treated of the 
state of philosophy among the Romans, and especially 
Epictetus and Antoninus. See Ms Hist, of Ancient 
Philosophy, Morrison’s Transl. vol. iv. p 75 to 227, 

It is to be regretted that the Geschichte der Christl. Philo- 
ophie by the same scholar, four volumes of which have 
been published at Hamburg, has not yet been rendered 
accessible to the English reader. The last volume 
comes down to the middle of the fifteenth century 
where he closes his survey of the mediaeval s ystems of 
philosophy and theology.— R. 

6 Iww c fan . Psetidomantis, opp t tom, L p. 763. 
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which in a short time prevailed over a lar^e suaded that true philosophy, the great and 
part of the Homan empire, and not only most salutary gift of God, lay in scattered 
nearly swallowed up the other sects but fragments among all the sects of philoso 
likewise did immense injury to Christianity. 1 phers; and therefore that it was the duty 
Egypt was its birth-place and particularly of every wise man, and especially ofaChris- 
Alexandria, which for a long time had been tian teacher, to collect those fragments from 
the seat of literature and every science. Its all quarters, and to use them for the defence 
followers chose to be called Platonics. Yet of religion and the confutation of impiety, 
they did not follow Plato implicitly, but Yet this selection of opinions did not pre- 
collected from all systems whatever seemed vent their regarding Plato as wiser than all 
to coincide with their own views. And the others, and as having advanced sentiments 
ground of their preference for the name of concerning God, the soul, and spiritual 
Platonics was, that they conceived Plato things, very accordant with the principles 
bad treated more correctly than any of the of Christianity. 4 

ethers, that most important branch of phi- 7* # This [Eclectic] mode of philosophising 
losophy which treats of God and those received some modification, when Ammo 
things which are placed beyond the cogni- nius Saccas at the close of the century, 
zance of the senses. with great applause opened a school at 

5. That controversial spirit in philosophy Alexandria, and laid the foundation of that 
which obliged every one to swear allegiance sect which is called the New Platonic. This 
to the dogmas of his master, was now dis- man was horn and educated a Christian, 
ipproved by the more wise. Hence, among and perhaps made pretensions to Christi- 
lovers of truth and men of moderation, a anity all his life. 5 Being possessed of great 
lew class of philosophers had grown up in fertility of genius as well as eloquence, he 

Egypt, who avoided altercation and a sec- 

tarian spirit, and who professed simply to Hyperii ubellunt de Catechesi; Aulisius, Belle ScuoU 
follow truth, gathering up whatever was Sacre, lib. ii. cap. i ii. xxi.; Langemack, Historia Cate- 
accordant yith^it in all the philosophic £L3 + 

schools. They assumed therefore the name Schola qua Alexcmd. Jloruit Catechetica Halle, 1824, 
Of Eclectics. But although these philoso- 1825. M. Matter of Strasburg has published a work 

- ,, on the Alexandrian school; but, although learned and 

phers were really the partisans or no sect, va.lua.ble, it refers very briefly to the Christian Cate- , 
it appears from a variety of testimonies, chetical school there. It is entitled. HistoiredeV Ecob ; 
that they much preferred Plato, and em- 

braced most of his dogmas concerning Lroa, * See Moshelm, De Rebtu Christ ante 

Ch c hl ^ n VI 1 ’ an ^ the such Tte“hirtory of the pJtflMopJwr 

6. This philosophy was adopted by such yolvea | n great obscurity. All that could 1 

of the learned at Alexandria as wished to from antiquity respecting him, is give® *arj& Mh*u 

be accounted Christians, and yet to retain sibliothfGra^iib^f. c&£xSi. wither A^on^t 
the the garb, and the rank Of phllo- continued a professed Christian or apostatized, has 

phers, . In Wieular all those who in this \ 

century presided in the schools OI the OhriS- Eacles. lib. vL cap. xix.) says, he was bom of 
dans at Alexandria— Athenagoras, Pant®- Christian tor mm to mature years 

, _ j . 0 . , , embraced the religion of the laws; i. e. the pagan reli- 

aus, and Clemens Alexandnnus — are said to gicm# E usebms taxes Pdrjihyiy with falsehood in this, 
kavte approved of it. 3 These men were per- and says that Ammonias oontirmed a Christian till his 
rr death, as spears from Ms books, one of which was on 

^ — 1 ' " the accordance of Moses with Jesus Christ. Jerome, 

Commented, de turbata per recen- De Script. Mmtr. cap. Iv. says nearly the same. Vale- 
■j&ertir Rfatomcos eededa ip his Syntagma Dus. ad sius, Bayle, Basnasge, and Mosheim (when he wrote his 
fi lpppp pertinent, voL 1 p. 85, &c.; and Brucker’s essay De Ecetesia turbata per recentiores Platomcos } 
aBp YW Philos, tom. ii. p. 162, &c.—Sckl. [And, , agreed with Eusebius and Jerome. But when he wrott 
S&e contrary, Kell, Exercitat. xviii. De Doctoribus Ms Gmaruentarii de Reb. Christ, he fell in with th* 
merit eedes. culpd corruptee per Platomcos sentential opinion of Fabricius, Brucker, and others (and which 
ffceohfna, liberandis , Lips. 1793— 1807, itow— Mur. is now $te general opinion), that Eusebius and Jerome 

* See Brucker’s Hist. Crit . Phihs. torn. ii. p. 189, confounded Ammonias the philosopher, with anothei 
^ Sqkl. Ammornus, the reputed author of a harmony of tht 

8 tip tide and dignity of philosopher so much de- ;i Gospels and other works ; because it can hardly he sup- 
lighted those good men that when made presbyters, posed this enthusiastic admirer of philosophy woule 
thW would not abandon the philosopher’s cloak and have found time or inclination for composing sucl ! 
dress. See Ongen's letter to Eusebius, Opp. tom. 1 p. books. Besides, it is said that Ammonius the philo 
> ed. 3>e la Rue ; [Justin Martyr, Dial, cum Trypho. - father published no books. Still the question remains 
mitium. For proof that Pantsenus studied philosophy, what were the religious character and creed* of tbit 
see Origen, in Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib vt cap. six. philosopher In his maturer years? Mosheim thinks it 
Jerome, De Scriptor. Mwtr. cap. xx. The proficiency probable that he did not openly renounce Christianity 
of Athenagoras Ln philosophy, appears from his Apo~ but endeavoured to accommodate himself to the feeHngt 
hgv, and his Essay on the Resurrection . That Cle- of all parties; and therefore he was claimed by botl 
awns Alex, was much addicted to philosophy, is very pagans and Christians. Hence, if he was a Christian 
evident . see his Stromata, passim — Concerning the he was a very inconsistent one and <Ed much iufoiry $ 
i Alexandrian Christian school, see Conringius, Antiqui- its cause. See Mosheim, De Metrnt CMd. me. r 
fates Academics p 29; Schmidt, Dus. prefixed to 281.— Mur. 
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undertook to bring all systems of philosophy pened, that what the ancients taught by 
and religion into harmony, or attempted to symbols and fictitious stories in the manner 
teach a° philosophy by which all philoso- of the orientals, had been understood liter- 
phers and the men of all religions, the ally by the people and the priests ; and 
Christian not excepted, might unite and thus the agents of divine providence, those 
hold fellowship. And here especially lies demons whom the supreme Lord of all had 
the difference between this new sect and the placed over the various parts of our world. 
Eclectic philosophy which had before flou- had erroneously been converted into gods 
rished in Egypt; for the Eclectics held that and had been worshipped with many vaiy 
there was a mixture of good and bad, true ceremonies; that therefore the public reli 
and false, in all the systems ; and therefore gions of all nations should be corrected by 
they selected out of all, what appeared to this ancient philosophy; and that it was the 
them consonant with reason and rejected sole object of Christ to set bounds to the 
the rest. But Ammonius held that all sects reigning superstition, and correct the errors 
professed one and the same system of truth, which had crept into religion, but not to 
with only some difference in the mode of abolish altogether the ancient systems.* 
'dating it, and some minute difference in 9. To these assumptions he added the 
fheir conceptions ; so that by means of suita- common doctrines of the Egyptians (among 
ble explanations, they might with little whom he was born and educated), concern- 
difficuUybebroughtintoonebody. 1 More- ing the universe and the Deity as consti- 
nver he held this new and singular prin- tufcing one great whole [Pantheism 4 ], con- 
ciple, that the prevailing religions and the cerning the eternity of the world, the nature 
Christian also, must be understood and ex- of the soul, providence, and the government 
plained according to this common philoso- of this world by demons, and other received 
phy of all the sects, and that the fables of doctrines, all of which he considered as true 
fhe vulgar pagans and their priests, as well and not to be called in question. For it is 
'us the interpretations of the disciples of most evident that the ancient philosophy 
'Christ, ought to be separated from their of the Egyptians, which they pretended to 
respective religions. _ _ have learned from Hermes, was the basis of 

8. The grand object of Ammonias, to bring the New Platonic or Ammonian; and the 
Jail sects and religions in to harmony, required book of Jambliehus, Be Mysteriis Mgyp- 
jfaim to do much violence to the sentiments tiorum , in particular makes this evident, 
and opinions of all parties, philosophers. In the next place, with these Egyptian no- 
; priests, and Christians, and particularly by tions he united the Platonic philosophy; 
allegorical interpretations, to remove very which he accomplished with little difficulty, 
many impediments out of his way. The by distorting some of the principles of Plato 
manner in which he prosecuted his object, and putting a false construction on his lan- 
appears in the writings of his disciples and guage. 5 Finally, the dogmas of the other 
adherents which have came down to us in sects he construed, as far as was possible, 
great abundance. To make the arduous by artifice, ingenuity, and the aid of alle- 
work more easy, he assumed that philoso- gories, into apparent coincidence with these 
phy was first produced and nurtured among Egyptian and Platonic principles, 
the people of the East; that it was incuf- io. To this Egyptiaco-Platonic philoso- 
cated among the Egyptians by Hermes, * phy, this ingenious man and fanatic joined 
and thence passed to the Greeks; that it 
w m a little obscured and deformed by the 1 

disputatious Greeks ; but still that by Plato, 3 Jambliehus, JDe Mysteriis Mgyptiorum, lib. i. cap. 
the best iBtorpreter of the_ principles ^ m ^ tepMosoplwof fte<ln . 

i Jnterm.es ana Ot true ancient oriental sages, It cienfc Egyptians was founded; and on it Ammonius 
was preserved for the most part entire and 5 s *3®*®*®*. ^ thc 

unearrnpted ; that the nefigiews received by 

the various nations of the world were not works of Apuleius, the supposed translator, is evidence , 
inconsistent withthkn^ ancient philo- ££ j 

iophy ; yet It had most unfortunately hap- InteOectnal System, roL i.p.40#, &e. And the same 1 
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discipline apparently of the ministers of God to whom acme homage 
3;^ aad austerj ty- He indeed might and should be paid, yet short of & 

S, i JT ple t0 i 1VC a A su P erior homa S e wfa!ch due to the Su- 

fETaSL£.!rf Hws of their country and preme God;« and then he acknowledged 
the dictates of nature; but he directed the that Christ was an extraordinary mamthe 


X.™ ii Xi ° pr T? 0t , ’ Ue denied that Christ aimed whollf to 

above all earthly things; and to weaken suppress the worship of the demons, being 

h f r hv. 1 ® 3 ’ which were hos- ministers of divine providence ; that, on 
tile to the liberty of their souls, by means the contrary, he only sought to wipe awav 
ganger, thirst, labour, and other auste- the stains contracted by the ancient rdi- 

r.V tles A . so * hat they ?^ ht . , th ® P resent 8 but his disciples had corrupted and 

life attain to communion with the Supreme vitiated the system of their master. 8 

eing, and ascend after death active and 12 . This new species of philosophy, im- 
unencumbered to the universal Parent, and prudently adopted by Omen and otto 
be for ever united with him. And these Christians, did immense harm to Cbristi- 
precepts Ammonias, who was born and anity. For it led the teachers of it to in- 
educated among Christians, was accustomed volve in philosophic obscurity many parts 
to beautify and ennoble by forms of expres- 0 f our religion, which were in themselves 
sion borrowed from the sacred Scriptures; plain and easy to be understood; and to 
and hence these forms of expression occur add to the precepts of the Saviour not a few 
abundantly m the writings of his follows.* things, of which not a word can be found 
lo this austere discipline he superseded in the holy Scriptures. It also produced that 
the art of so improving that power of the gloomy set of men called mystics; whose 
soul which conceives the images of things, system, if divested of its Platonic notions 
that it was capable of seeing the demons, respecting the origin and nature of the soul 
and of performing many wonderful things will be a lifeless and senseless corpse. It 
by their assistance. His followers called laid a foundation too for that indolent 
this _ art Theurgy. * Yet this art was not mode of life which was afterwards adopted 
cultivated by all the philosophers of Am- by many, and particularly by numerous 
momus s school, bat only by the more eau- tribes of monks ; and it recommended to 
. ... , . . , Christians various foolish and useless rto 

11. That the prcvplmg religions, and suited only to nourish superstition, no small 
particularly the dtristia®, might out appear 

irre^usS^llfe with to system. Ammonias ~Z~ 7 _ ***** 

towl ft* whole history of the pagan Jt mid9r *** lib * Tl * ***• *• mm ' * 
gods Wo dtooryv* sod aftfatriMt that t * tteamteMtetetteteteef 
ttoe ’wtem fts® vulgar and the priests Si 

toourod wiffc tie title of gods, were only proof of this. But AmSSns himself 

— „ , And Aoftetecontieaded against wane pMtcwophers M 


Ws time, who, as followers of Ammonius, bmmm& 
Christ yet that the Christians had corrupted 

Ms doctrine ; Be Omsmm Emnm&atarmn, 0pp. tmn 
!ii. per. if UK L cap, vi see. if, p. i; and cap. rill. 


i * te Porphyry, Be AMmewtm, Kb. 1 cap. xxvii Christ yet maintained that the 
I te. i*gmkh-*U***&k Ms doctrine ; 0m Consensu En 

f See eiampies in Hieroctes on the Mk Perse* of M. per. ii. Hb. i. cap. vt sec. If, p. S; and te. rill, 

awd kt StepKete and JaraMichas. See sec. 14, p. 6; aad «s. rr. p. 8-.— Schl. 

: also- MWMiaa’s JMft. ie tete Etfmkorum Christianas, 8 Augustine, Be Consensu Evangel. lib. I. cep. xvi 

iMte^ttawai i «if bis Ms*, ad Wist. Modes, pertinent. p. 8 % aad cap. mfr. p, 18. "*•' * m * “■ * - - 

1 Christ ehelWied the worship > 

KmSi ’k&mm setenee is «7 Similar to what has ; inferior 


i MhpU JM*» ie studio Etfmkorum Christianas, 8 Augustine, Be Consensu Evangel. lib. i. cap. xvi 
I. effete Ms*. ad Mist. Modes. pertinent, p. 8t and cap. xxiv. p. 18. Yet they admitted that 
» . . „ t , ; Chris* abolished the worship of certain demons of an 

science is aery similar to what has ; inferior order, and essoined upon men to pray to the 
tea dkmade magic, and which is distinguished celestial Gods, and especially to the Supreme God. This 
mm necromancy or unlawful magic. It was undoabt- is eridem a pa^iege Porphyry quoted by A«em». 


K ^WiSWSWiamcyors^ it was undent*- is umm& firom a passage of Porphyry qwfced by Am* 

sf tepte As te Egyptians imagined ttm, % Cmt. XlSTS Mx. 4>/x£iiL 

rfeele world to be fMI of good evil spirits, they tom. rfi. p. 480.— 5WW. 

' owdly be lead to suppose there must be some # What we have slated in these sections lespedKhc 
way to secure the favour of these demons. See Angus- 1 the doctrines of Aramonius, we have collected fyomtSt 
tto i>« Grit. Bei, lib. x. Cap, lx. 0pp. tee, ix. p. 187. : bodes and discussions of his followers, who art Sj 

. «u,LJT rt* U 4.1.. I vr a i lx I 


way to secure the fhveur of these domon«. See A^rat- 1 tiaa doctrines of Ammonias, we have collected fammi '■ 
tine, He Cfcsf. Zbn, lib. x. cap, lx. 0pp. tom. ix, p. 117. ; bote and discussions of his followers, who art Sj 
— MU, £ w 7te»xy is the atew of tbe Gods and the New Miectames. Ammonias himself left no writings ; 
various Masses of superior spirits, ofthetr appea thtg to and be his followers to publish his doetriwi* 

m«n^ aad their operations ; and the art, by certain acts, bat they did not obey him. See Porphyry, Jte Fkmk 
oxtev wards, and symbols, of moving the Gods to iro- cap, ISL p. 97, cd. Fabric!!. Ub. iv. MK teS 
part t© men secrets which surpass the powers of reason. Yet there can be no doubt, that ail we have stated mm 
toityefen te flatter® to them, and become teide tso teented by Ammonias himself; whom the udte 


feolmyepen the ftere to them, and 'tomuevMtu teented by Ammonias himself; whom the wtnelft # 
them. Soltis described in the boofe which bears the sf the Mew Platonics constantly alSm 
1 name of teahKtes, Be MysterUs Mgystiorum, mite author of thrir MiKoeopby. {HeeMte- ft 
! cap. xxvi. tek.** SUlndiin, Gesch. der Moraiptsdos. p. Bmammt. de Meh. fSheSTmSoC. M. sac- JT-TS; 
402, tellM has a Wte M fM" 

« See, tetteteg te moral system of the new Win- monte and Ms doctrines, and baa tagr*"* 
harites in all its material parts, Btindbn, G errh , der te ctef mdteHbtet bit 
Jtew* pMt pv dn; &c^~ Mur, mmte is contained bi te p tetfl te teste 

, 8 See te exampiA PCrpfcyry, Be Antro Nftnpkar. most important auteette pm vetoed 

apod Memerum, i)» ^ 5 T«, of ScMegri, wMeh are a@ tee peterved^htes'- 


i of Schteri, wMMi are a^ been | 
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part of which we see religiously observed by bishop presided over each church. He was 
many even to the present day. And finally, created by the common suffrage of the whole 
°L m . an 7 1 ? tho fo1 - people. With the presbyters for his council, 
ind Srndn^ 1 ? w m Chrl£tianit y j^elf, whose number was not fixed, it was his busi- 

r 0 l L?I „^ C -L- a tu ^P g . e ". eous species of ness to watch over the interests of the whole 

religion, consisting of Christian and Platonic church, and to assign to each presbvter his 
enum!^t!.H?i n th me<1: l Aad . * 3 ab!e to station. Subject to'the bishop and the presl 
wWrfi lr^e frnm th;, S ,? nd ! ?!, unou , s efreets byters, were the servants or deacons P who 
if von Iwf i" 1 P b,1 os°pliy— or, were divided into certain classes, because 
yea please, from this attempt to recon- all the duties which the interests of the 

I ^The tulw 6 !? ‘l° nS W a h 6ach ° ther? ch “ rch required, could not well be attended 
*1. 1 k arn ed men among to by them all. 

the Christians, which was small in the pre- 2. During a great part of this centurv 

vet we mlT 7 a r i arger ia this ‘ And a11 the churches continued to be, as at &vst, 
7° c i a . c ® y fi " d among them rhetori- independent of each other, or were coni 
' 1 f° p . hl9 l s ’ and orat ors. Most of those neetedbyno associations or confederations 1 
bvthefrTIrJ™ ® repUta u-? n a T" g them Each churcl1 was a kind of little state go. 

WQTQ philosophers ; and kerned by its own laws, which were enacted 

^! ! rt 8tatC i foU ?- d theprinc! - or a ‘ least sanctioned W the people But 

^lato^to'aifothers 8 ' But'S? in . p, : 00< f oftime ’ aU thJchristiaiLhurches 
riaw to ail others. But all Christians were within the same province united and fm-mad 

as "tC® f iky ° f • i T ,in f - and a sort ° narger « s, sw 

philosophy. Those who were initiated into manner of confederated republics held tW 
the mysteries of philosophy, wishe<l that conventions at stated S and dSSSd 

rnmmmmm 

injure piety. At this time, therefor^ broke , \J et P ano!elrt custom peculiar respect was paid I 
out that war between faith and reason, re- SeSLiv^ C and f sn?h ed T 1 and >? oyerned by the a P o S P ties 
devotion and intellect, controversies on points C ofToctrii^ er as mosf likely 
which has been protracted through all sue- nZ 7 )S a? Tf-v had , 
ceeding centuries down to our own times Script. 

and which we by all our effo^ c™ ^ 1&b ' 

terminate. By degrees, those ob- [wherewe 
tamed the ascendancy who thought that 

philosophy and erudition were profitable * altiora ™ amamSfSSL 

rather than hurtful, to religion and piety | 

and laws were at length established that ,'fe r ?‘ 1: ' ian ” bich »« written neJtCw inJ 5 ^^ u 0 . f 
no person entirely illiterate and unlearned &oi>?f^ 7 ™ 0 , sheim - (De Sei,u Chr &< &o*p. f 2S6 

S3? r irr 1 ? *!• fi ^^ssssssx-sss 

m the church. Yet the vices of the philoso- *&£ SS n ^vA nsidered ? lumajl 
phers and learned men, amonsr other amm provincial <£LJl 3 * That the 


^ opposite SgSS ? B 

T d «*"«**■ Ample 

wlIi be found in the history of *&**' Tmi ^ «*3 « Ten 
the following centuries. 7 

clofch*i with .“4 »>t as men 


clothed with authority^mS^W b^r? 0t 

CHAPTER H. 

M-a«aSs3iSga;fflt 

be^antn 8 ^rch government which wire A 70 

*£~£&s!aB2rs: 

^^1°” JaMS«£®aS5S 
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CHURCH OFFICERS AND GOVERNMENT. 


of delegates from the several churches as- 
sembled for deliberation, were called by the 
Greeks, Synods, and by the Latins, Coun- 
cils; and the laws agreed upon ia them 
were called canons or rules. 

3. These councils, of which no vestige 
appears before the middle of this century, 
changed nearly the whole form of the church. 
For m the first place, the ancient rights 
and privileges of the people were very much 
abridged by them ; and on the other hand, 
the influence and authority of the bishops 
were not a little augmented. At first, the 
bishops did not deny that they were merely 
he representatives of their churches, and 
that they acted in the name of the people; 
but by little and little they made higher 
pretensions, and maintained that power was 
given them by Christ himself to dictate 
| rules of faith and conduct to the people. In j 
| the next place, the perfect equality and 
parity of all bishops, which existed m the j 
early times, these councils gradually sub- ; 
verted ; for it was necessary that one of 
the confederated bishops of a province 
should be intrusted with some authority 
and power in those conventions over the 
others; and hence originated the preroga- 1 
lives of Metropolitans. And lastly, when j 
the custom of holding these councils had ! 
extended over the Christian world, and the i 
M had acquired form of! 
a mat rouble composed of many lesser 
certain chief m&n were to be plmd j 
ft l& dMfcmrt parts of Hie wote, in ; 
order to mmmrn the coherence of the whole , 
MtyA mmm came Patriarchs, and ulti- 

the Roman 

IPosWpK 

' 4. Ho small honour and profit accrued 
0O the whole ©rfieref men who conducted 
the stairs of ttedtarefc* from the time they 
succeeded m pearsmuling the people to re- 
gard them as successors of the Jewish 
priests. This took place not long after the 
reign of Adrian, when upon the second 
destruction of Jerusalem, the Jews lost all 
hope of seeing their commonwealth restored. 


Christian world ; and special maA were caBed m 
occasion required. Originally toot council® had m 
Jurisdiction, but were mere wmtotai of dslegatoa, 
consider and agree upon matters of common 
mm oeru. Bui they soon began to claim msw, to > 
MMUM cnteee laws, and to hear and decide comve- 1 
wries. And toe Metope. instead of appearing a« toe 
representatives of Mr church®*, claimed authority 
from to Mtoft and control toe ctwrchas. See 

Mf, ©a toe origin of Synods, ia HeaJeen*, Mmem. 
JtamrlK wei U He. L; Ptaadc’a GmefarM* 4erckri*tl 
term. parted*. chap. r. vet 

i. & 90, Walch, Bitter* dvr .£s>Tto»«er.f«»»*L 
MlwaUei tol. toap. lac. ii. > 82, fte. 
tost. m. f* IIS, See.; Bingham, Origmw M* vet 
3mL Inm to* tow atoet l ai s, of $k* Ftem* 

tofew Ctoawft, chap- 


The bishops now wished to be thought to I 
correspond with the high priests of the 
Jew§ ; the presbyters were said to come in 
place of the priests ; and the deacons in that 
of the Levites. Those who first drew this 
parallel between offices so totally different, 
probably made the misrepresentation not 
so much from design as from ignorance. 
But this idea being once introduced and 
approved, among other errors ^ resulting 
from it I shall mention only this, that it 
established a wider difference between the 
teachers and the taught, than accords with* 
the nature of the Christian rdimmJ 

5. Among the doctors of this fmtmj 
whose writings rendered them par^cniarly 
famous in after ages, was Justin Martyr, a 
converted philosopher, who had dipped into 
nearly every sect in philosophy. He was 
pious and possessed considerable learning, 
but he was sometimes an incautious d*s- 
| putant, and was ignorant of ancient history. 

| We have among other works of his two 
Apologies for the Christians, which are 
justly held in great estimation.* Iremeos, 

1 TM* comparison of Christian teacher® wtto tot 

JMrwfto ttWMi among other ctmmqmmma* Ini tot 
tour U> Jay claim to tithes and fir*t-frmts; m whito , 
we ted mwtowt before toe times of C totoMtoto f to 
haps a desire to increase their revenues, which were beto 
small and jweearious, ted soe*e of tot totoope to 
Apply Jewish tew to toe Christian church. ftet totf 
claimed fast-fruits as of divine right in tote totow 
to clear from Ireuwus, Omifrei Hmrss. 2th. fir. cap. writ 
Mtfushr. itotdte vuv ml |d eiitoto#! toUi 
la to® Latin church, appears tern ttoae Jtositoito aif 5 

1 passages in Iren*®®; yet la tot Ofeto tod 
aihtototo tithes began to to totoawt totter to totototo . 
toe Latins ; and probity in toie tmo m i oetoary. me -. 
toe Greek writes of the <UrV rectory toi the 4pm- 
t&tk Ctmstitutums (which mm to cento la too towto 
riasticiU tews ©f the Greek chard*) mmMm Mm aa* 
thing then well know®. See Moshete* Jto Jfeto dnri, 
&e. & 271 Mar. I 

2 Justin Martyr was the ton of Prisca* «®* gr»ad 
son of Bacchlas. pagan Greetena settled ast Ftevte Bee- 
polis (Naplous), toe andest Siefoera la SentMuto. See 
dmkg. .. eap. L He M successive masters InpMlo- 
aophy. Slate Peripatetic, Pythagorean, and lastly Pla- 
tonic. He travelled much and was very eager in toe 
pursuit of knowledge, and especially respecting toe 
ill vine Bring. When about 23 years old, aa i# conjee* 
lured, and about A.I>. 137, he was converted to Cferi* 
ttooity, in ©«we^wsi of being directed by an aged 
Christian to go to toe Bible as the source aTmnpMto- , 
s«^4y. He ai^rwards spent most of hie time at Beene; ; 
where he li ved as a Christian phUosc^bar and devetod : 
i^bisml«stotoefhrto«ramri<rftoeg®^to At last, 
A.D. 164 or 167, he suffered martyrdom, one CreamiM, ; 
a pagan philosopher, being his accuser, m& «m tod 
sim^s charge of bis bring a Christian. Hla writowi 
are numerous, erudite, all of them theological, and iw 
©f a polemic character. Hte style is harsh andhtote|pa^ 
his «®nper is ardent aand derisive^ and hlsaagaaiito* 


and opinitms not always satisfeoway. Yet toft»g tof 
teto *4 the learned divines and a very wMmjm 
active Christian, he mwHa our psurtosidar atoMiiito 
Hte Bto and writiaga are described by I Mtofta, jm 
. Ir. cap xL a 


M. lib. iv. cap x£ Jril. xvl. xvlHL; Jerome, Ztote-i 
mwtr. cap. xxiil; Pho^as* JNMtoto ««*' 
others aias^f tl» amdsmtet m& bgr % 
Longer®* Maraa, Milner {f iri «f to# 4% m, 

>«• ^ x J±fn^*!£2S*2!5S s 
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bishop of Lj'ons in France, whose only re- 
maining writings are his live Books against 
Heresies ; which though preserved only in 
a Latin translation from the original Greek, 
are a splendid monument of antiquity. 1 

Athenagoras was no contemptible philoso- 
pher, and his Apology for the Christians 
and his treatise on the Resurrection of the 
body, display both learning and genius . 2 
Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, has left us 
three books addressed to one Autolycus 
in defence of Christianity, which are erudite 
but not well-digested . 3 Clemens Alexan- 

About A.D. 150, or, as some think ten or twelve years 
earlier, Justin presented his. earliest or long Apology 
for the Christians to the Emperor Antoninus Pius; 
and a little before his death or after A.D. 160, his other 
Apology, an imperfect copy of which is improperly 
called his first Apology. Besides the four works now 
mentioned Justin wrote a book, Be Monorchia Dei, 
proving the Divine unity in opposition to polytheism, 
by testimonies from the Old Testament and likewise 
from pagan writers. The latter part of the book is pre- 
served. Against the Jews he composed in the latter 
part of his life, his Dialogue cum Try phone Judav. He 
defends Christianity against the Jews, chiefly by argu- 
ments from the ancient prophecies and types of Christ 
in the Old Testament. He also wrote a book against 
Marcion and another against all the heresies ; both of 
which are unfortunately lost. So are his book concern- 
ing the soul (in which he collected the opinions of the 
philosophers on that subject), and his book entitled, 
Psaltes. There are several other works now extant 
under his name, which are either doubted or denied to 
be his. Justin's works make a considerable folio vo- 
lume, The best edition is the Benedictine, by Prudent. 
Maran. Paris, 1742. Thirlby's ed. of the Dialogue, 
Lend. 17*22, folio, is good. I he two Apologies , with 
those of Tertullian and Minutius Felix, are given in 
English by Reeve. Lond. 1707, 2 vola. 8vo — Mur. 
[The best translation is that by Chevailier, ubi supra. 
Carab. 1M33. His Exhortation to the Greeks has been 
translated into English by Moses. A herd. 1757, 8\o; 
and his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, by Brown, 
Lond. 1755, 2 vols. 8vo, republished in one volume, 8vo. 
Cambridge, 1846. The student ought also to consult 
Bishop Kaye's Account qf the Writings and Opinion* of 
Justm Martyr , 2d edit Lond. 1836; and particularly 
Semisch's Judin Martyr \ &c. translated by Ryiand, in 
Nos. 41 and 42 of the Ed in. Bib. Cab. 1843. — It. 

1 Iremeus who was active during the last half of this 
century, was born and educated In Asia Minor under 
Polycarp and Papias. About A.D. 150, Pothinus and 
others went from Asia Minor to Lyons and Yienne in 
France ; and Irena-us, then a young man, is supposed 
to have been one of those missionaries. He remained 
a presbyter till the death of Pothinus, A.D. 177, when 
he succeeded him in the episcopal chair at Lyons, which 
he filled till about A.D. 202, the time of his martyrdom. 
While a presbyter he was sent to Rome by his church, 
concerning the affair of Montanus. He is supposed to 
have composed the letter written in the name of the 
churches of Lyons and Vienne, giving the graphic ac- 
count of their persecution in A . D. 177. He likewise took 
an active partin the controversy respecting Easter, A.D. 
196; and wrote to Victor, bishop of Rome, on the sub- 
ject; and also to the presbyter Blastus, who was de- 
posed ait Rowe during that contest. Eusebius has also 
preserved paw of a letter of his to Florinus, an apostate 
to Gnosticism, with whom Ireraeus had been intimate 
In his youth. Some other small works of his are men- 
tioned by the ancients. See Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib. 
v. cap. xv. xx. xxiv. xxvi ; Jerome, Be Scrtptor. iUustr. 
cap, xxxv*; but the great work of Irenaeus is bis exami- 
nation and confuted©® of the misnamed (yvibavi) 
knowledge in five books* commonly called Librt contra 
Harases. The work is altogether polemic, and is di- 
rected particularly against Valentinus ; yet so as to be 
a confutation of all the Gnostics, and a defence of the 
catholic frith against most of the heretics of that age. 
The book contains much information respecting the 
eeriy heretics, tWr origin, amttaente* and characters; 
ri*o respecting the state of theological science in that 
age; the doctrines generally received and taught, and 
tine manner of stating and defendtog Own. But un- 
1 fortunately the original Greek is lost, except the ex- 
tracts preserved by Eusebius, Epipfeaaius, and others ; 
and the Latin translation whkh is very ancient, is 
extremely barbarous and sometimes scarcely mtriiigi- 
m. Iremeus was an anient and sincere Christum, and 
» discreet and amiable man. He possessed consider*- 

ble learning and infir.onre; but his mind does not 
appear to have been one of the highest order. As an 
interpreter of Scripture, like all the early fathers he 
was .too fond of tracing allegories ; and as a theologian, 
few of the moderns will account him entirely correct 
in principle or perfectly conclusive in his reasonings. 
See, concerning his life and writings. Cave, Du Pin, 
Massuet ithe editor of his works), the Acta Sanctor. 
tom. v. June, p. 335; Bidoire htteraire de la France, 
tome i. p. 51; and Milner, Hist, of the Ch. century iii. 
chap. 1. vol. i. p. 269. The best editions of his works 
are by Grabe, Lond. 1702, fol.; and the Benedictine, by 
Maasuet, Paris, 1710, and Venice, 1734, 2 tom. fol.— 
Mur. [The English reader may consult Beaven’s 
Account of the L%fe and Writings of Irenaus, Lond. 
1841, 8 vo, which though a somewhat amhltious imita- 
tion of Bishop Kaye's works, is far inferior and causes 
one to regret that jo excellent and interesting a subject 
had not fallen into the hands of a more learned and 
impartial inquirer. — R. 

2 Athenagoras. one of the most elegant and able 
writers the church has produced, is scarcely mentioned 
by any of the fathers. Methodius, about A D. 285, 
quoted from him ; (see Epiphan. Bares lxv ) Sidetes, 
about A.D. 400, gives some lame account of him (in 
Dodwell’s Biss, on Irenceus, p. 408); and Photius (Bib- 
liotheca), in the ninth century speaks of.him. This is 
all the fathers tell us. It appears from the title of his 
Afxilogy that he was a Christian philosopher of Athens, 
and that he wrote his Apology in the reign of the Em- 
perors Marcus and Commodus. Sidetes, who is a writer 
of little credit, says he presided in the school at Alex- 
andria before Pantaenus, which is contradicted by Eu- 
sebius, and that he was converted to Christianity by 
reading the Scriptures with a design to confute them, 
which may be true. Mosheim, in his Biss, de oera 
(state Apologetici Athenag. ( Dissert ad Hist. Eccles. 
vol. i. p. 269, &e.) has proved that the Apology was 
written A.D. 177, the very year of the persecutions at 
Lyons and Vienne. Athenagoras descants on the same 
topics as Justin Martyr, and employs the same argu- 
ments ; but his composition is immensely superior as to 
style and method. His other work. Be Resurrecttone, 

Is written with equal elegance, and contains the argu- 
ments used in that age to support the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body against the objections of phi- 
losophers. His works, besides bring printed separately 
by Dechair, Oxford, 1706, 8vo, are commonly sul joined 
to those of Justin Martyr; and the best edition is the 
Benedictine, by Maran. [Paris, 1742.— Mur. [See 
Clarissa, Commentar. de Athenagoras vita, scriptis et 
dodrma. Leyden, 1819, 4tou The English reader will 
find both his works translated in Humphrey’s Apologe- 
tkks of Atkenagoras. Lond. 1714. — B. 

s TheopMIus was made Bishop of Antioch, in Syria, 
A.D. 168, and died about A.D. 182 or 183. The best 
accounts of him by the ancients, are those of Eusebius, 

1 Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xx. xxiiL; and Jerome, Be 
' Seriptor. IUustr. cap. xxv. He appears to have been a 
converted pagan, a man of reading, a decided and active 
Christian pastor, sound in and zealous for the 

truth. He is not metaphysical* bat still Is rather a dry 
and argumentative writer. He composed a book against 
Hermogenes, and another against Marcion, and a Com- 
mentary on the four Gospels, all of which are lost 
His great work, and the only one which has reached us, 
is his three books addressed to his pagan friend Auto- 
lycus, in vindication of (^ristianity. Here he 
much the same ground with Justin Martyr and the \ 
other Apologists; but he descends more into d@&giln> : 
his proofe from Scripture and from history. Bfeikfiond 
of allegorical and fanciful interpretations, and 
rests a large part of his arguments. Vet the Worit con- 
tain* much that is instructive and solid ; land is written 1 
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drinus, a presbyter and bead of the cate- 
chetic school at Alexandria, was a man 
of extensive reading, especially in the 
works of ancient authors. This is manifest 
from the works of his which remain; namely, 
his Stromata , his Padagogus, and his Ad 
Qrmdos Exhortatio. Rut he was infected 
with very great errors, into which he was 
betrayed by his excessive love of philoso- 
phy ; nor are his works to be recommended 
as exhibiting good arrangement and perspi- 
cuity of style. 1 In the Latin language, 

in a plain, familiar style— Mw. [This work, entitled 

a ’ s&l' ir ' “ edint ° E ”* u * h ’ 

1 Titua Flavius Clemens, whether horn at Athens or 
Alexandria, was a pagan in early life and devoted hlra- 
sdf to philosophy. He travelled in Greece, in Souto 
Italy, m Coelo-Syria, in Palestine, and lastly in Egypt 
where he was a pupjl of Pantonus, the master * ft he 
Christian school at Alexandria. Becoming a Ch istian 
he was made a presbyter of the Alexandrian church 
and succeeded his preceptor Paatemis, as master of the 
cateehetie or divinity school. He taught with great 
applause during the reign of Severus (A.D. 193—21 1 }, 
pid had Origen and other eminent men of the third 
©entury for pupils. About A.D. 202, he retired into 
Palestine and Syria for a short time, to avoid perrecu- 
tLon. He is supposed to have dkd about A.D. 220 

pad independent speculator. That he had true stiet* 
held the essential truths of the CtespA is 

I no one of the Adhere except Origm, hm 
mmm& in modem times, for an exceed ve 
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scarcely any one in tbis century illustrated 
or defended the Cbriatfai religion except 
Tertuilma. He was &t first a j unsoontult, 


f ary extracts from the three g F eat works of Ctemem 
h Strtm,rtV-X* ** th * ar * tki ’ *** ?***l*gog*t, and hi 
m T™ a ™ the 

•to of a pagan centurion of proconsular rank, and bom 
at Carthage about A. I>. m He was bred to™ 

church of Carthage, where he appears to have spent 
his whole life. A tout A.D, m tomabraoed th* aw! 
tirtoots of the Montaniste; which he afterwards do- 
fended with his usual ardour. He is mid to have Bred 
*** £ ** ”*&*»** to have died 
$£*£££!■ *.«**■■ *** 


“® a , h j** character. Jerome tells us that Cyprian, 
p bishop of Cartilage, was accustomed to read n mm t »m r- 

■ of his works daily ; and in calling for tot# aether 
i w4 to say, Da njagblrurn, bring my muster. He wrote 

with great force and displayed much both of enteitku 
; fff? j iS fjiSr* i** 3 ?* is concise, harsh, aud ex- 

1 dimc y^ modern readers. Hi* diction and 

his sprit too it has been supposed, were extensively pro- 
? P*f*ted in the Latin church. His works constet of about 

• m treatises and are nearly all of a polemic ou»t 

; OTJ**®}*! H*. tftuperathe, and revere. They may U 
I into thjre# 4 Rjwutlj, npt&Mviit it 

* with pagans and Jews f dmdrtmsi w con. 

■ rotations of heretics ; and moral in defence «r ckub* 

. rotation of certain practice# or rule* of conduct. Most 

m hi* works of the last class were written after ht 
bream© a Montard*t, and are in defence of the rigid 
principles of that reel, or in opposition to the ©teuton* 
•ad practice of < :hri»ilans in general. The best mlitku 
©f hit works Is by Sender, Halle, 1 769-73, ft vote. five 
with a 6th vol by Windorf containing indices ©ad * 

ISteo. Sre N carrier, JnUgwmdkm Gmst At Term 
mmm uud FtntmL m dtnsew Scknflm. Berlin, |«ftft 
Sto abo the first and perhaps the bretef itteltet 
works entitled Iten. Jritttew Wm 
sreawte mte tMcmuri** ittmdmtri Jhm the mAm* 
Tertufinm. Load 1645, id edit, ffirttnil iflL 
tulliaa** writings have been translated teffr Entettt 
hb Jpabgg, by Reeves and CWliter, ted *2 IS 
£W*mte^ ofosnri £**«*,, fey Betty — MM if* 
arte his Address U TerfuMm, with vaiturbte w Am te 
M* 1 >, Dairymple (Lewi Halles). Mm limTSm! 
Thy three pteceswith tern ©4cre hare £ttM» 
SJ* 5* Ftogy ©f Oxafetd, ami tee? Item 

n?S C JSr A Sa ® wsm ^ W^rnmAm at Oafbni 
Of Ms coHecriou twertj-fa numbers or volumes han 
already appeared— H. 

BeaWre toe writers above mentioned whore work^ 
mw extent, three were many others in this century td 
votew we have ©ufef extracts preserved by to* 
ttefereg. Of three, a retteogM endwadug such as are 
menttetod RnreMto in his Seeks. History, and by 
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treatise, en- 


MdflMitejf, Ills 
■AjS* lMNtol (th« last te 
letehtoWkbare written wito- 
tdiiearelve manner. In threri 


New Testameate. Tire testtr and 
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g& gfc* yreare 
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SJteas, Bp. te Hleratetes in I hrygia. co ritemporary 
w^ Ignatius in toe begiani^; of toe century. He 
boteui containing tMuiltloaal a ocounte gf 
^^Wet^limand others of toe primitive toare 
Ho is arid te teive advocated to® doctrine of top Mil 
«8tou Brnsto, ill. *9; Jerome, eap id. 

Jretoae, top xx. < r 
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flien a presbyter at Carthage, and at last a Whether his excellences or his defects 
follower of Montan us. We have various were the greatest, It is difficult to say. 
short works of his intended either to ex- He possessed great genius, but it wa s wild 
I plain and defend the truth or to excite piety, and unchastened. His piety was active and 
fervent, but likewise gloomy and austere. 


I Melito, Bp. of Sardis, He wrote an Apology Besides 
various sbort works. Euseb. iv. 26; Jerome, cap. xxiv. 

Apcllinaris, Bp. of Hierapolis in Phrygia, A.D. 170. 
He wrote an Apology, five books against the pagans, 
and other works. Euseb. ir. 27; Jerome, cnp xvi. 

Dionysius, Bp. of Corinth, from about A.D. 170. He 
was an active and influential man, and wrote valuable 
Epistles to several churches and their bishops ; namely, 
to the churches of Sparta, Athens, Nicomedia, Gortyna, 
and others in Crete ; to A mas tr is, and others in Pontus ; 
to Pinitus, a Cretan bp. and Victor, Bp. of Home. Euseb. 

iv. 23 ; Jerome, cap. xxvii. 

Tatian, a rhetorician and disciple of Justin Martyr. 
After the death of Justin he swerved from the common 
path, ami became founder of a rigorous sect called En- 
cratites. He flourished about A.D. 170, and wrote an 
Apology under the title of Oratie contra Urutcot, which 
is still extant and usually printed with the works of 
Justin Martyr. He is said to have composed many 
other works ; among which a Diatessaron or Harmony 
of the Jour Gospel*, and a treatise on Perfection after 
the pattern of Christ , are particularly mentioned. Eu&eb. 
tv. 21# ; Jerome, cap, xxxix.; Clem. Alex, htrum. iii. 12. 

Musanus, of the same age wrote against the Encra- 
tites. Jerome, cap. xxxi.; Euseb, ir. 23. 

Modestus, of the same age wrote a book against 
Marcion, which Eusebius says exceeded all other con- 
futations of that heretic. Euseb. iv. 25; Jerome, cap. 
xxxii. 

Bardesanes, a Syrian of Edessa, of the same age an 
eloquent and acute reasoner. He was first a Yalenti- 
nian ; but afterwards wrote against that and other 
sects. His works wi re numerous, which his admirers 
translated from Syriac into Greek. His dialogues 
against Marcion, and his treatise On Fate, are particu- 
larly commended. Euseb. iv. 30; Jerome, cap. xxxiii. 

Victor, Bp. of Home, A.D. 194-203. His zeal re- 
specting the right day for Easter led him to write 
several Epistles on that subject. Euseb- v 24 ; Jerome, 
cap. xxxiv. Nothing of his remains, though two spu- 
rious Epistles with his name are still extant. 

Pantamus, a Christian philosopher of Alexandria., and 
head of the eatechetic school there before Clement, He 
was a learned and active Christian, and wrote much 
particularly in explanation of the Scriptures ; but his 
works are lost. He visited India or Arabia Felix, as a 
missionary, and had great influence in the church. 
Euseb. v. 10 ; Jerome, cap. xxxvi. 

Rhodon, an Asiatic Greek, but educated at Home 
under Tatian. He wrote much ; and in particular on 
the Hexaemeron (the six days of creation) ; a treatise 
against Marcion ; and another against the Phrygians 
or Cataphrygians, the disciples of Montanus. Euseb. 

v. 13 ; Jerome, cap. xxxvii. 

Miltlades, who flourished in the reign of Commodus, 
A.D. 130-192. He wrote an Apology and works against 
the Cataphrygians, the pagans, and the Jews. Euseb. 
v. 17; Jerome, cap. xxxix. 

Apollonius, an eloquent Greek writer, author of a 
long and much valued confutation of the Cataphry- 
gians. Euseb. iv. 13 ; Jerome, cap. xi. 

Serapion, ordained Bp. of Antioch, A.D. 191. He 
wrote an Epistle concerning the Montanists or Cata- 
phrygians, and some other tracts. Euseb. vi; 12 ; Jer. 
cap xli 

Apollonius, a Roman senator and martyr under Corn- 
modus. His eloquent defence at his trial was committed 
to writing. Euseb. v 21 ; Jerome, cap xlii. 

Under the reigns of Commodus and Severus, or A.D, 
180-211, lived several writers mentioned summarily by 
Euseb. v 27, and by Jerome, cap. xlvi-li ; namely, 
Heraclitus, author of a Commentaty m Paul's Epistles; 
Maximus, who wrote on the Origin cf Evil and the 
Creation of Matter; Candidas and Appion, who wrote 
on the Hexaemeron; Sextus wrote on the Resurrection ; 
and Arabianus composed some doctrinal tracts. 

Ail the preceding wrote in Greek, except Bardesanes, 
who composed in Syriac, and Victor and Apollonius 
the martyr who wrote in Latin. — Mwr. 


He bad much learning and knowledge, but 
was changeable and credulous, and more 
acute than solid. 


CHAPTER in. 

HISTORY OF RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

1 . The whole Christian system was still 
comprised in a few precepts and proposi- 
tions ; nor did the teachers publicly advance 
any doctrines beside those contained in wbat 
is called the Apostles' Creed. In tbeir 
manner of handling these doctrines there 
was nothing subtle, profound, or distant 
from common apprehension. This will not 
appear strange it* we reflect that no contro- 
versy had yet been moved respecting those 
important points of religion about which 
contests afterwards arose, and that the 
bishops were generally plain, unlearned 
men, more distinguished for their piety than 
for their genius and eloquence. * 

2. Yet insensibly, from this venerable 
simplicity there was a considerable depar- 
ture; many points were more critically 
investigated and more artificially stated; 
many principles also were imprudently 
adopted which were derived from philoso- 
phy and that too not of the most solid 
character This change arose from two 
principal causes. The first lay In the dis- 
position of certain teachers who wished to 
make Christianity appear in harmony with 
the decisions of philosophy, and who thought 
it elegant to state Christian precepts in the 
language of philosophers, civilians, and 
rabbins. The other cause is found in the 
discussions with the opposers and corrupters 
of the truth. To meet these, the Christian 
doctors were sometimes under the necessity 

1 Those who wish further information concerning 
these writers, their defects and their works, are directed 
—and the direction is given once for aJl — to consult 
those authors who treat professedly of the Ecclesiastical 
Writers ; namely, Fabricitts* Bibliotheca Gram and 
PibUath. Laima; Cave, Histories Literaria Scrrptor. 
Rccles.; Du Fin, Bi&liotheeue desAvd. EcctSs. Ceillier, 
Histoire generate des out. Sacreset Eerie*, and others. 
[To these may be added Lumper, Hist. Theol. Grit, de 
Pita Scripts* atque Doctrine, SS. PP. trium priorum 
scBCui&rum, Ac. Augsburg, T783—99, In 13 volumes, 8m 
** Opus est magnadiHgentia congestum, doctum, utile, at 
quod dolenduxn, non absolute m “ Dane. Also Sdh- , 
ramm, Jnalyns operum, SS. PP Augsburg, 1780-96; in , ( 
eighteen volumes, 8vo. a very valuable worifeypd $ch&> 
nermann, Biblm. Hut. liter, patrtm latvn&r. aiwerktrikmo 
ad Gregor. Mag. et Jsid. Hup. Lip. 1792-4, 2vbls. w 8vo. 

In the preface to the second volume the aafidimsr pro- 
mises a third to complete the work; but I believe if 
was never published, and he died in 1802.— it 
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of stating with pr^m&ion what was before 
undefined, and exhibiting their views with 
more discrimination. 

3. Whoever wishes for an example need 
only consider, what began to be taught in 
this age respecting the state of souls when 
separated from the body. Jesus and his 
apostle#' simply taught that the spirits of 
holy men on leaving the body were received 
to heaven, and that those of the wicked 
went to hell. And this satisfied the first, 
disciples of Christ in whom there was more 
piety than curiosity ; but this plain doc- 
trine was materially injured, when Chris- 
tians were induced to agree with the Pla- 
tonics and others, that only the souls _ of 
heroes and men of distinguished abilities 
were raised to heaven ; while those of others, 
being weighed down by their sensual pro- 
pensities, sunk to the infernal regions and 
could never attain to the world or light till 
cleansed from their pollutions. 1 * From the 
time when this opinion began to prevail, the 
martyrs only were represented and believed 
to be happy immediately after death ; others 
were assigned to some obscure region, in 
which they were detained till the second 
coming of Christ, or at least till their im- 
purities which disqualified them for heaven 
should be removed from them. From this 
source, how numerous and how vast the 
errors I — what vain ceremonies 1 — what de- 
basing^ superstitions took their rise I 

4. But they all revered the Holy Scrip- 
tures as the rule of faith and the standard 
of truth ; and therefore they wished them 
to be in the hands of all. Of the transla- 
tions of the Scriptures into other languages, 
we have already spoken* We shall here 
speak only of the expositors. The first 
Christian who composed explanations of the 
sacred volume, was if I mistake not Pan- 
tsenus, the master bf the Alexandrine school. 
But divine providence has so ordered that 
none of his writings have reached us. The 
Hypotypom also of Olemens Alexandrmus, 
in which he is said to have expounded de- 
tached passages from the sacred books, have 
been lost ; and likewise his Commentaries on .• 
the canonical Epistles. Tatian composed a 
Harmony of the Gospels, which has [not] 
escaped the ravages of time.* Justin Martyr 

l I have treated largely of these ^sentiments of the 
ancients and especially of the Platonics, in Toy notes 
on Ond worth’s Intellectual System, vol. ii. p. 1036. 

1 * I cannot but think there must be a great typo- 
graphical error in the original of this sentence. For it 
U not easy to believe that Mosheim maintained the long- 
eroded xxoftita that either of those Harmonies of the 

bur Gospels Woh we have in the Bibliotheca Patrvm, 
b* the genuine work of Tatian. See Prudentius 
Biss, sdii cap. xii. sec. 5, 6, prefixed to his edi- 
of Justin Martyr, &c. and republished by Sprenger, 
Thmaurut Jtei Pafcristicce, torn* fi*— Mur . 


explained the Revelation ; Theophilus 
Antioch elucidated the four Gospels; and 
others expounded the Mosaic account of the 
creation. All these works are now lost. 

5. But this loss is the less to be regretted, . 
since it is certain that no one of these ex- 
positors could be pronounced an excellent or 
renowned interpreter. They all believed the 
language of Scripture to contain two mean- 
ings; the one obvious and corresponding 
with the direct import of the words; the other 
recondite and concealed under the words, 
like a kernel by the shell : the former they 
neglected as of little value, and bestowed 
their chief attention on the latter ; that is, 
they were more intent on throwing obscu- 
rity over the sacred writings by the4ctfons 
of their own imaginations, than of searching ! 
out their true meaning. Some also, and 
this is stated especially of Clement, attemp- 
ted to make the divine oracles teach and 
support the precepts of philosophy. The 
excessive and almost divine authority as- 
cribed to the Alexandrine version of the Old 
Testament, called the Septuagint, was a 
great obstacle to any valuable and suitable 
interpretation of that part of the Bible. 

6. A system of Christian theology so far 
as we can learn, was composed by no one 
in this age. The tracts of Arabianus, JDe 
! dogmata Christiana , having been all lost, we 
cannot tell what they were.. The five books 
of Papias, De Dictis Ckristi et Apostolorum 
or Explanatio oraculornm dominicorum, so 
far as can be learned from Eusebius, 3 must 
be regarded rather as an historical than a 
doctrinal work. Melito of Sardis is said 
to have written, Deffide, De Creations, and 
De Veritate; but it does not appear frou 
these titles whether they were polemic or 
doctrinal treatises. Some points in theo 
logy were stated and defended by those who 
engaged in religious controversies^ But the 
doctrines which were not brought into con- 
troversy were not so distinctly treated by 
the writers of that age, that we can fully 
understand what their views were. It is 
not strange therefore that all sects *oi 
Christians can find in what are called the 
Fathers something to favour their own 
opinions and systems. 

7. The controversial writers who distin- 
1 guished themselves in this century eneoun- 
| tered either the Jews, or the worshippers 
1 of idol gods, or the corrupters of the Chris- 
tian doctrine and founders of new sects* 
that is, the heretics. With the Jews con^* 
tended in particular Justin Martyr, in, his 


3 Eusebius, Hist. Seeks, lib.iii. c##. aariac* Seaalso 
rrenseus, Ado B ceres, lib. v. cap. xxxbL; Jerome, 
Scriptor. lUustr. cap. xviiL- Mur . , , ^ j 
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disputing wliicli afterwards obtained tbe 
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Dialogue with tTrypho and likewise Ter- 
tullian; but neither of them in the. best 
manner, because they were not acquainted 
with the language and history of the He- 
brews, and did not duly consider the sub- 
ject. The pagans were assailed especially 
by those who wrote Apologies for the Chris- 
tians, as Athenagoras, Melito, Quadratus, 
Miltiades, Aristides, Tatian, and Justin 
Martyr ; or who composed addresses to the 
pagans, as J ustin, Tertullian, Clement, and 
Theophilus of Antioch. All these van- 
quished paganism and answered the calum- 
nies cast upon the Christians solidly and 
dexterously; but they were less able and 
successful in explaining the nature of the 
Christian religion, and demonstrating its 
truth and divine origin. At least we per- 
ceive that much is wanting in the explana- 
tions they give of Christian doctrines, and 
in the arguments they use in confirmation 
of religious truth. Those who chastised the 
heretics make a numerous body, but we 
have few of their writings left. The whole 
host of heretics were attacked by Irenseus 
in a work expressly against them ; by Cle- 
ment, in his Stromata ; and by Tertullian, 
De Prascriptionibus adversus kcereticos; 
not to mention Justin Martyr, whose con- 
futation of them has been lost. Those who 
wrote against particular sects of heretics, it 
would be tedious to enumerate ; besides, the 
works of most of them are not preserved. 

8. In these disputants there was some- 
thing more of ingenuousness and good faith 
than in those who undertook the support of 
truth in the following centuries. For the 
convenient wiles of sophistry and the. dis- 
honourable artifices of debate had not gained 
admittance among Christians. Yet a man 
of sound judgment, who has due regard for 
truth, cannot extol them highly. Most of 
them lacked discernment, knowledge, ap- 
plication, good arrangement, and force. 
They often advance very flimsy arguments, 
and such as were suited rather to embar- 
rass than convince the mind. One, laying 
aside the Divine Scriptures from which all 
the weapons of religious controversy should 
be drawn, bids us consult the bishops of 
those churches which were founded by 
apostles. Another, as if contending about 
the title or boundaries of lands in a court 
of law, with an ill grace plead® prescription 
against his adversaries. A third imitates 
the silly disputants among the Jews, who 
offered as arguments the mystic powers of 
numbers and words. 1 * Nor are those wholly 
in error who think that the vicious mode of 


i Examples may be seen Irv Basnage, Biitotre de$ 

Juift , tome iii. waxes 660—694. 


even in this century.* 

9- The principal parts of practical reli- 
gion or morality are treated of by Justin 
Martyr, or whoever it was that composed 
the JEpistle to Zenas and Serenus found 
among the works of Justin. Others .dis- 
cussed particular duties in set treatises. 
Thus Clemens Alexandrinus composed tracts 
on Calumny, Patience, Continence, and 
other virtues, which have not escaped the 
ravages of time. But the tracts of Tertul- 
lian on practical duties, namely, on Chas- 
tity, on Flight from persecution, on Fasting, 
on Theatrical exhibitions, on the Dress of 
females, on Prayer, &c. have come safely 
to our hands ; and would be perused with 
greater profit, were it not for the gloomy 
and morose spirit which they everywhere 
breathe, and the excessively artificial and 
difficult style in which they are written. 3 

10. In what estimation these and other 
ancient writers on Christian morals ought 
to be held, the learned are not agreed. 
Some hold them to be the very best guides 
to true piety; others on the contrary think 
their precepts were the worst possible, and 
that practical religion could not be commit- 
ted to worse hands. 4 Competent judges 
will decide the question for themselves. To 
us it appears that their writings contain 
many things excellent, well considered, and 


2 Simon, Histoire critique des pi mcipaux Commenta- 
teurs du N. T. cap. ii. p. 2 1 . [To do or to say anything, 
tear oLKOvofiiav, or oucovopuKios, is to use decep- 
tion or good policy rather than fair honest dealing, 
yet with good intentions or for a good end. See Suicer, 
Thesaur. Ecclesiast. tom. ii. p- 459 —Mur. 

3 So perplexed and difficult is the style of Tertullian 
and so peculiar his use of Latin terms, mostly of the 
Punic dialect, that it has become necessary to compile 
a Lexicon for his works, which will be found attached 
to Sender's edition (vol. vi.) and which is almost in- 
dispensable to the student. It has been remarked as 
unfortunate that the first application of Latin to Chris- 
tian subjects was made by this “fiery African;” for 
with him originated that barbarous style, “ duram, hor- 
ridam, Latinisque inauditam,” which is the foundation 
of our theological latinity of the present day. the Sip- 
dent will find in Munter’s Primordia Eccles. AJriG- a„ 
selection of Tertullian’s phrases still employed % p treaty 
ing of doctrinal and polemical subjects. — , > # 

4 On this subject the learned and. ingeni|ne 
beyrac held a controversy in our day With Cbiuier, a 
Benedictine monk. A history of tW controversy with 
his own opinion of.it is given by Buddeus, hagoge ad 
The&logiam, lib. ii. cap. iv. sec. 4, p. 563, &c. After- 
wards, Barbeyrac published a more full defence of the 
severe judgment he had passed updn the fathers, under 
the title oiTratte dela Morale des Peres, Amsterd. 1728, 

4 to, which is well* worth reading by those who wish to 
investigate the subject ; yet I think he charges the fa- 
thers with some faults which may easily be excused. 
[Liberates Fassonius, a Catholic, published an answer 
to Barbeyrac in a Larin work, De MorpU Patrym Doc 
trina, ado. librum Barbeyraci. Libourne, 1767, 4to — 
Mur. [Various other writers took the field against 
Barbeyrac and a few in his defence 9 their nances and 
the titles of their Works may be sfeen in "Welch's Biblio 
Patrix&ca, by Bans. p. 692, &c.— iL 


well calculated to cherish piety; but at the 
same time many things unduly rigorous, 
and derived from the Stoic and Academic 
philosophy; many things vague and inde- 
terminate and many things positively false 
and inconsistent with the precepts of Christ. 
If one deserves the title of a bad master in 
morals, who has no just ideas of the proper 
boundaries and limitations of Christian 
duties, nor clear and distinct conceptions 
of the different virtues and vices, nor a per- 
ception of those general principles to which 
recurrence should be had in all discussions 
respecting Christian virtue, and who there- 
fore very often talks at random, and blun- 
ders in expounding the divine laws, though 
he may say many excellent things and excite 
in us considerable emotion; then I can 
readily admit that in strict truth this title 
belongs to many of the fathers. 

11. In this century there was admitted, 
with good intentions no doubt yet most 
inconsiderately, a fundamental error in 
regard to morals and pernicious to Chris- 
tianity; an error which through all suc- 
ceeding ages to our times, has produced an 
infinity of mistakes and evils of various 
kinds. Jesus our Saviour prescribed one 
and the same rule of life or duty to all his 
disciples ; but the Christian doctors, either 
by too great a desire of imitating the nations 
among whom they lived, or from a natural 
propensity to austerity and gloom (which 
is a disease that many labour under in Sy- 
ria, Egypt, and other provinces of the east), 
were induced to maintain that Christ had 
prescribed a twofold rule of holiness and 
virtue ; the one ordinary, the other extraor- 
dinary; the one lower, the other higher; 
the one for men of business, the other for 
persons of leisure, and such as sought to 
attain higher glory in the future world. 
They therefore early divided all that had 
been taught, whether m books or by tra- 
dition respecting a Christian life and morals, 
into Precepts and Counsels. They applied 
the nam,e Precepts to those laws which were 
universally obligatory or were enacted for 
all men of all descriptions; but the Coun- 
sels related only to those who deemed it 
. praiseworthy to aspire after superior holi- 
nesAa^da closer union with Cod. 

< There soon 'arose a class of persons 
: ^ virW>,. Jp||||sed "to strive after that higher 
,'yyt inent holiness which common 

Christiaft^ ; and who resolved 

' m . of Christ in order to 

enjoy intimate communion with God in this 
J|fe and $he body to rise with- 

out impediment pr difficulty to the celestial 
TJtey supposed many things were 
to*: were allowed to 


other Christians ; such as 'wine, flesh, ma- 
trimony, and worldly business. 1 They 
supposed they must emaciate their bodies 
with watching, fasting, toil, and hunger. 
They considered it a happiness to retire to 
desert places, and by close meditation to 
abstract their minds from all external 
objects and whatever delights the senses. 
Both men and women imposed these severe 
restraints on themselves, with good inten- 
tions I suppose, but they set a bad example, 
and greatly injured the cause of Christi- 
anity. They were denominated Ascetics, 
'Ssrovdofibi, ’E xXsxroi, and also both male and 
female philosophers, and were distinguished 
from other Christians, not only by a differ- 
ent appellation but by peculiarities of dress 
and demeanour. 2 Those of this century 
who embraced this austere mode of life, 
lived indeed by themselves, but they did 
not withdraw altogether from the society 
and converse of men. But in process of 
time persons of this description retired into 
deserts, and afterwards formed themselves 
into associations after the manner of the 
Essenes and Therapeutse. 

13. The causes of this institution are 
plain. First, the Christians did not wish 
to appear inferior to the Greeks, the Ho- 
mans, and the other people, among whom 
there were many philosophers and sages 
who were distinguished from the vulgar by 
their dress and their whole mode of life, 
and who were held in high honour. Now, 
among these philosophers (as is well known) 
none were more popular with the Christians 
than the Platonists and Pythagoreans, who 
it appears recommended two modes of liv- 
ing ; the one for philosophers who wished 
to excel others in virtue, and the other for 
people engaged in the common affairs of 
life. 3 The Platonists prescribed the follow- 
ing rule for philosophers : — The mind of a 
wise man must be withdrawn as far as pos- 
sible from the contagious influence of the 
body; and as the oppressive load of the 
body and intercourse with men are most 
adverse to this design, therefore all sen- 
sual gratifications are to be avoided ; ^ the 
body is to be sustained or rather mortified 
with coarse and slender fare ; solitude is to 
be sought for ; and the mind is to be self- 

1 Athenagoras, Apologia pro Christiana, cap. xxviiL 
p. 129, ed, Oxon. and others. 

2 See Salmasius, Comment, in Tertulhan. jde Palm, 
pages 7, 8. [Deyling, Exerdt. de Ascetis Vet. in Ob- 
zero. Sacr. lib. in., and Bingham, Antiq. Eccles. voL iii 
p. 3, &c. — Mur . 

3 They made a distinction between living according 

to nature, (£?}v Karat $v<nv), and living above nature, 
(Criv vzrep (fnicrcr). See iEneas Gazaeus, in ^ 
phrasto , p. 29, ed. Bartfcii. The_form.er was thfe rule for 
ail men ; the latter only fbr phUoso^Ker - ^ 
perfect virtue. ' . 
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collected and absorbed in contemplation, 
so as to be detached as much as possible 
from the body. 1 2 Whoever lives in this 
manner shall in the present life have con- 
verse with God; and when freed from the 
load of the body, shall ascend without de- 
lay to the celestial mansions, and not need 
like the souls of other men to undergo a 
purgation. The grounds of this system lay 
in the peculiar sentiments entertained by 
this sect of philosophers and by their friends, 
respecting the soul, demons, matter, and 
the universe. And when these sentiments 
were embraced by the Christian philoso- 
phers, the necessary consequences of them 
must also be adopted. 

14. What has been stated will excite less 
surprise, if it be remembered that Egypt 
was the land where this mode of life had its 
origin ; for this country, from some law of 
nature, has always produced a greater num- 
ber of gloomy and hypochondriac or melan- 
choly persons than any other ; 3 and it still 
does so. Here it was that long before the 
Saviour's birth, not only the Essenes and 
Therapeutae — those Jewish sects composed 
of persons affected with a morbid melan- 
choly or rather partially deranged — had 
their chief residence ; but many others also 
that they might better please the gods, 
withdrew themselves as by the instinct of 
nature from commerce with men and from 
all the pleasures of life. 3 Prom Egypt 
this mode of life passed into Syria and the 
neighbouring countries, which in like man- 
ner always abounded with unsociable and 
austere individuals ; 4 and at last it was in- 
troduced from the east among the nations 
of Europe. Hence the numerous maladies 
which still deform the Christian world; 
hence the celibacy of the clergy; hence the 
numerous herds of monks ; hence the two 
species of life, the theoretical and mystical; 
hence the many other things of a like na- 
ture which we shall have occasion to men- 
tion in the progress of onr work. 5 & * 8 

15. Another error among the Christians, 


1 Consult here, by all means, that most distinguished 
Platonist* Porphyry, irepl arrows, or, on abstinence 
from flesh, book i. secs. 27 and 41, pages 22, 34, where 
he formally lays down rules for these duties of a philo- 
sopher. 

2 See Maillet, Description de VEgypte, tom. ii. p. 57, 
&o Paris, 1735, 4to. 

3 Herodotus, Historiar. lib. ii. p. 104, ed. Gronov.; 
Epiphanius, Expos. Ftdei. sec. II; Opp. tom. ii. p 1092 ; 
Tertullian, De Exhortation Castitatis , cap. aciii.; Atha- 
nasius. Pita Antonii, Opp. tom. ii. p. 453. 

4 Chardin. Voyages en Perse, tome iv. p. 197, ed. 

Amsterd. 1735, 4to 

& The reader who is desirous of tracing minutely the 

origin and progress of error, both in doctrine and 
morals in the primitive church, should read what Isaac 
Taylor has written op this subject, especially in sections 

8 and 9 of his Natural Hist, of Enthusiasm, and in the 
first volume of his Ancient Christianity. A full view 


not indeed of equal extent bnt a pernicious 
one and productive of many evils, was the 
following. The Platonists and Pythagoreans 
deemed it not only lawful but commendable 
to deceive and to lie, for the sake of truth 
and piety.® The Jews living in Egypt 
learned from them this sentiment before the 
Christian era, as appears from many proofs. 
And from both, this vice early spread among 
the Christians. Of this no one will doubt, 
who calls to mind the numerous forgeries of 
books under the names of eminent men, the 
Sibylline verses, 7 and other similar trash, 8 
a large mass of which appeared in this and 
the following centuries. I would not say 
that the orthodox Christians forged all the 
books of this character ; on the contrary it 
is probable that the greater part of them 
originated from the founders of the Gnostic 
sects ; yet that the Christians who were free 
from heterodox views were not wholly free 
from this fault, is too clear to be denied. 

1 6. The more the boundaries of the church 
were enlarged, the greater the number of 
vicious and bad men who thrust themselves 
into it ; as may be proved by the many com- 
plaints and censures of' the writers of this 


of the errors which were hut too prevalent even at this 
early period, may be seen in a very valuable work by a 
layman of the English Church, which is more compre- 
hensive than its title would intimate, for it embraces 
corruptions in morals as well as in doctrines. I refer 
to Osburn’s Doctrinal Errors of the Apostolical and 
Early Fathers , Lond. 1835, 8vo. He draws his ma- 
terials solely from the fathers of the first and second 
centuries, his views are evangelical, and he writes in an 
excellent spirit. — R. 

6 Mosheim, on this subject, in his Comment, de Reb. 
Christ. &c. p. 231, refers us to his Diis. de turbataper 
recentiores rlatovicos ecclesia, sec. 41, &c. — Mur . 

7 Concerning the Sibylline verses which were com- 
posed about A.D. 138, Fabricius has treated largely, 
Biblioth . Greeca, tom. i. The latesc editor of the verses 
is Servatus. [Galleeus, who has corrected the text and 
added copious notes. Amsterd. 1689, 4to. He has sub- 
joined the Magic Oracles ascribed to Zoroaster and 
others, in which are many things of Christian origin. 
That the sibylline verses were fabricated by some Chris- 
tian in order to bring idolaters to believe in the trutk 
of Christianity, has been well shown by Blondell among' 
others; and with a very few exceptions there is no 
learned man at the present day who thinks otherwise. 
BlondelTs work was first published under the title, Des 
Sibylles, celebrees tant par l' Antiqwte payenne, que pai 
les samcts Peres. Charenton, 1649, 4to. Two years 
after the title was changed, doubtless to allure pur- 
chasers ; Traite de la Creance des Feres touchant V Etat 
des ames apres cette vie , Sfc. d V occasion de I'Ecrit attri- 
bueaux Sibelles. Charenton, 1651, 4to. That the 
pagans were indignant at this forgery, which they attri- 
buted to the Christians, appears from Origen, Contra 
Cetsum, lib. v. p. 272, ed. Spencer; Lactantius, Instit. 
Divinor. lib. iv. cap. xiv.; and Constantine the Great, 
Oratioad Sanctos, in Euseb, Hist. Eccles . See Mosheim, 
De Reb. Christ . &c. p. 230. — Mur. 

8 That the books now circulated tinder the name of 
Hermes and particularly the one called Fcemander 
were a Christian forgery, was first shown by Casanbon, 
Exercit. i. in Baronium, sec. 18, p. 54, and afterwards 
by Conringius, Beausobre, Cudworth, Warburton, and 
many others. Some however suppose the books were 
originally composed by Platonists, and afterwards 
interpolated and corrupted by some Christian. See 
Mosheim, De Reb . Christ, p. 230 . — Mur 
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age. The well-known custom of excluding 
transgressors from the communion was a 
barrier against the more flagrant and noto- 
rious crimes. Of all sins, those accounted 
the most heinous and the greatest were these 
three, murder, idolatry, and adultery; which 
terms, however, must here be understood in 
the broadest sense. Those guilty of these 
crimes were in many churches cut off for 
ever from communion; in other churches 
they were received back after a long, severe, 
and painful probation. 1 

17- It is worthy of particular notice that 
this custom of excluding improper charac- 
ters from the society of Christians, and of not 
receiving them back except upon full proof 
of reformation, was at first a simple pro- 
cess, or attended with very little formality; 
but by degrees the regulations for it were 
greatly amplified, and deformed by many 
rites borrowed especially from the discipline 
of the pagan mysteries. 2 3 That it was proper 
for the Christian bishops to increase the 
restraints upon the licentiousness of trans- 
gression, will be readily granted by all who 
consider the circumstances of those times. 
But whether it was for the advantage of 
Christianity to borrow rules for this salu- 
tary ordinance from the enemies of the 
truth, and thus to consecrate, as it were, a 
part of the pagan superstition, many per- 
sons very justly call m question. The more 
candid will appreciate the good intention of 
those who introduced this sort of rules 
and ceremonies ; all beyond this they will 
ascribe to human weakness. 8 

1 In this manner I think we may reconcile the dif- 
ferent opinions of learned men on this subject. See 
Morin, De Disciplina Paenitentiee, lib. ix. cap. xix. p. 
670, &c. Sirmond, Historia Paenitentiee Publicce, cap. 
i. Opp. tom. iv. p. 323, and the recent Dissertation of 
Orsi, JDe Oriminum Capitalium per Tria Priora Saecula 
Absolutions , Milan, 1730, 4to. 

2 See Fabricius, Bibliog ; Antiq. p. 397 ; Morin, Be 
Posniten. Biscip. lib. i. cap. xv. xvi. &c. 

3 It is much to be regretted, that in reviewing the 

history of religion in each century, Mosheim had not 
given a sketch of the vicissitudes of spiritual Chris- 
tianity, and of the influence of real piety and godliness 
on the habits, both of thought and life, of professing 

adherents of the Gospel. He never leads us into the 

true interior of the Church of Christ, to exhibit the 
mode in which evangelical truth was apprehended by 

Christian minds at different periods, or to depict its 
operation in remodelling individual character, and re- 
proving the domestic or social evils prevalent in each 
Recessive generation. The historian indeed surveys 
the pulpit, but he never descends into the congregation, 
or visits the family, or inquires among individuals for 
the eyid$ncek of an efficacious faith. He draws no suf- 
ficiently dtetinct line of demarcation between real reli- 
gion anfffhe mere nominal Christianity too prevalent 
in eaoh age ; between spiritual worship and that cum- 
brous rimaa VrMch was generally so popular, and so 
rigidly enfor^d and practised. The Christian reader 
longs to know, rilbmerely whether the technical teach- 
ing of the ehurch was sound and scriptural, but whether 
tts value was duly appreciated by the people ; whether 
they “received the trptfc %n the love of it," delighted in 

of . tt spiritual worship, and sought to adorn 
their faitih by lives of true self-denial and beneficence. 


CHAPTER IV, 

HISTORY OF CEREMONIES. 

1 . It is certain tliat to religious worship 
both public and private many rites were 
added, without necessity, and to the great of- 
fence of sober and good men. 4 The principal 
cause of this I readily look for in the per- 
verseness of mankind, who are more de- 
lighted with the pomp and splendour of 
external forms than with the true devotion 
of the heart, and who despise whatever 
does not gratify their eyes and ears. But 
other and additional causes may be men- 
tioned ; which, though they suppose no bad 
design, yet clearly betray indiscretion. 

2, First, there is good reason to suppose 
that the Christian^bishops multiplied sacred 
rites for the sake of rendering the Jews and 
the pagans more friendly to them; for both 
had been accustomed to numerous and splen- 
did ceremonies from their infancy, and had 
no doubt that they constituted an essential 
part of religion. And hence, when they saw 
the new religion to be destitute of such 
ceremonies, they thought it too simple and 
therefore despised it. To obviate this ob- 
jection, the rulers of the Christian churches 
deemed it proper for them to be more 
splendid and attractive in their public wor- 
ship. 5 * * 

For information on these points we must look beyond 
the pages of Mosheim ; and as yet the only source open 
to the English reader is the History of Milner, written, 
it is true, in an excellent spirit, and full of instruction 
on those very topics omitted by Mosheim, but superficial 
and uncritical in all that respects the substance of 
ecclesiastical history prior to the Reformation. I may 
add that the student will find in Weismann's Intro- 
ductio in Memorabilia Eccles . Hist. & c. 2 vols. Halle. 
1746, 4to, that union of accuracy, research, and erudi- 
tion, with a just appreciation of spiritual religion, so 
requisite to constitute a suitable history of the Chris- 
tian church. — if. 

4 Tertullian, Liber de Orations* Opp . p. 129, tec. 
Paris, 1675. 

* It will not be unsuitable to transcribe here a very 
apposite passage, which I accidentally met with in Gre- 
gory Nyssen’s life of Gregory Thaumaturgus.^ Opera, 
Par. 1638, tom, iii. p. 574. — avviSosv yap ort rat? <ropa- 
Ttfcats QvpLYjSitus tjj 7repl ra ItfitoXa irAcuqj 7ra papivei to 
jnjmioSe? ray ir oAAcSv scat, a.iraX8evTtav' cos av to irpocrriyov- 
pevov t«o? ev aurot? j uaAtou KatopdaOeCr) to wpo? Qeov 
ayrl rosy jmltoxcm a-epaerpartov fiXerrciv, hrafyrjKev avTOi? 
Tat? t <ov ayutiv paprvpwy ep<f>at8pvvccrBat p.vrjfxai$ kcu ev- 
iraJ&elv Kcu ayaXX ea&ai w? xporcpirore Kata to avropoLrov 
7 rpo? to <re/xvorepov t« tea 1 aKpcfieofepov jaerarc0q<rovfie- 
vav rov /3tou, /cat irpo? exetvo Kodfiyovfxevpi rq? irloT«o?* 

“ When he [Gregory] perceived that the ignorant and 
simple multitude persisted in their idolatry, on account 
of the sensitive pleasures and delights it afforded, he 
allowed them in celebrating the memory of the holy 
martyrs to indulge themselves, and give a loose to 
pleasure, (i. e. as the thing itself, and both what pre- 
cedes and what follows, place beyond all controversy, 
he allowed them at the sepulchres of the martyrs on 
their feast days to dance, to use sports, to indulge con- 
viviality, and to do all the things that the worshippers 
of idols were accustomed to do in their temples on 
their festival days), hoping that in process of tixne they 
would spontaneously come over to a more becoming, r 
and more correct manner of life.’* [Mophefcn ha# . 
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3. Secondly, the simplicity of the wor- 
ship which Christians offered to the Deity, 
had given occasion to certain calumnies 
spread abroad both by the J ews and the 
pagan priests. The Christians were pro- 
nounced Atheists because they were desti- 
tute of temples, altars, victims, priests, and 
all that pomp in which the vulgar suppose 
the essence of religion to consist,* for unen- 
lightened persons are prone to estimate 
religion by what meets their eyes. To 
silence this accusation, the Christian doc- 
tors thought they must introduce some ex- 
ternal rites which would strike the senses 
of people; so that they could maintain that 
thejr really had all those things of which 
Christians were charged with being desti- 
tute, though under different forms. 

4. Thirdly, it is well known that in the 
books of the New Testament various parts 
of the Christian religion are expressed in 
terms borrowed from the Jewish laws, or 
are in some measure compared with the 
Mosaic rites. This mode of expression 
the Christian doctors and writers not only 
imitated, but extended still further; and 
in this there was little to censure. But 
in process of time, either from inconsider- 
ation, ignorance, or motives of policy, the 
I majority maintained that such phraseology 
was not figurative, but accordant with 
the nature of the things, and to be un- 
derstood in its proper sense. The bishops 
were at first innocently called high priests, 
and the presbyters, priests, and the deacons^ 
Levites. But ip a little time, those to whom 
these titles were given abused them, and 
maintained that they had the same rank and 
dignity, and possessed the same rights and 1 
privileges, with those who bore these titles : 
under the Mosaic dispensation. Hence the 3 
origin of first-fruits, and next of tithes • < 
hence the splendid garments, and many £ 
other things. In like manner, the com- - 
parison of the Christian oblations with the 
J ewish victims and sacrifices produced many j 
unnecessary rites, and in time corrupted : 
essentially the doctrine of the Lord’s Sup- s 
per, which, ere they were aware of it, was C 
nverted into a sacrifice. v 

5. Fomt%, among the Greeks and the fa 
o*«df;,the e«, Rbthmg was held more ?' 
cred than what were called the Mysteries c 
Efes led the Christians, in * 

der fxgntty to their religion, ' | 

^T’that thejr also had similar mysteries n 
certai J iely nm Concealed %fmthe vml’ s] 
r; and they acit oaly applied^ tews ! £ 


- used in the pagan mysteries to the Chris- 
, tian institutions, particularly baptism and 
s the Lord’s Supper, but they gradually in- 1 
i troduced also the rites which were designated | 

■ by those terms. 1 This practice originated 

■ in the eastern provinces ; and thence, after 
. the times of Adrian (who first introduced 
i the Grecian mysteries among the Latins), 8 

it spread among the Christians of the west. 
A large part therefore of the Christian ob- 
servances and institutions, even in this cen- 
tury, had the aspect of the pagan mysteries. 

6. Fifthly, many ceremonies took their 
rise from the custom of the Egyptians and 
of almost all the eastern nations, of convey- 
ing instruction by images, actions, and sen- 
sible signs and emblems. ^ The Christian 
doctors therefore thought it would be ad- 
vantageous to the cause of Christianity to 
place the truths which are necessary to be 
known in order to salvation, as it were, 
before the eyes of the unreflecting multi- 
tude, who with difficulty contemplate ab- 
stract truths. The new converts were to 
be taught that those are born again who 
are initiated by baptism into the Christian 
worship, and that they ought to exhibit in 
their conduct the innocence of little in- 
fants; therefore milk and honey, tfie common 
food of infants, were administered to them. 
Those who obtained admission to the kipoC 
dom of Christ, from being the servants of 
the devil, became the Lord’s freed men, * 
and like newly enlisted soldiers swore to 
obey their commander. And to signify this, 
certain rites were borrowed from military 
usages and from the forms of manumission.® 

7« # Lastly, not to be tedious, whoever * 
considers that the Christians were collected 
from among the Jews and from the pagan 
nations, who were accustomed, from their 
earliest years, to various ceremonies and 
superstitious rites, and that the habits of 


1 t 


} Examples are given by Casaubon, Exercit. xvi. in 
Annales Baronii, p. 388; Tolling, Tnmgnia IUnerit 
■nahci, Notes, 151—163; Spanheim, Notes to his French 
Translation of Julian's Ccesare, pages 133,134- Cbric- 
son. Discourse on Liturgies , pages 36, 42, 43, dad others 
r “ SPf^anus, Hadrian, cap. xiil. p. 15, ed. ObreefctL 
[Spartian speehs only of the Elensinian IMfrsterfes, into 
which Adrian was initiated at Athens.^ These it mm 
be that Adrian first introduced among the Latins; 
he was no* the first Roman initiated ha them. That ' 
some mysteries had before this time been introduced 
into the Roman worship, appears from the Epistles of 
Cicero to Atticus, lib. v. 21, e&d? lib. vi. 1, and; Hb 4 

See his Observ. Rib , ■ 
no male person might attend* cicaro 1 

should inquire so particularly of his friend , < 

about the time : 

but the worship of ^ 

ever bore any part.— , ■ v*. < . lhr \ jTr i] ( 

® SeeMeiRl,.06iert'a^^f s lib. lii. cap, fit rSchw&rtz J 
De jRitibu$ ^uibusda ^^^ ^jUisque 1 ; 

I SBSP Bfc ^snflHB | 


early life are very hard to be laid aside, 
will perceive that it would have been little 
short of a miracle, if nothing corrupt and 
debasing had found its way into the Chris- 
tian church. For example, nearly all the 
people of the east, before the Christian era, 
were accustomed to worship with their faces 
directed towards the sun rising; for they 
all believed that God, whom they supposed 
to resemble light, or rather to be light, and 
whom they limited as to place, had his resi- 
dence in that part of the heavens where the 
sun rises. When they became Christians 
they rejected, indeed, the erroneous belief; 
but the custom which originated from it, 
and was very ancient and universally pre- 
valent, they retained. Nor to this hour 
has it been wholly laid aside. From the 
same cause many Jewish rites originated, 
which are still religiously maintained by 
many Christians, and especially by those 
who live in eastern countries. 1 

8. The rites themselves I shall state only 
summarily; for this extensive subject de- 
g pt.xres to be considered by itself, and can- 
not be fully discussed in the narrow limits 
of our work. The Christians assembled for 
the worship of God in private dwelling- 
houses, in' caves, and in the places where 
the dead were buried. They met on the 
first day of the week, and here and there 
also on the seventh day, which was the 
Jewish Sabbath. Most of them likewise 
held sacred the fourth and sixth, the for- 
mer being the day on which our Saviour 
was betrayed, and the latter that on which 
he was crucified. The hours of the day 
allotted to these meetings varied according 
to times and circumstances ; most of them 
could assemble only in the evening, or in 
the morning before the dawn of day. When 
the Christians were assembled, prayers were 
recited (the purport of which Tertullian 
gives us), 2 the holy Scriptures were read, 2 
short discourses on Christian duties were 
addressed to the people, hymns were sung, 
and at last the Lord’s supper and the love- 
feasts were celebrated, the oblations of the 
people affording them the materials. 4 

l See Spencer, De Legibus BituaKbus Ebrceor. Proie- 
\ mam. p. 9, ed. Cantab, and all those who have explained 
the riles and. usages of the oriental Christians. 

.. A ftettiallia®, Apologeticum, cap. xxxix. 

3 That Other religions books besides the canonical 
NVMeHymt read in several churches, appears from 

mmL Eecles. lib. iv. 23, and lib. iii. 3; who 
, informs wwk the first Epistle of Clement and that 
of Soter,; B^h^s Of Rome, were publicly read hi the 
Church of Corinth, as was the Shepherd of Hermas, in 
: very many jfw*. 

4 Pliny x. Ep. xcvii.) gives some ac- 
count of the Worship of Jhe Christians in the 

beginning of this century; and ^stin Martyr, near the 
ete^e of that Apology which he presented to Antoninus 

i«l a.n. ISO, giveh the following more full and au- 
thentic account: — a Cn the 4ay ^ieh is called Sun- 


9. The Christians of this century conse- 
crated anniversary festivals in memory of 
the Saviour’s death and resurrection, and 
of the descent of the Holy Spirit upon the 
apostles. The day in remembrance of 
Christ’s dying and expiating the sins of 
men was called the Passover, because they 
supposed that Christ was crucified on the 
same day in which the Jews kept their Pass- 
over. But in observing this festival, the 
Christians of Asia Minor differed from other 
Christians, and especially from those of 
Rome. Both fasted during what was called 
the great week, that on which Christ died; 3 
and m remembrance of the last supper of 
our Saviour, they held a sacred feast or ate 
the paschal lamb, just as the Jews did; 
which feast, as well as the time of Christ’s 
death, they denominated the Passover. N ow 
the Asiatic Christians held their paschal 
feast on the fourteenth day, or full moon, 
of the first Jewish month, which was the 
very time on which the Jews ate their Pass- 
over ; and on the third day after this sup- 
per, they kept the memorial of Christ’s 
triumphs over death, or of his resurrection. 
This custom they said they had received 
from the apostles John and Philip; and 
they moreover supported it by the example 
of Christ himself, who celebrated his pas- 
chal feast at the same time with the Jews. 
But the other Christians put off their Pass 
over, that is, their paschal feast, until the 
evening preceding the festal day sacred to 
Christ’s resurrection, and thus connected 


day, all, whether dwelling jn the towns or in the vil- 
lages, hold meetings ; and the Memoirs ( d.TropLvrjfxavev-' 
fjia.ro.) of the apostles, and the writings of the pro- 
phets are read as much as the time will permit ; then 
the reader closing, the president in a speech exhorts 
and excites to an imitation of those excellent examples ; 
then we all rise and pour forth united prayers; and 
when we close our prayer, as was before said, bread is 
brought forward, and wine, and water ; and the presi- 
dent utters prayers and thanksgivings according to 
his ability (oo>/ Si hopus « vr$), and the people respond 
by saying amen; and a distribution and participa- 
tion ©f me things blessed takes place to each one 
present, and to those absent it is sent by the deacons. 
And those who are prosperous and willing give what 
they choose, each according to his own pleasure; and 
what is collected is deposited with the president, and 
he carefully relieves the orphans and widows, and those 
who from sickness or other causes are needy, and also 
those in prison, and the strangers who are residing with 
us, and in short all that have need of help. We all 
commonly hold our assemblies on Sunday, because it 
is the first day on which God converted the darkness 
and matter and framed the world ; and Jesus Christ our 
Saviour on the same day arose from the dead.” Justin 
makes no mention here of singing as a part of the pub- 
lic worship of Christians; but Pliny in his Epistle as- 
sures ps— “ Quod essent soliti stato die ante lucem 
convenire; carmmque Christo quasi Deo, dicere tecum 
invicemf* and both the New Testament and all anti- 
quity recognise singing as a part of Christian worship, 
— Mur. [A similar but, in some respects* a more de- 
tailed account of primitive worship is giveb by xeaftul 
lien in his Apology , chap, xxxix . — R 
fi On this point there Wat great di _ 
naeus, in Eusebius, Hist. Eecles. lib. r. 
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the memorial of Christ’s death with that 
I of his resurrection ; and they cited Peter 
and Paul as authors of their custom. 

10. The Asiatic custom of celebrating 
the Passover had two great inconveniences 
which appeared intolerable to the other 
Christians, and especially to the Romans. 
First, by holding their sacred feast on the 
very day on which they supposed Christ 
ate the paschal lamb with his disciples, they 
interrupted the fast of the great week, which 
appeared to the other Christians to fall lit- 
tle short of a crime. Again, as they always 
kept the memorial of Christ’s rising from 
the dead on the third day after their pas- 
chal supper, it unavoidably happened that 
they more commonly kept on some other 
day of the week than the first or Sunday, 
called the Lord’s day, the festival of Christ’s 
resurrection, which in after times was called, 
and is now called, the Passover — [Pascha, 
or Easter.] Now the greater part of the 
Christians deemed it wrong to consecrate 
any other day than the Lord’s day in re- 
membrance of Christ’s resurrection. Hence 
great contention frequently arose from this 
difference between the Asiatic and the 
other Christians. In the reign of Antoni- 
nus^ Pius about the middle of this century, 
Anicetus Bishop of Rome, and Polycarp 
Bishop of Smyrna, discussed this subject 
with great care at Rome. But the Asiatics 
could not be induced by any considerations 
to give up their custom, which they believed 
to be handed down to them from St. John. 1 

11. Near the close of the century, Victor, 
Bishop of Rome, was of opinion that the 
Asiatic Christians ought to be compelled 

! by laws and decrees to follow the rule 
adopted by the greater part of the Chris- 
tian world. Accordingly after ascertaining 
the opinions of foreign bishops, he sent an 
imperious letter to the Asiatic bishops, ad- 
monishing them to follow the example of 
other Christians in observing Easter. They 
replied with spirit by Polycrates, Bishop of 
Ephesus, that they would not depart from 
the holy institution of their ancestors. Ir- 
ritated by this decision, Victor excluded 
them from Ms communion and from that 
of his churCh (not from that of the univer- 
sal church, which he had not power to do); 
i fc kat is, he pronounced them unworthy to 
be called his brethren. The progress of 
; this schism was checked joy Irenas ^Bishop 
;of Lyons, in letters wisely composed, di- 
rected to Victor and others, and by the 
Asiatic bishops, who wrote a long letter in 
their own justification. And thus both 
parties retained their respective customs, . 

I Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib, iv. cap. xlv. and lb. 
cap. xxxr. 

_ W * <+ 


until the council of Nice, in the fourth cen- 
tury, abrogated the Asiatic usages.* 

12. When the Christians celebrated the 
Lord’s supper, which they were accustomed 
to do chiefly on Sundays, they consecrated 
a part of the bread and wine of the obla- 
tions by certain prayers uttered by the 
bishop of the congregation. The wine was 
mixed with water, and the bread was divided 
into small pieces. Portions of the conse- 
crated bread and wine were commonly 
sent to the absent and the sick, in testimony 
of fraternal affection towards them. 3 There 
is much evidence that this most holy rite 
was regarded as necessary to the attainment 
of salvation ; and I therefore dare not accuse 
of error those who believe that the sacred 
supper was in this century given to in- 
fants. 4 Of the love-feasts, the notice be- 
fore given may be sufficient. 

13. Twice a-year, namely, at Easter and 
Whitsuntide 5 ( [Paschatis et Pentecostes die- 
bus ), baptism was publicly administered by 
the bishop, or by the presbyters acting by 
his command and authority. The candi- 
dates for it were immersed wholly in water, 
with invocation of the sacred Trinity, ac- 
cording to the Saviour’s precept, after they 
had repeated what they called • the "Creed 
( ; Symbolumj , and had renounced all their 
sins and transgressions, and especially the 
devil and his pomp. The baptized were 
signed with the cross, anointed, commended 
to God by prayer and imposition of hands, 
and finally directed to taste some milk and 
honey. 6 The reasons for these ceremonies 
must be sought in what has already been 
said respecting the causes of the ceremonies. 
Adults were to prepare their minds ex- 
pressly by prayers, fasting, and other de- 
votional exercises. Sponsors or godfathers 
were, as I apprehend, first employed for 
adults and afterwards for children. 7 


2 What is here stated briefly is more fully explained 
in my Comment, de Red . Christ, ante C.M. p. 435, &c 
I there said, p. 439, that Faydit saw the mistake in the 
common accounts of this controversy. But my memon 
failed me. On consulting the hook, I find that he treats 
of the controversy indeed, hut he misunderstood the 
precise subject of it. The venerable Heumann’s trad 
on this controversy is republished in the. SniUge of hit 
minor works. [Mosheim thinks that many* writer* 
have mistaken the points at issue, frond not distinguish- 
mg between the ancient and the more, modern applica- 
tion of the term Passover or Easter. See Neander, Kir. 
chenges pt. ii. p. 517; Prideaux, Connection, pt. ii. b. v, 
ann. 162; Baillet, Hist, des Festes, p. 9.~Mur. 

3 See Rixner, De Ritibus Vetervm Christitmor . circa 

Euchanstiam, p. 155, &c. [and note 4, in the precedina 
page. — Mur. ° 

4 Se e Mayer, De Eucharistta Infantum \ and Zornius, 
Histona Eucharistia: Infantum, BeroL 1736, 8vo. 

~ De EyptismO'Cty. xix. Opera % vil0& 

Tertuffiam DeCmmsmA 

'‘Rag. lib. i. cap, vi . — Sehk 
—ht, De Swcept<mwR&antwm e* 
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CHAPTER V. 


HIST OUT OF RELIGIOUS SEPARATIONS OR 
HERESIES. 

I. Among the Christian sects which arose 
in this century, the first place is due to 
those Jewish Christians whose zeal for the 
Mosaic law severed them from the other 
believers in Christ. 1 The rise of this sect 
took place in the reign of Adrian. For 
when this emperor had wholly destroyed 
Jerusalem a second time, and enacted se- 
vere laws against the Jews, the greater part 
of the Christians living in Palestine, in order 
aot to be confounded as they had been with 
lews, laid aside the Mosaic ceremonies, and 
ihose one Mark, who was a foreigner and 
lot a Jew, for their bishop. This proce- 
lure was very offensive to those among 
•hem whose attachment to the Mosaic rites 
was too strong to be eradicated. They 
Therefore separated from their brethren, 
md formed a distinct society in Peraea, a 
jart of Palestine, and in the neighbouring 
regions ; and among them the Mosaic law 
retained all its dignity unimpaired. 2 

Baptismd, edit.- 2d, Frankf. 1727, 4to. He thinks spon- 
sors were used for children and not for adults, p. 15. 
•iee *also Wall, Hist, of Infant Baptism, vol. i. pages 69, 
i74» &c. [The manner of receiving new converts into 
.he churches, about the year 150, is thus minutely de- 
.cribed by Justin Martyr, in his (so called) second Apo- 
'ogy, towards the conclusion : — “ In what manner we 
ledicate ourselves to God, after being renewed by Christ, 
vve will now explain, lest by omitting this we should 
neem to dissemble in our statement. Those who believe 
md are persuaded that the things we teach and incul- 
jate are true, and who profess ability thus to live, are 
iirected to pray, with fasting, and to ask of God the 
forgiveness of their former sins ; we also fasting and 
praying with them. Then we conduct them to a place 
where there is water, and they are regenerated [bap- 
tized] ; for they receive a washing with water, in the 
name of the Father of all, the Lord God, and of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spirit. For 
Christ said, ‘Except ye be regenerated, ye shall not 
•nter into the kingdom of heaven.’ ” “ This washing 
is likewise called illumination ; because the minds of 
.hose who have learned these things are enlightened ; 
md whoever is enlightened is washed in the name of 
Tesus Christ, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate; 
t r md in the name of the Holy Spirit, who, by the pro- 
phets, foretold all that relates to Christ.” “ And after 
thus washing the convinced and consenting person, we 1 
conduct him to where the brethren, as we call them, 
are assembled ; and there offer our united supplications 
with earnestness, both for ourselves and for the en- 
lightened person, and for all others everywhere; that 
we may conduct ourselves as becomes those who have 
received the truth, and by our deeds prove ourselves 
good citizens, and observers of what is commanded us, 
So that we may be saved with an eternal salvation ; and 
on ending our prayers we salute each other with a kiss.” 
Justin IMhurtyr then describes the administration of the 
Lord’s S^per.-~Mur. 

1 The ori&in,names, and diversity of opinion of this 
class of sects* ar& well s* \ted by Neander, Kirchengesch . 
rol. i. part ii. pages 60b— 626.— Mur. 

2 See Sulpitms Severus, Historia Sacra, lib. ii. cap. 
xxxi. p. 245, &c. [p, 361, ed. Hornii, 1657. He says, 

: * Adrian stationed a regiment of soldiers as a constant 
: to prevent all Jews from entering Jerusalem; 

,t was advantageous to the Christian faith ; be- 

cause at that time nearly all (the Jewish Christians) 


2. This body of people, who would unite 
Moses and Christ, was again divided into 
two classes, differing widely in their opi- 
nions and customs, the Nazarenes and the 
Ebionites. The former are not reckoned 
by the ancient Christians among heretics, 3 
but the latter are placed among those sects 
which subverted the foundations of religion. 
Both sects used a history of Christ or a 
Gospel, which was different from our Gos- 
pels. 4 The word Nazarene was not the 
name of a sect, but was equivalent to the 
word Christian. For those who bore the 
title of Christians among the Greeks were 
among the Jews called Nazarenes, which 
they did not esteem as a name of disgrace. 
Those who, after their separation from 
their brethren, retained this original name 
imposed on the disciples of Christ by the 
Jews, believed Christ to be born of a vir- 
gin, and to be in some way united with 
the divine nature. And although they 
would not discard the ceremonies prescribed 
by Moses, yet they would not obtrude 
them upon the Gentile Christians. They 
moreover rejected the additions made to 
the Mosaic ritual by the doctors of the law 
and the Pharisees. 6 It is therefore easy to 
see why the other Christians in general 
judged more favourably of them. 

3. Whether the Ebionites derived their 
name from a man [called Ebion], or were 
so denominated on account of their poverty 
either in regard to property or sentiment, 
is uncertain. 6 But they were much worse 
than the Nazarenes. For though they sup- 
posed Christ to be an ambassador of God 
and endowed with divine power, yet they 
conceived him to be a man, born in the 
ordinary course of nature, the son of Joseph 
and Mary. They maintained that the cere- 
monial law of Moses must be observed, not 
by the Jews only, but by all who wished 

believed ia Christ as God, yet with an observance of the 
law." — Mur. 

a The first that ranked the Nazarenes among the 
heretics, was Epiphanius, a writer of the fourth cen- 
tury, of no great fidelity or accuracy of judgment. 
[Neander, Kirchengesch. vol. i. part ii. pages 619, 620, 
thinks the Nazarenes, described by Epiphanius, were 
descendants of the Ebionites, who had now imbibed 
some Gnostic principles. The names Ebionites and 
Nazarenes are often confounded, both by ancients and 
moderns. — fyfur. 

4 See Fabricius, Codex Apocryph. N. T. tom. i. p. 
355, &e. and Mosheim, Vinmcice , contra Tolandi Naza- 
renum, p 112, &c. [Jones on the Canon of the Neu 
Test. vol. i. and the authors of Introductions to tht 
New Test. — Mur. [And Bible Dictionaries. — R. 

5 See Le Quien’s Adnotationes ad Damascenum 
tom i. p. 82, 83, and his Hiss, de Nazarenis et eorun, 
F%de, which is the seventh of his Dissertations sub- 
joined to his edition of the Opera Damasrent. £ Walch. 
Hist, der Ketzer. vol. i. p. 101, &c. — Schl. 

s See Fabricius* Ad Philastr. de Heeresibw* p. 81 
Ittig, De HceresibusJEui Apostoloci. [Also note on cent ' 
i. part ii. chap. ▼. p. 50, and Neander* Kirchengesch 
vol. i. part ii. p. 612, &c* — Mur* i, , 
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to obtain salvation; and therefore St. Paul, 
that strenuous opposer of the law, they 
viewed with abhorrence. Nor were they 
satisfied with the mere rites which Moses 
appointed, but observed with equal vene- 
ration the superstitious rites of their an- 
cestors, and the customs of the Pharisees 
which were added to the law. 1 

4. These little and obscure sects were not 
very detrimental to the Christian cause. 
Much greater disturbance was produced by 
those whose founders explained the doc- 
trines of Christianity agreeably to the pre- 
cepts of the oriental philosophy respecting 
the origin of evil. These latter sects, con- 
cealed and unnoticed previously to this cen- 
tury, came forth from their obscurity during 
the reign of Adrian, 2 and gathered churches 
of considerable magnitude in various coun- 
tries. A long catalogue of these semi-Chris- 
tian sects might be gathered out of the 
writings of the ancients ; but of the greater 
part o? them we know no more than their 
names, and perhaps some of them differed 
only in name from each other. Those which 
acquired notoriety heyond others may be 
divided into two classes. The first class 
originated in Asia, and maintained the phi- 
losophy of the east in regard to the origin 
of the universe (if I may so say) pure and 
sncorrupt : the other class, founded among 
theEgyptians and by the Egyptians, mingled 
with that philosophy many monstrous opi- 
nions and principles current in Egypt. The 
systems of the former were more simple and 
intelligible; those of the latter were much 
more complicated and more difficult of ex- 
planation. 

5. In the Asiatic class, the first place 
seems to belong to Elxai, a J ew, who is said 
to have founded the sect of the Elcesaites 
in the reign of Trajan. Though he was a 
Jew, and worshipped one God, and revered 
Mosep, yet he corrupted the religion of his 
( 1 fathers by many false notions derived from 

1 the philosophy and superstition of the ori- 
eumsf and alter the example of the Esse- 
: nes, Mosaic law according 

- to the dietafc<# bf reason, or in other words 

made it an allegory. But Epiphanms, who 
had read one of Elxai’s books, acknowledges 
himself in doubt whether the Elcesaites 
should be reckoned among the Christian 
sects or among the Jewish. In his book 
Elxai mentions Christ, and speaks honour- 
ably of him; bnt he does not explain him- 
self so as to make it manifest whether Jesus 
of Nazareth was the Christ of whom he 

6. If Elxai be not reckoned, Saturninus 
of Antioch will justly stand at the head of 
this class ; at least he lived earlier than all 
the other Gnostic heresiarchs. He supposed 
two first causes of all things, the good God, 
and matter; the latter evil in its nature and 
subject to a Lord. The world and the first 
men were created by seven angels, that is, 
by the rulers of the seven planets, with- 
out the knowledge of God, and against the 
will of the Lord of matter. But God ap- 
proved of the work when it was completed, 
imparted rational souls to the men who be- 
fore had only animal life, and divided the 
entire world into seven parts, which he sub- 
jected to the seven creators, of whom the 
God of the Jews was one, reserving, how- 
ever, the supreme power to himself. To 
these good men, that is, men possessed of 
wise and good souls, the Lord of matter 
opposed another sort of men, to whom he 
imparted a malignant soul. And hence the 
great difference between good and bad men. 
After the creators of the world had revolted 
from the supreme God, he sent down Christ 
from heaven clothed, not with a real body, 
but with the shadow of one, that in our Jworld 
he might destroy the kingdom of the Lord 
of matter, and point out to the good souls 
the way of returning back to God. But 
this way is a hard and difficult one. For 
the souls that would ascend to God after the 
dissolution of the body must abstain from 
flesh, wine, marriage, and from all things 
which either exhilarate the body or delight 
the senses. Saturninus taught in Syria, 
which was his native country, and especially 
at Antioch; and he drew many after him 
by his great show of virtue. 4 
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7. In the same class of Asiatic 'Gnostics 
must be placed Cerdo, a Syrian, and Mar- 
cion, the son of a bishop of Pontus. The 
history of these men is obscure and uncer- 
tain. It appears, however, that they began 
to establish their sect at Rome ; that Cerdo 
taught his principles there before the arri- 
val of Marcion ; that Marcion, failing to 
obtain some office in the church at Refine, 
in consequence of some misconduct, joined 
the party of Cerdo, and with great success 
propagated their tenets over the world. In 
the manner of the orientals, Marcion taught 
that there are two first causes of all things, 
the one perfectly good, the other perfectly 
evil. Intermediate between these two dei- 
ties, ranks the Architect of this lower world, 
whom men worship, and who was the God 
and the Lawgiver of the Jews ; he is neither 
perfectly good nor perfectly evil, but of a 
mixed nature, or, as Marcion expressed it, 
he is just; and therefore he can dispense 
punishments as well as rewards. The evil 
deity and the Creator of the world are 
perpetually at war. Each wishes to be 
worshipped as God, and to subject the in- 
habitants of the whole world to himself. 
The Jews are .the subjects of the Creator of 
the world, who is a very powerful spirit; 
the .other nations which worship many 
gods, are subjects of the evil deity. Each 
is an oppressor of rational souls and holds 
them in bondage. In order, therefore, to 
put an end to this war, and give freedom 
to the souls which are of divine origin, the 
supreme God sent among the Jews Jesus 
Christ, who is of a nature very similar to 
himself, or his Son, clothed with the appear- 
ance or shadow of a body, which would 
render him visible, with commission to 
destroy both the kingdom of the world’s 
Creator and that of the evil deity, and to 
invite souls back to God. He was assailed 
both by the prince of darkness and by the 
God of the Jews* or the world’s Creator ; 
but they were unable to hurt him, because 
he had only the appearance of a body. Who- 
ever will abstract their minds, according 
to his prescriptions, from all Sensible ob- 
jects, and renouncing as well the laws of 
the God of the Jews as those of the prince 
of darkness, will turn wholly to the supreme 
God, and at the same time subdue and mor- 
tify their bodies by fasting and other means, 
|shall after death ascend to the celestial 
: ' mansions. The moral discipline which Mar- 
s' ; cion prescribed to his followers was, as the 
I s nature of t^e system required, very austere 
: and rigorous. Eor he condemned marriage, 
wine, flesh, and whatever is grateful and 
, pleasant to the, body. Marcion had nu- 
merous followers, among whom Lucan or 


Lucian, Severus, Blastes, and others, but 
especially Apelles, are said to have deviated 
in some respects from the opinions of their 
master, and to have established new sects. 1 

8. Bardesanes and Tatian are commonly 
but erroneously supposed to have been of 
the school of Valentinus the Egyptian; for 
their systems differ in many respects from 
that of the Valentinians, and come nearer 
to the oriental principle of two first causes 
of all things. Bardesanes was a Syrian of 
Edessa, a man of great acumen, and dis- 
tinguished for his many learned produc- 
tions. Seduced by his attachment to the 
oriental philosophy, he placed in opposition 
to the supreme God, who is absolute good- 
ness, a prince of darkness who is the au- 
thor of all evil. The supreme God created 
the world free from all evil, and formed men 
possessed of celestial souls and of subtile 
ethereal bodies. But when the prince of 
darkness had induced these first men to sin, 
God permitted the author of all evil to in- 
close men in gross bodies formed out of 
sinful matter, and also to corrupt the world 
that men might suffer for the iniquity they 
had committed. Hence the struggle be- 
tween reason and concupiscence m man. 
Jesus therefore descended from the celestial 
regions, clothed not with a real but with 
a celestial and ethereal body, and taught 
men to subdue their depraved bodies, and to 
free themselves from the bondage of vicious 
matter by abstinence, by meditation, and 
by fasting; and whoever will do so, on the 
dissolution of the body, shall ascend to tb& 
mansions of the blessed, clothed in their 
ethereal vehicles or their celestial bodies. 
Bardesanes afterwards returned to Sounder 
sentiments, but his sect long survived in 
Syria. 2 

9. Tatian, by birth an Assyrian, a dis- 
tinguished and learned man and disciple 
of Justin Martyr, was more noted among the 
ancients for his austere moral principles, 
winch were rigid beyond measure, than for 
the speculative errors or dogmas which he 

1 Besides the common writers on the heresies, as Ire- 
nseus, Epiphanius, Theodoret, &c. see Tertullian’s five 
Books against Marcion ,• the Poem against Marcion. 
also in five books, which is ascribed to Tertullian ; and 
the dialogue against the Marcionites , which is ascribed 
to Origen, Among the modern writers, see Massuet 
jfhe editor of Ireneeus, Tillemont, Beausobre, Histoire 
du Manicheisme , tome ii. p. 69, Sec.; Walch, Hist, der 
Ketzer. vol. i. pages 484—537; Mosheim, Be Reb. 
Christ. &c. pag. 441—410; Neander, Kirchenges. vol. i. 
part ii. pages 779—807. — Mur. 

2 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib. iv. cap. xxx. and the wri- 
ters on the ancient heresies. Origen, Dial, contra Mar 
cionitas, sec. iii. p. 70, ed. Wetstein ; Strunzius, Hi. 
toria Bardesanis et Bardesamstar. Wittemfe. 1722, 4to 
Beausobre, Hist, du MamchMsme , vol. ii. p. 128, &c, 

j [Mosheim, Be Reb . Christ . Sec, p. 394, Sec.; "Walch, 

| Hist, der Ketzer. vol. i i pages 407—424; Neander, Mr. 

I chengesch. vol. i. part ii. p. 743* &c » — Miuur < | 
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oroDOsed as articles of faith to his followers, .Eons. Two of the ^ons, namely, Dynam is 
Yet it appears from credible witnesses that and Sophia (Power and \\ isdom), P^re- 
he held matter to be the source of all evil, ated the angels of the highest order. Those 
and therefore recommended the abhorrence angels bnilt for themselves a residence or 
and the mortification of the body; that he heaven, and produced other angels of a na- 
supposed the Creator of the world and the ture a little inferior. OthergenerUionsofan- 
true God were not one and the same being ; gels succeeded and other heavens were built, 
that he denied to our Saviour a real body; until there were three hundred and sixty- 
and corrupted Christianity with other doc- five heavens, and as many orders of angels ; 
trines of the oriental philosophers. His that is, just as many as there are days in a 
followers, who were numerous, were some- year. Over all these heavens and angelic 
times called from him Tatiani or Tatian- orders there is a Prince or Lord^ whom 
ists, but more frequently were designated Basilides called Abraxas; a word which was 
by names indicative of their austere morals, doubtless in use among the Egyptians be- 
For, as they discarded all the external com- fore Basilides, and which, when written in 
forts and conveniences of life, and held wine Greek, contains letters that together make up 
in such abhorrence as to use mere water in the number 365; that is, the number of the 
the Lord’s Supper, fasted rigorously, and heavens. 2 The inhabitants of the lowest 
lived in celibacy, they were denominated heaven contiguous to eternal matter, which 
Encratitse or abstainers, Hydroparastatse is an animated and malignant substance, 
or water-drinkers, and Apotactatse or re- formed a design of constructing a world out 
nouncers. 1 of that disorderly mass and of fabricating 

10. The Gnostics of the Egyptian class men. God approved the work when it was 
differed from those of the Asiatic, by com- finished, and gave rational souls to the 
bining the oriental with Egyptian philoso- men whom the angels had formed, whereas 
phy, and more especially in the following before they had only sensitive souls ; he 
particulars: — 1. Although they supposed also gave to the angels dominion over men. 
matter to he eternal and also animated, yet The Prince of these angels chose the J ewish 
they did not recognise an eternal prince of nation for his subjects ,and gave them a 
darkness and of matter, or the malignant law by Moses. The other angels presided 
cieity of the Persians. 2. They generally over other nations. 

considered Christ our Saviour as consisting 12. The angels who created and go- 
of two persons the man Jesus, and the Son verned the world gradually became corrupt; 
of God or Christ ; and the latter, the divine and they not only laboured to obliterate 

person, they supposed entered into Jesus — 

the man, when he was baptized in Jordan 2 A great number of gems still exist, and quantities 

hv 'Jnhn and nartpd frnm him whpn lip of them are daily brought to us from Egypt, on which, 
Dy wonn, ana parted irom mm wnen ne besides other figures of Egyptian deviC e, the word 

was made a prisoner by the Jews. 3. They Abraxas is engraved. # See Jo Macarius, Abiaxas seu 
attributed to Christ a real and not an ima- Dasilidiamis pisquisUio, enlarged by Jo. 

* v j ,r i ,r x r Chiflet, ed. Antwerp, 1657, 4to, Bern de Montfaucon, 

gmary body, though they were not all of Paleeograph. Grceca, lib ii. cap. viii. p. 177, &c. and 
one sentiment on this point. 4. They pre- Others. Learned men almost universally think those 

spri'hpd tn tliPir fnllnworR a rmmli milrW £ ems originated from Basilides; and hence they are 
scrioea to tneir iouowers a muen muaer ca u ed JSasilidianoe. But very many of them 

system of moral discipline ; nay, they seemed exhibit marks of the most degrading superstition, such 
to give precepts which favoured the cor- “ oa “ ot be attributed even to a semi-Christlim.i and 
_ ® r *5 j? likewise manifest insignia of the Egyptian religion, 

mpt propensities Oi men. They cannot all therefore be attributed to Basilides, 

11. Among the Egyptian. Gnostics, the who > though he held many errors, yet worshipped 

fire* ; s commnnl v a ssi on pd tn BnsiKdps christ * Those onl y must refer to him which bear some 

nrsi place IS commonly assigned to jsasuiaes of Christianity. The word Abraxas was unques- 

of Alexandria. He maintained that the tionably used by the ancient Egyptians, and appropri- 

supreme and all-perfect God produced from 

himseit seven most excellent beings or See Beausobre, Histoire du ManichMrme,tom. il p. 51 ; 
Passeri, Diet, de Gemmis Barilidianis , in bis splendid 

work, De Gemmu SteUiferis , tom. il. p. 221, &c. ed. 

i The only work of Tatian which has reached us is Florent. 1750, fol. ; Jablonski, De Nominis Abraxas 
his Orafao ad Greecos. ED© opinions are spoken of by Significations , in the Miscellan. Lipsiens. Nova, tom. 
Clemens ^ Alex. Strom, lib. xii. p. 460 ; Epiphanius, vii. and in his Opuscula , v. 4, p. 80, &c. Passeri con- 
xlvi. cap. i. p. 391; Qrigen, De Orations , cap. tends that none of these gems has reference to Basi- 
3mL p. 77, ed. Oxon. and by others of the ancients; lides ; he makes them all refer to the magicians, or the 
but no one of them has attempted to delineate his sys- soothsayers, sorcerers, conjurers, and fortune-tellers. 

; tern. [Of the modems, see Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. But this learned man, it appears to me, goes too far ; 

, vol. 1. pages 445—447, and Neander, Kirchengesrh. yol. for he himself acknowledges (p. 225), that he aome- 
lpa ^ es ‘cr - ' . be remembered times found on them some vestiges of the 

that the names Encratites, Apotactites (’Ey^cpartrat errors. These celebrated gems still nedd an erudite 
♦kITIKLh TifnwP 1 ?!? t0 ^ ster ® sect ® but cautious and judicious interpreter. [ A considerable 

J^ough all Tatiamsts^ were Encratites, yet all En- collection of these gems may be seen, with explanatory 
were no^atiamste.— [See also Bitter, notices, in the volume of plates to the First Edition of 
Geschschte dor Christ. Philos. Hamb. 1841, vol. L p. Matter, Hist. Crit. du Gnosticism , Par. 1828. These 
xc.—k. plates are not given in the second edition X. 
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the knowledge of the supreme God, in order 
that they might themselves be worshipped 
as gods, but they waged war with each 
other for the enlargement of their respect- 
ive territories. The most arrogant and 
restless of them all was he who governed 
the Jewish nation. Tnerefore, the supreme 
God, in compassion to the souls endowed 
with reason, sent down from heaven his Son 
or the prince of the iEons, whose name, is 
Hus [vovg> mind] and Christ; that he, join- 
ing himself to the man Jesus, might restore 
the lost knowledge of his Father, and over- 
turn the empire of the angels who governed 
the world, and especially of the insolent 
Lord of the Jews. The God of the Jews 
perceiving this, ordered his subjects to seize 
the man Jesus and put him to death ; but 
against Christ he had no power. 1 The souls 
that obey the precepts of the Son of God 
will ascend to God when their bodies die, 
the rest will pass into other bodies. All 
bodies return back to vicious matter whence 
they originated. 

13. The moral system of Basilides, if we 
believe most of the ancients, favoured con- 
cupiscence and allowed every species of 
i iniquity. But from much surer testimony 

it appears that he recommended purity of 
life and the practice of piety, and con- 
demned even an inclination to sin. Still 
there were some things in his moral precepts 
which greatly offended other Christians ; for 
he taught that it is lawful to conceal , our 
religion, to deny Christ when our life is in 
danger, to participate in the pagan feasts 
which followed their sacrifices; and he 
detracted much from the estimation and 
honour in which the martyrs were held, and 
maintained that they were greater sinners 
than other men, and were visited by Divine 
justice for their iniquities ; for it was a prin- 
ciple with him that none but sinners suffer 
any evil in this life. And hence arose the 
suspicions entertained respecting his system 
of morals, which seemed to be confirmed 
by the flagitious lives of some of his disci- 
ples. 2 

14. But much viler than he, add said to be 
the worst of all the Gnostics, was Carpo- 


l Many of the ancients tell us on the authority of 
Irenieus, that our Saviour, according to Basilides’ opi- 
nion, had not a real body; and that Simon the Oyrenian 
was crucified in place of him ; hut that this is erroneous, 
and that Basilides supposed the man Jesus and Christ 
united to constitute the Saviour, is demonstrated in the 
Com. de Rebus Christ. Sco. p. 354, &c. It may be that 
here and there a follower of Basilides held otherwise,. 

•2 Besides the ancient writers on the heresies, Basili- 
des is particularly treated of by Mas suet. Dissert . in 
Ireneeum; and Beausobre, Hist, du Manicheisme, vol. ii. 
p. 8, &c. [Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. i. pages 281 — 
309 ; Mosheim, De Rebus Christ. &c. pag. 342—361 ; 
andNeander, Kirchenges.vol. L partii. pages 679—704— 

Mur . [And Ritter, ubi supra, vol.i. p.123, «c. — R. 


crates, also of Alexandria [who lived in the 
reign of Adrian]. His philosophy did not 
differ in its general principles from that of 
the other Egyptian Gnostics ; for he main- 
tained one supreme God, JEons, the offspring 
of God, eternal and malignant matter, the 
creation of the world from evil matter by 
angels, divine souls unfortunately enclosed 
in bodies, and the like. But he maintained 
that Jesus was born of Joseph and Mary in 
the ordinary course of nature, and that he j 
was superior to other men in nothing but j 
fortitude and greatness of soul. He also I 
not only gave bis disciples license to sin, but 
imposed on them the necessity of sinning, by 
teaching that the way to eternal salvation 
was open to those souls only which commit- 
ted all kinds of enormity and wickedness. 
But it exceeds all credibility that any man 
who believes there is a God, that Christ is 
the Saviour of mankind, and who inculcates 
any sort of religion, should hold such senti- 
ments. Besides, there are grounds to be- 
lieve that Carpocrates, like the other Gnos- 
tics, held the Saviour to be composed of 
the man Jesus and a certain JEon called 
Christ, and that he imposed some laws of 
conduct on his disciples. Yet undoubtedly 
there was something in his opinions and 
precepts that rendered his piety very sus- 
picious; for he held that concupiscence was 
implanted in the soul by the Deity, and is 
therefore perfectly innocent ; that all actions 
are in themselves indifferent, and become 
good or evil only according to the opinions 
and laws of men; that in the purpose of 
God all things are common property, even 
the women, but that such as use their rights 
are by human laws accounted thieves and 
adulterers. How, if he did not add some 
corrective to the enormity of these princi- 
ples, it must be acknowledged that he wholly 
swept away the foundations of all virtue, 
and gave full license to all iniquity. 3 

15. Yalentinus, also an Egyptian, ex- 
ceeded all his fellow-heresiarchs, both in 
fame and in the multitude of his followers. 
His sect had its birth at Rome, grew to 


3 See Irenseus, Contra Hares, lib. i. cap. xxv.; Cle- 
mens Alex. Stromat . lib. iii. p. 511, and the others. 
[ Mosheim, De Rebus Christ . &c pages 361 —37 1 ; W alch. 
Hist, der Ketzer. vol, i. pages 309—327; Neander, Kir- 
nhengesch. vol i. part ii. pages 767—773. Carpocrates 
left a young son, Epiphanes, to propagate his system; 
mad this son, though he died at the age of seventeen, 
wrote a book from which the world have had to learn 
what they could of the tenets of Carpocrates. It is 
doubtful whether he ought to be called a Christian. He 
was an Egyptian philosopher, who had perhaps bor- 
rowed some notions from the Christians, but still his 
philosophy was his cynosure. Two inscriptions in the 
true spirit of this philosopher, recently discovered in 
Cyrene in Africa, have given rise to a conjecture that 
his sect continued till the sixth century. See the in 
scriptions with comments in the Christmas Programm 
of Gesenius, A.D. 1825. — Mur. 
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1 maturity in the island of Cyprus, and with 
wonderful celerity traversed Asia, Africa, 
and Europe. Valentinus held the general 
principles common with his brother Gnos- 
tics, and he assumed the title of a Gnos- 
tic ; yet he held several principles peculiar 
to himself. In the Pleroma (which is the 
Gnostic name for the habitation of God), 
he supposed thirty Eons, fifteen males and 
as matiy females. Besides these there were 
four unmarried; namely, Horus [ w OgogJ, 
the guardian of the confines of the Pleroma; 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, and Jesus. The 
youngest of the Eons, Sophia (Wisdom), 
fired with vast desire of comprehending the 
nature of the supreme Deity, in her agita- 
tion brought forth a daughter called Acha- 
moth [ni&DHl’ the sciences or philosophy]; 
who being excluded from the Pleroma, de- 
scended to the rude and shapeless mass of 
matter, reduced it to some degree of order, 
arid by the aid of Jesus brought forth De- 
miurgus [A^/opgyog, Artificer], the builder 
and Lord of all things. This Demiurgus 
separated the more subtile or animal mat- 
ter from the grosser or material ; and out 
of the former he framed the world above 
us or the visible heavens ; out of the latter, 
the lower world or this earth. Men he 
compounded of both kinds of matter; and 
his mother, Achamoth, added to them a 
third substance which was celestial and 
spiritual. This is a brief outline of the 
complicated and tedious fable of Valentinus. 
It appears that he explained the origin of 
the world and of the human race, in a more 
subtle manner than the other Gnostics; 
yet that he did not differ from them in 
reality. And the same is true of the other 
parts of his system. 

3 6. The Architect of the world gradually 
became so inflated that he either thought 
himself, or at least wished men to regard 
him, to be the only God ; and by his pro- 
phets, sent among the Jews, he arrogated 
to himself the honours of the supreme God. 
And the other angels who presided over 
parts of the created universe imitated his 
example. To repress this insolence of De- 
miurgus and imbue souls with a knowledge 
of the true God, Christ descended, being 
composed of an animal and spiritual sub- 
stance, and moreover clothed with an 
ethereal body. He passed through the body 
of Mary, just as water through a canal; 
and to him Jesus, one of the highest Eons, 
joined himself when he was baptized in 
Jordan by John. ^ The Architect of the 
world, who perceived that his dominion 
would be shaken by this divine man, caused 
him to be seized and crucified. But before 
Christ came to execution, not only Jesus 

the Son of God, but also the rational soul 
of Christ forsook him, so that only his 
sentient soul and his ethereal body were 
suspended on the cross. Those who, ac- 
cording to the precepts of Christ, renounce 
the worship not only of the pagan deities, 
but also that of the Jewish God, and submit 
their sentient and concupiscent soul to be 
chastised and reformed by reason, shall with 
both their souls, the rational and the sen- 
tient, be admitted to the mansions of the 
blessed near to the Pleroma. And when 
all particles of the Divine nature, or all 
souls, shall be separated from matter and 
purified, then a raging fire shall spread 
through this material universe and destroy 
the whole fabric of nature ; for the whole 
oriental philosophy and the system of the 
Gnostics may be reduced to this epitome, 
this world is composed of both good and 
evil. Whatever of good there is in it was 
derived from the supreme God, the parent 
of light, and will return to him again ; and 
when this takes place, this world will be 
destroyed. 1 

17. T*ie ancients represent the school of 
Valentinus as divided into many branches. 
Among these were, the Ptobmaitie sect, 
whose author Ptolomy differed from his 
master respecting the number and nature 
of the Eons; the Secundian sect, established 
by Secundus, one of the principal followers 
of Valentinus, who seems to have kept more 
closely to the oriental philosophy, and to have 
maintained two first causes of all things, 
light and darkness, or a prince of good and 
a prince of evil ; the sect of Heraeleon, from 
whose books Clement and Origen quote 
much ; the sect of Marcus and Calarbasus, 
called Marcosians, who according to Ire- 
nseus added much that was senseless and 
absurd to the fictions of Valentinus, though 

1 Of the • Valentinian system we have a full account 
in Irenseus, Contra Hceres. lib, i cap. h — vii,; Tertul- 
lian, Contra Valmtinianos; Clemens Alex. Passim', and 
in all the ancient writers on the heresies. Among the 
modems, see Buddeus, Diss. de Hasresi Valentinwna; 
subjoined to his Mirod. m Hist. Philos . Ebrmorum , ? 
which has occasioned much discussion respecting the 
origin of this heresy. Some of the moderns have at- 
tempted to give a rational explanation of the intricate 
and absurd system of Valentinus. See Sottvewin, Pla- 
tonisme Liooile, chap. viii. p. 04? Vitringa, Observat. 
Sacra, lib. i. cap, iL p. 131 ; Beausobre, Hist. duManich. 
p. 548, &c.; Basuage, Hist, des Jittfs, tome iii. p. 729,&c.: 
jpaydit, Edairciss, sur I'Hist. Mccles. des ii. Premiers 
Steeles , p. 12? who also contemplated writing an Apo- 
logy for Valentinus. I pass by Arnold, the patron of 
all the heretics. But haw vain all such attempts must 
be is provedvhy this, that Valentinus himself professed 
that his religion differed fundamentally from that of the - 
other Christians, [Besides the authors above referred 
to, see Mosheim, He Jtebus Christ &c. pages 371^389: 
Waich, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. i. pages 335^386?, aaad 

Neander, JCirchengesch. vol 1 . parfcii. pages 704— 731 

Mur. [And especially Ritter, ubi supra, VoX. L p. 19i. 
&c. who has a long and valuable chapter <m mis sect 
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it is certain that they did not maintain all originated at Rome under Elorinus and 
that is attributed to them. I pass by other Blastus, 8 and many others. Perhaps the 
sects which appear to have originated from ancient Christian fathers divided one sect 
the Valentmian system ; but whether all the into several, deceived by the fact of its hav 
sectb which are called Valentmian actually ing several names; they may also have had in- 
originated from disciples and followers of correct information respecting some of them 
Valentinus, appears very doubtful to those 19. Among the Gnostics of the Egyptian 
who consider how great mistakes the an- class, a chief place must be assio-nedto the 
cients have made in stating the origin of the Ophites or Serpentians, a senseless sect, of 

which one Euphrates is said to be the fa- 
18 . Or the smaller and more obscure ther. The sect originated among the Jews 
Gnostic sects, of which the ancients give us before the Christian era. A part of them 
little more than the names, and perhaps became professed Christians, the rest re- 
one or two detached sentiments, it is unne- tained their former superstition. Hence 
iessary to say anything. Such were the there were two sects of Ophites, a Chris- 
A.damites, who are said to have wished to tian sect and an anti-Christian. The 
imitate the state of innocence ; 2 the Cain- Christian Ophites held nearly the same 
»tes, who are represented as paying respect absurd notions with the other Egyptian 
to the memory of Cain, Corah, Dathan, the G-nostics concerning iEons, the eternity 
inhabitants of Sodom, and Judas the trai- of matter, the creation of the world without 
tor ; 3 the Abelites, whom the ancients re- the knowledge or consent of the Deity, the 
present as marrying wives, but raising up rulers of the seven planets who presided 
no children; 4 the Sethites, who regarded over the world, the tyranny of Demiurgus, 
Seth as the Messiah; 5 the Florinians who the descent of Christ joined to the man 

— — — — J esus into our world to overthrow the king- 

i Besides Irenceus and the other ancient writers, see, dom of Demiurgus, &C.; but they held this 
concerning these sects, Grabe, Spicilegium Patrum et nppulifn-if'u- that 

Hisreticorum, ssecul. ii. pag 69—82, &c. On the Mar- PT°. U f ia , *™t they supposed the serpent 
cosians, iremeus is copious, lib. i. cap. xiv. That Mar- which deceived our first parents was either 

IXtZrLI t C h hr f or Sophia concealed under 

greater part of the strange fancies which are said to * orm a Serpent ; and this opinion IS 

belong to his system. [Among the moderns who have said to have induced them to keep some 

sacred serpents, and to pay. them a species 
ii. pages 731 — 746.— Mur. or honour. Into such absurdities men might 

s e T 3 P A s«; x: r Iy f i!k if i hey , b - e i ieved * h ? Cr ; ator . 

tullian, Scorpiace , in Opp. p. 633: and Contra Prax tiie World. to be a different being from the 
; J?*!? ha !i iu8 £ t ? m * L p ' 459 s supreme God, and regarded as divine what- 

erer opposed to the pleasure of De- 
p. 88; and ampng the moderns, Walch, Hist der Ket- miurgUS, 7 , 

b ^ j®®?. 327 335; Bayle, Dictionnaire , Art. 90 The numerous evils and disenvd'? 

Adamites and Prodicus ; Tillemont, Memoires, &c. , . J & numerous evils ana aiSCOras 

tome ii. p. 256; Beausobre, Dist. sur 1m Adamites, sub- WniOil arose from Combining the Oriental 
joined to Lettfant's Histoire des Hussites. The accounts — ___ _ _ 


of the ancients are contradictory, and several of the 
moderns doubt whether there ever was a sect who t>er- 


moderns doubt whether there ever was a sect who per- JIS SJ by tbe re j£ 0ned I 

of nudity M*.. SZt?SdfKo^™m b^elom”n’ 
hbte, ekceptlbamajsOehus^sDeak ofthe ’ 


menuoneam the preceding bishop Eleutherius. (Euseb. H. E. vol. xv.) As 
'^3S5^SS®2I l V p ^ of J? 1 ' eCaini i^, s,:butwhat Borinas in early life enjoyed the instruction of Poly- 
' . tSSfy ^ ar *4 contradictory. The correct- 1 carp at Smyrna, and as Irenaeus wrote a letter to Blas- 
justly doubted by Bayie (Dic-i tus concerning die schism at Rome about Easter-day, 
? thers * , ?5 lgen ( Walch (ubi supra, p. 404), supposes both of them, and 


aft fi fty , fi t*- ' — 7 , tl**o w * \ TTaj.v« v,w»* rwpru,, p. supposes doth oi uiein, ana 

no J r iff rd t | 1 ® in Chris- particularly Blastus, were opposed to the views of the 
a/ S f? % Sect tL G T l l 0Stl f 8 ’ wh ?’ h< * ldw Romish Church respecting Easter. He also considers 

a J' &v ’ < J a fcer true it boost probable that Florinus was inclined towards 


p athan ’ . c°r^_ and others who Gnosticism; for Irenaeus wrote a book against him 
; noneer^g the eight iEons; and he actually had some 
4The Abelites are mentioned onlyby Augustine, He followers.— Schl. [That Flormus was a Gnostic is 
lxx 1 x:vu • and 5? the author of the book Pros- ■ dear from Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. lib. v. cap. xx.) That 
ffi S a P‘ \ XXS v?i 1 j represented that every naan Blastus was so is not so certain. — Mur. 

and ® v ery 1 tvoman aMete, ‘ T OThe history and doctrines of this sect, sofarasthey 
Sninw 1 ! t d p n ?«7 h rA ra m adethmr ; hd% J are known, I have stated in a German work printed at 

i ^raUy^what Baal s#Z ; Helmstadt, 1746-4 [bearing the title, Erster Vermch ei- 

j . have wives be as though ‘ ner unpart key i when tmd griindlichen Ketxergeschichte . 

V n * ona, 1 . The sect is treated of by Walch, Hist. * Afterwards, Schumacher published an Explanation of 
tZer Ji T0 ^ i, . p * 697, who doub ^l whether it were the obscure and difficult Doctrinal Table of j the ancient 
T Ophites, Wolfenbuttel, 1756, 4to; Schumacher madn- 

. * Th ® Sethites are mentioned by the author of Pres- tained that the doctrine of the Ophites embraced neither 
Vi . vOS' w wiL ^‘^^Pbilastrius, De H&resib. cap. metaphysics nor theology, but merely the history of the 
VV’ 1 ”? Bhenferd (Z>m. de Sethiams , in his Opp Phi - Jewish nation couched in hieroglyphics; Walch, Hist. 
m&iJL ^ 0p ^ scul ' Sacra, tom A. p. 614), der Ketzer. vol. i. pages 447—481, has epitomized both 
an 36 ^‘ 1 See Walch, ubi works; and we here give his leading thoughts in further 

mp * a ’ P* S tL c * ; a ?5 Neander, Kirchengesch. vol. i. illustration of this sect. These people, called in Greek 
nan n. p. 758, &c, — Mur. Ophites, in Latin Serpentians, were by the Asiarips 
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I and Egyptian philosophy with the Christian 
religion, began to be increased about the 
middle of this century, by those who brought 
the Grecian philosophy with them, into the 
Christian Church. As the doctrines held 
by the Christians respecting the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, and respecting the 
twofold nature of the Saviour, were least of 
all at agreement with the precepts of this 
philosophy, they first endeavoured so to 
explain these doctrines that they could be 
comprehended by reason. Thi3 was at- 
tempted by one Praxeas, a very distin- 
guished man, and a confessor, at Rome. 
Discarding all real distinction between the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, he taught that 
the whole Father of all things joined him- 
self to the human nature of Christ. Hence 
his followers were called Monarchians and 
Patripassians. Nor was the latter an un- 
suitable name for them, if Tertullian cor- 
rectly understood their sentiments ; for they 
denominated the man Christ, the Son of 
God; and held that to this Son, the Father 
of the universe, or God, so joined himself, 
as to be crucified and endure pangs along, 
with his Son. Yet Praxeas does not ap- 
pear to have erected a distinct church. 1 


21. Nearly allied to this opinion was 
that which was advanced about the same 
time at Rome, by Theodotus, a tanner, 
yet a man of learning and a philosopher ; 
and by one Artemas or Artemon, from 
whom originated the Artemonites ; for, so 
far as can be gathered from very indistinct 
accounts of these men left us by the ancients, 
they supposed that when the man Christ 
was born, a certain divine energy or some 
portion of the divine nature (and not the 
person of the Father as Praxeas imagined), 
united itself to him. Which of these men 
preceded the other in time, and whether 
they both taught the same doctrine or dif- 
fered from each other, cannot at this day 
be decided, so few and obscure are the^ an- 
cient accounts we have of them. But it is 
unquestionable that the disciples of both 
applied philosophy and geometry to the 
explication of the Christian doctrine. 2 


called Nahassians, or Naasians. Irenseus (lib. ii. cap. 
xxxiv.) the author of the supplement to Tertullian’s 
book. Be PraescripL Hceret. (cap. xlvii )\ Epiphaniua 
< Hceres. xxxvii ); Theodoret ( Hceret . Fabul. lib. i. cap. 
xiv.); and Augustine ( Be Hceres. cap xvii.), account 
them Christian heretics ; but Origen ( Contra Celsum, 
lib. vii. sec. 28) holds them to be not Christians. Yet 
he speaks of them as pretended Christians in his Com- 
ment on Matth tom. iii. p. 851, &c. Philastrius makes 
them more ancient than Christianity. It is most pro- 
bable they were Jewish Gnostics, and that some of them 
embraced Christianity, so that the sect became divided 
into Jewish and Christian Ophites. There are two 
sources of information on this part of ecclesiastical his- 
tory. The first is the accounts of Irenseus, Epiphanius, 
and others. The second is what Origen tells tis ( Con- 
tra Celsum, lib. vi, sec. xxxiii. &c. concerning the 
Biagram of the Ophites. This Diagram was a tablet, 
on which the Ophites depicted their doctrines in all 
sorts of figures, with words annexed. It probably con- 
tained the doctrines of the Jewish Ophites, and is dark 
and unintelligible, unless we may suppose this symboli- 
cal representation contained that system, the principal 
doctrines of which are stated by the ancients. The 
theological system both of the Jewish and the Chris- 
tian Ophites, cannot be epitomized and must be sought 
for in Walch, p. 461. Their serpent-worship consisted 
in this, they kept a living serpent which they let out 
upon the dish when celebrating the Lord’s supper, 
to crawl around and over the bread. The priest to 
whom the, serpent belonged now came near, brake the 
breach and distributed to those present When each 
had, eaten his morsel he kissed the serpent, which was 
afterwards confined. When this solemn act, which the 
Ophites called their perfect sacrifice, was ended, the 
meeting closed with a hymn of praise to the supreme 
God, whom the serpent in Paradise had made known to 
men. But all the Ophites did not observe these rites, 
which were peculiar to the Christian Ophites, and con- 
fined to a small number among them. This worship 
must have been symbolic. The Ophites had also Talis- 
mans.— Schl. [See a lucid account of the Ophites, in 
Neander’s Kirchengetch. vol. i. part ii. pages 746—756. 
— Mur . [Matter gives the diagram of the Ophites in the 
second volume of his Hist, du Gnost — R. 

1 See Tertullian. Liber contra Praxeamt and com- 


pare Wesseling, Probabilia , cap. xxvi. p. 223, &c. 
[Tertullian (to whom we are indebted for all certain 
knowledge of the views of Praxeas) was not only an 
obscure writer, but also a prejudiced one in regard to 
. Praxeas. He not only rejected his doctrine, but hated 
him, because Praxeas had alienated the Roman bishop 
Victor from Montanus, whose partisan Tertullian was. 
Hence Tertullian, in his censures on Praxeas, is often 
extravagant and insulting The opposition of Praxeas 
to Montanus doubtless led the former ‘into his error. 
Montanus had treated of the doctrine of three persons 
in the Divine essence, and had insisted on a real* dis- 
tinction between the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
(Tertullian, Contra Praxeam, cap. xiii. p 426.) Praxeas, 
who was hostile to Montanus, published his own doc- 
trine in opposition to Montanus. From Tertullian, 
moreover, it appears clearly that Praxeas discarded the 
distinction of persons in the Divine essence, and, as 
Tertullian expresses it, contended for the monarchy of 
God ; but how he explained what the Scriptures teach 
concerning the Son and the Holy Spirit is not so clear. 
Of the various conceptions we might gather from Ter- 
tullian, Mosheim gives a full investigation in his €<m« 
ment. de Rebus Christ . &c. p. 426. See also Walch 
Hist der Ketsser. vol. i. pages 527—546.— Schl. [See 
also Neander, Rirchengesch. vol. i part iii. p. 994, &c 
— Mur. 

, 2 Eusebius, Hist. JEccles. lib. v. cap. xxviii. ; Epi- 
phanius, Hceres. liv. p. 464 ; Wesseling, Probabilia , 
cap. xxi. p. 172, &c. Several persons occur in the his- 
tory of the heretics bearing the name of Theodotus. 

( 1 ) Theodotus of Byzantium, a tanner, of whom above. 

(2) Theodotus the younger, disciple of the former, and 
founder of the sect of Melchisedeckians. This sect 
derived its name from its holding, agreeably to the i 
trine of the elder Theodotus, that Melchisedec was the 
power of God and superior to Christ; and that he fhs- 

I tained the office of an intercessor for the angels in 
heaven, as Christ did for us men on earth. (3) Theo- 
dotus, the Valentinian. (4) Theodotus, the Montanist. 
Our Theodotus had saved his life during a persecution 
at Byzantium, hy a denial of Christ, and thus had in- 
curred general contempt. To escape from disgrace he 
went to Rome. But there his offence became known. 
To extenuate his fault, he gave out that he regarded 
Jesus Christ as a mere man, and that it could be no 
great crime to deny a mere man. He was therefore 
excluded from the church by Victor the bishop. Thus 
Theodotus came near to the system of the Socinians, 
and held Christ for a mere man, though a virtuous and 
upright one. Whether he held the birth of Christ to 
have been natural or supernatural, the ancient accounts 
are not agreed. He rejected the Gospel of John 5 and 
held his own doctrine to be apostolical, and that of the 
eternal divinity of Christ to be a novel doctrine. See 
Walch, ubi supra , pages 546—557. Artemon has in mo. 


22. The same attachment to philosophy- 
induced Hermogenes, a painter, to depart 
from the sentiments of Christians respect- 
ing the origin of the world and the nature 
of the soul, and to cause disturbance in a 
part of the Christian community. Regard- 
ing matter as the source of ail evil, he could 
not believe that God had brought it into 
existence by his omnipotent volition. He 
therefore held that the world and what- 
ever is in the world, and also souls and 
spirits, were formed by the Deity out of 
eternal and vicious matter. There is much 
in this doctrine very difficult to be ex- 
plained, and not in accordance with the 
common opinions of Christians. But neither 
iTertullian, who wrote against him, nor 
others of the ancients, inform us how he 
explained those Christian doctrines which 
are repugnant to his opinions. 1 
I 23. In addition to these sects, which may 
be called the daughters of philosophy, there 
arose in the reign of Marcus Antoninus an 
illiterate sect, opposed to all learning and 
philosophy. An obscure man of weak j u dg- 
ment, named Montanus, who lived in a poor 
village of Phrygia called Pepuza, had the 
folly to suppose himself the Comforter pro- 
mised by Christ to his disciples, and to pre- 
tend to utter prophecies under divine in- 
spiration. 2 He attempted no change in the 


dern times become more famous than Theodotus ; since 
Samuel Crell assumed the name of an Artemonite, in 
order to distinguish himself from the odious Socinians, 
whose doctrines he did not fully approve. (See his 
oook with the title : L. M. Artamomi* Initium Evan- 
gelii Johannis ex Antiquitate Restitutum, and his other 
writings). The history of this Artemon is very obscure, 
j The time when he lived cannot be definitely ascer- 
tained, and the history of his doctrine is not without 
difficulties. It is not doubted that he denied the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, as held by orthodox Christians. But 
whether he swerved towards the system of the modern 
Socinians or to that of Praxeas is another question. 
Mosheim believed the latter; De Reb. Christ. &c. 491. 
But as this rests on the recent testimony of Gennadms 
of Marseilles ( De Dogm. Eccles. cap. iii.) Walch (p. 
564) calls it in question. See also Rappen, Diss. de 
Hist. Artemonis et Artemonitarum, Lips. 1737. — Schl. 
(See also Neander, Kirchengesch . vol. i. part iii. pages 
996 — 1000. — Mwr. [Of Theodotus and Artemon, see 
Burton's Led. onEcc.Hist. of the First Three Cent, vol, 
ii. p. 211, &c — R. 

l There is extant a tract of Tertullian, Liber emtra 
Hermogenem, in which he assails the doctrine of Her- 
, mogenes concerning matter and the origin of the world. 
But another tract of his, De Censu Animce , in which 
he confuted the opinion of Hermogenes concerning the 
soul, is lost, [Tertullian is exceedingly severe upon 
Hermogenes, who was probably his contemporary, and 
fellow- African. Yet he allows that he was an inge- 
nious and eloquent man, and sound in the principal 
doctrines of Christianity. It seems the morals of Her- 
mogenes gave most offence to Tertullian. He had mar- 
ried repeatedly, and he painted for all customers what 
they wished. To a Montanist these things were ex- 
ceedingly criminal. There is no evidence that Hermo- 
genes founded a sect. See Mosheim, De Reb. Christ . 
&c. p. 432, &c.; Walch, Hist, der Keizer, vol. i. p. 476, 
&c. and Neander, Kirchengesch. vol i. part iii. p. 976, 
&C. — Mur. 

t They doubtless err who tell us that Montanus 
claimed to be the Holy Spirit. He was not so foolish. 


doctrines of religion, but professed to be 
divinely commissioned to perfect and give 
efficiency to the moral discipline taught by 
Christ and his apostles; for he supposed 
Christ and his apostles had conceded too 
much to the weakness of the people of their 
age, and thus had given only an incomplete 
and imperfect rule of life. He therefore 
would have fasts multiplied and extended, 
forbade second marriages as illicit, did not 
allow churches to grant absolution to such 
as had fallen into the greater sins, con- 
demned all decoration of the body and 
female ornaments, required polite learning 
and philosophy to be banished from the 
church, ordered virgins to be veiled, and 
maintained that Christians sin most grie- 
vously by rescuing, their lives by fiighi, or 
redeeming them with money in time of per- 
secution. I pass by some other of his 
austere and rigid precepts. 

24. A man who professed to be a holier 
moralist than Christ himself, and who would 
obtrude his severe precepts upon Christians 
for divine commands and oracles, could not j 
be endured in the Christian church. Be- j 
sides, his dismal predictions of the speedy 
downfal of the Roman republic, &c, might 
bring the Christian community into immi- j 
nent danger. He was therefore first by j 
the decisions of some councils, and after- 
wards by that of the whole church, excluded 
from all connexion with that body. But 
the severity of his discipline itself led many 
persons of no mean condition to put confi- 
dence in him. Pre-eminent among these 
were two opulent ladies, Priscilla and Maxi- 
milla ; who themselves, with others, uttered 
prophecies, after the example of their master, 
whom* they denominated the Paraclete [or 


Nor do those correctly understand his views whom 1 
have hitherto followed, and who represent him as as- 
serting, that there was divinely imparted to him that 
very Holy Spirit, or Comforter, who once inspired and 
animated the apostles. Montanus distinguished the 
Paraclete promised by Christ to the apostles, from the 
Holy Spirit that was poured upon them ; and held, that , 
under the name of the Paraclete, Christ indicated a 
divine teacher, who would supply certain parts of the i 
religious system which were omitted by the Saviour, 1 
and explain more clearly certain other parts, which for 
wise reasons had been less perfectly taught. Nor was 
Montanus alone in making this distinction. For other , 
Christian doctors supposed the Paraclete whose coming 
Christ had promised, was a divine messenger to men 
and different from the Holy Spirit given to the apos- 
tles. In the third century, Manes interpreted the pro- 
mise of Christ concerning the Paraclete in the same 
manner ; and boasted that he himself was that Para- 
clete. And who does not know that Mahomet had the 
same views, and applied the words of Christ respecting 
the Paraclete to himself? Montanus therefore wished 
to be thought that Paraclete of Christ, and not the 
Holy Spirit. The more carefully and attentively we 
read Tertullian, the greatest of all Montanus* disciples 
and the best acquainted with his system, the more 
j clearly will it appear that such were his views. [See 
Burton’s Led. on’ the Ecc. Hist . of First Three Cent . 

I vol. ii. p. 155, &c. — JR. jj t 


CEOTU&Y n. 


[Part. ii. 


Comforter]. Hence it was easy for JVTon- 
tanus to found a new church which was 
first established at Pepuza, a little town of 
Phrygia, but which spread in process of time 
through Asia, Africa, and a part of Europe. 
Of all his followers the most learned and 
distinguished was Tertullian, a man of 
! <renius but austere and gloomy by nature ; 
who defended the cause of his preceptor by 
many energetic and severe publications . 1 

l See Eusebius, Hist . Eccles. lib. v. cap. xvi. and es- 
pecially Tertullian in his numerous books ; and then 
all writers, both ancient and modern, who have treated 
professedly of the sects of the early ages. Quite re- 
cently and with attention and great erudition, the his- 
tory of the Montanists has been illustrated by Werns- 
dorf in his Commentatio de Montanistis Sceculi Secundi 
mtfgo creditis Hcereticis, Dantzik, 1751, 4to. The Mon- 
tanists were also called Phrygians or Cataphrygians, 
from the country where they resided and originated ; 
also Pepusians, from the town where Montanus had 
his habitation, and which he pretended was the New 
Jerusalem spoken of in the Revelation of St. John. It 
appears likewise, that from Priscilla they were called 
PrisciUianists; though this name, on account of its 
ambiguity, has in modern times been disused* Tertul- 


lian denominated those of his faith the Spiritual ( Spiri- ' 
tuales), and its opposers the CarnaZ (Psychikoi), because , 
the former admitted Montanus’ inspiration of the Holj , 
Spirit, which the latter rejected. The time when Mon- J 
tanus began to disturb the church is much debated ! 
Those who follow Eusebius, who is most to be relied 
upon, place this movement in the year 171 or 172 
Wernsdorf s conjecture that Montanus was the bishop 
of Pepuza is not improbable. See concerning Tertul 
lian. Hamberger’s account of the principal writers, vol 
ii. p. 492, and Walch, hist. Neeles. N. Test . p 648, &c.; 
and concerning the Montanists, Walch, Hist. derKetxer 
vol i. p. 611, &c. — Schl. [Also Neander, Kirchengesch. 
vol'. i. part iii. pages 870-893.— Mur. [In addition to 
the various works on these Gnostic sects referred to m j 
the several preceding notes, the student ought also to , 
consult Matter, Hist. Crit. du Gnost. 2d edit. 3 vol. 
and to read especially the sections from 44 to 48, mclu- 
sive, of Gieseler, Lehrbuch , &c. Davidson’s Trans, vol. ; 
i. p. 134, &c, with the very valuable references and ex- 
tracts contained in the notes. See also Milman’s Hitt . 1 

Christ, vol. ii. chap. v. entitled, Christianity and On- 
entalisms Ritter, GescMchte der Christ'. JPhitos. vol. i. 
hooks 1 and 2. The modern Roman Catholic view of 
these sects may be seen in Dollinger, Lehrbuch der 
Kirchengesch . Cox’s Transl. Lond. 1840, vol. i. chap. ii. 
The English reader may also consult Rp. Kaye’s Ter- 
tullian, &c. chap, vii.; Waddington’s Hist, of the Church, 
part. i. chap. v. ; Vidal’s Translation of Mosheim's Com- 
mentaries, &c. vol. ii. and Rose’s Translation of Neanr j 
far's History of the Christian Religion, vol. ii. — R* 



PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OP THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER L 

THE PROSPEROUS EVENTS OF THE CHURCH. ; 

1. That Christians suffered very great < 
evils in this century, and were in perfect i 
security during no part of it, admits of no 
controversy. For, not to mention the popu- 
lar tumults raised against them by the pa- 
gan priests, the governors and magistrates 
could persecute them, without violating the 
imperial laws, as often as either superstition, 
or avarice, or cruelty prompted. Yet it is 
no less certain that the rights and liberties 
of the Christians were increased more than 
many have supposed. In the army, in the 
court, and among all ranks, there were many 
Christians whom no one molested at all; 
and under most of the Roman emperors who 
reigned in this century, Christianity presen- 
ted no obstacle to the attainment of public 
honours. In many places also, with the full 
knowledge of the emperors and magistrates, 
they possessed houses in which they regu- 
larly assembled for the worship of God. 
Yet it is probable, or rather more than 
probable, that the Christians commonly pur- 
chased this security and these* liberties with 
money; although some of the emperors had 
very kind feelings towards them, and were 
not, greatly opposed to their religion. 

2. Antoninus, sumamed Caracalla, the 
son of Severus, came to the throne in the 
year 211; and during the ’ six years of his 
reign he neither oppressed the Christians 
himself, nor suffered others to oppress them. 1 
Antoninus Heliogabalus [AD. 218 — 222], 
though of a most abandoned moral charac- 
ter, had no hostility towards the Christians. 2 

1 From a passage in Tertullian (Ad Scapul cap iv. ) 
asserting that Caracalla had a Christian nursed Iacte 
Ohristiano eduoatum fuisse; and from one in Spartia- 
nu$ (life of Caracalla, in Scriptor. Bistor. Aug. ml i 
p. 707, cap i.) asserting that he was much attached 
to a Jewish playfellow whf*n he was seven years old, 
it t as been inferred that he was half a Christian, and 
on that account was indulgent to the followers of 
Christ. But it is much more probable that they pur- 
chased his indulgence with their gold. See Mosheim, 
Da Rebus Christ, <fec., p. 460 - Mur, 
j 3 .Lampridius, Vita Beliwaboli, cap. ill. p. 796. [Di- 


His successor, Alexander Severus [A. D. 
222 — 235], an excellent prince, did not, 
indeed, repeal the laws which had been 
enacted against the Christians, so that in- 
stances occur of their suffering death in his 
reign, yet from the influence of his mother, 
Julia Mammsea, to whom he was greatly 
attached, he showed kind feelings towards 
them in various ways, and whenever occa- 
sion was offered ; and even paid some wor- 
ship and honour to our Saviour ; 3 for Julia 
entertained the most favourable sentiments 
of the Christian religion, and at one time 
invited to the court, Origen, the celebrated 
Christian doctor, that she might hear him 
discourse. But those who conclude that 
Julia and Alexander actually embraced 
Christianity, have not testimony to adduce 
which is unexceptionable. Yet it is certain 
that Alexander thought the Christian reli- : 
glon deserved toleration beyond others, and 
regarded its author as worthy to be ranked 
among the extraordinary men who were 
divinely moved. 4 

cebat prseterea (Iruperator), Jucbeorum et Sarrmritano- 
rum religiones et Christianam devotionem illuc (Ro- 
mani) transferendam, ut omnium cultarum seeretum 
Heliogabali saeerdotium teneret: which Mosheim ( De 
Reb. Christ • &c. p. 460) understands to mean, that He- 
liogabalus wished the Jewish, Samaritan, and Christian 
religions to be freely tolerated at Rome, so that the priests 
of his order might understand all the arcana of them, 
having them daily before their eyes. — Mur. 

3 See Lampridius, De Vita Seven, cap. xxix. p. 930 ; 
andZtibich, Dm de Christo nb atex«ndro in larario 
cultOy which is found in the Miscall. Lips , Novae, tom. 
iii p. 42, &c. [Most of the modern writers make Julia 
Mammssa to have been a Christian. See Wetstein’s 
preface to Origan's Dial contra Marcionitas ; but the 
ancient writers, Eusebius (B, E. vi. 21) and Jerome 
(De JSoriptor. Mustr. cap liv.) express themselves du- 
biously. The former cUJs her Oeoarefiecrrarnvy and 
the Utter religiosam (devout); and both state that she 
invited Origen to her court, then at Antioch, in order 
to hear him discourse on religion; but neither ofthem 
inti mates that she obeyed his precepts and adopted the 
Christian faith. And in the life of Julia, there are dear 
indications of superstition, and of reverence for the 
pagan gods. Mosheim. De Reb. Christ <fcc. p 461 .-JSchl 

4 See Spanheim, Diss. de Lucii Britonum regis, Ju- 
Use Mammsese, et Phihpporum , conversionibus, Opp. 
tom. iL p. 400; Jablonski, Diss. de Alessandro Swefo 
sacris Christianis per Onosticos initiator ,in Misc Lips* 
Nov. tom, iv p. 66, <fcc ; [and in^is Obuscula. vet. iv. 

- 1 p. 38, ' j 


CENTUKY III. 


[Part i. 


3. Under Gordian [A.D. 236—244] the 
Christians lived in tranquillity. His suc- 
cessors, the Philips, father and son [A.D. 

*244 249], showed themselves so friendly 

to the Christians that by many they were 
supposed to be Christians. And there are 
arguments which may render it probable 
that these emperors did, though secretly 
and covertly, embrace Christianity; but as 
these arguments are balanced by others 
equally strong and imposing, the question 
respecting the religion of Philip the Arabian 
and his son, which has exercised the sagacity 
of so many learned men, must be left unde- 
cided. 1 At least neither party has adduced 
any evidence, either from testimony or from 
facts, which was too strong to be invali- 
dated. Among the subsequent emperors 
of this century, Gallienus [A.D. 260 — 268] 
and some others likewise, if they did not 
directly favour the Christian cause, at least 
they did not retard it. 

4. This friendship of great men, and espe- 
cially of emperors, was undoubtedly not the 
last among the human causes which con- 
tributed to enlarge the boundaries of the 
church. But other causes, and some of 
them divine, must be added. Among the 
divine causes, besides the inherent energy 
of heavenly truth, and the piety and con- 
stancy of the Christian teachers, especially 
noticeable is that extraordinary providence 
of God, which we are informed, by means 
of dreams and visions, induced many 
persons who before were either wholly 
thoughtless or alienated from Christianity, 
to come out at once and enrol their names 
among the followers of Christ. 2 To this 
must be added the curing of diseases and 
other miracles which very many Christians 
still performed, by invoking the name of the 
Saviour. 3 Yet the number of miracles was 
less m this age than in the preceding, which 
may be ascribed not only to the wisdom of 
God, but also to his justice, which would 
not suffer men to make gain by the powers 
divinely given them. 4 

5. Among the human causes which aided 


1 See Spanheim, Be Christianismo PkiUpporum, Opp. 
tom, ii. p. 400 (F. de la Faye), Entretiens historiques 
tier la Chrhtianisme de VEmpereur Philippe , Utrecht, 
1002, 12mo; Mamachius, Origines et Antiq • Curisti- 
vnce, tom, ii. p. 252, &c. See Fabridus, Lux Evangelii 
toti orbi exorienx, p. 252, &c.; [and Mosheim, Be Rebus 
, Christ. &c. p. 4TL, The most important ancient testi- 
monies are Kuseb. H. E. lib. vL cap. 34, , and Chronicon , 
arm. 246; Jerome, Be Script. Must. cap. li r.—Mur. 

, 2 See Origeri, Adv. Cehum, lib, i. p. 35; Homil. in 
Lucee viL Opp. torn. ii. p. 216, ed, Basil. Tertullian, 
Be Anima, cap. xiv. p. 348, ed. Rigaltii Eusebius, Hist. 
Seeks. Mb. iv cap. v. and others. ’ [See also note 1, 
cent, ii, part i. chap. i. p. 54, &c. of this work.— Mur. 

3 Origen, Ad». Ceisum , lib. i. pag. 5—7; Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccl. lib v. cap. vii.; Cyprian, Ep. i. Ad Bona- 
ftwn, p. 3, and the note of Baluze there, p, 3m., 

4 Spencer, Notes on Origen. adv. Ceisum* p'agl S' V * 


the progress of Christianity may doubtless 
be reckoned the translation of the Scrip- 
tures into various languages, the labours of 
Origen in disseminating copies of them, and 
varfous books composed by wise men. Ho 
less efficacy is to be ascribed to the be- 
neficence of Christians towards those whose 
religion they abhorred. The idolaters 
must have hearts of stone, not to have 
been softened and brought to have more 
friendly feelings towards the people, whose 
great sympathy for the poor, kindness to 
enemies, care of the sick, readiness to re- 
deem captives, and numerous other kind 
offices, proved them to be deserving of the 
love and gratitude of mankind. ^ If, what I 
would not pertinaciously deny, pious frauds 
and impositions deserve a place ^ among the 
causes of the extension of Christianity, they 
doubtless hold the lowest place, and were 
employed only by a few. 

6. That the boundaries of the church 
were extended in this century, no one calls 
in question ; but in what manner, by whom, 
and in what countries, is not equally mani- 
fest. Origen taught the religionhe professed 


fest. Origen taught the religionhe professed 
to a tribe of Arabs ; I suppose they were 
some of the wandering Arabs . who live in 
tents. 5 The Goths, a ferocious and warlike 
people, who inhabited Mcesia and Thrace, 
and madeperpetual incursions into the neigh- 
bouring provinces, received a knowledge of 
Christ from certain Christian priests whom 
they carried away from Asia. As those 
priests, by the sanctity of their lives and 
their miracles, acquired respectability and 
authority among these marauders who were 
entirely illiterate, such a change was pro- 
duced among them, that a great part of the 
nation professed Christianity, and in some 
measure laid aside their savage manners. 3 

7. To the few and small Christian churches 
in France, erected in the second century by 
certain Asiatic teachers, more and larger I 
ones were added in this century after the 
times of Decius [A.D. 250]. In the reign 
of this emperor those seven devout men, 
Dionysius, Gratian, Trophimus, Paul, Sa- 


b Eusebius, Hist . Eccks. lib. vi. cap. xix. [But Sem- 
ler, Hist. Eccks. Sekcta , Cap. t. i. p. 59, supposes they 
were not wandering Arabs. — Mur . 

<5 Sozomen, Hist. Eccks. lib. ii. cap. vi.; Diaconus, 
Hist. Miscelfan. lib. ii. cap. xiv.; Fhilostorgius, Hist. 
Eccks. lib. ii. cap. v. [Fhiiostorgius says that TXlphi- 
las, who in the fourth century translated the Christian 
Scriptures into the Gothic language, was a descendant 
of the captives carried off by the Goths from Capps, 
docia, in the reign of Gallienus, which is not improba- 
ble. By the influence of their Christian captives, the 
Goths were induced, to invite Christian teachers among 
them; and numerous churches were collected. A 
Gothic hishop, named Tbeophilus, subscribed the acts of 
the council of Nice. ( Socrates, Hist. Eccks Mb. ii. cap. 
xll.) Yet there is indubitable evidence that a large part 
p| the nation remained pagans long after this period. 
See Mosheim, Bk Rebus Christ . &c. p. 449.— Mur. 
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turninus, Martial, and Stremonius migrated 
to this country, and amidst various perils 
founded the churches of Paris, Tours, Arles, 
[Narbonne, Toulouse, Limoges, Clermont], 
and other places. And their disciples gra- 
dually spread the Christian doctrine through- 
out Gaul. x To this century likewise must be 
referred the origin of the German churches 
of Cologne, Treves, Metz, [Tongres, Liege,] 
and others ; the fathers of which were Eu- 
charius, Valerius, Maternus, Clement, and 
others.* The Scots also say that their 
country was illuminated with the light of 
Christianity in this century, which does not 
appear improbable in itself, but cannot be 
put beyond controversy by any certain tes- 
timony. 1 2 3 

CHAPTER n. 

TEE ADVERSE EVENTS OP THE CHURCH. 

1. In the commencement of this century 
the Christians were variously afflicted in 
many of the Roman provinces ; but their 
calamity was increased in the year 203, 
when the Emperor Severus, who was other- 
wise not hostile to them, enacted a law that 
no person should abandon the religion of 
his fathers for that of the Christians, or even 
for* that of the Jews. 4 Although this law 
did not condemn [existing] Christians, but 
merely restrained the propagation of their 
religion, yet it afforded to rapacious and 
unjust governors and judges great oppor- 
tunity for troubling the Christians and for 
putting many of the poor to death, in order 
to induce the rich to avert their danger by 
donations. Hence after the passing of this 
law, very many Christians in Egypt, and in 
other parts of- both Asia and Africa, were 
cruelly slain ; and among them were Leoni- 
das, the father of Origen ; the two celebrated 
African ladies, Perpetuaand Felicitas, whose 
acts [martyrdom] have come down to us ; 5 


1 Greg. Turon. Hist. Francor. lib. L „eap. xxviii. p. 
23; Ruinart, Acta Martyrum Sincera , p. 109, &c. [See 
note 1, on cent. ii. part i. chap. i. p. 53, &c. of this 
■work, where the origin of the Gallic or French churches 
Is considered at some length. — Mur. 

2 Calmet, Histoire de Lorraine , tome i. Diss. i. p. 7, 
&c.; Nicol. de Hontheim, Historia Trevirensis . [See 
also notes 3, p. 52, and 1, p. 53, on cent. ii. part i. 
chap. i. of this work. — Mur. 

a See Ussher and Stillingfleet on the Origin and 
Antiquities of the British Churches; and Mackenzie, De 
Regali Scotorum Prosapia , cap. viii. p. 1 19, &c. [ with 
the works referred to in note 4, p. 62, above. See also 
Chalmers’s Caledonia , vol. i. p. 315. — It. 

4 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. i.; Spartianus, 
Vita Severi, cap, xvi. xvii. 

5 Roinart, Acta Martyrum Sincera, p. 90, &c. [See 
an affecting account of the sufferings of these and other 

martyrs in the reign of Severus, in Milner’s Hist, of 

the Church, cent. ill. chap. vol. L p. 294. — Mur. [The 
student should not deny himself the pleasure of perusing 
the account taken from the acts of the martyrdom of 

Perpetua and Felicitas, which he will find in the eloquent 


also Potamiena, a virgin; Marcella and 
others of both sexes, whose names were held 
in high honour in the subsequent ages. 

2. From the death of [Septimius] Seve- 
rus till the reign of Maximin, called Thrax 
from the country which gave him birth [or, 
from A.D. 211 to A.D. 235], the condition 
of Christians was everywhere tolerable, and 
in some places prosperous ; but Maximin, 
who had slain Alexander Severus, an em- 
peror peculiarly friendly to the Christians, 
fearing lest, the latter should avenge the 
death of their patron, ordered their bishops, 
and particularly those whom he knew 
to have been the friends and intimates of 
Alexander, to be seized and put to death. 6 
During bis reign therefore many and atro- 
cious injuries were brought upon the Chris- 
tians • for although the edict of the tyrant 
related only to the bishops and the minis- 
ters of religion,, yet its influence reached 
farther, and incited the pagan priests, the 
populace, and the magistrates, to assail 
Christians of all orders. 7 

3 . This storm was followed by many years 
of peace and tranquillity. [From A.D. 237 
— 249.] But when Decius Trajan came to 
the imperial throne, A.D. 249, war, in all 
its horrors, again burst upon the Christians ; 
for this emperor, excited either by fear of 
the Christians, or by attachment to the an- 
cient superstition, published terrible edicts, 
by which, the governors were commanded, 
on pain of forfeiting their own lives, either 
to exterminate all Christians utterly, or 
bring them back by pains and tortures to 
the religion, of their fathers. During the 
two succeeding years, a great multitude of 
Christians in all the Roman provinces were 
cut off by various kinds of punishment and 
suffering. 8 T his persecution was more cruel 
and. terrific than any which preceded it; 
and immense numbers professed to renounce 
Christ, being dismayed not so much by the 


pages of Milman (Hist, of Christ, vol. ii. p. 215, &c.) 
who introduces it with this just remark:— “ Of all the 
histories of martyrdom none is so unexaggerated in its 
tone and language, so entirely unencumbered with mi- 
racles; none abounds in such exquisite touches of 
nature, or, on the whole, from its minuteness and cir- 
cumstantiality, breathes such an air of truth and reality 
as this." — R. 

6 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xxviii.; Orosius, 
Histor. lib. vii. cap. xix. p. 509. 

7 Origen, tom. xxviii. in Matth. Opp. tom. 1. p. 137; 
Firmilian, in Opp. Cypriani, Ep. Ixxv. p. 140, &c. 

8 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xxxix. xli.; 
Gregory Ny&sen, Vita Thaumaturgi, Opp . tom. iii. p. 
568, &c.; Cyprian, De Lapsis , in Opp* p. 182, &c. [Eu- 
sebius attributes the persecution by Decius to his 
hatred of Philip, Ms predecessor, whom he had mur- 
dered, and who was friendly to the Christians. Gregory 
attributes it to the emperor’s zeal for idolatry. Both 
causes might have prompted him. The persecuting 
edict is not now extant; that which was published by 
Medon, Toulouse, 1664, 4to, is probably'unautbentic. 
See Mosheim, De Reb. Christ. &c. p. 476, &c. — Mur. 
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fear of death as by the dread of the long- 5. The successors of I)ecius, namely, 
continued tortures by which the magistrates G-allus and his son Volusian, (A. D. 251- 
endeavoured to overcome the constancy of 253) renewed the persecution against the 
Christians ; and procured for themselves Christians which seemed to be subsiding ; ' 
safety either by sacrificing, i. e. offering and as their edicts were accompanied by 
incense before the idols, or by certificates public calamities, particularly by a pesti- 
purchased with money. Hence arose the lential disease which spread through many 
opprobrious n am es of Sacrificers, Incensers, provinces, the Christians had again to un- 
and the Certificated, (Sacrificatores, Thuri- dergo much suffering in divers countries. 8 
ficatores, and Libellatiei,) by which the For the pagan priests persuaded the popu- 
lapsed were designated. 1 lace that the gods visited the people with 

4. From the multitude of Christians char- so many calamities on account of the Chris- 
geable with defection in the reign of Decius, tians. The next emperor. Valerian, stilled 
great, commotions and sharp contests arose the commotion A. I). 254, and restored 
in different parts of the church ; for the tranquillity to the church, 
lapsed wished to be restored to Christian 6. Till the fifth year of his reign Valerian 
fellowship, without submitting to that se- was very kind to the Christians ; but sud- 
vere penance which the laws of the church denly, in the year 257, by the persuasion of 
prescribed, and some of the bishops fa- Macrianus, a most bigoted pagan who was 
vonred their wishes while others opposed his prime minister, he prohibited the Chris- 
them. 2 In Egypt and Africa many per- tians from holding meetings, and ordered 
sons, to obtain more ready pardon of their the bishops and other teachers into exile, 
offences, resorted to the intercession of the The next year he published a far more 
martyrs, and obtained from them letters of severe edict; so that no small number of 
recommendation (libellos pacis) that is, pa- Christians in all the provinces of the Roman 
pers in which the dying martyrs declared empire were put to death, and often ex- 
that they considered the persons worthy of posed to punishment worse than death, 
their commnnion, and wished them to be Eminent among the martyrs in this tern- 
received and treated as brethren. Some pest were Cyprian bishop of- Carthage, 
bishops and presbyters were too ready to Sixtus bishop of Rome, Laurentius a 
admit offenders who produced such letters ; deacon at Rome who was roasted before 
but Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, a decided & slow fire, and others. But Valerian being 
and austere man, though he was not dis- taken captive in a war against the Per- 
posed to derogate at all from the honour of sians, his son G-allienus, in the year 260, 
the martyrs, was nevertheless opposed to restored peace to the church.® 
this excessive lenity and wished to limit 7. Under Gallienus therefore, who reigned 

the effects of these letters of recommenda- with his brother eight years [A. D. 260- 
tion. Hence there arose a sharp contest 268] and under his successor Claudius who 

between Mm and the martyrs, confessors, jectuwd that they first began to be mod about the mid- 
presbyters, the lapsed and the people, which die of the seoond century. By martyrs here must be 
ended in his 2ainin nr the victorv * understood persons already under sentence of death for 

j ° 2 1 their religion, or at least such as had endured some suf- 

. « ty_. j , « _ _ _ “71 ! fering, and were still in prison and uncertain what 

1 See Prudentms Maran, Life Cypnan, prefixed to would befall them. Mosheim ( De Mebus Christ* Ac. 
f ??v£ c : .For an interesting pages 490-497), has collected the following fects re- 

^counfc cf the sufferings^ of Christians m this persecu- specting their misuse. (1) They were given with little 
1 ^ ad , r 1S Referred to Milner’s Hist, of or no discrimination to all applicants? Cyprian, Ep. 

i 8* Wwrcb cent in. chap, vm,; and chap. ad. This per- xlv. p. 24, Ep. x. p. 99. — (2) They often did Stexpress 
, secu&on was more temble than any preceding one, definitely the names of the persons recommended, hut 
beeausseft extended over the whole empire, and because said; “Beceive A. B. (cum suis) and his friends.'* Ibid 
m object was to worry the Christians into apostacy x. pag. 20, 21.— (3) Sometimes a martyr, before his 
. by extretm w persevering torture. The Certifi- death, commissioned some friend to give letters in his 
ea>te& m supposed to be such as pur- name to all applicants. Ibid. Ep. xxi. n. 30; Ep. xxL 

* Jhe corrupt magistrates, in P* 31,— (4) Some presbyters obeyed these letters without 

; pagans and had consulting the bishop, and th^sSwerted ecclesiastical 

complied with the demands of the law, when neither of order. Ibid. Ep. xxvii. d. $8; Ep, x. n. 20: Ed. xi 
Wrfac^. To pOTcbase such a certificate was not P- 52; Ep. xxxii. pag. 31, 82, It is easy to see what 

[ ^S^ t sSS^ !SS:S ^ 
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the purport of these letters see Mosheim,^ Led. Christ, anpient discipline,— Mur. ^ ^ 

&c. pages 4S2-— 4g9. — jfcftsr. . „ , i Eusebius, Hitt JSscZat tU» wit * r . , , . 

^Eigeblus, Htsf. Eccles. lib vi. cap< xliv.; Cyprian, &P- Ivii. Mil * * * vii. cap. L, Cyprian, 


a Aibasp tern Otawt W^hkiUbs. xx. p. 94; 

T*. Acta 
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reigned two years [A,D. 268-270] tlie con- 
dition of the Christians was tolerable, yet not 
altogether tranquil and happy. Nor did Au- 
relian, who came to the throne A. D. 270, 

■ attempt to disquiet them during four years. 
But in the fifth year of his reign, prompted 
either by his own superstition or by that 
of others, he prepared for war against them. 
But before his edicts had been published 
over the whole empire, he was assassinated 
in Thrace, A.D. 275. Hence few Chris- 
tians were cutoff under him. The remainder 
of this century. — if we except some few in- 
stances of the injustice, the avarice, or the 
superstition of the governors 1 2 * — passed away, 
without any great troubles or injuries done 
to Christians living among Romans. 

8. While the emperors and provincial 
governors were assailing Christians with 
the sword and with edicts, the Platonic 
philosophers before described fought them 
with disputations, books, and stratagems. 
They were the more to be feared, because 
they approved and adopted many doctrines 
and institutions of the Christians, and fol- 
lowing the example of Ammonius, their 
master, attempted to amalgamate the old 
religion and the new. At the head of this 
sect in this century was Porphyry, a 
Syrian or Tyrian, who composed a long 
work against the Christians, which was 
afterwards destroyed by the imperial laws.* 
He was undoubtedly an acute, ingenious, 

: and learned man, as his extant works evince ; 
but he was not a formidable enemy to the 
Christians ; for he had more imagination 
and superstition than sound argument and 
judgment, ass his books which remain and 
the history of his life will show ; without re- 
curring to the fragments of his work against 
the Christians which are preserved, and which 
are unworthy of a wise and upright man. 

9. Among the wiles and stratagems by 
which this sect endeavoured to subvert the 
authority of the Christian religion, this de- 
serves to be particularly mentioned, that 
they drew comparisons between the life, 


1 Eusebius, Hut. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. xxx. ; Lactan- 
tius, De Morttbus Persecutor . cap. vi ! . 

2 One .example is the iniquity of the Caesar, Galerius 
Maxiraian, near the end of the century, who persecuted 
the soldiers and servants of his palace who professed 
Christianity. See Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. viii. cap. 
U and iv. 

2 See Bolstenius, Vita Porphyrii , cap, xi. ; Fabri- 
eius, Lux Evang. toti orbi exoriens, p. 154; Buddeus, 
Isagoge in Theologiam, lib. ii. p. 877, &c. and B rucker ’s- 

Hist. Crit. Philos . tom. ii. p. 236, &c. His fifteen 
Books against the Christians were condemned to be 
burned by Theodosius II. and Valentinian III. A.D. 
449, (see the Codex Justmianus de Summa Trimtate , 
lib, i. tit. L cap. iii.) The work was answered by 

Methodius, Eusebius, Apoflinaris, and Philostorgius ; 
out the answers are lost Of the work of Porphyry 
extracts are preserved by Eusebius, Jerome, and others. 

- -Mur. , , 


miracles, and transactions of our Saviour, 
and the history of the ancient philosophers ; 
and endeavoured to persuade the unlearned 
and women that these philosophers were 
in no respect inferior to Christ. With such 
views, Archytas of Tarentum, Pythagoras., 
and Apollonius Tyanaeus, a Pythagorean 
philosopher, were brought again upon the 
stage, and exhibited to the public dressed 
very much like Christ himself. The life of 
Pythagoras was written by Porphyry. 4 * The 
life of Apollonius, whose travels and pro- 
digies were talked of by the vulgar, and 
who was a crafty mountebank and the ape 
of Pythagoras, was composed by Philos- 
tratus, the first rhetorician of the age, in a 
style which is not inelegant. The reader 
of the work will readily perceive that the 
philosopher is compared with our Saviour ; 
and yet he will wonder that any man of 
sound sense could have been deceived by the 
base falsehoods and fictions of the writer. 6 

10. But as nothing is so irrational as 
not to find patrons among the weak and 
ignorant, who regard words more than ar- 
guments, there were not a few who were 
ensnared by these silly attempts of the 
philosophers. Some were induced by these 
stratagems to abandon the Christian reli- 
gion which they had embraced. Others 
being told that there was little difference 
between the ancient religion rightly ex- 
plained and restored to its purity, and the 
religion which Christ really taught, and not 
that corrupted form of it which his dis- 
ciples professed, concluded it best for them 
to remain among those who worshipped 
the gods. Some were led by those com- 
parisons of Christ with the ancient heroes 
and philosophers, to frame for themselves 
a kind of mixed or compound religion. Wit- 
ness, among others [the emperor], Alex- 
ander Severus, who esteemed Christ, Or- 
pheus, Apollonius, and the like, all worthy 
of equal honours. 

1 1 . The Jews were reduced so low that 

4 And in the next century by Jamblichus. That both 
biographers had the same object is shown by Kttster, 
Adnot. ad Jamblxch . cap. ii. p. 7, and cap. xix. p. 78.— 
Schl. 

* Sec Olearius, Prcgfat. ad Philostrati vitarn ApoUonii , 
and Mosheim, Notes on Cudworth’s Intellectual System* 
pages 304', 309, 311, 834; also B nicker’s Hist, Crit. 
Philos, tom. ii. p. 98, &c. and Enfield’s Abridgment of 
Brucker, vol. ii p. 42, &c.; Lardner’s Works, vol. viii. 
pages 256 — 292. Apollonius was bom about the be- 
ginning and died near the close of the first century. 
He travelled over all the countries from Spain to India; 
and drew much attention by his sagacious remarks, 
and by his pretensions to superhuman knowledge and , 
powers. He was a man of genius, but vain-glorious- 
and a great impostor.— Mur. [ The Lips of Apollonius , 
by Fhilostratus, has been translated into English from 
the Greek, with notes and illustrations, by Berwick,. 
Lond. 1 809, 8 vo. The reader may see a brief but jpc$- 
cious account of Apollonius in Smith’s Diet, cf Greek 
and Roman Biog. vol. i. p. 242. — R. r 1 k j 
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they could not, as formerly, excite in the 
magistrates any great hatred against the 
Christians. Yet they were not wholly in- 
active, as appears from the books written 
by Tertullian and Cyprian against them. 
There occur also in the Christian fathers 
several complaints of the hatred and 
machinations of the Jews. 1 During the 
persecutions of Severus, one Domninus aban- 

i doned Christianity for Judaism, undoubt- 
! edly to avoid the punishments which were 
decreed against the Christians.^ Serapion 
. endeavoured to recall him to his duty in a 
special work. 3 This example shows that 
while the Christians were in trouble, the 
Jews were in safety ; and therefore though 
: greatly depressed, they had not lost all 
power of doing injury to the Christians 

PAR 

THE INTERNAL HIST 

CHAPTER I. 

TIDE STATE OF LEARNING AND SCIENCE. 

1. Literature which had suffered much 
in the preceding century, in this lost nearly 
all its glory. Among the Greeks, with 
the exception of Dionysius Longinus, an 
excellent rhetorician, Dion Cassius, a fine 
historian, and a few others, scarcely any 
writers appeared who can be recommended 
for their genius or their erudition. In the 
western provinces still smaller was the 
number of men truly learned and eloquent, 
though schools continued everywhere de- 
voted to the cultivation of genius ; for very 
few of the emperors favoured learning, civil 
wars kept the empire almost constantly in 
commotion, and the perpetual incursions of 
the barbarous nations into the most culti- 
vated provinces, extinguished with the pub- 
lic tranquillity even the thirst for know- 
ledge. 3 

2. As for the philosophers, nearly every 
, sect of Grecian philosophy had some adhe- 
rents who were not contemptible, and who 
are in part mentioned by Longinus. 4 But 
the school of Ammonius, the origin of which 
has been already stated, gradually cast all 
Others into the background. From Egypt 
it spread in a short time over nearly the 
whole Roman empire, and drew after it 
almost all persons inclined to attend to 
philosophical studies. -The prosperity was 
owing especially to Blotinus, the most dis- 
tinguished disciple of Amjnonius, a man of 
intellectual acumen, and 1 formed by nature 
for abstruse investigation; for he taucrht, 
first in Persia^ then at Rome and in Cam- 

IT II. 

ORY OF THE CHURCH. 

pania, vast assemblages of youth; and embo- 
died precepts in various books, the greater 
part of which has come down to us, 5 

3. It is almost incredible what a number 
of pupils in a short time issued from tin 
school of this man. But among them n< 
one is more celebrated than Porphyry, n 
Syrian, who spread over Sicily and man)* 
other countries the system of his master, 
enlarged with new discoveries and carefully 
perfecfced. 6 At Alexandria almost no other 
philosophy was publicly taught from the 
time of Ammonius down to the sixth cen- 
tury. It was introduced into Greece by 
one Plutarch, who was educated at Alex- 
andria, and who re-established the Academy 
at Athens, which subsequently embraced 
many very renowned philosophers, who will 
hereafter be mentioned. 7 

4. The character of this philosophy has 
already been explained as far as was com- 
patible with the brevity of this work. It is 
here proper to add, that all who were ad- 
dicted to it did not hold the same opinions, 
but differed from each other on several 
points. ^ This diversity naturally arose from 
that principle which the whole sect kept in 
sight; namely, that truth was to be pur- 
sued without restraint, and to be gleaned 
out of all systems. Hence the Alexandrian 
philosophers sometimes would receive what 
those of Athens would reject. Yet there 
were certain leading doctrines which were 
fundamental to the system, that no one who 

a See Porphyry’s Vita Platini, republished by Fabri- 
clus in Biblioth. Graeca , voi. iv. p. 91 ; Bayle, Diction- 
ware, tome in. art. Plotinus, p. 2330, and & learned 
B « U rr e , r ’ Hut- Crit. Philos, torn. ii. p. 217, &c. 

V n a re P ubl ^ed by Fabri- 

cius ln Bibliotk. Gr. [Porphyry was first the disciple 

tU*3tiES' SS? °f ^ ^y celebrated treatise** 
the Subhme . But haying passed from Greece to Rome, 
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claimed the name of a Platonist dared to 
call in question. Such were the doctrines 
of one God the source of all things, of the 
eternity of the world, of the dependance of 
matter on God, of the plurality of Gods, 
of the method of explaining the popular 
superstitions, and some others. 

5. The estimation in which human learn- 
ing should be held, was a question on which 
the Christians were about equally divided ; 
for while many thought that the literature 
and writings of the Greeks ought to receive 
attention, there were others who contended 
that true piety and religion were endangered 
by such studies. But the friends of philo- 
sophy and literature gradually acquired the 
ascendancy. To this issue Origen contri- 
buted very much; who having early im- 
bibed the principles of the New Platonism 
inanspiciously applied them to theology, and 
earnestly recommended them to the nume- 
rous youth who attended on his instructions. 
And the greater the influence of this man, 
which quickly spread over the whole Chris- 
tian world, the more readily was his method 
of explaining the sacred doctrines propa- 
gated. Some of the disciples of Plotinus 
connected themselves with the Christians, 
yet retained, the leading sentiments of their 
master, 1 and these undoubtedly laboured to 
disseminate their principles around them, 
and to instil them into the minds of the 
uninformed. 

CHAPTER H. 

HISTORY OP THE TEACHERS AND THE 
GOVERNMENT OP THE CHURCH. 

1. The form of ecclesiastical government 
which had been introduced was more and 
more confirmed and strengthened, both in 
respect to individual churches and the whole 
society of Christians. He must be ignorant 
of the history and the monuments of this 
age, who can deny that a person bearing 
the title of bishop presided over each church 
in the larger cities, and managed its public 
concerns with some degree of authority, yet 
having the presbyters for his counsel, and 
taking the voice of the whole people on sub- 
j ects of any moment. 2 It is equally certain 

1 Augustine, Epistola lvi. Ad JDioscor. Opp. tom. ii. 

p. 260. 

2 Authorities are cited by Blondell, Apologia pro Sen- 
tentia Hieronymi de Eniscopis et Presbyteris, p. 136, &c. 
— [and still more amply by Boileau under the fictitious 
name of Claudius Fonteius, in his book De Antiquo 
Jure Presbyterorum in Eegimine Ecclesiastico , Turin, 
1676, 12mo. The most valuable of these testimonies 
are from the Epistles of Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, 
who was a warm advocate for episcopal pre-eminence, 
yet did not presume to determine any question of mo- 
ment by his own authority, or without the advice and 
consent of his presbyters, and was accustomed to take 
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that one bishop in each province was pre- 
eminent over the rest in rank and authority. 
This was necessary for maintaining that con- 
sociation of churches which had been intro- 
duced in the preceding century, and for hold- 
ing councils more conveniently and readily. 
Yet it must be added that the prerogatives 
of these principal bishops were not every- 
where accurately ascertained ; nor did the 
bishop of the chief city in a province always 
hold the rank of first bishop. It is also be- 
yond controversy that the bishops of Rome, 
Antioch, and Alexandria, as presiding over 
the primitive and apostolic churches in the 
greater divisions of the empire, had prece- 
dence of all others, and were not only often 
consulted on weighty affairs, but likewise 
enjoyed certain prerogatives peculiar to 
themselves. 

2. As to the bishop of Rome in particular, 
he was regarded by Cyprian, 3 and doubtless 
by others likewise, as holding something of 
primacy in the church. But the fathers, 
who with Cyprian attributed this primacy 
to the Roman bishop, strenuously contended 
for the equality of all bishops in respect to 
dignity and authority; and, disregarding 
the judgment of the bishop of Rome when- 
ever it appeared to them incorrect, had no 
hesitation in following their own judgment. 
Of this Cyprian himself gave a striking 
example in his famous controversy with 
Stephen, bishop of Rome, concerning the 
baptism of heretics. Whoever duly consi- 
ders and compares all their declarations, 
will readily perceive that this primacy was 
not one of power and authority, but one of 
precedence among associated brethren. That 
is, the primacy of the Romish bishop in re- 
gard to the whole church was the same as 
that of Cyprian in the African church, which 
did not impair at all the equality of the 
African bishops, or curtail their liberties 
and rights, but merely conferred the right 
of convoking councils, of presiding in them, 
and admonishing his brethren fraternally, 
and the like. 4 

the sense of the whole church on subjects of peculiar 
interest. See Cyprian, Ep. v. p. 11; Ep. xiil. p. 23; Ep. 
xxviiL p. 39; Ep. xxiv. p. 33; Ep. xxvii. pag. 37, 38. 
To the objection, that Cyprian did himself ordain some 
presbyters and lectors without the consent of his coun- 
cil and the laity, it is answered, that the persons so ad- 
vanced were confessors, who according to usage, were 
entitled to ordination without any previous election 
Cyprian, Ep. xxxiv. pag. 46, 47; Ep. xxxv. pag. 48, 
49; Tertullian, De Ammo. , cap. lv. p. 353, &c. See 
Mosheim, Comment, de Bed. Christ t &o . pag. 575 — 579. 
—Mur. 

8 Cyprian, Ep. lxxiii. p. 131; Ep. lv p. 86, De Uni- 
tate Ecclesite, p. 195, ed. Baluze. 

* See Baluze, Annot. ad Cypriani Epist. p&g. 387, 
389, 400, &c. and especially Cyprian himself who con 
tends strenuously for the perfect equality of all bishops. 
Ep. lxxi. p. 127. Nam nec Petrus-— vindicavit sibi ali- 
quid insolenter, aut arroganter assumpsit se primatum 
tenere, et obtemperari a novellis et posteris sibi oportere 

~ , - 
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3. Although the ancient mode of church 
government seemed in general to remain 
unaltered, yet there was & gradual deflec- 
tion from its rules and an approximation 
towards the form of monarchy; for the bi- 
shops claimed much higher authority and 
power than before, and encroached more and 
more upon the rights not only of the Chris- 
tian people, but also of the presbyters. And 
to give plausibility to these usurpations, 
they advanced new doctrines concerning 
the church and the episcopal office ; which 
however were for the most part so obscure 
that it would seem they did not themselves 
understand them. The principal author of 
these innovations was Cyprian, the most 
bold and strenuous defender of episcopal 
power who had then arisen in the church. 
Yet he was not uniform and consistent, for 
•in times of difficulty when urged by neces- 
sity, he could give up his pretensions and 
| submit everything to the judgment and 
t authority of the church. 1 
: 4. This change in the form of ecclesiastical 

government was followed by a corrupt state 

—Ep. Ixxiii. p. 137. TJirasquisqjue Episcoporum quod 
putat faci&t, habens arbitrii $ui liberam potestatem.— 
Ep. Iv. Ad Cornelium Rom. p. 86. Cum statutum— et 
eequum sit pariter ac justum, ut uniuscujusque causa 
illic audiatur ubi est crimen admissum, et singulis pas- 
toribus porti® gregis sit adscripta, quam regat unus- 
quisque et gubernet, rationem sui actus Domino redi- 
turus, [and Cyprian’s address at the opening of tshe 
council of Cartilage, A.D. 255, in his Works, p. 329, ed. 
Baluze. Neqpe enim quisqpam nostrum Episcopum se 
esse Episcoporum constituit, aut tyrannico terrore ad 
obsequendi necessitatera collegas suos adigit, quando 
habeat onrnis Episcopus pro licentia libertatis et potes- 
tatis suae arbitrium proprium tamque judicari ab alio 
non possit, qpam nec ipse potest alterum judicare. Sed 
expectemus uniTersi judicium Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi, qui units et solus habet potestatem et praepon- 
endi nos in eeclesize suae gubernatione, et de actu nostro 
judicandi. The passages referred to in the preceding 
note, in which Cyprian not very intelligibly speaks of 
a unity in the church and of a certain primacy of the 
Roman pontiff, must be so understood as not to contra- 
dict these very explicit assertions of the absolute equa- 
; lity of ail bishops. See Mosheim, Be Reb. Christ . Sec. 
pag. 579—587 — Mw. 

l No man can speak in higher terms of the power of 
: bishops than the arrogant Cyprian — that very Cyprian 
I who, when not fired by any passion, is so condescending 
towards presbyters, deacons, and the common people. 
Re inculcates, on all occasions, that bishops derive their 
! office, not so much from-their election by the clergy and 
, people, aa from the attestation and decree of God. See 
i Ep* Hi. pag. 6% 69% Ep* sdv. p, 99 ; Ep* lv. p. 82 ; Ep* 


presbyters aore amenable to; the religious society. Ep. 
ri. p. 19:— ©eacons were created by the bishop ; and 
! therefore can he punished by him alone without the 
f voice of the society. Ep. her. p. Bishops have the 
same rights with apostles, whose successors they are. 
t And hence, none but G,od can take, cognizance of their 
f actions. Ep. irix. p*. 12f.— The whole church is founded 
on the bishop; and no one is a true member of the 
I church who is not submissive to his bishop'. Ep. lxix. 
P* 1 2&— Bishops represent Christ himself and govern 
and judge in his name. Ep. Jv. Aft Cartel, pages 8>L 
82.— Hence afi bishops, in the Allowing* ages; styled 
themselves Vicars of Christ. See Bihghamfs Oris; 

Bccles. vol, i*p. 81, &e. Inthe ninth ceBtux% t a bi^iop 


of the clergy; for although examples of pri- 
mitive piety and virtue were not wanting, 
yet many were addicted to dissipation, ar- 
rogance, voluptuousness, contention, and 
other vices. This appears indubitable if 
we listen to the frequent complaints of the 
most credible persons of those times. 2 Many 
bishops now affected the state of princes, and 
especially those who had charge of the more 
populous and wealthy congregations ; for 
they sat on thrones surrounded by their 
ministers and other ensigns of their spiri- 
tual power, and perhaps also dazzled the 
eyes and the minds of the populace with 
their splendid attire. The presbyters imi- 
tated the example of their superiors, and, 
neglecting the duties of their office, lived in 
indolence and pleasure. And this embold- 
ened the deacons to make encroachments 
upon the office and the prerogatives of the 
presbyters. 

5 . It was owing to this cause especially 
that, in my opinion, the minor orders of 
clergy were everywhere in this century 
added to the bishops, presbyters, and dea- 
cons. The words sub-deacons, aeolythi, 
ostiarii or door-keepers, lectors or readers, 
exorcists, and eopiatae, designate officers, 
which I think the church would have never 
had, if the rulers of it had possessed more 
piety or true religion. But when the 
honours and privileges of the bishops and 
presbyters were augmented, the deacons 
also became more inflated, and refused to 
perform those meaner offices to which they 
once cheerfully submitted. The offices de- 
signated by these new titles are in great 
measure explained by the words themselves. 
The exorcists owed their origin to the doc- 
trine of the New Platonists adopted by the 
Christians, that evil spirits have a strong 
desire after the human body, and that 
vicious men are not so much impelled to 
sin by their natural depravity ana the in- 
fluence of bad examples, as by the sugges- 
tions of some evil spirit lodging within 
them. * The copiatas were employed in the 
burial of the dead. 

of Paris is so styled in a letter of Lupus. Ep. xdx. p. 
149, ed. Baloze. Ate the ninth century the bishops 
of Rome assumed the exclusive right to this as well as 
other honorary episcopal titles, — Schl. [See Mosheim, 
Be Rebus Christ, p. 588, &c,— After. 

2 Origen, Comment, in Matthmem, par. I. Opp. pag 
420, 441, 442 ; Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. viif. cap. 
i. p. 291 ; Cyprian, in many Of tMWrte.— Mwr. 

3 See Gothofredus, Aft Godfcem TReodosiemtm, tom. 
vi. p. 48. [Several of the GatlroErc* writers, as, e. g. 
Baronius, Bellarmine, and Scbel#trat& believed these 
minor orders of the clergy were instituted by the apos- 
tles ; but the most learned writers of the Romish com- 
munion, and all the Protestants, maintain that they 
were first instituted in the third century. See CtardinaJ 
Bona, Rerum XMwgicar. lib. i. cap. xxv. sec. 18, If; 
Morin, Be OreHnatione, p. 3, Exerc. 14, com. % and’ 

1 BitighWs Grig. Eccles. vot i, Not eneoftihete orders 


Chap, ii.] 


CHURCH OFFICERS AND GOVERNMENT. 


6. Marriage was allowed to all the clergy 
from the highest rank to the lowest. Yet 
those were accounted more holy and excel- 
lent who lived in celibacy ; for it was the 
general persuasion that those who lived in 
wedlock were much more exposed to the 
assaults of evil spirits than others: 1 and it 
was of immense importance that no inipure 
or malignant spirit should assail the mind 
or the body of one who was to instruct and 
govern others. Such persons therefore 
wished, if possible, to have nothing to do 
with conjugal life. And this many of the 
clergy, especially in Africa, endeavoured to 
accomplish with the least violence to their 
inclinations ; for they^ received into their 
houses and even to their beds some of those 
females who had vowed perpetual chastity, 
affirming however most solemnly that 
they had no criminal intercourse with 
them. 3 These concubines were by the 
Greeks called tivvefoouroi, and by the Latins 
mulieres subintroductae. Many of the bi- 
shops indeed sternly opposed this shameful 
practice; but it was a long time before it 
was wholly abolished. 

7. Of the writers of this century the most 
distinguished for the celebrity of his name 
and for the ‘extent of his writings was Ori- 
gen # a presbyter and catechist of Alexan- 
dria, a man truly great and the instructor 
of the whole Christian world. Had his dis- 
cernment and the soundness of his judgment 
been equal to his genius, piety, industry, 
erudition, and his other accomplishments, 
he would deserve almost unbounded com- 
mendation. As he is, all should revere his 
virtues and his merits.® The second was 

Is even named by any writer who lived before Tertul- 
lian; nor are all of them named by him. Cyprian, in 
the middle of the third century mentions hypodiaconi, 
ncolythi , and tectores. See his Ep. xiv. xxiv. xxxvi. xlii. 
rKv- ixxix. ed. Baluz, And Cornelius, bishop of Rome, 
contemporary with Cyprian, in an epistle which is pre- 
served by Eusebius, JST.JE. lib. vi. cap. xtiii. represents his 
church as embracing 46 (irpeo-pyTcpovs) presbyters, 7 
(SiaKovavs) deacons, 7 (vitooicucqvovs) subdeacons 42, 
(aicokovQovs) acolythi, and exorcists (e£op/c«rra$), and 
readers (dvayvworra.?), with door-keepers (miXwpots), 
together 52. The particular functions of these inferior 
orders are hut imperfectly defined by the writers of the 
third century. Those of the fourth century describe 
more fully the duties of all these petty officers. — Mur. 

l Porphyry’s, irepl At rox»?s> ‘lib. lv. p. 417. 

* See Dodwell, Biss, tertia Cyprianica ; and Mura- 
tori. Dm. de Synisactis et Agapetis, in Ids Anecdota 
Greeca, p. 218 ; Baluze, Ad Cypriani Epistol. p. 5, 12, 
and others. [This shameful practice commenced be- 
fore this century. Slight allusions to it are found ip 
: the Shepherd ef Bermou and in Tertullian ; hut the 
first dTsrinct mention of it is in Cyprian, who inveighs 
, severely against it in some of his Epistles. Such con- 
nexions were considered as a marriage of souls with- 
out the marriage of bodies. See Mosheim, De Meb. 
Christ. &c. p. 599, &c. — Mur. 

3 See Huet, Origemana , aleamed and valuable work ; 
Doucin, Bistoire d r Origene et des Mouvernens arru 
vies dans Veglise au styet de sa Doctrine, Paris, 1700, 
8vo; and Bayle, Dktiormaire , tome iii. art. Origins, 
njari many others. [Origen, surnamed Adamantius, was 


J ulius Afrieanus, a very learued man, most 

an Alexandrian Greek, born of Christian parents, A.D. 
185. His father Leonidas was a man of letters, a de- 
vout Christian, and took great pains with the education 
of his son, especially in the holy Scriptures, some por- 
tion of which he required him daily to commit to 
memory. His education, begun under his father, was 
completed under Clemens Alexandrinus and the phi- 
losopher Saccas. Origen was distinguished for preco- 
city of genius, early piety, and indefatigable industry. 
When his father suffered martyrdom, A.D. 202, Origen, 
then seventeen years old, was eager to suffer with him, 
but was prevented by Ms mother. The property of the 
family was confiscated, and Origen with his widowed 
mother and six younger sons were left in poverty, but 
Origen found no difficulty in procuring a school for 
which his talents so well qualified him. The next year, 
A.D. 203, Demetrius, bishop of Alexandria, advanced 
him to the mastership of the catechetic school, though 
he was then only eighteen years old. His talents as an 
instructor, his eminent piety, and his assiduous atten- 
tion to those who suffered in the persecution, procured 
him high reputation and numerous friends among the 
Christians ; but his great success in making converts 
to Christianity and forming his pupils to be intelligent 
and devoted Christians, rendered him odious to the 
pagans who watched for opportunities to assassinate 
him. The austerity of his life was great. He fed on 
the coarsest fare, went barefoot, and slept on the ground. 
About this time he sold his large and valuable collection 
of pagan authors for a perpetual income of four oboli I 
(about fivepence) a-day, which he regarded as a com- 
petent support. Construing the passage in Matth. xix. 

12 literally, he acted upon that interpretation, in order 
to avoid temptation in his intercourse with his female 
pupils. About the year 212 he made a short visit to 
Rome. On his return he took his former pupil Hera- 
clas to be his assistant in the school, so that he might 
devote more time to the exposition of the Scriptures. 
Many learned persons, pagans and heretics, were con- 
verted by him ; and among them Ambrose, a Valen- 
tinian and a man of wealth, who became a liberal pa- 
tron of Origen and at last died a martyr. In the year 
215, the persecution under Caracalla obliged Origen to 
flee from Alexandria. He retired to Caesarea in Pales- 
tine, where he was received with high respect; and 
though not even a deacon at that time, the bishops of 
Caesarea and Jerusalem allowed him to expound the 
Scriptures publicly in their presence. The next year 
Demetrius called him hack to Alexandria and to his 
mastership of the catechetic school. About this time 
an Arabian prince invited him to his qourt, to, impact 
to him Christian instruction. Afterwards Mammsea, 
the mother of the Emperor Alexander Severus, sent for 
him to Antioch, in order to hear him preach. In the 
year 228, he was'publicly called to Achaia, to withstand 
the heretics who disturbed the churches there. On his 
return through Palestine!, Tbeoetistus bishop of Caesa- 
rea, and Alexander bishop of Jerusalem, ordained him 
a presbyter, to the great offence of Demetrius, who was 
envious of the growing reputation of his catechist. 
Demetrius had little to object against Origen, except 
that he was a eunuch, and that foreign bishops had no 
right to ordain his laymen. Controversy ensued, and 
in the year 280 Demetrius assembled two councils 
against him, the first of which banished Origen from 
Alexandria, and the second deprived him of bis clerical 
office. Demetrius also wrote letters to Rome and else- 
where, to excite odium against this unoffending man 
Heractas now succeeded him in the school at Alexan- 
dria, and Origen retired, A.D. 231, to Caesarea in Pales- 
tine. Here he resumed his office of instructor, and 
continued to write expositions of the Bible. But in the 
year 235 a persecution in Palestine obliged him to flee 
to Csesarea in Cappadocia, where he lived concealed for 
two years. After his return to Palestine he visited 
Athens; and about the year 244 was called to attend a 
council at Bostra in Arabia against Beryllus, bishop of 
that place, who was heretical in respect to the personal 
existence of Christ previous to his incarnation. Origen 
converted him to the orthodox faith. Demetrius, his' 
persecutor, died A.D. 232, and was succeeded by 
das, a disciple of Origen, after whom Dionysius* the 
Great filled the see of Alexandria from A.D. 248 to 2%i * 
The persecution of Origen died with his pe^na|'^tey ; ; 
Demetrius, and he was greatly beloved 
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of whose labours and works are lost. 1 The 
name of Hippolytus ranks very high among 

both the writers and the martyrs ; but his 
history is involved in much obscurity. 2 The 

by all around him till the day of his death. His resi- 
dence was now fixed at Csesarea in Palestine ; but he 
occasionally visited other places. Against the more 
learned pagans and the heretics of those times, he was 
a champion who had no equal ; he was also considered 
as a devout and exemplary Christian, and was beyond 
question the first biblical scholar of the age. He was 
master of the literature and the science of that age, 
which he valued only as subservient to the cause of 
Christ; hut he was more skilful in employing them 
against pagans and heretics, than in the explanation 
and confirmation of the truths of revelation. In the 
latter part of his life, during the Decian persecution, 
A.D. 250, he was imprisoned for a considerable time, 
and came near to martyrdom which he showed himself 
willing to meet. He was, however, released; but his 
sufferings in prison, added to his intense literary labours, 
had broken down his constitution, and he died, A.D. 
254, at Tyre, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. He was 
in general orthodox according to the standard of that 
age; but unfettered in his speculations and unguarded 
in his communications, he threw out some crude opi- 
nions which the next age gathered up and blazoned 
abroad, and for which he was accounted by some a 
heretic. The principal errors ascribed to him are 
derived from his four books Trepl apAov f De principiis, 
on the fixate principles of human knowledge), and are 
first, the pre-existence of human souls and their incar- 
ceration in material bodies for offences committed in 
a former state of being ; — second, the pre-existence of 
Christ's human soul and its union with the Divine na- 
ture anterior to the incarnation of Christ; — third, the 
transformation of our material bodies into ethereal ones 
at the resurrection;— fourth, the final recovery of all 
men and even devils through the mediation of Christ. 
Origen could number among his pupils many eminent 
martyrs and divines, among whom Firmilianus of Cap- 
padocia, Gregory Thaumaturgus, and Dionysius the 
Great, bishop of Alexandria, are best known at the pre- 
sent day. His life and history are best related by Euse- 
bius, Hist. Eccles. lib. vi. passim; and by Jerome, De 
Viris lllustr. cap. lv.; and Ep. xli or lxv. The united 
work of Pamphilus and Eusebius, in defence of Origen, 
in six books, is unfortunately lost, except the first book, 
of which we have a translation by Rufinus. Epipha- 
nius, H ceres, lxiv. gives a philippic upon Origen and his 
followers. Photius. Biblioth. cxviii. affords us some 
knowledge of his lost works. Origen was a most vo- 
luminous writer. Eusebius says he collected 100 Epis- 
tles of Origen; and that when sixty years old Origen 
permitted stenographers to write down his extempore 
discourses. Besides these he composed eight Books 
against Celsics in defence of Christianity, which are 
Still extant; four books -rrepl apxw, extant, in a 
: Latin translation by Rufinus; ten books entitled Stro- 
mata, which are lost; his Hexapla and Tetrapla, of 
which little remains; and tracts on prayer, martyrdom, 
and the resurrection; but his principal works are expo- 
sitions of the Scriptures. It is said he wrote on every 
book in the Bible except the Apocalypse. His allegori- 
cal mode of interpreting Scripture is described by Mos- 
; heim in the next chapter. Origen’s expositions are of 
, three kinds : — first, Homilies, or popular lectures; — se- 
cond, Commentaries, divided into books, which are full, 
elaborate, and learned expositions ; third, Scholia , or 
short notes, intended especially for the learned. A col- 
lection of Origen’s Scholia , and scattered remarks on 
Scripture, compiled by Basil the Great and Gregory 
Nazi&nzen, is extant, bearing the title of $tAo*:aAux 
A large part of his Homilies and Commentaries is wholly 
lost, and some of the others have come to us only in the 
Latin translation of Rufinus. The earlier editions of 
i Origen’s works are chiefly in Latin, and of little value, 
i Huet, a Benedictine monk, first published, A.D. 1668, 
in 2 vol$. fol. the expository works of Origen, Greek 
and Latin with notes and a valuable introduction en- 
titled Origeniana. Montfaucon, another Benedictine, 
collected and published what remains of his Hexapla 
and Tetrapla, Baris, 1714, 2 yols. fol.; but the best 
edition of all his works, except the Hexapla, is that 
of the Benedictines De la Rue, Paris, 1733-59, 4 vols. 
fol. The principal modern writers concerning Origen, 
| besides Huet and the De la Rues, are TiBemont, Mem. 
1 " '7 

dr Hist, de VEglise, tome iii. pages 216—264: Bayle, 
Diet. art. Origene; Cave, Hist. Lit. tom. i. p. 112, ifcc.; 
Lardner, Credibility, part ii. vol. ii. p. 161, &c.; Haloix, 
Defence of Origen; Doucin, Histoire d* Origene, Pari 3 , 
1700, 8vo; Mosheim, De Reb. Christ . pag. 605 — 680; 
Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. iv. pages 29—145; Nean- 
der, Kirchengesch. vol. i. pages 1172—1214; Milner’s 
account of Origen, Eccles. Hist. cent. iii. chap. v. vi. xv. 
is not impartial. — Mur. [The most recent work on 
Origen is Redepenning, Origenes erne Darstellung sein 
Lebens und sein. Lehre, Bonn, 1841, &c. The student 
should here again, in reference to Ongen and the Alex- 
andrian theology, consult Gieseler, Lehrbuch, &c. secs. 

62, 63, 64 ; Davidson’s Transl. vol. i. p. 229, &c. The 
only portion of Origen’s works which has been trans- 
lated into English is his Answer to Celsus, and even 
of that only the first two books were translated by 
Bellamy, Lond. 8vo. about 1710. — R. 

1 Julius Africanus, for erudition and as an interpre- 
ter of Scripture, is ranked with Clemens Alexandrinus 
and Origen by Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. xxxv. 
The best account of this distinguished man is derived 
from Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xxxi.; and 
Jerome, De Viris lllustr. cap. Ixiii. He was probably of 
Nicopolis, once called Emmaus, in Judea, and is sup- 
posed to have died, being a man in years, about A.D. 232. 

Of his life little is known, except that he once visited 
Alexandria to confer with Heraclas, head of the cate- 
chetic school after Origen; and that the city of Nico- 
polis having been burnt about A.D. 221, Africanus was 
sent as envoy to the emperor, with a petition that it 
might be rebuilt. His principal work was Annals cj 
the World f om the Creation down to A.D. 221, in five 
boobs, of which only fragments now remain. He was 
author of A Letter to Aristides, reconciling the two 
genealogies of our Saviour. Of this work we have a 
long extract in Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib.'i. cap. 7, and a 
fragment in Routh’s Reliquiae Sacrce, vol. ii. p. 115. 
Another letter of Africanus, addressed to Origen, is still 
extant in the works of Origen, vol. i. pages 10—12, ed 

De la Rue. Eusebius and others ascribe to Africanus 
another and larger work entitled Kecrrot. It is a 
miscellany and unworthy of a Christian divine. Many 
fragments of it have been collected by Thevenot, and 
published in his Collection of the Writings of the ancient 
Greek Mathematicians, Paris, 1693, fol. — Mur. 

2 The Benedictine monks have, with great labour 
and erudition, endeavoured to dispel this darkness. 

See Hist. Litter, de la France, tome i. p. 361, &c. Paris, 
1733, 4 to. [Both Eusebius, Hist . Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xx. 
xxii.; and Jerome, De Viris lllustr. cap. bti. make him 
to have flourished in the reign of Severus, A.D. 222, &c. 
and to have been a bishop, but of what city they could 
not learn. Subsequent writers were divided, some re- 
presenting him as an Arabian bishop, and others as 
bishop of Ostia, near Rome, whence he is surn&med 
Portuensis. That he was a martyr is generally con- 
ceded: though the poem of Prudentius, on the martyr- 
dom of Hippolytus, refers to another person who was a 
Roman presbyter. Eusebius, ubi supra, gives an account 
of his writings: — “Besides many other works, he wrote 
a treatise concerning Easter, in which he describes the 
succession of events, and proposes a Paschal Cycle of 
sixteen years ; the work terminates with the first year 
of the Emperor Alexander.” (Severus, A. D. 222.) 

“ His other writings which have reached me are these : 
on the HexaSmeron” (Gen. 1); “on what follows the 
Hexagmeron ; against Marcion; on the Canticles; on 
parts of Ezekiel ; concerning Easter; against all the 
heresies.” Besides these Jerome mentions his Com- - 
mentaries on Exodus, Zechariah, the Psalms, Isaiah, 
Daniel, the Apocalypse, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes; 
and some tracts. Certain other works of Hippolytus 
are enumerated in an inscription on the base of his 1 
statue, dug up near Rome in the year 1551; also by , 
Photius, Biblioth . No. 121 and 122; and Ebedjesus, in ' 
Asseman’s Biblioth. Orient, tom. iii. par. i. His Pas- 
chal Cycle is his only work which has come down to us 
entire. The dialogue concerning Christ and Antichrist, 
still extant, if really his, does him little credit as a theo- 
logian. The concluding part of his work against all 
the heresies still remains, and gives us &ie best accbunt 
we have* though a lame one, of the heresy of NoMur 
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writings now extant bearing the name of 
this great man are, not without reason, re- 
garded by many as being either spurious or 
at least corrupted. Gregory, bishop of 
New Caesarea [in Pontus], was surnamed 
Thaumaturgus on account of the numerous 
and distinguished miracles which he is said 
to have wrought. But few of his writings 
are now extant ; his miracle&are questioned 
by many at the present day. 1 I could wish 


[ All that remains of him, genuine and adulterated, and 
all that is ascribed to him, are well edited by Fabricius, 
in two thin volumes, fol Hamb. 1716-18. For a more 
full account of him and his writings, besides the His- 
toire Lite, de la France, and Fabricius, Ad Hippol. 
Opera ; see Tillemont, Me moires d l 'Hist. Eccles. tome 
iii. pages 104 and 309, &c ; Cave, Hist. Lit. vol. i. p. 102, 
&c ; Lardner, Credib. part ii. vol. ii. p. 69, &c ; Sch- 
roeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. iv. p. 154, &c.: Neander, 
Kirchengesch. vol. i. p. 1147, &c. — Mur. [An elabo- 
rate biography of this father may be seen in Smith’s 
I Diet, of Greek and Rom. Biogr, vol. ii. p. 490, where 
all the questions respecting his history and writings 
are carefully considered. — R. 

i See Anton, van Dale, Preface to his book, De Ora - 
cutis, p. 6. [Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. iv. p. 351, 
&c. and pages 380 — 392, and Lardner, Credibility , part 
ii. vol. ii. p. 450, &c. Gregory of New Caesarea in 
Pontus, whose original name was Theodorus, was born 
of heathen parents at New Caesarea near the beginning 
of this century. His family was wealthy and respect- 
able. After the death of his father, which was when 
he was fourteen years old, his mother and the children 
became nominally Christians. But Gregory was a 
stranger to the Bible, and ambitious to make a figure in 
the. world. About the year 231 he left Pontus, intend- 
ing to study law in the famous law school at Berytus, 
but meeting with Origen at Caesarea he was induced 
to change his purpose. He applied himself to the study 
of the Bible, was baptized, assumed the name of Gre- 
gory, and continued under the instruction of Origen 
eight years, except that he fled to Alexandria for a short 
time to avoid persecution. He was now a devoted 
Christian and a man of great promise. On leaving 
Origen, he composed and read in a public assembly a 
eulogy on his instructor, in which he gives an account of 
his own past life, and of the manner in which Origen 
himself allured him to the study of the scriptures, and 
changed all his views. He returned to Pontus and be- 
came bishop of his native city, New Csesarea, where he 
spent the remainder of his life. When created bishop 
he found but seventeen Christians in his very populous 
diocese. When he died there was only about the same 
number of pagans in it. He and his floek endured per- 
secution in the year 250. He attended the first council 
of Antioch against Paul of Samosata, in the year 264 
or 265, and died soon after. Some account of him is 
given by Eusebius, H. E. lib. vi. cap. 30, and lib. vii. 
cap 14, 28 ; Jerome, De Vvris Iflmtr. cap. Ixv. and Ep. 
ad Magnum . But his great eulogists among the an- 
cients were the two brothers, Basil the Great, and Gre- 
gory Nyssen, whose grandmother sat under the ministry 
of Gregory Thaum. and furnished her grandchildren 
with an account of him. Basil speaks of him in his Rook 
on the Holy Spirit and in his Epistles, No. 28, 110, 204, 
207, or 62, 63, 64, 75 ; and Nyssen, in his Life of Gre- 
gory Thaum. inter Opp. Greg or it Nys. tom. iii. p. 536, 
&c. Among the moderns who give us his history and 
enumerate his works, see Tillemont, Memoir es d l' Hist. 
EccL tomeiv. p. 131. &c. and Notes swr S. Greg. Thaum. 
p. 47 ; Du Pin, Noo. Biblioth. des Aut. Ecclh. tome L 
p. 184, &c.; Fabricius, Biblioth. Gr . vol. v. p. 247, &c.; 
Cave, Hist. Lit. vol. i. ; Neander, Kirchengesch. vol. i. 
pages 12 — 24, &c. ; Schroeckh, ubi supra ; Lardner, ubi 
supra , and Milner, Eccles. Hist, cent Iii. chap. 18. The 
only genuine works of Gregory which are extant are 
his Eulogy on Origen, which has been mentioned ; a 
Paraphrase on Ecclesiastes ; a short Confession of 
Faith (the last part of which some have questioned), 
and a Letter containing counsel for the treatment of 
the lapsed. The spurious works attributed to him are. 
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that many writings of Dionysius, bishop of 
Alexandria, were now extant ; for the few 
fragments which have reached us show that 
he was a man of distinguished wisdom and 
mildness of disposition, and prove that the 
ancients used no flattery when they styled 
him Dionysius the Great. 2 Methodius was 


Capita xii. De Fide , with anathemas; In Annuntia . 
tionem Sanctissimce Marias Sermones tres; in Sancta 
Theophania sive de apparitione Deiet Chnsti Baptumo; 
De anima , disputatio ad Tatianum; Expositio Fidei 
V Kara /xepoy iricrrvs, (relating only to the Trinity.) All 
these were collected and published with learned notes 
by Gerard Vossius, Mentz, 1604, 4to, and Paris, 1622, 
fol. with the works of Macarius, Basil of Seleucia, and 
a tract of Zonaras, subjoined — Mur. 

* The history of Dionysius is carefully written by 
Basnage, Histoire de I'Egiise, tome i. livr. ii. chap. v. p. 
68. [He was probably born of heathen parents but 
early converted to the Christian faith by Origen, under 
whom he had his education at Alexandria. He became 
a presbyter there ; and succeeded Heraclas, as head of 
the catechetical school, about the year 232 ; and on the 
death of Heraclas, A.D. 248, he again succeeded him 
in the episcopal chair, which he filled till his death in 
the year 265. We know little of his history, while a 
catechist, except that he now read carefully all the works 
of heretics and pagans, and made himself master of the 
controversies of the day (Euseb. H.E. lib. vii. cap vii;. 
As a bishop he was uncommonly laborious and faithful, 
and had little rest from persecution, in which he and 
his flock suffered exceedingly. These sufferings are 
described in the copious extracts from his writings, 
preserved by Eusebius, in his Hist. Eccles. lib. vi 
and vii. In the general persecution under Decius 
Dionysius was under arrest, and suffered much with 
his flock for a year and a half. Soon after his release, 
the pestilence began to lay waste the church and the 
city, and did not entirely cease till the end of twelve 
years. The warm contest respecting the rebaptism of 
converted heretics, about the year 256, was submitted 
by both parties to him, and drew forth several able 
productions from his pen. Not long after he had to 
withstand the Sabellians in a long and arduous contro- 
versy. In the year 257 the persecution under Valerian 
commenced; and for about two years Dionysius was 
in banishment, transported from place to place, and 
subjected to great sufferings. After his return in the 
year 260, insurrection among the pagans and civil war 
and famine raged at Alexandria. Scarcely was quiet 
restored, when this aged and faithful servant of God 
was solicited to aid in the controversy against Paul oi 
Samosata. His infirmities prevented his attending the 
council of Antioch in 265, where Paul was condemned ; 
but he wrote his judgment of the controversy, sent it to 
the council, and died soon after in the close of that 
year. In his controversy with the Sabellians he was, 
to say the least, unfortunate ; for in his zeal to main- 
tain a personal distinction between the Father and the 
Son. he let drop expressions which seemed to imply, 
that the latter was of another and an inferior nature to 
t*he former. This led the Sabellians to accuse him of 
heresy; and a council assembled at Rome called on 
him to explain his views. He replied in several books 
or letters, addressed to Diqnysius, bishop of Rome, 
which pretty well satisfied his contemporaries. After- 
wards, when the Arians claimed him, Athanasius came 
forth in vindication of his orthodoxy. Mosheim, ( De 
Rebus Christ, p. 696, &c.) supposed that Dionysius dif- 
fered from the orthodox on the one hand, and from 
Sabellius on the other, in the following manner : — They 
all agreed, that in Jesus Christ two natures, the human 
and the divine, were united. The orthodox maintained, 
that both natures constituted but one person, and denied 
personality to the human nature. Sabellius admitted the 
union of two natures in Christ, but denied personality 
to his divine nature. Dionysius distinguished two per- 
sons, as well as two natures, in Christ; and affirmed 
that the actions and sufferings of the human nature 
could not be predicated of the divine nature. Natalis 
Alexander has a Dissertation (Hist. Eccles. ssecuL iii 
diss. xix. ) in vindication of the orthodoxy, though not 
, of all the phraseology of Dionysius ; for & knowledge Of 
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a man of piety and had some weight of ' 
character ; but the few works of his remain- < 
i n <r prove him not to be a man of an accu- ■ 

rate and discriminating mind. 1 j 

8. Of the Latin writers of this century ■ 
Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, deservedly ' 
stands first. The epistles and tracts of this 
distinguished and eloquent man breathe : 
such a spirit of ardent piety, that almost no 
one can read them without feeling his soul 
stirred within him. Yet Cyprian would 
doubtless have been a better writer if he 
had been less studious of rhetorical orna- 
ments, and a better bishop if he had been 
more capable of controlling his temper and 
of discriminating between truth and error. 2 

the life and writings of Dionysius, the chief original 
sources are, Eusebius, Hist. J Eccles. lib. vi. cap xxix. 
xxxv. xl.— xlii. xliv — xlvi.; lib. vii. cap. i. iv.— • xi. xx.— 
Kxviii. ; Prcepar. Evang. lib. xiv. cap. xxiii.— xxvii. ; 
Jerome, De Viris lllmtr. cap.lxix. and Prafatio ad Lib. 
xviii.; Comment, in Esaiam ; Athanasius, De Sententia 
Dionysii, and De Synodi Niccence Decretis ; Basil, De 
Spiritu Sancto, cap. xxix. ; Epist. ad Amphil&ch. and 
Epist . ad Maximum. Of his works only two short 
compositions have come to us entire ; namely, his very 
sensible letter to Novatian s m Eusebi. Hist. Eccles. 
vi. 45), and his Epistola Canonica ad Basilidem But 
we have valuable extracts from many of his letters and 
books preserved by Eusebius. Athanasius also gives 
extracts from various works of his ; and Eusebius men- 
tions several from which he gives no extracts, and 
which are not now extant. — Mur . [All that has been 
preserved of Dionysius may be found in Gallandius, 
Biblio. Patrum, v. 3, p. 481, &c. and in a separate edi- 
tion published by S. de Magistris, Rome, 1706, folio, 
Greek and Latin, with a Dissertation on his life and 
writings. — R. 

l Methodius Patarensis Eubuliuswas bp. of Olympus 
or of Patara in Lycia, and afterwards of Tyre. He 
lived during the last half of the third century; and died 
a martyr at Chalcis in Greece, probably A. D. 311, 
during the Diocletian persecution. Jerome (De Viris 
tllustr. cap. lxxxiii.) ranks him among the popular 
writers, and commends him especially for the neatness 
of his style; but Socrates (in hi-s Hist. Eccles. lib. vi. 
cap. xiii.) represents him as one of those low and con- 
temptible scribblers, who endeavoured to bring them- 
selves into notice by assailing the characters of their 
superiors. His works, as enumerated by Jerome, are 
• two books against Porphyry (a large work now lost) ; 
Feast of the Ten Virgins (a dialogue of pious females, 
in praise of celibacy ; it is still extant, though perhaps 
corrupted ; but does its author little credit'* ; On the 
resurrection of the body, against Origen. Much of it is 
preserved. by Epiphanius, Hceres . lxiv.; Photius, Bib- 
lioth. ccxxxiv. &c.; On the witch of JEndor, against 
Origen (not extant) ; On free-will (and the origin of 
evil ; not from matter, but from abuse of human liberty. 
Extracts from it remain) ; Commentaries on Genesis 
and Canticles (almost wholly lost); many other popular 
works (not described by Jerome). The works of Me- 
thodius, so far as they remain, were edited with those 


Paris, 1644, fol. Several discourses of the younger Me- 
1 thodius, patriarch of Constantinople in the ninth cen- 
tury, have been ascribed to the older Methodius.— -Mur. 

2 Thascius Csecilius Cyprianus was born of heathen 
parents and probably about the year 200, at Carthage 
in Africa. He was rather dissipated, but was a man of 
genius and a teacher of rhetoric. In the year 244 or 
245 he was converted to Christianity by Csecilius, a 
presbyter of Carthage, whose name he assumed. An* 
account of his conversion we have in his tract, De 
Gratia Dei, ad Donatum. As soon as he became a 
Christian he distributed all his property in charity to 
the poor, devoted himself much to the study of the 
bible and of his favourite author TertulKan, and showed 
* seal and earnestness in religion seldom equalled. He 


The dialogue of Minutius Felix, •which he 
entitled Octavius, answers the arguments 

was made a presbyter a few months after his conver- 
sion, and was advanced to the episcopal chair in the 
year 248. As a bishop he was indefatigable and effi- 
cient. Few men ever accomplished so much in a long 
life, as Cyprian did in the ten years of his episcopacy. 

In the year 250 the Decian persecution obliged him to 
leave Carthage,' and live in concealment for more than 
a year. During his exile he wrote 39 _ epistles which 
are extant, addressed to his church, to its officers col- 
lectively or individually, to other bishops, and to various 
individuals. On his return to Carthage, A.D. 251, he 
had much to do to collect and regulate his flock ; a con- 
troversy arose respecting the reception of the lapsed to 
Christian fellowship, and Cyprian had personal con- 
tests with some of his presbyters who were opposed to 
him. He was also drawn into the Novatian contro- 
versy. The persecution was soon after renewed by the 
emperor Gallus ; and pestilence and famine spread 
wide, and incursions of barbarians from the desert laid 
waste the back country. Cyprian wrote and preached 
incessantly ; and in the year 253 called a council and 
roused up the African churches to great efforts fox re- 
deeming Christian captives. In the year 257 the per- 
secution under Valerian broke out, and Cyprian was 
banished to Curubis. The next year, A.D. 258, he was 
recalled from banishment, summoned before the new 
governor, Maximus, and condemned to be beheaded. 
Cyprian lived about twelve years after he embraced 
Christianity ; and during ten of these he was inces- 
santly engaged in active duties. It was impossible, 
therefore, that he should become a very learned theo- 
logian. Though a man of genius, he was not a meta- 
physician or philosopher, and seems not formed foi 
abstruse speculations. He was an orator and a man oi 
business rather than a profound scholar. The prac- ‘ 
tical part of Christianity and the ordSr and discipline 
of the church, most engaged his attention. Naturally 
ardent and poring daily over the writings of Teriul- 
lian, he imbibed very much the spirit and the principles 
of that gloomy Montanist ; and having high ideas of 
episcopal power and great intrepidity of character, he 
was an energetic prelate and a severe disciplinarian. 
The best original sources for the history of this dis- 
tinguished man are his own numerous letters and 
tracts, and the Passio S. Cypriani or account of his 
martyrdom, written by Pontius one of his deacons. He 
is very honourably mentioned by many of the fathers; 
and Gregory Naz. wrote a professed eulogy of him. The 
moderns also, especially the Roman Catholics and the 
English Episcopalians, have written elaborately con- 
cerning his history, his works, and his opinions. See 
Bp. Pearson’s Annates Cyprianici , and Dodwell’s Dis- 
sertationes Cyprianicce , in the Oxford edition of Cy- 
prian’s works, 1682; Tillemont, Mbnoires d T Histone 
Ecclfs. tome iv. p. 19, &c. and Notes sur S. Cyprten, p. t 
10, &c. ; Prud. Maran, Vita S. Cypriani, prefixed to 
Opp. Cypr. ed. Paris, 1726, pages 38 — 134, and Milner’s * 
Church Hist. cent. hi. chap. vii. — xv. — His works con- I 
sist of 81 Epistles, and 14 Treatises which- are ac- j 
counted genuine. His style is neither perspicuous 
nor chaste, but ardent and animated. The earlie^ 
editions of his works by Erasmus and others arranged 
bis letters in books, without regard to their dates or’ ; 
subjects; the edition of Pamelius, 1556, re-published r 
by Rigaltius, 1664, attempted to arrange them in chrono- ; * 
logical order ; the Oxford edition by Bp. Fell, 1682 j 
fol. perfected this arrangement ; the edition prepared! 


1726, fol. [the Benedictine edition] retains the orderf 
of Pamelius. The last two are the best editions. — Mun i 
[Cyprian’s works were translated Into English os-; 
tensibly from Fell’s edition, but X suspect merely from 
the French translation of Lambert, by N. Marshall,! 
Lond. 1717, folio. They have been recently translated 
anew and published ha two volumes of the Oxford 
Library of the Fathers i volume iii. containing his tM^ 
teen treatises and volume xvii his letters, with a very 
useful table prefixed, giving a scheme of the numbering 
of these epistles, which is different in the four principal 
editions of his works, and therefore very embarrassings;! 
this volume also contains the extant works of Mm 
T here is a separate biography of this eminent lather jj 
entitled The life and times cf St. Cypricm. by G.A. Pools ! 
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by which the Christians were commonly at- 
tacked by their adversaries, in a manner so 
spirited and eloquent, that it cannot he 
disregarded except by those who are willing 
to be ignorant of the state of the church in 
this century.J The seven books of Arno- 
bius, the African, against the Gentiles, are 
more full and copious, and though obscure 
in several places, will not be read without 
both pleasure and profit. Yet this rhetori- 
cian, who was superficial in his knowledge 
of Christian doctrines, has mingled great- 
errors with important truths, and has set' 
forth a strange philosophical kind of reli- 
gion, very different from that ordinarily re- 
ceived . 2 The writers of less eminence I 
leave to be learned from those who have 

Lond. 1840, 8 vo. ; but it is not worthy of the subject, 
though it has been translated into French, being well 
adapted to the taste of the continental Romanists. I 
have not seen Rettberg’s work mentioned by Danz, en- 
titled Cyprian dargestellt nach seinem Leben u. Wirken, 
Gott. 1831. The life of Cyprian, which is given in' 
Smith’s Diet . of Greek and Roman Biog. is from the 
pen of one of my colleagues. Professor Ramsay of the 
university of Glasgow, and, lake all his works, is most ' 
carefully and accurately compiled. — R. 

1 Minutius Felix was a Christian advocate at Rome, 
and is supposed to have been contemporary with Ter- 
tullian, and to have flourished about the year 220. He 
is mentioned by Jerome, De Viris Illustr. cap. Iviii. 
and by Lactantius, Institut. Divinar. lib. i. cap. xi. and 
lib. v. cap. i. Little is known of his history. His ele- 
gant dialogue between Caeeilius a pagan and Octavius 
a Christian, recounts the principal arguments urged 
for and against Christianity at that time, in a dear, con- 
cise, and forcible manner. The Latinity is pure and 
elegant. Jerome informs us that another tract now 
lost, De Fato vel contra Mathematicos, was ascribed to 
him, but from its style it was probably net his. In 
the middle ages the Octavius of Minutius was mis- 
taken for the 8th book (Liber Octavus) of Arnobius ; 
and it was so published in the earlier editions. It has 
been often republished. The best editions, cum notis 
variorum, are those of Gronovius, Leyden, 1789, 8vo. ; 
ind of Davis, Cambridge, 1707 and 1711, 8vo. The 
Germans are fond of the edition of Ceilarius, 1698, 8vo, 
republished by Linder, 1760, and by Emesti, 1773, 8vo, 
It has been translated into French, Dutch, [German,] 
and English ; the last, by Reeves, among his Apologies in 
defence cf the Christian religion, vol. ii. Lond. 1709, 8vo. 
—Mur. i [but much more accurately by Sir D. Dal- 
rymple, with notes and illustrations, Edin. 1781. There 
is also a short but excellent account of this father 
and of the best editions of the Octavius, by Professor 
Ramsay, in Smith’s Diet, cf Greek and Roman Biog. 
vol. ii. p. 144.—A 

2 Arnobius, senior, was a teacher of rhetoric at Sicca 
in Africa, during the reign of Diocletian. See Jerome, 
De Viris JUustr. cap. lxxix. He was at first an open 
adversary of the Christian religion, but at length bring 
fully convinced of its truth, he undertook to defend, it 
in a learned and elaborate work. But either Ms know- 
ledge of Christianity was then very limited, or he had 
studied the scriptures only in private and without seek- 
ing instruction from Christian teachers, for he enter- 
tained many singular opinions. Jerome reports (Chron. 
ad. ann. xx. Constantini ), that when Arnobius applied 
to the bishop for Baptism, the latter refused him from 
doubts of the sincerity of Ms conversion ; and that 
Arnobius wrote his book to satisfy the mind of the 
bishop. This account is called in question by some. 
See Lardner, Credibility , &c. part ii. vol iv. p. 7, and 
Neander, Kirchengesch. vol. i. p. 1 161, &c. He proba- 
bly wrote in the beginning of the fourth century, and 
died perhaps about A.D. 826. The best early editions 
of his work are those printed at Leyden, 1651 and 1657, 
4to. The latest edition is that of Orel, Lips. 1816, 8vo, 
Vn 2 parts, with an Appendix. '4847, Bro—Mur 


professedly enumerated the learned men 
among Christians.* 


3 The following notices of other leading men in this 
century may be interesting to the literary reader. 

Cains, a learned ecclesiastic of Rome, in the begin- 
ning of this century, is mentioned by Jerome, De Viris 
Illustr . cap. lix. and is quoted repeatedly by Eusebius. 
In his work against Proeulus the Montanist he assailed 
the Chiliasts, and ascribed but 13 epistles to St Paul. 
Euseb. H. E. ii. 25 ; iii. 28, and vi. 20. He has been 
supposed by some to be the author of the boric a gain at 
Artemon, quoted by Eusebius, &. E. v. 28. 

Just before A.D. 200, Theophilus bp. of Antioch, 
Bacchylus bp. of Caesarea in Palestine, and Polycrates 
bp. of Ephesus, called councils on the controversy re- 
specting Easter day, and composed synodic epistles. 
See J erome, De Viris Illustr. cap xliiL — xlv. and Euseb. 
H. E. v. 23 and 25. From the epistle of Polycrates 
valuable extracts are made by Jerome, ubi supra, and 
Euseb. H. E. iii. 31, and v. 24. 

At the commencement of this century laved Hera- 
clitus, Maximus, Candidus, Appion, Sextus, and Ara- 
bianus, who were distinguished as writers, according to 
Jerome, De Viris Illustr . cap. xlw. — ii. and Euseb. H.E. 

v. 27. Heraclitus commentated on Paul’s Epistles* 
Maximus wrote concerning the origin of evil (irept rrp. 
vkqs, from which we have a considerable extract in 
Euseb, Pr&pxr. Evang. vi. 22) ; Candidus and Appion 
explained the Hexaemeron or six days’ work, in 
Genesis; Sextus wrote on the resurrection; and Ara- 
bianus -composed some doctrinal tracts. 

Judas, o tf the same age, undertook a computation ot 
the seventy weeks of Daniel ; and brought down his 
history of events to A. D. 203. See Jerome, De VirL 
Illustr. cap. Iii. and Euseb. H.E. vi. 7. 

Ammonius was probably an Egyptian Christian, 
nearly contemporary with Origen; and not the apostate 
philosopher Ammonius Saccas, under whom Origen 
studied, though confounded with him by Euseb. H. E. 

vi. 19, and by Jerome, De Viris Illustr. cap. lv. See 
Fabricius, BiMioth. Gr. iv. p. 161, and Mosheim, De 
Reb. Christ, p. 281, &c. He wrote a book on the agree- 
ment of Moses with Jesus, which is lost, and »#<*♦•- 
many cf the four Gospels, which is supposed to be one u. 
those still extant in the BibUoth. Max. Patrum. But 
whether the larger Harmony, in tom. ii. part ii. or the 
smaller, in tom. iii. is thegenuine work, has been doubted. 
See Lardner, Credibility, &c. part ii. vol. H. p. 146, &c. 

Tryphon, a disciple of Origen, is said fey Jerome ( D* 
Viris Illustr. cap. Iviii.) to have been very learned in 
the scriptures, and to have written many epistles and 
tracts, and particularly a treatise concerning the red 
heifer in the book of Numbers, c. xlx.; and another on 
the dividing of the birds in Abraham’s sacrifice, Gen. 
xv. 10. Hothing of his Is extant. 

Symmachsus, originally a Samaritan, then a Jew, and 
at last an Ebionite Christian, gave a free translation of 
the O.T. into Greek; and also defended the principles 
of the Ebionites, in a Commentary on Matthew’s Gos- 
pel. See Euseb. H.E. vi. 17. 

Narcissus was made bp. of Jerusalem, A.D. 196, After 
four years of faithful service be was fklsely accused of 
immoral conduct ; and though generally accounted in- 
nocent, he voluntarily abdicated his office and lived in 
retirement till A.D. 216, when he resumed his office 
and continued in it till his martyrdom, A.D. 237. He 
was then 116 years old. See Euseb. H. E. vi. 9, 10, 11. 

Alexander succeeded Narcissus A.D. 827, and held 
the chair fourteen years. This eminent man was bishop 
■of a church in Cappadocia when called to the see of 
Jerusalem. He was a great patron of Origen, and 
wrote several epistles, from which extracts are pre- 
served. After important services to the church he (tied 
a martyr, A.D. 251. See Jerome, De Viris Ilbustr. can. 
xKi. and Eusebius, H. E. vi 11, 14, 19, 26, 39, and 46. 

Firmilian, bp. of Caesarea in Cappadocia, was a great 
admirer and a disciple of Origen. He was a man of 
high eminence in the church, and died at Tarsus, on 
his way to the second council of Amaoeh against Fatal 
of Samosata, about A.D. 266. A long and able epistle 
of his t;o Cyprian on the rebaptism of heretics, is pre- 
served in a Latin translation among the works of Cyprian, 
* Ep 75. See Euseb. H.E. vi. 26, 27, 46, and vii. 5, 29. 

Pontius, a deacon of Carthage, attended Cyprian at 



his death, and wrote an account of his martyrdom,' and of Davis, subjoined to his Minutius Felix, Camb. 
which has reached us, though perhaps interpolated. It 1711, 8vo, are the best. 

is prefixed to Cyprian’s works, and is found in Ruinart, Anatolius, a very scientific ecclesiastic of Alexandria, 
Acta Selecta Martyrum. See Jerome, Be Viris Illustr. who by his address once delivered his townsmen from 
cap. lxviii. Pontius himself, it is said, suffered martyr- a siege. He was made Bishop of Laodicea in Syria 
dom shortly after; of which an account is extant, pro- about A.D. 270, and published canons for ascertaining 
fessedly vritten by his fellow-deacon Valerius; in Easter, from which Eusebius {H.E. vii. 32), has pre- 


Baluze's Miscellanea, tom. ii. p. 124. 


served an extract ; and Institutes of Arithmetic, of 


Cornelius, Jbp. of Rome, was elected June 2, A.D. which some fragments still remain. Eusebius (ubi 
25 1 , in apposition to Novation ; and, after fifteen months, supra) gives a long account of him. See also Jerome, 
died in banishment at Centumeellae (Civita-Vocchia) ; De Viris Illustr. cap lxxiii. What remains of his works 
Sept. 14, A.D. 252. In the works of Cyprian there are has been published, Greek and Latin, by Bucherius in 
extant two epistles of Cornelius to Cyprian, and ten his Doctrina Temporum , Antw. 1634, fol. 
epistles of Cyprian to Cornelius. Cyprian describes Archelaus, bishop of Carrha in Mesopotamia, fiou- 
him ( Ep. 52, ed. Baluz.) as an unimpeachable char- rished about A.D. 278. He wrote in Syriac his deputa- 
acter— a pious, sensible, modest man — well qualified to tion with Manes the heretic, which was early translated 
be a bishop. Jerome (De Viris Illustr. cap. lxvi.) men- into Greek and thence into Latin. See Jerome. Be 
tions four epistles of Cornelius to Fabius bp. of Antioch, Viris Illustr. cap. Ixxii. A large part of the Latin copy 
and Eusebius gives us along and valuable extract from was first published by Valesius, subjoined to Socrates, 
one of them. H.E. vi. 43. See Bower’s Lives qf the Histona Eccles afterwards, together with what re- 
Popes, vol. i. mains of the Greek, by Zaccagnius in his Collection qf 

, Novatian, first a presbyter, and then the schismatical rare Works of the Gteek and Latin Church , Rome, 
bishop of Rome, wrote (according to Jerome, Be Viris 1698, 4to, pages 1 — 102; and, lastly, by Fabricius, ad 
Illustr . cap. lxx.) Be Pascha ; Be Sabbatho ; Be dr - finem Opp. S. Hippolyti , 2 vols. fol. 
mmcisione; D<? Sacerdote; Be Oratione s Be Cibis Ju - Pierius, a presbyter, and perhaps catechist of A lexan- 

aaicis (extant, inter Opp. Tertulliani) ; Be Instantia / dria. He was of Origen’s school, very learned in the 
Be Attala ; Be Trinitate (a large book, being an abridg- Scriptures, and wrote many discourses and expositions 
ment of a work of Tertullian extant, inter Opp Tertul. ) in a neat and simple style. He was called Origen Ju- 
and many other works. An epistle written by him to nior. His long discourse on the prophet Hosea is par- 
Cyprian, in the name of the Roman clergy A.D. 250, ticularly noticed by Jerome. Photius ( Eiblioth . cxix.) 
is likewise extant ( See Opp. Cypriani , Ep. 31, ed. mentions twelve books of his expositions. He was of 
Baluz.) and shows that he was a man of talents and a an ascetic turn, lived considerably into the fourth cen- 
good writer His rival, Cornelius, describes him as a tury, and spent his latter years at Rome. Nothing of 
very bad man. See Euseb. H. E. vii. 43. his remains. See Jerome, Be Viris Illustr. cap. lxxyi,- 

Stephen, bp. of Rome, A.D. 253 — 257, is chiefly and Eusebius, H. E. vii. 32. " 

famous for his presumptuous attempt to excommuni- Theognostus of Alexandria, a friend or Origen and 
cate Cyprian and many other bishops of Africa and the perhaps successor to Pierius in the catechetic school 
East, for rebaptizing converted heretics. See Euseb. He wrote seven books of Hypotyposes; of which Pho- 
v }*' 2 — 5, 7 ; Cyprian, Ep. 70 — 75 ; Bower's Lives tius {Eiblioth cvi.) has preserved an abstract. Photius 

deemed him heretical in regard to the Trinity; but 
Sixtus II. bp. of Rome, A.D. 257, 258, and a martyr, Athanasius makes quotations from him -in confutation 
was more conciliatory than his predecessor. Euseb H. E. of the Anans. See Fabricius, Eiblioth . Gr. vol. xix. t>. 
vn. 5,9. Bower’s Lives of the Popes, vol. i. Various sup- 408. 

posititious writings are extant under his name. The Lucian, a learned presbyter of Antioch. He adhered 
most noted !S a series of 460 moral Apophthegms, trans- for some time to Paul of Samosata. * To him most of 
lated by Rufinus Jerome (on Ezek. cap. xviii. and the churches from Syria to Constantinople were in- 
elsewhere), and Augustine, {Retract, lib. ii. cap. 42), debted for corrected copies of the Septuagint. Jerome 
pronounce them the work of Sixtus, a pagan philoso- mentions him as the author of several theological tracts 
ptier ; which they probably are, notwithstanding Sieber, and letters ; and a confession of faith drawn up by him 
their editor (Lips. 1725, 4to), has laboured hard to fix is still extant in Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. x.: 
them on this Roman bishop. and in Walch’s Eiblioth. Symbol. Vetus, p. 29, &c. He 

bp. of Rome, A.D. 259—269, was a learned was a very pious man, and suffered martyrdom at Nico- 
ciSjj g «° d ® ee „ B £ sl1 ’. F P- 220, and Be media, A.D. 31 1. See Euseb. H. E. viii. 13, and ix. 6; 

Sp.Sancto , cap. xxix ; Euseb. H.E. vi. 7. He wrote an and Jerome, Be Viris Illustr. cap. lxxvii. 
epistle against the Sabellians, of which Athanasius ( Be Hesychius, an Egyptian bishop and martyr, was fa- 
iSm IS 8 preser , ved an ex ! ra f t 5 mous at the same period for setting forth correct copies 

him ^ °? ys “ m of Alexandria, acquainting of the Septuagint in Egypt. Whether he was that 

him with the dissatisfaction of a council of bishops at Hesychius who compiled a useful Greek Lexicon, still 
some expressions concerning the Trinity extant, is uncertain. He died a martyr, A.D. 311. See 
used by that patriarch, and requesting of him an Euseb. H.E. viii 13; and Fabricius,' Eiblioth. Gr. vol 

^planation which was given in four Letters or iv. p. 554, &c. [The student will see the question re- 

Euseb f, lex ' and specting the identity of the Christian martyr and the 

£|UseD. a. js,. vn. 26; See Bowers Lives qf Ihe Popes , Greek grammarian discussed in Smith’s Bid. qf G) eek 

vo rV , . . „ . and Rom. Eioe. vol. ii. pages 446 and 448. R 

pres Jj yt ®? JP d at ® a ® h ®. r of Philosophy at Pamphilus the martyr was a native of Berytus, but a 
^unft^»oSr.^^p tly i dl ? 1 2 gUlshed lun ? s S f m the third Presbyter of Caesarea in Palestine, where he established 
v? f Samo v sat ^ A D ; 269 - Two a school, and collected a theological library which has 
hSetw hS f^b? a \?1 € i Unable 10 GOnv l c * the crafty been of immense service to the Christian world. This 
of ti?e^ o SwM?i°^ enC0Unt if red ? ln ? "i pre " library horded to Eusebius, Jerome, and many others, 
™ s^graphfrs took down the means of becoming learned divines, and of benefit 
their dialogue. Paul was now convicted; and the ting the world by their writings. To this establishment 
De Ftrit tU ‘ 29 ’ J erome > ecclesiastical history and biblical learning are peculiarly 

. ... indebted. Pamphilus was a pupil of Pitrius, an aS 

African, s^ont^nc^r “ TJ * °f Euse- I 


666. The editions with notes by Schurtzfleisch. 1710, Victorinus,’bishop of Petario STjpper Pannonia 'Pe 
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CHAPTER IH. 

HISTORY OP THEOLOGY. 

1. To the cornmon people the principal 
truths of Christianity were explained in 
their purity and simplicity, and all subtle- 
ties were avoided ; nor were weak and ten- 
der minds overloaded with a multitude of 
precepts. 1 * * But in their schools and in their 
books the doctors who cultivated literature 
and philosophy, and , especially those of 
Egypt, deemed it proper and becoming to 
subject Divine wisdom to the scrutiny of 
reason, or rather to the precepts of their 
philosophy; and to find out a hidden mean- 
ing in the doctrines taught by Christ. At 
the head of this class was Origen, who being 
fascinated with the Platonic philosophy, 
ventured to apply its laws to every part of 
religion, and persuaded himself that the 
philosophy which he admired could assign 
the causes and grounds of every doctrine, 
and determine its precise form. 8 He must 


tau in Steyermark), wrote Commentaries on Gen. Exod. 
Levit. Isa. Ezek. Habak Eccles. Cant, and the Revela- 
tion: also a book against all the heresies. He died a 
martyr, A.D. 303. Jerome says he understood Greek 
oetter than Latin ; and therefore his thoughts are good, 
but his style had. Cave (Hist. Liter, vol. i.) pub- 
lished a fragment of his Commentary on Genesis. 
Whether the Commentary on the Revelation, now ex- 
tant under his name, be his, has been much doubted; 
because this comment is opposed to Chiliasm, whereas 
Jerome ( De Viris Rluslr. cap. xviii.) says that Victo- 
rious favoured the sentiment of Nepos and the Chiliasts. 
See Jerome, De Viris Illustr. cap. lxxiv.-— Mur. 

‘ See Origen, in De Principiis , Opp. tom. i. p. 49, 
and lib. i. De Princip . cap. vii. p. 69, ed. De la Rue ; 
also Gregory Neocsesar. Expositio Fidei, p. 11, Opp. ed. 

2 In Ms Stromata , which are lost, and In his work 

De Principiis , which is preserved in the Latin transla- 
tion of Rufinus. [See a long note of Mosheim on the 
philosophy and theology of Origen, in his Comment, de 

Reb. Christ, p. 004, &c. It does not appear that Origen 
regarded reason or philosophy as of higher authority 
than revelation. He believed indeed that there is a 
true philosophy as well as a false, and that the dictates 
of the former are to he received and confided in ; but he 
also believed that the Scriptures contain a divine reve- 

lation which is to be received and followed with impli- 
cit confidence; and that no philosophy is true which 
contradicts the plain declarations of the Scriptures. At 
the same time he believed that the Scriptures for the 
most part only state the simple truths and facts of re- 
ligion, without explaining the grounds and reasons of 
them; and that they state these truths and facts in a 
plain and popular manner without acquainting us with 
the metaphysical nature of the subjects. In his opinion 
it was the proper business of reason or philosophy to 
Investigate more fully the causes and grounds of these 
religious truths and facts, and to examine and deter- 
mine their metaphysical nature. Such it appears were 

Origen’s fundamental principles. A nd ho w few are th ey 
who in this or in any age have adopted more consistent 
views? Yet he erred; and erred just as theologians 
have ever been prone to do, by relying too confidently 
on the correctness and certainty of what he regarded as 
the conclusions of true philosophy. His errors accord- 
ingly were nearly all in relation to religious philosophy, 

or ontology and metaphysics. He reasoned according 
to the reigning philosophy of the age and country in 

which he lived. He the refore believed in the pre-exist- 
ence of human souls, and their incarceration in bodies 
for offences previously committed; that the senses are 


indeed be acknowledged to have proceeded 
in this matter for the most part with timi- 
dity and modesty; but his example sanc- 
tioned this faulty mode of treating theology, 
and led his disciples to burst the barriers 
he prescribed, and to become very un- 
guarded in explaining divine truths accord- 
ing to the dictates of philosophy. To these 
divines as the parents, that species of theo- 
logy which is called philosophic or scholastic 
owes its birth, but it afterwards assumed 
various forms according to the capacity and 
erudition of the men who delighted in it. 2 3 

2. It is a singular circumstance that 
another species of theology which has 
been denominated mystic, and which has 
a natural tendency to destroy the former, 
originated from the same sources and 
nearly at the same time. Its authors are 
unknown; but its causes and the process 
of its formation are manifest. Its origi- 
nators assumed that well-known doctrine 
of the Platonic school, which was approved 
also by Origen and his followers, that a 
portion of the Divine nature was diffused 
through all human souls ; or to express the 
same thing in other words, that reason in 
us is an emanation from God himself, and 
comprehends the elements or first princi- 
ples of all truths human and divine. Yet 
they denied that men, by their own efforts 
and care, can excite this divine spark within 
them; and therefore they disapproved of 
the endeavours of men to gain clear percep- 
tions of latent truths by means of defini- 
tions, discrimination, and reflection. On 
the contrary they maintained that silence, 
inaction, solitude, repose, the avoidance of 
all active scenes, and the mortification and 
subjugation of the body, tended to excite 
this internal word [Xoyog, or reason ] to put 
forth its hidden energies, and thus to in- 
struct men in divine things ; for the men 
who neglect all human affairs, and with- 
draw their senses and their eyes from the 
contagious influence of material objects, do 
spiritually, or with the mind, return to God 
again; and being united with God they not 
only enjoy vast pleasure, but they see in 
its native purity and undisguised that truth 
which appears to others only in a vitiated 
and deformed state. 

3. Such reasoning induced many in this 

polluting to the soul and must be all mortified; that all 
rational beings are left of God to follow their own 
choice, and are restrained only by motives the most 
powerful of which is punishment; and that ultimately 
God will thus bring all his creatures to be wise and holy 
and happy. — Mur. 

3 In his Comment . de Reb. Christ, pages 658—667, 
Mosheim endeavours to show that Origen, by his reli- 
gious philosophy, laid the foundations of mystic theology 
in the Christian church ; but the evidence he adduces is 
. by no means conclusive. — Mar. “ 1 

X 


CENTURY in. 


[Part. n. 


century to retire into deserts, and to <*ma- 5. The same i Ongen stands unquestiona- 

ciate their bodies by fasting and hardships ; bly at the head of the interpreters of the 
a ad by Tuchmoti ves rather than by fear of Bible in this century. But with pain it 
the Decian persecution, I suppose Paul the must be added, he was first among those 
hermit was led to roam in the deserts of who hare found in the Scriptures a secure 
Thebais, and to lead a life more becoming retreat for all errors and idle iancies. As 
an irrational animal than a human being.* this most ingenious man could see no feasi- 
This Paul is said to be the author of the ble method of vindicating all that is said m 
institution of Eremites. But this mode of the Scriptures, against the cavils of the 
life prevailed among Christians long before heretics and. the enemies of Christianity 
Paul the hermit; in fact it was practised provided he interpreted the language of the 
long before the Christian era, in Egypt, Bible literally, he concluded that he must 
Syria, India, and Mesopotamia, and it still expound the sacred volume m the way in 
exists among the Mahometans as well as which the Platonists were accustomed to 
the Christians in those arid and burning explain the history of their gods. Hetbere- 
climates ; 9 for the heated atmosphere which fore taught that the words m many parts of 
overspreads those countries naturally dis- the Bible convey no meaning at all ; and m 
poses the inhabitants to repose and indo- some places where be acknowledged there 
lence, and to court solitude and melancholy. 3 was some meaning in the words, he mam- 

4. Among those who laudably employed tained that under them there was contained 
themselves on the sacred volume, the first ; a hidden and concealed sense,. which was 
place is due to those who took earnest care mneh to be preferred to their literal mean- 
tkat copies of the Bible might everywhere! mg. 5 And this hidden sense it is that he 

be found accurately written, and at a mo- — 

derate price: that it might be translated* preserved have been collected and published by that 
• a ,r r i 7 j ornament of the once learned Benedictines, Bernh. de 

into other languages,, and that amended and ^ ont f aucon> Paris, 1713, 2 vois. fol. see also Buddeus, 
faultless editions might become common. Isagoge m Theologiam , tom. ii. p. 1376, &c.; and Carp- 
Many opulent Christians of those times are 

known to have expended no small portion a sixfold Bible. The former contained in parallel 
of their estates in furtherance of these ob- columns, l, Aquiia’s Greek version; % that of Sym- , 
. T , • 1 1 q™ machus; 3, the Septuagint version; 4, the Greek, ver- . 

jectS. In Correcting the copies Ot the oep- sion of Theodotion. The Hexapla contained throughout | 
tuagint version, Pierius and. Hesychius in six columns, generally eight, and occasionally nine, | 
o-nrl at Anti* nub pmnlnvpd thus arranged:— 1, The Hebrew text in the Hebrew oha- 

-kg)pt, and lAlCian at Antiocn, employed racter; 2j the Hebrew text in Greek characters; 3, 

themselves with laudable industry. jSJor Aquiia’s version : 4, that of Symmachus ; 5, the Septua- 
should the nearly similar efforts of Pamplli- gi * } G’ of Theodotion; 7, and 8, two other Greek 
. , J , , f. versions whose authors were unknown; 9, another 

lus the martyr be passed Without, notice. Greek version. The three last being anonymous ver- 
But (Driven passed all others in dili- sions are denominated the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh 

XT:-. Greek versions. The most useful parts of Montfaucon's 

gence and patient labour in this way. His ft exa pi a with additions, corrections, and notes, have 
Hexapta t though [nearly] destroyed by the been published in two vols. 8vo, by Bahrdt, Lips. 1769- 

ravages of time, will remain an eternd 70 ^^- be consulted the Preface of De la Rue to 
monument Otthe incredible application with the second volume of Origen’s works, ed. Paris, 1733, 
which that great man laboured to subserve fol * With greater fulness and precision I have stated 

M i; * 4 and explained Ongen’s system of biblical interpretation 

the interests 01 the Christian religion. i n my Comment, de Reb. Christ . &c. p. 629, where also 

his philosophy, his theology, and his contest with bi- 

1 His life was written by Jerome. [See also the Acta shop Demetrius, are formally taken up and discussed. 
Sanctorum, Antwerp, tom. L January 10, p. 662,—Schl. [With this may he compared the observations of that 

* See the Travels of Paul Lucas, A.D. 1714, vol. ii. distinguished philologist, Professor Ernesti, in his Dis- 
p. 363. [The reader will recollect the Dervises and Fa- sertatio de Origene, interpretations librorum SS. gram- 
kirs who roam over the whole country from the shores maticce auctore , written A.D. 1756. Ernesti shows that 
- of the Mediterranean to the Ganges. Jerome reports the merits of this Christian father. In regard to the 
in the preface to his life of Paul of Thebais, on the ques- criticism and exposition of the Old and New Tes£a- 
thmable authority of Amathas and Macarius, twc dis- ments, were by no means small, The leading thoughts 
ciples of St. Anthony, that Paul the hermit of Thebais of Mosheim, as stated in his Comment de Reb. Christ 
was the first whcpracti$ed this mode of life. But high &c. are the following: — Origen was not the inventor of 
ideas of the sanctity of denouncing social and civilised the allegorical mode of expounding the Scriptures. It 
life and dwelling in deserts among beasts, were preva- was in use among the Jews before the Christian era. 
lent before Paid In the middle of this century turned ('Ernesti goes farther, and seeks its origin in the schools 
hermit Thus Narcissus, bishop of Jerusalem, obtained of the prophets.) Philo was a great allegorist; and 
great reputation in the dose of the second century, by Pantsenus and Clemens Ales- were the first Christian 
secreting himself many years ip the desert. Eusebius, allegorists. Origen took greater liberties in this mqde 
«.E. Hb. vt. cap. ix. x. The origin of religious erejni- of interpretation ; and it was not simply his resorting 
tism may perhaps be traced back to the early pagan to allegories, but his excesses in them, which drew upon 
philosophers; for Porphyry (irepl caroxys, sec. 35) him enemies. Before his day all interpreters explained 
assures us that the ancient Pythagoreans were distin- 1 the narrations and the laws contained In the Bible, a©» 
giushed for their attachment to this mode of life. — Mur. ! cordingto their literal meaning; but Clrigen perversely 

3 The peculiar predispositions of eastern habits to an j turned a large part of biblical history into moral Wes, 

Taylor, in ; and many of the laws into allegories. ProhaSr b« 

! JJgk ^ vst ' 4th edit, p 205, &c.--#. ! learned this ip the school of Ammonius, which ex- 

4 The fragments of tins Herculean work which lure pounded Hesiod, Homer, and the whole fabulousMstory 
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searches after in his commentaries, inge- 
niously indeed, but perversely, and gene- 


of the Greeks allegorically. The predecessors of Ori- 
gen, who searched after a mystical sense of Scripture, 
still set a high value on the grammatical or literal 
sense; but he often expresses himself as if he attached 
no value to it Before him allegories were resorted to 
only to discover predictions of future events, and rules 
for moral conduct; but he betook himself to allegories, 
in order to establish the principles of his philosophy 
on a scriptural basis. All this must have been offen- 
sive to many Christians. His propensity to allegories 
must be ascribed to the fertility of his invention, the 
prevailing custom of the Egyptians, his education, the 
instructions he received from his teachers, and the 
example both of the philosophers, of whom he was an 
admirer, and of the Jews, especially Philo To these 
may be added other causes. He hoped, by means of 
his allegories, more easily to convince the Jews, to 
confute the Gnostics, and to silence the objections of 
both. This he himself tells us, De Principiis, lib. viii. 
cap. viiL p. 164, <fcc. ? but we must not forget his attach- 
ment t© that system of philosophy which he em- 
braced. This philosophy could not be reconciled with 
the Scriptures, except by a resort to allegories ; and, 
therefore, the Scriptures must be interpreted allegori- 
cally, that they might not conti adict his philosophy. 
He also believed that it was doing honour to the holy 
Scriptures, to consider them as diveise from all human 
compositions, and as containing hidden mysteries 
See Homify xv. on Genesis, Opp. tom. ii. p. 1)9 : and 
Ilomily on Exod, Opp. tom. ii. p. 129; and finally, he 
thought many of the objections of the enemies of reli- 
gion could not be fully answered w thout recurrence 
to allegories. His general principles for the interpre- 
tation of the sacred volume resolve themselves into 
the following positions 1. The Scriptures resemble 
man. As a pmn consists of three parts, a rational 
mind, a sensitive soul, and a visible body, so the Scrip- 
tures have a threefold sense, a literal sense, corre- 
sponding with the body; a moral sense, analogous to 
the soul; and a mystical or spiritual sense, analogous 
to the rational mind. Homily v. on Levit. sec. 5. Opp. 
tom, ii. p. 209. 2. As the body is the baser part of man, 
SO the literal is the less worthy sense of Scripture. And 
as the body often betrays good men into sin, so the lite- 
ral sense often leads us into error. Stromata, lib. x. 
quoted by Jerome, b. iii. Comment on Galat . cap. iii. 
Opp. tom. L p. 41. 3. "Yet the literal sense is not wholly 
useless. He Principiis, lib. iv. sec. 12, p. 169; and sec. 
14, p. 173. 4. They who would see farther into the 
Scriptures than the common people must search out 
the moral sense. 5. And the perfect, or those who have 
attained to the highest degree of blessedness, must also 
Investigate the spiritual sense. He Principiis, lib. iv. 
sec. ii. p. 168, 6. The moral sense of Scripture in- 

structs us relative to the changes in the mind of man, 
and gives rules for regulating the%eart and fife. 7. The 
spiritual sense acquaints us with the nature and state 
and history <?f the spiritual world, composed of two 
parts, the heavenly and the earthly. The earthly, mys- 
tical or spiritual world, is the Christian church on 
earth. The heavenly, mystical world is above, and cor- 
responds in all its parts with the lower world, which 
was formed after its model. 8. As the Scripture con- 
tains the history of this twofold myjstic world, so there 
is a twofold pAystic sense or Scripture, an allegorical 
and an analogical. 9. The mystic sense is diffused 
throughout the holy Scriptures. 10. Yet we do not 
always meet with both the allegorical sense and the 
anagogical in every passage. 11. The moral sense like- 
wise pervades the whole Bible. 12. But the literal 
sens© does not occur everywhere; for many passages 
have no literal meaning. 13. Some passages have only 
two senses; namely, amoral and a mystical [the mys- 
tical being either allegorical or anagogical, rarely both,] 
other passages have three senses [the moral, the mys- 
tical, and the literal.} 14. The literal sense is perceived 
by every attentive reader. The moral sense is some- 
what more difficult to be discovered. 15. But the mys- 
tic sense non© can discover with certainty, unless they 
are wise men, and also taught of God 16. Neither can 
even such men hope to fathom all the mysteries of the 
sacred volume. 17. In searching for the anagogical 
sense,' especially, a person must proceed with peculiar 
care and caution.— [Mosheim states the follow- 
ing as Origen’s general role for determining when a 


rally to the entire neglect and contempt of 
the literal meaning. 1 This recondite sense 
he moreover divides into the moral and the 
mystical or spiritual ; the former containing 
instruction relative to the internal state of 
the soul and our external actions, and the 
latter acquainting us with the nature, the 
history, and laws of the spiritual or mysti- 
cal world. He fancied that this mystical 
world was also twofold, partly superior or 
celestial, and partly inferior and terrestrial, 
that is the Church : and hence he divided 
the mystical sense of Scripture into the 
terrene or allegorical, and the celestial or 
anagogical. This mode of interpreting 
Scripture, which was sanctioned by Jewish 
practice, was current among Christians be- 
fore the times of Origen ; but as he gave 
determinate rules for it, and brought it into 
a systematic form, he is commonly regarded 
as its originator. 

6. Innumerable expositors in this and the 
following centuries pursued the method of 
Origen, though with some diversity; nor 
could the few who pursued a better method 
make much head against them. The com- 
mentaries of Hippolytus which have reached 
us show that this holy man went wholly into 
Origen’s method. And no better, probably, 
were the expositions of some books of the 
Old and New Testaments, composed by 
Victorinus, which are lost ; but the Para- 
phrase on the book of Ecclesiastes, by Gre- 
gory Thaumaturgus, still extant, is not 
liable to the same objection, although its 
author was a great admirer of Origep. Me- 
thodius explained the book of Genesis, and 


passage of Scripture may be taken literally, and when 
not; viz. Whenever the words, if understood literally, 
will afford a valuable meaning 1 , one that is worthy of 
God, useful to men, and accordant with truth and cor- 
rect reason, then the literal meaning is to be retained; 
but whenever the words, if understood literally, will 
express what is absurd, or false, or contrary to correct 
reason, or useless, or unworthy of God, then the literal 
sense is to he discarded, and the moral and mystical 
alone to be regarded. This rule he applies to every 
part both of the .Old Test and the New; and he assigns 
two reasons why fables and literal absurdities are ad- 
mitted into the sacred volume. The first is, that if the 
literal meaning were always rational and good, th© 
read©? would be apt to Test in it and not look after the 
moral and mystical sense. Tire second is, that fabulous 
and incongruous representations often afford moral and 
mystical instruction which could not so well be con- 
veyed by sober facts and representations. He Pmncu 
piis , lib. iv. sec. 15, 16, tom. x. Comment, in Jolu—Mur. 
[For further views of Origen as a biblical expositor, 
the student should turn to Hosenmiiller, Hist. Interpret . 
Libr. Sacr. tom. iii. p. 17—156; Simon, Hist. Crit. du 
Vteux Test. livr. iii. eh. ix. p. 439—442; Conybeare’s 
Bampton Lectures, on the Secondary and Spiritual 
Interpretation of Scripture , Lond. 1824, p 130—143; 
and Davidson’s Sacred Hermeneutics , Edin. 1843. p, 
96—105 -ft 

1 Origen, in his Stromata, lib. x. cited by De la Rue, 
Opp. tom. i p. 41, says: Multorum malorum occasio est, 
si quit in carne Scripturce maneat. Quce qui fecerint, 
regnum Dei non consequentur. Quamobrem spirltum 
Scripturce fractusque quwramus qui non dmnwr mo* 
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the Canticles; but his labours have not 
reached us. Ammonius composed a Har- 
mony of the Gospels. 

7. Origen, in his lost work entitled Stro- 
mata, and in his four books De Principals , 
explained most of the doctrines of Christi- 
anity, or, to speak more correctly, deformed 
them with philosophical speculations. And 
these books of his De Principiis were the 
first compendium of scholastic, or, if you 
please, philosophic theology. Something 
similar was attempted by Theoj^nostus, in 
his seven books of Hypotyposes, for a know- 
ledge of which we are indebted to Photius, 1 
who says they were the work of a man in- 
fected with the opinions of Origen. Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, in his Expositio Fidei , gave 
a brief summary of Christian doctrines. 
Certain points of the Christian faith were 
taken up by various individuals, in reply 
to the enemies or the corrupters of Christi- 
anity. Tracts on the Deity, the resurrec- 
tion, antichrist, and the end of the world, 
were composed by Hippolytus. Methodius 
wrote on free-will, and Lucian on the creed ; 
but as most of these treatises are no longer 
extant, their character is little known. 

8. Among the writers on moral subjects 
(or practical theology), passing by Tertul- 
lian, who was mentioned under the preced- 
ing century, the first place belongs perhaps 
to Cyprian. From the pen of this extraor- 
dinary man we have treatises on the advan- 
tages of patience, on mortality, on alms 
and good works, and an exhortation to mar- 
tyrdom. In these works there are many 
excellent thoughts, but they are not ar- 
ranged neatly and happily, nor . sustained 
by solid arguments. 2 Origen wrote, among 
other works of a practical nature, an Exhor- 
tation to Martyrdom; a topic discussed by 
many in that age, with different degrees of 
eloquence and perspicacity. Methodius 
treated of chastity, but in a confused man- 

ner, in bis Feast of Virgins. Dionysius of 
Alexandria wrote on penance and on temp- 
tations. To mention other writers in this 
department would be needless. ' 

9. Of polemic writers, a host might be 
mentioned. The idolaters were assailed by 
Minutius Felix, in his dialogue entitled 
Octavius ; by Origen, in his eight books 
against Celsus ; by Arnobius, in his eight 
books against the Gentiles ; and by Cyprian, 
in his tract on the vanity of idols. The 
Chronicon of Hippolytus, written against 
the Gentiles ; and the work of Methodius in 
opposition to Porphyry, who attacked Chris- 
tianity, are lost. We may also place among 
polemic writers, both those who opposed the 
philosophers, as Hippolytus, who wrote 
against Plato, and those who treated of fate, 
of free-will, and of the origin of evil, as 
Hippolytus, Methodius, and others. Against 
the Jews, Hippolytus attempted something 
which has not reached us ; but tbe Testi- 
monies [from Scripture] against the Jews, 
by Cyprian, are still extant. Against all 
the sectarians and heretics, assaults were 
made by Origen, Victorinus, and Hippoly- 
tus, but nothing of these works has come 
down to us. It would be superfluous here 
to enumerate those who wrote against indi- 
vidual heretics. 

10. But it must by no means pass unno- 
ticed, that the discussions instituted against 
the opposers of Christianity in this age 
departed far from the primitive simplicity, 
and the correct method of controversy; for 
the Christian doctors, who were in part 
educated in the schools of rhetoricians ana 
sophists, inconsiderately transferred the arts 
of these teachers to the cause of Christianity; 
and therefore considered it of no importance 
whether an antagonist were confounded by 
base artifices or by solid arguments. Thus 
that mode of disputing which the ancients 
called economical, 3 and which had victory 
rather than truth for its object, was almost 
universally approved. And the Platonists 
contributed to the currency of the practice 
by asserting that it was no sin for a person 
to employ falsehood and fallacies for the 
support of truth, when it was in danger of 
being borne down. A person ignorant of 
these facts will be but a poor judge of the 
arguments of Origen in his book against 
Celsus, and of the others who wrote against 
the worshippers of idols. Tertunian’s 

rJfesti. He had said a little before: — Non wilde eos 
juyat Scriptwra, qui earn intelligunt , ut scriptum est. 
Who would suppose such declarations could fall from 
the lips of a wise and considerate man? But this ex- 
cellent man suffered himself to be misled by the causes 
mentioned, and by his lore of philosophy. He could 
not discover in the sacred books all that he considered 
true, so long as he adhered to the literal sense ; but allow 
him to abandon the literal sense, and to search for re- 
condite meanings, and those books would contain Plato, 
Aristotle, Zeno, and the whole tribe of philosophers. 
And thus nearly all those who would model Christianity 
according to their own fancy or their favourite system 
of philosophy, have run into this mode of interpreting 
Scripture. 

i Photius, Biblioth. cod. cvi. p. 279. Photius repre- 
sents him as erring, with Origen, in regard to the cha- 
racter of the Son of God ; but Bull defends him against 
this charge, in his Defenno Fidei Niccerus , sec. ii. cap. 
x. sec. 7, p. 135. See concerning him Fabricins, Bib- 
lioth. Gr. lib v. cap. i vol. v. p. 276; and lib. v. can. 
lxxxviii. vol. ix. p. 408 —Schl. 

* See Barueyrac, De la Morale der Peres, chap. viii. 
p. 104 , &C. 

3 Souveraln, Platonume divoile, p. 244, Daillfe De 
vero ttsu Patrum, lib. 1. p. 160; Wolfii, Casauboniana, 
p. 100. On the phrase, to do a thing tear oIkovouuov 
Gat&ker has treated largely in his notes on Antoninus, 
lib. xi. p. 330, &c. [It signifies to do a thing artfully and 
dexterously, or with cunning and sagacity, ax a shrewd 
manager of a household (oucovofxos) controls those 
» under him. — Mur . [See Note 2, page 68, above. 22. 



Chap iii.] 


HISTOEY OF THEOLOGY. 


, method of confuting heretics ; namely, by 
prescription, was not perhaps altogether un- 
suitable in that age. But they who think it 
always proper to reason in this manner must 
have little knowledge of the difference which 
time and change of circumstances produce. 1 * 3 

11. This culpable disposition to circum- 
vent and confound an adversary, rather than 
confute him with sound argument, produced 
also a multitude of books falsely bearing 
on their front the names of certain dis- 
tinguished men. For the greater part of 
mankind, being influenced more by the 
authority of names than by arguments and 
scripture testimony, the writers conceived 
they should prefix names of the greatest 
weight to their books, in order to oppose 
successfully their adversaries. Hence those 
Canons which were falsely ascribed to the 
apostles; hence those Apostolic Constitu- 
tions which Clemens Eomanus was reputed 
to have collected ; hence too the Recogni- 
tions of Clement , as they are called, and the 
Clementina , q and other works of the like 
character, which a too credulous world long 
held in high estimation. By the same arti- 
fice the mystics, as they are called, sought 
to advance their cause. Having no answer 
to give to those who demanded who was the 
first author of this new sort of wisdom, they 
alleged that they received it from Diony- 
sius, the Areopagite of Athens, a contem- 
porary with the apostles ; and to give plausi- 
bility to the falsehood, they palmed upon 
this great man books void of sense and 
rationality.* Thus they who wished to sur- 
pass all others in piety deemed it a pious 

1 See Spanheim, Diss.de Proescriptione in Rebus Fidei, 
Opp. tom. iii. p. 1079. [Tertullian’s book was entitled 
De Proescriptione Hcereticorum , or Proescriptionibus ad - 
versus Hcereticos, which might be translated. On the 
Presumption in regard to Heretics, or Presumptions 
against them. The author attempts to confute all the 
heretics at once, and by means of an historical argument. 
He maintains that the orthodox churches were founded 
by the apostles and their approved assistants, who or- 
dained the first pastors of these churches, and esta- 
blished in them all one and the same faith, which must 
of course be genuine Christianity, and that this faith, 
having been handed down pure and uncorrupted, is 
now contained in the creeds and inculcated in the as- 
semblies of these churches. But he alleges that not one 
of these things can be said of ‘the heretical churches, 
which had not such an origin, and embrace various 
differing creeds, and creeds derived from other sources. 
Being bred an advocate and familiar with the proceed- 
ings of courts, he gives a forensic form to his argument, 
not only by using the law term Proscription but by 
maintaining that the orthodox were, and had always 
been, in right and lawful possession of that invaluable 
treasure, true Christianity; and that of course the here- 
tics, who were never in possession of it, in vain attempt 
now to oust them of what they thus hold by legal pre- 
scription.- — Mur . 

a Respecting these supposititious works, see the notes 
to sec. 19. chap. U. part. ii. cent. i. — R. 

3 The spurious works ascribed to Dionysius the Areo- 

pagite (who is mentioned Acts xvii. 34), are the follow- 
ing ; — De Cosiest i Hierarchies De Ecclesiastica Hier- 

archia , De Divinis Nominibus, De Mystica Theology a, 
together with twelve epistles. They all relate to the 


act to employ deception and fraud in sup- 
port of piety. 

b 12. Among the controversies which di- 
vided Christians in this century, the most 
considerable were concerning the millen- 
nium, the baptism of heretics, and Origen, 
That the Saviour is to reign a thousand 
years among men before the end of the 
world, had been believed by many in the 
preceding century without offence to any; 
all, however, had not explained the doc- 
trine in the same manner, nor indulged 
hopes of the same kind of pleasures during 
that reign. 4 In this century the millena^ 
rian^ doctrine fell into disrepute, through 
the influence especially of Origen, who op- 
posed it because it contravened some of his 
opinions. 5 But Nepos, an Egyptian bishop, 
attempted to revive its authority in a wore 
written against the allegorists, as he con- 
temptuously styled the opposers of the mil- 
lennium. The book and its arguments were 
approved by many in the province of Ar- 
sinoe, and particularly by Coracion, a pres- 


mystic theology, and breathe a devout spirit, but are 
exceedingly obscure and difficult of comprehension. 
It is supposed they were written in the fourth or fifth 
century, as they bear marks of that period, and are 
not mentioned by any writer prior to the sixth cen 
tury. The best edition of these works, Gr, and Lat. 
with copious notes, is that of Balthazar Corderius, 
Antwerp, 1634, 2 vols. fol embracing the Gr scholia 
of St. Maximus the martyr (A.D. 659), and the para- 
phrase of G. Pachymeres (A.D. 1260.) — Mur. 

< See the learned T) eatise concerning the True Millen- 
nium , which Dr. Whitby has subjoined to the second 
volume of his Commentary upon the New Testament. 
See also, for an account or the doctrine of the ancient 
Millenarians, the fourth, fifth, seventh and ninth vo- 
lumes of Lardner’s Credibility, Sec. — Macl. [AlsoH. 
Corodi’s Kritische Geschichte des Chiliasmus , 2d ed. 
1794, 3 vols. 8vo. — Mur. 


5 See Origen, De Principiis, lib. ii. cap. xi. Opp. 
tom. i. p. 104, and Prolog. Comment, in Cantus, 
Canticor. tom. iii. p. 28. The Cerinthians, Marcion- 


ites, Montanists, and Melitians, among the heretical 
sects, and among the orthodox fathers Papias, Justin f 
Martyr, and Irenseus, held to a millennial reign of 
Christ, and Irenaeus understood it in a very gross sense. 
Mosheim, in his Comment, de Reb. Christ. &c. p. 721, 
believed the doctrine had a Jewish origin ; and he sup- 
posed the Christian doctors received, or at least tole- 
rated it, because they hoped by it to make the Jews 
more willing to embrace Christianity. But Walch, in 
his Hist, der Ketzer. vol. ii. p. 143, is more discrimi- 
nating, and maintains that the question, whether a mil- 
lennial reign of Christ is to he expected, had a biblical , 
origin, the earlier Chiliasts relying on the testimony of ' 
the Revelation; but the explanation of the doctrine 
was derived from the Jewish opinions. According to j 
the account of Gennadius of Marseilles, De Dogmat . ! 
Ecclesiast. cap. lv. p. 32, the Chiliasts may he divided , 
into four classes. The first open opposer of Chiliasm 
that we meet with, was Caius, a teacher in the Church 
of Rome, towards the end of the second century. He j 
denied that the Revelation was written by John, and 
ascribed it rather to Cerintbus. But he effected very 
little. Origen was a more powerful opposer of the 
doctrine. He did not, like Caius, deny the canonical 
authority of the Apocalypse, but explained the passages 
1m it which describe the millennial reign of Christ, alle- 
gorically, as referring to spiritual delights, suited to 
the nature of spirits raised to perfection, and these to 
he enjoyed, not on the earth, but in the world to come. 
See Mosheim, Comment, de Reb Christ, p. 720, &c. and 
Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. ii. p. 136 — 151.— Stihl 
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byter of some respectability and influence. 
But Dionysius of Alexandria, a disciple of 
Origen, allayed the rising storm by his oral 
discussions and his two books on the divine 
promises. 1 

13. As no law had determined in what 
manner those who came over from heretical 
churches to the catholic Christians were 
to be received, different customs prevailed 
in different churches. Many of the Ori- 
ental and African Christians classed re- 
claimed heretics among the catechumens, 
and admitted them to the Christian ordi- 
nances by baptism. But most of the Eu- 
ropean Christians regarded the baptism 
administered by erring Christians as valid; 
and therefore received reclaimed heretics 
simply with imposition of hands and prayer. 
This diversity long prevailed without giving 
rise to contention. But in this century the 
Asiatic Christians determined in several 
councils, what before had been left at dis- 
cretion, that all heretics coming over to thQ 
true church must be re-baptized. 2 This 
coming to the knowledge of Stephen, bishop 
of Borne, he with little humanity or pru- 
dence excluded those Asiatics from his 
fellowship and from that of his church. 
Notwithstanding this rashness of Stephen, 
Cyprian with other Africans, in a council 
called on the subject, embraced the opinion 
of the Asiatics, and gave notice of it to 
Stephen. Upon this Stephen was very in- 
dignant; but Cyprian replied with energy, 
and in a new council held at Carthage, 
again pronounced the baptism administered 
by heretics to be wholly invalid. The rage of 
Stephen now waxed hotter, and he most un- 
justly excluded the Africans from the rights 
of brotherhood. But the discord was healed 
partly by the moderation of the Africans 
i and partly by the death of Stephen. 3 

14. The contests concerning Origen were 
moved by Demetrius, bishop of Alexandria, 
who is reported by the friends of Origen to 
have been influenced by envy and hatred; 
which, however, is very doubtful. In the pro- 
ceedings of Demetrius against Origen, one 
may discover marks of a mind exasperated, 
impassioned, arrogant, and unreasonable, 
but none scarcely of envy. 4 In the year 228 
Origen took a journey to Achaia, and on 
his way suffered himself to be ordained a 
presbyter by the bishops of Caesarea and 

J erusalem. At this, Demetrius was greatly 
offended, because he deemed Origen unfit 
for such an office, on account of his having 
mutilated himself, and because being master 
of a school under him, he had been ordained 
without his knowledge and consent. The 
matter, however, was compromised, and 
Origen returned to Alexandria. But not 
long after, from some unknown cause, new 
dissension arose between him and Deme- 
trius, which became so great that Origen 
left Alexandria and the school in ‘the year 
231, and removed to Caesarea [in Palestine]. 
Demetrius accused him in his absence be- 
fore an assembled council, and deprived 
him of his office without a heading ; and 
afterwards, in a second council * divested 
him of his ministerial character. It is pro- 
bable that Demetrius accused Origen before 
the council, particularly the last one, of er- 
roneous sentiments in matters of religion ; 
which it was easy for him to do, as Origen ’s 
book, De Principiis , which was full of dan- 
gerous sentiments, had been published not 
long before. The decision of the council 
at Alexandria was approved by the majority 
of the Christian bishops, though rejected 
by those of Achaia, Palestine, Phoenicia, 
and Arabia. 5 

lib. vi. and vii. Opp. tom. ix. where he gives the acts 
of the council of Carthage, A.D. 256. Prudent. Maran, 
Pita Cypriani, p. 107, and all the writers of the life oi 
Cyprian. [The whole history of this controversy is 
discussed at large by Mosheim, Comment . de Rebus, &c. 
pages 540- -547, and still more fully by Waleh, Hist . der 
Ketxer. vol. ii. pages 328 — 384.— Schl. 

* Mosheim is singular in this opinion; which he de- 
fends at great length, in bis Comment, de Rebus. <fcc. p. 
671, Ac. in opposition to the express testimony of Eu- 
sebius, H. E. vi. 8, and Jerome, Epist. 29, Opp * tom. IV. , 
part iu p. 68. If Demetrius was not envious of the 
growing reputation of Origen, otherwise affected by 
personal antipathy, it seems impossible to account for 
the rancour he manifested.— ur. ^ 

5 This account is derived from the original sources, 
especially from Eusebi^^H&fc, Edcks. vi. 23. Pho- 
tius, Biblioth. cod. cxvifh Jerome, De Veris IJImstr. 
and Origen him self. —It differs in some respects, from 
that given by the common Writers, Doucin, Huets, and 
others. [That Demetrius accused Origen of erroneous 
sentiments, is a mere conjecture of Mosheim and others, 
which however is expressly denied by Jerome. Mpis. ad 
EavXam, No. 29, Opera, tom. Iv. par. H. coL 68 and 
480v ed. Martianay. Neither is it certain that Demetrius 
assembled two councils. See Waleh, Hut. tier; Kerchen- , 

*. t tersam^ 92, dsc.— Jfur. ^ y\ 

VSv £ -> ' 

l See Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. vii. 24, and Gennadius 
Massiliensis, De Dogmatibus Ecclesiasticis, cap. lv p. 
32, ed. Elmenhorst. [Nepos held the Revelation to be 
an inspired book \ and he maintained in opposition to 
the aJIegorists, that the passages which speak of a mil- 
lennia! reign ofCbrist most be understood literally, and 
• a* promising corporeal pleasures. But he dpes not 
appear to have defined clearly what these pleasures 
were to be, though he excluded eating, drinking, and 
marriage, as Mosheim supposes, ubi mpra, p. 726. The 
very opscure and. defective history of Nepos is ex- 
plained, as far as it cm be, by Welch, ubi supra , pages 

1 52 — -1 67 .— Schl, [See also MUnscher, Handbuch der 
Dogmenges, vol. ii. pages 408 — 431, and Neander, Kir- 
chenges. vol. i. part itf. pages 1088— 96.— Afur. 

* Eusebius, Hist. Ernes. vii. cap. v, and vii. Firmil- 
lion, Epist. ad Cyprianum, in Cyprian’s Epist. 75. The 
councils which decided this point, before Stephen’s 
rash procedure, were (1) the council of Carthage, about 
A.3>. 215. See Oyprian, Bp. 71 and 73^-(2) that of Ico- 
nium in Phrygia, A.D. 235* Cyprian, Ep. 75. Euseb. 
H. E. vii. 4— (3) that of Synada, and (4) some others, 
which are barely mentioned in Cyprian, Ep, 75, and 
Euseb. ubi supra. See Waleh, Hut. der* Kirchenver 
tamml. pages 91, 94, and 96. — Mur. 

* » Cyprian, Ep. 70 and 73, and seuswd ethers, ed. 
Baluae, Augustin* £* Baptism contra Donatist&s 

* i r 




face of testimony which is altogetn&^ftnex- 
CHAPTER IV. ceptionable . 4 # 

history or religious rites. Those who conducted religious wSrf 

ship annexed longer prayers and more of i 
1. All the monuments of this century ceremony to the celebration of the Lord’s 
which have come down to us show that Supper ; and this I suppose with no bad 1 
there was a great mcrease of ceremonies, intentions. Neither those doing penance 1 
To the causes of this which have already nor those not yet baptized were allowed to' 
been mentioned, may be added the passion be present at the celebration of this ordi-| 
for Platonic philosophy, or rather the popu- nance ; which practice it is well known was 
lar superstition of the oriental nations re- derived from the pagan mysteries . 5 That 
specting demons, which was adopted by the golden and silver vessels were used in it, 

■ Platonists and received from them by the is testified among others by Prudentius,* 
Christian doctors. For, from these opinions and I see no reason to doubt the fact 
concerning the nature and the propensities in respect to the more opulent Chris- 
of evil spirits, many of these rites evidently tian churches. The time of its administra- 
took their rise. Hence arose the public tion was different, according to the state 
exorcisms, the multiplication of fasts, and and circumstances of the churches. Some 
' the aversion to matrimony. Hence the deemed the morning, some the afternoon, 

; caution not to have intercourse with those and some the evening, to be the most suit- 
! who were either not yet baptized, or had able time for its celebration . 7 Neither were 
, been excluded from the communion of the all agreed how often this most sacred ordi- 
church, because such were considered as nance should be repeated . 8 But all believed 
under the power of some evil spirit; and to it absolutely necessary to the attainment of 

pass over other things, hence the painful * 

austerities and penances which were en- , , „ T 3 , , 

• • i i 4 Beveridge, Ad Canon, m. A postal, p. 461, and his 

joine d U pon OiienQers. _ _ . Codex Canon. Vmdicatus, p. 78. [The Christians ori- 


I That the Christians now had in most ginally abhorred the use ’of incense in public worship 
provinces certain edifices in which they as- 

sembled for religious worship Will be denied they permitted its use at funerals against offensive 
bv no candid and impartial person. Nor smells. Afterwards it was used at the induction ot 
* 1,1 T magistrates and bishops and also in public worship, to 

Would I contend strenuously against those temper the bad air of crowded assemblies in hot coim. 
who think these edifices were frequently tries, and at last degenerated into a superstitious rite, 
adorned with images and other ornaments.* — SM - 

|As to the forms of public worship and the 5 See Pfaff, Dlss. U. De Pajudie. TheeTeg. sec. Jt 
'times* set apart for it, it is unnecessary ; end Btagbam, Axtigmt. Ecde* took x. chap. v. 

here to be particular, as little alteration , n . p ; Hymn . p . 60 . .a. Fetosii fanct 

jwas made in this century. Yet two things optatus Milevit. JDe Schismate Donatist, cap. xii. p. 

n ntipp FiTsif thf* Tiublio discoursps — Schl. [In a very interesting document entitled 
deserve notice, mrst, tne puDUC discourses , g esta apu $ Zenophilum , to be found in Rnuth’s Rehquim 

to the people underwent a change. For, not Sacras, voi. iv. p. ioo, &c.? and in Optatus, Opera, p. 

Vo mention OricrAn who was th? fW so far 265 * theTe is a circumstantial account of the plate 
to mention vjngen, wno was tne nrst, so lar and ot j ier property belonging to the Church of Cnta, 

as we 4 know, that made long discourses in now Constantin a, in Noith Africa, in the year 303-4, 

public, and in his discourses expounded 

;the sacred volume, there were certain bl- communities. They found in this provincial church 
ttkonq who ArWn+Arl in tViA «nhonls two golden and six silver cups, six silver pitchers, a 

snops, wno DCing educated in tne scnoois gTna u g^y er kettle ( cvccumeilum), seven silver lamps, 

of the rhetoricians, framed their addresses two wax taper-stands ( cereofata ), a few brazen eande- 
am/ 1 wTvortation'? flccordino 1 to t.bp tiiIa^ of labra of seven lights each, eleven biazen larnp** with 
and exhortations according to tne ruj.es oi tlieir chains, eight hundred and twelve female dresses 

Itxreciau eloquence, and their example met {tunicas muhebi es), thirty-eight caps or veils (mafortea\ 
the most ready approbation. ^Secondly, the 

use of incense was now introduced, at least rumcance, probably some kind of coarse dresses. In 


into m onir ohiifAhAfis "Vptv IpflTTipd TYiiAoi the triclinium of the church, perhaps the room for the 
mto many cnurenes. y ery learned men 0 r for the administration of baptism, there 

have denied this fact: but they do it m the were four dolia or large tubs, and six earthen jars for 
' wine. The Roman officials had great trouble in coL 

I , lecting the books ( codices ) of this cShnrch, in order to 

1 1 Whoever desires to look farther into this subject burn them. When they entered the library they found 
may consult Porphyry, On Abstinence from Flesh, arid the shelves or presses all empty, but behind a chest they 
various passages in Eusebius, Fresparat. Evang. and discovered capitulata (?) and a lamp, both of silver. 
Theodoret, comparing them with the Christian institu- From the readers, whom they traced out with some dff- 
tions. ficulty, and from the schoolmaster or gramimttcus, 

I 2 Yet there is most ground for the negative. — Von they obtained in all thirty-seven codices, most of them 


a The regular seasons for public worship were all 
Sundays, Good Friday, Easter, and Whitsunday. See 
Oiigen, against Celsus, book viii. p. 833. The armiver- 


apparently portions of the sacred Scriptures'. — R» 

7 See Cyprian, Ep. lxiii. p. 104. — Schl. | J 

8 It was commonly administered every Sunday, is 
well as on other festival days; and in tames of perse 


sM*aijfe£ of the local martyrdoms were also observed.— tion, daily. See Cyprian, De Oration# Dbmtfn. 1 jfewl 
Von Em. Ep. Ivi. p. 90. Ep. Bv. p. 73, ed. 
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salvation; and therefore they universally persons baptized returned home decorated 
required infants to become partakers of it. 1 with a crown and a white robe; the first 
‘ In some places the sacred feast preceded being indicative of their victory over the 
and in others followed the Lord’s Supper. 2 world and their lusts, the latter of their ae- 
4. Baptism was publicly administered quired innocence. 6 
twice a-year to candidates who had gone 5. Greater sanctity and necessity were 
through a long preparation and trial, 3 none' now attributed to fasting than was done 
being present as spectators but such as had before; because it was the general belief 
been themselves baptized. The effect of that demons laid fewer snares for the tem- 
baptism was supposed to be the remission of perate and abstemious than fot the full fed 
sins ; and ft was believed that the bishop, by or luxurious. 7 The Latins- were singular 
the imposition of hands and by prayer, con- in keeping every seventh day of the week 
ferred those gifts of the Holy Spirit which as a fast ; 8 and as the Greek and Oriental 
were necessary for leading a holy life. 4 Of Christians would not imitate them in this, 
the principal ceremonies attending baptism it afforded abundant matter for altercation 
we hare before spoken. [Cent. ii. part ii. between them. Ordinarily Christians prayed 
cap. iv, sec. 13.] A few things, however, three times a day, at the third, sixth, and 
must here be added. None were admted ninth hours [9 a.m. 12 noon, and B p.m.], 
to the sacred font until the exorcist, vW'$ as was^the custom of the Jews. Besides 
solemn and menacing formula, had, .declared these regular hours <pf prayer, they prayed 
them free from ’bondage to the prince of much and often; for they eonsidered it thc 
darkness and- now servants of God. For highest duty of a holy man to hold converse " 
after the opinion had become prevalent with God. 9 On joyful and festive occ§|ff| 
among Christians^ that rational souls origi- sions while giving thanks to God, th Ml 
nated from God himself, and therefore were thought it suitable to pray standing th ujt* 
m themselves hojy, pure, and morally free, expressing their joy and confidence^ the 
the evil propensities of man must be con- posture of their bodies ; but on ; sorrowful 
sidered as arising from the body and from occasions and seasons of fasting and humi- 
matter, or some evil spirit must be supposed liation, they were accustomed to make their 
to possess the souls of men and impel them supplications on their bended knees or pros- 
to sin. . The Gnostics all embraced the first trate, to indicate self-abasement. 10 Thatcer- 
supposition; but the Catholics could in no tain forms of prayer were everywhere used 
wise embrace it, because they held that both in public and in private, I have no 
matter was created by God and was not doubt; 11 but I am likewise confident that 
eternal. They had therefore to embrace many persons poured out the feelings ot 

the second supposition, and to imagine some — — — - 

evil demon, the author of sin and of all evil, 222 neith , er makes any mentio £ of exor * 


to be resident in all i 


. my * c * sm - This is a cogent argument to prove that it was 

persons. 5 Ihe admitted by Christians after the times of these fathers, 


1 They believed that this ordinance rendered t 


and of course in the third century. Egypt perhaps first 
received it. 

6 Perhaps also of their freedom. Schwarz, Ztiss* de 
Ceremomis fit. Fnrmitlir n v »**»»**. » 


tomortal. and that such as never partook of ithai no rfJWbV iSSSUSS Z 

Enafb r H U £ e< rii Cn i n H ,Si e P lon / s ' us , AIex - (, citc i JBaptismum tramlatis. Cyprian refers to the white 
hy Euseb. H. E. vu. 11), calls it, aurftjTpv per* rou garments, De Lands, p. W.—Schl. 

ftfifiTTPL lh n C r Udr ? n 8130 *“*“*■ ° f ? Clementina, Homil. lx. sec. 9, p. 688, *c. S For - 

id.Bah,™ J 84 ,. a ?i l 89 ' u !> iv, p. 417&C. and others. 


ed. Baluze. See Horn’s Hist. Eucharist. Infantum. 
cap. iv. sec. 1, &c.; and cap. vi. sec. 3; also Bingham, 
AntiqUit. Eccles. book xv. chap. iv. sec. 7. — SchL 


8 See Concilium Eiiberitanum, Canon 26. — -Schl. 

9 See Cyprian, Tie oratione y p. 214. — SchL 

10 See Cvnrian. (Wn.tAnnfi n *>m • 
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SCHISMS OR HERESIES. 


their hearts before God in free and unpre- 
meditated effusions. They supposed there 
was great efficacy in the sign of the cross 
against all sorts of evils, and particularly 
against the machinations of evil spirits; 
and therefore no one undertook anything of 
much moment without first crossing him- 
self. 1 Other ceremonies I pass without 
notice 

^CHAPTER Y. 

HISTORY OF DIVISIONS OR HERESIES IN 
* * THE CHURCH. 

1. Most of the sects which disquieted the 
church in the preceding centuries, caused it 
various troubles also in this ; for the ener- 
gies of the Montanists, Yalentinians, Mar- 
cionites, and other Gnostics, were not wholly 
subdued by the numerous discussions of their 
tenets. Adelphius and Aquilinus of the 
Gnostic tribe, but very little known, en- 
deavoured to insinuate themselves and their 
doctrines into the esteem of the public at 
Rome and in Italy. 2 But these and others 
of the same class were resisted by Plotinus 
himself, tjie coryphaeus of the Platonists of 
this age, 'an£L by his disciples, with no less 
boldness and energy than the orthodox 
Christians were accustomed to manifest; 
for the philosophical opinions of this faction 
concerning God, the origin of the world, the 
nature of evil, and other subjects, could not 
possibly meet the approbation of the Pla- 
tonists. These united forces of the Chris- 
tians and the philosophers were doubtless 
Competent to bring the Gnostics gradually 
to lose all credit and influence among the 
welMnfor med. 3 

2. While the Christians were struggling 


1 The Christians at first used the sign of the cross, to 
bring to remembrance the atoning death of Christ, on 
til occasions. Hence Tertullian, De Corona Militis, 
jap. iii. p. 121, says:— Ad omnem progression atque 
>romotum, ad omnem aditum et exitum, ad vestltum, 
id calpiatum, ad lavacra, ad mensas, ad Iumina, ad cu- 
tilia, ad seduia, qusecunque nos conversatio exercet, 
frontexn crucis signaculo terlmus. Compare also his 
vork, . 44 Uxorem, lib. ii. So late as the second century 
the Christians attached no particular virtue to the sign 
>f the cross, and they paid it no adoration. See Ter- 
tullian, Apologet. cap. xvi.; and Ad Nation ex, cap. xii.; 
but afterwards powerful efficacy began to be ascribed 
tx> it See Cyprian, Testimonia ado. J udceos, lib. ii. 
cap. xxi. xxii. p 294 ; and L&ctantius, Institut . lib. iY. 
cap. xxvii xxviii. — Sckl. 

2 Porphyry, Vita Plotini cap. xvi. p. 118, &c. 

3 The book of Plotinus against the Gnostics is still 
extant among his works. Ennead ii. lib. ix. p. 213, 

[Semler, in his Bistoriee Eccles. Selecta Capita , 
vol. L p 81, conjectures, and not without reason, that 
the Gnostics and all the assailants of the Old Testa- 
ment, lost their power after Origen introduced the alle- 
gorical and tropological mode of expounding Scripture, 
,&nd extended it in some measure to the history of 
Christ. And as he further supposes, the labours of 
Dionysius Alex, and other learned fathers, e g. Doro- 
theus, a presbyter of Antioch (who understood the He- 
brew; Eusebius, H.E. viL 32), may have contributed 


with these corrupters of the truth, and upon 
the point of gaining the victory [a little past 
the middle of this century], a new enemy, 
more fierce and dangerous than those, sud- j 
denly appeared in the field. Manes, 4 whom 
his disciples called Manichaeus, 5 a Persian, 0 
educated among the Magi, and himself one 
of the Magi before he became a Christian, 
was instructed in all the sciences and arts 
which were in repute amon<j the Persians 
and the adjacent nations, ana was an astro- 
nomer (though a rude one), a physician, a 
painter, and a philosopher ; but he had an 
exuberant imagination, and, as appears very 
probable, was delirious and fanatical. This 
man adventured to combine the principles 
of the Magi with Christianity, or rather to 
explain the latter by the former. To faci- 
litate the accomplishment of this object, he 
gave out that Christ had left the way of sal- 
vation imperfectly explained, and that he 
himself was the Paraclete whom the Saviour 
promised to send to his disciples when he left 
the world. Many were seduced by his elo- 
quence, his grave aspect, and the simplicity 
and innocence of his life, and in a short time 
he established a sect ; but at last he was put 
to death by Varanes I. King of the Per- 
sians. The cause, time, and manner of his 
execution, are variously stated by the an- 
cients. 1 


much to diminish the Gnostic party, as they carried 
investigation farther and more lucidly confuted the 
Jewish notions, and at the same time approximated a 
little towards the Gnostic doctrines concerning the Son 
of God. Hence it Is we hear no more about the Gnos- 
tics in this century; and the few who still remained 
united themselves with the Manichaeans. — Schl. 

4 The oriental writers call him Mani; (Hyde, De 
Relig. Vet. Persarum, cap. 21; and D’Herbelot, Biblioth 
Orientate , art. Mani); but the Greeks and Latins call 
him Mdvjjs, Mavei?, and Manes. See Walch, Hist, der 
Ketxer. vol. i. p. 691. — Schl. 

5 See the Acta Archelai. cap. v. 49; Augustine, De 
Hasresib. cap xlvi. ; and Contra Faustum, lib. xix. cap. 
xxii. — SckL [See the Acta DisputationisArchelai Epis . 
et Mrmetis H&resiar. in Routh’s Reliquiae Sacree , vol. 
ir. p. Ill, Oxfd. 1818. — R. 

6 Notwithstanding the Greek and oriental writers 
represent Manes as being a Persian, Walch ( Hist, dei 
Ketxer. vol i. p. 708), and Beausobre (Hist. Crit. de 
Manichee, tome i. p. 66), think it more probable that he 
■was a Chaldean; because Ephrera Syrus expressly sc 
states, Opp. Syro- Latin. tom. ii. p 468; and because 
Archelaus, in his Acta, ubi supra , cap. xxxvi. charges 
Manes with understanding no language but that of the 
Chaldees.— Schl 

7 All that is extant concerning the life, actions, and 
doctrines of this very singular genius, has been very 
carefully collected and reviewed ingeniously, though 
often with more ingenuity and copiousness, than were 
necessary by Beausobre, in his Hist. Cr'tiq. de Mani - 
chie et du Manicheisme , Amsterdam, 1734—39, 2 vols. 
4to. [Whoever would gain the best acquaintance with 
the history of Manes and the Manichaeans. may con- 
sult, besides Beausobre, ubi supra, the long essay of 
Mosheim, in his Comment, de Rebus, &c. pages 728 — 903: 
Wolf, Manichaeismus ante Manichasot , &c. Hamb. 1707, 
8vo; Lardner’s Cred. of the Gos. Hist . part ii. vol. lit 
pages 364 — 753 ; and Walch’s Hist . der Ketxer* vol. i 5 
pages 685—814. These principal writers being c ofe j 
suited, all the rest may be neglected. The last of flj0R£ 
works has the great advantage that it concentra te 
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3 The religious system of Manes is a called Hyle matter'), or dsem ( 

compound of Christianity and the ancient devil). These two Lords are of opposite 
philosophy of the Persians, which he had natures and dispositions. The Lord of li^ht, 
imbibed in early life. What the Persians as he is himself happy, so he is beneficent; 
rdate wmcerning their Mithras. Manes ap- the Lord of darkness, being himself misera- 
plied to Christ. According to his views and ble, is malignant, and wishes others also to 
those of the Persians, there are two first be miserable. Each has produced a nurne- 
principles of all things, a subtile and very rous progeny of his own peculiar character, 
pure substance or light, and a gross and and distributed them over his empire, 
corrupt substance or “darkness. Over each 4. For a very long penod of time the 
of these a Lord has reigned from all eter- prince of darkness was ignorant of the ex- 
ility. The Lord of light is denominated istence of light, and of the world of light.; 
God*: the regent of the world of darkness is but on occasion of a war which arose m his 

3 a ^ kingdom, he gained some knowledge ot the 

■'* ' light ; and on discovering it, he was eager 

ffgk “s to possess it, The Lord of light opposed 
been said on the subject by the useful Wolf, the agree- him with army *, but tbe general of the 
able and learned but proUic Beausobre the acute Mo-<- jgg^ -whose name'.was The First | 

helm and the solid and critical Lardner. — Von JSin t J], . „ T A ,1 

[Inregard to the History of Manes, there is much i ls- Man, Was rather unsuccessful , and the 
agreement between the oriental and the Grecian writers. ^ rQO p g 0 f darkness succeeded ih getting pos- 
Yet in the particulars stated iu the text there is no dis- truu .F a ulwu 7 . ° 

agreement; We will extracts from Mosheim’s Comm, session of a considerable portion ol the ce- I 
de rn. Christ . p. 784, &c so much as Is necessary to lestia i elements, and of light itself, which IS 

meeting wSiT the t- books oT the^Chrishans, found that an animate substance, anS these they mixed 
the religion they contained coincided with his piuio* depraved matter. The next general 

Sfd^inldTo^rSeThe enUrp on the side of the world of light, called The ‘ 

and improve the one by the other, and thus to give the Living Spirit, conducted the war more SUC- 

cessfully; yet he was unable to liberate the 

?b e e S vrI™ bSt eTemen 0 tr Thf^wS 

his opinions, and substituted others in their place, par- the VICIOUS elements. Ihe vanquisnea 
ticularly those which he pretended were written by p r j nce 0 f darkness produced the parents OI 
himself under a divine impulse. The King of Persia * , 'fhe men w ho are bom 

threw him into prison, but for what cause is unknown the human race. # J- ne men wuu ax e u 
The Greek writers (especially Archelaus, in his ActaDis- 0 f this Stock consist 01 a body lormed. irom 
putationis, &c. who furnished the ^herGr^k Mid Latin ^ depraved matter of the world of dark- 
writers with nearly all the historical facts they state), V . ••• _ 

represent that he was imprisoned, because having pro- ness, and of tWO souls, the one sensitive and 
mised to cure the king’s son, he failed and caused the concup i scen t which they derived from the 

prince of darkness, the other rational, and 
cited by D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orient, art. Mam; immortal, being a particle of that divine 

light which was plundered by the army of ! 
Specimen Hist, jrabum, p. U9, &c. They state that darkness and immersed in matter. # ! 

Manes, comin* to the court of King Sapor, was received Men being thus formed by the prince 


Manes, coming to the court of King Sapor, was received 
kindly; and that his doctrines were embraced by" the 


kinchy; anu tnat ms aocmnes were emoraceu wic * _ . j • L „ 

monarch. Hereupon Manes became so bold as publicly of darkness, and minds WxfclCh ^ Were the 
to attack the Persian religion. This drew on him per- d axJ orhters of eternal light being inclosed if! 

; thei? bodies, God now, by tbeliving Spirit 

• lowers, and spent a whole year in a cave, where he who had before vanquished the prince Of 

darkness, formed this our earth out of vi- 
Thiahobk he represented to be a gift of God. In the C10US matter, that it might become ln& resi- 
^ “l? was ^cc«<^byj.is son dence of the human race, and afford God 
■ £wu,na^! "Ifterthe death of Hormtadas, advantages for gradually delivering souls 
v&ranes i. succeeded to the throne. He was at first f rom their bodies, and .separating the good 

matter from the bad. Afterwards God pro- 

pole be afiuredhim from his safe retreat* under pretence duced from himself WO majestic bemgS, 

This who should afford succouh to the souk im- 


Sk i&ice fa i&e year 2?^ tfbcortin^ to Waich, mured in bodies, namely* wpst aila the 

Holy Spirit. ^k^kangwhmn Ae 
ti» mm *ble «s# eK^aent of them Persians call Mitta**. He is a most splen- 
■ , Syria, f argt Baret; did substance, consisting of the purest light 

of God, self-existed animate, excejifagin 
• abs mrtS&matng aR the wisdom, and having his residence in the sub. 

' the My Spirit l&ewise Ss an animateW 

and lu&BLr-Scht. [Store recent writers ihay be con* lucid substatoee, which IS Mused 

&etk.Ieatm%^etW. ; ,, m&fj* W 

ies Manes w. thr Ursprwng* 1825 , 8vo warms ana enlightens Of 
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men, fecundates the earth, elicits gradually 
from it the latent particles of divine fire, 
and wafts them upward that they may re- 
turn to their native world. 

^ 6. After God had for a long time admo- 
nished the captive souls immured in bodies, 
by angels and by men instructed by him- 
self, he, at length, in order to accelerate 
their return to the heavenly country, di- 
rected Christ, his son, to descend frbm the 
sun to this our*world. He being clad 
the form and shadow of a human body, but 
not joined to a real body, appeared among 
the Jews, pointed out the way in which souls 
may extricate themselves from the body, 
and proved his divinity 1 by his miracles. 
But the prince of darkness instigated the 
Jews to crucify him. This punishment, 
however, he did not actually endure, be- 
cause he had not a body ; but the people 
supposed he was crucified. Having accom- 
plished his embassy, Christ returned to the 
sun, his former residence, and charged his 
apostles to propagate the religion he had 
taught them throughout the world. More- 
over, when about to depart he promised to 
send at some time a greater and. more per- 
fect apostle, whom he called the Paraclete, 
who should add many things to the precepts 
he had delivered, and dispel all errors in 
regard to religious subjects. This Para- 
clete promised by Christ was Manes the 
Persian, who by command of God ex- 
plained the whole doctrine of saltation 
perfectly, and without any ambiguity or 
concealment. 

7. The souls which believe Jesus Christ 4 
to be the Son of God cease from worship- 
ping the God of the Jews (who is no other 
than the prince of darkness), obey the laws 
which were given by Christ and enlarged 
and* explained by Manes, the Paraclete, and 
perseveringly resist the lusts of the evil soul, 
these shall progressively become purified 
mom the contaminations of base matter. Yet 
the entire purgation of the soul cannot be 
effected in the present life. Therefore souls 
when freed from the body must undergo a 
twofold purification after death* before they 
are admitted into the world of light ; the 
first purification is by sacred water, and the 
second by sacred fire. They first go to 
the moon, which consists of sacred water, 
and are there purified during fifteen days ; 

thence they proceed to the sun, the holy 
fire of which removes entirely all their re- ■ 
retaining pollution. The bodies which they 
left behind, being formed of base matter, , 
revert back to their original mass. 

8. But the souls which have neglected the 
means for their purgation will, after death, 
pass into other bodies, either of animals or 
of other beings, until they become cleansed. 
Some also, being peculiarly depraved, will 
be delivered over to the evil demons inhabit- 
ing our atmosphere, to he tormented for a 
season. When the greater part of the souls 
shall be liberated and restored to the world 
of light, then, at the command of God, in- 
fernal fire will burst from the caverns in 
which it is contained, and will burn up and 
destroy the fabric of this world. After these 
events^ the prince and powers of darkness 
will be compelled to retire to their wretched 
country, where they must remain for ever. 
Por, to prevent their renewing war against 
the world of light, God will encompass the 
world of darkness with an invincible guard. 
That is to say, the souls whose salvation has 
become desperate will keep watch like sol- 
diers about the world of darkness, so that 
its miserable inhabitants can no m ore go out. 

9. To give these monstrous opinions some 
plausibility, Manes rejected nearly all the 
sacred books in which the Christians be- 
lieved their religion was contained. The 
Old Testament especially he pronounced to 
be the work, not of God but of the prince 
of darkness, whom he represented the Jews 
as worshipping in place of the true God 
The four histories of Christ which we call 
Gospels, he either denied to have been com- 
posed by the apostles, or he maintained that 
if they , were so, they had been corrupted, 
interpolated, and stuffed with Jewish fables 
by crafty and deceitful men. In place of 
them he substituted another gospel which 
he denominated Erteng, and which he af- 
firmed had been dictated to him by God 
himself. The Acts of the Apostles he wholly 
rejected. The Epistles which are ascribed 
to St. Paul he admitted to have been writ- 
ten by him, but maintained that they were 
adulterated. What he thought of the other 
books of the New Testament we are not 
informed. 

10. The rules of life which Manes pre- 
scribed for his followers were peculiarly 
- rigorous and severe. He directed them to 
mortify and macerate the body, which" he 
regarded as the very essence of evil and 
the work of the prince of darkness, to de- 
prive it of every convenience and gratifica- 
tion, to extirpate every sensual appetite, 
and to divest themselves.of all the propen- 
sities and instincts of nature. ’ But 

1 Not his Dfoiftftyt for this, in the time and proper 
sense eft foe weird, the Manichseans could not predicate 
of Oipist nor of the H$y Ghost. They held neither of 
ho be more ancient than the world. See Fortu- 
; Mps m his dispute with Augustine, i. p. 69. They 
; helfb^d-thatthe light of the Son might he . obscured by 
< 1 matter, but that the light of the Father 

could not. See Mosheim, Comment de JXeb. Christ &c. 

I o* .775, &c. — SchL 

'■ mJrn ? — r- 
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foresaw that he could expect few to embrace he differed from him in manjr respects. lie 
I his system, if he imposed upon all without believed it was the great business of Chris 
discrimination such severe rules of life, he to promulgate a new law more perfect and 
divided his followers into two classes, the more strict than that of Moses. Hence 
I elect and the hearers; that is, the perfect he concluded that Christ had prohibited to 
Christians and the imperfect. The former, his followers, marriage, flesh, wine, and 
'or the elect, were to abstain from flesh, whatever was grateful to the senses or the 
'eg"s, milk, fish, wine, and every inebriating body; which things had been allowed by 
druik, from marriage and from every in- Moses, but were abrogated by Christ. | 
dul^ence of sexual passions, to live in the Yet if we duly consider all accounts, we 
most abject poverty, to sustain their ema- shall conclude that Hierax, as well as 
ciated bodies with bread, herbs, pulse, and Manes, did not suppose these severe mjtmc-. 

I melons, to abstain from all active life, and tions were imposed by Christ on all his 
'to be devoid both of love and hatred. A followers, but only on those who aspired 
milder rule was prescribed for the hearers, after the highest attainments m virtue., lo 
, They mivht possess houses, lands, and goods, this radical error he added others, either 
eat flesh though sparingly, and marry wives : growing out of it or originating from other 
yet even these indulgences had their limi- sources ’• for example, he excluded mi&nts, 
tations. The "whole body of Maniehseans who died before they came to the use ol 
iwere subjected to one president, who repre- reason, from the kingdom of heaven, be- 
sented Jesus Christ; yith. him were con- cause divine rewards could be due to none 
nected twelve masters or rulers, who but such as had actually passed through re- 
. ‘represented the twelve apostles; next to gular conflicts with the body and its lusts, 
these there were seventy-two bishops, cor- He also maintained that Melchisedec, the 
•responding with the seventy-two disciples king of Salem who blessed Abraham, was 
of Christ; and under each bishop there the Holy Spirit. The resurrection of the 
were presbyters and deacons. All these body he denied, and the whole sacred vo- 
1 officers were from the class of the elect. 1 lume, especially its historical parts, he ob- 
I 11. The sect of the Hieracites was formed scured with allegorical interpretations.* | 
.in Egypt near the close of this century, by 12. The controversies . respecting the 
Hierax of Leontopolis, who was a book- Trinity which commenced m the preceding 
copier by trade, a man of learning and century, from the time when Grecian philo- 
venerable for the visible sanctity of his de- sophy got into the church, had a wider 
portment. Many have supposed that this spread in this century and produced vanous 
sect was a branch of the Manichajan family, methods of explaining that doctrine. First 
but erroneously; for although Hierax held [in the early part of the century} .Noetus, 
some notions in common with Manes, yet a man of whom little is known, a native of 

| — Smyrna, maintained that God himself whom 

I l All these particulars are more fully stated and sup- denominated the Father, and held tO be 
5*2 absolutely one and invisible, united him- 

reader should compare Walch’s Hist, der Keizer . vol. self with the man Christ, whom he Called 
1 pages 6S5-814. From both we extract the following th g Qn an d ; n him was born and guf- 

notices respecting the worship of this sect. They re- > , P 

verenced the sun and the moon, though they did not fered. From this dogma 01 XsOCtUS hlS 
account them deities. Their worship was so simple, adherents were called Patripassians : t.tf. 

persons who held that the great Parent of 
altars, no Images, no oblations, and no burning of in- the universe himself, and not merely S0Xtt6 
cense. They observed Sundays which they kept as -narsrm nf the Godhead had made ex 
fasts. But they observed none of the Christian festi- °? e .P er ® on VjOaneau, nau m aue ex 

vals which relate to the incarnation and baptism of piation for the Sins 01 men. JN Or Were they 
Christ. They celebrated the memorial of Christ’s death un fi t l v denominated SO, if the ancients COr- 
but with little of devotion. Whether they observed .•> , s 

Easter is uncertain, hut they observed the anniversary rectiy UHQCrstQOu tneir Views. 

; of Manes’ death, which they called Bama with 

, great devotion. Easting was one of their most impor- 

’ Mot religious exercises. They kept sacred Sundays and 2 Epiphanius, H teres, lxvii [And Augustine, Harresib. 
'if Mondays. They made use of baptism, but did not cap. xlvii.] from whom nearly all others have borrowed, 
^baptize either children or grown persons who were with little exception, all they state. [See Mosheim, De 
1 only hearers; and even to the elect, it was left optional Reb. Christ . &c. pages 903—910; Walch, Hist, der Ketz. 
whether they would be baptized or not. The elect ob- vol. i. pages 815—823 ; Tillemont, Mem, pour servir d , 
fser%l likewise the Lord’s Supper, though it is not V Hist, Ecclbs. tome iv. p. 411, and Lardner’s Credib. I 


hist, du Gnost. vol. iii. *p. 70, &c.; Gieseler, Lehrbuch, lvii. Opp. tom* L p. 479; Theodoret, Hceret. Kabul, lib ’ 
sec. 81, Davidson’s Transl. vol. i. p. 223; Milman’s Hist. tii. cap. iii.; Opp. tom. iv. p. 227. [Nofetus so held the 
of Christ , vol ii. p. 322, &c. where he will find much unity of God as to discard the orthodox opinion of a 
authentic information from the best sources ; and Jlose’a plurality of persons in the Godhead. In fact he acknow- 
translation of Neander’s Kirchenges, voL ii p. 140. &c. ledged but one person, who is designated; in the Scrips 
—12. tuxes by the title of the Father. Nofetus therefore was 


13. After the middle of the century ap- 
peared Sabellius, an African presbyter or 
bishop, at Ptoiemais, the principal city in 
Pentapolis, a province of Libya Cyrenaica. 
He explained what the scriptures teach con- 
cerning the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
in a manner somewhat different from Noetus, 
and gathered a number of followers, al- 
though he was confuted by Dionysius of 
Alexandria. Noetus had supposed that 
God the Father, personally, assumed the 
human nature of Christ; but Sabellius held 
that only a certain energy put forth by the 
supreme Parent, or a certain portion of the 
divine nature being separated from it, be- 
came united with the Son or the man Christ. 
And the Holy Spirit he considered as being 
a similar portion or part of the eternal 
Father. 1 Hence it appears that the Sabel- 


a Unitarian, as respects the doctrine of three persons ; 
but in regard to the character of Christ, he held better 
views than the Socinians. So far as relates to two 
natures united in one person in Christ, he agreed with 
the orthodox; but the divine person which was united 
with the human nature, according to NoStus’ views, 
was no other than the person of the Father, because 
there was no other person in the Godhead. See Mos- 
heim, Comment . de Reb. Christ, pages 681 — 687; and 
Walch, Hist, der Ketxer. voL ii. pages 1 — 13. — Schl. 

1 Most of the ancients who wrote against the heretics, 
speak of Sabellius [especially Epiphanius, Hceres. lxii. 
and Theodoret, H arret. Fabid. lib. ii. cap. ix.] To 
these tfdd Eusebius, Hist. Rccles. lib. vi. cap. vi.; Atha- 
nasius, De Sententia Dionysii [and Basil the Great, 
Ep. 210 and 236.] Nearly all that is written by the 
ancients has been collected* by Wormius in his Histories 
SabelHana, Franc £ and Lips. 1696, 8vo, a learned work, 
only a small part of which relates to Sabellius. [See 
Mosheim., Comment, de Reb. Christ . &c. pages 688-— 699; 
Beausobre, Histoire de ManichSe, &c. tome i. p. 633, 
&c.; Lardner, Credibility of the Gos. Hist, part ii. vol. 
iv. p. 558, &c. and Walch, Hist, der Ketxer. vol. ii. 
pages 14 — 49. TheliLst of these differs somewhat from 
Mosheim in his description of the Sabellian doctrine. 
He states it thus : — the ancients one and all say that the 
Sabellian system marred the true doctrine concerning 
God, and concerning all the three persons. It was one 
of two directly opposite errors of which Arianism was 
the other; and the true doctrine occupied the middle 
ground between them. Indeed Arms, by pushing his 
opposition to Sabellius too far, was led into his error. 
It hence follows that Sabellius, who did not deny the 
existence of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, made too 
, little distinction between them, while Arius made the 
distinction too wide. It is clear that Sabellius acknow- 
ledged but one person, and considered the Son of God 
as not being a distinct person; so that he could not 
1 have taught a personal distinction in the Trinity. By 
the Word (Aoyos) Sabellius understood an energy, by 
which the man Christ performed his works. So long 
as Christ remained on earth, this divine energy was in 
him, but afterwards it ceased. It was therefore like a 
sunbeam, which operates on bodies and produces the 
effects of the sun, without being itself a person. So 
also is it with the Holy Ghost, by which we are to un- 
derstand the operations of God in men, tending to fur- 
ther their knowledge of the truth and their advancement, 
in virtue. The manner of God’s putting forth his 
eriergy, by which the Son was produced, and by which 
the Holy Ghost is still produced and continued, the 
ancients expressed by the words, to spread, out or ex- 
tend (srXwrvveaBax, protendere, extendere), to send forth 
.{vep.-irccrOcu'), and to transform, or change one's form and 
appearance ( perapop^ecaBat, p.era(xxf\parri^e.iv). From 
i what has now been stated, it maybe perceived how 8a- 
bellius could have taught the existence of three forms 
_ or aspects (rpia irpoowra) in the divine essence, without 
, admitting the reality of three different persons; and 


lians must have been denominated by the ( 
ancients Patripassians, in a different sense 
of the word from that in which the Noe- 
tians were so called. Yet the appellation 
was not wholly improper. 

14. Nearly at the same time [about A.D. 
244], Beryllus, bishop of Bostra in Arabia, 
a pious and learned man, taught that Christ 
before his birth of the Virgin had no dis- 
tinct divinity, but only that of the Father. 
This proposition, if we duly consider what 
is reported concerning him by the ancients, 
contained the following sentiment: that 
Christ had no existence before be was born 
of Mary ; that at his birth, a soul, originat- 
ing from God himself, and therefore superior 
to the souls of all men, being a particle of 
the divine nature, entered into and was 
united with the man. Beryllus was so 
lucidly and energetically confuted by Ori- 
gen in a council assembled at Bostra fA.D. 
244], that he gave up the cause, and re- 
turnd into the bosom of the ehurch. 2 

15. Very different from him, both in 

how his opposers could infer that he admitted but one 
distinction under three different names. The greatest 
difficulty is in this, that according to some representa- 
tions, Sabellius taught there was a difference or separa- 
tion (Staipetriv) between the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, hut according to other accounts, he maintained 
such a unity as was inconsistent with it. This diffi- 
culty is the most easily surmounted, by supposing the 
former to refer to an imagined or conceived distinction, 
and not any real one. Such are Walch’s views of tin, 
Sabellian system v [and very similar are those of Nean- 
der, Kirdiengesch. vol. i. partiii. pages 1018 — 1025 ] 
Walch thinks that Sabellius ought not to be called a 
Patripassian , for these held Christ to be one person, in 
whom two natures were personally united; and believed 
that, not the divine nature of the Son, as a person, but 
the divine nature of the Father, who was the only per- 
son, was united with the human nature in Christ. Now 
as Sabellius held the Son to be no real part of the 
Father, and still less held to a personal union of two 
natures in Christ, he cannot truly be called & Patri- 
passian. . According to Sabellius’ opinion, Christ was 
a mere man, in whom resided a divine power that pro- 
duced those effects which we regard as the acts of the 
divine nature united to the human. Among the op- 
posers of Sabellius, Dionysius of Alexandria attracted 
the most notice. Yet the opposition made by this 
bishop was not satisfactory to all. Offensive passages 
were found in his epistles against the Sabellians. As 
he there brought forward the doctrine of Christ’s incar- 
nation, and from that deduced his proof of the real 
distinction between the Father and the Son, he was 
understood as holding that the Son, in so far as he was 
a divine being, was a created one, or as denying that 
the Father and the Son were of the same essence. 
Dionysius defended himself, and showed that he had 
been misunderstood. Notwithstanding this the Ariana 
after his death claimed him as on their side, which | 
obliged Athanasius to vindicate the reputation of Dio- 
nysius against them. Still there continued to be some 
to whom this defence appeared insufficient — Basil the 
Great is an example. There can be no doubt that Dio- 
nysius thought with Athanasius in regard to the Tri- 
nity, but he used the language of Arius. In regard to 
the person of Christ, he expressed himself In the man- 
ner of Nestorius, for he carried the distinction between 
the divine and the human natures of Christ so far as 
wholly to exclude the former from a participation in 
those changes in the latter which were the result of the 
personal union of the two natures. See Walch, Hist, 
der Ketxer. voi. ii. pages 50—63. — Schl. < , 

2 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xx. and xxxiiL; , 


CENTUKY HI. 


[Part ii. 


I morals and in sentiment, was Paul of Samo- 
I sata, a bishop of Antioch [in Syria], and at 
the same time clothed with the civil office 
of a ducenarius. 1 . He was an ostentatious 
man, opulent and arrogant; 2 and greatly 
disquieted the eastern church soon after the 
middle of this century, by his novel expla- 
nations of the doctrine concerning the di- 
vine nature and concerning Christ. The 
sect which embraced his opinions were 
called Paulians or Paulianists. So far as 
can be judged from the accounts which have 
reached us, he supposed the Son and the 
Holy Spirit to exist in God, just as reason 
and the active power do in man; that 
Christ was born a mere man ; but that the 
wisdom or reason (a oyog) of the Father de- 
scended into him and enabled him to teach 
and work miracles ; that on account of this 
union of the divine Word (A oyos) with the 
man Christ, we might say Christ was God, 
though not in the proper sense of the word. 
He so concealed his real sentiments under 


Jerome, De Viris IUu&tr. cap. lx.; Socrates, Hist. Eccks. 
lib. iii. cap. viu Among the modems, see Le Clerc, 
Ars Critica , tom. i. par. ii. sec. i. cap. xiv. ; Chauffe- 
pi& Nouveau Dictionnaire Hist. Cnt. tome L p. 268, 
<fce. [See Mosheim, Comment, de Reb. Christ. <fcc. p. 
699, <fcc. and Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. ii pages 
126—136. Walch does not place Beryllus among the 
heretics, because he is not chargeable with ohstmacv 
in his errors, nor with establishing a sect or party; 
both of which are necessary to constitute a heretic. 
Mosheim’s assertion that Beryllus represented Christ 
as possessing a soul derived from the divine essence, 
is a mure conjecture that cannot be supported by 
proof.— JS- hi. [Neander, Kirchengesch. vol. i. part iii. 
p. 1014, &c. places Beryllus among that class of Patri- 
passians who considered the personality of the Son 
of (rod as originating from a radiation or emanation 
from the essence of God into a human body. He 
therefore places Beryllus and Sabellius in the same 
class. — Mur. 

1 The ducenarii were a species of procurators for the 
emperors in the provinces, whose salary was two hun- 
dred sestertia [ducena sestertia, equal to above £1600 
Ster.J from which sum these officers derived their title. 
See Dion Cassius , lib. liiL; Suetonius, Glaudian , cap. 
xxiv. and Sulmasius , Notes on Capitolinus, Pertinax, 
p. 125. Fiom Seller’s Antiquities of Palmyra. Lond. 
t 1696, 8vo, p. 1 66, &c. it appears that this office was 
| much used in the province of Syria, and Mosheim con- 
jectures {Comment, de Reb . Christ <fcc. p. 705) that Paul 
obtained it by means of Zenobia, who had a high esteem 
for him *— SchU 

* Eusebius, Hist Ecdes. lib. vii. cap. xxx. [Euse- 
it biusA«te gives copious extracts from the circular letter 
of the- cqujicjJ, which condemned Paul and ordained 
. Domnas his successor. The council characterize Paul 
as having risen from poverty to opulence, by extortion 
and bribery; as proud, and insolent, and ostentatious; 
if as choosing to be addressed by his civil title, and ap- 
pearing In public attended by guards and all the splen- 
dour orworldty rank; as abusing authority as an officer 
; In the church; as intolerably vain, and coveting the 
adulations of the multitude; as decrying the fathers of 
s thecburch, exaMug himself «d abolishing the hymns 

* hi cpmnpa use, and appointing women to sing psalms 
' % praiaiof himself; as sending out bishops and pres- 

byteto*Ao sound his praise, and toextol him as an angel 
mm heaven; as keeping several young and handsome 
women, near bib person, whom he enriched with pres- 
entviafid ns living in luxury with them. Kow much ' 
of •colouring there may be in this picture we have not 

* the means of determining. But there can be -little 
dougtfhe character of Paul wps such aa did not become , 


ambiguous forms of speech, that repeated , 
ecclesiastical councils were wholly unable ' 
to convict him ; but at last in the council . 
assembled A.D. 269, Malehion, a rhetori- | 
cian, drew him from his concealment, and 
he was convicted and divested of his epis- 
copal office. 3 

16. In a very different way some obscure 

philosophers in Arabia, the disciples of a 
man unknown, marred a part of the Chris- 1 
tian system. They denied the soul, to be t 
immortal, maintaining that it died with the 
body, and that it would be resuscitated with 
it by the power of God. 4 The believers in 
this doctrine were called Arabians, from the 
country in which they lived. Origen being 
sent for from Egypt, disputed against them 
with such success m a full council, that they 
renounced their error. . I 

17. Among the sects which arose in this 
century, that of the bfovatians is placed 
last. They did not indeed corrupt the 
doctrines of Christianity, but by the seve- 
rity of the discipline to which they adhered, 


3 See Epistola Concilii Antiocheni ad Paulum, Ip the 
Bibliotheca Patrum, tom. xi. p. 302, ed. Paris, 1644, fob 
and Dionysius Alexandrinus, Ep. ad Paulum, ibid. p. 
273, and Decern Pauli Samosateni Qucestiones, ibid, p. 
278. See also Mosheim, Comment, de Reb. Christ <fcc. 
pages 701—718, and Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. ii. p. 
pages 64—125. From the last writer we extrtict the 
following to give a more full and correct view of the 
Samosatenian doctrines:— 1. Paul of Samosata taught 
that there is hut one God, who in the Scriptures is de- 
nominated the Father. 2. He did not deny that the . 
Scriptures speak of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
3. What he understood by the Holy Ghost we do not 
know; and Mosheim has attempted to supply this de- 
fect by a mere conjecture. 4. Concerning the Word 
and the Wisdom of God, he has spoken largely; but 
whether he distinguished between the Word in Ood 
(Aoyos enSiafltfTov) and the Word produced from God 
(A oyos uporAopwcos), is doubtfuL 5. This Word or 
Wisdom, in God is not a substance or a person. 6. But 
it is m the divine mind, as reason is in men. 7. Christ 
was a mere man. 8. He first began to exist when he 
was bora of Mary. 9. Yet in this man dwelt the divine 
Word or Wisdom, and it was operative In him. 10. The j 
union commenced when Christ was conceived in the 
womb of Mary”. 11. By means of this Wisdom of God 
in him, Christ gradually acquired his knowledge and 
his practical virtues. By it he became at once God and 
the Son of God, yet both in an improper sense of the 
terns. From this account it appears that Photian in 
the next age came very near to Paul ol Samosata, not 
indeed in Ins statements and expressions, but rather in 
his grand error, that Christ was a mere man, and su- 
perior to other men only on account of his pre-eminent 
gifts.— ScAZ. [See Neander, Kirchenges . yoL i, part iiL 
pages 1007—14 .-—Mur. 

* Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xxxvit. [See 
Mosheim. Comment, de Reb. Christ Asq. p. 718, and 
Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. it pages 167—171. As 


learned in modern times have entertained two opinions 
concerning their system. Some suppose they held 
that the soul, though immaterial, sleeps while the body 
is in the grave; whlch however the words of Eusebius 
seem to contradict, for they describe the soul as dying, 
and being dissolved, zcith the body, <rwaaro6vi/j<rKeir rot? 
cbifuicn tea* ovv&tcufxfeCpeatfai. Others suppose, more 
correctly, that they were Christian materialist who 
regarded the soul as being a part of the body. And 
Mosheim conjectures that their error originated from 
their combining the Epicurean philosophy with Chris' 
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they produced a lamentable schism. No- 
vation, 1 a presbyter in the church of Rome, 
a man of learning and eloquence, but of a 
stern and austere character, 2 * maintained 
that such as had fallen into the more heinous 
sins, and especially such as had denied 
Christ during'the Decian persecution, ought 
never to be admitted again to the church. 
Most of the other presbyters as well as 
Cornelius, whose influence was very great, 
were of a different opinion. Hence in the 
year 250, when a new bishop w&s to be 
chosen at Rome in place of Fabian, Nova- 
tian strenuously opposed the election of 
Cornelius. Cornelius however was chosen, 
and Novatian withdrew from communion 
with him. On the other hand Cornelius, 
in a council held at Rome A.l>. 251, ex- 
communicated Novatian and his adherents. 
Novatian, therefore, founded a new sect, 
in which he was the first bishop. This sect 
had many adherents who were pleased with 
the severity of its discipline ; and it con- 
tinued to flourish in many parts of Chris- 
tendom until the fifth century. The 
principal coadjutor of Novatian in this 
schism was Novatus, a presbyter of Car- 
thage, who fled to Rome during the heat 
of this controversy, in order to escape the 
wrath and the condemnation of Cyprian 
his "bishop, with whom he had a violent 
quarrel. 8 


1 The Greeks always write his name Novatus or 

Navatus; but the Latins generally write it Novatianus, 

perhaps to distinguish him from Novatus of Carthage, 
the names being really the same.— Mur. [Eusebius 

writes it Noouaro?.— i2. 

a These traits of character he perhaps owed to the 

Stoic philosophy, to which some have supposed him 

addicted. See Walch, ubi supra p. l25.—SchL 

s The student will find an account of this sect, and 


\ 


END OP 


18. Respecting the fundamental articles 
of the Christian faith, there was no disa- 
greement between the Novatians and other 
Christians. Their peculiarity was, that 
they would not receive into the church per- 
sons who, after being baptized, fell into the 
greater sins. They did not, however, ex- 
clude them from all hopes of eternal salva- 
tion They considered the Christian church 
as a society of innocent persons, who from 
their entrance into it had defiled them- 
selves with no sin of any considerable mag- 
nitude; and hence it followed that all 
associations of Christians which opened the 
door for the return of gross offenders were 
in their view unworthy of the name of true 
churches of Christ. And hence they as- 
sumed the appellation of Cathari, that is, 
the pure ; and what was still more, they re- 
baptized such as came over to them from 
the Catholics ; for, such influence had the 
error they embraced upon their own minds, 
that they believed the baptism of those 
churches which re-admitted the lapsed 
could not impart to the subjects of it re- 
mission of sins. 4 * * * 


of the disturbances excited both in Carthage and Rome, 
in Milner’s Hist . of the Church, cent iii. chap. ix. and 
x.; and in Burton’s Led. on the Bvs. Hist. Ac. vol. ii. 
p 327, Ac. But a more full and accurate detail is given 
by Moslieim, Comment, de Reb. Christ, pages 497 and 
503, and Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. voL it p. 5220, Ac. 
—R. 

* Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. vi cap, xliii.; Cyprian, in 
various of his epistles, as Bp 49, 6*2, Ac.; Albaspinseus, 
Observat Bedes. lib. ii. cap xx. xxi ; Orsi, De Qrimt- 
nim Capital, inter Veteres Christ. Absolutwne, p. 254, 
Ac.; Kenckel, De Bceresi Novatxana, Strasburg, 1651, 
4to [also Moslieim, Comment, de Reb . Christ. Ac. pages 
512-537, and Walch, Hut. der Ketzer. vol, it pages 
1S5— 288.— JSchl [And Neander, Kirchmges. vol L 
part i. pages 387— 407.— Afar. 
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CENTURY FOURTH. 


PART L 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE PROSPEROUS AND THE ADVERSE EVENTS 
OP THE CHURCH. 

1. That I might not separate too far 
those facts which are intimately connected 
with each other, X have determined to ex- I 
' hibit the prosperous and the adverse events, 
not in distinct chapters, as heretofore, but 
, combined in one series, following as much 
as possible the order of time. In. the be- 
ginning of this century the Roman empire 
had four sovereigns, of whom two were 
superior to the others, and bore the title of 
Augustus; namely, Diocletian, and Maxi- 
mianus Herculius ; the two inferior sove- 
reigns, who bore the title of Caesars, were 
Constantius Chlorus and G-alerius Maxi- 
mianus. Under these four [associated] 
emperors, the state of the church was tole- 
rably prosperous. 1 Diocletian, though su- 
perstitious, indulged no hatred towards the 
Christians. 2 Constantius Chlorus, follow- 
ing only the dictates of reason in matters 
of religion, was averse from the popular 
idolatry/ and friendly to the Christians. 3 
The pagan priests, therefore, from well- 


1 Eusebius, Hitt, Eceles, lib viii. cap. i. [Eusebius 

[ here describes the prosperous state of the Christians, 
and their consequent security and vices. The imperial 
palaces were full of Christians, and no one hindered 
them from openly professing Chri stianity. From among 
' them men, were chosen to tip offices of imperial coi a- 

iSsbopsand other clergy were held in honour, even 
by those whb adhered to the old religion of the state. 

! and the number of Christians was seen to be increasing 
daily. Renee in all the cities spacious buildings were 
; erected for public worship in which the people assem- 
| bled without* fear;, ar^d tifey had nothing to wish for, 
‘unless It were that one or more of.the emperors might 
embrace theirjfeligioni--- Schl. > > * 

2 He had Christians in Ms court who understood 
| how to* lead him, and whowouM probably have brought 
t him to renounce idolatry, had not th# suggestions of 
their enemies prevailed with him., Hi&wife Prisca was 
in reality a concealed Christian,: aod.also his daughter 
Valeria,** the wife of Galbrihs Mktintianus. See Lac- 
tantius, He Mertib. Persecutor, cd$%x$.-~Schl. 

0 Some go still farther, and make him to have^beeri 
actually a Christian. But ftotnifiie representations of 
Eusebius, Hist. Ecchs. Hb.Mii.Jjap. xhi. no more can 
be inferred than that he was disposed to look fevonru- 
bly upon the Christian religion . — ScAD * * 


grounded fears lest Christianity, to tlieir 
great and lasting injury, should spread fa * 
and wide its triumphs, endeavoured to ex- 
cite Diocletian, whom they knew to he both 
timid and credulous, by means of feigned 
oracles and other impositions, to engage in 
persecuting the Christians. 4 

2. These artifices not succeeding very 
well, they made use of the other emperor, 
Galerius Maximianus, who was son-in-law 
to Diocletian in order to effect them pur- 
pose.. This emperor, who was of a MMla 
cious character and ill-informed in every J 
thing except the military art, continued to I 
work upon his father-in-law, being urged 
on partly by his own inclination, partly by 
the instigation of his mother, a most super- 
stitious woman, and partly by that of the 
pagan priests, till at last, when Diocletian 
was at NTicomedia in the year 303, he ob- 
tained from him an edict, by which the 
temples of the Christians were to be demo- 
lished, their sacred books committed to the 
flames, and themselves deprived of all their 
civil rights and honours. 6 This first edict 
spared the lives of the Christians ; for Dio- 
cletian was averse from slaughter and blood - 


! 4 Eusebius, He Vita Constant, lib. ii. cap. !.*, Lactan- 

1 tius, Tmtitut. Lhmnar. lib. iv. cap. xxvii. and He Mortib 
Persecutor, cap. x. [According to Eusebius, ubi supra, 
it was reported to the emperor that the oracle of 
Apollo had declared he was prevented from giving true 
responses by the righteous men on the earth, and this 
the pagan priests interpreted, when questioned by the 
emperor, with reference to the Christians. According 
to Lactantius, ubi supra , while Diocletian was at An* 
tioch in the year 302, the priests who inspected the 
entrails of the consecrated victims declared that they 
were interrupted in their prognostications by the sign 
of the cross made by several of the^emperor’s servants. 
— Schl. 

* Lactantius, He Mortib. Persecutor, cap. xi.; Euse- 
bius, Hist. Eocles. lib. viii. cap, ii. .[This persecution 
should properly be named that of Galerius and not that 
of Diocletian. For Diocletian had much the least hand 
in it, and he resigned his authority before the persecu- 
tion had .continued quite two years; moreover, Galerius 
in Ms edict for putting an end to the persecution, a 
little before his death, acknowledges that he himself was 
.the author pf it. See Eusebius, Hitt. Eccles cap, viii, 
p. L7,and Lactantiu's, He Mortib. Persecutor, cap. xxxiv 
See Mosheim, Comment, de Reb. Christ. &c. pages 916 
—922. — Schk [And Milman, Hist, qf Christ . voLii. p. 
272, &C.3U& 
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slied. Yet it caused many Christians to be and the other enemies of the Christians, 
put. to death, particularly those who re- By this edict the magistrates were directed 
fused to deliver up their sacred books to to compel all Christians to offer sacrifices 
the magistrates. 1 Seeing this operation of to the gods, and to use tortures for that pur- 
the law, many Christians and several even pose. 6 And as the governors yielded strict 
of the bishops and clergy, in order to save obedience to these orders, the Christian 
their lives, voluntarily surrendered the church was reduced to the last extremity, 
books and sacred utensils in their possession. Galerius Maximianus therefore no. longer 
But they were regarded by their more re- hesitated to disclose the secret designs he 
solute brethren as guilty of sacrilege, and had long entertained [A.D. 305].. He re- 
vere branded with the name of Traditors. 2 quired his father-in-law [Diocletian], to- 
3. Not long after the publication of this gether with his colleague [Valerius] Max 1 - 
first edict, there were two conflagrations in mianus Herculius, to divest themselves of 
the palace of Nicomedia; and the enemies their power, and constituted himself Em- 
of the Christians persuaded Diocletian to peror of the East, leaving the West to Con- 
Jbelieve that Christian hands had kindled stantius Chlorus, whose health he knew to 
them. He therefore ordered many Chris- be very infirm. He also associated with 
tians of Nicomedia to be put to the torture, him in the government two assistants of his 
and to undergo the penalties due to incen- own choosing; namely, Maximmus his sis- 
diaries. 3 Nearly at the same time, there ter’s son, and Severus, excluding altogether 
were insurrections in Armenia and in Syria ; Constantine, afterwards styled the Great, 
and as their enemies charged the blame of the son of Constantius Chlorus.® This re- 
these also upon the Christians, the emperor volution in the Roman government restored 
by a new edict ordered all bishops and mi- peace to Christians m the western provinces 
msters of Christ to be thrown into prison ; which were under Constantius ; but m the 
and by a third edict soon after, he ordered eastern provinces, the persecution raged 
that ail these prisoners should be compelled with greater severity than before. 

by tortures -and punishments to offer sacri- “ “U 

.4 frvr Tio if the bishons when the last edict of Galerius against the Christians 

hee to the gods ; tor he hoped, li tne oisnops wag mul ted( he deprived 0 f their offices ail those 

and teachers were once brought to SUbmiS- 0 f bi s servants who resolved to adhere to Christianity, 
sion, the Christian churches would follow [Dio- 

their example. A great multitude, there- cletian was not yet Wiling the Christians should be 
fore, of excellent men, in every part of the put to death outright; his orders to the governors were 
p a nl nnlv Avrwit-prl which couched in general terms that they should compel the 
Roman empire, U-aul only excepted, wmcn Christ - ianSj kinds of corporeal sufferings, to give 

was subject to Constantius Chlorus, 5 were honour to the heathen gods. See Eusebius, Dp Vita. 
either punished capi.aUy or condemned to 

the mines. , , cap. ix. and lib. viii. cap. xii- Hence, according to 

4 In the second year of the persecution the disposition of the several governors was their exe- 
\ "n TV TMiKliohJd a fourth cution of the imperial edict. Some only sent the Chns- 

A.D. 304, Diocletian published a iourtn t i ans i Hti0 banishmenVwhen the attempt to make them 
edict, .at the instigation of his son-in-law offer sacrifices failed. Others daprived thensiof an eye, 

’ > * or lamed one of their feet by burning it; and others 

1 — | exposed them to wild beasts, or lacerated their bodies 

1 Augustine, Brevictdum Collat. cum Dementis, cap. with iron hooka or with the scourge, and afterwards 
xv. xvu. un hx*s Opp. tom, ix- pag. 387, 390, and B&luze, sprinkled \ ’ tiegar and salt on the wounds, or dropped 
Wscetlan . tom. il pag. 77, 92. melted leadpto them; In Bhrygia a whole city with 

t Optatus, Milevit. De Schismate DonatisL lib. i. sec. all its inhabitants was* burned to ashes, beeause not an 
13 p. 13, ed. Du Pin. individual in it would offer sacrifice.^ Lactantius, Instit. 

3 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. viii. cap. vi.; Lactantius, Divinar. lib* v. cap. xi. Some Christians also brought 
De Mortib. Persecutor, cap. xiv.; Constantine the Great, death upon themselves b 3 | holding religious meetings 
0 ratio ad Sanctorum Coetum, cap. xxv. [After the se- contrary to the emperor’s prohibition, or by voluntarily 
cond conflagration Galerius left Nicomedia, pretending presenting themselves before the governors ana request- 
to be afraid of being burned by the Christiana Diocle- ing to be martyred. Sulpitius Severus, Iiut. 6 « era, lio. 
tian also compelled his wife and daughter to sacrifice ii. cap. xxxii.; and Eusebius, De Martyr. PaJastiruB, 


caused many Christians of his household and court to 7 Lactantius, Instit. Dioinar. lib. r. cap. xi. 
be out off, and Lonthimus the bishop of Nicomedia, with 8 Lactantius, De Mortib. Persecutor . cap. xvin. xx. 

many of the clergy and common Christians, to undergo [Galerius Maximianus was in more fear ©f the young 
cruel deaths, because they refused to offer .sacrifices to prince Constantine than of his father Constantius. Yet 
the gods .^Schl. | Galerius had this prince in his power; for he detained 

4 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. viii. cap. vi. and De him at his court in Nicomedia and if he found occasion 
Martyr ibus PpUestirue. ' might have put him out of his way by assassination or , 

$ Lactantius, De Mortib. Persecutor, cap. xv. Euse_ some other means. Indeed, he attempted this m the * 
bins. Hist. Modes, lib. viii. cap. xiii. xviii. [Constan- year 396. Lactantius, D$ Mortib. Persecutor, c&p. xxiv. 
to Chlorus presided over Spain and Britain, as well But Constantine saved himself by flight, and repaired 
as Gaul* Ln> Spain .there were some martyrs;, because to his father in Britain This sagacity of the prince 
Gomtantinsmot being present there in person, he coqld overset the whole plan of the emperor, and was the 
osot prevent the rigorous execution, of the decree of the means of rescuing the Christian religion from ras jeo- • 

, senior emperor. But in G mi, where he was personally pardy. See Mosheim, Com%n$wt. de Reb. Gftnst, See. ja 
I&esent, he favoured the ntukstjans as much as sound 942, &c. — Schl, ' s "... 

j pen^wouid permit. He suffered some of the churches 9 Eusebius, De Martyr* PamstivuBy cap. ion. 

tube demolished, and most 04 them to he shut up. And Lactantius, DeMor^^Orseeu^mc^l^^ 
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5. But Divine Providence frustrated the heaviest calamities, being brought low bv a 
whole plan of Galerius Maximianus; for terrific and protracted diseaserand finding 
Constantius Chlorus dying in Britain in himself ready to die, in the year 3 1 1 issued 
the year 306, the soldiery by acclamation a decree which restored peace to them, 
proclaimed his son Constantine Augustus after they had endured almost unbounded 
or emperor, the same who by his achieve- sufferings. 3 

ments afterwards obtained the title of the 6. After the death of Galerius Maximi- 
Great; and the tyrant Galerius was obliged anus [A.D. 311], Maximianus and Licinius 
to submit and even to approve this adverse [who was created Augustus by Galerius Maxi- 
evt^t. Soon after, a civil war broke out ; mianus after the death of Flavius Severus, 
for Maxentius [the son of the ex-emperor, A.D. 307], divided between themselves the 
Herculi us, and] the son-in-law of Galerius provinces which had been governed by Ga- 
Maximianus, being indignant that Galerius lerius. At the same time Maxentius, who 
should prefer Severus before him and invest held Africa and Italy, determined to make 
him with imperial power, himself assumed war upon Constantine, who governed in 
the purple, and took his father, Maximi- Spain and Gaul, in order to bring all the 
anus Hereulius, for his colleague in the em- west under his authority. Constantine an- 
pire. In the midst of these commotions, ; ticipated his designs, marched his army into 
Constantine beyond all expectation made Italy in the year 312, and in a battle fought 1 
his way to the imperial throne. The wes- at the Milvian bridge near Rome, routed ' 
tern Christians, those of Italy and Africa the army of Maxentius. In the flight the j 
excepted, enjoyed a considerable degree of bridge broke down, and Maxentius fell into 1 
tranquillity and liberty during these civil the Tiber and was drowned. After this 
wars. 1 But the oriental churches experi- victory, Constantine with his colleague Li- 
enced various vicissitudes, adverse or tolera- cinius'immediately gave full liberty to the 
ble, according to the political changes from Christians of living according to their owl* 
year to year. 2 At length Galerius Maximi- institutions and laws ; and this liberty w# ; 
anus, who had been the author of their more clearly defined the following yeartp| 

— — A.D. 313, in a new edict drawfi up at Mr- ‘ 

min, who governed Syria and Egypt, at first showed lan. 4 Maximin, indeed, who reigned in the 

th B u tS’Zks helmed 5 “ tin S calamities for the 

to wish to surpass ail other enemies of the Christians Christians,® ana menacing the Emperors of j 
5 Ity *945 them ‘ See Mosheim » Comment, de the West with war; but being vanquished 
1 Constantine, as soon as he came into power, gave Bicinius, he put an end to his Own life 
the Christians Ml liberty to profess and to practise by Swallowing poison at TarSUS in the year 
their religion. Lactantius, De Mortib. Persecutor, cap. O ] Q 

xxiv. and Xnstitut. Diirinar. lib. i. cap. i. This he did, J»* . , • ,• ^ ~ 

not from a sense of justice or from magnanimity, and * • About this time L/Onstantme the Great, 

th ® ' Christian religion, who was previously a man of no religion, is 
hut from principles of worldly prudence. He wished „ ^ „ j nu • ± m 0 

to attach the Christians to his party, that they might to have embraced Christianity, being 
protect hfm against the power and the machinations of induced thereto principally by the miracle 

Of a cross appearing to him in the heavens, 
fore the Christians under him in Africa and Italy en- But this Story IS liable to much doubt; for 

his / rst ed! <? in { a .™ r of i he Christians, 

Hist. Eccles. lib. viii. cap. xiv. See Mosheim, Comment, ancl many Other tilings, sufficiently evince 

de Reb. Christ, p. 952, &c .—Schl. - 

vi r ciss i tud « s is to be sought in the 3 Eusebius, Hist. J Eccles. lib. viii. cap. xvi. Lactan- 
Ma -* 1 ,m i u / s 1 su ™ ed tius > De Mortib - Persecutor, cap. xxxiii. [The decree 
la again st the will of Galerius; is given us in Greek by Eusebius, Hist. Eccles . lib. viii. 

55* t0 - de ° laie war agamst cap. xvii. and in Latin, by Lactantius, De Mortib. Per- 

the foi mer, who was therefore indulgent towards the secutor. cap. xxxiv. Schl. 

LJmstians m order to secure their friendship. But as 4 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. x. cap. v.* Lactantius 
Galerius was appeased, Maximin became more severe De Mortib. Persecutor, cap. xlviii ?It is the second* 
SSL? more °r ‘hat of Milan, which is tourk in the passages 


SlTwTS “SSL™ “r i ?‘L raore eB f- «“<*• <* t** of Milan, which is found in the passages 

u.t u • “** em P ei ^ r . After a while, however, he here referred to. Eusebius eives it in Creek 

“rS 4 °J tlle yea ? 30p ? tius in Latin - The first wholly^fVet from 

S&SEXZ M.X^L1 w&“ wSiSSFSS^ 0 *? SSSTKVJffiJ! ' 

pereecution. Soon wa^se^^^rith w! ““J *ho *ad recently embraced Christ 

and fatal sickness and with his anity to return to their former religion in obedience 

uw that the unpS ta the imperial edict. This prohibition, therefore, with 

vuccessful appeal Vo , ^ ™ amoved in the second edict. 

leMstfrom persecuting Christiana! EusebiusJETist ^5 959.~ $chl. 

hccles. lib. viii. cap. xvi. See Mosheim Cnmrnmt rfr ftn,. Eusebius, Eccles. lib. x. cap. ii.; L&ctan- 
Vhr.it. p.y5i,&e.ScAl. «*><■*"***»& S |^^|^^;^™^"-^^^W«Ji4M<>4wtai. 
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that he was at that time well disposed 
towards the Christians and 'their worship, 
but by no means that he regarded Chris- 
tianity as the only true and saving reli- 
gion. On the contrary it appears that he 
regarded other religions, and among them 
the old Roman religion, as likewise true 
and useful to mankind j and he there- 
fore wished all religions to be freely prac- 
tised throughout the Roman empire. 1 * Rut 
as he advanced in life Constantine made 
progress in religious knowledge, and gradu- 
ally came to regard Christianity as the only 
true and saving religion, and to consider 
all others as false and impious. Having 
adopted this view he now began to exhort 
his subjects to embrace Christianity, and at 
length he proclaimed war against the an- 
cient superstitions. At what time this 
change in the views of the emperor took 
place, when he began to look upon all re- 
ligions but the Christian as false, cannot be 
determined. This however is certain, that 
the change in his views was first made mani- 
fest by his laws and edicts in the year 324, 
after the death of Licinius when he became 
sole emperor. 3 His purpose however of 
abolishing the ancient religion of the Ro- 
mans, and, of tolerating only the Christian 
religion, he did not disclose till a little be- 
fore his death, when he published his edicts 
for pull ing down t he pagan temples and 
abolishing^EelsaiSrlfiQes; 3 


1 This is evident from Eusebius, De Vita Constant . 
j 1 lib. i. cap. xxvii. In the commencement of the war 
with Maxentius, he was still at a loss to what god he 
should trust himself and his affairs. He at length de- 
termined to honour that one God only whom his father 
had worshipped, and to show no reverence to the ancient 
Roman deities. The grounds on which he came to this 
decision were feeble; namely, the good fortune of his 
father who adhered to this worship, and the ill fortune 
and lamentable end of Diocletian, Galerius Maximian, 
and other emperors, who had worshipped the pagan 
deities. And according to Eusebius ( De Vita Constant. 
lib. i. cap. xacviii) he knew so little of the God of his 
father, that he prayed: he might be able to know him. 
He was a deist of the lowest class, who considered the 
God of his father as a limited being, though more bene- 
volent andi powerful than any of the Greek and Roman 
deities. This is manifest from Ms regulations in. favour 
of the Christians, and from, his laws tolerating the pagan 
haruspices. Codex Theodos. lib. ix. tit. xvi. leg, 1, 2 ; 
and lib. xvi. tit. x leg. 1. Compare Zosimus, lib. iii 
p. 10, ed. Oxford, 1679, 8vo, See Mosheim, Comment, 
de Reb. Christ, p. 971, &c. — Schl. 
i 2 Eusebius, De Vita Constant, lib. ii. cap. xx. and 
Xliv. [In this year, 324, all those who, for their adher- 
ence to Christianity during the preceding persecution, 
had become exiles, or been sent to the mines, or been 
robbed of their property, were restored to their country, 
their liberty, and their possessions ; and the Christian 
temples were ordered to be rebuilt and: enlarged.— Schl. 

■, 3 See Gothofredus, Ad Codicem Theodos. tom. vi. 

part i. p. 290y &c. [The statement of Zosimus (lib. ii. 
p. 104) is not to be wholly rejected. He says that after 
the death of Licinius a certain Egyptian came to Rome 
from* Spain, and convinced the emperor of the truth of 
’• the Christian religion. No reason can be assigned why 
Zosimus should have fabricated such a story. This 
/Egyptian was probably Hosius, the Bishop of Corduba, 

; wbb was a native Egyptian and was then at the court 


8. That the emperor was sincere and not 
a dissembler in regard to his conversion to 
Christianity, no person can doubt who 
believes that men’s actions are an index of , 
their real feelings. It is indeed true that 
Constantine’s life was not such as the pre- 
cepts of Christianity required;® and it is 
also true that he remained a catechumen all 
his life, and was received to full member- 
ship in the church by baptism at Nicome- 
dia, only a few days before his death. 4 But 


of Constantine, very probably soliciting the restoration 1 
of the church goods which had been confiscated. At 
least it is expressly stated that the money destined for 
Africa was paid in consequence of his efforts. This 
conjecture is favoured by Baumgarten, Auszug der I 
Kirchengesch. vol. ii. p. 691. The later Greeks ascribe 
the emperor’s conversion to a courtier named Euphra- j 
tes ; of whom, however, the ancients make no mention. I 
Theodoret ( Hist. Ecctes. lib. i. cap. xvii.) ascribes it to- 
the influence of Helena, his mother; but she was brought 
to embrace Christianity by her son, according to Euse- 
bius, De Vita Constant. lib*, iii. cap. xlvii. Zosimus 
relates further that Constantine asked the pagan priests j 
to absolve him from the guilt of destroying Licinius, | 
Fausta, and Crispus ; and when they told him this was ! 
impossible, the Egyptian before mentioned undertook 
to show that the Christian religion, offered tlie means J 
of cleansing away his guilt ; and this it was which in- ' 
duced the emperor to embrace Christianity. There is • 
perhaps some degree of truth in this story; perhaps i 
Constantine did in fact, after the death of Licinius, ; 
first learn either from this Egyptian or from some j 
others, that the blood of Christ was expiatory for be- j 
lievers therein. It is at least certain that in the first 
years after his victory over Maxentius, he had very in- 
correct ideas of Christ and of the Christian religion, as 
. is manifest from his Rescript to Anutinus in Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccles lib x. cap. vii. See Mosheim, Comment . 
de Reb. Christ, p. 976, &c — Schl. [On the conversion, 

of Constantine, see Beugnot, Hist, de la Destruct. du 
Papanisme en Occident , Paris, 1835, tome i. p. 54, &c.; 
Milman's Hist, of Christ. \o\. ii. p. 308, &c.; Waddington’S 
Hist, of the Church,vol. i.p. 172, 3; Welsh’s Elements co 
Ck. Hist. vol. i. p. 389, &e.; and the first excursus*or dis- 
sertation appended to the excellent edition of Eusebius, 
De Vita Constant, by Heinichen, Lips. 1830, 8vo. See 
also a tract by Hesse, entitled De Constantini Mag. 
Christianismo Politico , Jena, 1713, 4to. It is much 
doubted whether Constantine issued an edict for abol- 
ishing the heathen sacrifices generally. He no doubt 
early forbade the celebration of such as were of an im- 
moral tendency, and forbore himself to take a part in 
the state sacrifices ; but no such edict as that referred to 
i by Mosheim in the text is on record, and history shows 
, that sacrifices continued to be offered up as formerly. 
See the whole subject of Constantine’s conduct towards 
his heathen subjects, and the question of this alleged 
edict in particular, fully discussed by Rudiger in his 
valuable tract, Statu et Conditione Paganorum sub 
Jmperatoribus Christ post Const antinum, Bres. 1825; 
and by Milmaa, in his Hist, of Christ . vol. ii. p. 460, 

&C.—R. 

3 Me-put to death his own son Crispus and his wife 
Fausta on* a groundless suspicion; and cut off his bro- 
ther-in-law Licinius and his unoffending son, contrary 
to his plighted word ; and was much addicted to pride 
and voluptuousness. — s chi. 

4 Eusebius, Ue V.ta Constant. Kb. iv. cap. lxi. lxii. 
Those who in reliance on more recent and dubious 
authorities, maintain that Constantine received Chris- 
tian baptism at Rome in the year 324, and from the 
hands of Sylvester then the bishop of Rome, d'o not at 
this day gain the assent of intelligent men, even in the 
Roman Catholic Church. See Noris, Historia Dona - 
fist, in his Opp, tom. iv. p. 650; Mamachius, Origin e* 
et Antiq. Christ., tom. ii. p. 232, &c. [Valerius in hts 
Notes on Eusebius, De Vita Constant. lib. Iv. cap. lxi. 
where Eusebius relates that Constantine first received 
imposition of hands previous to his baptism a lit®* 
before his death, infers that the emperor 
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neither of these is adequate proof that the nomenon to natural causes, ingeniously 
emnerorhadnota general conviction of the conjecturing that the form ofa cross ap- 
rtT Christian religion, or that he peared in a solar halo, or in the moon; 1 
only feigned himself a Christian ; for in that and likewise those who ascribe the transac- 
a^e many persons deferred baptism till near tion to the power of God, who intended by 
the olos/of life, 'that they might pass into a miracle to confirm the wavering faith of 
the other world altogether pure and unde- the emperor. Now, these suppositions 
filed with sin; 1 and it is but too notorious tiani ^ did not use the event for the advancementof 
that many P6rs0ns who look upon tue Christianity, but for the animation of his troops. The 
Christian religion as indubitably true and 

divine, yet m their lives Violate Its holy . L actant ms, De Mortib. Persecut. cap. xlvi. _ But Con- 
nrecents. It is another question whether Stantine solemnly averred the reality of this prodigy, 

preuepta. xo » «. * * * and if he had been inclined to use artifice in order to 

worldly motives might not have contributed eilkindle courage i n his soldiers, he would far more 
in some decree to induce Constantine to probably, as his army was made up chiefly of barbarians 
Phriqfifln religion to the ancient and such as were not Christians (see Zosrmus, hb. u. 
prefer the Christian religion to tne ancien represented. Mars or some other of the 


Roman, and to all Other religions, and to v U i gar ’ deities as appearing to him. See Mosheim, 
recommend the observance ^of it to 1 ris sub- a-g**** ^ 

jects. Indeed, it is no improbable conjee- 16glj 4t0 . and gabrichis, Dias, de Crucea Constantino 
ture that the emperor had discernment to ma , in his BMoth. Gr. voi. vi. cap. i. p. 8, &c. (This 

areat effi- opinion also has its difficulties. Fabncius himself ad- 
see that Christianity possessed great e t hat on his hypothesis the appearance of visible 

uaev, and idolatry none at all, to strengthen words in the air cannot be explained. And he resorts 
public authority and to bind citizens to 


opinion also has its difficulties. Fabricius himself ad- 
mits that on his hypothesis the appearance of visible 


7, , *' * , , 'r mils max on uw .. --- 

uaev, and idolatry none at all, to strengthen words in the air cannot be explained. And he resorts 
public authority and to bind citizens to 


their duty. 


(toutoj v£k a, hdc vince), were nut actually seem hut 


Q Thessicrn of the cross which Constan- that the sense of them was emblematically depiptse&M 

- « a crown of victory which appeared in the heavens. But 

tine most solemnly affirmed he saw in tne (1) if the emper J r intended to say this, he expressed 
heavens near mid-day, is a subject involved himself very obscurely. (2) It is certain that Constan - 

m th* CT rPfltP«;t obscurities and difficulties, tine did not intend to be so understood, for he caused 
in. the greatest ODSCUriwes ana unuyuioivo. the words mentioned t0 he affixed to the standards 

It is however an easy thing to retute those j- Labara) of the legions, and to the medals and other 

who regard this prodigy as a cunning fie- monuments of the event; which he would not have 
• re aiu uuw p u o done> had he not designed it should be understood 

hon of the emperor, or who rank it among tkat tkese words were actually seen in the heavens, 
fables: 3 and also those who refer the phe- (3) All the ancient writers so understood the ac- 

, count given by Eusebius. (4) Such a halo about thr 

oame a catechumen, because he then first received im- sun as that described by the emperor has never bee. 
position of hands. But that Constantine, long before seen by man. For he did not see the sign or torn 
this time declared himself a Christian and was ac- of *»*• *•<* VS F 


catechumen; for he attended public worship, fasted, 
prayed, observed the Christian sabbath, and the anni- 


general belief is that the emperor invented this mono 
gram, and that it was only now seen or used for ih. 


versaries of the martyrs, and watched on the vigils of first time. But an eminent Italian antiquarian, Buonar- 
Easter, &c. &c. See Mosheim, Comment, de Reb. ruoti.inhis Osservnzwm sopra alcum Itammenti di Vum 
C hrist p 965 &c —Mur. Antichi , Flor. 1716, 4to, has given good reasons for be- 

i See Busching’s Disput. de Procrastinations Bap- lieving that this Eastern or Grecian monogram had 


thmi apud Veteres, ejusque Cnwis . — Sr hi. 

* See Eusebius, De Vita Constant . lib. i. cap. xxvii. 


been in frequent use among the Christians prior to the 
time of Constantine; and that he only borrowed it from 


* Hornbeok, Comment, ad Bullam Urbani VIII. de them and adopted it as the imperial ensign. See also 
Imaeinum Cultu, p. 182, &c. ; Oiselius, Thesaurus Nu- Aringhi, Roma mbterranea , vol. u. p. 566.— /£. 
mism. Antiq. p. 463; Tollius, Preface to his French 5 Eusebius alone ( De Vita Constant, lib. i. cap. xxvin. 
translation of Longinus , and in his Notes on Lactan- — xxxi.) among the writers of that age gives us any 
this, De Mortib, Persecut. cap. xlv.; Thomasius, Obsermt. account of the vision of the cross, though Lnctantius 
battens, tom. i. p. 380; and others. [There is differ- ( De Mort . Persec. cap. xliv.) and others speak of the 
ence of opinion as to the time when and the place where dream in which Constantine was directed to use the 
the emperor saw this cross. Some follow Eusebius ( De sign of the cross. But if Eusebius* account be true, 
Vfyp, Constant, lib. i. cap. xxviii.) and believe that he how happens it that no writer of that age, except 
saw It White in Gaul, and when making preparations Eusebius, says one word about the luminous cross in 
for the war 'with Maxentius. Others rely on the testi- the heavens ?— How came it that Eusebius himself said 
xnony of Lactantius (De Mortib . Persecut . cap. xliv.) nothing about it in his Eccles. Mist, which was written 
and believe that he saw the cross on the 26th day of twelve years after the event, and about the same length 
October a. d. 312 [the , day before the battle in which of time before his Life of Constantirte t Why does he 
| Maxentius was vanquished, near Rome}. So thought : rely solely on the testimony of the emperor* and not 
; Baluze (see his Notes on this passage m Lactantius), even intimate that he ever heard of it from others ; 

I whom Pagi, Fabricius, and others have followed. The whereas, if true, many thousands must have been eye- 
pointis a difficult one to decide, and the brothers Bal- witnesses of the fact?— What mean his suggestions 
I lerini ( Obserp. ad Norisii Mist* Donatist. Opp. tom. iv. that some may question the truth of tbe story, and his 
p. 662) would compromise it by supposing there were caution not to state anything as a matter of public 
l two appearances of the- cross; both in dreams, the first notoriety, but to confine himself simply to the empe- 
in Gaul and the last in Italy; which is a miserable shift, ror’s private representation to himself? — Again, if God 

Among those who regard the whole story as a fabrica- intended to enlighten Constantine’s dark mind and 
tion, some suppose it was a, pious fraud,and ethers that show him the truth of Christianity, would he probably 
it wals a trick of state. The first supposition is most use for the purpose the enigma of a luminous cross, in 
improbable; for at the time the cross is said to have preference to, his inspired word or a direct and special 
- appeared to him, Constantine thought nothing about revelation ?r- Was there no tendency to encourage- a 
spreading the Christian religion, but only Shout van- superstitious veneration for the sign of the 0p6% in such 

* pishing Maxentius. Besides, he was not then a Chris- 1 a miracle?^- And can it be believed that dea^, Ghrir 
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beingj rejected, the only conclusion which 
remains is, that Constantine saw in a dream 
while asleep, the appearance of a cross, with 
the inscription “ JBy this conquer.” 1 Nor 
•is this. opinion unsupported by competent 
j authorities of good credit. 2 
I *?* happiness anticipated by the 
Christians from the edicts of Constantine 
] and Licinius was a little afterwards inter- 
rupted by Licinius, who waged war against 
his kinsman Constantine. Bei ng vanquished 
in the year SI 4, be was quiet for about 
nine years. .But in the year 324 this rest- 
less man again attacked Constantine, being 
urged on both by Ms own inclination and 
by the instigation of the pagan priests. 
That he might secure to himself a victory, 
he attached the pagans to his cause, by se- 
verely oppressing the Christians and putting 

actually appeared to the emperor in a vision, directing 
him to make an artificial cross and to rely upon that 
as his defence in the day of battle ? — But how came the 
whole story of the luminous cross to be unknown to 
the Christian world for more than twenty-five years, 
and then to transpire only through a private conversa- 
tion between Eusebius and Constantine?— Is it not 
supposable that Eusebius may have misunderstood the 
account the emperor gave him* of a singular halo about 
the sun which he saw, and of an affecting dream which 
he had the night after and which induced him to make 
the Laburunv and use it as his standard >— Such are 
thejarguments against this hypothesis. — Mur. 

i Lactantius mentions only the dream : and the same 
js true of Sozomen, lib i. cap; iii. ; and Rufinus, in his 
translation of the Eccles. tint, of Eusebius ; and like- 
wise of the author of the Chronicon Orientate , p. 57. 
Indeed the appeal of Eusebius to the solemn attestation 
of tbe emperor ( De Vita Constant , lib. i. cap. xxviii.). 
mtd the statement of Gelasius Cyzicenus ( Acta Concilii 
Hicaeniy lib. i. cap. iv. in Har cfum’s Concilia , tom i. p. 
351) that the whole story was accounted fabulous by 
the pagans^ confirm the supposition that it was a mere 
dream. For the appeal of Eusebius would have. been 
unnecessary, and the denial of its reality by the pagans 
would have been impossible, if the whole army of Con- 
stantine had been eye-witnesses of the event — Schl. 
[On the whole of this much litigated question of the . 
miracle of the luminous cross, see in favour of its i 


not a few of their bishops to death.® But 
his plans again failed. After several un- 
successful battles, be was obliged to throw 
himself upon the mercy of the victor, who- 
nevertheless ordered him to be strangled in 
the year 325. After his victory over Li- 
cinius, Constantine reigned sole emperor 
till his death; and by his plans, his enact- 
ments, his regulations, and his munificence, 
he endeavoured as much as possible to obli- 
terate gradually the ancient superstitions, 
and to establish Christian worship through- 
out the Roman empire. He had undoubtedly 
learned from the wars and the machinations 
of Licinius, that neither himself nor the 
Roman empire could remain secure while! 
the ancient superstition continued preva- 
lent; and therefore from this time onward 
he openly opposed the pagan deities and , 
their worship, as being prejudicial to the 
interests of the state. I 

1 1 . After the death of Constantine,, which 
happened in the year 337, his three surviv- ! 
ing sons, Constantine II. Constantius, and ! 
Constans, in accordance with his will, as- [ 
sumed the empire, and were all proclaimed 
August! and emperors by the Roman senate. I 
There were still living two brothers of Con- 
stantine the Great, namely Constantius 
Dalmatius and Julius Constans, and they 
had several sons. But nearly all these were 
slain by the soldiers at the command of 
Constantine’s sons, who feared lest their 
thirst for power might lead them to make 
insurrections and disturb the common- 
wealth. 4 Only Gallus and Julian, sons of 
Julius Constans, escaped the massacre; 5 
and the latter of these afterwards became 


reality Newman’s Essay on the Eccles. Miracles prefixed 
to his translation of Fleury, Oxf. 1842, p. 133, See. and 
against the miraculous part, Milman’s But. of Christ. 
vol. i ,p. 351, and Welsh r s Elements of Ch. Hist. vol. i. 
p. 387. — JR. 

2 The writers who treat of Constantine the Great are 
carefully enumerated by Fabricins, Lux Salutaris Evan- 
gelii Toti Orbi Exoriens, cap. xii. p. 260, &c. [The latest 
and by far the best (says Heeren, Ancient Hist. p. 475, 
ed. Bancroft, 1828*) is, JLeben Coristantin des Grossen, 
byManso, Bresl. 1817.] Fabricius moreover (ibid cap. 
xiii. p. 273, &c.) describes the laws of Constantine re- 
lating to religious matters under four heads. The same 
laws are treated of by Gothofredus, Adnot. ad Codicem 
Theodusianum } and in a particular treatise by Fr. 
Baldwin, in his Constantinus Magn. seu de Legibus 
Constantini Ecclesiast. et Civil, lib. ii. ed. 2d; by dwind- 
ling, Halle, 1727, 8vo. [The student will And a full 
discussion, of the extent of Constantine’s laws in favour 
of Christianity in Kist, De Commutations quern Con* 
stantino Magno anctore, societas subiit Christiana , 
Utrecht, 1818. See these several laws enumerated by 
Gieseler, Lekrbuch, See sect. 56, and those against pa- 
ganism, in sec; 75, Davidson’s Transl, vol. i. pages 201, 2, 
and^ -pages 305, 6. See also on Constantine’s esta- 
blishment of Christianity, its extent and results? the 
valuable observations of Milman, Hist, of Christ, vol. 
hj&JS® •“* especiallj .ages 464-76; the 20th chap. 

and ^ of the Rom . Emp.j and Jor- 
^ngarks qm Eccles. Hist. vol. ii. pages 1 2*2 — 138. — JR, 


3 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. x. cap. vidi. and De Vita 
' Constant. lib. i. cap. affix. Even Julian, than whom no 
one was more prejudiced against Constantine, could 
not but pronounce Licinius an Infamous tyrant who 
was sunk in vices and crimes. See Julian’s Ccesares. 
p. 222, ed. Spanheim. I would here observe, what ap- 
pears to have been overlooked hitherto, that Aurelius 
Victor mentions this persecution of Licinius in his 
book DeCcesaribmy cap. xli. p. 445, ed Arntzenii, where 
he says* Licinione mson&um quidem ac nobilium phi- 
lasophoram sermli more cruciatus adhibiti modumfecere. 1 
The philosophers whom Licinius is here said to have 
tortured were doubtless Christians, whom many from 
! their slight acquaintance with our religion have mis- 1 
taken for a sect of philosophers. The commentators 
on Aurelius have left this passage untouched, which is j 
apt to be the case with those who are intent only on 
the enlargement of grammatical knowledge derived 
from ancient writers. 

* Mosheim attributes this massacre equally to the 
three sons of Constantine, whereas almost all authors 
agree that neither young Constantine nor Constans had 
any hand in it at all Macl. 

t Because they were despised; Gaflus. being sickly, 
it was supposed would not live long ; and Julian, being 
but eight years old, created no fear. Some years after 
they were sent to a remote place in Cappadocia, where 
they were instructed in languages, the sciences, and 
gymnastics, being in a sense kept prisoners; and were h 
at last designed for the clerical office, having been 
made lectors or readers. Ammianus MarcelL fiE wif * s 
cap. ix . — ScM “ : 



emperor. Constantine II. held Britain, 

! Gaul, and Spain; but lost bis life a.d. 340 
in a war with his brother Constant i us. 
Constans at first governed only Illyricum, 
Italy, and Africa ; but after the fall of his 
brother Constantine II. he annexed his pro- 
vinces to his empire, and thus became em- 
peror of all the West, until he lost his life 
a.d. 350 in the war with Magnentius, a 
usurper. After the death of Constans, Mag- 
nentius being subdued, the third brother, 
Constantius, who had before governed Asia, 
Syria, and Egypt, in the year 353 became 
sole emperor, and governed the whole empire 
till the year 361, when he died. Neither 
of these brothers possessed the disposition 
or the discernment of their father ; yet, they 
all pursued their father's purpose of abolish- 
ing the ancient superstitions of the Romans 
and other paaans, and of propagating the 
Christian religion throughout the Roman 
empire. The thing itself was commend able 
and excellent, but in the means employed 
there was much that was censurable. 1 

12. The cause of Christianity, which had 
been tlius flourishing and prosperous, re- 
ceived immense injury and seemed on the 
brink of ruin, when Julian, the son of 
Julius Constans, brother of Constantine 
the Great, now the only surviving branch 
of the Constantinian family, after a success- 
ful campaign in Gaul, a.d. 360, was hailed 
emperor by his soldiers, and on the death 
of Constantius a.d. 361 obtained possession 
of the whole empire. For Julian, though 
educated in the Christian religion, yet in- 
fluenced partly hv hatred of the Constan- 
tinian family, which had murdered his 
father, brother, and all his relatives, and 
partly by the artifices of the Platonic phi- 
losophers, who deceived this credulous and 
vainglorious prince with fictitious miracles 
and prophecies, apostatized from Chris- 
tianity to paganism, and laboured to restore 
idolatry, now ready to become extinct, to 
its former splendour. Julian seemed to 
abhor all violent measures, and to give full 
liberty to his subjects of choosing their 
religioh, ; arid of worshipping God in the 
manner they pleased ; but at the same time 

j i Coercive measures were adopted which only made 
fnominal Christians. A law was enacted in the year 

# 342, that all the heathen temples should be shut up, and 
that no person should be allowed to go near them. A 11 
sacrifices and all consultations of the oracles and 
soothsayers were prohibited, on pain of death and con- 

* fiscatton of property*, and the provincial magistrates 
were threatened with the same penalties if they were 
dilatory in punching transgressors of the law. This 
was to compel the conscience and riot to convince it. 
The history of these emperors may he found in the 
Universal History, and In Le Beau, Hntoire du Bas 
Empire.— Schl. [See also Gibbon's Decl and Fait, &c. 
xn .the new and best edition, by Milman, Lend. 1838, 
and 2d edition, 1845. The best edition of Le Beau is 
by Saint-Martin, Paris, 1824-3G, in 21 vols. Sro.—R. 


he artfully and dexterously cut the sinews 
of the Christian cause, by abrogating the 
privileges granted to this religion and to 
its ministers, by shutting up the Christian 
schools in which philosophy and the liberal 
arts were taught, by not only tolerating 
but eyen encouraging and animating all 
sectarians, by writing -books against the 
Christians, and in other ways. lie likewise 
had many projects in contemplation; and 
would doubtless have done immense harm 
to Christianity, if he had returned victorious 
from the Persian wa* which he undertook 
directly after he came to the throne. But 
in this war, which was both undertaken and 
carried with little discretion, he fell by 
a wound rocaved in battle a.d. 363, when 
he had just entered the thirty-second year 
of his age, and after reipiing sole empero v 
only twenty months n-om the death of 
Constantius. 2 

13. Those who rank Julian among the 
greatest heroes the world has produced, 
nay, place him the first of all who ever 
filled a throne, which many, and even per- 
sons of learning and discernment, 3 at this 

2 See, besides Tillemont [the Universal History } be , 
Beau, Histoire du Bas Empire , tome iii. liv. xii. — ? 
and other common writers, the accurately written work 
of Bletterie, Vie de Julien , Paris, 1734, 8v,o; the Lift 
and Character of Julian the Apostate , illustrated in 
Seven Dissertations , by Des Vceux, Dublin, 1746. 8vo; 
Spanheim, Preface and Notes to the Works of Julian, 
Lips. 1 699, fol. ; and Fabricius, Lux Salutaris Evan - 
geln, cap. xiv. p. 294, Ac. [See Neander, Uber Kaysei 
Julianus und sein Zeitalter , Hamb. 1812, 8vo. — Slur. 
[To these works should by all means be added Milman’s 
Hist. <\f Christ, who devotes chapter vi. in vol iii. to 
Julian and his reign. See also his edition of Gibbon’s 
Decl and Fall, &c. vol. iv. chaps, xxii xriii. and xxiv, 
and Beugnot, Hist.de la Destruct. du Pagan, en Occi- 
dent, vol. i. livr. iii, where three chapters axe occupied 
with Julian, p. 177 — 226. — R. 

3 Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix, livr. xxiv. chap. x. 
says : 11 n'y a point eu apres hui de prince plus digne de 
gounemer des hommes. [To form a oorrect judgment 
of Julian, it is necessary cursorily to survey the history 
of his life. He was born a.t>, 331, and lost his mother 
Basilina the same year, and his father, Julius Constan- 
tius, a few years after. Mardonius. a eunuch, and 
Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, were his first instruct- 
ors. When Gallus was made a Caesar, Julian obtained 
permission to come to Constantinople, where he at- 
tended the public schools ; then he went to Bithynia, 
everywhere attaching himself to the most noted teach- 
ers. At Pergamus he became acquainted with iEdesius, 
an aged Platonic philosopher, and heard his scholars, 
Eusebius and Chrysanthes, as also Maximus of Ephesus, 
who initiated bun in theurgia, brought him to aposta- 
tize from Chr.itianity, and presaged his elevation to 
the throne. TJ is change in his religion he was obliged 
to conceal fron, Constantius and GallUs. Julian there- 
fore devoted himself to a monastic life, assumed the 
tonsure, and became a public reader in the church at 
Nicomedia. In the year 354, after the death of Gallus, 
he was deprived of Kis liberty and carried to Milan. 
After being in custody there seven months, he obtained 
by the intercession of the empress Eusebia a release, 
and liberty to travel into Greece, where he applied him- 
sdlf, at Athens, to the sciences and to eloquence and 
became acquainted with Basil and Gregory of Nazian- 
zen. In the year 355 he Was proclaimed Caesar; and 
had Gaul, Spain, and Britain entrusted to him. But 
Constantius greatly limited his power, and nominated 
not only the military commanders there, but rilso the 
officers of Julian’s court, who were to keep strict watch 
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day do, must either be so blinded by pre- 
j udice as not to see the truth, or they must 
have never read attentively Julian's writings 
which still remain, or lastly they do not 
know what constitutes true greatness and 


over him. Julian performed some successful cam- 
paigns in Gaul, which procured him the affections not 
only of the soldiery, but of all the Gallic subjects. This 
awakened the jealousy of Constantius, who, under 
pretext of the Persian war, recalled a great part of the 
troops^ from Gaul. In the spring of .360, the soldiers 
proclaimed Julian Augustus, and compelled him to 
assume that dignity. A reconciliation was attempted 
in vain. Constantius insisted that Julian should re- 
sign. Julian prosecuted the German war successfully, 
and after vanquishing the Germans, whom Constantius 
had excited against him, and subduing Illyria and 
Italy, he marched unencumbered against Constantius, 
who came forward to meet him, but was taken sick on 
the way, and died in Cilicia. Julian now took quiet 
possession of the whole Eoman empire, and caused 
Constantius to be honourably buried. During the 
Illyrian campaign, in the year 361, he publicly sacri- 
ficed to the gods ; and after the death of Constantius, 
he let it be distinctly known that it was his purpose to 
reinstate idolatrous worship. But as he was aware of 
the ill consequences which formerly resulted from 
direct persecution, and coveted the reputation of being 
magnanimous and benevolent; and as in prospect of 
his Persian campaign he stood in fear of the numerous 
body of Christians, he endeavoured to assail and to 
undermine them by artifice- For this purpose he 
adopted the following measures: — First, he endeavoured 
to reform the pagan idolatry, and to introduce improve- 
ments in it derived from the Christian worship. With 
this view he attended to his official duties as Pontifex 
Maximus, offered sacrifh .es daily in his palace and 
garden, attended the public sacrifices on all the pagan 
festivals, and officiated personally even in the meanest 
service. He re-established the public sacrifices of the 
cities and provinces. Where there were no temples, or 
where the destroyers of the ancient temples could not 
be found, he erected temples at his own cost, and gave 
to the idolatrous priests high rank and large revenues. 
As he had been converted to paganism by philosophers 
of the new Platonic school, and who were willing to 
borrow from Christianity, hence originated many 
burdensome ceremonies of worship, together with a 
considerable apeing of Christian institutions. He was 
strenuous for the virtuous behaviour of the priests ; and 
he forbade their going to theatres, or having much in- 
tercourse with those in civil authority. He wished to 
place the reading of useful books, giving public exhor- 
tations, and taking care of the poor, the sick, and 
funerals, on the same footing as they were among the 
Christians ; and he required that the priests in many 
places should annually be supplied with corn, and wine, 
and money, which they were "to distribute to the poor. 
Secondly, he encouraged and extended the internal 
divisions among the Christians; for he restored all 
silenced and ejected teachers, and required that such 
parties as had been laid under ecclesiastical censures 
should bo reinstated in their privileges. He wrote 
letters to the most noted and most restless heretics, and 
encouraged them to disseminate their doctrines. He 
allowed the leading members of the different parties to 
come to him, and under colour of attempting to recon- 
cile their differences, he inflamed them more against 
iaeh other. Th.rdly, he deprived the clergy of the 
franchises and permanent incomes which they had 
enjoyed under the former emperors, especially of their 
exemption from burdensome civil duties, and of the 
distribution of corn to the churches from the emperor's 
storehouses; and he compelled the monks and the 
ministers of religion, by force, to perform military 
duty. Fourthly, he excluded the Christians from all 
promotions, and in terms of bitter sarcasm forbade 
their access to the public schools, their studying the 
Greek.authorsand sciences, and their practising physic. 
Fifthly, he commanded the idolatrous temples, images, 
and altars, to be rebuilt at the cost of those who had 
pulled them down. Sixthly, acts of violence done by 
pagans to Christians ne either did not punish at all, or 
punished very slightly; but on the contrary, every 


excellence. If we set aside genius, — which, 
however, as his writings show, in him waa 
not above mediocrity, — military courage, 
love of learning, acquaintance with that ( 
fanatical and vain philosophy called modern I 
Platonism, and lastly patience of labour, 
all that remains in Julian was certainly 
little and unworthy of commendation. His 
excellences were counterbalanced by very 
great defects ; first, a monstrous and almost 
anile superstition, the surest indication of a 
little mind; then a puerile pursuit of ap- 
plause and vulgar popularity, extreme 
credulity and instability, a disposition to 
use dissimulation and artifice; and finally, 
ignorance of solid and sound philosophy. 

I will grant that in some respects he was 
superior to. the sons of Constantine the 
Great, but in many respects he was inferior 
to Constantine himself, whom he censures 
so immoderately 

14. As Julian affected to appear unwill- 
ing to trouble any of his subjects on account 
of their religion and opposed to no sect 
whatever, he showed so much indulgence 
to the Jews as to give them liberty to 
rebuild the temple of Jerusalem. The Jews 
commenced the work, but were obliged to 
desist before even the foundations were laid. 
For balls of fire issued from the ground, 
accompanied with a great explosion and a 
tremendous earthquake, which dispersed 
both the materials which were collected and 
the workmen. The fact itself is abundantly 
attested, 1 though the Christians, as often 

tumult among Christians was punished most severely. 
Seventhly, he connected idolatry with all solemn trans- 
actions, and with the manifestations of respect due to 
himself. The soldiers, for instance, when extraordinary 
gratuities were presented them, must strew incense 
upon an altar ; and to all the publicly exhibited pictures 
of the emperor, idolatrous deities were attached. 
Eighthly, he ridiculed the Christians and their worship 
scornfully, and wrote books in confutation of their 
doctrines. His work against Christianity, which was 
composed in the year 363, and in part during his Per- 
sian campaign, is lost. Indeed the Marquis d’Argens, 
in his Defense du Paganisms par V Empi^reur Julien, 
en Grec et Francois, anec des Dissertations et Notes, 
Berlin, 1764, 8vo, has endeavoured to recover this work 
by means of the confutation of it by Cyril ; but the 
recovery is very incomplete. Yet these remains of it 
show that the book was more likely to injure Chris- 
tianity by the style in which it was written, and by the 
perversion of scripture, than by either the strength or 
the originality of its arguments and objections. Ninth 
and lastly, the emperor showed much partiality to the 
Jews, and allowed them to rebuild the temple of Jeru- 
salem, in order to confute by facts the prediction of 
Christ. Immediately after there were banishments, 
tortures, and executions of Christians, under pretence 
that they had showed themselves refractory against the 
commands of the emperor; and there were many, 
especially in the eastern provinces, who became apos- 
tates. Yet there were not wanting resolute confessor** 
of the Christian religion. See Baumgarfcen’s Auszuv 
der Kirchengesch, vol. ii. pages 763, 780, 792, &c.—$e/if. 

1 See Fabricius, Lux Salutaris Emngelh , p. 124. 
where the testimonies are collected. See also the acute 
Moyle, Posthumous Works, p. 101, &c. [The principal 
authorities cited by Fabricius are, Chrysostom, BmA* 
v. ade. Judaos, and elsewhere; Ammianus Marcell. Eht 
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happens in such cases, appear to hare 
inconsiderately amplified it with some ad- 
ditional miracles. As to the causes which 
produced the event, there is room for debate, 
and there is debate. All, however, who 
weigh the subject with an impartial mind 
will easily perceive that they must join 
with those who ascribe the phenomenon to 
the omnipotent will of God; and that they 
who choose to ascribe it to natural causes 
or to artifice and fraud, offer no objections 
which are insurmountable. 1 

15. The soldiers elected Jovian to suc- 
ceed J ulian. He died in the year 364, after 
reigning seven months, and therefore ac- 
complished but little. 2 The other emperors 

xxiii. cap. L ; Gregory Naz. Orat, iv.; Ambrose, Ep. 
40. (al. 29, written a.d. 388.) Socrates, H. E. lib. iii. 
cap, xx.; Sozomen, H. E. lib. v. cap. xxi.; Theedoret, 
H. E. lib. iii. cap. xx.; Rufinus, H. E. lib. t cap. 
xxxvii.; Philostorgius, ff. E. lib. vil. cap. ix.— xiv.; 
Hist. Eccles. Tripartita, lib. vi. cap. xliii ; Nicepborus, 
lib. x. cap. xxxii.; Zonaras, lib. xiii. cap. xii.; Rabbi 
David Gantz, Zemach David , pt ii. p. 36; Rabbi Geda- 
liaJti, Schalxchelet Hakkabala , p. 109; Lardner ( Collec- 
tion qf Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. pages 
57 — 71, ed. London. 1767), maintains the whole story to 
be false. His chief arguments are, that Julian only 
purposed to rebuild the temple after his Persian expe- 
dition; that he needed all his resources for that expedi- 
tion; the silence of some of the fathers, living near the 
time; and the- decorations of the story by others of 
them. But these arguments seem wholly insufficient 
against the explicit testimony of so many credible wit- 
nesses, Christians and pagans, and several of them con- 
temporary with the event. — Mur. 

, 1 Basnage, in his Hist, des Juifs, tome iv. p. 1 257, &c. 

contests the reality of this miracle. Against him ap- 
peared Cuperus, in his EpistaUe, p. 400, edited by Bayer. 
Recently, Bp. Warburton has maintained the reality of 
the miracle, with an excess of ingenuity, in an appro- 
priate treatise, entitled: Julian, or a Discourse concern- 
ing the earthquake and fiery eruption which defeated 
that emperor's attempt to rebuild the temple at Jerusa- 
lem,', London, 1750, 8vo. [See notes of Guizot and 
Milman to the latter’s edition of Gibbon’s Decl. and 
Fall, &c. vol. iv. pages 100, 1, referring this pheno- 
menon to natural causes; and Waddington’s Hist, qf 
the Church, vol. i. pages 226—9, on the other side.— R. 

I _ 2 See Bletterie, Fie de Jooien, 2vols. 8vo, Paris, 1748, 
In which work he completes the history of Julian, and 
gives a French translation of some of Julian’s writings. 
[The following notices are worth inserting : — Both 
during the lifetime of Julian, and after his death, when 
the soldiers made him emperor, Jovian openly declared 
: i^mself on the side of Christianity; for when Julian 
I gave orders to all the military officers who were Chris- 
i taans either to quit the army or renounce their religion, 
i Jovian chose to relinquish his office. Yet Julian would 
1 .g* release Mm, but gave him promotion during the 
> Persian Wap* , When chosen emperor, Jovian would 
1 netaceep|the office untft the army had declared thera- 
. selves in favour of Christianity. When he arrived at 
s j ]*e repealed all the laws of Julian adverse to 

| Christianity (Rivfmus r Vtiq. xb cap. i. and Sozomen, lib. 


J mu. x}. ua,p. i, ana sozomen, no. 

ij vi * and wrote to all the provincial governors, 

jcomffiandfag them to take diligent care that the Chris- 


j rians should not be disturbed fa their public assemblies. 
I Fjf j PJ™ *? ** the clergy, and to widows, 

' . . thefranchises and privitoes which had been granted 
! Constantine,^ Sis sons, but which Julian 

♦ j from i Hel|lcewis| restored the use of 

cross, and he com- 
Si 000 % church, of Berytus at 

Theodoret, hb. iv. cajvxix - luxegard to the religious 
controversies of that day, he joined with the orthodox 
against the Arians, and he treated Athanasius with pe- 
J ° ? ^ ar . r espec -: S“^™§arten' ? Av^tmfyr, mdtm- 
j wtorte, vol. iL p. 805, and the Universal Hist*— Schl . , 


of this century, wlio refined after Jovian, 
were Yalentinian I. [in the West, from a.d. 
064 — 375, with] Yalens [in the East, from 
a.b. 364 — 378], then Gratian [in the West, 
a.d. 375 — 383, with] Yalentinian II. [also 
in the West, a.®. 375 — 392, and] Theodosius 
the Great [in the East, a.®. 379 — 395], 
Honorius [in the West, a.®. 395 — 423], 
with Arcadius [in the East, A.®. 395 — 
408]. All these were Christians, and did 
much to advance the religion they professed. 
They all endeavoured, though not with 
equal zeal, to extirpate wholly the pagan 
religion. In this particular, Theodosius the 
Great, the last emperor of this century [in 1 
the East, except Arcadius,] exceeded all 
the rest. He came to the throne a.®. 389, '* 
and died a.®. 396 ; and during his whole 
life he did all he could to extirpate idolatry 
throughout, the provinces of the empire, and 
enacted severe laws against its adherents, i 
The same design was prosecuted by his sons 
Arcadius and Honorius ; so that, in the 
close of this century, the ancient supersti- 
tions were ready to expire, and had Idsf all 1 
their credit. 8 j 

16. Yet this severity of the goverUmefit ■■ 
could not prevent the existence of sorpe * 
pagan temples and ceremonies, especially 
,in the remoter provinces. Indeed, fhese 
rigorous laws against the worshippers of the 
pagan deities seemed to have been aimed 
rather against the common people than 
against persons of rank and distinction; for 
it appears, that during the reign of Theo. | 
dosius, as well as after his death, individuals 
filled the highest offices, and continued in : 
them till old age, who are known to have ; 
been averse from Christianity and attached to 
paganism. Of this Libanins is an example, 
who was very hostile to the Christians, and 
yet was made praefect of the praetorian 
guards by Theodosius himself. Perhaps 
greater indulgence was shown to philoso- 
phers, rhetoricians, and military comman- 
ders, than to other people, on account of j 
their supposed usefulness to the eommon- 
I wealth. 

*17. Yet these very rhetoricians and phi- 
losophers, whose school^ were supposed to 
be so profitable to the community, exhausted 
all their ingenuity, both, before the days of 
Constantine the Great and afterwards, to. 
arrest the pi ogress of Christianity. In the 
beginning of this century, Hierocles, the 
great ornament of the Platonic school, com- 
posed two books against the Christians, in 

* See the laws of these emperors fa favour ©f the 
Christiaa religion, and against the professors and friends 
of the ancient religion, in the Codex Theodositmns, tom. 
vi. and Peter and Jerome BaJlerini, Dias. i.mZenonem 
Vezofoensemi p* 45, &c. Verona^ 1789, fait. 



which he had the audacity to compare our 
Saviour with Apollonius Tyanseus, and for 


which he was chastise9r"B^^usebius [of 
Caesarea], in a tract written expressly 
against him. 1 Lactantias speaks of another 
philosopher who endeavoured to convince 
the Christians they were in error, but his 
name is not mentioned. 2 After the reign 
of Constantine the Great, Julian wrote a 
large volume against the Christians; and 
Himerius 3 and. Libanius, 4 in their public 
declamations, and Eunapius, in his lives of 
the philosophers, 5 zealously decried the 


1 Hierocles, who flourished about a.d. 303, was go- 
vernor of Bithynia, and afterwards prefect of Egypt. 
He was a zealous persecutor of the Christians, and 
wielded both the sword and the pen against them. His 
character and his two books addressed to the Chris- 
tians, are thus described by Lactantius, Institute D;- 
ninar. lib. v. cap. ii hi. : M He was one of the judges, 
and was the principal author of the persecution [under 
Diocletian] . But not content with this crime, he also 
attacked with his pen the people he persecuted, for he 
composed two books — not against the Christians, lest 
he should seem to address them as an enemy — but to 
the Christians, that he might appear friendly to them, 
and anxious for their good. In these books he endea- 
vours to prove the falsehood of the scriptures, by mak- 
ing them appear full of contradictions.” — “ He affirms 
that Christ was outlawed by the Jews, and that he after- 
wards collected a company of nine hundred banditti, 
and became a robber.” — “ Also, wishing to overthrow 
his miracles (which he does not pretend to deny), he 
attempts to show that Apollonius had performed as 
great, and even greater.” — “ Having poured out such 
crudities, and having laboured utterly to extirpate the 
truth, he has the temerity to entitle his nefarious books, 
which are hostile to God (<J>tAaATj0eIs), denoted to the 
truth." ~~ Eusebius, Liber contra Hierochn^Gx. and Lat. 
subjoined to his Demomtratio Evangelica, ed. Paris, 
162$ — See Lardner’s Works, vol.viii. and Bayle, JD*c- 
tion. Bistor. etCrit. art Hierocles (2d.) — Mur. 

2 Lactantius, Inst tut Divinar. lib. v. cap. ii. 

3 See Photfus, Biblioth. cod. clxv. p. 355. [The works 
of Himerius are lost. — Mur. 

4 Libanius, the sophist was bom at Antioch about 
v.d. 314, and lived probably till about the end of the 
century. He taught rhetoric and declamation at Nice, 
Nicomedia, Constantinople, Athens, and Antioch. The 
emperor Julian, when young, was forbidden to attend 
the school of Libanius ; but he obtained and read his 
writings, and made them his model as to style. When 
Julian came to the throne he offered Libanius a public 
office, which the sophist proudly refu sed. Libanius was 
an inflated, pedantic man, full of himself, yet indepen- 
dent in Ms feelings, and free in the expression of his 
opinions. He was an avowed pagan, yet a strenuous 
advocate for religious toleration. His numerous writ- 
ings still remain, consisting of a prolix Life of himself, 
i large number of eulogies and declamations, and more 
than a thousand letters. They seldom contain either 
jrofound or original thought, or display research, but 
they are of some use to |hrow light on the times in 
which he lived. They were published, Gr. and Lat. 
vol. i. Paris, 1666, and vol. ii. by Morell, 1627, fol. 
The most complete edition of bis epistles is by Wolf, 
Amsterdam, 173$, fol. A volume, containing seventeen 
of his declamations, was published at Venice, 1755 — 
See his £.t/e*written by himself in his Works,vol.ii. pages 
l — 84; Eunapius, Vita Philos, et Sophistarum , p.130, &c.; 
Tillemont. Hist. desEmper. tome iv. p. 571, &c ; Fabri-. 
cius, Biblioth. Gr . tom, vii, pages 376—414 ; Lardner, 
Heathen Testimonies, \ol. iv. pages 1 27 — 163; and Gibbon, 
Heel, and Fall , chap. xxiv. — Mur. [See his life, in 
Smith's. Diet, of Gr. and Rom.Biog. vol. ii. p. 774.— it. 

6 See Eunapius, Lives of Mdesius, Maximus, &c. 
Eunapius also wrote a chronicle, to which he frequently 
refers in his Lines of the Sophists, the first edition of 
which is full of reproaches against the Christians and 
Constantine the Great; the second edition w more 


Christian religion; yet not one of these 
persons was punished for the licentiousness 
of his tongue or of his pen. 

18. How much these sophists or philoso- 
phers, who were full of the pride of ima- 
ginary knowledge and of hatred to the 
Christian name, injured the cause of Chris- 
tianity in this century, appears from many 
examples, and especially from the apostacy 
of Julian, who was seduced by such men. 
Among those who wished to appear wise, 
and to take moderate ground, many were 
induced by their arguments and explana- 
tions to devise a kind of religion, interme- 
diate between the old superstition and 
Christianity, and to imagine that Christ 
had enjoined the very same things which 
had long been represented by the pagan 
priests under the envelope of their cere- 
monies and fables. Of these views were 
Ammianus Marcellinus, a very prudent and 
discreet man, 5 Chaleidius, a philosopher, 7 
Th^mistius, a very celebrated orator, 8 and 


temperate Both editions were extant in the time ol 
Photius; see his Biblioth. codex lxxvii. — Schl. 

b Ammianus Marcellinus, a celebrated Latin histo- 
rian of Grecian extract, was a soldier for at least 
Ltwenty years, from a.d 350 onwards, and served in the 
honourable corps called Protector es Domestici. On 
retiring from military life he fixed his residence ai 
Rome, where he lived perhaps till the end of the cen- 
tury. There it was he composed his faithful and 
valuable history. The work originally consisted ol 
thirty-one books, and gave the Roman history from the 
accession of Nerva ( where Suetonius ends), to the death 
of Valens. The first thirteen books, which must have 
been very concise, are lost. The last eighteen, which are 
more full, include the period from a.d. 353—37$. The 
style is harsh and unpolished, and sometimes difficult 
but the fidelity and accuracy of the narration render the 
work highly valuable. Marcellinus was probably' a real 
pagan, but he was not a bigot, and he was willing to 
give every one his due according to his best judgment 
The best editions of his work are that of Valerius, re- 
published byGronovius,Leyden»1693, and that of Ernesti, 
Lips. 1775. See Bayle, Dictionnaire, art Marcellm.— 
Mur. [Gibbon gives him a high character for accuracy 
and impartiality. — Ded. and Fall, &c. vol.iy, pages 389 
and 406 He observes that Marcellinus was the last sub- 
ject of Rome who composed a profane history in Latin. 
See his life, in Smith, ubi supra, vol. i. p. 142, — R. 

7 Chaleidius, a philosopher of the fourth century, was 
author of a Latin translation of the Timcxus of Plato, 
and of a commentary on it, which were published by 
Meursius, Leyden, 1617, 4to. Mosheim’s opinion of 
his religious faith is farther developed in his Biss, de 
turbata per Recentiores Platonicos Ecclesia, sec. xxxi. 
and in his notes on Cudworth’s Intellectual System, 
vol. i. p. 732, &C. Fabricius (In his notes on Chalci- 
dius, passim , and in his Biblioth. Latina, lib. iih cap 
vii. p. 557, &c.) and some others hold that Chaleidius 
wa& a pagan — Brucker ( Hist. Crit. Philos, tom. iii. p 
472, &c.) makes him a Christian, though infected with 
the new Platonism of his age. — Mur. 

8 Themistius, a Greek philosopher of Paphlagonla, 
called Euphrades (the fine speaker) from his eloquent 
and commanding delivery, was made a Roman senator, 
and enjoyed the favour of Constantius, Julian, and the 
succeeding emperors, down to Theodosius the Great 
who made him prefect of Constantinople, and appointed 
him tutor to his son Arcadius. He wrote when young 
some commentaries on Aristotle, fragments of which 
are still extant, and thirty-three Orations. His work* 
are best edited by Harduin, Paris, 1684, foL He was a 
strenuous advocate for the free toleration of all reli- 
gions, as being all good and tending to the sajne resute 
by different ways. Concerning -him and 
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others, who conceived that both religion* 
were in unison as to all the more important 
points, if they were rightly understood; 
and therefoie held, that Christ was neither 
to be contemned nor to be honoured, to the 
exclusion of the pagan deities. 1 

19. As Constantine the Great and his 
sons and successors took much pains to en- 
large the Christian Church, it is not strange 
that many nations, before barbarous and 
uncivilized, became subject to Christ. 2 
Many circumstances make it probable that 
the light of Christianity cast some of its 
rays into both Armenias, the Greater and 
the Less, soon after the establishment of 
the Christian church. 8 But the Armenian 
church first received due organization and 
firm establishment in this century, near the 
beginning of which, Gregory, the son of 
Anax, commonly called the Illuminator, 
because he dispelled the mists 

1 of superstition which beclouded the minds 
of the Armenians, first persuaded some 
private individuals, and afterwards Tiri- 
dates, the king of the Armenians, as well 
ns his nobles, to embrace and observe the 
. Christian religion. He was therefore or- 
dained the first bishop of Armenia by' 
Leontius, bishop of Cappadocia, ard gra- 
dually diffused the principles of Christianity 
throughout that country. 4 

I 20. In the middle of this century, one 
. Frumentius proceeded from Egypt into the 
neighbouring country of Abyssinia or Ethio- 
pia, the inhabitants of which were called 
Auxumitae, from their capital city Auxuma, 

1 & n d baptized both the king of the country 

and very many of the nobles. Afterwards 
returning to Egypt, he was consecrated by 
St. Athanasius, first bishop of the Auxu- 
mitaa. From this circumstance the Ethiopia ‘ 
church, even to this day, is dependent on 
that of Alexandria, and receives its bishop 
from it. 5 In Iberia, a province of Asia 
which is now called Georgia, a Christian 
woman who had been carried captive into' 
that country, partly by the sanctity of her 
life and partly by miracles, induced the 
king and his queen to renounce idolatry 
and embrace Christ, and also to send for! 
priests from Constantinople, from whom 
they and their people might gain a fuller! 
and more accurate knowledge of the Chris- 
tian religion. 6 

21. A part of the Goths inhabiting* 
Thrace, Moesia, and Dacia (now the north- 
east part of Bumelia, with Bulgaria and 
Walachia on the Danube), had embraced 
Christianity before the commencement of 
this century, 7 and Theophilus, their bishop, I 
was present at the Nioene council. 6 Con-, 
stan tine the Great, after having vanquished 
them and the Samaritans, induced great 
numbers of them to become Christians, 6 ' 
But still a large part of the nation remained 
estranged from Christ until the time of the ' r \ 
emperor Yalens, who permitted them to 
pass the river Ister [or Danube], and to 
inhabit Dacia, Moesia, and Thrace, on con- 
dition that they would be subject to the 
Boman laws and would embrace Christian- 
ity, to which condition their king Fritigern 
consented. 10 The bishop of the Goths 
inhabiting Moesia in this century was the 
much celebrated Ulphilas, who, among 
other laudable deeds, gave his countrymen 
an alphabet of his own invention, and 
translated the bible for them into the 
Gothic language. 11 

views, see Brucker’s Hist. Crit. Philos, tom. ii. p. 484, 
&c. — Mur. 

1 1 This favourite opinion Mosheim defends more at 

length in his Dm. de turbala per Recentiores Plu tonicos 
Ecclesia, sec. xxx. xxxi. xxxii. ; among his Dissert, 
ad Hist. Eciles. pertinentes, vol. i. pages 85—216, 
Altona, 1733.— But it does not seem necessary to adopt 
this hypothesis, which has but slender support from 
argument, because the Eclectic or new Platonic philo- 
; sophy might easily lead its votaries to speak in terms of 
| moderation, and even of commendation of the Christian 
religion, especially in an age when it prevailed almost 
universally, and was the religion of the state and of the 
imperial court. — Mur. 

* Gaudentitts, Vita Philastrn, sec. iii.; Fhilastrius, De 
! Hares. Praef. p. 3, ed. Fabricii; Socrates, hist. Eccles 
lib. i. cap, xix. ; Georgius Cedrenus, Chronograph, p 
234, ed. Paris; and others. 

3 For Eusebius {Hist. Eccles. lib, vi. cap. xlvi.) in- 
forms us that Dionysius of Alexandria,, about the year 
260, u wrote concerning penance to the brethren of 
Armetda, over whom Meruzanes was bishop,” and, 
according to the Acta Martyrum, some Armenians 
suffered martyrdom in the persecution under Decius, 

(a.d. 250) and Diocletian (a.d. 304) Schl. 

. * ,^^arratiode Rebm Armenia, Auc- \ 
tarmmBibhoth. Pair. Gracor. tom. ii. p, 287, &c.; Le 
Qmqiu Orient Christ, tom. L pages 419 and 1356; Schro- ' 
der.Thesaur.Lingua Ami^vv^p. 149, &e. [Sozornen, ; 
Hist. Eccles. ii. 8; Meses Cboronensis, Hist. Armmica , j 
hb. in. ed. Whxstom, Lond. 1736, 4to, p. 256, Ac, : Mar- 
8vo et Geogr. suar l } Jr*nenie, Paris, 1818, i 

i . , ^ 1 ’ 

5 Athanasius, Apologia ad Comtantium, Opp. tom. i. 
pt. ii p. 315, ed. Benedict; Socrates, Hut. Eccles. db. i. 
cap. xlix.; Sozornen, Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap, xxlv.s 
Theodoret, Hut. Eccles. lib. i. cap. xxlii.: Ludolf! 
Comment, ad Hist. Mthiopic p. 28J,; Lobo, Voyage 
d\ Abisswi*, tome ii. p. 13, dec. ; Fontanimis, Hut. 
Literar. Agmletce, p, 174. {Bruces Travels in Abys- 
sinia, Edio. 16U4, vol. v.p. 4, Ac.; and vol. vii. p. 73, 

<Ssc. —Mur. ' j 

6 Rufinus, /7m& Eccles. lib. i. cap. x.; Sozornen, Hist. 1 
Ecc/es. lib. il. cap. vii ; Le Quien, Oriens Christ tom. 

*• P* 1^33, <fcc. [Theodoret, Hist. Eccles. i. cap. xxiv. , 
—Mur. * 

7 Philostorgius, Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. r. — Schl. 

8 Harduin, Concilia, tom. i. p. 319.— Schl. 

9 Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. xviii. 

10 Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. iv, cap. xxxiii.; Le Guien, 
Oriens Christ, tom. i. p. 1242; Benzel, Prof, ad in. 
Evangelia Gothica (ascribed to Ulphilas), can. v. n. 

18, &c. ed. Oxon. 1750, 4to, F i , 

11 Mascovius, Hist. German, tom. 1, p. 317; tom. ii ! 
Note, p. 49; Acta Sand or. March, vol. iii. p. 619; 
Benzel, ubi supra , cap. viii. p. xxx. [Zahn. Em- i 
leitung in Uljilas Bibeliibersetzung , p; iv, &c. ed * 
Weissenfels, 1805, 4to, where is condensed all that is i 
stated of Ulphilas and his translation by the ancients * 
fiz. PhW^.^ius, H.E. lib. ii. cap. v.; Socrates. H.E \ 






22. In the European provinces of the 
Roman empire there still remained a vast 
number of idolaters ; and though the Chris- 
tian bishops endeavoured to convert them 
to Christ, the business went on but slowly. 

I In Gaul, the great Martin, bishop of Tours, 
[was not unsuccessful in this work. Tra- 
velling through the provinces o: Gaul, by 
his discoursp and by his miracles (if we‘ 
may believe Sulpitius Severus) he every- 
where persuaded many to renounce their 
idols and embrace Christ, while he de- 
stroyed their temples, and threw down their 
statues/ He therefore merited the title of 
the Apostle of the Gauls. 


JL cap. xli and lib. iv. cap. xxxiii ; Sozomen, 
i II E, lib. iv. cap. xxiv lib. vi. cap. xxxvii. ; Theodoret, 
H. E. lib. iv. cap. xxxvii.; and others. Ulphilas (or 
Ulfila, Drphilas , OHfulas, &c. but should, according to 
Jomandes, be written Widfila, i.e. Wb'ltetn, diminutive 
of Wulf or Wolf, a wolf) is said by Philostorgius to 
have been descended from Christian Greeks of Sadagol- 
tina in Cappadocia, who were carried into captivity by 
the Goths m the year 266. Others suppose from his 
name that he was of Gothic extract. Philostorgius also 
makes him first bishop of the t.oths, and says he was 
ordained by the Arian Eusebius of Nicomedia, in the 
reign of Constantine the Great. Others make him to 
have succeeded Theophilus, and to have flourished from 
| the year 360 to 380. He was a man of talents and 
learning, an Arian <at least in the latter pait of his 
life), and possessed vast and salutary influence among 
the Gbths in Dacia, Moesia, and Thrace. He was at 
the Arian synod oi Constantinople in the year 359, and 
was twice sent on embassies by the nation to the im- 
perial court. His last embassy was in the reign of 
Valens, a.d. 376, to obtain permission for the Goths to 
pass the Danube and settle in Moesia. He was success- 
ful; and 200,000 Goths were admitted into the Roman 
empire, on conditions of obeying the Roman laws and 
joining the Arian interest. It is not known when lie 
died, but it was some time in the reign of Theodosius 
the Great (a.d. 379 —395); he was succeeded in his 
episcopal office by Theotimus, or, as some report, by 
Selinas. He was author of a translation of the whole 
Bible except the books of Kings, from Greek into the 
language of the Goths of Moesia. The books of Kings 
were omitted by him, lest their history of wars and 
battles should inflame the already too great thirst of the 
Goths for war and carnage. The alphabet he used was 
of his own devising, and formed chiefly from the Greek 
and Latin. Nothing remains of this translation except 
a single copy, somewhat mutilated, of the four Gospels, 
called the Codex Argenteus , because written in 'letters 
of silver, now at Upsal in Sweden; and a few fragments 
of the epistle to the Romans, recovered from an erasure 
of a MLS. of the eighth or ninth century. Ulphilas’ 
Gospels were first published by Junius, Dort, 1665, 2 
vols. 4to; afterwaids at Stockholm, 1671, 4to; very 
learnedly at Oxford, 1750, fol.; and lastly, in a very 
convenient German edition, by Zahn, Weissenfels, 1805, 

1 4to, with a complete Apparatus in the German lan- 
guage.— Mur. [A few unimportant fragments have 
been recently recovered by Cardinal Mai, among the 
MSS. of the Ambrosian Library in Milan, and pub*, 
lished there in 1819 under this titles— fTVpMte partium 
ineditarum in Ambrostanis Pahmpsestis ab Ang. Majo 
repet tar um Specimen, &c. Milan, 1310, 4to. The 
latest edition of the Gothic translation, is that entitled 
— - Vet. et Hov, Test versioms Oothicce Fragmenta quae 
supersunt ad fidem cod . castigata , cum Qlossario, <fcc. 
curd H. C. de Gabelentz et Loebe, 4to, in two volumes. 
The first contains the Text, Leips 1843; and the second 
contains the Glossary and a Grammar of the Gothic 
language. Leips. 1843. -A 
1 See Sulpitius Severus, Dial i. De Vita Martini, cap. 
xiii. xv. xvii. Dial. ii. p 106, &c. ed. Uier. a Prato, 
Verona, 1741, fol.— [This Martin was born in Sabana 
In Pannonia, and bi ought up at Pavia in Italy. He 
embraced Christianity contrary to the will of his 


23. It is very evident that the victories 
of Constantine the Great, and the fear of 
punishment, as well as the desire of pleasing 
the Roman emperors, were cogent reasons, 
in the view of whole nations as well as of 
individuals, for embracing the Christian re- 
ligion. Yet no person well informed in the 
history of this period will ascribe the exten- 
sion of Christianity wholly to these causes ; 
for it is manifest that the untiring zeal of 
the bishops and other holy men, the pure 
and devout lives which many of the Chris- 
tians exhibited, the translations of the sa- j 
cred volume, and the excellence of the 
Christian religion, were as efficient motives 
with many persons as the arguments from 
worldly advantage and disadvantage were 
with others. As for miracles, 1 cheerfully 
unite with those who look with contempt 
on the wonders ascribed to Paul, Antony, 
and Martin. 2 I also grant that many 
events were inconsiderately regarded as 
miracles which were according to the laws 
of nature, not to mention pious frauds. 
Still I cannot join with such as believe 
that in this age God did never manifest his 
power by any extraordinary signs among 
Christians. 3 

24. Although the Christian church within 
the Roman empire was involved in no se- 
vere calamities from the times of Constan- 
tine the Great onwards, ^except during the 
commotion of Licinius and the short reign 
of Julian, yet slight tempests sometimes 
beat upon it in certain places. Athanaric, 
for instance, a king of the Goths, fiercely 


parents, and served in the army, following the occupy 
tion of his father. He afterwards left the military life, 
and committed himself to the instruction of Hilary oi 
Poictiers. From the Arians lie suffered much persecu- 
tion ; and lie was principally Instrumental In the 
introduction of monasticism among the Gauls. [He 
was ordained bishop of Tours, a.d. 374, and died in the 
year 397, aged €Lj For other particulars of his life 
Ree his biographer, Sulpitius Severus; also Tillemont, 
Memoires d VHisL de I'Eglise, tome x.; and the Hist 
Litter, de la France , tome i. pt ii. p. 413 —Schl CThe 
English reader may consult Milner’s Church History, 
cent, iv. chap, xlv.— Mur. 

* Hieronymus a Prato in his preface to Sulpitius 
Severus, p. xiii. <fcc. contends zealously for the miracles 
of Martim and others in this century. £An account ol 
the miracles of St Martin may be found in Sulpit ! 
Sever. Vita Martini; and Epistles i — iii. and Dialogues 
it. iii. The miracles of some contemporary monks of 
Egypt and the East are the subject of Dialogue i. For 
the history of Paul, see Jerome, De Vita 8. Fault 
Eremitm , in his 0pp. tom. i.; and for that of Antony, 
see Athanasius, De Vita S. Antomi Eremi'ce, in his 
Opp tom ii. ed. Pans, 1627.— Mur. CThe life of 
Antony, by Athanasius, has been translated into En glish, 
Lond. 1697, 12mo. The student should turn to what is 
said of this piece of biogiaphy, as illustrative of the 
state of the Nicene Church, in Taylor’s Ancient Christ 
vol. I p. 198, Ac.— 22. 

8 See Eusebius, Contra % Tierodem, cap, iv. p. 431, ed, 
Olearii; Dodwell, Dm. ii. m Irenceum, sec. Iv, p. 195, 
[also Middleton’s Free Inquiry into the Miraculous 
Powers in the Christian Church, and the other works 
referred to in Note 1, page 5L above.— 22. 
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assailed for a time that portion of the Go- 
thic nation which had embraced Chris- 
tianity. 1 In the more remote provinces 
also, the adherents to idolatry often de- 
fended their hereditary superstitions with 
the sword, and murdered the Christians, 
who, in propagating their religion, were not 
always as gentle or as prudent as they ought 
to have been. 8 Beyond the limits of the 
Roman empire. Sapor II. surnamed Lon- 
gsevus, the king of Persia, waged three 
bloody wars against the Christians in his 
dominions. The first was in the eighteenth 
year of his reign, a.d, 317; the second was 

in the thirtieth year; and the third, which 
was the most cruel, and destroyed an immense 
number of Christians, commenced in the 
next year, a d. 330, and lasted forty years, 
or till a.d. 370. Yet religion was not the 
ostensible cause of this dreadful persecution, 
but a suspicion of treasonable practices 
among the Christians; for the Magi and 
the Jews persuaded the king to believe that 
all Christians were in the interests of the 
Roman empire, and that Symeon, the arch- 
bishop of Seleueia and Ctesiphon, sent to 
Constantinople intelligence of all that passed 
in Persia. 3 

PAR 

THE INTERNAL HISTC 

CHAPTER I. 

THE HISTORY OP LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

1. The Greeks and Romans of this cen- 
tury, who wished to pass for the literati of 
the age, devoted themselves particularly to 
eloquence, poetry, and history; and not a 
few of both nations might be named who 
acquired some reputation in these studies ; 
yet they all fell very far short of the highest 
excellence. The best of these poets, as 
Ausonius, 4 if compared with those of the 
Augustan age, are harsh and inelegant. 
The rhetoricians, abandoning wholly the 
noble simplicity and maj esty of the ancients, 
taught the youth how to speak ostenta- 
tiously and sophistically on all subjects; and 
most of the historians were less attentive to 
method, perspicuity, and fidelity, than to 
empty and insipid ornaments. 

» 

T II. 

BY OF THE CHURCH. 

2. Nearly all who attempted philosophy 
in this century were of the sect called Mo- 
dern Platonists. It is not strange therefore 
that some Platonic notions are to be jpet 
with in the works of the Christians as well 
as others; yet there were fewer of these 
philosophers in the West than in the East. 
In Syria, Jamblichus of Chalcis expounded 
Plato, or rather palmed his own conceptions 
upon that philosopher.® His writings show 
that he was superstitious, obscure, credu- 
lous, and of ordinary intellectual powers. 
He was succeeded by JEdesius, 5 Maximus, 7 
and others, of whose follies Eunapius gives 
us an account. In Egypt, Hypatia, 8 a. dis- 

5 Jamblichus. There were three of this name , the 
first lived early in the second century, his works are 
now lost; the second probably died about the year' 333, 
and wrote largely; the third was contemporary with 
Julian, and wrote the life of Alypius the musician. The 
second is the one intended by Mosheim. He was a 
pagan, an enthusiast, and a great pretender to superior * 
talents and learning. Of his works there remain a 
Life of Pythagoras published Or. and. Lat. with notes 
by Kuster, Amsterdam, 1707, 4to ; Exhortation to the 
Study tf Philosopny ; thiee books on Mathematical 
Learning} Commentary on Nicomachus; Institutes qf 
Arithmetic} and a Treatise on the Mysteries of the \ 
Egyptians and Chaldeans of Assyria ,* published Gr. 
and Lat. with notes, by Tho. Gale. Oxf. 1678, fol. See 
Brucker, Hist. Grit Philos, tom, ii. pages 260 — 270. - 
Fabricius, Biblioth. Gr. vol. iv. p, 282, Ac. and Lard- 
ner’s Works, vol. viii. — Mur. 

6 ^Edesius of Cappadocia, a disciple of Jamblichus, 
and like his roaster a devotee of theurgia , See Brucker, 
Hist. Grit . Philos, tom. ii. p, 270, &c. — Mur. 

Maximus of Ephesus, called the Cynic, anotbex 
^pretender to superhuman knowledge. He is said to 
have persuaded Julian to apostatize ; and he certainly [ 
had great influence over that emperor. He was put to 
death for practising magic, in the reign of Valens. See 
Brucker, H ist. Crit. Philos, tom. ii. p. 281, Ac. Eunapius f 
{De ViMs Sophtstarum) gives account of Jamblichus, 
JEdesius, and Maximus. — Mur. 

, 8 Hypatia of Alexandria, a lady who excelled all the ' 
philosophers of her age, and who publicly taught phi- 
losophy with jgreat applause, flourished id the blose o* 

: 1 See Rudnart, Acta Martyrum ; and among these, 

the Acta Sti Saba, p.A98, &<j. 

i 2 See Ambrose, De Offitiis, lib. i. cap. xliii. sec. xvii. 
where there is an important statement. 

3* 'See Sozomen, Hist. Ecdes. lib. ii. cap. i. — xiii. 
These Persian persecutions are expressly treated of in 
[ the* Biblioth. Oriental* Clement. Vatican, tom. i. pages 
i 6, 16, ISL e-nd tom. iii p. 52, &c.; with which, how- 
ever, should he compared Asseman, Prcef. ad Acta 
Martyrum Oriental, et Occidental, splendidly edited, 
Rome* 1748; 2 vols. foL p. hod. &c. He has published 
the M0ekyrologiurn Perskvm in Syriac, with a Latin 
traa^aion and excellent notes. 

‘ * Bec|us*or Decimus Magnus Ausonius, was a Latin 
poet, born and educated at Bordeaux, who flourished in 
the last Jialf of this century;, He was probably a nomi- 
i oaT Christian, was a man of poetic genius, and muck, 
caressed and advanced tp/Mgh honours by thosejgr* 
authority. * Hir poems Were cMefly short pieces, eulo- 
gies* epigrams, &c. and not devoid of merit. Yet the 
style ’ attests the declining age of Roman literature. 
Some of the pieces are also!,' very obscene. Edited by 
Tollius, Leyden, 1 671,, 4td and* ;^t. • and Fr. by Jau- 
bert, Paris, 1769, 4 vols. [The student 

will find an excellent fife An^oiuus by Professor 

Ramsay, in Smith's Diet, cf Gfeeji and Rom. Biog. 

1 ~ol. L p. 444. — R. , V'* 1 * ’ 
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character at Nice; for he deemed it suitable 
(very probably at the suggestion of the 
bishops), that causes of great moment, and 
affecting either tlie church universally or 
the general principles of Christianity, should 
be examined and decided in conventions of 
the whole church. There were never, in- 
deed, any councils held which could strictly 
and properly be called universal; those, 
however, whose decrees and enactments 
were received and approved by the whole 
church, or by the greatest part of it, have 
been commonly called oecumenical or ge- 
neral councils. 

2. Most of these rights and privileges, 
however, were gradually diminished very 
much, from the time that various disturb- 
ances, and quarrels, and threatening con- 
tests arose here and there respecting 
ecclesiastical affairs, religious doctrines, or 
the elections of bishops. For, as the weaker 
parties generally appealed to the court, 
this afforded to the emperors the best op- 
portunity of encroaching on the power of 
the bishops, the liberties of the people, and | 
the ancient customs of the church. The 
bishops likewise, whose wealth and influ- 
ence were not a little augmented from the 
time of Constantine, gradually subverted 
and changed the ancient principles of 
church governm at. For they first ex- 
cluded the people altogether from having a 
voice in ecclesiastical affairs, and next by 
degrees deprived the presbyters of their 
former authority, so that they might con- 
trol everything at their discretion ; and in 
particular appropriate the ecclesiastical 
property to themselves, or distribute it as 
they pleased. Hence, at the close of this 
century, only a mere shadow of the ancient 
form of church government remained; and 
the former rights of the presbyters and the 
people were engrossed chiefly by the bishops, 
while those of the whole church passed into 
the hands of the emperors or their provin- 
cial governors and magistrates. 

3. Constantine, to render his throne 
secure and prevent civil wars, not only 
changed the system of Roman jurispru- 
dence, but likewise altered in many respects 
the constitution of the empire. 1 And as he 
wished, for various reasons, to adapt the 

* ecclesiastical administration to that of the 
commonwealth, it became necessary that 
new grades of honour and pre-eminence 
should, be introduced among the bishops. 
The chief among the bishops were those 
who had before held a pre-eminent rank, 
namely, the bishops of Rome, Antioch, and 

1 See Bos, Hist, de la Monarchic Framboise, tome L 
; Giannone. Hist, de Naples, tome i. pages 94— 


Alexandria, with whom the bishop of Con- 
stantinople was joined, after the imperial 
residence was transferred to that city. 
These four prelates answered to the four 
praetorian prefects created by Constantine, 
and perhaps, even in this century, bore the 
Jewish title of Patriarchs. Next to these 
were the exarchs, corresponding with the 
civil exarchs, and presiding each over 
several provinces. The metropolitans came 
next, who governed only single provinces. 
After them ranked the archbishops, who 
had the inspection only of certain districts. 
The bishops brought up the rear, whose 
territories were not in all countries of the 
same extent, being in some more extensive 
and in others confined to narrower limits. 
To these several orders of bishops I should 
add that of the chorepiscopi, or rural 
bishops, the superintendents of the country 
churches, were it. not that the bishops, in 
order to extend their own power, had 
caused this order to be suppressed in most 
places. 2 


This is shown by Thomassin, Discipline* Eccles. 
Vet. et Nova circa JBenefida, tom. i. various passages. 
[Though the ecclesiastical divisions of the ftomajh , earn, 
pire did not coincide exactly with the civil divisions* 
yet a knowledge of the latter will help us to form a' 5 
better idea of the former. Accordingly, we annex the 
following account of the civil distribution copied from 
an ancient Nctitia Imperii , said to have been written 
before the reign of Arcadius and Honorius, or before 
a.d. 395. See Pagi, Crittca in Baron . ad arm. 37, tom. 
i. p. 29, &c. I. The Praetorian prefecture of the East, 
comprising the extensive districts, or, as they were 
styled, the dioceses of— 1st, the East; 2d, Egypt; 3d, 
Asia ; 4th, Pontus ; and 5th, Thrace. IT The Prefec- 
ture of Illyria, comprising the dioceses of — 1 st, Mace- 
donia; and 2d, Dacia. III. The Prefecture of Italy, 
comprising the dioceses of— 1 st, Italy ; 2d, lllyricum ; 
and 3d, Africa. IV. The Prefecture of Gaul, com- 
prising the dioceses of— 1st, Spain; 2d, GaUl; and 3d, 
Britain. Thus the civil division of the Roman empire 
was, in this century, into four Prefectures, containing 
thirteen Dioceses, which embraced one hundred and 
sixteen Provinces. The ecclesiastical division of the 
empire, though founded upon the civil division, was by 
no means so complete or so regular. The civil pro- 
vinces were generally ecclesiastical provinces, and under 
the inspection severally of the metropolitans or arch- 
bishops of those provinces. Yet there were many 
bishops who were exempt from the inspection or juris- 
diction of the metropolitans, and were therefore called 
avroK€<pa\oL, independent. They also bore the titles of 
archbishops and of metropolitans, although they had no 
suffragans or bishops depending on them. Hence there 
were not properly five orders of bishops above the rank 
of chorepiscopi, as Mosheim represents; but only three 
— namely, patriarchs, metropolitan^ or archbishops, 
and simple bishops. — Before the times of Constantine, 
provincial councils were common, and these gave rise 
to the order of metropolitans. Among the metropoli- 
tans, those of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria stood i 
pre-eminent in honour and influence. During the reign 
of Constantine the Great, the powers of these three 
metropolitans were enlarged; but whether they bore 
the title or possessed the authority of patriarchs at that 
time is not certain. They however became patriarchs, 
both in name and in power, before the century had 
elapsed. And these were the three original patriarchs. 
Towards the close of this century, the bishops of Con- 
I stantinople obtained rank next to those of Rome, and 
extended their authority over several dioceses not sub- 
ject to the other patriarchs. In the next century, the 
I bishops of Jerusalem became independent of the patri 
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4 . The administration of ecclesiastical 
affairs was divided by Constantine himself 
into the external and the internal. 1 The 
] latter he relinquished to the bishops and to 
j councils. It embraced what was purely 
'religious, theological controversies, forms 
; of worship, functions of the priests, the 
[irregularities of their lives, &c. The ex- 
| ternal administration he took upon himself. 
It included whatever relates to the external 
condition of the church or to its discipline, 
and also all contests and causes of the 
ministers of the church, both of the higher 
and of the lower orders, which did not 
respect religion and sacred functions, but 
property, worldly honours and privileges, 
and offences against the laws, and the like. 2 
He and his successors therefore assembled 
councils, presided in them, assigned judges 
for religious disputes, decided contests be- 
tween bishops and their people, determined 
the limits of the episcopal sees, and, by the 
ordinary judges, heard and adjudged the 
civil causes and common offences among 
the ministers of the church ; but ecclesias- 
tical causes he left to the cognizance of the 
councils and bishops. Yet this famous 
partition of the ecclesiastical government 
into the external and the internal adminis- 

archs of Antioch; and thus there were five patriarchates 
formed. These five patriarchates continued from the 
fifth century onward to the Reformation. In the 
eleventh centu-y, Nilus Doxopatrius of Constantinople 
informs us that the patriarch of Constantinople then 
presided over fifty-two metropolitans, who had under 
them six hundred and forty-nine suffragan bishops, and 
over thirteen titular metropolitans, i.e. bishops who 
were called metropolitans and avroKe^aXot, hut had no 
suffragans, and likewise thirty-four titular archbishops. 
The patriarch of Antioch presided over thirteen metro- 
politans, with one hundred and thirty-nine suffragans, 
besides eight titular metropolitans, and thirteen titular 
archbishops. The patriarch of Jerusalem presided 
over four metropolitans with suffragans, and twenty- 
five titular archbishops. And the patriarch of Alexan- 
dria presided over seven metropolitans with suffragans, 

; and five titular metropolitans and archbishops. The 
i number of suffragans in the two last Patriarchates is 
not* given. — Mwr. [The student will find full informa- 
tion on the respective limits of these patriarchates in 
Bingham’s Orig. Eccles. boob ix. ch. i. sec. 5, 6, &c. illus- 
trated with maps. On Ecclesiastical Geography the 
older works are, Carolus a St. Paulo, Geographia Sacra , 
A ms. 1703, fol. ; Nic Sanson, Atlas Antiquus Sacer , 
Ecc. et Ptofanus, curb J. Clericus Ams. 1705, fol ; and 
more recently McJller, Hierographie oder Topog. 
Synchr. DarsteMung d, Gesch. d. Christ . Kirche. twelve 
maps, not well executed, Elber. 1825; and Wiltsch, 
Kirchhntomscher Atlas , Gotha, 1843. The ancient 
names of the several sees throughout the Christian 
world, which it is sometimes very difficult to identify 
with their modern designations, are given in an excel- 
lent Index Geographicus Episcopatuum Orbis Christ . 
appended to Fabricius, Salutans LuxEmngeln , &c. — R. 

1 Eusebius, De Pita Constant . lib. iv. cap. 24. 

2 See the imperial laws in both the Justinian and 
Theodosian Codex; and, among others, Gothofredus, 
t,dCodicem Theodos. tom vi. pages 55, 58, 333, &c. [This 
whole system resulted partly from the office of Pontifex 
Maximuk, which was retained by Constantine and all 
his successors till the fifth century, and partly from the 
conception of Constantine, that the church was a so- 
ciety existing independently of the state. See Bos, 
Pi**, de Poutficatu maxim o Imperator. Christianor. 
—Scht. 


trations was never clearly explained and 
accurately defined. Hence, both in this 
and in the following centuries, we see many 
transactions which do not accord with it 
but contravene it. For the emperors not 
unfrequently determined matters relating 
to the interior of the church ; and, on the 
other hand, councils and bishops often 
enacted laws respecting things which seem 
to belong to the external form and affairs 
of the church. 

5. The first among the bishops, in respect 
to rank and dignity, was the bishop of 
Rome. And this pre-eminence was not 
founded solely on popular feeling and pre- 
judice of long standing, and which various 
causes had originated, but also on those 
grounds which, in the estimation of men, 
commonly give priority and greatness. For 
he exceeded all other bishops in the ampli- 
tude and splendour of the church, over 
which he presided, in the magnitude of his 
revenues and possessions, in the number of ■ 
his ministers of various descriptions, in the 1 
weight of his influence with the people at 1 
large, and in the sumptuousness and mag- 
nificence of his style of living. 8 These 
indications of power and worldly greatness 
were so fascinating to the minds of Chris- 
tians even in this age, that often most 
obstinate and bloody contests took place at 
Rome when a new pontiff was to be created 
by the suffrages of the priests and people. 
A shocking- example of this is afforded by 
the disturbance at Rome in the year 366, 
after the death of Liberius. When they 
came to the choice of a new bishop, one 
party was for placing Damasus, and another 
for appointing Ursicinus, a deacon, over the 
bereaved church ; and the contention issued 
in a bloody warfare, in which there was 
fighting, burning of buildings, and many 
lost their lives. Damasus came off victo- 
rious in the contest ; but whether his claims 
were better, or his cause more righteous, 
than those of Ursicinus, does not appear. 4 
I dare hdt pronounce either of them a good 
man. 

6. It is however abundantly attested 
that the bishops of Rome did not, in this 
century, possess supreme power and juris- 
diction in the church. They were citizens 
of the commonwealth ; and though higher 
in honour, they obeyed the laws and” the 
mandates of the emperors, just like other 


3 Ammianus Marcellinus, Hist. lib. xxvii. cap HI. , 

4 See the writers of Lives of the Popes f among whom 

Bower has stated this matter ingenuously and impar- 
tially, in his Hist, of the Popes, vol. i. p. 180 &c. Lon 
don. 1749. [Ammian. Marcellin. Hist. Kb. xxvii. cap. 
iii. says, that one hundred and thirty-seven corpses ofth« 
the slain were found in one day m the churcho* aio • 
ninus.— Mur. T - 
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citizens. The more weighty religious causes 
were determined either by judges appointed 
by the emperor, or in ecclesiastical coun- 
cils; minor causes were decided by indivi- 
dual bishops. The laws relating to religion 
were enacted either by the emperors or by 
councils. No bishop acknowledged that his 
authority was derived from the plenary 
power of the Roman bishop, or that he was 
constituted a bishop by the favour of the 
apostolic see; on the contrary, they all 
maintained that they were the ambassadors 
and ministers of Jesus Christ, and that their 
authority was derived from above. 1 Yet it 
is undeniable, that even in this century se- 
veral of those steps were laid, by which the 
Roman pontiffs afterwards mounted to the 
summit of ecclesiastical dominion, and this 
partly by the imprudence of the emperors, 
partly by the sagacity of the pontiffs them- 
selves, and partly by the hasty decision of 
certain bishops. Among these steps, how- 
ever, I would assign either no place, or only 
the very lowest, to the fourth canon of the 
council of Sardica, in the year 347, to 
which the friends of the Roman pontiff as- 
sign the first and the most important place; 
for, not to mention that the authority and 
regularity of this council are very dubious, 
and that, not without reason, the existing 
enactments of this council are regarded by 
some as corrupted, and by others as forged, 2 
it cannot be made to appear from that canon 
that the bishops assembled at Sardica decided 
that in all cases an appeal might be made to 
the Roman pontiff as the supreme and final 
judge. But suppose they had so decided, 

, which yet can never be proved, how weak 
must that right be which is founded only on 
the decision of a single obscure council ! 3 


1 All these points are discussed at large by many 
writers, among whom I will name De Marca, De Con- 
cordia Sacerdotii et Imperii ,* Du Pin, De Antiqua Ec- 
clesice Disciplina; and especially Blondell, De la Pri - 
monte dam PEglise, a very learned work [also, Span- 
heim, Dm. de Pnmatu Papas, et Canone vi. Nicano . 
— Schl. [The sixth canon of the council of Nice, a.d. 
325, gave to the bishops of Alexandria, Rome, and An- 
tioeh, severally, the same pre-eminence over their 
respective surrounding bishops. Meletius had en- 
croached upon the prerogatives of his metropolitan of 
Alexandria; and therefore the council ordain (accord- 
ing to th© translation of Dionysius Exiguus), Antiqua 

i cQNsuetuoo SBRVETuu perMgvptum, Libyam, et Pen - 
; ttmolbn, ita kit Alexandrinus Ephcopus horum omnium 
' habeut potsstatem ; quia et Bomce Episcopo parilis mos 
j wfc' Stmiliter autem et apud Antiochiam, cceterasque 
f sms primlegia serventur ecclesiis. To recon- 

cile this canon with the papal claims of universal 
Qmphe, the Romanists tell us it relates merely to the 
patriarchal or metropelitical power of the bishop of 
Rprne, and not to his power as pope — a distinction 
which does not appear to have occurred to the Nieene 
fathers. See Natalis Alexander, Mist. Maples, geec, iv. 
diss, xx.— Mur. 

2 See Mich. Geddes, Diss. de Canonibus Sprdicen&i- 
bus, among his Miscellaneous Tracts, vol. ii p. 415 
[and ^Bower, Lives of the Popes,— Pope Julius, vol. U % 

3 This council was called by Julius, bishop of Rome, 
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7. Constantine the Great, by transferring 
the imperial residence to^ Byzantium, and 
there founding the new city of Constanti- 
nople, undesignediy raised up against the 
rising power of the Roman pontiff a formid- 
able competitor in the bishop of the new me- 
tropolis; for, as the emperor wished his 
Constantinople to be a new Rome, and had 
endowed it with all the privileges, honours, 
and elegances of old Rome, the bishop of 
so great a city, which was the imperial re- 
sidence, also wished to be thought every 
way equal to the bishop of old Rome in 
rank, and to have precedence of all other 
bishops. Nor did the emperors disapprove 
of this ambition, because they considered 
their own dignity as involved in that of the 
bishop of their metropolis; therefore, in the 
council of Constantinople, assembled in the 
year 381, by authority of the emperor Theo- 
dosius the Great, the bishop of Alexandria 
not being present, and the bishop of Rome 
being opposed to it, the bishop of Constan- 
tinople, by the third canon, was placed in 
the first rank after the bishop of Rome ; the 
bishops of Alexandria and Aritioch, of 
course, to take rank after him. The blshpp 
who had this honour conferred on him 
Neetarius. His successor, John Chrysda&\ 
tom, went further, and subjected all Thrace, 
Asia [the diocese of the western part of 
Asia Minor], and Pontus, to his jurisdic- 
tion. 4 The subsequent bishops of Constan- 
tinople gradually advanced their claims still 
further; but this revolution in the eccle- 
siastical government, and the sudden eleva- 
tion of the Byzantine bishop to high rank, 
to the injury of others, in the first place 

and was designed to be a general council ; it was there- , 
fore held at Sardica in IHyricum, as accommodating „ 
both the East and the West ; but as most of the eastern I 
bishops withdrew from it, it was rather a council of the I 
West. Its decrees were not confirmed by several aub- j 
sequent councils, nor received by the whole church. See,, jf 
De Marca, De Concordia Sacerdotii, &c. lib. vii. cap iv. fe 
v. xi. xii. xv. By the third canon in the Greek, or the 
fourth in the Latin translation by Isidorus, it was 
ordered that if any bishop shall think himself unjustly 
condemned, and wish for a new trial, his judges shah 
acquaint the bishop of Rome therewith, who may either 
confirm the first judgment or order a new trial before 
such of the neighbouring bishops as he may choose to 
name. The fourth canon, according to the Greek, adds 
that the see of the deposed bishop shall remain vacant, 
till the determination of the bishop of Rome is known. 

By the fifth canon, according to the Greek, and the 
seventh of Isidorus, it is ordered that if a condemned 
bishop apply to Rome for relief, the "bishop of Rome 
may, if he see fit, not only order a new trial, but if the 
aggrieved bishop desire it, he may send one of his pres- 
byters to sit and have a voice in the second trial. See 
De Marca, cap. in.— Thus these canons do not give the 
bishop of Rome even an appellate jurisdiction, tent only > 
the power to decide, whether an injured Mshpp ghalf ■ 
have a new trial. — Mur. k 

* See De Marca, Diss. de Constcentinop. F*dtnar. In*: 
stituHone, annexed to his work, De Concordia Sacerdotii 
tom. ivvp. 163, Sec. ed. Ramb. 1789; Le Quien, Orient < 
CArtsf . tom. i. p. 15, &c.; Parker, An Account of the'- 
Government of the Christian Church for, the First 
Hundred, Years , p. 245. Lend. 1685, 8vo. [The canop ^ 
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fired the Alexandrine prelates with resent- 
ment against those of Constantinople; and 
in the next place, it gave rise to those un- 
! happy contests between the pontiffs of old 
and new Rome, which were protracted ' 
! through several centuries with various suc- 
| cess, and finally produced a separation be- 
| tween the Latin and the Greek churches. 

I 8. The vices of the clergy, especially of 
; those who officiated in large and opulent 
! cities, were augmented in proportion to the 
increase of their wealth, honours, and pri- 
vileges, derived from the emperors and 
from various other sources; and that this 
increase was very great, after the time of 
Constantine, is acknowledged by all. The 
bishops had shameful quarrels among them- 
selves, respecting the boundaries of their 
sees and the extent of their jurisdiction; 
and while they trampled on the rights of 
the people and of the inferior clergy, they 
vied with the civil governors of provinces 
in luxury, arrogance, and voluptuousness. 1 
The presbyters in many places arrogated to 
themselves a dignity and authority equal to 
bishops. Of the pride and effeminacy of 
the deacons we often meet with various 
complaints.. Those especially who ranked 
first among the presbyters and - deacons 
wei-e unwilling to be considered as belong- 
ing to the same order with the others, and 
therefore they not only assumed the titles 
tof. 4rchpresbyter$ and archdeacons, but 
ISey thought themselves authorized to as- 
sume far greater liberties than were allowed 
to others. 

9. Among the eminent writers of this 
century who were an ornament to the eas- 
tern provinces and to Greece, the most 
distinguished were those whose names here 
follow. Eusebius Pamphili, bishop of Ce- 
sarea in Palestine, a man of vast reading 
and erudition, and one who has acquired 
immortal fame by his labours in ecclesias- 
tical history and in other branches of theo- 
logical learning; yet he was not free from 
errors and defects, and he leaned towards 
the side of those who think there* is subor- 
dination among the three persons in the 
Godhead. Some rank him among the 
Arians, but they certainly err in so doing, 
if they intend by an Arian one who embraces . 
the opinions taught by Arius, the presbyter 

of tlie council was thus expressed : u Constantlnopoli- 
tanae civitatis Episcopum hahere oportet pnmatfis ho- 
norem post Romanum Episcopum, propterea qubd s%t 
nova Roma''— Mur. 

i See Sulplthis Severus, Hist. Sacra , lih. L cap xxiii. ; 
ib. ihcaps. xxxii. Ii. Dialog, i. cap. xxi Add to this 
the aiccount given by Clarkson, in his Discourse on 
Litargks .( Land. 1689, p 185, <fec.), of the extremely 
corrupt state of morals among the clergy, and, in par- 
ti culai> of the eagerness of the bishops to extend the 
boundaries of their authority. 


of Alexandria. 3 Peter, bishop of Alexan- 

2 No one has with more zeal and learning accused 
Eusebius of Arianism than Le Clerc, in his Epistol# 
Ecclesiast. annexed to his An Critien, Ep. ii. p. 30, &c. 
To him add Natalis Alexander, Hist. Eccles. saec. iv. 
diss. xvii All however that these and others labour 
to prove is, that Eusebius thought there was some dis- 
parity and a subordination among the persons of the 
Godhead. And suppose this to have been his opinion, 
it will not follow that he was an Arian, unless the term 
be taken in a very extensive and improper sense. It is 
to be lamented that so many abuse this term, and apply 
it to persons who, though in error, are very far from 
holding the opinions of Arius. [Eusebius Pamphili 
(ue- amicus, <jbtAos) was born probably about the year 
270, and at Caesarea, where he spent nearly all his life. 
Till about forty years of age he lived in great intimacy 
with the martyr Pamphilus, a learned and devout man 
of Caesarea, and founder of an extensive library there, 
from which Eusebius derived his vast stores of learning. 
Pamphilus was two years in prison, during Which Euse- 
bius was constantly with him. After the martyrdom 
of his friend, in the year 309, Eusebius fled first to Tyre 
and thence to Egypt, where he lived till the persecution i 
subsided. After his return to Caesarea about the year j 
314, he was made bishop of his own city. In the year | 
325 he attended the council of Nice, was appointed to 
deliver the address to the emperor'on his entering the 
council, and then to be seated at his right hand. The 
first draft of the Nicene creed was made by him, to 
which however the term ojuioov<n.os and the anathemas 
were added by the council, and not without some scru- 
ples on the part of Eusebius. Afterwards Eusebius 
appeared to belong to a moderate party, who could not 
go all lengths with either side. About the year 330 he 
was offered the patriarchal chair of Antioch, which he 
refused, because the ancient customs forbade the re- 
moval of bishops from one see to another. He died 
about the year 340. The opinion advanced by Mosheim, 
respecting the Arianism of Eusebius, is supported at 
length by Socrates, among the ancients. Hist. Eccles . 
lib. ii. cap. xxi. ; and by Cave, in his Diss. de Eusebii 
Ccesarien. 4 4rianisvw , a dr. Jo. Cleticum. $ and in his 
Epistola Apologet. ad eundem; both are annexed to his 
Hist. Liter ar. Scrip. Eccles. Of the numerous works 
of Eusebius, the following have been preserved : — 

CAronicon, originally in two parts ; the first a brief 
history of the origin and revolutions of all nations ; 
and the second, a full chronological table of the same 
events. Little of the original Greek remains, but we 
have the Latin translation of the second part by Jerome, 
which, with what could be gleaned of the Greek, and 
considerable additions from other ancient chroniclers, 
was published by Scaliger, 1606, fob and a second ed. by 
Morns, 1658. Prceparatio Evangetica, in fifteen books, 
intended to prepare the minds of pagans to embrace i 
Christianity, by showing that the .pagan religions are 
absurd, and far less worthy to be received than the 
Christian. It is a learned and valuable work. Demon - 
stratio Emngelica in twenty books, of which the last 
ten are lost'. This is an attempt to demonstrate the 
truth, of the Christian religion by arguments drawn 
from ©e OI4 Testament, and was therefore intended 
especially for the Jews. It is far less valuable than the 
former. Contra Hierootem, in defence of Christianity 
against the attack of that pagan philosopher. See the 
note respecting Hierocles y in page 123, above. Itistoria 
Ecclesiastica in ten books, from the birth of Christ to the 
death of Licinius in 324; a most valuable treasure, 
though IeSs full and complete than could be wished. 
Eusebius was an impartial historian, and bad adcess to 
the best helps for composing a correct history which 
his age afforded. See Kestner, Commentaiio deEimbii 
Hist. Eccles. conditoris Auctoriiate et Fide diplomatic ^ , 
sive de ejus Fontibus et Rations , qua eis itsus est; Qotting. ■ 
1816, 4to. The Hist. Eccles. with the Vita Constan- 
tini, was best edited Gr. and Lat by Valesius, Paris, 
1659 and 1671; and with improvements by Reading, 
Cambridge, 1720, 3 vols. fob including the other Gr 
ecclesiastical historians —namely, Socrates, Sozomen, 
Theodoret, Evagrius, Theodoras Lector, and Philosior- 
gius. The works of Euseb. Socrat. Sozom. and Ev&g. 
with the three following, were translated into Eng- 
lish, Cambr. 1683, 1 vol. fob De Martyribus Pales- 
Unas , usually appended to the eighth book of Hist 
Eccles . It gives account of the sufferers in the 
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dria, who is highly extolled by Eusebius. 1 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, famous, 
among other writings and acts, for his very 
strenuous opposition to the Arians . * Ba sil, 

council he was very active, and acquired great reputa- 
tion In the year 326 Alexander died, and at bis 
recommendation Athanasius succeeded to the see of 
Alexandria, when only twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
years old. For half a century he was the head of the 
orthodox party in the Arian controversy. This rendered 
him extremely odious to the Arians, and involved him 
in controversy and sufferings nearly all his life. False 
accusations were raised against him, and a council was 
held at Csesarea, a.d. 334, before which he was sum- 
moned, but would not appear. The next year, by 
peremptory command of the emperor Constantine, lie 
appeared before the council of Tyre, and answered to 
the charges of murder, unchastity, necromancy, encou- 
raging sedition, oppressive exactions of money, and 
misuse of church property. Though his defence was 
good, he could not obtain justice, and he therefore fled 
to Constantinople, imploring the protection of the 
emperor. Here a council was assembled in 336, and a 
new charge falsely preferred against him — namely, that 
he prevented the shipments of corn from Alexandria to 
Constantinople, He was unjustly condemned, and 
banished to Treves in Belgium. Arius died that year, 
and Constantine the Great the year following. In the 
year 338, the sons of Constantine allowed Athanasius 
to return to Alexandria. He immediately began to 
displace Arians, and to recall the churches to the faith. 
Disturbances ensued, Athanasius was again accused, 
and made application to the bishop of Rome for aid. In 
341, the council of Antioch decreed that no bishop who 
had been deposed by a council ought ever to return to 
his see ; and on this ground the see of Alexandria was 
declared vacant, and one Gregory of Cappadocia ap- 
pointed to .it. Gregory took forcible possession, and 
Athanasius fled to Rome for protection. A provincial 
council held there acquitted him on all the charges of 
his adversaries ; and three years after, a.d. 344, a much 
larger council held at Sardica did the same. In 347, 
after an exile of seven or eight years, Athanasius was 
permitted by the Arian emperor Constantius to return 
to his see. But in 350, on the death of Constans, he 
was again accused and persecuted. Constantins caused 
him to be condemned in a council at Arles in 354, and 
at the council of Milan in 355. Athanasius concealed 
himself at Alexandria two years, and then retired among 
the hermits of Egypt till the death of Constantius in 
361. In this retirement he wrote most of his best 
works. On the accession of Julian in 361, he returned 
to bis flock. But two years after, the pagans, joining 
the Arians, induced Julian to banish him again. But 
Julian died the same year, and Athanasius returned 
immediately to his see. In the year 367, the Arian 
emperor Yalens made some attempts to remove him, 
but without success. He died a.d. 373, aged about 
seventy-five, having been a bishop forty-six years. He 
was truly a great man, a good bishop, and a most able, 
persevering, and successful defender of the orthodox 
faith in respect to the Trinity. His works are chiefly 

1 controversial, and in relation to that one doctrine, 
They consist of numerous letters and tracts, together 
with some brief expositions of the Scriptures, and a 
life of St. Anthony. His four Orations or Discourses 
against the Arians, and his Discourse against the 
pagans, which are his largest works, were translated 
into English by Parker, and printed at Oxford, 1713, 2 
vols. 8vo. But a great number of letters, tracts, com- 
ments, and narratives, the production of subsequent 
ages, are falsely ascribed to him and printed with hie 
works. Among these, beyond all question, is the creed, ■ 
Quirunque milt, falsely called the Jthanasum Creed. 

See Cave, Hist. Liter, i. p. 189; Oudin, JDe Scriptor. 
hccles. tom. i. p. 312; Fabricius, Biblio. Grmc. vol v. 
p. 297; Montfaucon, Prof, ad Opp. Athanadi; and 
Schroeckh, Kirchengesch voi xlt. pages 93—252 — 
Mur. [To these may he added the most recent work, 

I believe, on this father, to wit, MMiler, Athanasius der 
Chosse. u. die Kirche seiner Zeit besonders im JUmpfe mit 
d. Ananismus; Mentz, 1827-28, 2 vols. 8vo. In addition 
to the translation of hi a four orations mentioned above, 
his Life of St Anthony was translated by D. S. Lond. J 
1697; his treatise on the Incarnation of the Word , by 
Whiston, and published in his Anc. Monuments relating , 
to the Trinity, &c.i Lond. 1713; and vols. viii: and. 
xix. of the Oxford Library of the Fathers, contain 
translations of Athanasius’s Select Treatises against the 
Arians, and vol. xiii. his Historical Tracts. A few •’!- 
miscellaneous extracts from his writings, with his life, 4 > 
may be seen in The Book of the Bathers, Lond. 1837. ^ 

— r- . : - = , , =2=14 

East and in Egypt, during the persecution of Diocle- 
tian, a.d. 303 — 313. Be Vita Constantmi Magni, a 
panegyric rather than a biography. Oratio de Laudi 
bus Constantmi, delivered on the emperor’s vicennalia, 
a.d. 335. Contra Marcettum , composed by order of 
the council of Constantinople, 336, by which Marcellus 
was condemned as a Sabellian ; and about a dozen other 
works of less value, besides several which have not 
reached us. — Mur . [Some important additions have 
been subsequently made to the catalogue of his extant 
writings ; first by the publication at Milan, in 1816, of a 
Latin translation of his Chronicon , from an Armenian 
version, discovered at Constantinople a few years pre- 
viously; the original Armenian was published at 
Venice in 1818, by Jo. Bapt. Aucher, in 2 vols. 4to; 
and more recently by the discoveries of Cardinal Mai, 
in the Vatican library. These he has published in the 
first and eighth volumes of that valuable work of his, 
the Scripiorum Veterum Nova Collectio e Vaticanis Co- 
dioibus edita , Roma, 1826-38, 10 vols. 4to. Another 
work of Eusebius in a Syrian version, was discovered 
in 1840 in an Egyptian monastery, by the Rev. H. 
Tattam, the same person to whom we owe the recovery 
of the Syrian version of the Epistles of Ignatius, for- 
merly referred to. This work has been translated into 
English by Dr. Lee of Cambridge, and published under 
the title of The Theophania , or Divine Manifestation of 
our Lord , &c.; Cambr. 1843, 8vo. To this work the 
editor has prefixed an elaborate Vindication of the Or- 
thodoxy and Prophetical Views of Eusebius. Another 
vindication of this celebrated writer on a different point 
is much needed. Objections have been made by Gib- 
bon, both in his History and in his Vindication of it, as 
well as by Waddington in his Hist, of the Chuich (see 
the note appended to chap. vi. vol. i. p. 186), and by 
others, to the accuracy, impartiality, and competency 
of Eusebius as a historian. This charge, so vitally 
affecting the credit of this chief source of our know- 
ledge of ecclesiastical history, deserves and demands a 
full and careful examination, which it has not yet re- 
ceived in our literature. The way has been opened for 
its consideration by several tracts published in Germany, 
the names of which are given in Walch’s Bib ho. Pa- 
iristica, cura Danz. p. 49, and Suppl. p. 8 ; but those 
which I have seen do not exhaust the subject. In 
addition to the translation of Eusebius's Eccles. Hist. 
mentioned above as published at Cambridge in 1683, 
which however does not include Sozomen, and which 
has been frequently reprinted, there are other English 
translations. One for instance in folio by Hanmer, 
published so early as 1577, and often reprinted ; and one 
m octavo by M. Crus A an American divine, reprinted 
by Bagster (Lond. 1838) in his series of Greek Eccles. 
Histonans } a series which includes also the Life of 
Constantine , Lond, 1845. Extracts from the Prcevar. 
Evangel, have likewise been translated by the Revf H, 
Btreet, under the title of Leaves from Eusebius, Lond. 
1842, 8vo. The best edition, in the original Greek, of 
Eusebius’s two historical works, and of his Evangelical 
Preparation, is by Heinichen. Leip. 1827-30 R. 

1 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib lx. cap. vi. 1 [Peter suc- 
ceeded Thomas in the chair of Alexandria in the year 
300, was imprisoned in the year 303, and whether re- 
leased or not before his martyrdom in 31 1 is uncertain. 
JK” r eP^sfted as a very learned, pious, and active 
bishop. Of his writings nothing remains but some rules 
respecting penance, and other points of ecclesiastical 
discipline, to be found in the collections of the ancient 
canons and decrees of councils.— Mur. 

2 The accounts given of Athanasius by the oriental 
writers are collected by Kenaudot, in his Hist. Patri- 
arch. Akxandrm. p. 83. All the works of Athanasius 
were splendidly published in three volumes, folio, by 
^o a Ben | d } Ct, ?A e ^ onk : Bernh * d * M °ntfaucon [Parish 
1693.— Athanasius was born at Alexandria about 
the year 298. He had & good education, and early 
displayed great strength of mind and uncommon 1 
sagacity as a disputant and a man of business. He was 
ordained a deacon in 319, and became the confidant and 
chief counsellor of his bishop Alexander, whom he ac- 
eompanied to the council of Nice in 32$. In that 
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surnamed the Great, bishop of Csesarea [in 
Cappadocia], who was inferior to few pf 
this century in felicity of genius, skill in 
debate, and eloquence. 1 Cyrillus, bishop 
of Jerusalem, has left us some catechetical 
discourses which he delivered at J erusalem, 
but many suspect him of intimacy with the 
semi-Arians. 2 John, for his eloquence sur- 

There is an excellent life of this eminent father in 
Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Rom. Biog. from the pen 
of one whose untimely and lamented death on board 
the Pegasus steamer, in 1843, suddenly closed his valu- 
able contributions to that work, and plunged all who 
had the privilege of being acquainted with him into the 
deepest sorrow — I allude to the Rev. J. Morell Macken- 
zie, Tutor in the Independent Theological Seminary at 
Glasgow, whom I had the happiness of knowing for too 
short a time ; and whose extensive erudition and genu- 
ine piety, united to the most obliging and the most 
amiable dispositions, never failed to ensure him the 
cordial respect and esteem of all who knew him. — R. 

I ijis works are published by the Benedictine monk, 
Julian Gamier, Paris (1721—1730) 3 vols. fol. [Basil 
was born at Coesarea in Cappadocia, about a.d. 329, and 
died archbishop of that church a.d 379, set. fifty His 
first instruction in religion was from his grandmother, 
Mserina, a hearer and admirer of Gregory Thaumatur- 
gus. His father, whose name was Basil, instructed him 
in the liberal arts. Thence he went to Constantinople 
or to Ceesarea in Palestine, and studied under Libanius, 
the philosopher and rhetorician. Next he studied at 
Athens, having Gregory Naz. and Julian the apostate 
for fellow-students. In the year 355 he returned to 
Cappadocia, taught rhetoric a short time, and then 
retired for thirteen years to a monastery in Pontus. 
From this time he became a most rigid ascetic, and a 
very jealous monk. He founded several monasteries, 
and composed rules and regulations for monks. In 363 
he was called to Caesarea and ordained a presbyter ; the 
next year, falling out with his bishop Eusebius, he re- 
tired to his monastery, but was soon recalled by the 
bishop. He was now a very popular and efficient 
I preacher On the death of archbishop Eusebius, in the 
, year 370, Basil was raised to the archiepiscopal chair. 

! He still dressed and lived like a monk, but was a most 
I active and efficient bishop. He died triumphantly on 
I the 1st of January, 379. Eulogies of him were com- 
' posed by Gregory Naz. Gregory Nyssen (who was his 
brother), Ephrsem Syrus, and Amphilochius. He was 
an elegant writer and a good reasoner. His works 
I which remain are numerous, consisting of near a hun- 
dred discourses, sermons, and homilies, three hundred 
and sixty-five epistles, various ascetic tracts, controver- 
sial pieces, a liturgy, &c. One of his best pieces is his 
treatise on the person and offices of the Holy Spirit. 
He is unequal in his performances, and comes much 
short of Chrysostom as an orator. Yet his enthusiasm, 
his flexibility of style, and his clear and cogent reason- 
ing, notwithstanding the gloomy austerity of his mo- 
nastic character, entitle him to that high rank among 
the ancient clergy which has ever been assigned him. 
See Her man t, Vie de S. Basile le Grand , et celle de S. 

• Gregoire de Nazianze , Paris, 1679, 2 vols. 4to; Fa- 
bricius, Biblioth. Gr. vol. viii. p. 60, &c.; Gamier, Vita 
St. Basilic prefixed to the third vol. of his Opp. BasiUi, 
Paris, 1730; and Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. xiii. 
pages 1 — 214; Milner’s Church History, cent. iv. chap, 
xxiii. For his character as a pulpit orator, see Eschen- 
berg, Gesch. der Religionsvortrag, pages 150 — 162, Jena, 
1785, 8vo; and J. W. Schmidt. Anleitung zwm Popu- 
laren Kanzelaortrag , pt. iii. pages 87 — 90, ed. 2 ; Jena, 
1800, 8vo. — Mur. [It should have been stated that the 
best edition of his works is the Benedictine, referred to 
in the beginning of this note. Indeed, wherever there 
is a Benedictine edition of the works of a father, it is 
invariably to be preferred. I know but of one exception, 
in the case of Jerome’s works ; for certainly that by 
Vallausi is guperior to the Benedictine. Specimens of 
Basil’s style of writing may be seen in Boyd’s Select 
Passages, &c. 2d. edit.; Lond, 1810, p. 220, &c.; and in 
The Book of the Fathers already referred to. — R. 

s The later editions of his works are, in England, by 
Milles [Oxford, 1703, fol.], and in France, by the Be- 


named Chrysostom, a xnan of genius, ho 
presided over the church of Antioch and 
that of Constantinople, and has left ns va- 
rious specimens of his erudition, among 
which his public discourses which lie deli- 
vered with vast applause, stand conspi- 
cuous. 3 Epiphanius, bishop of Salainina 

nedictine August. Touttee [Paris, 1720, fol.] — [Cyril is 
supposed to have been born at Jerusalem about the year 
315. He was made deacon in the church of Jerusalem 
about a.d. 335, and presbyter perhaps three years after. 
On the death of Maximus, the bishop Cyril was raised 
to the episcopal chair. But the Arian controversy, and 
his contest with Acacius of Ceesarea respecting the 
priority of their episcopal sees, caused him to be twice 
deposed (a.d. 357 or 358, and 360), and to be expelled 
from his see by the emperor Valens in 357. But he 
returned after short intervals to his charge ; and from 
379, sat peaceably in his chair till his death, a.d. 386. 
He appears to have been truly orthodox, though not 
disposed to go to extremes. (Theodoret, Hist. Eccles. 
lib. ii. cap. xxvi.; and lib. v. cap. Lx.) Of his works, 
we have twenty-three Lectures to Catechumens, which, 
though written when Cyril was a young man and only 
a presbyter, about the year 348 or 349, are an invaluable 
treasure to us, as they are the most complete system of 
theology, and most circumstantial account of the rites 
of the church, which have reached us from so early an 
age. They are plain, didactic treatises, well adapted to 
the object for which they were written. See Tzschir- 
ner, De Claris Vet . Reel. Oratoribus , Lips. 1821, 4to. 
Besides these lectures, a letter of his to the emperor 
Constantius, giving account of a marvellous appear- 
ance of a luminous cross in the heavens a.d. 351, and a 
discourse he delivered at Tyre, are preserved. See Cave, 
Hist. Liter.; Touttee, preface to Cyril’s Works; and 
Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. xii. pages 343 — 444. — 
Mur. [The only work of Cyril which has been trans- 
lated into English is his Catechetical Lectures , forming 
the second volume of the Oxford Library of the Fathers. 
—R. 

3 For the best edition of the entire works of this most 
elegant and gifted man, in eleven [thirteen] large folio 
volumes, we are indebted to the industry of Bernh. de 
Montfaucon, Paris, 1718-38. [John Chrysostom was 
the son of a respectable military gentleman of Antioch 
in Syria, named Secundus. He was born in the year 
354 [this date is rejected by Schroeckh, Montfaucon, and 
others ; it ought to be either 347 or 351 or 2. — ii.] and 
lost his father in his childhood. Early discovering 
marks of uncommon genius, his mother Anthusa, a 
pious and excellent woman, procured for him the best 
instructors in all branches of learning. After spending 
three years under the religious instruction of Meletius, 
the bishop of Antioch, he attended the schools of Li- 
banius in rhetoric, of Andragatbias in philosophy, and 
of Carterius and Diodorus (afterwards bishop of Tyre), 
in sacred literature, who taught him to construe the 
Scriptures literally. Distinguished as a scholar, he was j 
also early pious ; and about the age of twenty, em- 
bracing a monastic life, he retired to the mountains 
and spent four years in the society of an aged hermit, 
and two years more in a solitary cave. Nearly worn 
out by his austerities, he was obliged to return to An- 
tioch, where he was made a deacon in 381, and com- 
menced author at the age of twenty-six. Five years 
after he was ordained a presbyter, and began to preach. 
During twelve years he wrote and delivered an immense 
number of sermons, orations, and homilies. In the 
year 398 he was made patriarch of Constantinople, and 
in that station laboured and preached incessantly. But 
his life was too austere, and his preaching too pungent, 
and his discipline too strict, for that corrupt metropo- 
lis. The empress, the lax clergy, and many courtiers 
combined against him. In the year 403 he was sum- 
moned before an irregular council, to answer to forty- 
six frivolous or false charges, and refusing to appear he 
was condemned, deposed, and banished for contumacy. 
But his people were so tumultuous that his enemies 
were compelled to recall him. The next year, however, 
a.d. 404, he was forcibly removed to Cucusus in Arms* 
ma, to the unspeakable grief of all good men. Here he 
suffered extremely, his health failed, and being removed 
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in Cyprus, has described the various sects author. 1 * Gregory of Nazianzus and Gre- | 
of Christians as far down as his own time, gory of Nyssa obtained much renown among , 
in a larsie volume, which however contains the theologians and disputants of this cen- | 
many defects and misrepresentations, aris- tury, and their works show that they were j 
in«* from the credulity and ignorance of the not unworthy to be held in estimation . 2 i 


to Pityus in Colchis, he died on the road thither, the 
14th of September, 407, aged fifty-two years and eight 
months. For overpowering popular eloquence, Chry- 
sostom had no equal among the fathers. His discourses 
show an inexhaustible richness of thought and illustra- 
tion, of vivid conception, and striking imagery. His 
style is elevated, yet natural and clear. He transfuses 
his own glowing thoughts and emotions into all his 
hearers, seemingly without effort and without the power 
of resistance. Yet he is sometimes too florid, he uses 
false ornaments, he accumulates metaphors and illus- 
trations, and carries both his views and his figures too 
far. The spirit of the man, and some idea of his style, 
may be learned from the following literal translation of 
a paragraph in one of his private letters to a friend, 
written during his exile : — “ When driven from the city 
I cared nothing for it. But I said to myself, if the em- 
press wishes to banish me, let her banish me : the earth 
is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof. If she would 
saw me in sunder, let her saw me in sunder : I have 
Isaiah for a pattern. If she should plunge me in the 
sea, I remember Jonah. If she would thrust me into 
the fiery furnace, I see the three children enduring 
that. If she would cast me to wild beasts, I call to 
mind Daniel in the den of lions. If she would stone 
me, lot her stone me— I have before me Stephen the 
protomartyr. If she would take my head from me, let 
her take it— I have John the Baptist. If she would 
deprive me of my worldly goods, let her do it — naked 
came I from my mother’s womb, and naked shall I re- 
turn. An apostle has told me, *■ God respecteth not 
man’s person ;’ and, ‘ If 1 yet pleased men, I should not 
be the servant of Christ.* And David clothes me with 
armour, saying, ‘ I will speak of thy testimonies before 
kings, and will not be ashamed.’” The works of 
Chrysostom (including some falsely ascribed to him) 
consist of about three hundred and fifty sermons and 
orations on a great variety of subjects and occasions ; 
about six hundred and twenty homilies or exegetical 
discourses, on different books of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, and about two hundred and fifty letters; 
together with several tracts on monasticisra, and a 
treatise on the Priesthood . There is also a Liturgy 
which bears his name, being that used at Constantino- 
ple, and which perhaps received some alterations from 
his hand. For an account of his life and writings, see 
Cave, Hist. Liter .; Tillemont, Memoir es d VHist. 
Lccles, tome xi. pages 1 — 405, 547 — 626; Schroeckh, 
Kirchengesch. vol. x. pages 245 — 490; Montfaucon, 
Opp. Chiysost. tom. xiii. pages 1—177. For the sen- 
timents, character, and influence of the man, see Nean- 
der’s Johannes Ghrysostomus und die Kirche in dessert 
Zeitalter , Berlin, 1821-22, 2 vols. 8vo. — Mur. [Several 
of his works have been translated into English. Two 
of his treatises appeared in English about the middle of 
the 1 6th century. His Golden Book on the education 
of children, translated by Evelyn, Lond. 1659 ; Compa- 
nion fir the Penitent , by Veneer, Lond. 1728 ; On the 
Priesthood, by Hollier, Lond. 1728; by Bunce, Lond. 
1769, ant# recently by Marsh, 1844 ; select homilies and 
specimens of Ms extraordinary eloquence are given in 
Boyd’s Select Passages, See. and in the Book of the Fa- 
thers . in the Oxford 1 Library of the Fathers, vols. 

ii. and xv. contains his Homilies on Matthew ; vol. vii. 
those op fioman& ; vpis. iv. and v. on 1st Corinthians ; 
vol. vh on Galatians and Ephesians ; vol. xiv. on Phi- 
lippians, CoUsnans, and Inessalonians ; vol. xii. on 
Timoyvy f Titus* and Philemon; and vol. ix. his Homi- 
lies cat the Statues, as they are called. I may add that 
Neander s valuable life has been translated iuto English 
by J. 0- Stapleton, bufeoMy the first volume has yet 
appeared, Lond. ISStf* The student ought to read Mil- 
ner's account of thra father ha his Hist, of the Church 
cent, v, chap. i. vol. iL p. 279, &c. ; and that given from 
a wholly different point of view by Mi tman in his Hist 
<>/ Christ vol, iii. p. 206, See. There is also an excellent 
sketch of his life in the American Bibliotheca Sacra, 
vol. i. p. 660. For Chrysostom's character as ah ex- 
positor of Scripture, rn Davidson's Saa'ed Hermeneu- 
tics, p. 119.— iJ. i? v , ” 


1 His works, with a Latin translation and notes, were 1 

published by the Jesuit Petavius [Paris, 1622, 2 vols. 
fol. and Cologne (Lips.) 1682.] His life is given in a ! 
good sized volume by Gervasius, Paris, 1738, 4to. 
[Epiphanius of Jewish extract was born at Bezanduca, , 
a village near Eleutheropolis, about twenty miles from 1 
Jerusalem, about the year 310. He became a monk in j : 
early life, visited Egypt, fell into the toils of the Gnos- j 
tics, escaped, was intimate with St. Anthony; and 
returning to Palestine in his twentieth year, about 330, i 
became a disciple of Hilarion, established a monastery 
near his native village called Ancient Ad, where he 
lived more than thirty years. He read much, and was 
ordained a presbyter over his monastery. In the year 
367 he was made archbishop of Constants (formerly 
Salamis) in Cyprus, but still lived by monastic rules. 1 
He engaged in all the controversies of the times, was 
an active and popular bishop for thirty-six years, and 
regarded as a great saint and worker of miracles. In 
376 he was at Antioch on the Apollinarian heresy, and 
382, at Rome on the Meletian controversy. He had a 
long and fierce contest with John bishop of Jerusalem 
respecting Origenism, which he regarded with strong 
abhorrence. His friend Theophilus, bishop of Alexan- 
dria, having expelled some monks from Egypt, on the 
charge of Origenism, in the year 401, Epiphanius held 
a provincial council of the bishops of Cyprus against 
that error ; and as the expelled monks fled to Constan- 
tinople, Epiphanius fbUowed them in 402, intending to 
coerce Chrysostom into a condemnation of those monks 
and of Origenism. But his enterprise wholly failed, 
and he died on his way home, ad. 403, [40*2 ?], aged 
above ninety years. He became an author when turned 
of sixty. I) is first work, Anchoratus (The Anchor), 
was written a.d. 374, to teach the world genuine 
Christianity, in opposition to the prevailing and espe- 
cially the Arian heresies. Soon after he composed his 
great work [ Panarium ] contra. O do pint a Haneses. He 
also made an epitome of this work, and wrote a treatise 
on (Scripture) Weights and Measures, a Letter to John 
bishop of Jerusalem, another to Jerome, and some other , 
works of little value. It is said he understood five lan- 
guages — Hebrew, Syriac, Egyptian, Greek, and Latin. 
His learning was great, his judgment rash, and his 
credulity and mistakes very abundant.— See Cave, Hist . , 
Liter, pages 231—234 ; and Schroeckh, Kirchengesch . I 
vol. x. pages 1—100. — Mur. j 

2 Tolerable editions of the writings of both these men 
were published in France, during the seventeenth cen- 1 
tury ; but better editions are anticipated from the i 
Benedictines. [After long delay, the first volume of , 
the expected Benedictine edition of Gregory Nazian- 
zer/s works appeared at Paris, 1778, by Clemencet, 
large fol. [but -no additional volume has since appeared. 
2f.] Of the old editions, the best is that of Billius, Gr* 
and Lat. Paris, 1609, 1630, and Cologne (Lips.) 1690, 2 
vols. fol. His works, as here published, consist of 
about fifty orations or sermons, near two hundred and 
fifty epistles, and about one hundred and forty poems. ] 
Besides these, Muratori has published two hundred and 
twenty-eight epigrams and short poems of his, in his 
Anecdoia Gr. pages 1—116, Petav. 1709, 4to. Some of 
the orations are violent attacks upon Arlans and others, 
many others are eulogies on hi$ friends and on monks, 
and a few are discourses on practical subjects. Of the 
poems, one of the longest is an account or his own life. 
Most of them were written after he retired from public 
life and are of a religious character, but of no great 
merit as specimens of genius. As an orator, Gregory 
Naz. is considered superior to Basil for strengthand 
grandeur. He also possessed a fertile imagination. Hut 
he has little method, and he abounds in false ornament. 
He was bom about the year 325. His father, who was 
also named Gregory, was bishop of Nazianzus in Cap- 
padocia for about forty-five years, from a.d. 329 to 374. 
IDs mother Nonna, like the mother of Samuel, devoted 
her son tb the Lord before he was bom. His eduction 
was ? begun at Caesarea in Cappadocia, continued at 

Palestine and a t Al exandria, and completed 
at Athens at the age of thirty, a.d. 355, was at ' 
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But after ages would have prized them 
higher if they had been less attached to 
Origenism, and more free from the false 
eloquence of the sophists. Among the Sy- 
rians, Ephraom has given immortality to his 
name by the sanctity of his life and by a great 
number of writings, in which he confutes 
heretics, explains the Scriptures, and treats 
of religious duties. 1 Among those of whom 

Athens about five years, and there commenced that in- 
timacy with Basil the Great which lasted through life. 
On his return to Nazianzus in 35G, he was baptized, 
and betook himself to a retired and studious life, for 
which he al ways manifested a strong predilection. In 
361 his father compelled him to receive ordination as a 
presbyter, and the next year he preached his first ser- 
mon. On the death of Julian, who had been his 
fellow-student at Athens, he composed two invectives 
against him. His friend archbishop Basil, in the year 
372, offered him the bishopric of Sasima, which he re- 
fused with indignation on account of his aversion to 
public life. Yet he afterwards consented to be ordained 
as assistant to his aged father, on condition of not being 
obliged to succeed him. Soon after the death of his 
father in 374, he retired to Seleucia and spent three 
years in obscurity In 379, being pressed beyond the 
power of resistance, he went to Constantinople to 
preach to the remnant of the orthodox there. His suc- 
cess in converting Arians was here very great ; and he 
was so popular that the general council of Constanti- 
nople and the emperor Theodosius constrained him to 
accept the patriarchal chair of that metropolis. But 
before the council rose, it being objected to him that it 
was irregular for a bishop to be transferred from one 
see to another, he gladly resigned. Returning to Na- 
zianzum, he discharged the episcopal functions there 
for a short time. But in 383 he retired altogether from 
public life, and after about seven years spent chiefly in 
writing religious poetry, he closed his life about a . d. 4 09 . 
See Cave, Hist. Liter ; and Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. 
xiii. pages 268— 458.— Gregory, bishop of Nyssa in Cap- 
padocia, and younger brother of Basil the Great, was 
' probably born about 331, at Csesarea in Cappadocia. Of 
, his early education little is known. He was no monk, 
j and at first averse from the ministry. He was made bishop 
1 of Nyssa in Cappadocia, about the year 372. But soon 
; after he was driven from his see by the persecution of the 
1 Arians, and for several years travelled from place to 
1 place. In 378 he returned to his see. Afterwards he was 
much employed on councils, and was* greatly esteemed 
by the orthodox. The council of Antioch, in 379, ap- 
pointed him to visit the churches in Arabia, and restore 
order there. On his waydie visited Jerusalem, and was 
disgusted with the profligate morals there. In the year 
381, he wrote his principal work against Eunomius the 
Ariar*, which procured him great reputation. At the ge- 
! neral council of Antioch, in the same year, he is reported 
to have made the new draft of the Nicene creed, which 
; was afterwards universally adopted by the orthodox. 

' He was also at the council of Constantinople in 394, and 
probably died not long after. He was a man of consider- 
able acumen, a zealous polemic, and an extravagant 
t orator. His works consist of polemic discourses and 
treatises, orations, eulogies, letters, and homilies ; and 
were published Gr, and Lat. by F. le Due, Paris, 1615, 
2 vols. fol. to which Gretser added a third vol. Paris, 
1618. The three vols. were reprinted, but less correctly, 
Paris, 1638, fol. A better edition has long been desired, 
Soe Cave, Hist. Liter.; and Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. 
vol. xiv. pages 3—147.— Mur. [Some specimens of the 
eloquence of these two Gregories may be seen in Boyd’s 
Select Passages, &c and the Book of the Fathers. Ample 
references to the numerous works relative to their his- 
tory and writings, are given by Danz in his Walch’s 
JBiblio. Patristica ; and full biographies of both may be 
seen in Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Rom. Biogr. With 
these accounts ought to be compared Miner’s views of 
their character, in cent. iv. chap. xx. and xxiv. of his 
Hist’ of the Church. On Gregory Nazianzen and his 
poetic talent, see Milman’s Hist, of Christ, vol. iii. p. 
196, &c. For their character and merits as biblical inter- 
preters, see Davidson’s Sacred Hermeneutics ,p. 116— R, 
l An elaborate account is given of him by Asseman 


but fbw works have reached us are Pam- 
philus, the martyr and intimate friend of 
Eusebius, 2 Diodorus of Tarsus, 3 Hosius of 
Corduba, 4 Eustathius of Antioch, 5 Didymus 

in his Bihlioth. Orient. Vatic, tom. i. p. 24, &c. The 
English published several of his works in Greek at 
Oxford [by Edw. Th waites, 1709, fol.]. The same were 
published in a Latin translation by Vossius [Rome, 
1589 — 97, 3 vols. fol,] His works were published in 
Syriac a few years since at Rome, by Asseman [Six 
vols. in all; vol. i. ii. iii. Gr. and Lat. 1732-43-46; vol 
iv. v. vi Syriac and Lat. 1737-40-43 fol. — Ephrsem 
Syrus, a monk and deacon of the church at Nisibis in 
northern Syria, was born and spent his whole life in 
and near that city. When elected bishop there, he 
feigned himself deranged, and absconded to avoid pro- 
motion. He was a most ardent devotee of monkery, a 
man of genius, and a prolific writer. His works con- 
sist of essays and sermons, chiefly on the monastic and 
moral virtues, commentaries on nearly the whole Bible, 
and hymns and prayers. A few of his essays are 
polemic. All his works were written in Syriac, and 
were so popular in Syria as to be road in public after 
the Scriptures ; and being early translated into Greek, 
were held in high estimation in that age. It is said his 
hymns and prayers are still used in the Syriac churches. 

He died a.d. 378. See Jerome, de Scriptor. lllustr. cap. 
cxv. Sozomen, Hist. Eccles. lib. iii. cap. xvi. Theodo* 
ret. Hist. Eccles. ii. cap. xxx. and iv. 29 ; Schroeckh, 
Kirchengesch. vol win. 255, &c. and xv. 527, &c. Mil- 
ner’s Church History, cent. iv. chap. xxi. — Mur — 
[Selections from his writings, with a life, are given in the 
Book of the Fathers. Danz refers to two recent works 
by C. A. Lengerke, published the one at Halle, in 1828, 
and the other at Konigsberg in 1831, on the character 
of this father as an interpreter of Scripture. See 
Walch’s Biblio. Patrist. ed. Danz. p. 466. — R. 

2 Pamphilus, a presbyter of Caesarea in Palestine, was 
born at Berytus, studied under Pierius of Alexandria, 
and spent bis life at Caesarea He was a learned, bene- 
volent, and devout man, and a great promoter of 
theological learning. He procured an immense theolo- 
gical library, which he gave to the church of Caesarea. 
Most of the works of Origen he transcribed with his 
own hand, and particularly the corrected copy of the 
Septuagint in Origen’s Hexapla. One of these tran- 
scripts, P„ D. Huet states is still in the possession of 
the Jesuits of Clermont. He wrote a vindication and 
biography of Origen in five books, to which Eusebius 
added a sixth. The whole are lost except a Latin 
translation of book first made by Ruflnus. During the 
persecution he was imprisoned two years, and then put 
to death. Eusebius, his great admirer, wrete his life, 
which is lost. See Jerome," De Scriptor. lllustr . cap. 
lxxvii. Eusebius, Hist. Eccles . lib. vi. cap. xxxii. Cave, 
Hist. Liter. — Mur. 

3 Diodorus or Theodorus, bishop of Tarsus, was head 
of a monastic school and presbyter at Antioch, where 
he had Chrysostom for a pupil. He became bishop of 
Tarsus in 378, sat in the general council at Constanti- 
nople 381, and was succeeded, at Tyre by Phalerius a.d. 
394. He was a ^earned man, and a voluminous though 
not an elegant writer. None of his works remains ! 
entire, but abstracts and numerous extracts are pre- 
served by Photius and others See Suidas, voce 
AmS^pos, Socrates, H. E. vi. 3.; Sozomen, H. E. viii, 
2; Theodoret, H. E. iv. 25 ; Jerome, de Scriptor. 
lllustr. cap. cxix,; Cave, Hist. Liter ; Fabricius, Bib- 
lioth. Gr. vol. viii. p. 358, &c. ; Tillemont, Memoires 
d I' Hist. EccMs. tome viii. p. 558, &c. 802, &c.; 
Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. x. pages 247—251. — 
Mur 

* Hosius, bishop of Corduba in Spain, was born about 
the middle of the preceding century, became a bishop 
before the end of it, and sat in the council of Illiberis 
a.d. 305. He was chief counsellor in ecclesiastical 
affairs to Constantine the Great, who summoned him j 
to the council of Arles in 314, and sent him to Egypt to ' 
settle the religious disputes of that country in 324. He 
stood at the head of the council of Nice in 325, and 
presided in that of Sardica in 347. By the Arian coun- 
cil of Sirmium, 356, he was banished, when near a 
hundred years old ; and, unable to resist, he now signed 
an artfully drawn Arian creed, andt died a.d. 361, having 
lived more than a hundred year?, and been a bfshep 
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of Alexandria 1 , Amphilochius of Iconium, 2 
Palladius, author of the Lausiac History* 

Marcarius, senior and junior, 4 Apollinaris 
senior, 5 and a few others, 6 are most fre- 

during about seventy. Nothing written by him re- 
mains, except an epistle to the emperor Constantins, 
preserved bv Athanasius in his But Arian. ad. Mom- 
chos. See 'Cave, Hist. Liter. ; Tillemont, Memoirs,* a 
p Hist. Beck's, tome vii. pages 300—321; and Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Gr. vol viii. p. 899.— Mur. 

s Eustathius, a native of Side in Pamphylia, was 
bishop of Barsea (now Aleppo) in Syria, and promoted 
to the patriarchate of Antioch by the council of Mice, 
a.d 325. He had previously distinguished himself as 
an opposer of Arianism, ana in that council he acted a 
conspicuous part. This, together with his work contra 
Ananos , rendered him extremely obnoxious to the 
abettors of Arianism, who procured his condemnation 
in one of their councils about the year 330. Eustathius 
appealed in vain to the emperor, Constantine the Great ; 
he was banished to Trajanopolis in Thrace, where he 
died about the year 360. The only entire works of his 
now extant, are his treatise on the witch of Endor, in 
opposition to Origen, and a short address to the em- 
peror, delivered at the council of Nice. These, together 
with a treatise on the Hex aemeron which is ascribed 
to him, were published by Leo Allatius, Lyons, 1629, 
4to. What remains of his work against the Arians 
was published by Fabricius, Bibhoth. Gr. vol. viii. p. 
170, &c. He was highly esteemed by the orthodox of 
his times. See Jerome, de Scriptor. Illustr . cap. Ixxxv. 
Chrysostom, Laudatio Eustathn, Opp. Chrysost. tom. 
ii. p. 603; Athanasius, Epist. ad Sohtartos ; Cave, 
Hist. Liter. Du Pin, Biblioth. des Auteurs Eccles. vol. 
lii.; Fabricius, ubi supra, p. 166, &c.; and Schroeckh, 
Kirchengesch . vol. v, p. 275, &c — Mur. 

l Didymus, a learned monk of Alexandria, and head 
of the catechetic school there, was the preceptor of 
Jerome and Rufinus. He lost his eyesight when young, 
yet became very conspicuous as a scholar and a theolo- 
gian. He was born about the year 311, and was alive 
a.d. 392, then more than eighty-three years old. Of 
his numerous works only three have reached us— 
namely, Be Spintu Sancto , preserved in a Latin trans- 
lation of Jerome (inter Opp. Hieronymi , tom. iv. pt. i. 
p. 393, &o.). Scholia on the canonical Epistles , also in 
a Latin translation. Both these are given in the Bib- 
lioth. Fatr. tom. v. pag. 320, 338. Adcersus Manichceos ; 
Gr. and Lat. in Combefis, Auctat ium noviss. Biblioth. 
Pair. pt. ii. p. 21, Sec. See Jerome, Be Scriptor. Illustr . 
cap. cix. and Cave, Hist. Liter. — Mur. 

* Amphilochius, after being a civil magistrate, and 
living a while with Basil and Gregory Naz. in their 
monastery, was made bishop of Iconium in Lycaonia 
about the year 370 or 375. He sat in the second general 
council at Constantinople a.d. 381; and in the same 
year was appointed by the emperor Theodosius inspector 
of the clergy in the diocese of Asia. He probably died 
a.d. 395. Ten short pieces, chiefly orations, and various 
fragments, were published as his works, though most of 
them are of dubious origin, by Combefis, Gr. and Lat. 
Paris, 1644, fol. including the works of Methodius Pa- 
terensis and Andreas Cretensis. See Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Gr. vol. vii. pages 500 — 507; Oudin, Comment, de Script. 
Eccles . tom. ii. p, 216, &c.; Cave, Hist . Liters and 
Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. xii. pages 67—70.— Mur, 
s Palladius of Galatia, born a.d. 368, at the age of 
‘twenty went to Egypt to get a practical knowledge of 
^monkery. After residing there several years, his health 
'failed and he returned to Palestine, still leading a mo- 
nastic life. Ini the year 400, going to Bithynia, Chry- 
sostom Ordained him bishop of Helenopolis, which he 
afterwards exchanged for Aspona in Galatia. After 
the fall of Chrysostom in 404, Palladius was banished, 
and died in exile about a.d. 431. His great work was 
composed about the year 420, and contains the history 
of the principal monks of his own times, with many of 
whom he was personally acquainted. Being written at 
the request of Lausus, the emperor's lord of the bed- 
chamber, it was called Historic Lausiaca. It is the 
honest statement of a credulous monk who almost 
adored the heroes of his story. Several Latin editions 
have been published. In Greek it appeared at Leyden, 
1616, 4to; and Gr. and Lat* in the Auctar. Biblioth. 
Fatr. Paris, 1624, tom. ii. pages 893—1053, fol.; and 

.n Biblioth . Fatr. Paris, 1624, tom, xhi Some other 

works are ascribed to him. See Fabricius; Biblioth. 
Gr. vul. ix. p. 2, <&c.; Hu Pin, Biblioth. des Auteurs 

&c ; Cave, Hist. Liter.; Tillemont, Memoires d V Hist. 1 
Eccles. tom. xi. p. 500, &c. — Mur. [See a full account 
of him in Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Rom. Biogr vol. , 
iii. p. 95. — Ji. | 

4 Macarius senior or the Great, called the Egyptian 
Macarius, a native of Thebais, was born a.d. 302, early 
addicted himself to a monastic life, at the age of 
thirty retired to the wilderness of Scetis and the moun- 
tains, Nitria, where he lived a hermit for sixty years, and 
died at the age of ninety, a.d. 391. Much is related of 
his austerities, his virtues, his wisdom, and his miracles. 

To him are ascribed seven opuscula and fifty homilies 
or discourses upon practical and experimental religion; 
edited last by Pritius, Gr. and Lat. Lips. 1714, 2 vols. 
in one, l*2mo. Macarius junior, called the Alexan- ( 
drian Macarius, because he was born and spent the j 
first part of his life at Alexandria, was contemporary 
with Macarius senior, with whom he is often con-i 
founded. He was born about a.d. 304, pursued traffic j 
some years, became a monk, retired to the wilderness of 
Scetis, was baptized at forty, became a presbyter, headed 
a numerous band of monks in the mountains of Nitria, 
and died about a.d. 404, aged one hundred years. He 
was no less distinguished for his virtues and his 
miracles than the other Macarius. But the elder Ma- 
carius was unsocial, especially with strangers, whereas 
the younger was very affable and often visited the city 
of Alexandria, whence he was called TroAirwc&sr, the 
citizen. The younger wrote nothing but a single letter 
to his disciples. The code of thirty monastic rules 
ascribed to him, was probably the production of a later 
age. See Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. iv cap. xxiii.; 
Palladius, Hist. Lausiaca , cap. xix. xx,; Rufinus, Vita 
Patrum , cap. xxviii. ; Cassian, Be Ccenobior. Institut. 
lib. v. cap. xli.; and Collat. v. cap. 12, xv. cap. 3. 
xxiv. cap. 13. ; Sozomen, Hist. Eccles. ljb. iii. cap, xiv. 
lib. vi. cap. xxix. ; Theodoret, Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. 
xxi.; Tillemont, Memoires d I'Hist. Eccl. tome Atm* 
pages 243, 264, 357 ; Fabricius, Biblioth . Gr. voi. vii. p. 
491, &c.; Cave, Hist. Liter. — Mur. 

5 Apollinaris or Apollinarius, sen. was born at Alex- 
andria, taught grammar at Berytus, and at Laodicea in 
Syria, where he became a presbyter. He associated 
with Epiphanius the sophist, a pagan, and attended his 
lectures, for which both he and his son, the younger 
Apollinaris, were excommunicated; but repenting they 
were restored. In the year 362, when the emperor 
Julian prohibited the Christians from reading the 
classic poets and orators, Apollinaris and his son un- ! 
dertook to compose some sacred classics to supply the 1 
place of the pagan. The father took up the Old Testa- 1 
ment, and transferred the Pentateuch into heroic verse 
in imitation of Homer; and also according to Sozomen 1 
the rest of the Old Testament? history he formed into ! 
comedies, tragedies, lyrics, &c. in imitation of Menan- 
der, Euripides, and Pindar. The son laboured on the 
New Testament, and transferred the Gospels and the 
canonical Epistles into Dialogues, in imitation of those ; 
of Plato. Nearly all if not the whole of these sacred 
classics are lost; yet there is extant a poetic Gr. version 
of the Psalms bearing the name of Apollinaris. The 
tragedy of Christ suffering, published among the works 
of Gregory Naz. is also by some ascribed to the elder 
Apollinaris. The younger Apollinaris wrote several 
works, of which only fragments remain. He believed 
that the divine nature in Christ did the office of a ra- 
tional human soul; so that God the Word, a sensitive 
soul (ifnjxrj), and a body, constituted the person of the 
Saviour. For this he was accounted a heretic, and con- 
demned by public councils. He died between a.d, 380 
and 392. Jerome, Be Fin's Illustr. cap. 104; Socrates, 
Hist. Eccles. ii. 46 and iii. 16; Sozomen, H. E. r. 18 
and vi. 25 ; Philostorg. H. E. viii. 1 1—15 ; Fabricius, 1 
Biblioth . Gr. vol. vii. p. 669, &c. viii. p. 332. Tille- 
mont, Memoires d I'Hist. Eccles. vol. vii.; Cave, Hist. 
Liter. — Mur. , 

s Less distinguished than the foregoing were, in the 
Eastern or Greek church, the pseudo-Dorotheus, a fa* 
bled bishop of Tyre, who was a confessor in the Diocle- 
tian persecution and a martyr under Julian, aged more 
than a hundred years. To him is attributed the.Epi- ; 
tome of the lives of the Prophets, Apostles, and the se 
venty Disciples of Christ, extant in the BibUoth. Fair 
t tom. ii f p. 421. See Cave, Hist. Liter . 
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quently mentioned on account of their 
learning and their achievements. 

10. Among the Latin writers the follow- 
ing are most worthy of notice. Hilary, 

Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, a.d. 312 — 325, fa- 
mous as beginning the controversy with Arius, who 
was his presbyter. Of more than seventy epistles writ- 
ten by him on the Arian controversy only two are ex- 
tant, which are preserved, one by Theodoret, Hist. 
Eccles. lib. i. cap. iv. and the other by Socrates, Hist. 
Eccles. lib. i. cap. vi. 

Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, and afterwards court 
bishop of Constantinople, and the staunch patron of 
Arius. He was condemned in the council of Nice and 
banished, retracted and was restored, became the 
great supporter of Arianisra, and died a.d. 342. A 
single epistle of his has been preserved by Theodoret, 
Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. vi. 

James, bishop of Nisibis in Syria, a confessor in the 
Diocletian persecution, an assessor in the Nicene coun- 
cil, and died in the reign of Constantius. He probably 
wrote wholly in Syriac, but his works were first pub- 
lished, Armenian and Latin, by Antonelli, Rome, 1756, 
fol. containing nineteen essays and discourses, chiefly 
on moral and practical subjects. 

Antonius [or St. Antony], a renowned Egyptian 
monk who flourished about a.d. 330. His life, written 
by Athanasius, is still extant ; likewise his monastic 
rules, his remarks on cases of conscience, and about 
twenty discourses. These Opuscula were published in 
a Latin translation from Arabic, Rome, 1646, 8vo. 

Asterius of Cappadocia, a fickle and ambitious man 
in the period next following the Nicene council, and a 
zealous Arian. He was never admitted to the clerical 
office, possessed some talent, and wrote comments on 
the Scriptures and tracts in favour of Arianism, of 
which only fragments remain. 

Marcellas, bishop of Ancyra in Galatia. He held a 
council at Ancyra in 315, and was conspicuous in the 
orthodox ranks at the council of Nice. Afterwards his 
zeal against Arianism carried him into Sabellianism. 
He was condemned and deposed in 335, acquitted in 
347, but still regarded with suspicion. He died a.d, 
370. His works are lost. 

Theodorus, bishop of Heraclea in Thrace, a d. 334 — 
344, a semi- Arian and a zealous opposer of Atlianasius. 
He died about the year 358. His commentaries on va- 
rious parts of the Bible are highly commended by 
Jerome and others for their style and erudition. All 
are lost except his commentary on the Psalms, which 
is prefixed to the Catena Veterum Pa trum mP.salmos, ed. 
Antwerp, 1643, 3 vols. fol. 

Acacius, bishop of Caesarea in Palestine, a.d. 340— 
366, successor to Eusebius whose secretary he had 
been, a man of learning and eloquence, but unstable, 
and fluctuating between Arianism and orthodoxy. He 
wrote much, particularly in explanation of the Scrip- 
tures, but nothing has been preserved. 

Triphilus of Ledris in Cyprus flourished a.d. 340. 
He was bred to the bar, and was considered one of the 
most elegant writers of his age. He wrote on the Can- 
ticles and the life of Spiridon, his bishop, but nothing of 
his remains. 

Eusebius, bishop of Emessa in Phoenicia, was bom 
at Edessa, studied there, and at Alexandria in Egypt 
and Antioch in Syria. As early as 312 he was distin- 
guished for scholarship and for unassuming modesty. 
He refused the bishopric of Alexandria in 341, but soon 
after accepted that of Emessa, and died about a.d. 360, 
He leaned towards semi- Arianism, wrote much and 
elegantly on the Scriptures, and against the Jews. 
What has been published as his has been much ques- 
tioned. 

George, bishop of Laodicea, a staunch Arian and ac- 
tive in all their measures, from a.d. 335 to 360. He 
wrote against the Manichseans, the life of Eusebius, 
of Emessa, and several epistles, one of which is pre- 
served by Sozomen, Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xiii. 

Pachomius (died 350), Theodorus, his successor, and 
Oresiesis, were distinguished contemporary monks of 
Tabbennesis in Thebais, Egypt. They flourished from 
a.d. 340—350. Monastic rules, some epistles, and 
several discourses are extant, under the names of one 

x more of them. 


bishop of Poictiers, famous for his twelve 
books on the Trinity and for other writings. 
He possessed a considerable degree of per- 
spicacity and- ingenuity, but he was often 

Serapion, a monk of Thebais, distinguished for his , 
learning and eloquence, was the friend ot Athanasius, 
who made him bishop of Thmuis. He died about a.d. 
358. Of his once popular writi ngs, only his book Contra. 
Manichceos is extant, Latin, in the Bibhoth . Pair. tom. 
iv. p. 160. 

Basil, bishop of Ancyra, from 336 to 360, was a semi- 
Arian, highly esteemed by Constantius, and very active ' 
against the orthodox. Contention between him and 
Acacius preceded his deposition and banishment to 
Ulyricum in the year 360. He wrote much, and in par- 
ticular against Marcellus, his predecessor ; but none of 
his works are extant. 

Leontius, the Arian bishop of Antioch, a.d. 348— 
358, a crafty and deceptive man, who was active in the 
contentions of his times. Of his writings, only a 
fragment of one discourse remains. 

Marcus, an Egyptian bishop and a friend of Athana- 
sius, banished in 356 by George bishop of Alexandria. 
He wrote an oration against the Arians, which is pub- 
lished with Origen’s tract on the Lord’s prayer, by 
Wetstein, Amsterd. 1695, 4to. 

Afetius of Syria, a goldsmith, physician, deacon at 
Antioch, bishop somewhere, and Anally a heretic. He 
held Christ to be a mere creature. He died about the 
year 366. His book, De Fide , is transcribed and refuted 
in Epiphanius, Hares. 76. 

Eudoxius, bishop of Germanicia on the Euphrates, 
and (356) of Antioch, and (360) of Constantinople, died 
a.d. 370. He was successively an Arian, a semi-Arian, 
and an Afitian ; a learned but a verbose and obscure 
writer. Large fragments of his discourse, De Incamtt - 
tione Dei Verbi , are extant. 

Eunomius, the secretary and disciple of AStius, but 
more famous than his master. He was made bishop of 
Cyzicum, a.d. 360, banished soon after, wandered much, 
and died about a.d. 394. He wrote on the epistle to the 
Romans, many letters, his own creed, and an apology 
for it. Only the two last are extant. He held Christ 
to be a created being, and of a nature nnlike to that of 
God. 

Meletius, bishop of Sebaste in Armenia, and (360) of 
Antioch. He was banished a.d. 361, returned under 
Julian, was banished again under Valens, and restored 
by Gratian, and died while attending the general coun- 
cil of Constantinople a.d. 381, at an advanced age. 
There is extant (in Epiphanius, Hares. Ixxiii. cap. xxix. 
— xxxiv.) an able discourse which he delivered at An- 
tioch in 361. 

Titus, bishop of Bostra in Arabia, was driven from 
his see under Julian, a.d. 362, returned under Valen- 
tinian, and died about the year 371. He wrote Contra 
Manichaos , which is extant in a Latin translation in 
BibUoth. Patrum. tom. iv. A discourse likewise on the 
branches of palm, Gr. and Lat. and a commentary on 
Luke in Latin, have been published under his name, 
but are questioned, 

Paphnutius, a celebrated Egyptian monk, who flou- 
rished a.d. 370. He wrote the life of St. Onyphrius, 
and of several other monks ; still extant. 

Csesarius, youngest brother of Gregory Nazianzenus, 
was a learned physician of Constantinople, and was 
elevated to civ^ office. He is said to have written 
several works, and particularly a treatise against the 
pagans. There are extant, under his name, four dia- 
logues Gr. and Lat. on one hundred and ninety-five 
questions in theology ; in Fronto le Due’s Auctanum 
Bibtiotk . Pair. 1624, tom. i. But they ars supposed 
not to be his. 

Evagrius, archdeacon of Constantinople in 381, and 
after 385, an Egyptian monk. He was a pious and 
learned man, and a considerable writer. Several of his 
devotional and practical works are extant in the dif- 
ferent collections of the works of the fathers. 

Nemesius, bishop of Emessa after being a Christian 
philosopher. He flourished a d. 380, and with Origen 
held the pre-existence of human souls, as appears from 
his book De Natura H minis , extant in the Auctarium 
Bibhoth. Patr. 1624, tom. ii. ; also i rinted Gr. and Lat. 
Oxford. 1671, Svo. 

Nectar: us, bishop of Constantinople, a.d. 381—398/ 
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disposed to borrow from Tertullian and 
Origen, whom be greatly admired, rather 
than to tax his own genius . 1 . Lactantius, 
the most eloquent of" the Latin Christians 
in this century, assailed the superstition of 
the pagans in his elegantly composed Divine 
Institutions , and likewise wrote on other 
subjects; but he is more successful in 
confuting the errors of others than in cor- 
recting his own . 2 Ambrose, first governor 

orthodox and pious. One of his discourses is extant, 
inter Opp. Chrysostomi, who was his successor. 

Flavianus, a monk and bishop of Antioch a.d. 381 ! 
-403. He first divided the choir, and taught them to 
sing the Psalms of David responsively. He was stre- 
nuous against the Arians ; but fragments only of his 
discourses and letters remain 

Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria a.d 385 — 412, was 
famous for his contention with the Nitric monks, and 
tor his opposition to Origeuism Of his works only a 
few epistles and considerable extracts from his other 
writings are extant. 

John, bishop of Jerusalem a.d. 386—416, famous for 
his contests with Epiphanius and with Jerome, respect- 
ing Origen’s character. Numerous works, perhaps 
without foundation, are published as his. Brussels, 
1643, 2 vols. fol. 

Hieronymus of Dalmatia, a presbyter and a monk, 
who flourished a.d. 386. He is author of Lives of the 
Egyptian Monks ; the original Greek, though preserved, 
has not been published, because the Lausiac History 
of Palladius is nearly a literal translation of it. 

Sophronius, the friend of Jerome and translator into 
Greek of some of his works, particularly of his book De 
Viris lltustribus. He flourished about a.d. 390. — Mur. 

1 Concerning Hilary, the Benedictine monks have 
given an accurate account in their Hist. Litter, de la 
France , tome ii. [tome i. pt. ii.] pages 1 36 —193 [a 
Paris, 1733, 4to.] The best edition of his works is that 
of the French Benedictines [by Coutant, Paris, 1693, 
fol. revised and improved by Scip. Maffei, Verona, 
1730, 2 vols. fol. Hilary of Poictiers in France was a 
native of Gaul, of respectable parentage and well edu- 
cated. He was a pagan till he had attained to man- 
hood. His consecration to the episcopal office was 
about the year 350. For twenty years he stood pre- 
eminent among the Gallic bishops, and did much to 
arrest the progress of Arianism in the West. In the 
council of Bessieres, a.d. 356, he handled the Arian 
bishops so roughly, that they applied to the emperor 
Constantius and had him banished to Phrygia. During 
the four years he was an exile in Asia he wrote most 
of his works, and was so active in opposing Arianism 
there, that the heretical clergy, to get rid of him, pro- 
cured his release from banishment He returned to 
his church, a more able and more successful antagonist 
to the Gallic Arians than he was before. He was the 
principal means of rolling back the Arian current 
which was sweeping over the West. His great work is 
the De Trinitate. He also wrote several other polemical 
works, with Commentaries Dn Matthew and on the 
Psalms, and a few works which are lost. See Jerome, 
Be Viris lUustr. cap. c.; Fortunatus, De Vita Hthirii 
(prefixed to the Opp. Hilarii, ed. Bened.) Coutant, 
Life qf Hilar y, prefixed to the Benedictine edition of his 
works j , , Tillemont, Memoires a, C Hist. JEccles tome 
rib p* 4d&, &c. 745y &c.; and, Schroeckh, Kvrchengesch. 

* toL Mi. pages 253*— 342. — Mur. [Some specimens of. 

, his style, with a brief, life, of him, may be seen in the" 
Book of the Fathers . — R. 

2 Of Lactantius also, the, Benedictines have given an 
, account in their Hist. Litit&r. de lm France, tome ii. p. 
65, His works. have gone through numerous 
editions ; ther latest and best are by the celebrated Bu- 

i uemann [Lips. 1739k Svo.J, the venerable Heumann 
[Gottihg. 1736, five], and, Lengfet? da. Fresnoy [Paris, 
1748, 2 vote. 4to.; and, Bipont, ,1786, 2. vols. 8vo. 
Lucius Csedkus Lactantius Firmdlianus was: probably 
a native of Italy, studied under Aunobius in Africa, re- 
moved to Nieomedaa in the reign of DWte tw . and 
opened a school for rhetoric, in which* he had but few 
I’Jpiis. He was made private tutor or governor 


and then bishop of Milan, is not rude in | 
diction or conception, nor is he destitute of 
valuable thoughts, yet he is chargeable with 
the faults of the age — a deficiency in soli- 
dity, accuracy, and good arrangement . 3 


Crispus, the oldest son of Constantino the Great, when 
an old man, and probably died a little before a.d. 330 
He was learned, though not a profound theologian, and 
the most elegant of ail the Latin lathers. Some think 
him the best writer of Latin alter the days of Cicero. 
His works still extant are,— Divmarum Institutionum, 
him v ii. written about the year 320. This is his great 
work. It may be called a Guide to true Religion, being 
designed to enlighten the pagans and convert them to 
Christianity. Institutionum Epitome , or an abridgment 
of the preceding. It is imperfect, extending over the 
three last books only. De Ira Dei , and De Opijtdo Dei, 
or on the works of creation, particularly on the physical ) 
structure and powers of man. These two works are 
properly a continuation of the first, being written in 
furtherance of the same designs. De Mortibus Perse- j 
cutorum, an account of persecutors and persecutions 
from Nero to Maxentius, a.d. 312. There is no good 
reason to doubt its genuineness. An English transla- 
tion of this valuable treatise, with a long preface, was 
published by Gilb. Burnet, 16b7, 18mo. Symposium, a 
juvenile performance, extant as the work of a fabled 
Symposius The Carmen de Phamice is perhaps his. 
Several of his works have been lost. See Jerome, De 
Viris lllustr. cap. Ixxx.; Cave, Hist. Liter.; Lardner, 
Credibility , &c. vol, viL; Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. v. , 
pages 220-262. — M ur. [To these works should be added 
Brucker, Hist. Crit. Phil tom iii. p. 465, &c. and bis 
life, by Professor Ramsay, in Smith’s Diet, of Gr. and 
Rom. B>og . vol. ii. p. 701. His treatise on the deaths of 
the persecutors has also been translated into English by 
Sir D. Dalrymple, Edin. 1782, with notes and illustra- 
tions , a much better translation than Burnet’s.— -M. 

3 The Benedictine monks of France published his 
works in two large folio volumes [1686—1690. Am- 
brose was the son of a praetorian prefect of the same 
name, who was governor-general of Gaul, Britain, and ; 
Spain After a good education for civil life he became 
an advocate, counsellor to Probus, his father’s succes- ! 
sor, and at last governor of Liguria and Amelia. resi- 1 
dent at Milan. In the year 374 Auxentius bishop of 
Milan died, and the Arians and orthodox became tu- 
multuous in the church, when met to elect a successor. 
Ambrose entered the church to quell the riot, and a * 
little child happened to say, “Ambrose bishop,*’ thej 
mob presently cried out, “ let him be the bishop.” He 
was constrained to submit, gave up all his property and 
his worldly honours, was baptized* and became a labo- 
rious and self-denying bishop. An irruption of bar- 
barians in 377 obliged him to flee, and he .went to 
Hlyricum and thence to Rome. In the year 381 he 
presided in the council ot A quCieia. In 383 the emperor 
Valentinian sent him as ambassador to Maximus the 
usurper in Gaul. Next came his contest with Syrnma- 
chus, prefect of Rome, respecting the rebuilding the 
pagan altar of Victory in that city. In 386 he had much 
contention with the Arians of Milan. Afterwards he. 
was sent on a second embassy to Maximus. Three! 
years after he debarred the emperor Theodosius the 
Great from Christian ordinances, and required him to] 
do penance for the slaughter ot the citizens of Tbessa- 1 
lonica by his order. In 392 civil war obliged him to 
leave Milan for a time. He soon returned, but died 
a.d. 397. aged sixty-four years. He was devout ener- 
getic, orthodox, and a very useful bishop. His know- 
ledge of theology was not great, but he was able to read 
the Greek fathers, and he knew the world. His writings 
were numerous. On the Scriptures he wrote much, but 
nothing that is valuable. He wrote various treatises 
and discourses, which with eulogies and about ninety 
epistles of Ms are extant, besides a great number of 
short sermons, scholia on the canonical epistles, and 
tracts of different kinds, which are falsely ascribed to 
him. t His life written by Paulinus, his private seere- 
tary, is stuffed; with accounts of miracles and wonders > 
performed by him. See Opp. Ambrosii, Appen- 

dix, ed. Benedict ; Cave, Hist. Liter . ; Tillemont, M4 
Mtires d V Hist. Ecclis. tome x. pages 78—306, 

* cc. ; <3t . Heimant, Vte de S. Ambrose a Paris, 1678, 4to, 
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Hieronymus, a monk of Palestine, has un- tine, bishop of Hippo in Africa, is one ' 
doubtedly merited the esteem of the Chris- whose fame is spread throughout the Chris- 1 
tian world by his various productions; but tian world; and he certainly possessed) 
at the same time his bitterness towards many and great excellencies, a superior j 
those who differed from him, his eagerness genius, a constant love of truth, admirable 
after fame, his choleric and ungovernable patience of labour, unquestionable piety, j 
temper, his unjust aspersions on good and and acuteness and discrimination by no 
innocent persons, his extravagant commen- means contemptible. But his power of 
dation of superstition and false piety, and judging was not equally great, and often j 
other defects of character, have disgraced the natural ardour of his mind carried this . 
him not a little in the view of those who excellent man farther than reason and pru- 
are neither uncandid nor incompetent dence justified. He has therefore afforded 
judges. Among his various writings those to many much ground for controversy re- 
which interpret the Holy Scriptures and specting his real sentiments, and to others 
his epistles are the most valuable. 1 Augus- occasion to tax him with inconsistency, and 

— * with hastily writing upon subjects which 

Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. xiv. pages 148—332; and he had not himself duly considered. 2 Op 

Milner, Church Hist. cent. iv. ch. xii — xvi. xviii. — Mur. * ■ ■■ . - — - 

[In the seventh volume of Cardinal Mai’s Script . Veter, dria, and thence to visit the Nitric monks. Returning 
Now Cotlectio, Rome, 1833, are two works of Ambrose, the same year to Palestine they took . p their permanent 
discovered by him in the Vatican, an Explanatio Syrn - residence at Bethlehem. Here Paula erected four, 
bolt ad Initurndos, and oxiEpisiola de Fide ad Hierony- monasteries, three for nuns and one for monks. In 
mum , See Milman’s Hut. of Christ, for an eloquent this last Jerome passed the remainder of his days in 
appreciation of the character of Ambrose, and especially reading, composing books, and contending with all who 
of his conduct towards the emperor, vol. iii p. 241, &c. presumed to differ from him on any subject in which 
His treatise De Officiis Minutrorum, written after the he took interest He is said to have died on the 30th of 
manner of Cicero, with his conviction of Symmachus, September, a.d. 420, aged ninety years. Jerome was 
was early translated into English. Lond. 1637, 4to. — R. the best informed of all the Latin fathers in sacred li- 
1 The defects of Jerome are learnedly exposed by Le terature. The Greek, Latin, and Hebrew languages 
Clerc, in his Querstiones Hiet ony reliance, Ams. 1700, were all familiar to him, and he had a very extensive 
12mo. His works have been published by the Benedic- acquaintance with the best writers of both the Latin 
tines [ed. Martianay, Paris, 1693 — 1706], in five vols. and the Greek churches. He likewise possessed genius, 1 
fol. This edition, was republished, with considerable industry, and literary enterprise, in no ordinary degree, i 
additions [and improvements in the arrangement, the He was also acute and discriminating ; but his vivid 
preface, and the explanatory notes], by Vallarsius, imagination and his choleric temper, which scorned all 
Verona, [1734—43, eleven vols. fol. Hieronymus restraint, rendered him one of the most caustic and 
Stridonensis, or Jerome of Stridon in Dalmatia, was abusive controversial writers that ever pretended to be 
born of Christian parents about the year 33 1 . His fa- a Christian. When he has no antagonist and sees no , 
ther, Eusebius, gave him the best advantages for educa- enemy, he is a charming writer, yet enthusiastic and i 
tion- He was early sent to Rome, where he studied often hasty and injudicious. The greater part of his ! 
many years, and under the best masters. About the works, and particularly his translations and common* ; 
year 363 he was baptized, and left Rome to travel for taries on the Bible, w.ere written while he resided at 
improvement in knowledge He journeyed through Bethlehem. See Cave, ti ist. Liter;.; Tillemont, Mdmoires , 
Gaul, and resided a few years at Treves, where he be- d l* Hist. Eccles tome xii. pages 1—356; Martianay, 
came a monk and devoured many books. On his re- Vie de St. Jerome , Paris, 1706, 4to ; J. Stilling, Acta 
turn he spent some time at Aquileia, where he formed Sanctor. Septembris, tom. viii. pages 418—688, Antw. 
a close friendship with Ruftnus. In 373 he left Aqui- 1762, fol.; Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol, xi. pages 3 — 
leia and embarked for Syria, in oompany with several 239; Milner, Church Hist. cent. iv. ch. x. — Mur . [The 
friends, and carrying his own large collection of books, student should also consult Lardner’s Credibility , voL 
Landing in Thrace he passed the Bosphorus, and tra- iv. p. 403, &c.; Jerome’s Life, under his Latin name of 
veiled overland to Antioch Here his friend Innocen- Hieronymus, by Professor Ramsay, in Smith’s Diet, ctf 
tius died, and he himself was dangerously sick. After Greek and Roman Biog. vol. ii. p. 460, which contains 
recovering, he was induced by a dream to renounce for a careful analysis of his writings in the order adopted i 
ever the reading of the pagan classics. In 374 he re- in Vallarsl’s edition; and Milman’s Hut. of Christ, vol. j 
tired into the wilderness eastward of Antioch; and sup- iii. p. 289, &c. the eleventh chapter of which is devoted j 
ported by his friends he there spent about four years in to Jerome and the monastic system. Nor should he 1 
the character of a learned hermit and author. In 378 omit reading the striking estimate of the character of 
or 379 he returned to Antioch, and was ordained a this distinguished father, with all its salient faults and 
presbyter. The next year he visited Constantinople to excellencies, as given by Isaac Taylor in hi& Fanaticism, 
enjoy the instructions of Gregory Nazianzen. Here he Lond. 1833, pages 31 4— 320.— R. 
continued two or three years, formed a better acquaint- i After the edition by the theologians of Louvain 
ance with the Greek fathers, and translated some of [Antwerp, 1577, 10 vols. fol*] the Benedictine monks 
their works; in particular, Eusebius’s Chronicon, which gave a neat and accurate edition of Augustine’s works 
he continued down to A.n. 378, and Origen’s Homilies [Paris, 1679—1700, 11 vols. fol.] This was reprinted 
on Jeremiah. In 382 he accompanied Paulinus and with enlargements in Holland, or as the title says, at 
Epiphanius to Rome respecting the contests in the Antwerp, under the eye of Le Clerc, under the assumed 
church of Antioch. Damasus, bishop of Rome, was name of Jo. Phereponus [1700— 1703,12 vols. fol, printed 
much pleased with him, employed him occasionally as at Amsterdam. It was also reprinted at Venice, 1729 
private secretary, and prompted him to write on several —1735.] The Jesuits censure many things in the 
biblical subjects, and at length to undertake a correction Benedictine edition. [They think the editors leaned 
of the vulgar Latin Bible. Jerome likewise did much too much towards the Jansenists, between whom and 
to promote monkery in Italy; but the ardour he kindled tho J esuits there was a long and violent controversy re- 
up on this subject among the Roman ladies created him specting the sentiments of Augustine. Aurelius Au- 
enemies among the other sex. He also gave offence to gustinus was born Nov. 13, a.d 354, at Tagaste, an 
the clergy of Rome, and thought it best to leave Italy obscure village in Numidia. His father Patricius was 
in 386 and -return to the East, with Paula and Eusto- a pagan till near the close of life. His mother Monica 
chium her daughter, wealthy Roman ladies, whom he was eminently pious. He had a good school education 
had rendered enthusiastic in regard to monastic institu- in grammar and rhetoric, but he would not study. Greek, 
tions. He first went to Antioch and thence to Jerusa- At fifteen he came home, and lived idle amd victp^* At 
lem, where he and nis ladjes performed a winter’s seventeen he was sent to Carthage, where 
pilgrimage. In the spring of 38$ they went to Alexan- the first scholar in the rhetorical school, But he upai- 
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fcatus of Milevi, an African, . has obtained 
sonibiderable reputation by his well written 
vork on the Schism of the Donatists. 1 

,1 ps pated, turned a Manichsean, and became a father 
vhen ho was but eighteen. His son, named Adeodatus, 
A’as well educated, became pious, was baptized at the 
same time w ith his father at the age of fifteen, and died 
soon after. While a student at Carthage Augustine 
lost his father. By reading Cicero’s Hoitensius he be- 
came enamoured with philosophy, and began to read 
the Bible in search of it, but he could not there find that 
sublime system of which Cicero had given him an ideal, 
and he threw aside the sacred volume. At the age of 
twenty he had read and mastered nearly all the liberal 
sciences, as they were then taught. He now returned 
to Tagaste, and there opened a school for rhetoric. 
About the year 380 he again settled at Carthage, where 
he taught rhetoric about three years. . During this 
period his attachment to Manichaeism diminished. He 
was still restless, debauched, and unprincipled, yet was 
a fine scholar, and quite popular. In 383 he went to 
Rome, and the next year to Milan in the character of 
a teacher of rhetoric. The eloquence of A mbrose drew 
him to attend public worship, and under the discourses 
of that able and faithful preacher Augustine’s mind was 
gradually enlightened and his conscience awakened. 
He had sharp and painful convictions, and became al- 
together a new man. He was baptized a.d. 387, set out 
for Africa the same year, buried his mother, stopped at 
Rome, and did not reach Africa till a d. 388 He sold 
his estate and devoted the proceeds to charitable pur- 
poses. For three years he lived as a recluse with a few 
devout young men, and spent much time on scientific 
and metaphysical subjects. In the year 391 he went to 
Hippo Regius (now Bona in Algiers), where he was 
made a presbyter, and preached and laboured with 
great success. Four years after, Valerius his aged 
bishop, who was a native Greek and who felt the need 
of such an assistant as the now renowned presbyter of 
Hippo, caused him to be ordained his colleague bishop. 
From a.d. 395 to a.d. 430, Augustine, as bishop of 
Hippo, was indefatigable in preaching, writing, com- 
bating error and vice, and infusing life and spirituality 
into the churches and clergy far and near. He died on 
the 28th of August, a.d. 430, aged seventy-six years. 
See Cave, Hist. Lite r.j Tillemont, Memoir es d V Hist. 
Eccles. vol. xiii. ed. Paris (it is omitted in the Brussels 
ed.); J. Stilling, Acta Sanctor Augusti, tom. vi. pages 
213 — 460; Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. xv. pages 219 
—530; Milner’s Church Hist. cent. v. chaps, ii.— ix.; and 
especially AugustiniCmfesswnes , written about a.d. 400, 
Opp. tom. i. ed. Benedict. The works of Augustine 
are so numerous that even their titles cannot be here 
enumerated. They fill ten fol. volumes of the Benedic- 
tine edition of his works, the eleventh being occupied 
with his life, and with indices, Sac. —Mur. [See Lard- 
ner’s Credibility, vol. iv. p. 488; also the life of this fa- 
ther, by the late Rev. J. M. Mackenzie, in Smith’s Diet, 
qf Greek and Roman JBiog.; and the estimate of his 
character and works, especially of his City qf God, given 
by Milman in his Hist, qf the Church , vol. lii. p. 263. 
Of Augustine as a controversialist, see Wiggers, Prag- 
mat. JJarstellung der August, und Pelag . Emerson’s 
jtransl. Andover, 1840; as a philosopher, see Ritter, Gesch. 
aer Christ. Philos, vol. ii. p. 153, &c.; and as a biblical 
expositor, gee Davidson’s Sacred Hermeneutics, p. 133. 

, Augustine’s Confessions were early translated into Eng- 
lish, andbave been frequently reprinted. A new trans- 
lation of them forms the first volume of the Oxford 
Library (f the Fathers / vols. xvi. and xx. of the same 
series contain *his MomMes on the New Test . and vol. 
ami. comprises seventeen of his short treatises, taken, 
with one exception, from the sixth vol. of the Benedic- 
i tine edition of big works. His City oj God was translated 
, and published so early as 161 0. Some specimens of his 
i S? le Siven in English in the Rook of the Fathers . 
Ihere has been lately published at Paris, by the Abb6 
CadJau, a volume of discourses and tracts by Augustine, 
which had hitherto remained in manuscript, amounting 
to nearly one hundred and niiiety sermons and half a 
dozen tracts, one of them. He Orrmibus Virtutibus, con- 
sisting of nineteen chapters. The volume is entitled S. 
f* T* dugustini Hippon. Epis . Sermones Inediti, Paris, 
1842, fol. It may be considered as forming "a twelfth 
volume, supplementary to the Benedictine edition R. 

1 After the edition of Albaspinseus [Paris* 1631, and 


Paulinus of Nola has left us some epistles, 
and poems, which are neither very bad nor 
very good . 2 Rufinus, a presbyter of Aqui- 
leia, acquired fame by translating into Latin 
various works of the Greek fathers, parti- 
cularly of Origen, by his bitter contests 
with Jerome, and by some expositions of 
the holy scriptures. lie would have held 
no contemptible rank among the Lathi 
writers of this century, had it not been his 
misfortune to have the powerful and abusive 
Jerome for his adversary . 3 For an account 

1679, fol.] Du Pin published the works of Optatus with 
judicious illustrations [Paris, 1700, fol.— Of Optatus 
all that is known is stated by Jerome, I)e I’iris Illustr. 
cap. cx.— namely, “that he was an African and bishop 
of Milevi, who was on the side of the Catholics ; and 
that he wrote, during the reign of Valentinian and 
Valens (a.d. 364—375), against the slander of the Do- 
natists, in which he maintains that the wrong doing of 
the Donatists is erroneously charged on us.” His \\ ork 
is entitled Contra Parmemanum Su'tce JD onafisticee 
a pud Carthaginum Episcopum , de Schhmate Donat ista - 
rum. It is a polemic work in answer to a book pub- 
lished by Parmcnianus, and contains much of the history 
of that schism, as well as of the arguments by which 
each party maintained its own principles and defended 
its own conduct — Mur. 

‘2 The best edition of Paulinus is that published by 
Le Brun, Paris, 1685, 4to [in two volumes, which Mu 
ratori republished, with some additions, Verona, 1736, 
fol — Meropius Pontius Anicius Paulinus, a Roman of 
patrician rank, was born at Bourdeaux in France, a.d. 
353. He first studied under the poetDecius Ausonius, 
then went to Rome, became a popular advocate, and 
was made consul about the year 375. About 379 he 
commenced bis travels or wanderings in Italy, Gaul, 
and Spain, accompanied with his pious wife Theresia. 
During this period he formed acquaintance with Am- 
brose, Martin, and many other eminent saints. He was 
baptized at Bourdeaux a.d. 391, and gradually parting 
with most of his large estate, which he bestowed in 
charity, he retired to Barcelona in Spain, vhere he 
lived some years as a recluse or monk. In 393, he was 
ordained a presbyter at Barcelona. The next year he 
removed to Nola in Campania, where he had a small 
estate. Here Paulinus in the year 402 erected an ad- 
ditional church, which he adorned with emblems of the 
Trinity and other religious devices. In 409 he became 
bishop of Nola, and remained in that office till his death 
in 43 1 . He was esteemed one of the greatest saints, and 
was undoubtedly very religious, though his piety was of a 
superstitious cast. His writings consist of about fifty 
letters to his friends, written with a pleasing simplicity 
of style, and exhibiting a true picture of his devout mind, 
yet containing little that is of much importance ; also 
thirty-two poetic effusions, of a similar character with 
his letters. For an account of him and his works, see 
Gennadius,£)e Vinslllustr . cap. xlviii. with the notes of 
Fabricius in his Bihlioth. Eccles. ; Le Brun, Vita Paulini, 
in his Opp. Paul. ; Cave, Hist. Liter.; Schroeckh, Kir- 
chengesch. vol. vii. pagesl23— 132 ; Milner, Church Hist. 
century v. chap. xiii. — M nr. [There is a French trans- 
lation of his Letters. Paris, 1703. — R. 

3 Simon, Critique de la Bihlioth. des Aut. Eccles. par 
M. Du Pin, tome i. p. 124, &c. A particular and full 
account is given of him, and his reputation is defended, 
by Fontaninus, Hist. Liter . Aquilei . lib. v. p. 149. [See 
also Cacciari, Dissert. Hist, de Vita , Fide, &c. Rufini, 
subjoined to his edition of Rufinus’ Hist. Eccl. and De 
Rubeis, Dissert . de Tyranmo Rufino Presbvtero, &<s. 
Venice, 1754, 4to„; Gennadius, De Viris lUustr. cap. 
xvii.; Schroeckh, Kirchengesch . voL x. pages 112 — 133; 
Cave, Hist. Liter. > — Rufinus Toranus, or Tyrannies, 
was probably born at Concordia near Aquileia, about 
a.d. 330. After living several years in a monastery at 
Aquileia and forming acquaintance with Jerome, he 
was baptized there in 371. Soon after, the fame of the 
oriental monks led him to visit them. Landing at 
Alexandria, he became acquainted with a rich Roman 
lady named Melania, who was as great an admirer of 
monkery as himself. She became his patron, supported 
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of Philastrius, 1 Damasus, 2 Juveneus, 3 and 
other writers of less note, the reader is re- 
ferred to those who professedly treat of all 
the Christian writers. I shall, however, 

him, and travelled with him through the remainder of 
his life. Dunng ms six years’ residence in Egypt, he 
spent some time among the monks in the Nitric wilder- 
ness, and also heard lectures from the famous Bidymus 
of Alexandria. About the year 378 he and Melania re- 
moved to Jerusalem, where they spent many years. 
Melania occupied a nunnery, in which she supported a 
considerable number of devout sisters Rufinus resided 
with other monks in cells about the Mount of Olives, 
and lived in the greatest intimacy with Jerome, who 
then resided at Bethlehem. About the year 390 he was 
ordained a presbyter by John, bishop of Jerusalem, and 
soon after the quarrel between him and Jerome respect- 
ing Origen's orthodoxy commenced. In the year 397 
that controversy seemed to subside, and shortly after 
Rufinus and Melania removed to Rome. Here his pub- 
lications concerning Origen rekindled the quarrel with 
Jerome, and both Origen and Rufinus were pronounced 
in the wrong by Anastasius the Roman pontiff. In the 
year 399 Rufinus removed to Aquileia, where he spent 
several years in translating works of Origen, and 
writing apologies for him and for himself At length, 
after Alaric and his Goths began to lay waste all Italy, 
Rufinus and Melania set out for Palestine, and got as 
far as Sicily, where he closed his life a.d. 410 —Rufinus 
was a man of respectable talents, of considerable learn- 
ing. and a very diligent scholar. His orthodoxy and his 
piety ought never to have been called in question. The 
abusive treatment he received from Jerome will account 
for the irritation of his feelings at times, without sup- 
posing him destitute of grace. — His work, which is 
moat frequently quoted in modern times, is his Ecclesi- 
astical History. The first nine books are a free trans- 
lation of the ten books of Eusebius, with considerable 
omissions in the latter part, and some additions in the 
first seven books. The last two books (the tenth and 
eleventh) ore a continuation by Rufinus. This work 
has Men very severely censured, but of late it is held to 
be of some value. The first good edition of it was by 
Cacciari, Rome, 1740, 2 vols, 4to. Besides this Rufinus 
wrote Vitm Patrum, or a history of the eastern monks, 
and several other works. An, imperfect collection of 
his works was published by Be La Barre, Paris, 1580, 
fol. A much better edition in 2 vols. fol. was com- 
menced at Verona, by Vallarsi, of which the first 
volume appeared in 1745. — Mur. 

1 Philastrius or Philaster, bishop of Brescia in the 
; north of Italy, a.d. 379—367. While a presbyter, he is 
: said to have travelled nearly all over the Roman em- 
| pire, combating and endeavouring to convert errorists 

of every sort, and especially Arians. At Milan he was 
severely handled by Auxentius the Arian bishop. Am- 
brose, the successor of Auxentius, showed him kindness, 
and ordained him bishop of Brescia. He is praised by 
Gaudentius, his immediate successor in the see of Bres- 
cia. His only work is JDe Bosresibw. It enumerates 
more heresies than any of the other ancient works, but 
no one considers it an accurate work. Philastrius was 
doubtless a pious and well-meaning man, but he was 
incompetent to the task he undertook. See Cave, Hist. 
Liter.; Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. ix. pages 362 — 
384. The work is extant in the Biblioth. Pair . tom. 
iv. p. 701, and ed Helmstadt, 1611, 4to, by Fabricius, 
Hamb 1721, 8vo, and among the collected works of the 
early bishops of Brescia, ure&oia, 1738, fol. — Mur» 

2 Bamasus, bishop of Rome, a.d. 366—384, is said 
to have been of Spanish extraction, but his father was 
a presbyter of Rome, and he was probably born there 
about the year 305. On the death of Felix a.d 366, 
there was great competition for the episcopal chair, 
and two bishops were chot>en and ordained — namely, 
Bamasus and Ursinus or TJrsicinus. Much confusion 
and even bloodshed followed; but the party of Da- 
masus finally triumphed. Bamasus was active in 
putting down Arianism in the West, and being re- 
quested, he aided the eastern churches in healing their 
divisions. For these purposes he held several councils 
and wrote several letters, some of which are extant. 
Two synodic epistles and a confession of faith are pre- 
served by Theodoret, Hist. JElccles. lib. ii. cap. xxii. ; 
and lib. V. cap. x. xi. An epistle to Paulinus, bishop 


just mention Sulpitius Severus, a Gaul, 
anti a very good historian, 4 and Prudentius, 
a Spaniard, a poet of considerable merit. 5 

of Antioch, and about forty epitaphs, inscriptions, epi- 
grams, &e. are also extant. Several spiukms epistles, 
as well as the Liber Pontificate, or Brief History of the 
Popes, are falsely ascribed to him. The best edition of 
his works, is that by Merenda, Rome, 1734, fol. See 
Jerome, De Vins lllustr. cap ciii. ; Cave, Hist. Liter ; 
Bower, Lives of the Popes, vol. i. pages 170—233, ed 
id, Land 3749 ; Rlerenda, in his edition of the works of 
D imasus, and Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. viii. pages 
107—122. —Mur. [See also Lardner’s Credibility , vol. 

! iv. p 275. — R. 

3 Caius Vettius Aquilinus Juveneus. Nearly all that 
is known of this man is told by Jerome, De Fit is 
lllustr. cap. lxxxiv He says — “Juveneus, of noble ex- 
tract, a Spaniard and a presbyter, composed four books, 
in which the four Gospels are put into hexameter verse 
almost verbatim. ; also some poems in the same measure 
relating to the order of the sacraments. He flourished 
under the emperor Const mtine.” The four books of 
Evangelical History are of the nature of an imperfect 
harmony of the Gospels on the basis of Matthew. Ju- 
vencus possessed considerable poetic genius, and under- 
stood versification very well. His lines are flowing and 
easy, but he was more solicitous to give the history 
truly and as nearly as possible in the language of the 
Bible, than to decorate the narrative by flights of fancy 
and poetic imagery. The best edition is that of Reusch, 
Francf. and Leips. 1710, 8vo. The other poems men- 
tioned by Jerome are lost. But in the Nova Collectio 
Vet . Monument, tom. ix. p. 15, &c. by Martene, Pans, 
1724-33, there is a poetic version of the book of Genesis 
which bears the name of Juveneus. See Cave, Hist. 
Lifer, and Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. v. pages 262— 
265. — Mur. [See A. R. Gebser, Prolegomena de Ju- 
venci Vita et Scriptis, prefixed to his works, forming 
the first part of a new Biblm. Latina Poet. Vet. Christ. 
Jena, 1827; but I believe no additional part has since 
been published. See Professor Ramsay’s life of this 
writer in Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Horn. Biogr. vol. 
ii. p. 690. — B. 

4 Sulpitius Severus was born in Aquitain Gaul, of 
noble extraction, and brought 5 up under Phsebadius, 
bishop of Agen in Guienhe^ In his youth he studied 
eloquence, and afterwards became an advocate, and 
married a lady of consular rank. Subsequently he 
became a monk under Martin, and a presbyter at Pri- 
mulum, a village between Narbonne and Toulouse. He 
was intimate with Martin of Tours, Paulinus of Nola, 
and Jerome. In his old age, Gennadius tells us he was 
entangled by the metaphysics of the Pelagians ; but re- 
covering himself, he ever’ after kept silence. He is 
supposed to have died about a.d. 420, far advanced in 
life. His style is chaste and neat, much beyond the age 
in which he lived, whence he has been called the Chris- 
tian Sallust. His best work is his Histona Sacra from 
the creation to a.d. 409. It is a condensed narrative 
in a very classic style, and composeu with some ability 
and fidelity. Besides this he wrote the Life of St. 
Martin, three epistles concerning him, and three dia- 
logues on the miracles of the oriental monks and on 
those of St; Martin. To him Paulinus of Nola ad- 
dressed fourteen epistles still extant. His works have 
been often printed. The last edition is that of Hornius, 
Lugd. Bat. 1 647* 4to, often reprinted, 8 vo. See Gennadius, 
De Viris . lllustr. cap. xix.; Cave, Hist. Liter. — Mur . 

5 Aurelius Prudentius Clemens of Spain was born 
a.d. 348, but whether at Tarragona, Calahorra, or 
Saragossa, is not settled In his youth he studied 
eloquence, and afterwards managed causes and filled 
civil offices. He was openly vicious, and he served 
some time in the army. At length when turned of 
fifty, he became thoughtful, his whole character was 
changed, and he devoted himself to writing moral and 
religious poetry, considerable portions of which are still 
extant. Prudentius was something of a poet, but has 
been greatly overrated by many. His diction is not 
pure nor his versification correct, and his- thoughts are ’ 
often flat prose, and drag along to excessive length, A 
good critic has observed that he was a better Christian 5 
than poet. Yet he has many agreeable passages, and - , 
some that are really fine. He also serves to illustrate ; 
the history and the religious views of the age In which 
he lived. His collected works were published toy j I 
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sen. Hanov. 1613, 8vo ; with notes by Heinsius, Ams- 
telod. 1667, 12mo? and inusum Delphini, Paris, 1687, 

4 to Sea Gennadius, Be Vii is llludr. cap. xiii.; Cave, 

Hist. Liter.; Schroeckh, Kirchengeich. vol. vii. pages 100 

123.— Mur. [Also Lardner’s Credibility, vol. v. p. 1, 

frc. On all these eminent Latin fathers and their works, 
see Bahr, Gesch. der t.umisch. Liter, vol. ii. pt. ii. — It. 

The Latin writers of inferior note omitted by Mos- 
beim a*e the following : 

Anastasia, a noble Roman lady, the wife of Publius, 
and a martyr in the Diocletian persecution, a d. 303. 
Two letters addressed from her prison to Chrysogonus, 
a confessor, are extant under her name. See Suidas, in 
voce xpvcroyoi'os. 

Theonas, a bishop, but where is not known. An ex- 
cellent letter of his addressed to Lucian, the emperor’s 
chamberlain, is extant in 1)’ Achery, Addit. ad Spicileg. 
tom. xi. or the new ed. tom. iii. p. 297. It is supposed 
to have been written about a.d. 305. But whether the 
nresent Latin is the original or only a translation, is un- 
certain. See Cave, Hut. Liter, vol. i. pages 172, 173. 

Rheticius, bishop of Autun in France. He was in 
high esteem during the reign of Constantine, and wrote 
on” the Canticles, and against the Novatians; but both 
wo lost. Jerome, DeVnis Illustr. cap. lxxxii. 

Donatus, an African bishop, from whom the Donatist 
faction took its name. According to Jerome ( De Viris 
llludr. cap. xciii.) he wrote many tracts in support of 
his sect, and a book on the Holy Spirit, which accorded 
with Arian views None of his works are extant He 
was expelled from Carthage a.d. 356. 

.alius, bishop of Rome, a.d. 337—352, a strenuous 
opposer of the Arians, and a patron of Athanasius. 
Two of his epistles are extant, and are preserved in 
the works of Athanasius, and one by Socrates, Hist. 
Eceleg. lit. ii. cap xxiL; See Cave, Hist. Liter, and 
Bower, Lives qf the Popes. 

Julius Firmicus Maternus probably was first a pagan 
and then a Christian. He wrote a book on the false- 
hood of the pagan religions, addressed to the emperors 
Constantius and Const&ias, which has been often 
printed. There is extant likewise a work on astrono- 
mies or mathematics, which bears his name. 

Fortunatianus, born in Africa, and for many years 
bishop of Aquileia in Italy. After contending long and 
strenuously against the Arians, he joined with them in 
354, and became as active against the orthodox. He 
wrote commentaries on the Gospels, but nothing of his 
remains. 

Vitelliu3, an African Donatist, who flourished about 
a.d. 344. See Gennadius, JOe Viris Illustr. cap. iv. 
Nothing of his remains. 

Macrobius of Africa. As a catholic presbyter, he 
wrote a book addressed to confessors and virgins; 
afterwards, as a Donatist bishop resident at Rome, he 
composed the martyrdom of Maximianus and Isaac, 
two Douatists. A large fragment of the last is extant 
m Mabillon, Analect tom. iv. He flourished a.d. 344. 

Liberius, bishop of Rome, a.d. 352—366. He had a 
warm discussion with the emperor Constantius in the 
year 355 at Milan, respecting the persecution of the 
orthodox by the Arians, for his opposition to which he 
was banished. During his exile he relapsed, signed an 
Arian creed, and was restored a.d. 358. His dialogue 
1 with the etaperor at Milan Is extant in Theodoret, 
fHM* Eccles. lib. Ii "cap. xvi.; and- sixteen of his epis- 
, t%are collected: in the Concilia , tom. il. col. 743. 

> ^ Eusebius TerceRensis was a native of Sardinia, and 
;> firsts Lector at Rome, then bishop of Vercelli in the 
S north df Italy; and flourished a. d, 354. For his vigor- 
' oppositk>ri to the Arian cause he was banished in 
hrSt to ^cythopolis id Syria, thence to Cappadocia, 
*** Thebais In Egypt. Under J ulian he 

; ^gained travelled extensively in the eastern 

provinces, >^’’'^^gseyeral councils, and returning to 
Italy, died a.d. 371. He translated the commentary on 
, P® Psakns by EusebiuS Cfesariensis into Latin, but it is 
lost; and wrote four letters which are still extant. A 
manuscript ofthefbtir Evangelists according to the 
old Italic version, written with his own hand; is pre- 
served m the archives of the church of Vercelli, and 
was publish^! by tnci, Milan, 1748. [See also Lard- 
, ^TedeMnpriceof this 
celebrated .MS. may be seen in Henderson’s Faudoir, or 
t Tour to the Valleys of Piedmont in 1844.-i.ij. 

Lucifer Caralitanus, a bishop [of Cagjlaril in Sardi- 
nia, contemporary with Eusebius and his 

companion in exile. He was founder of mS^&ict called 


Luciferians, who held no communion with Arians, or 
even with such as had been Arians. Lucifer was a man 
of violent passions, and bold even to rashness. He 
addressed two indecorously written books to the em- 
peror Constantius, which, with his other extant works, 
were published, Paris, 1568, 8vo, and in the Bi hlht h. 
Patr. tom. iv p. 181 ; but the best edition is by Domi- 
nic and Coleti, Venice, 1778, fol. [See Lardner’s Credi- 
bility, vol. iv. p. 247 — R. 

Hilarius, a native of Sardinia, deacon at Rome, and 
associated with Eusebius of Vercelli and Lucifer of 
Cagliari in an embassy to Constantius, and by him 
sent with them into exile. He became a Luciferian. 
To him are attributed, though without sufficient proof, 
the Questions on the Old and New Testaments printed 
among the works of Augustine, vol. iv. and the Com- 
mentaries on the Epistles of Paul, published among the 
works of Ambrose. 

Phoebadius, bishop of Agen in the south of France, 
from at least 359— 392. He was famous in connexion 
with the three preceding, in the Arian contests in the 
West, His book against the Arians is still extant in 
the Bihlioth. Patr. tom. iv. p. 300, ed. Paris, 1589; and 
by Barth, Francf. 1623, 8vo, 

Zeno, bishop of Verona, who flourished about a.d. 
390. To him are ascribed ninety sermons on various 
texts and subjects, which were compiled from Basil, 
Hilary, and others. They are in the Bihlioth . Patr. 
tom. iii, p. 359, 

Fabius Marius Victorious, of African birth, was a 
distinguished pagan rhetorician at Rome, who became 
a convert to Christianity about the middle of this cen- , 
tury, and died about a.d. 370. After his conversion he 
wrote on the holy Trinity against the Arians, against i 
the Manichwan principle of two first causes, on the 
commencement of the day whether it be at evening or 
in the-morning, on the generation of the divine Word, 
against Candidus the Arian, three hymns, on em- 
bracing the homoousian faith, a poem on the seven 
Maccabees, and commentaries on some of Paul’s epis- 
tles which were never published. His style is intricate, 
obscure, and inelegant. Most of what he wrote after 
his conversion is extant in the Bihlioth. Patrum, tom. 
iv. p. 293. See Jerome, De Viris Illustr. cap. ci. and 
the notes of Fabricius. [A portion of the commenta- 
ries mentioned above has been published by Cardinal 
Mai, in the 3d vol. of his Script. Veter. Lorn Collectio, 
part ii. pages 1—162, comprising those on Galatians, 
Philippians, and Ephesians, with a small treatise of 
Victorious entitled Pro Religions Christiana contra PhL 
losophos Physicos. — R. 

Candidus, an Arian, who flourished about a.d. 364, 
He composed a book on the divine generation ad- 
dressed to Victorious, which, with the answer of Victo- ‘ 
rinus, was published by Rivinus, Gothse, 1656. 

Pacianus, bishop of Barcelona in Spain, who flou- 
rished about the year 370, and died about a.d. 390. He 
wrote three epistles against the Novatians, an exhorta- 
tion to penitence, and a tract on baptism addressed to 
catechumens, all of which are published, Paris, 1538, 1 
4 to; Rome, 1564, fol; Bihlioth. Putrvm, torn, iv.; and ; 
still better, in Aguirre, Collectio Maas. Condi. Hispan. * 
tom. ii. p. 79, &c. ; 

Anicia Faloonia »Proba, a noble lady of Rome, dis- I 
tingulshed for her rank, piety, and beneficence. She 3 
flourished about a.d. 373. After the death of her hus- 
band, she lost most of her property by the Incursion of i 
the Goths, and fell into the hands of Alaric, who cap- I 
ried her to Africa, where she died in the first part of : 
the fifth century. Her Cento Virgilianus de Rebus p 
Dimnis is extant In the Bihlioth. Patrum , tom. v. p. I 
1218, an$ Cologne, 1601, 8vo; and Halle, 1719, 8vo. | 

Faustmus, a presbyter among the Luciferians at ! 
Rome, flourished a.d. 384- He wrote a petition to the | 
emperors Valentinian, Theodosius, and Areadius, to | 
which is prefixed a Confession of Faith, and subjoined l 
is the Rescript of Theodosius. He also wrote a boedk ; 
on the Trinity against the Arians. His works are In j 
the Bihlioth . Patrum^ tom. v. p. 673, and were printed I 
Oxford, 1 6781 8vo. { 


tom. ii. ; but the fourth, Which is addressed to the J[ 
bishops of Africa, is demonstrably spurious- Seerfl 
Sthroeckh, ATm kengtech. vol. viii. pages 122— 129; end 1 
Bowerj 0 / the Popes, vol i. pages $33—277. "H 
1 was a Spanish bishop, perhaps ofd 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OP THEOLOGY. 

1 . That the elementary principles of the 
Christian religion were preserved entire 
and inviolate in most churches is certain, 
but it is equally certain that they were very 
often unskilfully and confusedly explained 
and defended. This is manifest from the 
discussions concerning the three persons in 
the Godhead among those who approved 
the decisions of the council of Nice. There 
is so little clearness and discrimination in 
these discussions, that they seem to rend 
the one God into three Gods. Moreover, 
those idle fictions which a regard for the 
Platonic philosophy and for the prevailing 
opinions of the day had induced most theo- 
logians to embrace, even before the times of 
Constantine, were now in various ways 
confirmed, extended, and embellished; 
hence it is that we see on every side evi- 
dent traces of excessive veneration for de- 
parted saints, of a purifying fire for souls 
when separated from the body, of the 
celibacy of the clergy, of the worship of 
images and relics, and of many other opi- 
nions* which in process of time almost 
banished the true religion, or at least very 
much obscured and corrupted it. 

I 2. Genuine piety was supplanted by a 
long train of superstitious . observances, 

Merida, and flourished a.d. 385. He was conspicuous 
as an opposer of the Prisciilianists, suffered banish- 
ment, and wrote several books and tracts against here- 
sies, all of which are extant in the Biblioth . JPatrum, 
tom. v. p. 726. 

| Gaudentius, bishop of Brescia? in northern Italy (a 
different person from Gaudentius, a contemporary Do- 
natist bishop of Tamugada in Africa), was travelling in 
1 the Asiatic provinces when he was elected successor to 
Philastrius. bishop of Brescia, and was compelled to 
return and accept the office. He brought with him 
from the East relics of about forty saints, and served 
the church till a.d. 410, or as some say till 427. He 
wrote fifteen discourses or tractson various subjects, and 
the Life of Philastrius, all published by Petavius, 1720. 

■ Aurelius, bishop of Carthage a.d, 390 — 426, was a 
man of much influence, and wrote, a.d. 419, a cir- 
cular epistle on the condemnation of Pelagius and 
Coelestius, which, with the letter of the emperor Hono- 
rius to him on the same subject, is in Baronius, 
Annales, a.d. 419, p. 455, and in the Concilia, tom. ii. 
col. 1609. 

Tichonius, or Tychonius, flourished a.d. 390. He 
1 was a learned, moderate Donatist, and wrote Seven 
Rules for interpreting Scripture (extant in the Biblioth. 

■ Patrum, tom. vi. p. 49), and a few other works. Some 
have supposed the eighteen lectures on the Revelation 
printed among the works of Augustine to be this com- 
mentary of Tichonius. See Gennadius, Be Viris B~ 
lustr. cap. xviti.; Augustine, Be Doctrina Christiana, 
lib. iii. cap. xxx.; and Schroeekh, Kirchengesck. vol. 
xi. p. 374 — 382. 

Petilianus, a leading Donatist bishop of Numidia, 
flourished a.d. 399. He wrote De Uno Baptwna and 
a circular epistle to his party, to both which Augustine 
wrote formal answers. His works are lost. 

Faustus, a Manichaean bishop in Africa, flourished 
a.d. ,400. He wrote a book against the orthodox faith, 
which Augustine quotes entire and refutes at large. — 
Mur. 


which were derived partly from opinions 
inconsiderately embraced, partly from a 
preposterous disposition to adopt profane 
rites and combine them with Christian wor- i 
ship, and partly from the natural predilec- 
tion of mankind in general for a splendid 
and ostentatious religion. At first, frequent 
pilgrimages were undertaken to Palestine 
and to the tombs of the martyrs, as if thence 
men could bear away the radical principles 
of holiness and certain hopes of salvation. 1 i 
Next, from Palestine and from places ve- ■ 
nerated for their sanctity portions of dust 
or earth were brought, as if they were the : 
most powerful protection against the as- | 
saults of evil spirits, and these were bought 
and sold everywhere at great prices. 2 Fur- j 
ther, the public supplications by which the ! 
pagans were accustomed to appease their , 
gods were borrowed from them, and were 
celebrated in many places with great pomp. 

To the temples, to water consecrated in due 
form, and to the images of holy men, the 
same efficacy was ascribed and the same 
privileges assigned which had been attri- 
buted to the pagan temples, statues, and lus- 
trations, before the advent of Christ. 
Images indeed were as yet but rare, and 
statues did not exist; and shameful as it 
may appear, it is beyond all doubt that the 
worship of the martyrs, with no bad inten- 
tions indeed, yet to the great injury of the 
Christian cause, was modelled by degrees 
into conformity with the worship which the 
pagans had in former times paid to their 
gods. 3 From these specimens the intelligent 
reader will be able to conceive how much 
inj ury resulted to Christianity from the 

1 See Gregory Nyssen, Oratio ad eos qui Bierosoly- 
mam odeum, Opp. tom. iii. p. 56S ; Hieronymus, Ep. 
xiii. ad PauMmim, de lnstitut. Mtmachi, Opp. tom. i. 
p. 66 ; Gothofredus, Ad Cd4icem Theodos. tom. vi. p. 

65, &o.*, WesBeling, Biss, de Cemsis Ppregrinat. Hiero- 
solymit. prefixed to the Ititfis&'arium Burdigaleme, 
among the Vetera Romandr. fflneraria,p. 537; —f He- 
lena, the mother of Constantino the Great, seems to 
have been the first who gave the signal for these reli- 
gious journey's. At feast it is stated by Socrates, Hut. 
Eccl. lib. i. cap. xvii. and by Theodoret, B. E. lib. i. 
cap. xviii. that she was instructed by a dream to go to 
Jerusalem, and that she wished to find the grave of 
Christ ; that she actually did find three crosses with a 
superscription; that one of them instantly cured a 
dying woman, and was therefore concluded to be the 
cross of Christ *, that she gave a part of it to the city of 
Jerusalem, and sent the other part to the emperor, who 
incased it in his own statue, and regarded it as the Pal- 
ladium of his new city ; and that the people used to 
assemble around this statue with wax candles. See 
Schmidt, Problem, de Crucis Dommicce per Helenam 
Constantini Imp. Matrem Inventions , Helmst. 1724. — 
Schl. [In support of the alleged miracles connected 
with the discovery (or, as the Latins more appropriately 
styled it, the invention) of the sacred cross, see New- 
man’s Essay on the Ecclesiastical Miracles formerly 
quoted, p. 143; and against them, Isaac Taylor’s 
Ancient Christianity , vol. ii. p. 277. — Ii % 

2 Augustine, De Civitate Bei, lib. xxti. cap; yift/sec. 

vi. and many others. * j ** 

3 This is shown at length by Beausohre* HSdTfii# | ; v 

Manicheisme, tope ii. p. 642,' &c. , h 
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>eace and repose procured by Constantine, 
md from an indiscreet eagerness to allure 
.he pagans to embrace this religion. But 
the plan of this work will not admit of long 
details respecting such disgraceful proceed- 
ings. 

3. This inconsiderate piety of the com- 
mon people opened a wide door to the 
endless frauds of persons who were base 
enough to take advantage of the ignorance 
and errors of others to advance their own 
interests. Rumours were artfully dissemi- 
nated of prodigies and wonders to be seen 
in certain edifices and places (a trick before 
this time practised by the pagan priests), 
whereby the infatuated populace were drawn 
together, and the stupidity and ignorance 
of those w)xo looked upon everything new 
and unusual as a miracle were often wretch- 
edly imposed upon. 1 Graves of saints and 
martyrs were supposed to be where they 
were not, 2 the list of saints was enriched 
n with fictitious names, and even robbers 
were converted into martyrs. 8 Some buried 
blood-stained bones in retired places, and 
then gave out that they had been informed 
in a dream that the corpse of some friend of 
God was there interred. 4 Many, especially 
of the monks, travelled through the different 
provinces, and not only shamelessly carried 
on a traffic in fictitious relics* but also de- 
' ceived the eyes of the multitude with ludi- 
crous combats with evil spirits. 6 It would 
require a volume to detail the various im- 
positions which were for the most part 
successfully practised by artful knaves, after 
genuine piety and true religion were com- 
pelled to resign their dominion in great 
measure to superstition. 6 

4. Many laboured earnestly, few success- 
fully, on the sacred volume. Jerome, a 
man of great industry, and not unskilful in 
..the languages, made anew Latin transla- 
4 tion ff all the sacred books, which was 
l jrnamlucid an,# considerably better than any 
j^K/tonuiiiejrous old Latin versions. 7 He 

also took much pains to set forth a more 
correct edition of the Septuagint Greek 
version ; and the same thing we are told 
was undertaken by Eusebius, Athanasius, 
and Euthalius. 8 The expositors of scrip- 
ture form a long list; among whom the most 
distinguished are Jerome, Hilary, Eusebius, 
Diodorus of Tarsus, Rufin us, Ephrsem Syrus, - 
Theodorus of Heraclea, Chrysostom, Atha- 
nasius, and Didymus. Yet few of these 
have correctly discharged the duty of in- 
terpreters. Rufinus, indeed, Theodorus of 
Heraclea, Diodorus, and a few others, fol- 
lowed the literal sense of scripture; 9 the 
rest, after the example of Origen their 
guide, search for recondite meanings, and 
accommodate, or rather constrain the half- 
understood language of the bible to speak 
of sacred mysteries and a Christian life. 10 
Augustine afid Tychonius wished to estab- 
lish rules for interpretation, but neither of 
them had ability to do it. 11 1 

this designation to every ancient Latin version which 1 
was not amended by Jerome, and tills has given occa- 
sion to many mistakes. See Mosheim, Be Itrb. Christ . 1 
ante C. M. pages 225—229. Jerome mentions aversion 
which he calls ( Vutgata) the vulgar, and which Mi- 
ch&felis takes to be that used at Rome in the days of 

J erome. These translations, in respect to their diction, 
were neither classical nor tolerable ; *yet they may be 
of use to those who wish to become acquainted with the 
Latin language in its fullest extent. They contain an 
immense number of Hebraisms, or rather Syriasms, 
which leads to the conjecture that their authors were 
in great measure Jews. These versions fell into great 
disorder, in which no two copies were alike, because 
different translations were in fact blended together, the 
words of one Evangelist were transferred into the mar- 1 
" rative of another, and Many glosses were incorporated t 
into the text. This induced the Roman bishop Dama- 1 
sus to commit the improving of these ancient versions 
to Jerome, who undertook the business in the year 384. 
He erased the false and incorrect readings, and im- 
proved the translations which came into his hands 
very faulty, uniformly guiding himself by the original 
text. The improved version of Jerome is, a few altera- 
tions excepted, that Vulgate which is held in so high 
estimation by the Catholic church. The really new 
translation of the Bible by Jerome was published from 
manuscripts by the Benedictine monks Martianay and 
Pouget, Paris, 1 693, under the title, Sant'H Bust bit Hiero 
nymi JDimna Bibliotheca, hact&nusinedita. Their Prole- 
gomena are worth reading. See Simon, Hist. Crit. des 

Versions du Noun. Test. cap. vii xii. and Michaglis, 

Introd. to the Hew Test. — Schl, [See Davidson’s Leo 
tu) es on Bib . Crit. Lect. vi. p. 56, and Horne's Intro- 
duction, vol. ii. chap. ii. sec. 4. — it* 

8 Frick, Be Canone Novi Testammti, p. 180. 

• Simon. Critique de la Biblio. des Aut BcclA par M. 
Du Pin , tome b, pages 51, 90, 129; and tome iv, p, 335, 
&c.; and Hist. Crit. des Princip. Comment, du Norn. 
Test cap. vi. <fcc. p. 88, <&c. 

m See Gregory Nazianzen, Carmen de se ipso, in 
Tollius Insignia Itineris Italici, pages 27, 57. He very 1 
much commends this method. 

u Augustine, in his work Be Boctrina Christiana t 
Tychonius, in his Rules of Interpretation which are 
extant in the Biblioth. Palrum maxima, tom. vi. p. 48. 
[See the observations of the late Rev. J. J. Cony beaxe 
on the methodfiof interpretation introduced by Origen 
and followed fiv the Nicene expositors, in the fourth 
and fifth of bis Bampton Lectures, entitled. An Attempt 
to trace the Hist and to ascertain the Limits of the 
j Secondary and Spiritual Interpretation of Scripture* 

, Oxf, 1824, 8vo. To this the stu&snt should bv all 
means add Dr. Davidson’s Sacred Hermeneutics Deve- 
loped and ■Applied, Edtn. 1843, 8vo ; the fifth chapiter of 
l which ptesents a condensed but accurate and valuable 

■ & in Irenceum, sec. lvi. p. 

&c.;, Le- >^,h Mi* Appendix Augustiniana , 

fe p Ooncidmi Carthtigin. y. canon xiv.; Harduin, Coro 
P 'tMa, tom.! i. p. 988. * 

% *3 Sulpitius Severn?;^ f. Martini, cap. viii. 

' Sfermo 318, Opp. tom. v. p. 88G, 

s-See cSSofM&s, Ad Theodos+tom. ffi. p. 

172; Augustine, Be Qpere W$mckorum, cap. xxviii. 
sec. xxxvi.; Opp. tom.v.p.364; Jerome, Epvstola ad 
Busticwn, Opp . tom. i. p. 4§. 

6 The student should^read attention what Isaac 

Taylor has written on these Nicene miracles, and his 
reasons for rejecting them as so many fraudulent im- 
postures, in his Ancient Christ. VoL ii: p. 233, &c. — R. 

7 See Buddeus, Isagoge ad Theologian*, tom. ii. p. 

1332, &c. — [That there were many Latin versions ex- 
tant in the fourth century is very clearly stated by 
Augustine, Be Doctrina Christiana, xi. Of 

these (as Augpstine tells us, ubi supra), obrnwas! called 
( Itala) the Italic. But it has become Usual to apply 
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5. The doctors who were distinguished 
for their learning explained the sacred doc- 
trines after the manner of Origen (on whom 
I they all fixed their eye), in accordance with 
| the principles of that philosophy which they 
Learned in their youth at school, namely, 
the Platonic philosophy as corrected by 
j Origen. Those who wish to get a full in- 
sight into this subject may examine Gregory 
j Nazianzen among the Greeks, and Augus- 
! tine among the Latins, who were regarded 
in the subsequent ages as the only patterns 
worthy of imitation, and may be fitly styled, 
next to Origen, the parents and supporters 
of philosophic or scholastic theology. They 
were both admirers of Plato, and held as 
certain all his decisions which were not ab- 
solutely repugnant to the truths of Chris- 
tianity; and proceeding upon these as their 
first principles, they drew from them many 
and very subtle conclusions. But there 

| was another class of theologians which daily 
increased in number, who supposed the 
j knowledge of divine things was to be ac- 
jquired, not by reasoning, but by contempla- 
tion, and by recalling the mind from its 
converse with external objects to a concen- 
tration on itself. These are commonly 
called mystics. That these abounded ap- 
pears* from several considerations, and par- 
ticularly from the numerous herds of monks 
who were spread over nearly the entire 
Christian world, and from the works of 
Dionysius, that coryphaeus of the mystics, 
which were produced it seems in this cen- 
tury, and by some one of this class. 

6. Among the writings of this age in 
which the doctrines of Christianity are 
stated and explained, the first place is justly 
due to the catechetical discourses of Cyril, 
bishop of Jerusalem; for those who would 
persuade us that these discourses were the 
production of a subsequent age are so 
blinded by zeal for a party as not to discern 
the truth. 1 Many would also place here 
the Divine Institutions of Lactantius, but 
improperly, because this work was designed 
rather to confute those who still adhered to 
polytheism than to unfold the truths taught 
by inspiration. The System of Doctrine 
addressed to the clergy and laity, which is 
ascribed to Athanasius, appears to have 
been the production of a later age. 3 There 
are, however, in the works of, Athana- 

, sius, Chrysostom, the Gregories, and others, 

1 is now extant, many passages from which 

j| history ^ of Biblical interpretation during the first six 
l, jenturi.es.-*- R. 

f t See Fecbt, Comment . &e Origine Missarum in Hono- 
I '•em Sanctorum, -p. AQi, &c 

I s It is not so much a treatise on dogmatics as one on 
xiorsus, containing rules of life especially for monks. 


we may learn how the best informed men 
of this age handled the leading topics of the 
Christian religion. On the Trinity in par- 
ticular we have the twelve books of Hilary 
of Poicti ers. The Ancoratus of Epiphanius 
explains the doctrine concerning Christ and 
the Holy Spirit. On Baptism we have the 
work of Pacianus addressed to the cate- 
chumens, and a work of Chrysostom, on 
the same subject, in two books. The works 
of Jerome, Augustine, and others, which 
were designed to impart correct views on 
religious subjects, arid to confute the op- 
posers of the truth, are here omitted. 

7. From the disputes with those who were 1 
regarded as opposed to divine truth the an- 
cient simplicity had nearly taken its flight; 
and in place of it dialectical subtilties and 
quibbles, invectives, and other disingenuous 
artifices had succeeded, more becoming the 1 
patrons than the opposers of error. Cen- j 
sures of this custom by men of eminence ' 
are still extant. 3 I pass in silence those j 
rhetorical figures and flourishes by which i 
many endeavoured to parry the weapons of 
their adversaries, and to involve in obscurity 
the question under discussion ; likewise the 
inclination to excite odium against their 
antagonists so cpmanon to many, and the 
disregard of proper arrangement and of 
perspicuity, and other habits which were no 
better in their discussions. Yet so far were , 
some writers^of this century from disguising 
these faults, that they rather claimed praise 
for them. It must be o'vyned, however^ 
that their antagonists madCUse of the same 
weapons. 

8. With the ancient form of *discussion 
new sources of argument were in this age 
combined; for the truth of dobtrines wasj 
proved by the number of martyrs who had 
believed them, by prodigies, and by the 
confessions *of devils, that is, of persons in 
whose bodies some demon was supposed to 
reside. The discerning cannot but see that 
all proofs drawn firom such sources are very 
fallacious, and very convenient for dishonest 
men who would practise imposition ; and I 
greatly fear that most of those who at this 
time resorted to such proofs, notwithstand- 
ing they were gravemnd eminent men, may 
be justly charged with the dangerous pro- 
pensity to use deception. Ambrose, in 
controversy with the Arians, brings forward 
persons possessed with devils, who are con- 
strained, when the relics of Gervasius and 
Protasius are produced, to cry out that the 
doctrine of the Nicene council concerning 
three persons in the Godhead is true and 

3 Methodius, cited by Epiphanius, JBmek 64, 00, * 
1. p. 563; Gregory Nazianzen in many places; and 
others. ]J£ * 
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divine, and the doctrine of the Arians false 
and pernicious. This testimony of the 
prince of darkness Ambrose regards as proof 
altogether unexceptionable. But the Arians 
openly ridiculed the prodigy, and maintained 
that Ambrose had bribed these infernal s to 
bear testimony in his favour; 1 and many, 

[ am aware, will be more inclined to believe 
the Arians than to give credit to Ambrose, 
notwithstanding he is enrolled among saints 
and they among heretics. 2 

9. Besides Apollinaris, Gregory Na- 
zianzen, Cyril of Alexandria, and others, 
who confuted the emperor Julian, the ad- 
herents to idolatry were vigorously and 
successfully encountered by Lactantius, by 
Athanasius, by Julius Firmieus Maternus, 
by the younger Apollinaris whose books 
against Porphyry are unhappily lost, by 
Augustine in his twenty-two books on the 
City of God, and in his three lost books 
against the pagans ; and above all, by Euse- 
bius of Caesarea in his Evangelical Prepa - 
ration, and in his book against Hierocles. 
Attempts to convert the Jews were made 
by Eusebius of Emessa, by Diodorus of 
Tarsus, and by Chrysostom in his six 
books still extant. Against all the heresies 
Ephraem Syrus, 3 James of Nisibis, Didy- 
mus, and Audentius took up the pen. So 
did Epiphanius in his extensive work on 
the heresies, which he denominated Pana - 
rium; and Gregory Nazianzen, more con- 
cisely, in his Oration on the Faith. The 
short works of Augustine and Philastrius 
rather enumerate the heresies than confute 
them. 

10. The state of moral or practical theo- 
logy would have been very flourishing if 
the progress of any branch of knowledge 
could be measured by the number of the 
writers on it, for very many laboured to 
perfect and inculcate practical religion, 
r Among the orientals, the efforts of James 
: of Nisibis, or as some say of Saruga, 4 and 

'■ * l Ambrose; Epist. xxii. p. 878, &c.; Paulinus, De 
I Vita AmkrosUy p. 81. 

* See Le CUerc, Appendix Augustiniana , p. 375. 
M[ore examplji of this kind might be mentioned. See 
: Gregory Nipfea, X>e Vita Gregorii Ceesanwisis, Opp. 

E a. ii. pagf! 977, 978; Sulpitius Severus, HUt. Sacra, 

. ii. cap. xxxviii. p. 261. [On the disgraceful 
adnet of Ambrose in connexion with, the relics of 
these two M$anese saints and the alleged attendant 
miracles, see Isaac Taylor’s powerful exposure in his 
Ancient Christ, vol. ij. p. 242. Let the reader contrast 
with it the feeble and, puerile defence of these palpable 
impostures offered bj Mr. Newman in his Esmu on the 
Eccles. Miracles, p. 145. — M. 

3 See Asseman, BibliotH. Orient. Clement . Vatic. 
tom. h pages 118, 125, &c. Prom bis extracts it ap- 
pears that Ephraem, though a pious man, was not a 
dexterous polemic. * * v , ' 

4 Asseman. in his Biblioth. Onmfejcc. tom. i. p. 
»7, thinks that tjie writings asejabe# to lames of 
Nisibis should rather be ascribed to apei^m'.M^r^ga. 
But in his Addenda, p. 558, he corrects !^ opinion in 
■tome measure. 


Ephraem Syrus, were very considerable in 
this department. What we meet with 
respecting the life and duties of a Christian 
in the writings of Basil the Great, Gregory 
Nyssen, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Augustine, 
and others, can neither be altogether ap- 
proved nor wholly condemned. Slany give 
the preference to the three books of Am- 
brose on the duties of ministers of the 
church, which are written after the manner 
of Cicero ; and they certainly deserve com- 
mendation, so far as the intentions of the 
writer and the beauty of his thoughts are 
concerned ; but they contain many things 
which may be justly censured. Perhaps, 
before all others who wrote on practical 
piety, the preference is due to Macarius, 
the Egyptian monk, 5 from whom, after 
deducting some superstitious notions and 
what savours too much of Origenism, we 
may collect a beautiful picture of real 
piety. 

11. Nearly all the writers in this depart- 
ment are defective in the following respects: 
First, they pay no regard to method and a 
just arrangement of their thoughts on the 
subject they attempt to explain. They 
rarely define and never divide their sub- 
ject, but pour out promiscuously whatever 
suggests itself to their pious, but no! Very 
clear and correct minds. In the next 
place, they either neglect to trace the duties 
of men back to their sources and their first 
principles, or they derive them from pre- 
cepts and doctrines which are either mani- 
festly false or not fully ascertained. Lastly, 
when they come to the proof of their 
positions, most of them do not resort to the 
law of God for arguments to enforce duty 
and discountenance vice, but to airy fancies, 
to frigid allegories, and fine-spun subtilties, 
better suited to amuse the imagination than 
to awaken and overpower the conscience. 

12. But still their works are far more 
tolerable than that combination of the pre- 
cepts of Christ with those of Plato, or rather 
with those of the Alexandrine philosophers 
the followers of Ammonius Saccas, and 
that twofold kind of piety — the one more" 
perfect and complete, and the other less so — 
which almost all now embraced. How Very 
much these views of religion bad gained 
ground may appear from the fact, that those 
who had long cried up a sort of recondite 
and mysterious knowledge of divine things; 
wholly different from the common know- 
ledge of She vulgar, ventured in this century 
to carry otit their views and reduce them 
to a regular system. It is most probably 
it was among the Greeks of this century 

5 See the Acta Sanctorum. Januarii, ton:, 1. p. 
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(though, some think it was earlier and spme 
that it was later) that that fanatic lived 
who assumed the name and character of 
(Dionysius the Areopagite, the disciple of 
j St. Paul, and who under the cover of this 
'shield gave laws to those who wished to 
j become separated from the world, and by 
means of contemplation to bring back the 
soul — that separated particle of the divine 
nature — to its pristine state. 1 As soon as 
the writings of this man spread among the 
Greeks and Syrians, and especially among 
the solitaries and monks, it is not easy to 
describe how much darkness spread oyer 
the minds of many, and what an accession 
of numbers was made to those who main- 
tained that converse with God is to.be had 
by mortifying the senses, withdrawing the 
thoughts from all external objects, subduing 
the body with hunger and hardships, and 
fixing the attention on God and eternal 
things in a kind of holy indolence. 

13. The truth of these remarks is evinced 
by that vast multitude of monks and sacred 
virgins who, as soon as peace was given to 
the Christians., spread themselves with asto- 
nishing rapidity over the whole Christian 
world. Many persons of this description 
among the Christians had long been known 
to live as solitaries in the deserts of Egypt. 
But Antony was the first who, in the year 
305, collected them into an associated com- 

l Those who have written concerning this deceiver 
are enumerated by Buddeus, Tsagoge ad Theologians, 
lib. ii. cap. iv. sec. viii. p. 602, &c. See also Launoi, 
Judicium de Scriptis Dionysii, Opp. total, ii. p. 662. De 
la Croze, in his Hist, du Christianisme d’ Ethiome, p, 
10, See. endeavours to prove that Synesius, a celebrated 
philosopher and bishop in Egypt of the fifth century, 
was the author of the Dionysian writings, and that he 
designed by them to support the doctrine of only one 
nature in Christ. But he uses feeble arguments. Nor 
are those more substantial by which Baratier (in his 
Diss. subjoined to his book De Successions Bomanor. 
Episcop. p. 286) endeavours to prove that Dionysius of 
Alexandria was the true author of those writings. — 
[The real author of these works is wholly unknown. 
That he was not Dionysius the Areopagite mentioned 
Acts xvii. 34, as he pretends to be and was generally 
believed to be, from the sixth century on to the fifteenth, 
is certain. That he was a Creek who lived some time 
in the fourth century is generally admitted, though 
some place him a century later. _ That he was Apolli- 
naris senior or junior of Laodicea, several have la- 
boured to evince, but without much success. He was 
orthodox, pious, and certainly not destitute of talent. 
His works consist of single books, on the Celestial 
Hierarchy or the invisible world or the church above ; 
on the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy or the visible church 
of God on the earth, its order, worship, and ordinances; 
m the Divine names or the designations of God in the 
Scriptures ; on Mystical Theology or on the perfections 
>f God ; and eleven epistles. These with the commen- 
taries of some of the later Greek theologians, and notes 
oy the moderns, were printed Gr. and Lat. Antwerp, 
1634, and Paris, 1644, 2 vols. fol. See Cave, Hist, 
liter .* DaillA De Scriptis Dionysii Areopagite, Ge- 
neva, 1666, 4 to; Bp. Pearson, Vindicim Ignatiance, pt. 

i, cap. Mwr. [The most recent work on this sub- 

: ject is by Karl Vogt, entitled, Neoplatonismus und 
Qhristenthwrn, Untersuchungen ubet die Schriften Dio - 
, de* Areopagiten , Berlin, 1836, 1st part. See also 
l Sitter Geschichte der Christ . Philos.rol. ii. p. 515, &c. — B. 


munity in Egypt, and regulated their mode, 
of living by fixed rules. 2 His disciple! 
Hilarion the next year undertook the same 
thing in Palestine and Syria. ‘ About the 
same time, Aones or Eugenius, with his 
associates Gaddanas and Azyzus, introduced 
this mode of life into Mesopotamia and the 
neighbouring countries. 3 These were imi- 
tated by many others with so much success, 
that in a short time all the East swarmed 
with persons who, abandoning the occupa- 
tions and conveniences of life and all inter- 
course with society, pined away amidst 
various hardships, hunger, and sufferings, 
in order to attain to a more close com- 
munion with God and the angels. The 
Christian church would have remained free 1 
from these numerous torturers of mind and 
body, had not that great and fascinating 
doctrine of the ancient philosophy gained 
credence among Christians, that to attain 
to happiness and communion with God, the 
soul must be freed from the influence of the 
body, and for this purpose the body must 
be subdued. 

14. This austere discipline passed from 
the East into the West, and first into Italy 
and the adjacent islands, though it is un- 
certain who conveyed it thither. 4 5 After- 
wards St. Martin, the celebrated bishop of 
Tours, erected some monasteries in Gaul, 
and by his example and discourses produced 
such eagerness to embrace a monastic life, 
that two thousand monks are said to have 
assembled together at his funeral. 6 From 
thence this way of life gradually extended 
over the other countries of Europe. Those 
studious of such matters, however, must 
know that there has always been a wide 
difference between the monks of the West 
and those of the East, and that the former 
could never be brought to bear the severe 
rules to which the latter submitted. For 
our part of the world is* not so filled with 

2 Antony and his regulations are treated of in the 
Acta Sanetor. ad diem 17 Januarii, tom. ii. p. 107. 

3 See Asseman, Biblioth . Orient. Clement. Vatic, tom. 
iii. pt. ii. p. 48, Sec. 

4 The majority follow Baronius, maintaining that it 
was Athanasius who, about the year 340, transplanted 
the monastic institution from Egypt into Italy, and 
erected the first monastery at Rome. See Mabillon, 
Prcefatio ad Acta Sanetor. Qrd. Benedict, tom. i. p. 9 
&c. But Muratori opposes this opinion, and contends 
that the first European monastery was built at Milan. 
Antiq. Italicar. Medii JEvi, tom. v. p. 364. Again, 
h'ontamnus in his Hist . Liter. Aquileiens. p. 165, &c. 
maintains that the first society of monks was collected 
at Aquileia. None of these writers adduces unexcep- 
tionable proof. The first convent of nuns was erected 
at Verona near the close of this century, and by Zeno, 
the bishop of Verona, if we may give credit to the bro- 
thers Ballerini, in their Diss. ii. ad Zenonem Veronens. 
p. 115, &c. 

5 See Sulpitius Severus, De Vita Martini, cap. x. p. 
17, ed. Verona, where the mode of life adopted by these 
Martinian monks Is particularly described! See also 
the Hist. Litter . de la France . tome i. pt:4i p. 42,ancl 

1 ul 
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persons who are by nature austere, morose, 
delirious, and fanatical, as those oriental 
regions are; nor will our bodies endure that 
abstemiousness in regard to nourishment 
which those will who were born under a 
dry and burning atmosphere. It was there- 
fore rather the name and the shadow of that 
solitary life which Antony and others insti- 
tuted in the East, than the thing itself, 
which was brought into the countries of 
Europe. 1 

15. These monks 8 were not all of the 
same kind ; for first, they were divided into 
Coenobites and Eremites. The former 
lived and ate together in the same house, 
and were associated under a leader and 
head whom they called Father, or, in the 
Egyptian tongue, Abbot. 3 The latter, the 


1 This difference between the oriental and the occi- 
dental monks, as to their mode of living and the cause 
of it, are pleasantly noticed by Sulpitius Severus, Dial, 
i. Be Vita Martini , cap. ii, p. 05, ed. Verona. One of 
the interlocutors having described the dry and sparing 
liet of the Egyptian monks, Sulpitius turned to his 
Gallic friend and said, “ * How would you like a bunch 
>f herbs and half a loaf as a dinner for five men ?’ 
Ee, reddening a little on being so rallied, replied, ‘You 
are at your old practice, Sulpitius, for you neglect no 
>pportunity that occurs to tax us [Gallic monks] with 
voracity. But it is cruel in you to require us Gauls to 
iive in the manner of angels. But let that Cyrenian 
[monk] content himself with such a dinner, since it is 
tils necessity or nature to go hungry. We, as 1 have 
often told you, are Gauls.' ’* Id the same dialogue, cap. 
iv. pages 69, 70, he taxes Jerome with accusing the 
monks of edacity, and goes on to say, “ I perceive that 
He refers rather to the oriental monks than to the occi- 
dental; for edacity in the Greeks [and orientals] is 
gluttony, in the Gauls it is nature.” Immediately 
therefore on the introduction of the monastic institution 
into Europe, the ocoidental monks differed widely from 
the oriental in their customs and mode of living, and 
were taxed by them with voraciousness and gluttony. 

2 The word monk ([xovaxos, from fj.ova.geLv, to Hue 
alone) first occurs in the fourth century, and is kindred 
with ascetic [acnoj-rijs, from acncea), to practise, to exer- 
cise ]. At least the monks were also called ascetics, 
though all ascetics were not monks ; for the name 
ascetic denotes a Christian who devotes himself to 
severe religious exercises, and particularly to abstinence 
and fasting. Such ascetics have always existed among 
Christians, but these were not always monies. The 
word ascetic is a generic term; the word monk de- 
notes a species under that genus. This is conceded by 
the Catholics, Valesius (notes on Euseb. Hist. Eccles . 
iib. xi. cap. xvii. and De Martyr v Palcest . cap. xi.) 
and by Pagl, Critica in Baron, ad ann. 62, sec. iv. tom. 
i. p. 48.— The males among the monks were called 
Nonni and the females Nonna. See Jerome, Ep. ad 
Bustpch. Opp. tom. iv. pt. ii, p. 34, ed. Martianay. 
^Erasmus derives the term nonnus from the Egyptian 
'language; Vossius derives it from the Hebrew! ^ 3 a son. 

De Vitns Sermonis, lib. i. cap. vi. p. 9; lib. ii. cap. xiii. 
De Orig. IAobl. lib. i. cap. xxiv. — Schl. 

3 The Comobites derived their name from [xoivofit.ov'] 
coenobiwn (< oxv'oq $cos), a habitation in which several 
monks lived together. The ancients discriminated 
between a ccenobium and a monastery; The latter was 
the residence of proper and solitary monks ; the for- 
mer, of associated monks who lived together in a society. 
The habitation of a single, solitary monk, might be 
called a monastery, but not a coBnobium. See Cassianus, 
Collat . xviii. cap. x. Opp. 525 ; and compare Jerome, 
Ep. xcv. ad JRusticum Monachum, Opp. tom. iv. pt, ii. 
p. 775 ; and Gregory Naz. Or at. xxl. Opp. tom. i. p. 
384. — The nuns also had their presidents, who were 
called Mothers. See Jerome, Ep. xx. 0pp. tom. iv. ptj. 
u. p. 51. See also Bingham, Origines Eccledast. vol. 
tti. p. 63.— S. 7il. 
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Eremites, led a cheerless, solitary life in 
certain parts of the country, dwelling in 
hovels among the wild beasts. 4 Still more 
austere than the Eremites were those who 
were called Anchorites. These lived in 
desert places with no kind of shelter, fed 
on roots and plants, and had no fixed resi- 
dence, but lodged wherever night overtook 
them, so that visiters might not know where 
to find them. 6 The last class of monks 
were the Vagrants, called by the Egyptians 
Sarabitse, who roamed about the provinces 
and from city to city, and got their living 
without labour, by pretended miracles, by 
trafficking in relics, and by other imposi- 
tions. 6 Among the Coenobites many were 
vicious and profligate, but not so many as 
among the Sarabites, most of whom were 
knaves and villains. 0f the Eremites, the 
greater part were delirious fanatics who 
were not in their right mind. 7 All these 
monks were hitherto laymen or separate 
from the clerical order, and under the care 
and protection of the bishops; but many 
of them were now admitted into the rank 
of clergymen even by the command of the 
emperors, and so great was their reputa- 
tion for sanctity, that bishops were often 
chosen from among them. 8 

16. To these defects in the moral system 
of the age must be added two principal 
errors now almost publicly adopted, and 


1 


4 From a passage in the beginning of the Historic 
Lausiaca of Palladius, it may be inferred that in the 
most ancient times the eremites and the anchorites 
were the game, for he speaks of the avaxojpyfTbiv tojv kv 
rf} eprjpio. But subsequently a distinction was made 
between them. — Schl. [The terms monks, eremites, 
anchorites or anachorites, were at first all used as 
synonymous, and were applied indiscriminately to those 
Egyptian ascetics who (avax<hpr]arav) retired from the 
world and lived solitary (povaxdi, from p.6vo$, alone) 
in the wilderness, (ev rfj epr/pco), for the sake of prac- 
tising (do-xelv) religious exercises without interruption. 
The words ascetic and monk continued to be generic, 
and were applied to all who devoted themselves to a 
religious life, and subjected themselves to strict rules of 
living. The other terms acquired more appropriate 
significations, when the monks became distributed into 
various classes or sorts. — Mur. [Further information 
on all that relates to the ascetics of the primitive church 
may be found in Bingham’s Orig. Eccles. hook vii. in 
his Works, vol. ii. p. 234, &c. — if. 

5 See Sulpitius Severus, Dial. !. De Vita Martini, 
cap. ix. p. 80, &c. ed. Verona. [When several ancho- 
rites lived in the same wilderness only a little separated 
from each other, they were collectively called a Laura. 
See Evagrius, Mist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. xxi., and Vale- 
sms, note on this passage. See also Walck’s Mist. 
Eccles. p. 1670.— Schl 

6 Concerning the Sarabites, see Cassian. CoVatio , 
xviii. cap. 7, Opp. p. 73*1, <fce. and the notes of Gazseus 
there. —Afar. 

7 On the vices of the monks of this century see Sul- 
pitius Severus, Dial. i. De Vita Martini cap. viiL pages 
69, 70 ; cap. xxi. p. 88, where he chastises in particular 
the pride of those who coveted the honours of 'clergy- 
men; Dial. ii. cap. viii p. 112, Dial iit cap. xtf. pages 
144, 145; also the Consultatio Apoltonii et Zachoei, pub- 
lished by D’Achery, in his Spicileaium, tom. 1 lib. iii. , 
cap. iii. p. 35, <fcc, 

* See Gothofredus, on the Codex Theodos. tom. vL pt. 

I pages 76—106, ed. Ritter. 
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from, which afterwards immense evils re- 
sulted. The first was, that to deceive and 
lie is a virtue when religion can be pro- 
moted by it. The other was, that errors in 
religion, when maintained and adhered to 
after proper admonition, ought to be visited 
with penalties and punishments. The first 
of these principles had been embraced in 
the preceding centuries; and it is almost 
incredible what a mass of the most insipid 
fables, and what a host of pious falsehoods, 
have through all the centuries grown out 
of it, to the great detriment of true religion. 
If some inquisitive person were to examine 
the conduct and writings of the greatest 
and most pious teachers of this century, 1 
fear he would find nearly all of them in- 
fected with this leprosy. I cannot except 
Ambrose, nor Hilary, nor Augustine, nor 
Gregory Nazianzen, nor Jerome. And 
perhaps it was this same fault which led 
Sulpitius Severus, who was in other respects 
no incompetent historian, to ascribe so many 
miracles to St. Martin. The other princi- 
ple, from the very time when Constantine 
gave peace and security to the Christians, 
was approved by many; and in the conflicts 
with the Priscillianists and Donatists it was 
corroborated by examples, and unequivo- 
cally sanctioned by the authority of Augus- 
tine, and transmitted to succeeding ages. 

17. If we look at the lives and morals of 
Christians, we shall find as heretofore that 
good men were commingled with bad ; yet 
the number of the bad began gradually to 
increase, so that the truly pious and godly 
appeared more rare. When there was no 
more to fear from enemies without ; when 
the character of most bishops was tarnished 
with arrogance, luxury, effeminacy, animo- 
sity, resentments, and other defects ; when 
the lower clergy neglected their proper du- 
ties, and were more attentive to idle con- 
troversies than to the promotion of piety 
and the instruction of the people ; when vast 
numbers were induced, not by a rational 
conviction, but by the fear of punishment 
and the hope of worldly advantage, to enrol 
themselves as Christians, how can it sur- 
prise us that on all sides the vicious ap- 
peared a host, and the pious a little band 
almost overpowered by them? Against the 
flagitious and those guilty of heinous of- 
fences the same rules lor penance were pre- 
scribed as before the reign of Constantine; 
but as the times continually waxed worse, 
the more honourable and powerful could 
sin with impunity, and only the poor and 
the unfortunate felt the severity of the laws. 

18. This century was fruitful in contro- 
versies among Christians, for, as is common 
with mankind, external peace made room 

for internal discords and contentions. We 
shall here mention the more considerable 
ones which did not give rise to obstinate 
heresies. In Egypt, soon after the century 
began, or about the year 306, commenced 
the long-continued schism, which from the 
author of it was called the Meletian contro- 
versy. Peter, the bishop of Alexandria, 
deposed Meletius, the bishop of Lycopolis 
in Thebais** The cause is involved in un- 
certainty. The friends of Peter represent 
Meletius as one who had sacrificed to the 
gods, and had committed other crimes. 1 
Others say he was guilty of no offence but 
that of excessive severity against the lapsed. 2 
Meletius disregarded the sentence of Peter, 
and not only continued to exercise the func- 
tions of his office, but assumed to himself the 
power of consecrating presbyters, a right 
which, according to established usage in 
Egypt, belonged exclusively to the bishop 
of Alexandria. The partisans of this ener- 
getic and eloquent man were numerous, and 
at length not a few of the monks espoused 
his cause. The Nicene council attempted 
in vain to heal this breach. The Meletians 
on the contrary, whose chief aim was to op- 
pose the authority claimed by the bishop of 
Alexandria, afterwards joined themselves 
to his great enemies, the Asians. Thus a 
contest, which at first related only to the 
limits of the Alexandrian bishop's powers, 
became through the influence of heated 
passions a controversy respecting an article 
of faith. The Meletian party was still 
existing in the fifth century.® 

1 Athanasius, Apologia. Secunda, Opp . tom. i. p. 
777, &c. 

2 Epiphanius, H^rei.lxviiL Opp. tom. 1. p. 716, &e. 

See Petavius, note on Epiphan. tom. ii. p. 274; and 
Basnage, Exercitatio de Rebus Sacris contra Baroniwn , 
p. 305, &c. 

3 Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. vi. ; Theodoret, 
Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap viii. [Two widely different 
accounts of the origin and cause of the Meletian schism 
have reached us. The one is from the pen of Athana- 
sius, their avowed foe ; the other is from Epiphanius, 
the historian of the early heresies. The Romish writers 
prefer the statement of Athanasius; but the moat 
learned Protestant writers of late generally follow 
Epiphanius. See Walch, Hist . der Ketxer. vol. iv. 
pages 355 — 410; Henke, Kirchenges. vol. i. p. 196, &c.; 
Schroeckh, Kirchenges . vol. v. pages 265 — 273 ; Nean- 
der, Kirchenges. vol. ii. pt. i. pages 463—471 ; and 
Gieseler's text-book translated by Cunningham, vol. i. 
p. 1 66. The statement of Athanasius ^ Apolog. ad Imp. 
Constantinum, Opera, tom. i. p.777, ed. Colon. 1686; 
is as follows; — “Peter, a bishop among us before the 
persecution and an acknowledged martyr in it, deposed 
in a common council of bishops an Egyptian bishop 
called Meletius, who stood convicted of many crimes, 
and especially of sacrificing to idols. Meletius did not 
appeal to another council, nor endeavour to purge him- 
self before Peter’s successors, but created a schism ; 
and his followers, instead of being called Christians, 
are called Meletians to this day. He at once began to 
utter reproaches against the bishops; and first he 
calumniated Peter, then his successor Achilles, and 
after him Alexander ; and he did this with craftiness, 
after the example of Absalom, that, by calumniating 
the innocent, he might hide the shanre of his own de- 
position/’ Such is the invective of their avowed 
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19. Not long after Meletius, one Eusta- 
thius excited great commotions in Armenia, 
Pontus, and the neighbouring countries, 
and was therefore condemned in the coun- 
cil of Gangra, which was held not long 

adversary. On the contrary, Epiphanius, who spent 
several years in Egypt, several of them probably in the 
lifetime of Meletius and certainly while the schism 
excited great attention, and who passed the rest of his 
life in the neighbourhood of Egypt and had constant 
communication with it, gives us a full and apparently 
very candid history of the schism, which is too long to 
be transcribed, but which is substantially as follows 
( liter, lxviii. Opera , tom. i. p. 716, &c. ed. Petau, 
Colon.): — During the persecution under Diocletian and 
Maximian, Peter the archbishop of Alexandria and 
Meletius an eminent bishop in Thebais (who ranked 
next to Peter, and under him managed ecclesiastical 
affairs) and many others were imprisoned. While 
several of these had suffered martyrdom and others had 
yielded to their fears, and saved themselves by sacrificing 
to idols, those eminent bishops were kept long in prison 
and reserved for the last victims. Those who had 
lapsed became anxious for reconciliation to the church, 
and they besought the confessors still in prison to in- 
terpose their authority. Warm debates arose on the 
subject among these confessors. Meletius and others 
held that the lapsed ought to be excluded from the 
church to the end of the persecution, and then if they 
appeared worthy, to he admitted to penances propor- 
tionate to their offences. But Peter maintained that 
they should at once be admitted to suitable pe- 
nances, and so be restored. At length Peter, finding 
his proposal defeated by the zeal of Meletius, hung out 
his mantle in the midst of the prison for a standard, 
and called on those who agreed with him to assemble 
round it, and those who sided with Meletius to repair 
to him. But the mass of the imprisoned confessors 
gathered round Meletius, and only a very few joined 
Peter. From this time the two parties worshipped 
separately, and the schism became complete — even in 
the prison! (This was in the year 306, according to 
Baronius, Annal. ann. 306, no. 44, or in the year 301, 
according to Pagi, Cntica , ad Baron, ann, 306, no. 
29 ) Peter afterwards suffered martyrdom, but Mele- 
tius and others were transported from place to place — 
sometimes shut up in the mines and sometimes ba- 
nished to distant regions. Everywhere Meletius 
ordained bishops, presbyters, and deacons; and erected 
separate churches, his followers having no communion 
with the others. Peter's successors retained the ancient 
churches, which were called the churches of the Catho- 
lics, while the new churches of the Meletians bore the 
eifcle of the martyrs’ churches. According to this ac- 
count of the origin of the schism, the only crime of 
Meletius was that he erected separate churches and 
ordained bishops, &c. over them, not subject to the 
archbishops of Alexandria nor holding communion 
with the Catholics. No other crime is alleged against 
him by the council of Nice which censured him, nor 
by the four bishops and martyrs (Hesychius, Pacho- 
mius, Theodoras, and Phileas) who remonstrated with 
him for his conduct. ( See their letter in Maffei, Osser- 
attzhni Letterarie, tom. iii. Verona, 1738; also Eusebius, 
Hist* Bedes, lib. viii. cap. xiii.) What therefore 
Athanasius charges upon him as his greatest offence, 
that he offered sacrifices to idols, is not only inconsis- 
tent with the explicit statement of Epiphanius, but is 
also highly improbable, not to say impossible, since the 
Meletian party owed its existence to its peculiar rigour 
against the lapsed; for such a party cannot be sup- 
posed to have been formed and ruled over from its 
commencement by the most notorious of all the lapsed, 
and one already deposed for this very crime. The 
subject of this schism was brought before the council 
of Nice in 325, and they endeavoured to remove it by 
confirming the jurisdiction of the archbishop of Alex- 
andria and limiting that of Meletius to his own diocese, 
and subjecting him and his clergy to certain other re- 
strictions. See the letter of the council to the African 
clergy in Socrates, Hist. Becks, lib, 1. cap. ix. The 
list of the Meletian clergy at that time embraced the 
names of twenty-eight bishops, with four presbyters 
and five deacons of Alexandria. See Athanasius, 
Apolog. ad Imp. Constant . Opp. tom". pages 78S-9, 


after the Nicene council.. Whether this 
man was Eustathius the bishop of Sebaste 
in Armenia, who was the coryphaeus of the 
semi-Arians, or whether the ancients con- ] 
founded two persons of the same name, is 
debated with nearly equal weight of argu- I 
ment on both sides. 1 The founder of the 
Eustathian sect is^ charged not so. much I 
with unsoundness in the faith as with ex- ' 
travagant notions of piety, for he is said to 
have prohibited marriage, the use of flesh 
and wine, love-feasts, &c. and to have re- 
commended immediate divorce to all mar- 
ried persons, and to have granted to children 
and servants the liberty of violating the 
commands of their parents and masteis 
under pretext of religion.® 

20. Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari in Sar- 
dinia, a man of decision, sternness, and vi- 
gour, who was driven into exile by the 1 
emperor Constantine for defending the 1 
Nicene doctrine of three persons in one 
God, first separated from Eusebius of Ver- 
celli in the year 363, because the latter was 
displeased that the former had consecrated 
Paulinas bishop of the church of Antioch. 
He afterwards separated himself from the 
communion of the whole church, because it 
had decreed that absolution might be granted 

who adds that there were in Egypt, &c. nearly one 
hundred bishops in his communion. Meletius did not 
long survive his censure, and after his death Alexander 
resorted to coercive measures in order to bring the 
Meletians to submission. They now applied to the 
emperor Constantine, and Eusebius bishop of Niconoe- 
dia promised to assist them if they would join with 
Arius. They consented, and he obtained from the 
emperor the privileges of a tolerated sect. But this 
alliance involved them in the Arian contests, and from 
this time many of the Meletians embraced the opinions 
of Arius. See Epiphanius, H ceres, lxviii. and Sozomen, 
Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. xxi. — Mur. 

i See Basnage, Annales Politico-Eccles. tome ii. p. 
840, &c. 

*- Socrates, Hist. Eccl. lib. ii. cap. xliii.; Sozomen, 
Hist * Eccl. lib. iii. cap. xiv. lib. ii. cap. xxiv.; Epipba- 
nius, Hares, lxvi, p. 110; Philostorgius, Hist. Eccl . 
lib. iii. cap. xvi. ; and Gundling, Notes ad Concilium 
Gangrense , p. 9, &c. [Walch, in his Hist, der Ketzer. 
vol. iii. pages 536 — 577, has treated circumstantially 
and solidly concerning the Eustathians. See also his 
Hist, der Kirchenversammlungen, p. 216, &c. The 
chief sources for a history of the Eustathians are the 
documents of the council of Gangra, consisting of a 
synodical epistle and twenty canons. From these 
sources both Socrates and Sozomen derived their infor- 
mation. The author of the Life of St. Basil which is 
prefixed to the third vol. of the works of Basil, main- 
tains (cap. v. sec. iv. &e.) that the founder of this party 
was not Eustathius, butrather A8rius: and that therefore 
the persons with whom the council of Gangra had to 
do should not be called Eustathians but Aferians. But 
the arguments are not so powerful as to compel a re- 
flecting reader to abandon the common opinion. Whe- ! 
ther the bishop of Sebaste in Armenia, who is so famous 
in the history of the Arian heresy, and who had some 
connexion with Alarms, or another Eustathius, was the 
origin of this controversy, cannot be determined with 
certainty. Yet the arguments for the first supposition 
seem to preponderate. This Eustathius was a pupil; of ; 
ASrius, and a lover of monkery. Many different coun- 
cils passed their judgment on him— some putting him i 
down, and others regarding him as a valuable man, , 
Be has been accused of instability in his belief; but be \ 
scorns properly to have been a semi- 4 nan. — Schl. 1 
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to those bishops who under Constantius had 
deserted to the Arians ; L at least this is cer- 

1 Rufinus, Hist. Eccl. lib. i. cap. xxx.; Socrates, 
Hist. Eccl. lib. iii. cap. ix. See also Tillemont. Me- 
mo ires d l' Hist, de I’Eglise, tome vii. p. 521, ed. Paris 
[and, above all others, Walch, hist, det Ketzer . vol. iii. 
pages 338— 377. From him we shall enlarge the ac- 
count given by Mosheim. When the orthodox party 
under Constantius, after the adverse result to them of 
the council of Arles, found themselves in great danger, 
and were deliberating about requesting the emperor to 
summon a new council, Lucifer proceeded to Rome, 
and being constituted envoy of the Romish bishop 
Liberius, he thence repaired to the imperial court in 
Gaul, and obtained of the emperor the council of Milan, 
by which however the emperor intended to further his 
own purposes. And as Lucifer was one of those who 
in that council zealously espoused the cause of the 
orthodox, he fell under the emperor’s displeasure, and 
was sent among others into banishment. When the 
death of the emperor left him at liberty to return from 
exile, he became involved m the Meletian controversy 
at Antioch, and this occasioned his tailing out with 
Eusebius, bishop of Vercelli; for he led on and conse- 
crated the aged Paulinus bishop, which Eusebius greatly 
disapproved, because, according to the decrees of the 
council held at Alexandria by Athanasius, he with 
Lucifer was commissioned to heal the division at An- 
tioch, which was now widened still more by the unwise 
step of Lucifer. The same council had also decreed 
that the Arian bishops, after acceding to the Nicene 
creed, might be received into the church and remain 
in their offices. But the refusal of Eusebius to approve 
of the proceedings of Lucifer at Antioch, and the mild 
regulations ot the Alexandrian council respecting those 
he accounted apostate bishops, which he could by no 
means approve, induced him to break oft* all church 
communion with such as approved those regulations ; 
and thence aroSfe the schism which bears his name. 
After this separation he continued to exercise his 
functions at Cagliari for nine years, and at last died at 
an advanced age. — Schl. [The following more full 
account of the Meletian controversy at Antioch is 
given by Schlegel from Walch :— After the council of 
Nice, Eustathius, bishop of Antioch, very strenuously 
opposed the progress of Arian doctrines, and was there- 
fore deprived of his office, and another was elected in 
his place who was more favourable to the Arians ; and 
after him succeeded others, all holding Arian senti- 
ments. The last of these was Eudoxius, who was 
removed to Constantinople on the deposition of Mace- 
donius, bishop of that city, a. d. 360. Meletius of 
Syria was now chosen bishop of Antioch by a council. 
He had before been bishop of Sebaste, and the heads of 
the Arian party supposed him to hold the Arian senti- 
ments. He at least held communion with Arians, and 
had by his virtuous life obtained a high reputation. At 
first Meletius concealed his sentiments, and in his pub- 
lic discourses treated only on practical subjects. But 
! as one part of his hearers were Orthodox and the other 
; part Arians, he did not long leave them in uncertainty, 
but acknowledged to them his conviction of the cor- 
rectness of the Nicene faith. This acknowledgment 
was the source of much suffering to Meletius. The 
Arians resented it very highly that he should disappoint 
their expectations ; and as he would not retract, they 
deprived him of his office a.d. 362, by the aid of the 
emperor Constantius, and banished him from the coun- 
try. Meletius now left Antioch and went to his native 
city Melitene. In his place Euzoius, one of the oldest 
friends of Arius, was appointed. But the orthodox, 
who would not acknowledge him as a bishop, now 
wholly ceased to worship with the Arians, which they 
iiad done up to this tune. Thus there were now three 
parties at Antioch — the Arians who acknowledged 
Euzoius for their bishop; the Kustathians, who ever 
since the deposition of Eustathius (a.d. 327), whom 
they regarded as the legitimate bishop of Antioch, had 
ceased to worship with the Arians, and held their sepa- 
rate meetings without making disturbance; and the 
Meletians, who were the majority and who acknow- 
ledged Meletius for the legitimate bishop. The Mele- 
tians were willing to unite with the Kustathians, on 
condition that they would look upon Meletius as them- 
selves did. But the Kustathians refused to do so, and 
would not acknowledge the Meletians for brethren. 
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tain, that the little company of his followers 
or the Luciferians, would have no inter- 
course with the bishops who joined them- 
selves to the Arian sect, nor with those who' 
had absolved these bishops after confessing 
their fault, and thus they renounced the 
whole church. 2 They are likewise reported 
to have held erroneous sentiments respect- 
ing the human soul, viewing it as generated 
from the bodies of the parents, or as trans- 
fused by the parents into their children* 3 
21. About the same time, or not long 
after, Aerius, a presbyter, monk, and semi- 
Arian, rent Armenia, Pontus, and Cappa- 
docia, by opinions different from those 
commonly received, and thus founded a 
sect. First, he maintained that by divine 
appointment there was no difference be- 
tween bishops and presbyters. Yet it is 
not very clear how far he carried this sen- 
timent, though it is certain that it was very 
pleasing to many who were disgusted with 


because they considered both them and their bishop as 
not pure enough from the Arian infection. Athanasius, 
Eusebius of Vercelli, and Lucifer, attempted to recon- 
cile these divisions. Lucifer afterwards (a.d. 362 
consecrated a new bishop of Antioch, whom howevei 
the Eustathians only would receive. Meletius now 
came back to Antioch, and thus there were two 
bishops of Antioch, Paulinus (the Eustathian bishop) 
and Meletius, and the difficulties were increased rather 
than settled by the procedure of Lucifer. The foreign 
bishops took part in this controversy. Athanasius 
looked on Paulinus as the most orthodox, and therefore 
he and the greater part of the West took the side of 
Paulinus. The eastern bishops were on the side of 
Meletius, who was exiled by the emperor Valens, but 
returned after that emperor’s death, and suddenly died, 
ad. 311. * The Greek and the Latin churches en- 
rolled him among the saints after his death. As respects 
the Latin church, this was a very extraordinary trans- 
action. Meletius died entirely out of communion with 
the Romish see ; and yet he is numbered among their 
saints l Either the pope then must not be infallible, or 
the Romish church worships as saints persons who, 
according to her own principles, are unworthy of wor- 
ship, The death of Meletius did not restore peace at 
Antioch. The Meletians, instead of acknowledging 
Paulinus for a legitimate bishop, elected Fiavianus, an 
orthodox and irreproachable character, for a successor 
to Meletius. This Fiavianus was supported by the 
bishops of Syria, Palestine, Phoenicia, Cappadocia, 
Galatia, the Lesser Asia, and Thrace; on the side ot 
Paulinus were the bishops of Rome and Italy, and of 
Egypt and Arabia, who wished for the deposition of 
Fiavianus, Paulinus died in 389; but instead of 
giving peace to the church, influenced probably by a 
fanatical obstinacy, he consecrated before his death one 
Evagrms as his successor over ills little party. Soon 
after a.d. 393 Evagrius died, but the disunion still 
continued. Finally, through the prudence and the 
peace-making temper of Chrysostom, peace and eccle- 
siastical communion between the two parties were 
restored. Fiavianus was acknowledged by the foreign 
bishops as the bishop of Antioch, "s et there remained 
a little handful of Eustathians, who did not unite with 
the general church, till Fiavianus was succeeded by 
other bishops. See Walch, Hist, der Ketzer • vol. iv. 
pages 41 0—502. — Schl. 

* See the petition addressed to Theodosius, by Mar- 
cellinus and Faustinus, two Luciferians, in the works 
of Sirmond, tom. ii. p. 229, See. 

3 See Augustine, He B ceres, cap. lxxxi.; and on that 
passage see Hanaeus, p. 346. [This account is very 
doubtful, and Augustine himself dees not state it as a 
i matter of certainty. See Walch, ubi stepra., p.. r 36$,— 
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the arrogance of the bishops of that age. 
In the next place, Aerius disapproved of 
prayers for the dead, the stated fasts, the 
celebration of Easter, and other things, 
which most persons regarded as the very 
soul of religion. 1 He seems to have aimed 
to reduce religion to its primitive simplicity; 
a design which, in itself considered, was 
laudable, though in the motives and the 
mode of proceeding there were perhaps 
some things censurable. 

22. There were various persons of this 
character in the fourth century who were 
disgusted with the progress of superstition 
and of errors respecting the true nature of 
religion, and who opposed the general cur- 
rent ; but the only fruit of their labour was 
that they were branded with infamy. Emi- 
nent among them was Jovinian, an Italian 
monk, who taught first at Rome and then 
at Milan near the close of the century, and 
persuaded many that all persons whatsoever, 
if they keep the vows they make to Christ 
in baptism and lead godly lives, have an 

l Epiphanius, H ceres. lxxv. p. 905, &c.; Augustine, 
De H ceres, c. liii. and some others. [The last is not a 
witness of much weight. He had no acquaintance with 
the Adrians, hut took one part of his statement from 
Epiphanius ubi supra, and the other from Philastrius, 
De H ceres, c. Ixxii. p. 140. Epiphanius had it in his 
power to get, and did get, better information respecting 
the oriental controversies than Philastrius could. The 
latter speaks of Agrius as one unknown to him ; the 
former as one whose history he well knew, and who was 
then alive. Epiphanius knew the Encratites very well, 
and he distinguishes them from the Adrians; but 
Philastrius confounds them. A&rius was a native of 
Pontus or of the Lesser Armenia, an eloquent man, and 
a Mend of the well-known semi-Anan Eustathius, 
afterwards bishop of Sebaste, with whom he lived at 
the same time among the monks. The elevation of 
Eustathius to the see of Sebaste first awakened envy in 
Abiius, he having himself aspired after that promotion. 
To allay that feeling Eustathius made his friend a 
presbyter, and committed to his care the superinten- 
dence of a house for the reception of strangers. But 
the good understanding between them was of short 
continuance. Abrius could be restrained by nothing 
from his restless conduct towards his bishop, whom he 
accused of avarice and misappropriation of the funds 
for the poor. _ At last they came to a breach. Aerius 
abandoned his office and his hospital, and acquired 
many adherents, to whom none would show indulgence, 
as the disposition to persecute was then almost univer- 
sal among the clergy Aferius maintained that in the 
times of the apostles there was no difference between a 
bishop and a presbyter ; and this he solidly proved from 
passages in Paid. ^ He was not disposed to abolish the 
human rights of bishops, but only to rescue the presby- 
ters from episcopal oppression in the exercise of their 
legitimate functions. He held the prayers and the 
alms of the living for the dead to be useless and dan- 
gerous, and discarded the regular prescribed Christian 
fasts on certain days. The festival of Easter he did i 
not wholly discard, as it is commonly supposed, but - 
only the ceremony of slaying a lamb at Easter, which ] 
according to ancient custom was practised by some i 
Christians. This appears from the argument by which 
he supported his opinion. For he says, “ Christians 
should keep no Passover, because Paul declares Christ, 
who was slain for us, to be our Paschal Lamb.” This 
reasoning would be insipid, if ASrius proposed by it to 
put down altogether the whole festival of Easter. 
ASrius was therefore in the right and his opposers in 
the wrong. Only his obstinacy in pushing matters to 
a schism is blameable. See Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. , 
to\ lii. pages 321 — 338 . — ScM 


equal title to the rewards of heaven, and 
consequently that those who spent their! 
lives in celibacy, or macerate their bodies by 
fasting, are no more acceptable to God than | 
those who lived in wedlock, and nourished ! 
their bodies with moderation and sobriety. 
These sentiments were first condemned by 
the church of Rome, and then by Ambrose 1 
in a council held at Milan in the year 390.* 
The emperor Iionorius enacted penal laws 
against those holding such sentiments, and 
Jovinian he banished to the island Boa.® 
Jovinian published his opinions in a book, 1 
against which Jerome in the following cen- 
tury wrote a most bitter and abusive trea- 
tise, which is still extant. 

23. Of all the religious controversies, 
those concerning Origen made the greatest 
noise and continued the longest. Though 
Origen had long been accused of many 
errors, yet hitherto most Christians had re- 
garded his name with veneration. But now 
the Arians, cunningly looking on every side 
for support, maintained that this great man 
had been of their party. Some believed 
them, and therefore indulged the same ha- 
tred towards Origen as towards the Arians. 
Yet some of the most eminent, and best in- 
formed men rebutted the charge, and strove 
to vindicate the reputation of their master 
against these aspersions. Among these, 

8 See Jerome In Jom'nmnum, Opp. tom. ii; Augus- 
tine, De Eceres. c. lxxxii. ; Ambrose, Bp. vi. ike. [Jo- 
vinian lived at Rome when he advanced the doctrines 
which were so strenuously opposed; yet it is uncertain 
whether Rome or Milan was his native place. He was 
not unlearned, and he lived a single life. To the pre- 
ceding doctrines of Jovinian the following may be 
added:— That Mary ceased to be a virgin by bringing 
forth Christ, which some denied; that the degrees of 
future blessedness do not depend on the meritoriousness 
of our good works ; and that a truly converted Chris- 
tian, so long as he is such, cannot sin wilfully, but will 
so resist the temptations of the devil as not to be over- 
come by him. For these doctrines Jovinian was 
accused by some Christians at Rome, before Siricius, 
the Roman bishop. _ A council was assembled by Siri- 
cius, ^ by which Jovinian was condemned and excom- 
municated. He then retired with his friends to 
There they were condemned by a council which 
Ambrose assembled. By such persecution the party 
was soon crashed. See Walch, Hist . der Ketzer. vol, 
m. pages 635 — 682. — Schl. [The reader will find fur- 
ther references to this controversy between Jerome and 
Jovinian in the next century, pt. ii. chap. iii. sec, 14. 
when the kindred dispute between the same father and 
Vigilantius is discussed 22. 

3 Codex Theodosianus , tom. iii. p. 218, tom. vi. p. 
193. [This law is dated in the year 412 ; but according 
to the representation of Jerome, Jovinian, in the year 
406 , must have been dead some considerable time . The 
law therefore must have been aimed against altogether 
a different person— and there appears in it no traces of 
thu_ complaints brought against Jovinian— or the date 
of it must be erroneous, as was conjectured by Tille- 
mont, tome; x. pages 229, 753. See Walch, Hist, der 
Zetzer. vol. iii, p. 664, &a.—JSchl. [Jovinian was 
condemned at Rome and Milan about the year and 
with him eight other persons. About the year 396, 
Sarmatio and Barbatianus, two monks of Milan, ad- 
vanced similar doctrines at Vercelli. See Ambrose, 
Bvist. lxin. (or xxv. or lxxxii in some editions! ad 
1 VerceU. Bcctes.—Mur . 
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Eusebius, bishop of Osesarea, stood pre- 
eminent in consequence of his written 
Apology for Origen . And I believe this 
storm, raised against the honour of a man 
to whom the whole Christian world paid 
respect, would have soon subsided if new 
commotions had not arisen which proceeded 
from another source. 

24. All the monks, and especially those 
of Egypt, were enthusiastic admirers of 
Origen, and they spared no pains to disse- 
minate everywhere the opinions which they 
imbibed from him. Yet they could pot 
persuade all to believe that those opinions 
were sound and correct. Hence first ap- 
peared a kind of smothered disagreement 
respecting the character of Origen’s doc- 
trines, which gradually increased till it 
burst into an open flame. Among many 
others, John, bishop of Jerusalem, was in 
favour of Origen ; and as Epiphanius and 
Jerome were from other causes hostile to 
John, they endeavoured to excite odium 
against him on this ground. He defended 
himself in such a way as to protect the re- 
putation of Origen, and at the same time to 
have the whole swarm of monks and innu- 
merable others on his side. From this be- 
ginning arose those vehement contests 
respecting the doctrines of Origen which 
pervaded both the East and the West. In 
the West they were fomented especially by 
Rufinus, a presbyter of Aquileia,. who trans- 
lated some of Origen’s books into Latin, 
and who showed not obscurely that he was 
pleased with the sentiments those books 
contained. 1 He therefore now incurred 
the implacable wrath of Jerome. But^ at 
length Rufinus being dead, the men of high 
reputation in the West opposing the pro- 
gress of Origenism both by their influence 
and their writings, these commotions seemed 
to subside in the West. 

25. In the East far greater troubles came 
upon the church on account of prigenism. 
Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria, who was 
for various reasons hostile to some of the 
monks of Scetys and Nitria, taxed them 
with their Origenism, and ordered them to 
throw away the books of Origen. The 
monks resisted his command, alleging some- 
times that the objectionable passages in the 
writings of that holy man were interpola- 
tions of the heretics, and sometimes that it 
was improper to condemn the whole toge- 
ther on account of a few censurable passages. 
Theophilus therefore having assembled a 
council at Alexandria in the year 399, which 
condemned the Origenists, with an armed 

1 See especially Fontaninus, Hist. Liter. Aqvileims . 

lib. iv. cap. iii. p 177, <fec. where he gives an elaborate 

Mstory of Rufinas. 
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force drove the monks from the moun- 
tain of Nitria. They first fled to Jerusa- 
lem, and thence removed to Scythopolis; 
but finding themselves insecure there like- 
wise, they set sail for Constantinople, in- 
tending to lay their cause before the imperial 
court. 2 The remainder of their history 
belongs to the next century. But it is 
proper to remark that those who are deno- 
minated Origenists in the writings of this 
age were not all of one character ; for this 
ambiguous term sometimes denotes merely 
a person who was friendly to Origen, one 
who looked upon his books as corrupted and 
did not defend the errors of which lie was 
accused ; but at other times it designates 
persons who admitted that Origen taught 
all that he was charged with teaching, and 
who resolutely defended his opinions. Of 
this latter class were many of the monks. 

CHAPTER IY. 

HISTORY OF CEREMONIES AND RITES. 

1. While the fostering care of the em- 
perors sought to advance the Christian 
religion, the indiscreet piety of the bishops 
obstructed its true nature and oppressed its 
energies by the multiplication of rites and 
ceremonies. The observation of Augustine 
is well known — That the yoke once laid 
upon the Jews was more supportable than 
that laid on many Christians in his age. 3 
For the Christian bishops introduced, with 
but slight alterations into the Christian 
worship, those rites and institutions by which 
formerly the Greeks and Romans and other 
nations had manifested their reverence to- 
wards their imaginary deities, supposing 
that the people would more readily embrace 
Christianity if they perceived the rites, 
handed down to them from their fathers, 
still existing unchanged among the Chris- 
tians, and perceived that Christ and the 
martyrs were worshipped in the same man- 
ner as formerly their gods were. There 
was of course little difference in these times 
between the public worship of the Christians 
and that of the Greeks and Romans.^ In 
both alike there were splendid robes, mitres, 
tiaras, wax-tapers, croziers, 4 processions, 

2 See Huet, Origeniana, lib. ii. cap. iv. p. 196, &c.; 
Doucin, Hist, de L* Origenisme , lira-, iii. p. 95, &c.; 
Hieron. a Prato, Dies. vi. in Sulpitium Severum De 
Monachis ob Origenis Nomen ex Nitria totaque Mgypto 
pubis , , p. 273, Veron. 1741, fol. These writers cite the 
ancient authorities, but they make some mistakes. 
[The literary history of this controversy is given by 
Walch, Hist. Eccles. p. 1042, &c .—Schl, [The history 
itself, but without naming authorities, is given by 
Neander in his Chrysostom u . dessen Zeitalter . pt. ii. 
p. 163, &c.— Mur. 

3 Augustine, Ad Januarium, Epist. cxbc. according to 
the ancient division. 

4 The crosier or bishop’s staff was exactly of the 
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lustrations, images, golden and silver vases, 
and innumerable other things. 1 

2. No sooner had Constantine renounced 
the religion of his ancestors than magnificent 
temples were everywhere erected, which 
were adorned with pictures and images, and 
which both in their external and their in- 
ternal form were very similar to the fanes 
and temples of the gods. 2 These temples 
were of two kinds. Some were erected at 
the graves of the martyrs, and were called 
Martyria The people assembled in these 
only at stated times. Others were intended 
for the ordinary and common meetings for 
religious worship, and were afterwards 
called by the Latins Tituli. 3 Both were 
consecrated with imposing pomp, and with 
rites borrowed in great measure from the 
ancient pontifical code of the Romans; and 
what is more strange, a great part of reli- 
gion was supposed to consist in a multitude 
of churches, and the right of patronage, as 
it is called, was introduced among Chris- 
tians for no other reason than to induce 
opulent persons to build churches. 4 Thus 
in this particular the true religion evidently 


form of the lituus, the chief ensign of the ancient 
Augurs. See Cicero, De Dioinatione , lib. i. cap. xvii. 
—Mur. 

l Those who wish to inquire farther into this resem- 
blance between Christian and Pagan rites should read 
Middleton's Letter from Rome \ showing the exact Con- 
formity between Popery and Paganism; Lond. 1740. 
This discussion had been opened in the beginning of 
the previous century by a French divine, De Croy, in 
his Les Trois Confoi mi ties, 1605, afterwards translated 
into English, entitled. Harmony qf the Romish Chmch 
with Gentilism, Judaism , and Ancient Heresies ; Lond. 
162C. Various other works on this question have been 
published on the continent, the names of which may be 
seen in Walch’s Bibho. Theol. Selecta , vol. ii. p. 371, 
&c — R. 

a See Spanheim, Prewoes sur les Cesars de Julien , p. 
47 ; but especially Le Brun, Explication Litter ale et IHs- 
tor, des Ceiemimies de la Messe , tome ii. p. 101, &c. For 
a description of such a temple see Eusebius, De Vita 
Constantini, lib. !ii. cap. xxxv. &c. Plates representing 
the interior form are given by Beveridge, Adnotat. ad 
Pandectus Canonum , tom. ii. p. 70, and by Spanheim, 
Institut. Hist . Eccles . in his Opp. tom. i. p. 860. Some 
parts of the Christian temples were after the pattern of 
the Jewish temple. See Vitringa, De Synagoga Vetera. 
lib. iiL p.466. [Some of these temples were new build- 
ings erected by the emperors, others were pagan temples 
transmuted to Christian churches. See Codex. Theodos. 
lib. be* tit, xvii. legem, ii.; and Jerome, Chronicon, ann. 
332. From the Jews was borrowed the division into 
the holy of holies, the holy place and the court ; from 
which came the chancel, the nave, and the porch, fimta, 
mbs, and vap&q^.—Schl. 

^ Mabihon, Museum Italic, tom. ii. in Comment, ad 
Ordin. Roman, p. 16, &c. [The Tiiult of the middle 
ages were properly the parish churches under the care 
of presbyters, who derived their titles from the respect- 
ive churches. See Du Cange, Glossarium Med. et Inf. 
Latin, voce Titulus. — Mur. , 

4 Boehmer, Jus Bedes. Protestant, tom. i!i. p. 466, 
&c. Bibliotheque ItaUque , tome v. p. 166, &c. [Who- 
ever erected to any god either a larger or a s mall er 
temple had the right of designating the priests and 
attendants on the altar who should offi ci ate there. 
And whoever erected a Christian temple possessed the 
same right in regard to those who should -minister 
there. This induced many persons to build churches. 
-Schl. 
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copied after superstition; for the ancient 
nations supposed that a country or province 
would be the more prosperous and secure, 
the more temples, fanes, and chapels were 
there erected to the gods and heroes, be- 
cause those gods would be ashamed not to 
show themselves patrons and defenders of 
the people who worshipped and honoured 
them with so much zeal. The same senti- 
ment prevailed among the Christians. They 
supposed the more temples there were de- 
dicated to Christ, to his servants and 
friends, the more certain they might he of 
assistance from Christ and his friends ; for 
they supposed God, Christ, and the inha- 
bitants of heaven equally with us wretched 
mortals to be delighted and captivated with 
external signs and expressions of respect. 

3. The Christian worship consisted in 
hymns, prayers, reading the holy scriptures, 
a discourse to the people, and then closed 
with the celebration of the Lord’s supper ; 
but these exercises were accompanied with 
various ceremonies, better calculated to 
please the eye than to excite true devotion. 6 
But all congregations did not by any means 
follow one and the same rule or form. Each 
individual bishop according ^ to his own 
views, and as the circumstances of times, 
places, and persons suggested, prescribed 
to his own flock such a form of public wor- 
ship as he judged best. Hence the variety 
of liturgies which were in use before the 
Roman pontiff arrogated to himself supreme 
power in religious matters, and persuaded 
people that they ought to copy after the 
principal church, the common mother of 
them all, as well in doctrine as in their 
modes of worship. 

4. It would be tedious to go over all the 
parts of public worship; I will therefore 
content myself with a few observations. 
The prayers had declined very much from 
their primitive simplicity and solemnity, 
and became turgid and bombastic. Among 
the public hymns the Psalms of David were 
now received. 6 The public discourses 
anions the Greeks especially were formed 
according to the rules for civil eloquence, 

5 The form of public worship or the liturgy of this 
age, may be very well learned in general from Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Catechesis xxii,; and from the Apostolic 
Constitutions , which are falsely ascribed to Clemens 
Romanus. These writers are carefully explained and 
interpreted by Le Brun, Explication Litter, et IJistor. de 
la Messe , tome ii. p. 53, &c. whioh is a very learned 
work. [See also Ernesti’s Antimnrator. p. 13, &c.—* 
Schl. 

6 Beausobre, Hist, du Manicheisme , tome ii. p, 014, &c, 
[They were sung in course or in their order, Cassi* 
an, Institution, lib. ii. cap. ii. iv. lib. in. cap. iii.. Yet 
ior the public worship on certain occasions particular 
psalms were appointed (Augustine on Ps. xxi.), and it 
lay with the bishop to designate what psalms he would 
havesung. Athanasius. Analog, ii. Augustine on Ps. 
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and were better adapted to call forth the 
admiration of the rude multitude who love 
display than to amend the heart. And that 
no foolish and senseless custom might be 
omitted in their public assemblies, the peo- 
ple were allowed to applaud their orators 
as had been practised in the forum and in 
the theatres ; nay, they were instructed both 
to applaud and to clap the preachers. 1 Who 
could suppose that men professing to despise 
vain glory, and who were appointed to show 
to others the emptiness of all human things, 
would become so senseless ? 

5. The first day of the week, on which 
Christians were accustomed to meet for the 
worship of God, Constantine required by a 
special law to be observed more sacredly 
than before. 2 In most congregations of 
Christians five annual festivals were ob- 
served, in remembrance namely of the Sa- 
viour’s birth, of his sufferings and death for 
the sins of men, of his resurrection, of his 
ascension to heaven, and of the descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon his ministers. Of 
these festivals that of the fourteen days sa- 
cred to the memory of Christ’s return to 
life was observed with much more ceremony 
than the rest. 3 The oriental Christians 
kept the memorial of the Saviour’s birth and 
of his baptism on one and the same day, 
namely,, the sixth day of January, and this 
day they called Epiphany ; 4 but the western 
Christians seem always to have consecrated 
;the twenty-fifth day of December to the 
memory of the Saviour’s birth; for what is 
reported of the Roman bishop, Julian I. 
that he transferred the memorial of Christ’s 
birth from the sixth of January to the 
twenty-fifth of December, 3 appears to me 


1 Ferrarius, De Veter wn Acclamationibus et Plausu , 

p. 66. 

2 Gothofrcdus, Notes to the Codex Theodos . tom. i. p. 
135. [See Eusebius, De Vita Constan. lib. iv. cap. 
xviii. xix. xx. xxiii.; Sozomen, Hist. Eccl. lib. i. cap. 
viii. The principal laws of Constantine and his suc- 
cessors in regard to the Lord's day and the other 
festivals, are collected in the Codex Just ini anus, lib. iij. 
tit. xii. leg. 1—11. The Lord’s day and the other fes- 
tivals were placed on the same level. On them all the 
courts of justice and the public offices were to be 
closed, except in certain urgent cases. Constantine in 
the year 321 required the inhabitants of cities and all 
mechanics to suspend their business on the Lord’s day; 
but he allowed such as resided in the country full 
liberty to pursue their agriculture, because it was sup- 
posed necessary for them to sow their fields and prop 
their vines when the weather and the season best suited. 
The emperor Leo however in the year 469, thought 
agriculture required no exception, and therefore he 
included farmers under the same prohibition with 
mechanics. See Imp. Leonis Novella, constitut. 54. — 
Mur . 

3 Gothofredus, Notes on the Codex Theodos. tom. i. 

143 . . 

4 geo Beausobre, Hist, du Maniciieisme , tome u. p. 
693, See. 

5 See Asseman, Biblioth. Orient Clement Vatic. 
tom. ii. p. i64 ; Alph. Du Vignoies, Dissert, in the 
Biblio. German, tom. ii. p. 29. [Additional remarks 
on the origin of the festivals : — The first Christians 


very questionable. The untoward success ' 
of the age in finding the dead bodies of cer- * 
tain holy men increased immensely the 
commemorations of the martyrs. Devout 

being chiefly Jews, who were accustomed to assemble 
at Jerusalem on the great festivals, found it advanta- 
geous after their conversion to continue to meet in 
that city on the two great feasts of the Passover and 
Pentecost. While thus assembled at Jerusalem, they 
would naturally recognise with thrilling emotions the 
recurring anniversaries of their Lord’s crucifixion, 
resurrection from the dead, ascension to heaven, and 
sending down the Holy Spirit at Pentecost. All these 
days — Good Friday , Easter Sunday, Ascens.on Day, 
and Whitsuntide — occurred during the Jewish feasts of 
the Passover and Pentecost, or in the interval between 
them, and having been observed with peculiar interest 
were at length considered as Christian festivals which 
apostolic usage had introduced, and were sanctioned by 
general councils. Augustine ( Epist liv. or cxviii. cap. 
i.) mentions them as the only festivals which were then 
regarded as having such an origin and sanction He 
admits indeed that the Christians of his age observed 
also Christmas , or the day of Christ’s nativity, as a fes- 
tival; but he considered it of later origin and less 
sacred than the four above mentioned ( Epist . Iv. or 
cxix. cap. i.) As Augustine represents Christmas as 
neither derived from apostolic usage nor sanctioned by 
any general council, Baillet very candidly says ( Vies 
des Saints, tom iii. p. 290), “ There can be no reason- 
able doubt that it had its rise after the council of Nice." 

Such a conclusion is the more probable from the ante- 
Nieene fathers omitting to speak of any such festival in 
the church, and from their great indifference about 
ascertaining the day of the Saviour’s birth. The fol- 
lowing passage from Clemens Alex. ( Stromata , lib. i. 
p. 340 or 249) is almost the only genuine passage of an 
ante-Nicene writer which can be supposed to allude to> 
such festivals, and as it states the different conjectures 
in that age respecting the day of Christ’s birth, and 
manifests the indifference with which even the learned 
treated the subject, the passage is worth giving entire. 
Clemens had just given a list of all the Roman emper- 
ors till the death of Commodus, a.d. 192, and had 
stated in what years of certain emperors the Saviour 
was either born, or baptized, or crucified. He thensays: 

— “ There are some who over curiously (Trepiepyorepov) 
assign not only the year, but also the day of nor Sa- 
I viour’s nativity, which they say was in the twenty- 
eighth year of Augustus, on the (25th of Pachon) 20tb 
of May. And the followers of Basilides observe also 
the day of his baptism as a festival, spending the whole 
previous night in reading ; and they say it was in the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius Ceesar, on the (15th of Tybi) 

1 0th of January ; hut some say it was on the ( 1 1th) 7th 
of that month* Among those who nicely calculated 
the time of his passion, some say it was in the sixteenth 
year of Tiberius Caesar, the (35th of Phamenoth) 22d 
of March ; others say the (25th of Pharmuthi) 21st of 
of April ; afid others that it was on the ( 19th of Phar- 
muthi) J&tfa of April that the Saviour suffered. Nay, 
some of them say that he was born in (Pharmuthi) 
April, the (25th or 26th) 20th or 21st day,” After the 
establishment of Christianity by Constantine, and 
among the new institutions which were intended for 
the benefit of the church, we seem authorised to place 
the commemoration of Christ’s advent. This the 
oriental Christians generally assigned to the 6th of 
January, on which day they supposed both the birth 
and baptism of Christ occurred, and in reference to 
both they called it Epiphany . But the Western Chris- 
tians observed the 25th of December as their festival of 
the nativity. According to an epistle of John, arch- 
bishop of Nice (in the Auctar. Biblio. Pair ed. Com- 
befis, tom. ii. p. 207) and an anonymous writer cited 
by Cotelerius (ad Comtii. Apostol. v. xiiL), it was 
Julian L bishop of Rome, a.d. 337 — 352, who first 
ascertained this to be the right day ; and though this 
authority is not the best, yet it is generally admitted 
that the designation of the 25th of December for the 
festival was first made about the middle of the fourth 
century. Afterwards the oriental churches gradually 
came into the Roman custom, most of them before the ,, 
end of the century. On the other hand fee Western , J 
churches adopted the oriental Epiphany on fee 
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men would have readily consented to the 
multiplication of festivals, if the time that 
Christians consumed in them had been em- 
ployed to advance them in true holiness ; 
but the majority spent the time rather in 
idleness and dissipation and other vices than 
in the worship of God. It is well known 
among other things what opportunities of 
sinning were offered to the licentious by the 
Vigils, as they were called, of Easter and 
Whitsuntide. 

6. It was believed that nothing was more 
effectual to repel the assaults of evil spirits 
and to propitiate the Deity than fasting. 
Hence it is easy to discover why the rulers 
of the church ordained fasts by express 
laws, and commanded as a necessary duty 
what was before left at discretion. The 
Quadragesimal or Lent fast, as it was called, 
was considered more sacred than all the 
rest, though it was not as yet fixed to a de- 
terminate number of days. 1 But it should 


January, as the proper festival of Christ’s baptism. 
The motives which led the Western churches to place 
"he festival of the nativity on the 25th of December are 
not dearly ascertained. Some among the Catholics 
as Harduin), and many among the Protestants (as 
Hospinian, Jablonski, Eisinschmid, Gieseler, &c.), 
think that day was chosen— first, because it was the day 
on which the Romans celebrated their festival of nata- 
tis softs invicti, or of the sun’s passing the southern 
solstice and beginning to return northward — a fit em- 
blem of the approach of the Sun of Righteousness to 
mortals (see the orations of Augustine and Chrysostom 
on the nativity of Christ); and, secondly, because the 
establishment of a Christian festival of several days, at 
that season of the year, might supplant the Saturnalia 
and other corrupting festivals of the pagans. But 
other reasons may be stated. Some no doubt believed 
that the 25th of .December was the most probable day ; 
and all might have felt it desirable to have a Christian 
festival at some other season of the year than the fifty 
nr sixty days next after the vernal equinox, into which 
all the older festivals were clustered. From the first 
institution of this festival the Western nations seem to 
have transferred to it many of the follies and censura- 
ble practices which prevailed in the pagan festivals of 
the same season, such as adorning the churches fantas- 
tically, mingling puppet shows and dramas with 
worship, universal feasting and merry-making, visits 
and salutations, presents and jocularity, revelry and 
drunkenness. For, from the days of Augustine and 
Chrysostom down to our present times, we find many 
devout persons deprecating the heathenish manner in 
which the festival was kept, and labouring to give it a 
more Christian character. The Christmas holidays — 
which by a law of Theodosius the Great (a.d. 383— 
395) were to comprise fourteen days, or the seven days 
before and after Christmas ( Codex Justinian, lib, iii. 
, "Sr* ^*) — have borne so close a resemblance to 

tiie Roman Saturnalia, Sigillaria, &c. and to the Juel 
[Yule] feast of the ancient Goths, as to afford strong 
presumption of an unhappy alliance between them 
from the first See Baillet, Vies des Saints, Dec. 25, 
tome iii. p. 295, &c.; Eisenschmid, Geschichte der Sonn- 
und-Festtffge f Lelp. 1793, p. 99, &c.; Hospinian, De 
Ortg. Festor. Christ . ed. 1684, p. 168, &c.; Neander, 
Kirchenges. vol L pt. ii. p. 527, &c.; and his Chrysos- 
tom u. dessen Zeitalter, vol. i. p. 236, &c. 259, &c. 288, 
&e. ; Schroeckh, Kirchenges. vol x p. 349, &c,; and 
Bl , n ?ham, Orig. Eccles. book xx. chap, iv — 
i Daille, De Jejuniis et Quadragesima, lib. iv [The 
Quadragesimal fast was at first of only forty hours, 
titerwards it was extended to several days and even 
weeks, and at last settled at thirty-six. In the oriental 
churches Lent commenced with the seventh weei 
before Easter, because two days in each week they sua 


be remembered that the fasts of this age 
differed much from those observed by Chris- 
tians in preceding ages. Anciently those 
who undertook to observe a fast abstained 
altogether from food and drink ; in this age 
many deemed it sufficient merely to omit 
the use of flesh and wine, 2 and this senti- 
ment afterwards became universal among 
the Latins. 

7. Eor the more convenient administra- 
tion of baptism sacred fonts or baptisteria 5 
were erected in the porches of the temples. 
This sacred rite was always administered, 
except in cases of necessity, on the vigils o* 
Easter and Whitsuntide, with lighted wax 
candles and by the bishop, or by the pres- 
byters whom he commissioned for that pur- 
pose. In some places salt, a symbol of 
purity and wisdom, was put into the mouth 
of the baptized j and everywhere a double 
anointing was used, the first before and the 
other after the baptism. After being bap- 
tized the persons appeared clad in white 
gowns during seven days. The other rites, 
which were either of temporary duration 
or confined to certain countries, are here 
omitted. 

8. The instruction and discipline of the 
catechumens were the same in this century 
as the preceding. That the Lord’s supper 
was administered twice or three times a 
week (though in some places only on Sun- 
days) to all who assembled for the worship 
of God, appears from innumerable testi- 
monies. It was also administered at the 
sepulchres of the martyrs and at funerals; 
whence arose afterwards the masses in 
honour of the saints and for the dead. The 
bread and wine were now everywhere ele- 
vated before distribution, so that they might 
be seen by the people and be viewed with 
reverence ; and hence arose, not long after, 
the adoration of the symbols. Neither ca- 
techumens nor penitents, nor those who 
were supposed to be under the power of evil 
spirits, were allowed to be present at this 
holy ordinance, nor did the sacred orators 

I in their public discourses venture to speak 


me last; dui m tne western cnurcnes it com- 
menced with the sixth week, because they fasted on the 
Sundays. Finally, Gregory the Great in the sixth 
century, or as others say Gregory II. in the eighth 
century, added four days more to this fast, so as to 
make it full forty days. In the fourth century however 
the Lent fast was in a degree optional, and the people 
were exhorted with entreaties to its observance. See 
Baumgarten’s Erldutermg der Christ Alterth. p. 329. 
&c —Schl ’ 

l £? e Sarbeyrac, De la Morale des Hres , p. 250, <ftc. 

® Jh® Baptisteries were properly buildings adjacent 
to the churches, in which the catechumens were in- 
structed and where were a sort of cisterns into which 
water was let at the time of baptism, and in which the 
I candidates were baptized by immersion, See Baum- 
gartens Erlauterung der Christ. Alterth .p. m.Schl 
U<St0rV cH*p. xtt 
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openly and plainly concerning its true na- 
ture. The origin of this custom was not 
very creditable, as has been stated before, 
yet many offer an honourable excuse for it 
by saying that this concealment might 
awaken eagerness in the catechumens to 
penetrate early into these mysteries. 


CHAPTER Y. 

HISTORY OP THE HERESIES. 

1 . The seeds and remains of those sects 
which were conspicuous in the preceding 
centuries continued in this, especially in 
the East ; nor did they cease to make some 
proselytes, notwithstanding the absurdity 
of their opinions. The Manichaean sect 
beyond others, and by its very turpitude, 
ensnared many, and often persons of good 
talents also, as appears by the example of 
Augustine. This wide spreading pestilence 
the most respectable doctors of the age, and 
among them Augustine, when recovered 
from his infatuation, made efforts to arrest; 
some indeed with more learning and discri- 
mination, and others with less, but none of 
them without some success. But the dis- 
ease could not be wholly extirpated either 
by books or by severe laws, 1 but after re- 
maining latent for a time, and when most 
people supposed it extinct, it would break 
put again with greater violence; for the 
Manicbaesns, to avoid the severity of the 
laws, assumed successively various names, 
as Encr&tites, Apotactics, Saecophori, Hy- 
droparaslites, Solitaries, &e. and under 
these names they often lay concealed for a 
time, but not long, £qr the vigilance of their 
enemies would find them out. 8 

2. But the state had little to fear from 
these people, whose energies were gradually 
impaired and oppressed in the Roman em- 
pire by penal laws and persecutions. A 
much more threatening storm arose in 
Africa which, though small in its commence- 


1 See in the Codex Theodos. tom. vi. pt. i. ed. Ritter, 
various and peculiarly severe laws of the emperors 
against the Manichaeans. In the year 372 Valentinian 
senior forbade their holding meetings, and laid their 
preachers under heavy penalties, p. 126, In the year 
381 Theodosius the Great pronounced them infamous, 
and deprived them of all the rights of citizens, p. 133. 
See other laws even more severe than these, pages 137, 
138, 170, &c. [The writers who confuted the Mani- 
chaeans are very fully enumerated by Walcb, in his 
Hist, der Keizer . vol. i. p. 808, &c. — Sc/d. 

® See the law of Theodosius, in the Codex Theodos. 
tom. vi. pages 134, 136, 138. [The popular names as- 
sumed by the Manichaeans were, syzgocrsTaT, continents, 
from their condemning mairiage; enrorxxrTxe}, set 
apart or consecrated to God; trebxxotpoee^ wearers of 
sackcloth; tfe*<rozgeurrtZTKi, presenters ot water, from 
their using water only in the eucharist; and solitarii, 
solitaries or monks.— U ur. 


ment, kept both the church and the state in 
commotion for more than a century Men- 
surius, the bishop of Carthage in Africa, 
dying in the year 311, the majority of the 
people and of the clergy elected Caecilian, 
the archdeacon, to the vacant chair, and he 
was consecrated immediately without wait- 
ing for the bishops of Numidia by the 
bishops of Africa [Proper, or the province 
of which Carthage was the capital]. The 
Numidian bishops who, according to cus- 
tom, should have been present at the con- 
secration, were highly offended at being 
excluded from the ceremony, and therefore 
having assembled at Carthage they sum- 
moned Caecilian to appear before them. 
The feelings of these excited bishops were 
still more inflamed by the efforts of certain 
presbyters of Carthage, especially Botrus 
and Celesius, the competitors of Caecilian, 
and by an opulent lady named Lucilla, who 
was unfriendly to Caecilian (by whom she 
had been reproved for her superstition), and 
who distributed large sums of money among 
those JSTumidians, that they might vigorously 
oppose the new bishop When therefore 
Caecilian refused to appear before the tri- 
bunal of these bishops, they, seventy in 
number, and headed by Secundus, bishop 
of Tigisis, with the approbation of a consi- 
derable part of the clergy and people of 
Carthage, pronounced Caecilian unworthy 
of his office, and created Majorinus, his 
deacon, bishop of Carthage. Hence the 
Carthaginian church was divided into two 
factions, headed by the two bishops Caeci- 
lian and Majorinus. 

3. The Numidians stated two grounds 
for their sentence against Caecilian. . 1st, 
That the principal bishop concerned in his 
consecration, Felix of Aptunga, was a tra- 
ditor; that is, that during the persecution 
of Diocletian he had delivered up the sacred 
books to the magistrates to be burned, and 
therefore that he was an apostate from 
Christ, and of course could not impart the 
Holy Ghost to the new made bishop. 2d, 
That Caecilian himself when a deacon had 
been hard-hearted and cruel to the witnesses 
for Christ or the martyrs during the Dio- 
cletian persecution, and had forbidden food 
to be carried to them in prison. To these 
two causes they added the contumacy of 
Caecilian, who being summoned to a trial 
before them refused to appear. Among 
these ISTumidian bishops no one was more 
ardent and violent than Donatus, the bishop 
of Casae Ffigrae; whence, as most writers 
suppose, the whole party opposed to Cseci- 
lian were from him called Donatists, though 
there are those who think the name was de- 
rived from the other Donatus, whom the' 
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Donatists called the Great. 1 In a very 
short time this controversy was diffused 
over the whole, not only of Numidia but 
even of Africa; and most of the cities had 
two bishops, one taking side with Csecilian 
and the other with Majorinus. 

4. The Donatists having brought this 
controversy before Constantine the Great 
in the year 313, the emperor committed the 
examination of it to Melchiades, the Roman 
bishop, with whom he joined three bishops 
from Gaul as assessors. In this court 
Caecilian was acquitted of the charges al- 
leged against him, but the allegations 
against Felix of Aptunga, who had conse- 
crated him, were not examined. The em- 
peror therefore in the year 314 committed 
the cause of Felix to the separate examine 
tion of JElian, his proconsul for Africa, by 
whom Felix was pronounced innocent; but 
the Donatists raised many exceptions against 
the decisions of Melchiades and JElian, and 
especially they objected to the small num- ! 
her of bishops who were joined with Mel- 
chiades as judges. They said a formal 
decision of seventy venerable bishops of 
^Numidia ought undoubtedly to have far 
more weight than a decree of only nineteen 
bishops (the number present at Rome), 2 * * * * * 
tod those but partially acquainted with the 
transactions in Africa. To quiet these 
murmurs the emperor, in the year 314, ap- 
pointed a much larger tribunal to meet at 
Arles, composed of bishops from the pro- 
vinces of Italy, Gaul, Germany, and Spain. 
Here again the Donatists lost their cause, 
and appealed to a trial before the emperor 
himself. He did not reject the appeal, but 
in the year 316 examined the cause at 
Milan, the parties being present before him. 


1 In the Donatist contests, two persons of the name 
of Donatus distinguished themselves ; the one was a 
NFumidian, and bishop of Casa? Nigrse, the other was 
the second leader of the Donatists, succeeded Majorinus 
as bishop of Carthage, and on account of his learning 
and virtues was honoured by his partisans with the 
title of the Great. The learned have raised the ques- 
tion — “From which of these men did the Donatists 
derive their name?'* Arguments of nearly equal 
strength may be adduced on both sides of this unim- 
portant’ Question, I should think the name was derived 
from bom (JThe Donatists received several names. 
IiHhje commencement of the schism they were called 
the party, of Majorinus. Afterwards they were called 

DonaiianS and Donatists, though they would not allow 
of this frame which was given them by the orthodox. 

Finally* they were called (Montenses) Mountaineers (a 
name which they bore only at Rome, and either because 
they held their meetings in a mountain, or because they 
resembled the Montanists), also Campitse and Rupitse 

[or ftupitani, because they assembled on the plains and 
among the Clefts of the rocks. - ] — SchL 

a The Emperor* in hip letters to Melchiades, named 
no more than three prelates— via?. Matemus, Rhetic.us, 
and Marinus, bishops of Cologne, Autun, and Arles, to 
sit with him as judges of this controversy; but after- 

wards he ordered seven more to be added to the num- 

ber, and as many as could soon and conveniently 
assemble, so that they were at last nineteen in alb— 

MacL 
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His decision also was against the Donatists, 8 
and this contumacious party now cast re- 
proaches on the emperor himself, and com- 
plained that Ilosius, the bishop of Corduba, 
who was the friend both of the emperor and 
Cseeilius, had corrupted the mind of the 
former to give an unrighteous decision. 
This moved the emperor’s indignation, and 
he now, in the year 316, ordered their 
temples to he taken from them in Africa, 
and the seditious bishops to be banished, 
and some of them also — perhaps for the li- 
centiousness of their tongues and pens — he 
put to death. Hence arose violent com- 
motions and tumults in Africa, for the 
Donatist party was very numerous and 
powerful, and the emperor in vain strove 
to allay these - tumults by his envoys. 

5. It was ^questionably amid these terri- 
ble commotions that those called Cirqumcel* 
liones* first originated; a furious, )r~ "“ 

sanguinary set, composed of the pi 

and rustic populace, who espousing the cause' 
of the Donatists defended it by the force of 
arms, and roaming through the province of 
Africa filled it with slaughter, rapine, and 
burnings, and committed the most atrocious 
crimes against the adverse party. This 
mad throng who disregarded death and 
every evil, nay, faced death when there was 
occasion with the greatest alacrity, brought 
extreme odium upon the Donatists; and 
yet it does not appear from any competent 
evidence that the Donatist bishops, and 
especially those possessed of any measure of 


3 No proofs could be more clear than those afforded 

by this whole controversy, of the supremacy of the em- 
peror’s power in matters of religion. It is obvious that 
no person in that age conceived of a single supreme 
judge over the whole church appointed by Christ 
himself. The conventions' at Rome and Arles are 
commonly called councils; but whoever views them 
impartially will perceive that they were not properly I 
councils, but rather courts held by special judges ap- 
pointed by the emperor, or to speak in the language of ■ ;; 
modern times, High Commission Courts. [To this 
opinion Walch subscribes in his Hist, der Ketxer. v©l. r.J 

iv. p. 343, &c. where h6 says:— “ The whole history * 

speaks out loudly that in settling this controversy and 
restoring peace, the bishop of Rome did nothing and , 
the emperor everything. In the numerous transactions 

the bishop Melchiades appears only once, and then not ! 
as supreme head of the church hut merely as the em- 
peror’s commissioner, charged with the execution of 
his commands. No papal ordinance, no appeal to the 
court of Rome, no dernier decision, was here once 
thought of. So the ecclesiastical law of Africa in that > ■* 
age had no article respecting the authority of the pope. 

On the contrary, from the commenceihent to the final 
subjugation of the Dbfratists, we everywhere meet with, 1 / 
the emperor, imperial trials, imperial commissioners, 
imperial laws, imperial punishments, imperial executive ; 
officers, all in full operation .” — SchL < 

4 They were called Clrcumpelliones (vagrants), or by ^ 
contraction Oirceliones, from the {celles) cottages of 

the peasants around which they hovered, having no 
fixed residence. They styled themselves Agonistici f ,, , 
(combatants), pretending that they was combating and , 
vanquishing the devil, Waleh, ubi supra, p» 157, flunks 
it cannot be proved that the CircumceUidn.es appeared ; 

. before the time of Constant— iScftfc ’ . J ? 
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good sense and religion, approved or insti- 
gated their proceedings. The storm con- 
tinuing to increase ana seeming to threaten 
a civil war, Constantine after attempting a 
reconciliation without effect, at the sugges- 
tion of the prefects of Africa, repealed the 
laws against the Donatists [a.d. 321], and 
gave the African people fuU liberty to fol- 
low either of the contending parties at their 
own option. 1 

6. After the death of Constantine the 
l Great, his son Constans, on whom the 
i African province devolved, in the year 348 
1 sent thither Macarius and Paulus as his 
lieutenants, to heal this deplorable schism 
and to persuade the Donatists to reconcilia- 
tion with the orthodox. But the chief 
Donatist bishop, Donatus, whom his sect 
denominated the Great, strenuously opposed 
I a reconciliation, and the other bishops fol- 
lowed his example. The Circumcelliones 
j still contended furiously with slaughter and 
| war in support of the party whose interest 
they espoused. After Macarius had van- 
I quished these in battle at Bagnia [or 
Bagaja], he no longer recommended but 
enjoined peace and reconciliation. A few 
Donatists obeyed, the majority either fled or 
were sent into banishment, among whom 
was Donatus the Great, and many suffered 
the severest punishments. In this persecu- 
tion of the Donatists, which lasted thirteen 

a , many things were done, as the Catho- 
remselves concede, 2 which no upright, 
impartial, and humane person can well say 
were righteous and just ; and hence the nu- 
merous complaints made by the Donatists 
of the cruelty of their adversaries.” 3 

7. Julian on his accession to the govern- 
ment of the empire in the year 362, per- 
mitted the Donatists to return to their 
country and enjoy their former liberty. 
After their return they drew the greater 
part of Africa in a short time into their 
communion. 4 Gratian enacted indeed some 

1 The Donatists soon became very numerous through- 
out Africa. In some places they were more numerous 
than the Catholics. In the year 330 one of their 
councils consisted of no less than two hundred and 
seventy bishops. See Augustine. Ep. $3.->- Mur. 

2 I will here give a quotation from Optatus of Me- 
Ievi, whom none will refuse as a witness, Be Schismate 
Donatistor. lib. iii. sec. i. p. 51, ed. Du Tin: Ab Ope- 
rariis unitatis (the imperial legates^ Macarius and 
Paulius) multa quidam aspere gesta sunt — Fugerunt 
omnes Episcopi cum clericis suis, aliqui sunt mortui : 
qui fortiores fuerunt, capti et longe relegati sunt.’* 
Through this whole book Optatus is at much pains to 
apologise for this severity, the blame of which he casts 
upon the Donatistfc. Yet he does not dissemble that 
all of it cannot by any means be approved or justified. 

3 See the Cottar tia Carthagin. diei tertue, sec. cclviii. 
at the end of Optatus, p. 315. 

4 When the Donatists returned under the permission 

of Julian, they demanded of the orthodox the restora- 

tion of their churches. But as they were not willing 
1 ‘ to give them up, and as little could be expected from 

the civil authorities the Donatists felt justified in de- 


laws against them, and especially in 387 
commanded all their temples to be taken 
from them, and all their assemblies, even in 
the fields and private houses, to be broken 
up. 5 But the fury of the Circumcelliones, 
who were the soldiery of the Donatists, and 
the fear of producing intestine war, un- 
doubtedly prevented the vigorous execution 
of these laws, for it appears that in the con- 
clusion of this century the Donatist com- 
munity in Africa was so extensive as to 
have more than four hundred bishops. As 
the century drew to a close, however, two 
things impaired not a little the energies of 
this very flourishing community. The one 
was a great schism which arose in it, occa- 
sioned by one Maximinus, 6 which afforded 
the Catholics great advantage in opposing 
the Donatists; the other was the zeal of 
Augustine, first a presbyter and then bishop 
of Hippo; for he assailed them most vi- 
gorously in books, sermons, conferences, 
by his advice, admonitions, and activity in 
assemblies, and being very ardent and ener- 
getic, he roused against them not only Africa 
but all Christendom, as well as the imperial 
court. 7 

8. That the Donatists were sound in doc- 
trine their adversaries admit, nor were their 
lives censurable, if we except the enormities 
of the Circumcelliones, which were detesifed 
by the greatest part of the Donatists. Their 
fault was that they regarded the African 
church as having fallen from the rank and 
privilege of a true church, and as destitute 
of the gifts of the Holy Spirit, in conse- ' 
quence of its adherence to Csecilian, not- 

pendlng upon their own strength. Most unhappy 
proceedings ensued, which have brought lasting dis- 
grace upon the Donatists. Bloodshed, merciless denial 
of the necessaries of life, violation of females, in a word, 
the worst excesses of an oppressed party, which after 
long continued sufferings felt itself authorised to take 
unsparing revenge, attended the restoration of the Do- 
natists. The orthodox made resistance and would not 
tamely suffer. And hence arose those tumultuous 
scenes which the magistrates reported to the court; 
and very probably had Julian lived a little longer, per- 
secuting laws would have been issued by the govern- 
ment. See Walch, Hist, der Keizer. voL iv. p. 175. — 
Schl. 

& Codex Theodos. lib. U. ne sanct Bapt. iteretur. — 
Schl 

6 On this schism among the Donatists and others of 
less magnitude, see Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. iv. 

■ pages 258—267 — Schl. 

7 A full catalogue of the writings of Augustine 
against the Donatists is given by Watch, Hist, der 
Ketzer. vol, iv. p. 254, &c. and of his other efforts 
against them an account is given, ibid. p. 181, &c. We 
will make here a single remark, that it was during these 
contests Augustine first exhibited in his writings that 
horrid principle — Heretics are to be punished with 
temporal punishments and death— a pnnciple wholly 
inconsistent with Christianity, and one which in after 
ages served as an excuse for inhuman cruelties. Only 
read Augustine’s 48th Epistle, Ad Vincent, and his 50th, 
Ad Bonifac. and several others, and you will there meet 1 
with all the plausible arguments which the sp^it of 
persecution in after ages so dressed up— to the disgrace 
of Christianity— as to blind the eyes of kings. ; 
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withstanding his offences and those of his 
consecrator, Felix of Aptunga; and all 
other churches which united and communed 
with that of Africa they looked upon as de- 
filed and polluted, and believed that them- 
selves alone, on account of the sanctity of 
their bishops, merited the name of the true, 
pure, and holy church, and in consequence 
of these opinions they avoided all communion 
with other churches order to escape de- 
filement. This error led them to maintain 
that the sacred rites and administrations of 
the Christians who disagreed with them 
were destitute of all efficacy, and not only 
to rebaptize those who came over to them 
from other societies, but either to exclude 
from the sacred office or to re-ordain those 
ministers of religion who joined their com- 
munity. Thisschismatic pestilence scarcely 
extended beyond Africa, for the few small 
congregations which the Donatists formed 
in Spain and Italy had no permanence, but 
were soon broken up. 1 

9 . Not long after the commencement of 
tbeDonatist controversy, or in the year 317, 
another storm of greater c’onsequence and 
more pernicious arose in Egypt, which 
spread its ravages over the whole Christian 
world. The ground of this contest was the 
doctrine of three persons in the Godhead, a 
doctrine which during the three preceding 
centuries had not been in all respects de- 
fined. It had indeed often been decided, 
in opposition to the Sabellians and others, 
that there is a real difference between the 
Father and the Son, and also between them 
and the Holy Spirit, or as we commonly 
express it, that there are three distinct per- 
sons in the Godhead. But the mutual 
relations of these persons and the nature of 
the difference between them had not been 
a subject of dispute, and therefore nothing 
had been decreed by the church t>n these 
points, much less was there any prescribed 
phraseology which, it was necessary to use 
■token speaking of this mystery. The doctors 
therefore explained this subject in different 
drgave various representations of the 
— Pm — * ; — r- . 

% A more full account of the Donatists is given by 
Vlfesius, Biss. de Schismate Bonatistarum , subjoined 
to his edition of Eusebius’s Hist. Eccles. ; by Xttig, Hist. 
Donatismi, in an appendix to his book Be Hceres. Mm 
Apast. p. 241 ; by Witsius, Miscel. Sacra, tom. i. lib. 
iv. p. 742 ? by Noils, Hist. Bonatiana, a posthumous 
work which the brothers Ballerini enlarged and pub- 
lished, Opp. tom. iv. 45, &c.; and by Long, History qf 
(he Bonatists t London, 1677, 8vo. The narrative we 
, have given above is derived from the original sources ; 
and if our life is spared it will in due time be corrobo- 
rated by a statement of the requisite testimonies. 
[What Mosheim was prevented from fulfilling by his 
■ death, his successor in the professorial chair.of church 
history, Dr. Which, has accomplished to, the satisfac- 
tion of all the friends of this branch of knowledge, 
in the fourth volume of his Hist, der Ketz&r. pages 1— 
354 ,—Schv. 


difference between, the Father, Son, an$ 
Holy Spirit, without offence being taken. 
The majority in Egypt and the neighbour- 
ing countries had, on this subject as well as 
others, followed theopinions of Origen, who 
taught that the Son is in God what reason 
is in man, and that the Holy Spirit is no- v 
thing else than the divine energy or power" 
of acting and working; which opinion, if it 
be not cautiously stated, may lead, among 
other difficulties, to the subversion of any / 
real distinction between the divfne persons* 
or in other words to Sabellianism. - 

10. Alexander, the bishop of Alexandria 
— it is uncertain on what occasion— fex- j 
pressed himself very freely on this subject’ . 
in a meeting of his presbyters, And main- 1 
tained, among other things, that the Sop, . 
possesses not only the same dignity as the- 
Father, but also the same essence. 2 But 1 
Arius, one of the presbyters, a man of acute- 
ness and fluency, infltienced perhaps by ill- 
will towards his bishop. 3 at first denied the 
truth of Alexander's positions, on the ground 
that they were allied to the Sabelliah errors 
which were condemned by the church, and 
then going to the opposite extreme, he 
maintained that the Son is totally and es- 
sentially distinct from the Father; that he 
was only the first and noblest of those 
created beings whom God the Father formed 
out of nothing, and the instrument which 
the Father used in creating this material 
universe ; and therefore that he was inferior 1 
to the Father both in nature an cl in dignity. 4 

2 See Socrates, Hist Eccles. lib. I. cap. v.; Theodo- 
ret, Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. ii. 

3 A historian should be cautious of judging of the 
motives of human action^ for there are cases in which 
a man’s natives ore discernible only to the eye of Om- 
niscience. The present is such a case. Here we can 
express only a dubious “ perhaps,” when we impartially 
survey the sources of the history of Arius. We com- 
, monly read, it is true, that ambition of distinction led 

Arius to contradict his bishop. But this cann ot be 
proved by credible testimony, and his opposers, Alex- 
ander and Athanasius, who would surely have used this 
fact to his disadvantage if it had been known to them, 
observe a profound silence on the subject. On the 
contrary, Philostorgius relates ( Hist. Ecctes, lib. i. cap. 
iii.) that Arius, when the votes of the electors were very 
favourable to himself, modestly directed the choice on 
Alexander. Philostorgius, ft must be owned, was an 
Arian, and his testimony is of no great weight. But •. 
tlje direct contrary to what he states is not capable^ of } 1 
proof The motives therefore which actuated Arius in ' 
opposing his bishop must be regarded as dubious. 
Probably something of human infirmity was foufid on 
both sides. The conduct of Arius in the contest itself . 
betrays pride, conceit of learning, anda contentious 
disposition. On the other hand, the Arlans complain 
that Alexander was^fi&tuated by envy and personal 
hatred of Arius* becaule the great popularity of Arius 
had excited his jealousy. See Walch, Bim der Ketxei 
vol. ii. p. 395, Ac .—Scld. 

4 Both Alexander and Arius have left us statements, 
each of his own doctrinal views, and also what he un- 
derstood to be the sentiments of his antagonist.* The 
statements are in their private letters, writteh after 
long and public discussions at Alexandria, and when ' 
Arius and his friends were cast out of the Church. Ther^ 
letter of Alexander is addressed to his namesake, Alex ’ 
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What were his views, oi the* Hokp Spirit is 
not equally manifest. That his views of 
the Son of God were combined with some 
other ^opinions differing* from the common 
sentiments of Christians cannot be doubted, 1 
but np oae of the ancients has left us a con- 
nected -and systematic account of the reli- 
gion professed by Arius and his associates. 2 *, 
> 1 i. The/opinions of Arius were no sooner 
divulged than they found very many abet- 
tors, and among them men of distinguished 
talents and rank both in Egypt and the 
neighbouring provinces, Alexander on the 

ander of Byzantium, since of Constantinople, and that 
,*of "’ l ’ib|tis to his friend Eusebius of Nicomedia. Both 
are preserved;. «by Theodoret, Hist. Eccl, lib i. cap. iv. 
v. [They are both .given in the translation of Theodo- 
ret, in Bagster’s Greek Eccles. Historians , Lond- 1844, 
p, Si &c. and 23, &c,] According to these statements, 
both the Arians and the orthodox considered the Son 
of God and Saviour of the world as a derived existence, 
and as generated by the father. But they differed on 
two points. 1st, The orthodox believed his generation 
was from eternity, so that he was coeval with the Fa- 
ther. But the Arians believed there was a time when 
the Son was not. 2d, The orthodox believed the Son 
to be derived of and from the Father, so that he was 
opotovcnos, of the same essence with the Father. But 
the Arians believed that he was formed out of nothing, 
e£ ovk ovTOiv etvcu. by the creative power of God. Both 
however agreed in calling him God and in ascribing to 
him divine perfections. As to his offices or his being 
the Saviour of sinful men, jt does not appear that they 
differed materially in their views. Indeed, so imperfect 
and fluctuating were the views of that age respecting 
the offices of Christ and the way in which sinners are 
saved, that he was for aught they could see an equally 
competent Saviour, whether-he were a finite creature or 
the infinite and all-perfect God. Hence both the Arians 
and the orthodox then embraced the same system of 
theology in substance; and the chie£ importance in a 
theological view of thei^ controversy respecting the 
Sonship of Christ, related to the assigning him that 
rank in th% universe which properly belonged to him. — 
Mur. 

1 This conjecture of Mosheim (which his former 
translator has swelled into a strong affirmation) ap- 
pears to be gratuitous. See the preceding note. — Mur. 

2 The history of the Arian contents is to be drawn 
from Eusebius, De Vita Comtantim , from various 
tracts of Athanasius, Opp. tom. i.; from the Ecclesias- 
tical Histories of Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret ; 
from Epiphanius, Hceres . lxix. and from other writers 
of this and the following century. But among all these, 
there is not one whom we may justly pronounce free 
from partiality. And the Arian history still needs a 
writer of integrity and void alike of hatred and love. 
There were faults on both sides, but those who hitherto 
have described this controversy could disc over* the 
faults of only one of the parties. '(This has now ceased 
to be absolutely true, since Walch, in the second volume 
of hi?*. Hist, der Keizer, pages 385—700, Ijas so treated 
the history of Arius and his followers, that a man must 
himself be in the highest degree partial if he can detjy 
the honour of impartiality to this writer. — Schl.'] It is 
a common, opinion that Arius was too much attached 
to the sentiments of Plato and Origen. See Petavius, 
Dogmat. TheoL tom. ii. lib. t cap. viii. p. 38. But 
those who think so are certainly man error. For Origerr 
md Plato differ widely from Arius ; on the contrary* 
It cannot well be doubted that Alexander, the opposer 
of Arius, in his explanation of the doctrine of three 
Persons in one God, closely followed the footsteps of 
Origan. See Cud worth’s Intellectual System , vol i. p. 
676, &Ci [The student should consult on the Arian 
doctrines and the whole of this controversy, Hagenbach, 
Lehrmch d. Dogmenges. sec. lxxxvii— xcviii.; Buch’s 
trails!, in Clark’s Foreign Theo. Library, vol. i. p. 240, 
&c r ?. Gieseler, ’ Lehrbuch, &c. sections 81 — 84; Da- 
vidson’s trend. vol. i. p. 330, &c.; and Ritter, Gesch. 
ter Christ, Philo*, vol. ii. pages 1 — 


other hand accused Arius of blasphemy be- 
fore two councils, assembled at Alexandria, 
and cast him out of the church. 3 He was 
not discouraged by this disgrace, but retiring 
to Palestine he wrote several letters to men 
of distinction, in which he laboured flfc de- 
monstrate the truth of his doctrines, and 
with so much success, that he drew over 
immense numbers to his side, and in parti- 
cular Eusebius, bisjiop of Nicomedia, who 
was a man of vast influence. 4 The eiriperor 
Constantine, who considered the discussion 
as relating to a matter of little importance 
and remote from the fundamentals of reli- 
gion, at first addressed the disputants by 
letter, admonishing them to desist from 
contention. 5 But when he found that no- 
thing was effected by this measure, and that 
greater commotion was daily rising through- 
out the empire, in the year 325 he sum- 
moned that famous council of the whole 
church which met at Nice in Bithynia, to 
put an end to this controversy. In this 
council, after various altercations and con- 
flicts of the bishops, the doctrine of Arius 
was condemned, Christ was pronounced 
to be ( r ofjt,oobms ) of the same essence with 
the Father, Arius was sent into exile in. 
Illyricum, and his followers were compelled 


3 Alexander first employed milder measures ; for he 
sent a letter which was subscribed by the clergy of 
Alexandria to Arius and the other clergymen united 
with him, warming them to abandon their error. 
(Athanasius, Opp. tom. i* pt. i. p. 396.) "When this 
measure failed he brought the subject before the bishops 
of his party. He first held a council at Alexandria 
(a.d. 321), composed of Egyptian and Libyan bishops ; 
and then another assembly composed only of ffiejares- 
byters and deacons of. the city of Alexandria mm the 
province of Mareotis. The first was properly ,a coun- 
cil, the other was not. And hence it is that some 
historians speak of but one council of Alexandria. See 
Walch 's Hist, der Kirchenversamm. p. 140; and his 
Hist, der Ketzer. vol. ii. p. 424, &c. — Schl. 

4 These bishops held a council in Bithynia, probably 
at Nicomedia, in Which two hundred and fifty bishops 
are reported to have been present. Of their acts and 
decisions we know nothing moire than that they sent 
letters to all the bishops of Christendom, intreating 
them not to Exclude the friends of Arius from their 
communion, and requesting them id intercede with 
Alexander that he would not do so. ** This first Arian 
council is either wholly overlooked by modern writers 
or is confounded with that of Antioch in the year 330. 
Sozomen gives account of it, Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. 
xv. See Nicetas, in Biblioth. Max. Patr . tom. xxv. p. 

151 ; and Ceiller’s Hist, des Auteurs, tome iii. p. 566;*’ 
Walch, Hist, der Kirchenversamm . p. 142. But he 
mistakes in saying that this council is “ overlooked by 
modem writers.” It is mentioned by Maimbourg, Le 
Clerc, Du Fin, Fleury, Cave, Whitby, and Tillemont. 

— Mur. 

5 Constantine not only wrote a letter in the year 324, 

hut he sent with it as his envoy the famous Hosius, 
bishop of Corduba. What part the envoy acted is un- 
known, but the letter is extant at large in Eusebius, Be 
Vita Constantini, lib. ii. cap. lxiv— lxxii. and with some 
curtailment, in Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. vii. 
This singular document shows the feelings of one more 
solicitous for the great cause of our common Christia- 
nity, than for absolute perfection in speculative the6- ? 
logy. — Mur. .[The English reader may see it* in 
Eusebius’s Life of Constantine , in Bagster’s Greek mc 
Historians. Lond. 1845, p. ^3 . — R >, 
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£Pakt n. 


to assent to a creed or confession, of faith 
composed by the council. 1 

12. No part of church history perhaps 
has acquired more celebrity than this as- 
sembly of bishops at Nice to settle the affairs 
of the church ; and yet, strange as it may 
appear, scarcely any part of ecclesiastical 
history has been investigated and explained 
more negligently. 2 The ancient writers are 
not agreed as to the time, the year, the 
place, the number of the judges, the pre- 
sident of this council, and many other par- 
ticulars. 3 No written journal of the 

1 This creed is illustrated from ancient records in a 
learned work on the subject, by Suicer, Utrecht, 1718, 

' 4to. [The creed used in the Catholic, Lutheran, and 
English churches, and called the Nicene creed, is in 
reality the creed set forth by the council of Constan- 
tinople in the year 381. It is considerably more full 
than the original Nicene creed, which is here subjoined 
together with a translation. JlioTeyopev ei^ eva ®eov 
i rarepa rtavTOKpa-TOpa., Travrcay opartbv re KaX doparwv 
rroa]T7jK. KaX eva K vpLov ’Iycovv Xpwrroj/, tov vihv 
tou ©ecwJ, yeyvrjdevra 4 k rov irarptys povoyevrj, rovrecmv, 
4k TJJ5 OtKTtaS TOU TTaTpO?, ®€OV SK ©€OV, $00? €K $00X0?, 

©eou aXrjQcvi ov 4 k ©eou aXrj&tyov, yewv)$evra ov Troirj&evra, 
bp.oovcrt.ov T<p irarpl, 8i* o5 ra ndyra eyevero, ra re 4v r<3 
ovpavtS Kal ra ev tt) yfj' rbv SC rjpas rows avdpunrov? icai 5i& 
rir\v vjperepav awreptav KareXdSvra Kal capKcodevra, evav- 
Optrt’mrjcrw'ra' traQovra KaXd.vao-rd.vra rfj rptrrj rjpepa, aveX- 
Bovra ei? rov? ovpavovs Kal epxopevov Kplvat KaX 

vetcpovs. Kal els rb m Aytov Uvevpa. Tovs 84 Aeyovrag, ort 
fyv irore ore ovk ^v,jcai rrplv ycvyr)6rj vat owe xai ort ef 

owe avTtav eyevero, tj 4£ trip a? viroordotas rj ova Las $as- 
Kovres c-lvat, r] ktiotov rpeirrov fi aXXouorbv rbv vlov rov 
Oeov, avaPeparCCet r\ ko.QoXlky] eKKAyola. See Walch, 
Jhblioth. Symbol. Fetus , pages 75, 76. Translation 
We believe in one God, the Father, almighty, the maker 
of all things visible and invisible: and in one Lord, 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, begotten of the Father, 
only-begotten (that is), of the substance of the Father , 
God of God, Light of Light, very God of very God ; 
begotten, not made; of the same substance with the 
Father; by whom all things were made that are in 
heaven and that are in earth ; who for us men, and for 
our salvation, descended, and was incarnate, and be- 
came man; suffered, and rose again the third day, 
ascended into the heavens ; and will come to judge the 
living and the dead ; and in the Holy Spirit But those 
who say that there was a time when he was not, and 
that he was not before he was begotten, and that he was 
made out of nothing, or affirm that he is of any other 
substance or essence, or that the Son of God is created, 
and mutable or changeable, the catholic church doth 
pronounce accursed. — Mur. 

2 See Ittig, Hut. Condlii Niceni , published after his 
death [lips. 1712, 4to] ; Le Clerc, Bibtioth. Hut. et 
Univer. tom. x, p. 421, and tom. xxii. p. 291 ; Beau- 
sobre, Hist, du ManickHsme , tom. i. p. 520, &c. The 
accQifttsloft usby the orientals of this council are con- 
tainedUin Uenaudot, Hist. Patriar. Atexandrinor. p. 

fyjL pages 144— 158.— -Sr/zl 

$Tberejs no great disagreement on most of these 
points. These Is scarcely a dissenting voice as to the 
year* which was a.n. 325, though there is a disagree- 
ment as to the ponth when the council first met— 
rfamely, whether it was the I 3th of the Kalends of June 
1 or July— that is, the 20th of May or the 19th of June. 
AU agree that the council closed on the emperor’s 
Yicennafia in July of that year. As to the place, there 
is overwhelming proof that it was the central hah or 
building in the imperial tfalaee at Nice In Bitoynia, 
which the emperor caused to he fitted .up especially for 
toe purpose. Some modeima hewever maintain that 
this hall must have been a church,because they cannot 
believe so holy a body would assemble anywh^e except 
m a church duly consecrated. Aslw the member of 
members of which the council was composed,. Eusebius 
indeed (De Vita CtmstanHm ill. cap. vi^tays* “ they 
exceeded two hundred and fifty bishops.’ ButtheMS. 


proceedings of this venerable tribunal war 
kept, at least none has reached us. 4 How 

here is believed to be corrupted, for Socrates (Hist, 
Eccles. i. cap. viii.) expressly quoting this passage oi 
Eusebius, says “they exceeded three hundred bishops.” 
There is satisfactory proof that there were three hun 
dred and eighteen members of the council, besides a 
vast number of clergymen and others who attended 
from curiosity or for their own improvement in know- 
ledge. The ancient writers make no mention whatever 
of any president or scribe of the council. They repre- 
sent the council as assembling and the emperor as 
entering, advancing to the upper end of the hall, and 
upon a signal from the bishops taking his seat, which 
was a golden chair, after which the whole council was 
seated; several of the principal bishops on the right 
and left of the emperor, and the main body of them 
arranged on the two sides of the hall. Before this for- 
mal opening of the council, there were several rencoun- 
ters of the bishops of different parties and also of 
members of the council, with the philosophers and 
others who were assembled in the city. Of these private 
meetings, pompous accounts are left us by Gelasius 
and otherf. But when the council assembled in form, 
they did no business but remained silent till the empe- 
ror came int* He was then address®! either by Eusta- 
thius of Antioch, or Eusebius of Caesarea, or by both, 
in short complimentary speeches; after which he 
himself harangued the council, and having thrown into 
the fire, unread, all the private petitions and ©ompMnts 
which had been previously handed him, he bade them 
proceed to business. A free discussion now ensued, 
but it would seem without the formalities observed in 
modern deliberative assemblies. Individuals of different 
sentiments offered their opinions; and the emperor 
heard, remarked, commended, or disapproved, and so 
influenced the whole proceedings as to bring about a 
good degree of unanimity. Yet he .did not act the 
dictator or judge, but left the bishops to decide all the 
questions respecting faith and discipline uncontrolled, 
tor he regarded them as the divinely constituted judges 
of such matters. He only wished them to come to 
some agreement, which as soon as they had done, he 
regarded their decision as final and as obligatory on 
himself as well as all others. How many sessions were 
held we are not told. But after all the business was 
finished, on the 24th of July, when the emperor 
entered on the twentieth year of his reign, he celebrated 
his Vicennalia with the council in a splendid banquet 
in his own palace. On that occasion, Eusebius ©l 
Caesarea delivered an oration in praise of Constantine, 
which is lost. After the feast, the bishops were dis- 
missed with presents and exhortations to peace and 
love. They returned as they came by the public con- 
veyances, having been supported by the emperor from 
the time they left their homes. See Eusebius, De Vita 
Constant, lib. iii. c. vi.— xxii.; Socrates, Hist. Eccles. 
i. viii.— xi.; Sozomen, H. E. i. xvii. — xxv,; Theodoret, 

H. E. i. vii. ix. x. xii.; Rufinus, H. E. lib. i.; Gela- 
sius Cyzicenus, Comment, de Symdo Nictrno, lib. iii. 
in Harduin’s Concilia , tom. i. p. 345, &e.; Acta Con- 
cihi Niceeni . in Oombefis’ Auctarium Bibtioth. Pair. 
tom. ii, p. 573 ; Renaudot, Hist. Patriar. Alexandria 
p. 69, &c.; various treatises in the first volume of the 
works of Athanasius, especially his Epistola de Nicamis 
Decretis , and several detached passages in Rpaphanius, 
contra Htsreses , lib. iii. These are the only authentic 
sources for the history of this council. — Mur. 

4 See Valesius, Note on Euseb. De Vita Constant* lib* 
iii. cap. xiv. Maruthas, a Syrian, wrote a history of , 
this council, but it is lost. See Asseman, Mbttoth. 
Oriental Clement. Vatic, tom. i. p- 195, &c^ [Eusebius i 
in the passage just referred to, says: “ What met the 
general approbation of the council was committed to 
writing, and confirmed* by the subscription of each 
member.” Whence Valesius infers that nothing was 
committed to writing by toe council except toe results 
to which they came* and which they individually sub- 
scribed, namely, the creed, toe canons, and the synodic 
epistle which was addressed to toe churcbnof Alexan- 
dria and the brethren in Egypt, Libya, and BentapoBs. 
He therefore supposes . the council kept no Journal or ^ 
had no written Acta Condlii, in the technical sense d 
the phrase- And indeed we have no intimation that 

» ptanT#>^raaI of their proceedjnmvor had any 
scribe of council What ***** 
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many and what canons were enacted, is not 
agreed by the oriental and the occidental 
Christians. The latter tell us they were 
only twenty in number, but the orientals 
make them far more numerous. 1 Erom the 


Cancilii, as given us by Gelatius and others, are an ac- 
count of various discussions between individual mem- 
bers of the council and certain philosophers or sophists, 
together with the creed, the canons, the synodic letter, 
several epistles of the emperor, one of Eusebius to his 
church of Caesarea, and various extracts from ancient 
authors. — Mur. 

> Ittig, Supplem. Opp. Clementis Alex. p. 191 ; Asse- 
man, Biblioth. Orient. Clerhent. Vatic, tom. i. pages 22 
-—195, &c.; Renaudot, Hist. Patriar. Alexandnn. p.7I; 
and many others. [The twenty Nicene canons, and 
those only, were received by the ancient church. Some 
attempts indeed were made by the bishops of Rome in 
the fifth century to make certain canons of the council 
of Sardica pass for canons of the council of Nice. On 
that occasion the African bishops resisted, and sent to 
the patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Constanti- 
nople, for complete copies of all the Nicene canons 
which they knew of. The returns showed that these 
twenty canons, and these only, were then recognised in 
the Greek church. See the acts of the sixth council of 
Carthage, a.d. 419. Theodoret also (H. E. i. 8), and 
Gelasius Cyzicenus (lib. ii. cap. xxxi v expressly affirm 
that the number of the Nicene canons was twenty. But 
in the sixteenth century an Arabic copy of eighty 
canons, including these twenty, was brought from 
Alexandria to Rome, and soon afterwards translated 
and published. At first there was some doubt, but in a 
short time all the learned were fully satisfied that the 
additional sixty .canons were not of Nicene origin, 
though now regarded as such by most of the eastern 
sects.. See Natalis Alexander, Hist. Eccles. cent. iv. 
dissert, xviii. vol. vii. pages 501 — 51 1, ed. Paris, 1742, 4to. 
These twenty canons (or twenty-two as some divide 
them) are extant m Beveridge’s Pandect. Canon, tom. 
i. p. 58, &c. and in all the larger collections of councils. 
The substance of them is as follows : The first canon 
forbids the admission of self-made eunuchs to the sa- 
cred ministry ; the second forbids the hasty ordination 
of new converts to Christianity, agreeably to 1 Tim. iii. 
6. The third forbids clergymen of all ranks from 
having subinduced females or housekeepers, except only 
their nearest blood relations. The fourth directs that 
ordinations be generally performed by all the bishops of 
a province, and never by less than three bishops, and 
requires the confirmation of the metropolitan in all 
cases. The fifth requires that an excommunication, 
either of a clergyman or a layman, by the sentence of a 
single bishop, shall be valid everywhere till it is exa- 
mined and judged of by a provincial council; and re- 
quires such a council to be held for this and other 
objects of general interest twice a year, once in the 
autumn and once a little before Easter. The sixth se- 
cures to the patriarch of Alexandria all the rights which 
he claimed by ancient usage over the bishops and 
churches of Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis; also to the 
patriarchs of Rome and Antioch their prerogatives; 
and gives to metropolitans generally a negative on all 
elections to the episcopal office within their respective 
provinces. The seventh gives to the bishop of iElia (or 
Jerusalem) the rank of a metropolitan, but without de- 
priving Caesarea, the ancient metropolis, of its dignity. 
The eighth permits Novatian bishops and clergymen to 
return to the church and retain their rank and offices, 
on their assenting to the rules of the church respecting 
second marriages and communion with the lapsed. 
The ninth and tenth require that presbyters who before 
their ordination had lapsed, or had committed any other 
offence which was a canonical disqualification for the 
sacred office, ha deprived of their office as soon as the 
disqualification is ascertained, The eleventh requires 
che lapsed, during the late persecution under Licinius, 
first, to do penance three years without the doors of the 
^hurbk; secondly, sox years in the porch among the ca- 
&#e&umens ; and thirdly,, to be allowed to witness but 
hQtrjbfn tn the delbbftftibh, of the, eucharist for two years 
there. ' The twelfth requires flagrant apostates to go 
through the feS^eoufse; but they must spend ten years 
n the tlp^lf^’bishops are to exercise 


canons universally received, and from the 
other monuments of the council, it appears 
not only that Arius was condemned by this 
council, but that other things were decreed 
with a view to settle the affairs of the church. 
In particular, the controversy respecting the 
time of celebrating Easter, which had long 
perplexed Christians, was terminated;, the 
Novatian disturbance respecting the re-ad- 
mission of the lapsed to communion was 
composed; the Meietian schism with its 
causes was censured ; the jurisdiction of the 
greater bishops was defined; and ^eve^aj 
other matters of a like nature determined. 2 
But while the prelates were eager to correct 
the faults of others, they narrowly escaped 
falling into a great one themselves, for they 
were on the point of imposing celibacy on 
the clergy by an express law; but the act 
was prevented by Paphnutius, who had 
himself lived all his days in celibacy. 3 

13. But the passions of men were of 
more avail than either the decrees of the 
Nicene council or the authority of the em- 
peror;. for there were those who, though 
they did not fall in with the doctrine of 
Arius, yet were dissatisfied with some things 
in the decrees and the creed of the council, 4 


discretionary power in regard to the length of time. 
The thirteenth allows the sacrament to be given to any 
penitent who seems to be dying, but if he recovers he is 
to rank only with the penitents in the third stage. By 
the fourteenth, lapsed catechumens are to spend three 
years in the first stage, or among those who worship 
without the doors of the church. By the fifteenth, the 
translation of bishops, presbyters, and deacons, from 
one church to another is forbidden. By the sixteenth, 
presbyters or deacons forsaking their own church and 
going over to others are to be denied communion and 
be sent back ; bishops also are forbidden to ordain the 
subjects of other bishops without their consent. The : 
seventeenth requires the deposition of all clergymen 
who lend money or goods on interest. By the eighteenth, 
deacons are forbidden to present the bread and wine to 
the presbyters, or to taste them before the bishop, or to 
sit among the presbyters. By the nineteenth, the fol- 
lowers of Paul of Samosata, on returning to the church, 
arc to be rebaptized and to be reordained before they 
can officiate as clergymen. The twentieth disapproves 
of kneeling at prayers on the Lord’s day, and from 
Easter to Pentecost. — Mur. 

2 The synodic epistle which is preserved by Socrates, 
H. E. ,i. Lx. and by Theodoret, H. E. i. ix. acquaints 
us with the principal transactions of the council, and 
also shows the spirit of that venerable body.— Mur. [It 
may be seen in the English translation of either of 
these works in Bagster’s Greek Ecc. Historians; in 
Socrates , p. 35 ; and in Theodoret, p. 37. — R. 

® Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. xi. compare Bald- 
win’s Constantinus Magnus , p. 76, and Calixtus, De 
Conjugio Cleric . p. 170, &c. 

; 4 The word ojuoouoxov (of the same essence) in par- 
ticular was not agreeable to all. At first, seventeen 
bishops hesitated to subscribe the creed and the con- 
demnation of Arius, because they wished to shun the 
appearance of favouring the Sabellian error ; and they 
objected that the word 6/x ooucios had been disapproved 
of in the time of Paul or Samosata. (Socrates, H. E, 
lib. i. cap. viii.’&xiii. &e. Basil, Ep. ccc.) And in fact 
Paul of Samosata had abused the word o^oovoxos, to 
controvert any other distinction between the .Son Or 
Word and the Father, except the difference of namls, 
and of external relations in reference tb theffiwihe^mAr' 
nifestation. And though it be not' fti’* 
this term, in the Samosatian sense o£*3 


and the Arians left no means untried to free 
themselves from the evils inflicted on them 
by these. The issue was agreeable to their 
wishes; for in a few years after the Nic^ne 
council, an Arian presbyter whom Con- 
stants, the emperor’s sister, at her death 
had recommended to the care of her brother , 
succeeded in persuading Constantine the 
Great that Arius had been unjustly op- 
pressed by his enemies. Accordingly in 
the year 330 the emperor recalled Arius 
from exile, rescinded the decrees passed 
against his associates and friends, and per- 
mitted Eusebius of Nicomedia, the principal 
supporter of Arius, and his powerful faction 
now thirsting for revenge, to persecute the 
lefenders of the Nicene council. 1 They 

by a council at Antioch in the year 269 (which decision 
at Antioch is pronounced fabulous by Feuerlein, in his 
Dissertation on the question: Dei filiurn patri esse 
o/xoovcrio? antiqui ecclesia doctores in concilio Antioche- 
no utrum neaaverintf Gotting. 1755), yet it is certain 
that the Arians had before alleged this Antiochian 
decree, and no one had charged them with mistake in 
so doing. Nevertheless, those who were not pleased 
with the creed were generally brought to acquiesce in 
it, partly by the threats of the emperor to banish all 
who would not subscribe, and partly by the advice of 
the princess Constantia. Only Arius, with the bishops 
Cheonas and Secundus, persevered in a refusal. Yet 
some [namely, Eusebius of Nicomedia, and Theognis of 
N ice] subscribed the cr eed but not the anathema. — Schl. 
[See Wordsworth’s Letters to Gondort, 1847, p. 181. — R» 
l So sudden a change was not to be expected. The 
council of Nice had taken every precaution to prevent 
the further spread of Arianism ; and its decrees had 
been approved by other councils in distant provinces, 
and thus had obtained the authority of decrees by the 
whole church. The emperor had superadded to the 
sentence of the bishops civil penalties, ordering the 
recusants into exile ; and had condemned the writings 
of Arius to the flames, and commanded them to be de- 
livered up on pain of death. [See the emperor’s letter 
to the bishops and people in Socrates, H. E. i. ix.] 
Thus the Arian party seemed to be wholly suppressed. 
But it only seemed to be so. Four years after the at- 
mosphere about the court of Constantine at once became 
clear and serene to the Arians, and the causes of so 
great a change are not well known, for the history of 
Constantine here has a chasm of three years. The 
princess Constantia seems to have had a hand in this 
great revolution. The bishops who were favourably 
disposed towards Arius had recommended themselves 
to her by yielding in the Nicene council and subscribing 
the creed, very much in compliance with her recom- 
mendation. (Philostorgius, B. E. i. cap. ix.) This 
attention shown her would naturally pave the way for 
them to the confidence of the princess. And therefore 
the statement of Socrates (lib. i. cap. xxv.) and Sozo- 
men (lib. iSi. cap. xix.) is not improbable— namely, that 
it Was by her and by an Arian priest whom she at her 
death recommended to him, that Constantine was 
brought to entertain more favourable views of the 
Arians. At the instigation of this priest the emperor 
despatched a gracious letter to Arius, bidding him come 
to the court. Arius hastened to Constantinople with 
his friend Euzoius, and was graciously listened to by 
the emperor, whom he satisfied as to his orthodoxy. 
At the requisition of the emperor, they both presented 
a confession of their faith, which was so artfully drawn 
up as to conceal their real sentiments under orthodox 
phraseology. In this way Arius obtained permission 
to return to Alexandria. Antecedently to this Euse- 
bius, bishop of Nicomedia, and Theognis, bishop of 
Nice, had obtained complete reinstatement in their 
offices, and the former now commenced persecuting 
the orthodox party and especially Athanasius. . The 
deposition of Athanasius was decreed by the council of 
Tyre, but his banishment was by order of the emperor. 


assailed no one more fiercely than Athana- 
sius, the bishop of Alexandria. When he 
could in no way be brought to restore Arius 
to his former honours and ecclesiastical 
standing, Athanasius was first deprived ot 
his office in a council held at Tyre a.d. 336, 
and then banished to Gaul, while in the same 
year, by a numerous council held at Jeru 
salem, Arius and his friends were solemnly 
admitted to the communion of the church. 
But by none of these proceedings could the 
Alexandrians be induced to receive Arius 
among their presbyters. Accordingly the 
emperor called him to Constantinople in the 
year 336, and ordered Alexander, the bishop 
of that city, to open the doors of his church 
to him; but before that could take place 
Arius died at Constantinople in a tragical 
manner, 2 and the emperor himself departed 
this life shortly after. 

14. After the death of Constantine the 
Great, one of his sons, Constantins, the 
emperor of the East, with his wife and his 
court, was very partial to the Arian cause; 
but Constantine and Constans, in the west- 
ern parts where they governed, supported 


before whom he was accused of threatening to prevent 
the exportation of gram from Egypt to Constantinople. 

As Arius met with more opposition at Alexandria than 
he expected, and as his presence there caused commo- 
tions which seemed almost to amount to an insurrec- 
tion, he was called back to Constantinople. Here he 
had another hearing before the emperor, and swore to 
a formula of faith presented by himself, which sounded 
very orthodox. The emperor was so well satisfied with 
this exhibition of Arius, that he sent for Alexander the 
bishop of Constantinople, and earnestly enjoined upon 
him to admit Arius the next Sunday to his communion. 
The terrified bishop retired to the church of St. Irene, 
and there prayed that the calamity might be averted. 

On the day appointed, Arius, accompanied by Eusebius 
of Nicomedia and others of his adherents, proceeded 
through the principal streets of the city in order to 
enter the church in triumph, and entertained his friends 
with playful discourse. But as he passed along, the ,, 
calls of nature obliged him to step aside. He entered > 
one of the public offices erected for such purposes, and 
left his servants waiting at the door ; and here he died 
with a violent colic. See Walch’s Hist, der Ketzer. ' 
vol. ii. p. 486, Scc.—Seht. , : 

2 Some of the moderns are disposed to call in ques- \ 
tion this account of Arius*s death, but without good ; 
reason, since it is attested by such unexceptionable - 
witnesses as Socrates, Sozomen, Athanasius, and others, i 
Yet the cause of his sudden and extraordinary death— a 
for the unfortunate man is said to have discharged his j| 
own bowels— is a subject of much controversy. The ' I 
ancients who tell us that God, being moved by the 
prayers of holy men, miraculously avenged the wicked* ;] 
ness of the man, will hardly find credit at this day I 
among candid persons Well acquainted with Arian j 
affairs. When I consider {til the circumstances of the il 
case, I confess that to me* it appears most probable the j 
unhappy man lost his life by the machinations of his ’d 
enemies, being destroyed by poison. An indiscreet and j 
blind zeal in religion has in every age led on to many f 
crimes worse than this. [The preceding account of" ; 
Arms's death and of the circumstances attending it, is 
given by Athanasius ( Ep. ad Serapion. de rmrte'Arih pA- 
522, &c. Opp. tom. il. ed. Commelin\ by Socrates 
(Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. xxxvii. xxxvili.), S'OXoi^^fi 
( Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. xxix. xxx.), by Tbeodorei> 
(Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. xv.) and by* severed othesf 
1 writers of the fourth century. 
chengeschichte, vol. v. pages 386, 387.— Afur. ' ’ % 
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the decisions of the Nicene council. Hence 
there were no bounds and no end to the 
broils, the tumults, the conspiracies, and 
the wrongs; and councils were arrayed 
against councils by both the contending 
parties. Constans died in the year 350, 
and two years after a great part of the 
West, particularly Italy and Rome, came 
under the dominion of his brother Constan- 
tins, and this change was most disastrous 
to the friends of the Nicene council; for 
this emperor being devoted to the Arians 
involved them in numerous evils and cala- 
mities, and by threats and punishments 
compelled many of them, and among others 
as is well attested, the Roman pontiff, Li- 
berius, a.d. 357, to apostatize to that sect 
to which he was himself attached. 1 The 
Nicene party made no hesitation to return 
the same treatment as soon as time, place, 
and opportunity were afforded them. And 
the history of Christianity under Constan- 
tius presents the picture of a most stormy 
period, and of a war among brethren which 
was carried on without religion, justice, or 
humanity. 2 

15. On the death of Constantins in the 
year 362, the prosperous days of the Arians 
were *at an end, Julian had no partiality 
for either, and therefore patronized neither 
the Arians nor the orthodox. J ovian [a.d. 
363 — 364] espoused the orthodox senti- 
ments, and therefore all ithe W est, with no 
small part of the East, rejected Arian views 
and reverted to the doctrines of the Nicene 
council. But the scene was changed under 
the two brothers, Valentinian [in the West], 
and Valens [in the East], who were ad- 


1 It appears from the letters of Liberius which are 
still extant, and from the testimony of Hilary of Poic- 
tiers, Jerome, and others, that Liberius boldly resisted 
the Arians, and was therefore banished to Bercea in 
Thrace ; that at the end of two years his eagerness to 
return to his bishopric led him to consent to the con- 
demnation of Athanasius, and to subscribe the Arian 
creed set forth by the third council of Sirmium. This 
weakness in a Roman bishop has furnished the Protes- 
tants with an argument against the Catholic doctrine 
of papal infallibility, which they have not failed to urge 
successfully and to the great annoyance of the Catho- 
lics. See, among others, Bower’s Lives of the Popes , 
vol. i. p. 136, &c. — Mur. [Some Roman historians, 
however, have suggested that this “fall of Liberius 
ought to he considered as no more than a fiction of the 
Arians, and have maintained that these heretics cor- 
rupted those parts of the works of St. Athanasiqs and 
the fragments of St. Hilary in which the account of it 
is contained.” See Dblhnger’s Hut. of the Church, 
translated by Cox, Lond. 1846, vol. ii. p. 112.— R. 

2 The Orthodox and the Arians were constantly in 
the field, and they often came to bloodshed. The vic- 
torious party oppressed the vanquished with false accu- 
sations, banishments, deprivations of office, anathemas 
of councils, artifice, and violence. For proof the reader 
is referred to Athanasius, Apolog. ad Constant, p. 307, 
«rc.: Hist . A rumor, ad Moruich. p. 373, & c. 393, & c.; 
Sozomm, H. E. lib. iv. cap. ix. xix.; Socrates, H. E. 
lib. ii: cap. xxxvii.; and the dark picture of the state of 
the church, by Vincentius Lerinensis, in bis Commomt. 

vi.— Schl. 


vanced to the government of the empire in 
the year 364. Valentinian adhered to the 
decisions at Nice, and therefore in the West 
the Arian sect, a few churches excepted, 
was wholly extirpated. Valens on the 
contrary joined the Arians; and hence 
in the eastern provinces many calamities 
befel the orthodox. 3 But when this eiri- 
peror had fallen in a war with the Goths, 
a.d. 378, Gratian [who succeeded Valen- 
tinian in the West in the year 376, and be- 
came master of the whole empire in 378], 
restored peace to the orthodox. 4 After 
him Theodosius the Great [a.d. 383 — 395], 
by depriving the Arians of all their churches 
and enacting severe laws against them, 8 
caused the decisions of the Nicene council 
to triumph everywhere, and none could any 
longer publicly profess Arian doctrines ex 
cept among the barbarous nations, the 
Goths, 6 the Vandals, 7 and the Burgun- 

3 The persecution of Valens extended not only to the 
orthodox but also to the semi-Arians and other minor 
parties, and the semi-Arians, after much negociation, 
resorted to the unexpected measure of sending messen- 
gers to Rome, and by subscribing to the Nicene creed 
attempted to form a coalition with the occidental Chris- 
tians. But this coalition was frustrated partly by the 
repugnance of some of the semi-Arians to the word 
bfxoovcrios and partly by the exertions of the powerful 
Arians at court, and a new persecution ensued. The 
orthodox ventured to make a representation to the em- 
peror Valens, and for this purpose sent a delegation 
composed of eighty clergymen to the ’court of Nieome- 
dia. The emperor cruelly ordered Modestus the prae- 
torian prefect to put them all to death, hut without 
noise, which he accomplished by putting them onboard 
of a vessel, and when at sea causing the vessel and all 
the unhappy men to be burnt. Such cruelty perhaps is 
without a parallel among the persecutions by the pa- 
gans. See Socrates, H. E. iv. cap. xv.; Sozomen, H. 
E. vi. cap. xiii.; Theodoret, H. E. iv. cap. xxi.; and 
Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. ii. p. 543, &c. — Schl. 

4 Gratian granted religious freedom to all his sub- 
jects at the commencement of his reign, and excludes 
only the Manichaeans, the Photinians, and the Euno- 
mians from the liberty of holding assemblies for wor- 
ship. He also recalled all the bishops whom Valens 
had banished. Some of the semi-Arians now again 
held their own synods, and renewed their confession of 
faith, that the Son is of like essence [6/xotov<ms] with 
the Father, in a council held at Antioch in Caria. On 
the other hand, the* orthodox again set up public wor- 
ship in Constantinople, and obtained the zeeloys Gre- 
gory Nazianzen for their bishop. Gratian at length 
forbade the assemblies of the heretics without distinc- 
tion. Codex Theodos . lib. v. JDe Heeret. and the Notes 
of Gothofredus, tom. vi. p. 128; Walch, Hist, der 
Ketzer. vol. ii. p. 547, &c. — Schl. 

5 See Codex Theodos. tom. vi. pages 5, 10, 130, 146. 
and Gothofredus, Note on these laws. [See also Walch, 
Hist, der Ketzer. vol. ii. p. 549, &c. — Schl. 

6 The Goths were entangled in the Arian heresy on 

the following occasion. Being driven by the Huns 
from their former residence on the Tanais, they sent an 
embassy to the emperor Valens, and obtained liberty to 
plant themselves [within the empire] on the hanks of 
the Danube, promising not only to serve the Romans ' 
in their wars, but to embrace the Christian religion as 
soon as teachers should be sent among them- Ulphilas 
was one of their ambassadors, who was himself an 
Arian, and Valens also gave him only Arian teachers 
for his assistants. It was not strange therefore that 
the Arian doctrine obtained so great currency among 
this people. The subsequent history of Arianism 
among them is related by Walch, Hist, der Ketzer., 
vol. ii. p. 553. — Schl. ' ' ^ 

7 Neither the time nor the circumstances in wlnck 5 
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dians. 1 That there were great faults on 
both sides in this long and violent contest 
no candid person can deny* but which party 
was guilty of the greatest wrong it is diffi- 
cult to say. 

16. The Arians would have done much 
more harm to the church if they had not 
become divided among themselves after the 
N’icene council, and split into sects which 
could not endure each other. The ancients 
enumerate as Arian sects, the semi- Arians, 
the Eusebians, 2 the Aetians, the Euno- 
mians, theAcacians, 3 the Psathyrians, 4 and 
others. But they may all be reduced to 
three classes. The first class embraces the 
old and genuine Arians who, rejecting all 
new terms and modes of expression, taught 
explicitly that the Son was not begotten by 
the Bather, but was created or formed out 
of nothing. 6 From these on the one side 

deviated the semi- Arians, and on the other 
the Eunomians or Anomseans, that is, the 
disciples of the acute Eunomius and of 
Aetius. The former class maintained that 
the Son of God was o/Aotovajog, i. e . of like 
essence with the father, yet not by nature 
but only by grace. The leaders of this 
party were George of Laodicea and Basil 
of Ancyra. 6 The latter, who were also 
called pure Arians, Aetians, 7 and Exucon- 
tians, 8 contended that Christ was sregoouc/og 
or avofioiog, i. e. dissimilar, both in essence 
and in other respects, to the Father. 9 

L r.der each of these classes there were other 
subordinate sects, whose subtleties and re- 
finements have been but obscurely deve- 

essence, totally different from the Father. As a ra- 
tional creature he possesses free will, is changeable, and 
so might become either vicious or virtuous ; though by 
his diligence and his long practise he has acquired per- 
manent habits of virtue. And God Jias chosen for his 
Son the most virtuous of all created spirits. Thus the 
Son, according to Arius’s views, is not truly God, not 
eternal, not omniscient. There are to his understanding 
some mysteries, and he does not comprehend clearly 
the essence of the Father nor his own nature. Yet 
God has graciously imparted to him pre-eminent gifts. 
Thereby he is become the Son of God, nay, obtained 
for himself the name of God, though not in the proper 
sense of the word. Such is Walcli’s representation of 
the doctrine of Arius, in his Hist, der Ketzer. vol. ii. 
p.” 589, &c. — SchL 

8 See Maran, Dissert, sur les semi- Arians, which has 
been reprinted by Voigt, in Biblioth. Hceresiolog. tom. 
ii. p. 119, &c. [The semi-Arians were also called 
Homoeousians, from the word 6/x.oiov<rios, which was as 
it were their symbol. George of Laodicea was a native 
of Alexandria, and a very learned man. He had per- 
sonal difficulties with bishop Alexander, and obtained 
the bishopric of Laodicea through the Eusebian party, 
to which he devoted himself. Basil, bishop of Ancyra, 
had the reputation of an upright and learned man, and 
was in great favour with the emperor Constantius. He 
can he taxed with no other fault than that of not tole- 
rating the word o/ioodcnos He drew on himself much 
persecution by his zealous opposition to Fhotinus and 
to the genuine Arians, and was deprived of his office 
by the Acacians. — SchL 

7 They had this name from their chief person, Abtius 
of Antioch. ^ This man applied himself to the sciences 
at Alexandria, and as all his instructors were of Arian 
sentiments, he applied his talents and his dexterity in 
debate to the vindication of the Arian doctrines. He 
was made a deacon at Antioch, but the semi-Arians 
and the orthodox hated him, and he was deposed and 
banished in the reign of Constantius. Julian recalled 
him and gave him a bishopric. He had the surname of 
the Atheist. Socrates, H. E. i. cap. xxxv.; Sozorpen, 

H. E. iii. cap. xv. &c.; and iv. cap, xxiii.— SchL 

8 This name is derived from the Greek words e£ ovk 
ovrtav. They said that the Son of God might indeed 

he called God and the Word of God, but only in a sense 
consistent with his having been brought forth oi>K 
ovruv [from non-existences], thdt'ds, that he was one of 
those things which once had no existence, and of course 
that he was properly a creature, and was once a nonen- 
tity — Schl. , p 

8 See Basnage, Hus. de x Ermomio, in Canislus, Lee 
times Antiques, tom. i. p, 172, &c. where are extant 
the creed and apology of Eunomius. See also Fabri- 
cius, Biblio. Gr, vol yjii. pages 100-148; and Codex 
TJwdos\ tom. vi. pages 147, 155, 157, 167, 200, ' 

[Eunomius, a Cappadocian, was a scholar of Adtius, , 
and was made bishop of Cyzicum by his partisans. But ' 
be was soon displaced and his whole Bte was^fujl of 
, - unpleasant, occurrences. He , was, peculiarly EmeM in, ! 'l a 

this* people embraced Christianity can be ascertained. 
Only it is certain that they were, in great measure, be- 
lievers in Christianity before they came into France 
.Salvianus, Be Ira Bex, lib. vii. pages 845 and 228); 
and from a passage in Jornandes, Be Rebus Geticis, 
cap. xxv. it is probable that they got their first know- 
ledge of Christianity from tbeir neighbours the Goths, 
and according to the Arian principles. The Vandals 
were persecutors of the orthodox, which cannot be said 
of the Goths. See Walch, Hist. der Ketzer. vol. u. p. 
559, &c. — SchL 

) These settled permanently in Gaul during the next 
century, and there first embraced the Christian religion 
ind according to the orthodox faith. Orosius, lib. viii. 
cap. xxxii. and the history of the fifth century, below, pt. 
i. chap. i. sec. 4. But their intercourse with the neigh- 
bouring Arians, the West Goths [and perhaps also their 
hatred ol the Roman power identified by them with the 
orthodox system. — /£.], infected them with the leaven 
of Arianism. Yet under the successors of their king 
Gundeuold the orthodox doctrine again got the upper 
hand, and under the domination of the Franks, the 
adherents to Arian principles were wholly rooted out. 
See Walch, Hist, der Ketzer . vol. ii. p. 564, &c- — SchL 

2 These derived their name from two bishops named 
Eusebius, the one of Caesarea, and the father of church 
history, the other of Nicomedia, and afterwards of 
Constantinople, who was intimate with Constantine 
che Great. They belonged to the class of semi- Arians, 
called at this day Subordinationists, because they main- 
tained a subordination among the persons of the God- 
head.— SchL 

8 These bore the name of Acaeius, a bishop of 
Caesarea, and successor of Eusebius Pamphili. He 
allowed that the Son -was like the Father, but only in 
respect fo his will.— SchL 

4 This word imports pastry-cooks, because a person 
of, this occupation, a Syrian named Theoktistus, was 
ps^eufariy zealous in defending one of the minor par- 
■ Brians in Constantinople. —SchL 

; » Ari^ maintained that there were three substances 
m the Father, the Son, and the Holy 

Spirit. first Is the only eternal God. There is 

absolutely hone like him, and bis essence is incompre- 
hensible. He is called the Father, in a sense corre- 
sponding with that in which the Son is called the Son ; 
and as the latter was not always tile Son, so the former 
was not always the Father. The second substance is 
the person who is Renominated in the Scriptures the 
Son, the Word, and the Wisdom of God. He is abso- 
lutely a creature of God, apd one whom God created 
as he did the other creatures immediately from nothing. 
This creation of the Sou the Scriptures denominate a 
generation; and this creature is called t&e Son of God 
in a figurative sense of the word, because God has 
adopted him. God, of his volunta^ dhoici/ P’roduced 
this person to be an instrument in 
oreation of the world. The Son 

~ **'*■« ■ * — 
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loped by the ancient writers. This discord 
among the Arians was as inj urious to their 
cause as the confutations and the zeal of the 
orthodox. 

17- Unhappily the Arian contests, as was 
very natural, produced some new sects. 
Some persons, eager to avoid and to confute 
the opinions of the Arians, fell into opinions 
equally dangerous. Others, after treading 
in the footsteps of Arms, ventured on far 
beyond him and became still greater er- 
rorists. The human mind, weak, powerless, 
and subject to the control of the senses and 
the imagination, seldom exerts all its ener- 
gies to comprehend divine subjects in such 
a manner as to be duly guarded against ex- 
tremes. Among the former class I would 
reckon Apollinaris the younger, bishop of 
Laodicea, though otherwise a man of great 
merit, and one who in various ways rendered 
important service to the church. 1 He man- 
fully asserted the divinity of Christ against 
the Arians, but by philosophizing too freely 
and too eagerly he almost set aside the hu- 
man nature of the Saviour. He maintained 
that Christ assumed only a human body, 
endowed with a sentient soul, but not pos- 
sessed of intellect, and that the divine nature 
in Christ did the office of a rational soul or 
mind* 2 whence it seemed to follow that the 
divine nature became mingled with the hu- 
man, 3 and with it suffered pain and death. 
This great man was led astray, not merely 
by the ardour of debate but by his immo- 
derate attachment to the Platonic doctrine 
concerning a twofold soul ; from which if 
the divines of that age had been free, they 
would have formed more wise and more 
correct judgments on many points. Some 
among the ancients attribute other errors 
besides this to Apollinaris, but how much 
credit is due to them is doubtful. 4 The 


1 See a slietch of his life and writings above, p. 136, 
note 5. — <Mur. 

s Apollinaris believed that Christ had no need of a 
rational soul, because the divine nature was competent 
to all the rational and free acts which the Saviour per- 
formed ; and he could see no reason why Christ must 
have had two intelligent natures and two free wills. 
He supposed further that a rational human soul, as it 
was the seat of sinful acts, was liable to moral changes; 
and therefore Christ, if he had possessed a rational 
human soul, could not have had an unchangeable, that 
is, a sinless, human nature. And he supported his 
opinion by the many passages of Scripture which speak 
of Christ’s becoming man, in which only the word 
<rapg, flesh, is used for the human nature ; e.g. John i. 
14. See Waleh, Hist, der Ketzer . vol. iii. p. 186, &c. 
—Schl. 

3 This consequence however Apollinaris did not 
admit. He was indeed accused of denying the actual 
distinction of the two natures, and of inculcating such a 
confusion of them as Eutycbes afterwards maintained. 
But fee rejected the term mixture, and expressly taught 
that h© did not subvert the doctrine of two distinct 
natures in Christ, but that the divinity remained divine 
> and the flesh remained flesh. See Waleh’s Hist der 
i Ketzer n vol. iii. p, 193, &c.—Sc7il. 
t 4 gee Basnage, Hist Harms Apollinaris. which is 


doctrine of Apollinaris met the approbation 
of many in nearly all the eastern provinces, 
and being explained in different ways it be- 
came the source of new sects. Rut as it 
was assailed by the laws of the emperors, 
the decrees of councils, and the writings of 
learned men, it gradually sunk under these 
united assaults. 

18. In the same class must be reckoned 
Marcellus, bishop of Ancyra in Galatia,® if 
confidence may be placed in Eusebius of 
Csesarea and in his other adversaries, who. 
tell us that he so explained the mystery, of 
the holy Trinity as to fall into the Sabellian 
and Samosatenian errors. Yet there are 
many who think that both Eusebius of Ni- 
comedia and Eusebius of Caesarea unfairly 
represent his sentiments, because he gave 
offence by the severity of his attacks upon 
the Arians and upon the bishops who fa- 
voured them. But admitting that his ac- 
cusers were influenced in some respects by 
their hatred of the man, it is certain that 
their accusations were not altogether 
groundless; for it appears from a careful 
examination of the whole subject, that Mar- 
eellus considered the Son and the Holy 
Spirit as two emanations from the divine 

republished with some learned additions by Voigt, Bib- 
Hot k. fleer esiologica, tom. i. fascic. i. pages 1—96. See 
also Ibid. tom. i. fascic. iii. p. 607. * The laws against 
the Apollinarians are extant in the Codex Theodos. tom. 
vi. p. 144, &c. See likewise (Chauf£epi6) Nouveau 
Diction. Hist . et Crit. tome i. p. 304, &c. [See an ac- 
count of Apollinaris and his heresy in the English 
edition of Bayle’s Dictionary , at the article Apollinaris. 
— Macl. [Concerning this sect, Waleh. has treated 
most solidly and with the application of impartial cri- 
ticism, in his Hist, der Ketzer. vol, iii. pages 119—229. 
—Schl. 

5 This Marcellus was a person of weight in the Hi- 
cene council, and there opposed the Arians with a zeal 
, and energy which procured him praise from his own 
party, and hatred and obloquy from the opposite side. 

( See Epiphanius, Heeres. lxxii, cap. ii. ; Atnanas. A pa- 
lag. contra Arian . tom. i. pt. ii. pages 135 — 150; anr’ 
Constantine, Epist. Pmtifi pages 379—3831. Asteriu- 
a defender of the Arian doctrine, attacked him in writ 
mg and accused him of Sabellianism, Marcellus ii 
reply wrote a book to defend the true doctrine respect- 
ing the subordination of Jesus Christ to the Father, Ii 
the year 336 the Arian bishops assembled at Constanti- 
nople deposed him, as one convicted of the Sabellian or 
Samosatenian heresy, and elected Basil in his place. 
After the death of Constantius he recovered his see, but 
lost It again almost immediately, as the Arians again 
got the ascendancy. He now fled to Rome, and exhi- 
bited a confession of his faith to the bishop Julius, by 
whom with the other bishops of the Athanasian party 
assembled at Rome he was recognised as orthodox, and 
as a sufferer for the truth. But when Photinus, a pupil 
of Marcellus, commenced his disturbance, Athanasius 
now first threw out some suspicions that his doctrine 
was not pure, but he soon dropped them. Basil the 
Great was more decided in his opposition to Marcellus, 
and held him to be actually a heretic. Yet he after- 
wards acknowledged himself in the wrong. Marcellus 
was in reality not without considerable learning, but 
his judgment was weak, and he had the habit of talking 
at random, and was at the same time very bitter against 
his antagonists. It is therefore not only possible but 
very probable that he often let drop faulty expression 1 ?, 
which in the view of his enemies contained dangerous 
errors. See Waleh, Hht. der Ketzer* vol. iii. p. 2$$. 
*0 — Srhl , ‘ 
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nature, which, after performing their re- 
spective offices, were to return back into 
the substance of the Father, and whoever 
believed so could not, without self-contra- 
diction, hold the Father, Son, and Holy- 
Spirit, to differ from each other in the 
manner of distinct persons. 1 Marcellus in- 
creased the odium and suspicions against 
him by refusing in the last years of his life 
to condemn Photinus his disciple. 2 

19. At the head of those whom the con- 
tests with Arius led into stilL greater 
errors, may undoubtedly be placed Photi- 
nus, bishop of Sirmium, 3 who in the year 
343 advanced opinions concerning God, 
equally remote from those of the orthodox 
and those of the Arians. On attentively 
considering what the ancf&nts have stated 
without much perspicuity or uniformity, it 
appears that he supposed 1 Jesus Christ was 
born of the virgin Mary by the Holy Spirit ; 
that with this extraordinary man a certain 
divine emanation, which he called the W ord, 

I became united ; that on account of this 
union of the Word with the man Jesus, he 
was called the Son of God and also God ; 
and that the Holy Spirit was a virtue or 
energy proceeding from God and not a 
person. 4 The temerity of the man was 


1 It is nevertheless uncertain whether Marcellus 
really denied the personal distinctions in the Trinity. 
The accusations of his opposers are not credible evidence 
m this case. Marcellus and his friends constantly de- 
nied that they were Sahellians. He denied indeed that 
there were three un-ocri-dcms, affirming that there was 
one virdtrracris. But this word had then so indetermi- 
nate a meaning, that nothing certain can be inferred 
from it ; for it denoted sometimes what we should call 
substance, and at other times was equivalent to person. 
Walch, ubi supra , p. 290, thinks it probable, as Mer- 
cellus always strenuously contended, and with justice, 
that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are aSuuperas and 
iyajpurnos (inseparably) united, he must have regarded 
the word viroorao-ts as equivalent to the phrase virdcrrocrij 
Stecrrwa a different substance. Yet clearly he often 
used unsuitable descriptions and comparisons respecting 
the eternal generation of the Son, and the procession of 
the Holy Spirit from the Father and the Son, and such 
as seem to show that he understood by these persons 
only certain attributes and acts of God. But perhaps 
these were only unfortunate expressions or errors of the 
moment, which he could repudiate when the heat of 
contest subsided. — Schl. 

2 See Montfaucon, Diatribe de Causa Marcelli, in the 
NonaCoUectio Pat-rum Graecor. tom. ii. p. 51, &c. [Re- 

; published with some notes by Voigt, Biblioth. Hceresio- 
log. vgI. i. fascic. ii. p. 297. — Schl.} and Gervaise, Vie 
de 8. Epvphtme, p. 42, &c. [Add also Walch, Hist, der 
Keister, vol. Hi. pages 229—299 ; and Vogel’s Disputa- 
tion at Gottingen, 1757, De Marcello Ancyrce Episcopo. 
— SchL 

3 Yet Photinus was not a native of Sirmium as some 
have supposed, being misled by a faulty Latin version 
of a passage in Epiphanius, De Heeres . lxxi. sec. 1 . He 
was rather a Galatian (Jerom®, De Firts Illustr. cap. 
cvii.i and Socrates, H. E. ii. cap. xviii.) and most pro- 
bably of Ancyra. He was an author, but his writings 
are lost See Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. iii. p. 9, 
&c. — SchL 

4 * To gives, more distinct view of the opinions of Pho- 
tinus, we will here state them as they are arranged by 

Walch, ubi supra , p. 34. Photinus had (1) erroneous 

views of the Trinity. On this subject he taught tbps*— 

The holy Scriptures speak indeed oftbe Father, the Son, 


chastised not only by the orthodox in their 
councils of Antioch a.d. 345, of Milan 
a.d. 347> and of Sirmium, 5 but also by the 
Arians in a council held at Sirmium a.d. 
351. He was deprived of his office, and 
died in exile in the year 372. 6 

20. After him, Macedonius, bishop of 
Constantinople, a distinguished semi-Arian 
teacher, being deprived of his office through 
the influence of the Eunomians, by the 
council of Constantinople in the year 3 60, 7 

and the Holy Spirit : hut we are to understand by them 
only one person, who in Scripture is called the Father. 
What the Scriptures call the Word of God is by no 
means a substance or a person, still less is it a person 
begotten by the Father and therefore called the Son. 
For with God there can be no generation, and of course 
he can have no Son. Neither is the Word that person 
who made the World, but the Word is properly the 
understanding of God, which comprehends the designs 
of God in all his external operations and is therefore 
called God. The Holy Spirit also is not a person but 
an attribute of God. Hence followed (2) erroneous 
ideas of the person of Christ. He maintained that 
Jesus Christ was a mere man, that before his birth he 
had no existence except in the divine foreknowledge, 
and that he began to be when he was born of Mary by 
the Holy Spirit. Yet he received the special influences 
of divine power whereby he wrought miracles. This 
is the indwelling of the word. On account of these 
excellent gifts and his perfect virtue, God took this man 
into the place of a son, and therefore he is called the 
Son of God and also God. Therefore it must be said 
that the Son of God had a beginning.-^<SW. 

5 Concerning the time and succession of these coun- 
cils there has been much debate between Petavius, Sir- 
mond. La Roque, and others, of which an account is 
given by Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. iii. p. 5, &c. 
We will only add in correction of Mosheim’s state- 
ments— 1st, that the earliest of these councils was held 
in the year 343, as appears from three documents first 
brought to light by MafFei ; and 2dly, that it was held 
by the semi- Arians. So that the first orthodox council 
against Photinus was that of Milan. In that of Sirmium 
the eastern bishops were assembled, and they pro- 
nounced Photinus a heretic. Photinus when adjudged 
to be deprived of his office and sent into exile, made 
application to the emperor, and obtained leave publicly 
to defend his doctrine. Basil bishop of Ancyra was 
appointed to dispute with him, and a formal discussion 
took place. Both parties became angry, but the victory 
was adjudged to Basil, and the former decision was 
affirmed. See Walch, ubi supra , p. 51, &c. — Schl . 

6 De la Roque, De Phatino ejusqiie multiplici damna- 
tion e, Geneva, 1670, 8vo; Ittig, Hist. Photini, in his 
Heptas Dissertat. subjoined to his Diss. de Heeresi- 
archis JEiri A post. [We may add Petavius, Diss. de 
Phatino Jiceretico ejwque damnatione , in his Ration - 
arium Tempomm, 3d edition, and among the Opuscula 
of Peter de Marca [vol. v. p. 183, &c. ed. Bamberg, 
1789, where it is accompanied with the two Diatribe of 
Sirmond respecting the councils of Sirmium] and 
Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. iii. pages 1 — 70. — Schl. 

7 There were several persons of the name of Mace- 
donius who should not he confounded with this man. 
The most noted of them were Macedonius of Mopsues- 
tia, a contemporary with our Macedonius, and also 
involved in the Arian contests (Socrates, Hist. Eccles. 
lib. ii, cap. xix.) and Macedonius bishop of Constanti- 
nople in the reign of the emperor Anastasius [a.d. 
491 — 518], by whom he was banished for his zeal 
against the Eutychians. The election of our Mace- 
donius was attended with disorders which merit 
notice. This metropolis had one Paul for its bishop, 
who war deposed by the empeier Constantius, and 
Eusebius of Nicomedia chosen in his place. After the 
death of Eusebius the orthodox replaced Pauf in his 
office, but the Eusebian bishops appointed Macedonius. 
The emperor Constantins was displeased with the 
movement of the orthodox, and ordered his general 

l Hermogenes to drive Paul from the city. And as his 
■ adherents made opposition and the gteneral had. to use 
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in his exile founded the sect of the Pneu- 
naatomachi. For he now dpenly professed 
what he had before concealed, that the Holy 
Spirit is a divine energy diffused through- 
out the universe, and not a person distinct 
from the Father and the Son. 1 This doc- 

force, there was a popular insurrection which cost both 
sides much blood. The pnthddox populace set fire to 
the general's house and dragged him about the streets 
w*ih a rope around his neck, and finally killed him. 
The emperor now came hirhself to Constantinople, 
drove Paul from the city, and punished the people He 
also refused to establish Macedonius in the office be- 
cause he had given occasion to the bloodshed ; but he 
allowed him to remain in the city and to hold worship 
in one of the churches which was assigned him (So- 
crates, H. E. ii. cap. xiii. and Sozomen, H. E. iii cap. 
viii.) Paul returned again to Constantinople and was 
again chased away by the soldiery ; and on the other 
hand Macedonius was in the year 342 reinstated by an 
imperial general, which occasioned another massacre, 
n which more than three thousand persons lost their 
nveis. But as Constantias was compelled by his bro- 
ther Constans to reinstate the orthodox bishops, Paul 
shared in this good fortune, and Macedonius with his 
adherents had to content themselves with a single 
church to worship in. After the death of Constans 
Paul was again displaced, and Macedonius once more 
seated in the episcopal chair. Here, confiding in the 
protection of the emperor, he stirred up a general per- 
secution against the adherents to the Nicene creed, 
which extended to the provinces adjacent to Constanti- 
nople ( Socrates, H. E. ii. cap. xxvi. xxvii. xxxviii. and 
Sozomen, H. E. iv. cap. xx. xxvi.) In the year 356 
that church at Constantinople in which was placed the 
coffin of Constantine the Great seemed ready to fall 
lown, and Macedonius therefore would remove the 
coffin. Some, including the orthodox party, maintained 
chat this removal was improper and irregular, being 
influenced partly by respect for the deceased emperor, 
and partly by hatred against Macedonius. But as Mace- 
donius notwithstanding had proceeded to the removal 
and had brought the coffin into another church, the 
two parties came to blows in the latter church, and 
such a slaughter was there made that the porch was 
filled with dead bodies. This unfortunate step drew 
upon Macedonius the emperor’s displeasure (Socrates, 
H. E. ii. cap. xxxviii.; Sozomen, H. E. iv. cap. xxi.) 
About this time the disagreement among the opposers 
of the Nicene faith came to an open rupture, and Basil 
of Ancyra, the leader of the semi-Arians, drew Mace- 
donius over to his party (Philostorgius, Hist. Eccles. 
iv. cap. ix.) From this time onward Macedonius held 
a high rank among the semi-Arians, and supported 
their cause in the council of Seleucia. But he thus 
drew on himself such hatred from the whole Arian 
party, that in the year 360, with Acacius and Eudoxius 
at their head, they deprived him of his office at Con- 
stantinople. Macedonius was very restless under this, 
and laboured to establish the semi-Arians by defending 
Jhehr opinions; and this gave occasion to the semi- 
Arians to be sometimes called Macedonians. He died 
soon afterwards. See Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. 
iii. p. 74, &c. — Schl. 

l Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. iv. [For a more 
Pull exhibition of the Macedonian doctrines we will 
subjoin the statement of Walch, ubi supra, p 96. As 
to their doctrine concerning the Son of God , some Ma- 
cedonians agreed with the adherents of the Nicene 
fathers, but others, and among them Macedonius him- 
self, coincided with the mildest form of the semi- Arian 
creed. In regard to the Holy Spirit they departed 
wholly from the opinions of the orthodox. Some indeed 
did not declare themselves in regard to the divinity of 
the Holy Spirit. They did not expressly deny that he 
was God, and yet they hesitated to affirm it. And this 
was no unusual thing. Even Basil the Great would not 
recommend to have the name of God applied in public 
to theJEIoly Spirit, nor condemn those who refused thus 
to use it Nor would Gregory disapprove this. See 
Fetaadus, Dogm . Theolog . hb. i. Be Trinitate , cap. x. 
tom. If, pages 45 — 64; and Semler, Einleiturtg zum 
Mm Theil der JBaumgarten's Polemik, pages 173—183. 
Others who did declare themselves affirmed that the 


\m 

l trine was embraced by many in the Asiatic 
provinces But the council of Constanti- 
nople assembled by Theodosius the G-re^t 
in the year 381, and which fs cotamoply 
considered as the second oecumenical coun- 
cil, early dissipated by its authority this 
young and immature sect. One hundred 
and fifty bishops present in this council 
defined fully and perfectly the doctrine of 
three persons in one God, as it is still pro- 
fessed by the great body of Christians, 
which the Nicene council had only in part 
performed. They also anathematized all 
the heresies then known, assigned to the 
bishop of Constantinople, on account of the 
grandeur of the city over which he presided, 
a rank next after the bishop of Rome, and 
made such other regulations as the general 
interests of the church seemed to require. 2 

21. The frenzy of the ancient Gnostics, 
which had been so often confuted, revived 
again in Spain. In the beginning of this 
century, one Mark, a native of Memphis, 
introduced it from Egypt, and at first 
communicated it to a few individuals. It 
had proceeded considerable lengths, and 
had infected some persons in reputation for 
their learning and piety, when Priscillian, 


Holy Spirit was not a person in the Godhead, that he 
was not what the Father and the Son are, and therefore 
no divine honours were due to him. Some held the 
Holy Spirit to be a creature, and therefore did not deny 
his personality. Others denied his personality, and re- 
garded him as a mere attribute of God. — Schl. 

2 Socrates, Hist. Eccles . lib. v. cap. viii.; Sozomen, 
Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. vii. [The Macedonians led 
an externally good and strict life, and by promoting 
monkery obtained such reputation for piety, agreeably 
to the taste of that age, as contributed muqh to their 
popularity in Constantinople and its vicinity. After 
their separation from the Arians, and after their at- 
tempt to unite themselves with the orthodox had failed, 
they spread themselves considerably, especially in 
Thrace, along the Hellespont, and in Phrygia. In the 
western provinces they were not found. At Constan- 
tinople they had their own churches and bishops. 
Among the attempts to reclaim the Macedonians from 
their errors, the most remarkable was that of the second 
general council at Constantinople. The emperor 
Theodosius hoped they might be won over more readily 
than the Arians, because they differed less from the 
orthodox. He therefore called Macedonian bishops to 
the council. There were thirty-six of them present, 
and much pains was taken to persuade them to embrace 
the Nicene decisions. But all efforts were vain; they 
declared that they would sooner embrace the Arian 
than the Nicene faith. And hence their doctrine was 
opposed in this synod by an addition made to the Ni- 
cene creed, and by express forms of condemnation. 
With these spiritual weapons against the Macedonians 
secular ones were combined. In the statutes of the 
the elder Theodosius (lib. xi. adi. xiii. Codex Theodos. 
de Heereticis'}, they are mentioned by name; and in 
those of the younger Theodosius, which are inserted in 
the Codex Theodos. (lib. Iix. lx. lxv.),it will be seen that 
they still existed, but could hold worship only in the 
principal cities. These civil regulations gave ill-disr 
posed bishops too much liberty to manifest their perse- 
cuting spirit towards the Macedonians, and enabled them 
wholly to exterminate them it would seem under these 
emperors. See Walch, Hist, der Ketzer . vol. Slippages, 
70—118; and, respecting the council of Cou$taMh^% ; 
his Hist, der Kirchenversamm, p. 224, &c. , Thedecmep-I 
of this council are given in Beveridge's 
npnum, tom. i. p. 85. — Schl. - >, Vjgg lyffi 
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a man of birth, fortune, and eloquence, and 
afterwards bishop of Avila, imbibed it. 
Being accused by some bishops before the 
emperor Gratian, Priscillian and his fol- 
lowers were banished from Spain, but he 
»*eturned soon after. Accused again in the 
year 384, before Maximus (the usurper in 
Gaul after the assassination of Gratian), he 
was condemned with several of his asso- 
ciates, and executed at Treves in the year 
385. 1 The instigators of this capital exe- 
cution for heresy were however regarded 
with abhorrence by the bishops of Gaul 
and Italy; for it was not yet considered 
among Christians as a pious and religious 
act to deliver heretics over to the civil 
power to be punished. 2 Priscillian being 

1 This was the first instance of a heretic being pu- 
nished with death. The first law authorizing capital 
punishment for holding heretical opinions, is that of 
Theodosius against the Manichscans in 382- — 7f- 

2 See Sulpitius Severus, Hist, Sacra, lib. ii. cap. xlvi. 
li. and Dialog, iii. Be Vita Martini, cap. xv. Among 
the adherents of Priscillian there were some bishops, 
particularly Instantius and Salvianus, and many ladies 
of respectability. Hyginus, bishop of Corduba, who 
afterwards went over to the Priscillianists, was the 
first to oppose his doctrine, and for this purpose made 
a representation of it to Idacius, the bishop of Merida, 
who by his rash violence against bishop Instantius, 
blew the fire of the Priscillianist war into a great flame. 
\fter many and long contests a council was held at Sa- 
ragossa in 380, at which the Pricillianist doctrine was 
condemned, and the bishop Instantius and Salvianus, 
with the laymen Elpidius and Priscillian, were excom- 
municated. This measure rendered the sect more re- 

olute and determined ; and Priscillian, that he might 
be more safe, was raised by the party from a layman to 
a bishop of Avila. The civil power was put in motion 
against the sect, and Idacius obtained from the emperor 
Gratian a decree, by which this sect as well as others 
was banished the country. This decree depressed them 
for a time. The leaders of the party took their course 
towards Rome ; and while passing through France they 
seduced many, especially in Aquitain Gaul. Although 
they got no hearing at Rome,' yet they found means to 
obtain a rescript from Gratian, by which the former 
decree was repealed, and these bishops were restored 
again to their offices. When Maximus had seized the 
government, he issued, at the instigation of Idacius, a 
command to the Priscillianist teachers to appear before 
the ecclesiastical council of Bourdeaux. Here Instan- 
tius, who readily and frankly answered the interroga- 
tories of the council, was deposed, but Priscillian 
appealed to the emperor. Martin of Tours saw with 
concern a civil judge about to pass sentence in an ec- 
clesiastical affair, and made representation on the sub- 
ject to the emperor, who assured him that no blood 
should be shed. Yet the emperor was finally persuaded 
by some bishops to commit the investigation of the sub- 
ject to Ids minister of state, Evodius, a stern judge. 
He at Treves ip.- the year 385 put Priscillian to the 
rack, and extorted from him a confession that lie had 
uttered impure principles* had held nocturnal meetings 
with base females, and prayed naked ; and after the 
facta had been ‘reported to the emperor, Priscillian and 
some of his adherents were put to death, and others 
were punished with banishment. The emperor had it 
in contemplation to send military officers into Spain, 
with full power to search out the heretics and deprive 
them of life and property. But here again Martin of 
Tours showed himself in an amiable light. He repaired 
to Treves and there made Such representations as pre- 
vented the execution of the emperor’s designs. Yet the 
people shed the blood of bereiacs in many places, and 
some bishops had such unchristian minds as to approve 
if it. Yet others on the contrary disapproved of it, and 
had great dissension with the former in regard to it 
The Priscillamsts however still continued to be nu- 
tneious in l?pain, especially in Galicia; and in the fifth 


slain, his opinions were not at once sup- 
pressed, but spread far and wide in Spain 
and Gaul, and even in the sixth century 
the Priscillianists caused much trouble to 
the bishops of those provinces. 

22. No one of the ancients has accu- 
rately described the doctrines of the Pris- 
cillianists ; on the contrary, some of them 
have perplexed and obscured the subject. 
It- appears however from authentic records, 
that the Priscillianists came very near in 
their views to the Manichscans. For they 
denied the reality of Christ’s birth and in- 
carnation ; maintained that the visible 
universe was not the production of God, but 
of some demon or evil principle ; preached 
the existence of iEons or emanations from 
God; declared human bodies to be prisons 
for celestial minds fabricated by the author 
of evil ; condemned marriages ; denied the 
resurrection of the body, &c. Their rules of 
life were very severe, for what many state 
concerning their flagitious and libidinous 
practices rests on no credible testimony. 
That the Priscillianists used dissimulation, 
and eluded their enemies by deceiving them, 
is true ; but that they regarded all kinds of 
lying and perj ury as lawful, as is commonly 
reported of them, has not even the appear- 
ance of truth. 3 


century, when the irruption of the barbarians into 
Spain threw the ecclesiastical afiairs into great disorder, 
it afforded this sect opportunity again to spread itself 
very much. And in the sixth century Aguirre has in- 
serted in the Condi. Hispan. tom. ii. p. 269, &c. a letter 
of Montanus, bishop of Toledo, in the year 527, from 
which it appears that many persons of this sect then 
lived in Valencia, and in the year 561 a council was 
held against them at Braga. From this time onwards 
no more io heard of them, and they must either have 
gradually wasted away or have fallen at once on the ir- 
ruption of the Saracens. See Walch, Ilist. derKttzer. 
vol. iii. pages 387— 430.— Schl. 

3 See Simon de Vries, Hiss. Critica de Prisrillianistis , 
Utrecht, 1745, 4to, in which the principal fault is that 
he follows too closely Beausobre’s Hist, du Manich. 
taking everything there asserted to be true. Girvesius, 
Hut. Priscillianhtarum Chronologica, Roma, 1750, 8vo, 
In Angelus Calogera, OpuscoU Scientific}, tom. xxvii 
p. 61, occurs: Bac inarms illustratus seu de PriscilUana 
heeresi , which however is less occupied in illustrating 
the affairs of the Priscillianists than [the work ofj 
Bachiarius [a learned Spaniard], who composed a short 
treatise Be Fide first published by Muratori ( Anecdota 
Latinorum, tom. ii.) and which some consider as a 
polemic tract against the Priscillianists. To these j 
must be added Walch, ubi supra , pages 378—481. To ! 
ascertain the real doctrines of the Priscillianists is very 
difficult, and perhaps impossible. The quotation from 
an epistle of Priscillian which Orosius has preserved 
(in his Commonitormm, infer Opp. Aagustmi , tom. 
viii. p. 431), is so obscure that it would be very natural 
to suppose his contemporaries did not correctly under- 
stand him. Hence we cannot rely entirely on the tes- 
timony of the ancients, even if they appear to have been 
impartial writers. Still it appears unquestionable that 
Priscillian embraced Gnostic and Maniehajan errors, 
that he misconstrued the Scriptures and pervertedthlm 
by allegorical interpretations, that he relied, ofiatiki cry*." 
phal books as of divine authority, that he believed in 
the eternity of matter and held that the evil angels were 
not creatures of God, that he also believed the world 
was not the work of God, and that all changes in the 
! material universe originated from 'the evil spirits- 
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23. To these larger sects certain minor 
ones may be added. One Audseus, an 
honest man and ejected from the church in 
Syria for too freely reproving the corrupt 
lives of the clergy, collected a congregation 
and became its bishop. Being banished by 
the emperor into Scythia he went among 
the Goths, and there propagated his sect 
with good success. As to the time when 
this sect arose the ancients are not agreed. 
In some of their practices they deviated 
from other Christians, among which this is 
especially noticed by the ancients, that con- 
trary to the decree of the JSTicene council 
they celebrated the feast of Easter on the 
same day with the Jewish Passover. It is 
also said that they attributed to the Deity 
a human form, and held some other opinions 
which were erroneous. 1 


Concerning the soul, he taught that it is a particle of 
the divine nature, separated from the substance of God. 
The human body, as all other flesh according to the 
Priscillian doctrine, came from the devil. And even 
the production of man, by the union of a soul with a 
body, was the work ot evij spirits. They believed in an 
unconditional necessity for the changes a man under- 
goes, and which tfiey ascribed to the influence of the 
stars. They denied the personal distinction of the three 
persons in the Godhead. It is very probable that they 
controverted the human nature of Christ ; and it is still 
more probable that they denied him a real body, than 
that they denied him a human soul. From these prin- 
ciples it would follow that they did not believe in a 
resurrection of the body. The same principles led them 
to disapprove of marriage and of the procreation of 
children, and to forbid the eating of flesh. Their moral 
principles were in general strict, and tended to produce 
an ascetic life. And on this account the accusation of 
shameless debauchery, brought against them by their 
adversaries, is very improbable- Whether they all held 
prevarication, lying, and perjury, to be allowable even 
in cases where one’s religion is to be avowed, is uncer-f 
tain. Yet it is very certain that some of them held 
this dangerous principle ; as for instance Dietipnius, 
from whose book Augustine quotes the arguments used 
to justify lying, which he also confutes in his book De 
Mendacio, ad Consent. Yet that Priscillian and his 
first set of followers did not think so, appears from 
their suffering martyrdom. — Schl. [See an ample 
notice of this sect and their leader in Lardner’s Credi- 
bility, vol. iv. p, 337, and a brief one in Matter, Hut. 
du Gnos. tome iii. p. 95. Gieseler refers to a recent 
publication on this subject by Lubkert, De Hared 
Priscillian. Copen. 1840, 8vo.—- R. 

l Epiphanius, Hares, hoc. p. 811 ; Augustine, De 
Hceres. cap. i.; Theodoret, FabvZ. Haret. lib. iv. cap. 
ix.; Schrdder, Diss . de Audaanzs, which is in Voigt, 
Biblioth- Earesiol. tom. i. pt. iii. p 578 [and Walch, 
Hist, der Ketzer. vol. iii. pages 300 — 321. The founder 
of this sect is called both Audius and Audaeus, and his 
followers are likewise called both Audiani and Audae- 
ani, and not unfrequently Anthropomorphites, because 
they were taxed with attributing to God a human form. 
Audius was of Mesopotamia, and stood in high estima- 
tion among the Syrians, on account of his holy life and 
his great zeal for the honour of God. The last was „so 
great that he publiely punished his own brother, and 
would not flatter the avaricious and luxurious bishops ; 
and for this he endured persecution, hatred, and re- 
proach. But he was undismayed and bore it all with 
patience. Yet when at last the hatred of his_ enemies ' 
went so far as often to beat him and his friends, he 
separated himself from the church (though previously 
some llad refused him communion) formed a party, and 
got himself ordained its bishop. This step made the sepa- 
ration complete, for it was contrary to all ecclesiastical 
rules, which required at least three bishops to solem- 
nize an ordination, and also forbade the ordination of 
. any schismatical bishop. The orthodox bishops en- 


24. To this century also the Greeks and 
orientals refer the origin of the sect called 
Messalians and Euchites, and indeed clear 
traces of them first appear in the latter part 
of this century, though their principles were 
much more ancient, and were known before 
the Christian era in Syria, Egypt, and 
other countries of the East. These persons, 
who lived secluded from intercourse with 
the world in the manner of monks, derived 
their name from their incessant prayers; 
for they believed that an evil demon na- 
turally dwells in the mind of every man, 
which can be expelled no otherwise than by 
continual praying and singing, and that this 
demon being once expelled, the soul will 
return to God pure, and be again united to 
the divine essence of which it is a portion. 
To this leading principle they added, as may 
readily be supposed, many other strange 
notions closely allied to the sentiments of 
the Manichseans, and drawn from the same 
source from which the Manichseans derived 
their doctrines, namely, the oriental philo- 
sophy. 2 In short, the Euchites were a sort 


tered a complaint against him before the emperor, who 
banished him at an advanced age into Scythia. This 
occasioned his going among the Goths, and converting 
many of that nation to Christianity. He erected mo- 
nasteries among them, recommended the monastic life, 
ordained bishops, and died before the general persecu- 
tion by Athanarie. Audceus held a few errors. He be- 
lieved that God possessed not a perfect human body, but 
a human shape, and of course the form of human limbs ; 
and that the fashion pf the human body was copied 
from the divine shape, to which the Scriptural term, 
image of God, is to be referred. In regard tp their Wor- 
ship his followers were strict separatists, and would not 
worship at all with those Christians who were of an 
irreligious life, or who held church communion with 
the irreligious. Nay, they discarded the name of 
Christians for that of Audians, because many of them 
had abused the name of Christians in order to secure 
their safety. In regard to the feast of Easter, they were 
Qnartodecimarians — that .s, they kept this festival at 
the time the Jews did, and defended the practice by 
appealing to the Apostolical Constitutions. They held 
apocryphal books, and had their own system of church 
discipline. In general it may be said they were rather 
fanatics than proper heretics, — Schl. 

2 Epiphanius, Hares, lxxx. p 1067 ; Theodoret, 
Haret. Fabul. lib. iv. cap. x.; Timotheus Presbyter, 
De Receptione Hareticor. in Cotelier’s Monumenta 
Eccles. Graces, tom. iii. p. 403, &c.; Tollius, Insignia 
Itineris Halid, p. 110, &e.; Asseman, Biblioth. Orien- 
tal. Vatic, tom. i. p- 128, tom. iii. pt ii. p. 172, &c. and 
others [in particular Waloh, Hist, der Keizer, vol. iii. 
pages 481—536. The names Messalians and Euchites 
signify prayers or praying brethren. The first is Syriac 
[or Aramaic, Ezra, vi.10. — Mur.} and the latter is 
Greek [Evxirai or 'Evxyra.i, from ei>xb» oratio. See 
Suicer, Thesaur. Eccles. torn. i. p. 1285, &c. and Theo- 
doret, Hist. Eccles. iv. cap. ii — Mw .] They were also 
called Enthusiasts, because they pretended to be in- 
spired and to hold converse with the Holy Spirit ; 
Choreutse (xopev rat, dancers) from the motion of their 
bodies which they commonly used ; the Spiritual (irveo- 
/juxtiko!) which was the name they gave to themselves ; 
also Lampetians, Adelphians, and Marcianists, from 
certain of their leaders. There were both pagan and 
Christian Messalians. The former acknowledged in- 
deed a plurality of gods, though they worshipped but 
one whom they called o TravroKpdrtap, the Almighty. 
These were more ancient than the Christians, bwt 
houses for worship similar to the Christian churches, 


and assembled morning and evening with torches and 
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of mystics, who, according to the oriental 
notion, imagined that two souls resided in 
man, the one good and the other evil, and 
who laboured to expedite the return of the 
former to God by contemplation and prayer. 
This sect drew over many to its ranks by 
its outward show of piety, and the Greeks 
waged war with it through all the subse- 
quent centuries ; yet it should be remem- 
bered that the names Messalians and 
Euchites were used with great latitude 
among the Greeks and the orientals, and 
were applied to all who endeavoured to 
raise the soul to God, by recalling it from 
all influence of the senses, though those per- 
sons often differed very materially in their 
religious opinions. 

25. Towards the close of this century 
Arabia and the adjacent countries were 
disturbed by two opposite sects, the Anti- 
dico-Marianites and the Collyridians. The 
former contended that theYirgin Mary did 
not remain always a virgin, but that she 
had intercourse with her husband, Joseph, 
after the birth of our Saviour. The latter, 

candles, and employed their time in praising God; 
whence they were called Euphemites. The Christian 
Messalians were so named from the coincidence of their 
practice with that of the pagans ; they seem to be the 
offspring of monkish enthusiasm, and to have first ap- 
peared in Mesopotamia, and thence to have spread into 
Syria, but their origin cannot be traced with more par- 
ticularity. Their religious theory was founded on an 
impure mysticism, like to what is common to nearly 
all fanatical persons and communities, and which ori- 
ginated, like the system of Manes, from the principles 
of the oriental philosophy. Yet the Messalians, like 
all enthusiasts, appear to have relied more upon spirits, 
apparitions, and revelations, than upon the oriental 
system of metaphysics. Their principles did not ne- 
cessarily lead to vicious conduct, yet they might afford 
occasion for it. And in fact there were among them 
many improper persons, whom idleness and spiritual 
pride led into gross offences. And there were not 
wanting among them real villains, who abused the 
mystical stupidity of others to subserve their own 
wicked purposes . — SchL 
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whom the ladies especially favoured, went 
to the opposite extreme; they worshipped 
St. Mary as a goddess, and thought she 
ought to he honoured and appeased with 
libations, sacrifices, and offerings of cakes 
[xoKkvgfdsg, in Latin colly rides.'] 1 The 

more obscure and unimportant sects I pass 
without notice. 

l See Epiphanius, Hares, lxxviii. Ixxix. pages 1033 
and 1057. [Among the moderns, Walcli, Hist, der 
Ketzer. vol. iii. p. 577, &c. Walch makes mention 
(«ft» supra , p. 598) of one Bonosus, concerning whom he 
also published a dissertation at Gottingen, 1754, He 
Bonoso hceretico. This Bonosus was probably bishop of 
Sardica in Illyricum near the end of this century. He 
was accused of maintaining that Mary did not always 
remain a virgin, but bore several children. And this 
charge seems not to have been a false one. But whether 
Bonosus denied also the divinity of Christ, and taught 
; that he was the Son of God only by adoption, is very 
dubious. Yet so much is certain, that in the fifth and 
sixth centuries there were opposers of the doctrine of 
the Trinity and of the divinity of Christ, who in France 
and Spain were known by the name of Bonosians. Still 
it is uncertain whether they derived the name from this 
or from some other Bonosus. The reader may consult 
Ittig's Supplementum Operum Clementis Alexand. where 
in the annexed Fasciculus, Obser. Miscellaru ad Hist . 
Eccles. p. 242, there is an Essay, De Hceresi Bonosi. 
The Collyridianse (for Epiphanius makes them all fe- 
males) were women who carried their respect for the 
mother of Jesus so high that they were justly charged 
by the orthodox fathers with superstition and idolatry. 
They came from Thrace and the yet more distant re- 
gions of Scythia into Arabia. It was’thrir practice to 
dress out a car or a square throne (/ccpi/cov), spread over 
it a linen cloth, and on a clear day once a year place 
on it during the day a loaf of bread or a cake(/coAAvpls), 
which they offered to the virgin Mary. Mosheim (in 
his Lectures) considered them as a set of simple persons 
who had considerable heathenism about them, and sup- 
posed this offering of a cake was derived from paganism. 
While they were mere pagans they were accustomed to 
bake and present to the goddess Venus or Astarte (the 
moon) certain cakes which were called collyrides ; and 
■fthen they became Christians they thought this honour 
might now be best shown to Mary. The historian had 
in his eye perhaps a passage in Jeremiah (viii. 18),wher* 
the prophet speaks of such a sort of worship; and in 
general it is well known that the offering of cakes in 
the pagan worship was a customary thing. See Walch, 
ubi supra, p. 625, &c. ; and Tillemont, Memotres d 
i /’ Hi * Irdes. tome xii. p. 83.— Sold. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE PROSPEROUS EVENTS OF THE CHURCH. 

I. To understand the causes of events 
affecting the condition of Christians in this 
century, it is necessary to keep in view a 
portion of the civil history of the period. 
We shall therefore first observe concisely 
that the Roman empire at the commence- 
ment of this century was divided into two 
parts, one of which embraced the eastern 
and the other the western provinces. Ar- 
; $§diu$, the emperor of the East, resided at 
Constantinople. Honorius, who governed 
the West, lived at Ravenna in Italy. The 
latter, distinguished by nothing but the 
mildness of his disposition, neglected the 
affairs of the empire. Hence first the Goths 
laid waste Italy several times, and plun- 
dered Rome in a distressing manner ; and 
this first defeat of the Romans in the West 
was followed by others still more grievous 
under the succeeding emperors, for the 
ferocious and warlike people of Germany 
overran those fairest provinces of Europe, 
Italy, Gaul, and Spain, and set up new 
kingdoms in them. At last the Heruli, in 
the year 476, under Odoacer their chief, 
having vanquished Romulus Augustus, who 
is commonly called Augustulus, overturned 
the empire of the West, and brought Italy 
under their subjection. Sixteen years after, 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths inhabit- 
ing Illyricum, invaded these unwelcome 
intruders by the authority of the Greek 
emperor, and vanquished them ; in conse- 
quence of which, the kingdom of the Ostro- 
goths was established in Italy in the year 
493, and continued with various fortune 
till the year 552. 1 The new kings of the 
West professed to respect the authority of 
the emperors resident at Constantinople, 
whojn they acknowledged as sovereigns over 

i Far a fuller account, see the Abb6 de Bos, Hist. 
Critique de la Monarchie Franq. tome i. p. 558, &c. ; 
and Mascov’s Bistort/ of the Germans, 'written in Ger- 
man. [Also Gibbon’s beeline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, chap. xxix . — xxxi. xxxiiL- zxwi. — Afirr 


them ; but in reality they were quite inde- 
pendent, especially Theodoric in Italy, a 
man of distinguished abilities, and they 
left nothing to the emperors but the shadow 
of supremacy. 2 

2. Amidst these wars and the dreadful 
calamities they produced, the cause of 
Christianity suffered much. Yet the Chris- 
tian emperors, especially 'those of the East, 
continued their efforts to extirpate what re- 
mained of the ancient idolatry. In parti- 
cular, Theodosius the younger [a.x>. 408 — . 
450] has left us striking proofs of his zeal 
in this matter ; for we have still extant va- 
rious laws of his requiring the idolatrous 
temples to be utterly destroyed, or to be 
dedicated to Christ and the saints, abroga- 
ting the pagan ceremonies and rites, and 
excluding the adherents of* paganism from 
all public offices. 3 In the westerh parts 
alone the efforts of this kind were somewhat 
less, and we -Uierefore find the Saturnalia, 
the Lupercaha, the gladiatorial shows, and 
other idolatrous customs observed with im- 
punity both at Rome and in the provinces, 
and men of the highest rank and authority 
publicly professing the religion of their an- 
cestors. 4 But by degrees this liberty was 

2 Du Fresne, Dies, xxiii. ad Hist. Ludovici Sand. p. 
280; Muratori, Jntiq. Ital tom. ii. pag. 578, 832 ; and 
Annul. Italia i Giannone, Hist, de Naples , tome i. p. 
207; Cochleeus, Vita Theod. Ostrog. regis, with the 
observations of Peringskiold Stockholm, 1609, 4to. 

3 See Codex Tkeodos. tom. vi. pages 327, 331, &c. 

* See Macrobius, Saturnalia , in particular, lib. ii. p. 
190, ed. Gronovii ; Maffei, Delli Amfiteatri , lib. l. pages 
56, 57; Pierre le Brun, Hist. Crit. des Pratiques Stir 

S rstitveuses, tome i. p. 237, and others ; but especially 
ontfaucon, Dm. de Morilms tempore Theodosii M. et 
Arcadii ex Chrysostomo , which is found in Latin in the 
Opp. Chryiostomi, tom. xi. and in French, in the MS- 
mmres de l' Acad, des Inscript, tome xx. p. 197, &c. 
[The pagans traced the calamities of the empire to the 
prevalence of Christianity. Therefore in the year 408, 
at the instigation of the Tuscan soothsayers, idolatrous j 
sacrifices were again established at Rome, in» order to 
procure success against Alaric ; and the existing bishop 
Xnnocentius, who was apprised of the measure, allowed 
it to take place, if we may believe Zosimus, on condition 
that the sacrifices should be offered without noise. See 
Zosimus, lib. v. cap. xli. To confute this accusation , 
of the populace against Christianity, was the design oi 
Augustine’s work, De Civitate Dei, addressed to Miav. • -• 

* — Sr fit. ' ,■ V '^,4 1 
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confined to narrower limits, and those spec- 
tacles which were most inconsistent with 
the sanctity of the Christian religion were 
everywhere suppressed. 1 

3. The limits of the Christian church 
were extended both in the East and in the 
West among the people addicted to idolatry. 
In the East the inhabitants of the two 
mountains, Libanus and Antilibanus, being 
extremely annoyed by wild beasts sought 
aid against them from the famous Symeon 
Stylites, of whom we shall have occasion to 
speak hereafter. Symeon told them that 
their only remedy was to forsake their an- 
cient superstitions and embrace Chris- 
tianity. These mountaineers obeyed the 
counsel of the holy man, and having become 
Christians they saw the wild beasts flee 
from their country, if writers tell us the 
truth. The same Symeon by his influence 
(for I doubt the existence of any miracle) 
caused a part of the Arabians to adopt the 
Christian worship. 2 In the island of Crete 
a considerable number of J ews, finding that 
they had been basely impdsed upon by one 
Moses of Crete, who pretended to be the 
Messiah, voluntarily embraced Christianity. 3 

4. »The German nations who rent in 
pieces the western Roman empire were 

1 Near the close of the century, Anastasius in the 
East prohibited the combats with wild beasts and the 
other shows. See Asseman, Biblioth. Oriental. Cle- 
ment. Vatic, tom. i. pages 2U8, 272. [See also Beugnot, 
Hist, de la destruction du Paganisme en Occident , vol. 
ii. the whole of the 12th book. — R. 

2 Asseman, Biblioth. Oriental. Clement . Vatic, tom. 
i. p. 246, &c. 

<3 Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. xxxviii. [where 
the account briefly is, that in the time of Theodosius 
the younger an impostor arose called Moses Cretensis. 
He pretended to be a second Moses sent to deliver the 
Jews who dwelt in Crete, and promised to divide the 
sea and give them a safe passage through it. They 
assembled together with their wives and children, and 
followed him to a promontory. He there commanded 
them to cast themselves into tlie sea. Many of them 
obeyed and perished in the waters, and many were 
taken up and saved by fishermen. Upon this the de- 
luded Jews would have torn the impostor to pieces, but 
he escaped and was seen no more. In the island of 
Minorca also many persons abandoned Judaism. Yet 
their conversion does no great honour to the Chris- 
tians s for it was in consequence of great violence done 
to the Jews, of levelling their synagogue with the 
ground, and taking away their sacred books. See the 
account of their conversion by the bishop of the Balea- 
reah islands!, Severus, Epist. Encycl. de Judeeorum in 
hue insula Cornerstone et de Miraculis ibidem factis , 
published from a MS. In the Vatican library by Baro- 
nins, in hiS Annettes a.d. 418, and abridged by Fleury, 
Hist, de P Eglise, iiv. xxiv. Yet it is certain that the 
Jews even in that age often imposed on the Christians, 
by pretending to have favourable views of Christianity. 
This appears from the Codex Theodos, lib. xvi. tit. mi. 
leg, xxiii. i and Socrates (Hist. Eccles. lib. iii cap. 
xvii ) mentions a Jew who with baptism received a 
considerable sum of money successively from the or- 
thodox, from the Arians, and from the Macedonians, 
and Anally applying to the Novations for baptism, was 
detected by the miracle of the disappearance of the 
water from the font. Although this miracle maybe 
doubted and the impostor may have been detected by 
an artifice ol the Novatian bishop, yet it appears from 
the story that what is practised by many J ews at the 
uresent day is no new thing. — Schl. ■ l*. * - ' . , t 


either Christians before that event, as the 
Goths and others, or they embraced Chris- 
tianity after establishing their kingdoms, in 
order to reign more securely among the 
Christians. But at what time and by whose 
instrumentality the Vandals, the Suevi, the 
Alans, and others became Christians, is 
still uncertain and is likely to remain so. 
As to the Burgundians who dwelt along the 
Rhine, and thence passed into Gaul, it ap- 
pears from Socrates 4 that they voluntarily 
became Christians near the commencement 
of the century. Their motive to this step 
was the hope that Christ, or the God of the 
Romans, who they were informed was im- 
mensely powerful, would protect them from 
the incursions And the ravages of the Huns. 
They afterwards [about a.d. 450] joined 
the Arian party, to which also the vandals, 
Suevi, and Goths, were addicted. All 
these warlike nations measured the excel- 
lence of a religion by the military successes 
of its adherents, and esteemed that as the 
best religion, the professors of which were 
most victorious over their enemies. While 
therefore they saw the Romans possessing a 
greater empire than other nations, they 
viewed Christ, the God of the Romans, as 
the most worthy of their homage. 

5. It was this motive which produced 
the conversion of Clovis [Chlodovseus, 
Hludovicus, Ludovicus] 5 or Lewis, king of 
the Salii, a tribe of the Franks, who con- 
quered a large part of Gaul and there 
founded the kingdom of the Franks, which 
he endeavoured to extend over all the Gal- 
lic provinces; a valiant prince, but cruel, 
barbarous, selfish, and haughty. For in 
the year 496, in a battle with the Alemanni 
at Tolbiacum, 6 when his situation was al- 
most desperate, he implored the aid of 
Christ, whom his wife Clotildis [or Clotilla], 
a Christian, and daughter of the king of the 
Burgundians, had long recommended to him 
in vain ; and he made a vow that, he would 
worship Christ as his God, provided he ob- 
tained the victory. Having been victorious 
he fulfilled his promise, and in the close of 
that year was baptized at Rheims. 7 Some 

4 Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. xxx. [They applied to a 
bishop in Gaul, who directed them to fast seven days, 
and baptised them on the eighth. Semler (in his Hid. 
Eccles. Selecta Capita , tom, i. p. 203) supposes thb 
event took place about the year 415. And according tc 
the Chronicm of Prosper, it was in this year that the 
Burgundians took possession of a part of Gaul on the 
Rhine, with the consent of the Romans and their con- 
federates, having promised to embrace Christianity— 
Schl. 

5 See Milman’s Gibbon, vol. vi. page 293— B. 

6 Tolbiacum is thought to be the present ZuipieL 
which is about twelve miles from' Cologne— k a$h 

7 See Gregory of Tours, Hist. Frcmcor. lib. ii. cap 
xxx. xxxi. Henry Count' de Bunau, JHtet. Impem ; 
Romano- Germanici, tom. i. p. 588,‘&c.> Abb6 de Bos. 

' Hist. Ont. de la , Monarchic Prang, tpiheih p. $44 ' 
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thousands of Franks followed the example 
of their king. It has been supposed that 
besides the exhortations of his wife the ex- 
pectation of an extension of his dominions 
contributed to induce him to renounce 
idolatry for Christianity ; and it is certain 
that his professing Christianity was very 
subservient to the establishment and en- 
largement of his kingdom. The miracles 
reported on this occasion are unworthy of 
credit ; in particular, that which is the most 
astounding of them all, the descent of a 
dove from heaven with a phial full of oil at 
the baptism of Clovis, is either a fiction or 
as I think more probable, a deception 
craftily contrived for the occasion; 1 for 
such pious frauds were much resorted to 
in that age both in Gaul and Spain, in order 
to captivate more readily the minds of the 
barbarous nations. It is said that the con- 
version of Clovis gave rise to the custom of 
addressing the French monarchs with the 
titles of Most Christian Majesty, and Eldest 
Son of the Church; 2 for the kings of the 
other barbarous nations which occupied the 
Roman provinces were still addicted to idol- 
atry, or involved in the errors of Arianism. 

6. Coelestine, bishop of Rome, fii'st sent 
into Ireland to spread Christianity among 
the barbarians of that island Palladius, 
whose labours were not crowned with much 
success. After his death Coelestine sent 
to Ireland, in the year 432, Succathus, a 
Scotchman, whose name he changed to Pa- 


[andWalch, Dm. de Clodovaio M.ex ration) bus pol iti cis 
iChnrfhnio, Jena, 17') 1. — Schi. [Clovis once hearing a 
pathetic discourse on the sufferings of Christ exclaimed, 
“ Si ego ibidem cum Francis meis fuissem, injurias 
ejus vrodicassem Had I been there with my Franks, 
l would have avenged his wrongs. See Fredegarms, 
Epitom. cap. xxi.; Aimoin, lib. i. cap. xvi.; and Chro- 
nicon S. DionyriU lib. i. cap. xx. — Mur. 

1 Against this miracle of the phial, Chiflet composed 
his book Dr Amnulla Rhemend , Antw. 1651, fol. The 
reality of the miracle is defended, among many others, 
by the Abbd Vertot, Memuires dp l’ Academia des In- 
script. tome iv. p. 350, &c. After considering all the 
circumstances, 1 dare not call the fact in question. But 
I suppose St, Remigius, in order to confirm the waver- 
ing mind of the barbarous and savage king, artfully 
contrived to have a dove let down from the roof of the 
church bearing a phial of oil at the time of the king's 
baptism. Similar miracles occur in the monuments of 
this age. [The possibility of the event is made con- 
ceivable in this way. Yet there still remain weighty 
historical objections to the reality of the fact. The 
story rests soleiy on the authority of Hinomar, a writer 
who lived three hundred years after the time. Avitus, 
Anastasius, and even Gregory of Tours, and Fredega- 
rius, are wholly silent on the subject. Besides, Hinc- 
mar*s narrative contains tho improbable circumstance, 
that the clergy who should have brought the oil that 
was wanting, could not get near the font on account 
of the pressure of the crowd ; but as anointing with oil 
was then practised at every person's baptism, it is im- 
probable that on so solemn an occasion as this, due 
preparation for this part of the service would have been 
neglected ,—Schl. 

3 See Daniel’s and the Abb§ de Camp’s Diss. de 
Titulo Regis Chri&tinnmimi, in the Journal des Sra- 
ocms for the year 1720, pages 243, 404 — 448, 536. Me- 
moiresde V Acad, des Inscriptions , tome xx. d. 466, &c 


tricius [Patrick], a man of vigour, and as 
appears from the event not unfit for such 
an undertaking. He was far more success- 
ful in his attacks upon idolatry, and having 
converted many of the Irish to Christianity, 
in the year 472 he established at Armagh 
the see of an archbishop of Ireland. 3 Hence 
St. Patrick, although there were some 
Christians in Ireland before his arrival, has 
been justly called the Apostle of Ireland 
and the father of the Irish church, and he 
is held in high veneration to this day. 

7. The causes which induced all these 
pagan nations to abandon the religion of 
their ancestors and profess Christianity may 
be gathered from what has been already 
said. He must lack discernment who can 
deny that the labours, the perils, and the 
zeal of great and excellent men dispelled 

3 See the Acta Sanctorum. , tom. ii. Martii, 517, 
tom. iii. Februar. pag. 131, 170, &c.; James Ware’s, 
Hibernia Sacra, p. 1, &c.; Dublin, 1717, fol. The same 
Ware published the Opnscula Sti Patrick with notes, 
London, 1636, 8vo. The synods held by St. Patrick 
are given by Wilkins, Concilia Magna Brit, et Hiber- 
nia, tom. i. p. 2, &c. [and thence republished in Har- 
duin’s Concilia , tom. i. p. 1790, &c.] Concerning the 
famous cave called the purgatory of St. Patrick, see 
Peter le Brun, Hist. Cnt des Pratiques Superstit tome 
iv. p. 34, ice. [A full account of St. Patrick arid his 
labours in Ireland is given by archbishop Ussher, Eccle- 

suir. Bntannicar. Frimoidia, cap. xvii. p. 815, &c 

Mur . [Rapin, in his Histoiy of England ( vol. i. 
book ii. ) remarks, that there were three Patricii or 
Patricks. 1. The elder, who died in the year 449 - 
mentioned in the Chronicle of Glastonbury. 2. The 
great, who died in 493, after governing the Irish church 
for sixty years ; he is the one mentioned by Mosheim. 

3. The younger, who was a nephew of Patrick the 
Great and survived his uncle some years. — ScfU 
[Mosheim, following Ussher, asserts that Fatrickwas 
a Scotchman. More recent and trustworthy authorities 
incline to the belief that he was from ancient Britany 
in Gaul, and a native of Boulogne. He was first carried 
as a captive to Ireland, where he was sold as a, slave ; 
and after a residence of from four to six years, he suc- 
ceeded in effecting his escape to Gaul. He then became 
acquainted with the bishop of Auxerre and the cele- 
brated Martin of Tours, and is said to have spent some 
time in the famous monastery of Lerins in the south of 
France. Romanist historians assure us that he went 
thence to Rome, where he was ordained a bishop by 
Pope Coelestine ; but it has been satisfactorily shown 
by Mr. Petrie ( Trams. Royal Irish Acad, vol, xviii. p. 
108, &c.J that these statements are incorrect, and that 
Patrick never was at Rome. In 432 he returned to 
Ireland and had great success in planting the Gospel 
there, where he died about the year 492. It must be 
added, however, that great uncertainty rests upon the 
chronology of his life; even his very existence has been 
plausibly denied ; and judicious critics are disposed to 
believe that what is related of the one Patrick really 
belongs jto two, if not to the three, of the same name 
mentioned by Schlegel in the previous part of this note. 
Some of his writings are still extant; they were for 
the first time collected and published by Sir James 
Ware, as stated above by Mosheim, in 1656. They are 
all to be found in the 10th volume of Gallandius, Bib- 
liotheca Vet . Pat. Ven. 1764-81, and they have been 
recently re-edited by S. L. Villanueva, S. Patricii Iber- 
norum Apostoli Opuscula et Fragmenta, SchoUis Him - 
trata, Dub. 1835, 8vo. A full account of the famous 
purgatory of St. Patrick in the County of Donegal, and 
of the superstitious observances of the pilgrims who 
resorted thither, may be seen in Richardson’s Folly of 
Pilgrimages in Ireland , especially of that to St, Fair 
rick's Purgatory , Dub. 1727, 12ma, and Wrlghfffi 
Patrick's Purgatory , &c. Load, 1844.— ' 
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the clouds of darkness from the minds of 
many; and on the other hand he must be 
shortsighted, and not well versed in the 
history of this century, who is unable to 
see that the fear of the vengeance of man, 
the hope of temporal advantage and honours, 
and the desire of obtaining aid from Chris- 
tians against their enemies, were prevalent 
motives with many to abandon their gods. 
How much influence miracles may have 
had it is difficult to say; for I can easily 
believe that God was sometimes present 
with those pious and good men who endea- 
voured to instil the principles of true reli- 
gion into the minds of barbarous nations j 1 
and yet it is certain that the greater part of 
the prodigies of this age are very suspi- 
cious. The greater the simplicity and cre- 
dulity of the multitude the more audacious 
would be the crafty in playing off their 
impostures ;* nor could the more discerning 
expose their cunning artifices with safety to 
their own lives and worldly comfort. 3 It 
is commonly the case, that when great dan- 
ger attends the avowal of the truth then the 
prudent keep silence, the multitude believe 
without reason, and the fabricators of im- 
position triumph. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE CALAMITIES OP THE CHURCH. 

I . It has been already observed that the 
Goths, the Heruli, the Pranks, the Huns, 
the Yandals, and other fierce and warlike 
nations, who were for the most part pagans, 
had invaded and miserably rent asunder the 
Roman empire. During these commotions 
the Christians at first suffered extremely. 
These nations were, it is true, more anxious 
for plunder and dominion than for the pro- 
pagation of the false religions of their an- 
cestors, and therefore did not form any set 
purpose to exterminate Christianity; yet 
the worshippers of idols, who still existed 
everywhere scattered over the empire, ne- 
glected no means to inflame the barbarians 
with hatred against the Christians, hoping 
by their means to regain their former liberty. 
Their expectations were disappointed, for 
the greatest part of the barbarians soon be- 
came Christians themselves; yet the fol- 

} There is a remarkable passage concerning the 
mirascles of this century in the Theophrastus seu de 
Tmmortalitate Animas, of the acute iEneas Gazseus, p. 
78, ed. Barthii. Some of these miracles, he tells us, he 
himself hai witnessed, pages 80, 81. 

2 The. Benedictine monks speak out freely on this 
subject, in the Hist. Bitter, de let France \ tome ii. page 
33. It is a fine saying of Livy, Histor. lib. xxiv. cap. 
x. sec. vi.; “Prodigia multa nuntiata sunt quse quo 
magis credebant simplices ac religiosi homines, eo 
plura nuntiabantur.’* 

3 Sulpitius Severus, Dial. i. p, 433: Bp. i. p. 457: 
Dtal. iii. cap ii. p. 487. 


lowers of Christ had everywhere first to 
undergo great calamities. 

2. The friends of the old religion, in order 
to excite in the people greater hatred 
against the Christians while the public ca- 
lamities were daily increasing, renewed the 
obsolete complaint of their ancestors — that 
all things went well before Christ came, 
that since lie had been everywhere em- 
braced, the neglected and despised gods had 
sent forth evffs of every kind upon the 
world. . This weak attack was repulsed by 
Augustine in his book, On the City of God , 
a copious and erudite work. He also 
prompted Orosius to write his History , in 
order to show that the same and even 
greater calamities and plagues affiic ted man- 
kind before the Christian religion was pub- 
lished to the world. In Gaul the calamities 
of the times drove many to such madness 
that they wholly excluded God from the 
government of the world, and denied his 
providence over human affairs. These were 
vigorously assailed by Salvian in his book, 

On the government of God. 

3. Rut the persecutions of the Christians 
deserve to be more particularly noticed. In 
Gaul and the neighbouring provinces the 
Goths and Yandals, who at 'first trampled 
under foot all rights, human and divine, are 
reported to have laid violent hands on in- 
numerable Christians. In Britain, after 
the fall of the Roman power in that coun- 
try, the inhabitants were miserably harassed 
by the neighbouring Piets and Scots, who 
were barbarians. Having therefore suffered 
various calamities, in the year 445, they 
chose Yortigern for their king, and finding 
his forces inadequate to repel the assaults 
of the enemy, in the year 449 he called 
the Anglo-Saxons from Germany to his aid. 
But they, landing with their troops in Bri- 
tain, produced far greater evils to the inha- 
bitants than they endured before ; for these 
Saxons endeavoured to subdue the people 
whom they came to assist, and to bring the f 
whole country into subjection to their own 
power. This produced an obstinate and 
bloody war. between the Britons and the 
Saxons, which continued with various for- 
tune during one hundred and thirty years, 
till the Britons were compelled to yield to 
the. Anglo- Saxons and take refuge in Ba- , 
tavia and Cambria [the modern Holland 
and Wales]. During these conflicts the 
condition of the British church was deplor- 'J, 
able ; for the Anglo-Saxons, who worshipped , f 
exclusively the gods of their ancestors, al- ]% 
most wholly prostrated’ it, and put a inulti- if 
tude of Christians to a cruel death. 4 

4 See Bede and Gildas among the ancients, an# 
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4. In Persia the Christians suffered 
grievously in consequence of the rash zeal 
of Abdas, bishop of Suza, who demolished 
the Pyrseum, a temple dedicated to fire; 
for being commanded by the king, Isde- 
gerdes, to rebuild it, he refused to comply, 
for which he was put to death in the year 
414, and the churches of the Christians 
were levelled to the ground. Yet this con- 
flict seems to have been of short duration. 
Afterwards, Yararanes, the son of Isde- 
gerdes, in the year 421, attacked the Chris- 
tians with greater cruelty, being urged to 
it partly by the instigation of the Magi and 
partly by his hatred of the Romans, with 
whom he was engaged in war. Por as often 
as the Persians and Romans waged war 
with each other the Christians resident in 
Persia were exposed to the rage of their 
monarchs, because they were suspected, and 
perhaps not without reason, of being fa- 
vourably disposed towards the Romans, and 
disposed to betray their country to them. 1 
A vast number of Christians perished under 
various exquisite tortures during this perse- 
cution ; 2 but their tranquillity was restored 
when peace returned between V araranes and 
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the Romans, in the year 427. 3 The Jews 
also who were opulent and in good credit in 
various parts of the East, harassed and op- 
pressed the Christians in every way possible. 4 
None of them was more troublesome and 
overbearing than Gamaliel, their patriarch, 
who possessed vast power among the Jews, 
and whom therefore Theodosius Junior re- 
strained by a special edict in the year 4 15. 5 

5. So far as can be learned at this day, 
no one ventured to write books against 
Christianity and its adherents during the 
fifth century, unless perhaps the Histories 
of Olympiodorus 6 and of Zosimus 7 are to 
be considered of this character, the latter 
of whom is uniformly sarcastic and unjustly 
severe in his attacks on the Christians. 
Yet no one can entertain a doubt that the 
philosophers and rhetoricians who still kept 
up their schools in Greece, Syria, and 
Egypt, secretly endeavoured to corrupt the 
minds of the youth, and laboured to instil 
into them at least some of the principles of 
the proscribed superstition. 8 The history 
of those times and the writings of several 
of the fathers, exhibit many traces of such 
clandestine machinations. 
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THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 


TIIE HISTORY OP LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

1. Although the illiterate had access to 
every office both civil and ecclesiastical, yet 
most persons of any respectability # were 
persuaded that tbe liberal arts and sciences 
were of great use to mankind. Hence 


among the moderns, Ussher, Britann. Ecclesiar. Primor . 
cap. xii. p. 415, &c. ; and Rapin, History of England , 
vol. i. b. ii. [The Saxons were not directly persecu- 
tors of the Christians, but only involved them in the 
common calamities of their slaughtered and oppressed 
countrymen. —Mur. 

1 Theodoret, Hist. Eccles . lib. v. cap. xxxix. [where 
there is a full account of the conduct of Abdas, and of 
the sufferings of the Christians during the persecu- 
tion. — Mur.] Bayle, Dictionnaire, article Abdas , 
Barbeyrac, he la Morale des Peres, page 320. [An 
account of the manner in which Christianity obtained 
free toleration and an extensive spread in Persia at the 
commencement of this century, through the influence 
of Maruthus, a bishop of Mesopotamia, who was twice 
in ambassador to the court of Persia, is given by So- 
crates, Hist Eccles. lib. vii. cap. yiii.—Mur. 

2 Asseman, Biblioth . Oriental. Vatic, tom, ii. pages 
182, 248. [See also Theodoret, ubi supra. The most 
distinguished sufferers in this persecution were Abdas, 
the bishop of Suza, Hormisdas, a Persian nobleman 
and son of a provincial governor, Benjamin a deacon, 
James who apostatized but repented, and Sevenes 
who possessed a thousand slaves. — Mur . 

3 Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. xx. 


public schools 9 were flourishing in tbe 
larger ^ cities as Constantinople, Rome, 
Marseilles, Edessa, Nisibis, 110 Carthage, 
Lyons, and Treves; and masters 1 competent 
to teach youth were maintained at the ex- 
pense of the emperors. Some of the bishops 
and monks also of this century, here and 
there, imparted to young men what learning 


4 Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. v. cap. xxiii. and xvi. ; 
and Codex Theodos. tom. vi. p. 265, &c. 

* In the Codex Theodos. tom. vi. p. 262, &c, 

6 Photius, Biblioth . Cod. lxxx. p. 178. [Olympio- 
dorus was a native of Thebes in Egypt, a poet, a histo- 
rian, and an ambassador to the king of the Huns. 
He flourished about the year 425, and wrote a History 
addressed to Theodosius Junior, and containing the 
Roman history, particularly of the West, from a.d. 407 
to 425. The work is lost, except the copious extracts 
preserved by Photius, ubi supra. — Mur. 

7 Zosimus was a public officer in the reign of Theo- 
dosius Junior, and wrote a history in a neat Greek 
style. The first book gives a concise history of Roman 
affairs from Augustus to Diocletian ; the following 
books are a full Roman history down to a.d. 410. The 
best editions are by Cellarius Jena, 1728, 8vo, and by 
Reitemier, Lips. 1784, 8vo. — Mur. 

8 Zacharias Mitylen. De Opifido Dei, pages 165, 200, 
ed. Barthii. 

9 The history and progress of schools among Chris- 
tians, are the subject of an appropriate work by Geo, 
Gotti. Reufel, Helmst. 1743, 8vo. — Schl. 

10 The schools at Edessa and Nisibis ar noticed by 

Valesius on Theodore Lector’s Hist. Eccles. lib- H. p. 
164, b .—Schl. o 
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tLcypopsessed; 1 yet the wretchedness of the 
times, the incursions of barbarous nations, 
and the paucity of great geniuses, prevented 
either the church or the state from reaping 
such advantages from these efforts as were 
hoped for by those who encouraged them. 

2. In the western provinces, especially in 
Gaul, there were several men of learning 
who might have served as patterns for others 
to follow. Such among others were Ma- 
crobius, Salvian, Vincentius of Lerins, 
Ennodius, Sidonius Apollinaris, Claudianus 
Mamertus, and Dracontius, who as writers 
were not indeed equal to the ancient Latin 
authors, yet not altogether inelegant, and 
who devoted themselves to the study of an- 
tiquities and other branches of learning. 
But the barbarians who laid waste or took 
possession of the Roman provinces choked 
these surviving plants of a better age ; for 
all these nations considered arms and mili- 
tary courage as the only source of glory and 
virtue, and therefore despised learning and 
the arts. Hence, wherever they planted 
themselves, there barbarism insensibly 
sprang up and flourished, and the pursuit 
of learning was abandoned exclusively to 
the priests and monks. And these, sur- 
rounded by had examples and living in the 
midst of wars and perils, gradually lost all 
relish for solid learning and renown, and 
substituted in place of it a sickly spectre 
and an empty shadow of erudi cion. In their 
schools the boys and youth were taught the 
seven liberal arts, 2 which being comprised 
in a few precepts, and those very dry and 
jejune, as appears from the treatises of Au- 
gustine upon them, were rather calculated 
to burden the memory than to strengthen 
the judgment and improve the intellectual 
powers. In the close of this century there- 
fore learning was almost extinct, and only 
a faint shadow of it remained. 

3. Those who thought it expedient to 
study philosophy — and’ there were but few 

I who thought so — did not in this age commit 
| themselves to the guidance of Aristotle. He 

1 ; was regarded as too austere a master, and 
one who carried men along a thorny path. 3 
Perhaps more would have relished him had 
they *been able to read and understand him. 

. But the system of Plato had for several ages 
been better known* and was supposed to be 


1 On the diocesan and cloister schools in Africa, 
Spain, Italy, and Gaul, remarks are made by Thomasi- 
nus, De Discipline* Ecdesue, tom. i. pt. ii. lib. ii. p. 27, 
&c. — Schl. 

2 These comprised, 1st, the Trivium— namely, gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and logic ; and 2d, the Quadrimum, or 
arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy. See 
below, cent. ad. pt. ii. chap, i. sec. 5, p. 353. — Mur. 

3 Passages from ancient writers in proof are collected 

by Launoi, De mna Aristotelu Forttma m Academia 

Parisiensi. 


not only less difficult of comprehension but 
more in accordance with the principles of 
religion. Besides, the principal works of 
Plato were then extant in the Latin trans- 
lations of Yictorinus ; 4 * therefore such among 
the Latins as had a taste for philosophical 
inquiries contented themselves with the de- 
cisions of Plato, as will appear to any one 
who shall only read Sidonius Apollinaris. 6 

4 . The state of learning among the Greeks 
and the people of the East, both as respects 
elegant literature and the severer sciences, 
was a little better, so that among them may 
be found a larger number of writers who ex- 
hibit some marks of genius and erudition. 
Those who prosecuted the science of juris- 
prudence resorted much to Berytus in Phoe- 
nicia, where was a celebrated law school, 6 
and to Alexandria. 7 The students in physic 
and chemistry resorted also to Alexandria. 
The teachers of eloquence, poetry, philoso- 
phy, and the other arts, opened schools 
almost everywhere, and yet the teachers at 
Alexandria, Constantinople, and Edessa, 
were supposed to excel the others in learn- 
ing and in the art of education. 8 

5. The sect of the younger Platonists 
sustained itself and its philosophy at Athens, 
at Alexandria, and in Syria, with no small 
share of its ancient dignity and reputation. 
Olympiodorus, 9 Hero, 10 and other men of 
high renown, adorned the school of Alex- 
andria. At Athens, Plutarch 11 and his 


4 See Augustine, Confpmon.es, lib. i. cap. ii. sec. i. 
Opp. tom. i. pages 105, 106. 

5 See his Epistolce. lib. iv. ep. iii. xi. and lib. ix. ep 
ix. and others. 

6 See Hasreus, De Academia Jureconsultorum Bery- 
tensi; and Zacharias Mitylen. DeOpiticio Dei, p. 164. 

7 Zacharias Mitylen. De Opificio Dei, p. 179. [Among 
the moderns may be consulted Schmidt’s Preface to 
Hyperius, DeSchola Alexandria Catechetica, Helmst. 
1704, 8vo.; Dodwell ad fragmentum Philippi Sidetse; 
at the end of his Dissert, on Irenmus ; Thomassin, De 
Discipl Eccles. tom i. p. I, lib. ii. cap. x. p. 210, &c ; 
Michafelis, Exercit. de Scholee Alexandrines sic dicta 
Catecheticce origine, progressu, et prmcipuis doctoribus } 
in tom. Symbolar. Liter . Bremens. p. 196, &c. and 
Bingham, Antiq. Eccles. book iii. chap. x. sec. 5. — SchL 
[A few additional notices may be seen in Matter, Hist, de 
VEcole d' Alexandrie, vol. i. periods v. and vi. and 
especially in Guericke, De Schola Alex. Catechet . Halle, 
1824. The student will find in the American Biblical 
Repository for the year 1834 (vol. iv. of the series), a la- 
well-digested account of this famous school, of its se.ve- 1 1 
ral presidents and the religious doctrines taught in if, 
written by Prof. Emerson of Andover.— it 

8 JEneas Gazseus, in his Theophrastus, pages 6, 7, 

16, &c. passim.; Zacharias Mitylen. ubi supra , pages 
164, 179, 217, &c. and others. 

9 See Note 6 above, p. 177. — Mur. 

10 Marinas, De Fit a Proem, cap. lx. p. 19, ed. Fabri- 
cii. [Hero was a preceptor of Proolus, and is the 
second of the three of his name mentioned by Brucker 
m his Hist. Crit. Philos, tom. ii, p. 323.— Schl. 

u This Plutarch, in distinction from the elder Phi- , 
torch, who was more of an historian than a philosopher, ' 
is denominated Plutarchus Nestor n, or Plutarch the 
son of Nestorius. See concerning him Brucker, Hisfc 
Crit. Philos, tom. ii. p. 312, &c.; Marinos, De Vita'- 
Procli, cap. xiiv p. 27, and Suidas* article Fhct&nsk 
Nestorii, p. 1 33.- Schl. ' , r > 
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successor, Syrianus, 1 with Theophrastus, 
procured for themselves fame and distinc- 
tion. From them Proclus received instruc- 
tion, became the chief of the Platonists of 
this century, and acquired for himself* and 
for the species of wisdom which he professed 
so much celebrity among the Greeks, that 
he seems almost the second father of the 
system.* His disciples, Marinus of Nea- 
polis, Ammonius the son of Hermias, Isi- 
dorus, Damascius, and others, followed 
eagerly in the footsteps of their instructor, 
and left many followers who copied their 
example. Yet the laws of the emperors and 
the continual advances of Christianity, gra- 
dually diminished very much the fame and 
the influence of these philosophers. 3 As 
there was a sufficient number now among 
the Christians who cultivated and were able 
to teach this species of learning so much 
confided in at that day, it naturally followed 
that fewer persons than formerly frequented 
the schools of these heathen sages. 

6. But though the philosophy of Plato 
appeared to most persons more favourable 
to religion and better founded than that of 
Aristotle, yet the latter gradually emerged 
from its obscurity, and found its way into 
the hands of Christians. The Platonists 
themselves expounded some of the books of 
Aristotle in their schools, and particularly 
his Dialectics , which they recommended to 
such of their pupils as were fond of dispu- 
tation. The Christians did the same in the 
schools in which they taught philosophy. 
This was the first step made by the Stagirite 
towards that universal empire which he 
afterwards obtained. Another and a more 
active cause was found in the Origenian, 
Arian, Eutychian, Nestorian, and Pelagian 
contests, which produced so much evil in the 
church during this century. Origen, as 
well known, was a Platonist. When there- 
fore he fell under public censure, many, that 
they might not be accounted his adherents, 
applied themselves to the study of Aristotle, 
between whom and Origen there had been 
little or no connexion. In the Nestorian, 
Arian, and Eutychian controversies, both 
sides had recourse to the most subtile dis- 
tinctions, divisions, and sophisms, and with 
these they were supplied by the philosophy 
of Aristotle and not at all by that of Plato, 
who never trained men to disputation. The 


t Concerning Syrianus, see Brucker, Hist. Cnt. 
Philos . tom. ii. p. 315. — ScM. 

2 His life was written by Marinus, and was published 
idth learned notes by Fabricius, Hamb. 1700, 4to. [See 
ilso. Brucker, Hist. Cnt. Philos . tom. ii. p. 318, &e.— 
Schl. 

3 See iEneas Gazseus, In his Theophrastus , pages 6, 
U 8, 18, ed. Barthii. [Among the moderns, Brucker 
Hist. CM. Philos, tom. ii. p. 337) has treated of all 
■hese disciples of Proclus. — Schl. 


Pelagian doctrine had great affinity with the 
opinions of Plato concerning God and the 
human soul. Many therefore ceased to be 
Platonists as soon as they perceived this 
fact, and suffered their names to be enrolled 
among the Peripatetics. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE GOVERNMENT OP THE CHURCH ANI> IT8 
TEACHERS. 

1. From the operation of several causes 
the outward form of government in the 
church experienced some change. The 
power of the bishops, particularly of the 
higher orders, was sometimes augmented 
and sometimes diminished, according as 
times and circumstances altered ; yet the 
caprice of the court and political considera- 
tions had more influence m this matter than 
any principles of ecclesiastical law. These 
changes however were of minor impor- 
tance. Of much more consequence was the 
vast increase of honour and power acquired 
by the bishops of New Rome or Constan- 
tinople, in opposition to the most strenuous 
efforts of the bishop of ancient Rome. In 
the preceding century the council of Con- 
stantinople [a.d. 381] had conferred on the 
bishop of New Rome the second rank among 
the highest bishops of the world, on account 


bishops (with the consent no dpubt of the 
court) had likewise extended their jurisdic- 
tion over the provinces of f proconsular] 
Asia, Thrace, and Poutus. In this century, 
with the consent of the emperors, they not 
only acquired the additional province of 
eastern Illyrieum but likewise a great ex- 
tension of their honours and prerogatives; 
for in the year 451 the council of Chalcedon, 
by their twenty-eighth canon, decreed that 
the bishop of New Rome ought to enjoy the 
same honours and prerogatives with the 
pontiff of ancient Rome, on account of the 
equal dignity and rank of the two cities; 4 * 
and by a formal act they confirmed his juris- 
diction over the provinces which he claimed. 
Leo the Great, bishop of ancient Rome, and 
some other prelates, strenuously resisted 
this decree, but in vain ; for the Greek em- 
perors supported the cause of their own 
bishops. & Subsequently to this council the 


4 Yet it appears from the words of the canon that 
the bishop of Constantinople, though made equal in 
power and authority with the hishop of Rome, was to 
yield to him a precedence in rank or honour ; because 
New Rome took rank after her older sister* Squrepar 
fier eKeCvpv virapx^v. — Mur. 

ft Le Quien, Oriens Christ, tom. i- p. 3% &e. [See 
also Walch, Hist, der Kirchenvtrscmm . p. pit* abd 

Hist, der P&pste, p. 106. — Schl. [And; 
the Popes, TOl. ii. page, 64-84, 4to.-Jifur.' ‘ ^ * 
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Constantinopolitan bishop began to contend 
fiercely for supremacy with the Roman 
bishop, and to encroach on the privileges of 
the bishops of Alexandria and Antioch. In 
particular, Acacius of Constantinople is 
said to have exceeded all bounds in his am- 
bitious projects. 1 

2. It was nearly at the same time that 
Juvenal, bishop of Jerusalem, or rather of 
iElia, attempted to withdraw himself and 
his church from the jurisdiction of the bishop 
of Cassarea, and affected to rank among the 
chief prelates of the Christian world. His 
designs were rendered plausible by the high 
veneration entertained for the church of 
Jerusalem, as being not only founded and 
governed by apostles, but a continuation of 
the primitive church of Jerusalem, and in a 
sense the mother of all other churches. 
Therefore Juvenal, the emperor Theodosius 
junior favouring his designs, not only as- 
sumed the rank of independent bishop of the 
three Palestines or that of a patriarch, but 
likewise wrested Phoenicia and Arabia from 
the patriarchate of Antioch. And as this 
produced a controversy between him and 
Maximus, bishop of Antioch, the council of 
Chalcedon settled the dispute by restoring 
Arabia and Phoenicia to the see of Antioch, 
and leaving Juvenal in possession of the 
three Palestines, 2 with the title and rank 
which he had assumed. 3 In this manner 
there were five principal bishops over the 
Christian world created in this century, and 
distinguished from others by the title of 
patriarchs- 4 The oriental writers mention 
a sixth, namely, the bishop of Seleucia and 
Ctesiphon, to whom they say the bishop of 
Antioch voluntarily ceded a part of his 
jurisdiction j 5 but they can bring no proof 
except the ^ Arabic decrees of the Nicene 
council, which are well known to have no 
authority. 

^ 3. These patriarchs had great preroga- 
tives, To them belonged the consecration 
of the bishops of their respective provinces. 
They annually convoked councils of their 
districts to regulate and settle ecclesiastical 
affairs.^ If any great or difficult controversy 
arose, it was carried before the patriarch. 
The bishops accused of any offences were 
obliged to abide by his decision. And 

1 Nouveau Diction. Hist. Crit. tome i. artic. Acacius, 
p. 75, &c. [Mosheim here speaks incautiously ; for in 
tact Acacius, when all circumstances are considered, 
was to be justified. See below, chap. v. sec. 2 1.— Schl. 

2 Concerning the three Palestines, see Carolus a S. 
Paulo; Geographia Sacra , p. 307, &c. 

3 Le Quien, Oriens Christ, tom. iii. p. 110, &c. 

4 See the writers who have treated of the patriarchs, 
as enumerated by Fabrieius, JSibliograph. Antiquar . 
cap. xiii, p. 453, &c. [See also note 2, p. 128, &c. of 
this volume. — Mur. 

5 Asseman, BibUoth. Oriental. Vatic, tom. i. pages 

9, 13, &c. 


finally, to provide for the peace and gooc. 
order of the remoter provinces of their p t. 
triarchates, they were allowed to place ovei 
them their own legates or vicars. 6 Other 
prerogatives of less moment are omitted. 
In fact however some episcopal sees were 
not subject to the patriarchs, for both in 
the East and in the West certain bishops 
were exempt from patriarchal jurisdiction, 
or were independent. 7 Moreover, the em- 
perors who reserved to themselves the su- 
preme power over the church listened 
readily to the complaints of those who 
thought themselves injured; and the coun- 
cils also in which the majesty and the legis- 
lative power of the church resided, presented 
various obstacles to the arbitrary exercise 
of patriarchal power. 

4. The constitution of ecclesiastical go- 
vernment was so far from contributing to 
the peace and prosperity of the Christian 
church, that it was rather the source of very 
great evils, and produced boundless dissen- 
sions and animosities. In the first place, 
the patriarchs who had power either "to do 
much good or much evil, encroached with- 
out reserve upon the rights and privileges 
of their bishops, and thus gradually intro- 
duced a kind of spiritual bondage; and 
that they might do this with more freedom 

6 Blondell, De la Primaute de l' Eg Use, chap. xxv. p, 
332, &c.; Ruinart, De PalUo Archi- Episcopal}, p. 445, 
tom. ii. of the Opp. Posthuma of Mabillon. 

7 Brerewood, De Veteris Ecclesice Gubernatione Pa - 

triarchali , a tract which is subjoined to XJssher’s Opu^ 
cula de Episcopor. et Metropolit. Origine, Lond. 1687 
and Bremen, 1701, 8vo, pages 56—85. [The metropo- 
litans and bishops who were subject to no patriarch, 
were by the Greeks called avroKe^akou Of this descrip- 
tion were the metropolitans of Bulgaria, Cyprus, Iberia, 
Armenia, and also of Britain, before the conversion of 
the Antrlo-Saxons by the Romish monk Augustine. 
For the Britons had their archbishop of Canrleon ( Epis- 
copus Caerlegionis super Osca ), who had seven bishops 
under him, but acknowledged no superintendence from 
the patriarch of Rome, and for a long time opposed 
him ; and in Wales, as well as in Scotland and Ire- 
land, this independence continued many centuries. 
The Church of Carthage was also properly subject to 
no other church; as appears from Leydecker's Hist. 
Eccles. African ce, and from the writings of Capell and 
others, De Apellationibus ex Africa adsedem Romanam. 
Some common bishops likewise were subject to no 
metropolitan, but were under the immediate inspection 
of their patriarch. Thus the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople had thirty-nine bishops in his diocese, who were 
subject immediately to him ; and the Romish patriarch 
had m all his countries (e. g. in Germany, at Bam- 
berg and Fulda), bishops who were subject to no arch- 
bishop or primate, but dependent immediately on 
himself. There were also certain bishops who were 
subject neither to any archbishop nor to a patriarch ; 
as was the case with the bishop of Tomis in Scythia, 
according to Sozomen, Hid. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xxi 
The churches in countries lying without the Roman 
empire at first had no bishops dependent on the bishops 
within the empire, as e. g. the churches in Persia, Par- 
thia, and among the Goths; and these did not come 
under the power of Romish patriarchs, until thev fell 
under the civil power of the Romans. Most of the 
conversions of pagans by missionaries from Rome, 
were in the western provinces of the empire. See 
Baumgarten’s Erlimterung der chritfl. Alterthunu. d. 
158. &e,~ -Schl. r 
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they made no resistance to the encroach- 
ment of the bishops on the ancient rights of 
the people. For the more the prerogatives 
and the honours of the bishops who were 
under their control were increased, the more 
was their own power enlarged. In the 
next place, they designedly excited dissen- 
sions and fomented controversies of bishops 
with one another and with other ministers 
of religion, and also of the people with the 
clergy, so that they might have frequent 
occasions to exercise their authority, be 
much appealed to, and have a multitude of 
clients around them. Moreover, that the 
bishops might not be without intestine foes, 
nor destitute of strenuous defenders of their 
authority, they drew over to their side the 
numerous tribe of monks who were gra- 
dually acquiring wealth, and attached them 
to their interests by the most ample con- 
cessions. And these monks contributed 
much — perhaps more than any other cause 
— to subvert the ancient discipline of the 
church, to diminish the authority of tho 
bishops, and to increase beyond all bounds 
the power of their patrons. 

5. To these evils must be added the ri- 
valry and ambition of the patriarchs them- 
selves, which gave birth to abominable 
crimes and the most destructive wars. The 
patriarch of Constantinople in particular, 
elated with the favour and the proximity 
of the imperial court, on the one hand sub- 
jected the patriarchs of Alexandria and 
Antioch to a subordination to himself, as if 
they were prelates of a secondary rank, 
and on the other hand he boldly attacked 
the Roman pontiff, and despoiled him of 
some of his provinces. The two former, 
from their lack of power and from other 
causes, made indeed but feeble resistance, 
though they sometimes caused violent tu- 
mults and commotions ; but the Roman 
pontiff possessing much greater power and 
resources, fought with more obstinacy, and 
in his turn inflicted deadly wounds on the 
Byzantine prelate. Those who shall care- 
fully examine the history of events among 
Christians from this period onward, will find 
that from these quarrels about precedence 
and the boundaries of their power among 
those who pretended to be the fathers and 
guardians of the church, chiefly originated 
those direful dissensions which first split the 
eastern church into various sects, and then 
severed it altogether from that of the West. 

6. None of these ambitious prelates was 
more successful than the Romish patriarch. 
Notwithstanding the opposition of the Con- 
stantinopolitan bishop various pauses en- 
abled him to augment his power in no small 
degree, although he had not yet laid claim to 


the dignity of supreme law-giver and judge 
of the whole Christian church. In the East 
the Alexandrine and Antiochian patriarchs 
finding themselves unequal to contend with 
the patriarch of Constantinople, often ap- 
plied to the Roman pontiff for aid against 
him, 1 and the same measures were adopted 
by the ordinary bishops, whenever they 
found the patriarchs of Alexandria and An- 
tioch invading their rights. To all these 
the pontiff so extended his protection, as 
thereby to advance the supremacy of the 
Roman see. In the West the indolence and 
diminished power of the emperors left the 
bishop of the metropolis at full liberty to 
attempt whatever he pleased; and the con- 
quests of the barbarians were so far from 
setting bounds to his domination that they 
rather advanced it. For these kings, caring 
for nothing hut the establishment of their 
thrones, when they saw that the people 
obeyed implicitly the bishops, and that these 
were dependent almost wholly on the Ro- 
man pontiff, deemed it good policy to secure 
his favour by bestowing on him privileges 
and honours. Among all those who go- 
verned the see of Rome in this century, no 
one strove more vigorously and successfully 
to advance its authority than Leo, who is 
commonly surnamed the Great ; but neither 
he nor the others could overcome all obsta- 
cles to their ambition. This is evident, 
among other examples, from, that of the 
Africans, whom no promises nor threats 
could induce to consent to have their causes 
and controversies carried by appeal before 
the Roman tribunal. 2 


1 This is illustrated, among other examples, by the 
case of John Talaia, patriarch of Alexandria, who being 
deposed (a.d. 482) applied to the Roman bishop Sim- 
plicius for protection. See Liberatus Diaeotous, Bre~ 
viarium , cap. xviii.— Schl. [And Bower, Lives qf the 
Popes, vol. ii. p. 189, &c. 194. — Mur. 

2 Du Pin, De Jntiq . Eccles. Dtsdplina, Diss. ii* p. 
166, &c.; Leydecker, Hist. Eccles. Africcmee, tom. ii. 
Diss. ii. p. 505, &c. [A concise view of the steps by 
which the bishops of Rome mounted to the summit of 
their grandeur is thus given by Cramer, in his German 
translation of Bossuet’s Universal History, vCl. iv. p. 
558, &c. as cited by Von Einem in a note on this page 
of Mosheim. They were appointed by the emperors to 
decide causes in the western churches; they encou- 
raged appeals to themselves; they assumed the care of 
all the churches as if it were a part of their official 
duty; they appointed vicars in churches over which 
they had no jurisdiction ; where they should have been 
only mediators they assumed to be judges ; they re- 
quired accounts to be sent them of the affairs of foreign 
churches ; they endeavoured to impose the rites and 
usages of their own church upon all others as being of 
apostolic origin ; they traced their own elevation from 
the pre-eminence of St. Peter; they maintained that 
their fancied prerogatives belonged to them by a divine ] 
right; they threatened with excommunication from 
the church those who would not submit to their de- 
crees ; they set up and deposed metropolitans in pro- 
vinces over which they never legally had jurisdiction ; 
and each successive pope was careful at least not to 
lose anything of the illegal usurpations of his predeces- 
sors, if he did not actually add to them. The truth of 
this representation is abundantly confirmed by the 
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7. Of the vices of the whole clerical order, 
their luxury, their arrogance, their avarice, 
their voluptuous lives, we have as many 
witnesses as we have writers of integrity and 
weight in this age, whose works have come 
down to ns. The bishops, especially such 
a** were distinguished for their rank and 
honours, employed various administrators 
to manage their affairs, and formed around 
themselves a kind of sacred couit. JLlie 
dignity of a presbyter was supposed to be so 
o-reat that Martin of Tours did not hesitate 
to say, at a public entertainment, that the 
emperor himself was inferior to one of that 
order. 1 The deacons were taxed with their 
pride and their vices in many decrees of the 
councils. 2 These stains on the character of 
the clergy would have been deemed insuf- 
ferable had not most of the people been 
sunk in superstition and ignorance, and had 
not all estimated the rights and privileges 
of Christian ministers by those of the an- 
cient priests, both among the Hebrews and 
among the Greeks and Romans. The 
fierce and warlike tribes of Germans, who 
vanquished the Romans and divided the 
empire of the West among themselves, after 
they had embraced Christianity ; could bear 
with the dominion and the vices of the 
bishops and the clergy, because they had 
before been subject to the domination^ of 
priests, and they supposed the Christian 
priests and ministers of religion possessed 
the same rights with their former idolatrous 
priests. 3 


e vidence of historical facts by various Protestant writers, 
p-d among others by Bower, in his Lives of the Popes , 
seven vols. 4to, &c .—Mur. [See a very valuable sec- 
tion (sec. 94,) on the Roman patriarchs and the 
western hierarchy, in Gieseler, Leht buck, &c. David- 
son's Transl. vol. i. p. 430, &c. — R- * > 

1 Sulpitius Severus, De Vita Martini, cap. xx. p. 

339, and Dial. ii. cap. vi. p. 457. . 

2 See Blondell, Apologia pro sententia Hxeronyrrm de 
Episcopis et Presbyteris, p. 140. 

3 That these pagan nations had been accustomed to 
treat their idolatrous priests with extraordinary rever- 
ence, is a fact well known. When they became Chris- 
tians, they supposed they must show the same respect 
to the Christian priests. Of course they honoured 
their bishops and clergy as they had before honoured 
their .Druids ; and this reverence disposed them to 
bear patiently with their vices. Every Druid was ac- 
counted a very great character, and was feared by every 
one; bpt the Chief Druid was actually worshipped. 
When these people became Christians they supposed 
that the bishop of Rome was such a Chief Druid, and 
that he must be honoured accordingly. And this 
was one cause why the Roman pontiff obtained in 
process of time such an ascendancy in the western 
countries. The patriarch of Constantinople rose in- 
deed to a great elevation, but he never attained the high 
rank and authority of the Roman patriarch. The 
reason was, that the people of the East had not the 
same ideas of the dignity of a Chief Priest as the people 
of the West had. The eastern clergy also practised 
excommunication as a punishment of transgressors, 
but it never had such an influence in the East as it had 
in the West ; and for this reason, that the eft’ects of a 

pagan exclusion from religious privileges — * 

great in the East as in the West. The 
latter are described by Julius Caesar, De 


8. This corruption among an order oi 
men whose duty it was to inculcate holiness 
both by precept and example, will be less 
surprising when we consider that a groat 
multitude of persons were everywhere ad- 
mitted indiscriminately, and without exa- 
mination, among the clergy, the greater 
part of whom had no other object than to 
live in idleness. And among these, , very 
many were connected with no particular 
church or place, and had no regular em- 
ployment, but roamed about at large, pro- 
curing a subsistence by imposing upon the 
credulity of others and sometimes by dis- 
honourable artifices. Whence then, some 
may ask, came those numerous saints of 
this century, who are handed down to us by 
both the eastern and the western writers? 

I answer, they were canonized by the igno- 
rance of the age. If any possessed some 
superiority of talents, if they excelled as 
writers or speakers, if they possessed dex- 
terity in managing important affairs, or were 
distinguished for their self-government and 
the control of their passions, these, persons, 
in an age of ignorance, appeared to those 
around them to be not men but gods ; or, 
to speak more correctly, were considered as 
men divinely influenced and fully inspired. 

9. The monks who had formerly lived 
for themselves, and who had not sought to 
rank among the clergy, gradually became a 
class distinct from the laity, and acquired 
such opulence and such high privileges that 
they could claim an honourable rank among 
the pillars of the church. 4 The reputation 
of this class of persons for piety and sanctity 
was so great, that very often when a bishop 
orapresbyterwas to be elected he was chosen 
from among them ; 5 and the erection of edi- 
fices in which monks and nuns might con- 
veniently serve God was carried beyond all 
bounds. 6 They did not however ail ob- 
serve one and the same system of rules, but 
some followed the rules of Augustine, others 
those of Basil, and others those of Antony, 
or Athanasius, or Pachomius, &e. 7 Yet it 


jver were so 
‘ “ 'Ii* ■* ' 


lib. vi. cap. xiii. n. 6, &c. “ Si quis aut primtus aut 
opvXus eorum deereto non stetit, sacrificiis interdicunt. 
risec pcena apud eos est gravissima. Quibus ita est 
interdictum, ii numero impiorum ac soeleratorum ha- 
bentur ; ab iis omnes decedunt, aditum eorum sermo- 
nemque defugiunt, ne quid ex contagion© incommodi 
accipiant: neque iis petentibus jus redditur, neque 
honos ullus communicatur.” — Scht. 

4 Epiphanius, Exposit. Fidei, Opp. tom. i. p. 1094 . 
Mabillon, Re ponse aux Chanotnes reguliers, Opp. Pot* 
thum. tome ii. p. 115. 

6 Sulpitius Severus, De Vita Martini , cap. x. p. 320. 
Add, Dial. i. cap. xxi. p f 426. 

8 Sulpitius Severus, Dial. i. p. 419 ; Noris, Hist. Pe- 
lagiana, lib. ii. cap. iii. in Opp. tom. i. p. 272 ; Hist 
Litter . de la Frartce, tome ii. p. 35. 

7 A monk was one wbo professed wholly to renounce 
this world with all its cares and pleasures, and to make 
religion his sole business. The particular manner in 
which be proposed to employ himself was called his- 
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must have been the fact, that they were all 
very remiss and negligent in the observance 
of their rules, since the licentiousness of 
monks was even in this century become pro- 
verbial, 1 and these armies of lazy men, we 
are told, excited in various places dreadful 
seditions. From the enactments of the 
councils of this century it clearly appears 
that all monks of every sort were under the 
protection of the bishops in whose dioceses 
they lived, nor did the patriarchs as yet ar- 
rogate to themselves any jurisdiction over 
them. 2 

10. Among the Greek and oriental writers 
of this century the most distinguished was 
Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, very famous 
for his different controversies and writings. 
No impartial person will divest him of all 
praise, yet no good man will excuse his 
quarrelsome temper, his restless spirit, and 
his very great transgressions. 3 Next to 

rule. The early monks of the third century were all 
Eremites or hermits— that is, they retired from all 
human society and lived in solitude in the deserts and 
mountains. Such m particular were the Egyptian 
monks. In the fourth century they became so numer- 
ous in Egypt as to turn their favourite desert into a 
populous country; and St. Antony, a leading man 
among them, induced great numbers to adopt his par- 
ticular rule. Pachomius about the same time organised 
the monks of Tabennesis into a kind of society, and 
henceforth most monies became associated hermits, 
having separate cells, but living under chiefs called 
abbots. Basil the Great improved on the plan of Pa- 
chomius by erecting houses in different parts of the 
country, in which monks might live together in a kind 
of family state. He also made his monasteries schools 
for the cultivation of sacred learning. Athanasius 
according to some (see note 4, p. 147, above), while 
resident m Italy, taught the people of that country how 
to form and regulate these associations of monks. 
And Augustine first established a kind of monastery 
in his native town in Africa; and afterwards when 
bishop of Hippo, ho and some of his clergy formed an 
association for religious purposes which gave rise to the 
regular Canons, a species of clergy whose private life 
was that of monks. During the fifth century the pas- 
sion for monastic life was very great, and monks and 
nuns became extremely numerous in the West as well 
as the East. Yet hitherto there had not been required 
of monies any vows of perpetual celibacy, poverty, and 
obedience, nor of adherence for e\er to any one rule of 
life ; but every one was free to continue a monk or not, 
and to pass from one society or class of monks to 
another at his option. Different monasteries had dif- 
ferent rules, according to the will of their founders or 
governors ; but in all the written rules, if they had any, 
were few and simple, the abbots possessing despotic 
power over their little kingdoms. The diversity which 
now prevailed among the monasteries as to their rules, 
is described by Father Mabillon, Annates Benedictini, 
lib. i. sec. xiii. tom. i. p. 6, &c. — Mur. 

\ Sulpitius Severus, Dial. i. cap. viii. p. 399, &c. 

2 See Launoi, Inquisitio in Chartam Immunitatis B. 
German i, in his Opp. tom. iii. pt. ii. p. 3, &c. 38, Ac. In 
the ancient records posterior to this century, the monks 
are often called ( derici ) clergymen. See Mabillon, 
Prafatio ad Sacul. ii. Actor . Sanctor. Ord. Boned, p. 
14. And this is evidence that they now began to be 
ranked among the clergy, or ministers of the church. 

3 The works of Cyril were published by Aubertus, at 
Paris, 1638, six vols : [in seven parts] folio. [Cyrillus 
was nephew to Theophilus and his successor in the 
chair *of Alexandria, from a. d. 412 to 444. Soon after 
ais election he persecuted the Novatians, assumed the 
direction of political affairs, quarrelled with Orestes, 
the governor of Egypt ; and is said to have occasioned 
several insurrections and much bloodshed at Alexan- 


him. must be placed Theodoret, bishop of 
Cyrus, an eloquent, copious, and learned 
writer, whose merits in every branch of 
theological learning are by no means con- i 
temptible, although he is said to have im- 
bibed some part of the Nestorian doctrine. 4 

dria, to have instigated the murder of Hypatia, an 
eminent female philosopher, and to have pulled down 
the Jews’ synagogue, plundered it, and chased the Jews 
from the city. See Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap, 
yii. xiii. xiv. xv. and Damasius, in Suidas, Lex. voce 
vnaricL. From the year 329 he was the most zealous 
and efficient opposer of Nestorius and his doctrines, 
wrote against him, condemned his doctrines in a synod 
at Alexandria in his noted twelve chapters, presided 
in the council of Ephesus, where Nestorius was co.j<- 
demned and deposed, a.d. 431. His zeal against Nes- 
torius drew on himself deposition by some oriental 
bishops, but he was soon restored. With the bishop of 
Rome he was always on the most friendly terras. He 
was certainly a man of talents, and his voluminous 
writings display much acuteness and learning, though 
the style is unpolished and not very clear. More than 
half of them are expositions of the Scriptures— viz. of 
the Pentateuch, Isaiah, the minor prophets, and the 
Gospel of John. The others are polemic treatises 
against Arians, Nestorians, and others, who erred in 
respect to the Trinity and the person of Christ, ten 
books against Julian, about fifty sermons, and near 
sixty letters. See his life in Schroeckh, Kirchen- 
gescfi. vol. xviii. pages 31 3—354.— Mur. [See also 
an ample notice of his life and extant works by 
Doctor S. Davidson, in Smith’s Diet, of Greek and 
Rom. Bmg. vol. i. p. 917, &c. It might have been 
stated there that Cardinal Mai has published in the 
eighth vol. of his valuable Script. Veterum nom CoL 
lectio , Rome, 1 838, several works by Cyril not previously 
extant, consisting of treatises against the Nestorian 
errors, letters, and fragments of commentaries on 
Matthew and the Hebrews ; with the Greek text of a 
few things extant only m a Latin version. An elabo- 
rate life of this father and saint may be seen in that 
copious repository of truth and fiction, the Acta Sanc- 
torum of the Bollandists, under the date of Jan. 28. < 
Oudin has also a dissertation on his life and writings 
in his Comment de Script. Ecc. vol. i. p. lOtOt.— ft. 

4 For a fine edition of the whole works of Theodoret 
we are Indebted to the Jesuit Sirmond, who edited them 
at Paris. 1642, in four volumes, folio. The Jesuit Gar- 
nier afterwards added a fifth volume, Paris, 1685, folio. 
[Theodoret or Theodorit was born at Antioch about 
the year 386, of wealthy and pious parents, who named 
him Theodoretus, given of God. When not quite 
seven years old he was placed in a neighbouring mo- 
nastery for education, where he had for associates 
Nestorius and John, who became the patriarchs of 
Constantinople and Antioch; and for instructors, 
Theodorus, bishop of Mopsuestia, and Chrysostom, 
from whom he learned eloquence and sacred literature. 
He beeame early pious, was made first lector and then 
deacon in the church of Antioch, and in the year 420 
was ordained bishop of Cyras, a considerable city in 
Syria near the Euphrates, where he is said to have had 
the charge of 800 churches. The country was overrun 
with anti-trinitarian sectarians and with Marcionites, 
of whom he nearly purged his diocese, having as he 
says baptized no less than 10,000 Marcionites. In the 
year 429 his early friend Nestorius broached his errors 
respecting the person of Christ, and was condemned by 
Cyril of Alexandria. Theodoret espoused the cause oi 
his friend, which involved him in a quarrel with Cyril 
as long as they lived. He was one of those who, in the 
year 431, deposed Cyril at Ephesus, for which he was 
sent home in disgrace by the emperor Theodosius jun. 
Cyril died in 444, and Theodoret expressed his joy at ] 
the event, which so enraged the emperor that he con ' 
fined him to his house. In 449 he was deposed in the 
second synod of Ephesus, and applied to the bishop of 
Rome, who now espoused his cause. Theodosius died 
in 450, and-his successor restored Theodoret to his see, 
and afterwards summoned him to be a member of the 
council of Chalcedon m 451, where he professed his or- 
thodoxy, and was reluctantly brought to condemn Ne% 
torius. After this, returning to hte diocese, lie devolved 
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Isidorus. of Pelusiam has left us epistles, 
which display more piety, ingenuity, erudi- 
tion, and judgment, than the bulky volumes 
of some others. 1 Theophilus, bishop of 
Alexandria, has left us very little in writ- 
ing, but has perpetuated his name by his 
opposition to Origen and his followers. 2 


CENTURY Y. 


[Part n. 


most of his episcopal duties on Hypatius, and devoted 
himself to writing books till the year 457, when he died, 
aged about seventy-one. He was frank, open-hearted, 
ingenuous, had elevated views and feelings, was resolute 
and unbending, yet generous, sympathetic, and ardentlv 
pious. His learning was great, his genius good, and 
his productions among the best of that age. All his 
works, Greek and Latin, with notes, were republished 
by Schulze, Halle, 1768-74, in five volumes, in nine , 
life in Schroeckh. Kirchenn esch. vol. 
xvm. pages 355—432 .—Mur. [See also Oudiu, De 
Script. EccU>*. vol. i. p. 1051 ; Holzhausen, Defontibus 
quihus Socrates , Sozomenus et Theodor etus in scrib. 
Hist. Sac. mi sunt Gott. 1825, 4to. His Ecclesias- 
tical History has been translated into English, and 
forms one of Bagster’s series of the Greek Ecclesiastical 
Historians.— R. 

„ L The best edition of these letters is that of the Jesuit 
bchott, Paris, 1638, fol. [Isidorus was probably a na- 
tive of Alexandria, but he spent his life in a monastery 
near Peiusium, now Damietta, on one of the mouths of 
the Nile, and hence his surname of Pelusiota. He 
flourished about a.d. 412, but was active and conspicu- 
ous from the year 388 to 431. As a monk he was very 
Austere in his mode of living, and retiring from the 
noise and bustle of the world he devoted himself to 
reading and expounding the Scriptures, and to the 
practice and the promotion of piety and virtue. He 
chose the epistolary form of writing, and has left us 
^thousand and thirteen short letters which are 
livided into five books. In most of them a question is 
oroposed and answered by the exposition of a text of 
scripture. The object is to expound the Scriptures, 
and to inculcate the doctrines and duties of religion. 

and of course had 
difiieulty with Theophilus and Cyril, the patriarchs of 
Alexandria. But he feared no man, whenever he 
thought duty called him to defend truth or to censure 
Z%7^ a i? ^ singular that Mosheim took no 
notice of the dissertation of Heumann of Gottingen, 

of fhAQA d iI?t 1737, i f Qfm S nin S' 1116 genuineness of many 
+ letters. An account of Isidore's method of 
interpretation may be seen in Davidson’s Sacred Her - 
! 47 » &c i . . There is a recent work on 

825 8vo S 7 °% fatber ’ ^ Niemeyer., Halle, 
1825, 8vo. See Danz, Bibho. Patrist. p. 83.— 21. 

r'r^ ee i,? en ^l 0t ’ H J st ' patriar > AlexanA. p. 103. 
[Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria from the year 385 to 

I aS a man of , a stron S’ ^tive, courageous 
^ nscru P uIou s, selfish, and ambitious. 

8ome of his earJ y years among the 
?w«5 f - Nltna ‘* -^^erwards he became a presbyter of 
wrote a Paschal Cycle in 380, and was 
made bishop in 385. In the year 388, when Theodosius 

TheS.hii a u S ed s S r v ^OPOO Maximus the usurped 
ii£! phllu ? sent 1x13 legate, Isidorus, to Home with 
tetters and. presents for both emperors , but with in- 
SSjJSj** *° await the issue of the battle, and then to 
and Presents directed to the 
victor (Sozomen, B. jE.viii. 2\ In the year 391 he 
the' SSiifi???™ 64 the emperor leave to persecute 
theiJS^i fl « f *ni e 5- ndn ^ and Proceeded to demolish 
tneir temples and seize whatever was valuable in them 

o n Sr> Woodshed, and the flight of the phil 
sophers from Egypt, were the consequence. ( Socrates, 
OS the" ignorant 
had so gross ideas of the supreme 
Being, as to suppose he literally had eyes and feet and 
Butth » there £ ore called Anthropomoijhites! 

2MSRS ?S-Aft35SS 

Mm°tul^ 

aissa^fia-TaS* 


Palladius, on account of his Lausiac jfffa 
tory and his Life of Chrysostom, deserves 
a place among the more respectable and 
useful writers. 3 Notwithstanding Theo- 
doras of Mopsuestia was accused after his 
death of the grossest errors, yet every one 
who has examined the extracts from his 
writings by Photius, will regret that his 
works are either entirely lost or exist only 
in Syriac among the Ncstorians. 4 Nilus 


persecutor of all Origenists (notwithstanding he con- 
tinued to read and admire his works), and actuallv 
made a bloody crusade against those Nitric monks who 
opposed the Anthropomorphites, drove them from 
Egypt, and followed them with persecution, and also 
all who befriended them— in particular Chrysostom 
whom he deposed in the year 403. See Socrates, H E 
vi. vu. xvii ; Sozomen, viii. xL— xix. His works* are 
not numerous, and have never been collected and pub- 
lished by themselves. They consist of three Paschal 
Letters or Episcopal Charges, several letters, and con- 
siderable extracts from different polemic treatises — 
t lur ' [His extant works are collected and published 
b /, Ga I lan<3ms <Sreek axid Latin, in Ms Bibliotheca 
Pet. Patmm. vol. vii. No. xix R. 

3 Palladius was born in Galatia, in the year 368. In 
his twentieth year he went to Egypt, and spent, several 
years among different tribes of monks. The failure of 
his health obliged him to return from the wilderness to 
Alexandria, and thence to Palestine. In the year 400 
Chrysostom made him bishop of Helenopolis in Bithv- 
ni3, which he exchanged some years after for Aspona 
in Galatia. The time of his death is unknown, but it 
is supposed to have been before a.d. 431. Palladius 
was a man of moderate talents and erudition, but pious 
a devoted monk, and a perspicuous, unassuming writer! 
His works are : 1. Historiu Lausiaca sea de SS. Pa - 
trum Vitisad Lausum cubiculi Pratfectum, (Biography 

^hemost famous monks) written about the 
year 42 ; edited Greek and Latin by Fronto le Due, in 
bis Auctarium Biblioth. Patr. tom. ii. pages 893—1053 
Pa 1 f 13 } 1 624 > fo1 ; Some additions were afterwards pnl>l 
hshedby Cotelier, Monument. Eccl. Gr. tom. iii. Se- 
veral Latin translations are extant, often published. 

de rr lt n S * J 7 °. han ' Chrysostomi inter Pal- 
, Hel { en opotifanum et Theodorum, first 
G . r f k La tm by Bigot, Paris, 1680, and 
p gam ,] 738 ’ 4to > with some other works. Whether the 
Palladius who wrote this was the same as the author of 
the Lausiac History has been questioned. 3d. De Gen- 
tibus Indue et Brachmannis is extant under his name, 
but it is not supposed to be genuine . — Mur 

4 see Asseman, Biblioth. Oriental Clement. Vatic 

tom. m. p. u. p. 227 [and ibid. pt. i. pages 3 362 

ThSS WehaVe ? bed Jesu ’ 8 catalogue of his works.— 
Theodoras was born and educated at Antioch, where 
J®, ™ ? on ? e time a presbyter, and where he and Chry- 
sostom instructed youth in a monastery, and had for 
pupils Theodoret, the famous Nestorius, patriarch of 
Constantinople, and John, patriarch of Antioch. In 
the year 392 he was made bishop of Mopsuestia in Cili- 

Fe he l pent thirty-six years with great reputa- 
Poacher, a bishop, and especially as an anthor. 
After his death, which happened in the year 428, he 
°f Nestorian and likewise of Pelagian 
sentiments, and was condemned as a heretic in the fifth 
general council at Constantinople a.d. 553. His writings 
were very numerous, embracing literal exposidons ff 
- the w J} ole Hible, elaborate polemic works against 
the Arians, Lunomians, Apollinarists, &c. with manv 
• STS* “ d , ep ‘ s * le ?' * Htwgy. A Mn tZS 

tion of the last is m Renaudot, Liturgiar. Oriental 

5S? , 5S BL h : pages 616 “^ 25 - His ISxpositio Fictei 
entire, with copious extracts from many of his other 
works, is extant in the acts of the fifth £%£ 

oil m Hardum s Concilia, tom. iii. in the works of 
Manus Mercator and of other fathers, in the CaiZ* 
es P eciall y the Catena in Octateuchum. Lips 
1772, two vols. fol. and in Munter’s Fragmental' Patr 
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composed many works calculated to excite 
religious emotions, but more commendable 
for tbe pious intentions of tbe writer than 
for his accuracy and diligence. 1 Our de- 
signed brevity obliges us to pass over what 
might be worthy of notice in Basil of Se- 
leucia, 2 Theodotus of Ancyra, 3 Gelasius of 
Cyzicus, 4 and others. 5 

Vatic . nova Collection Rome, 1832, p. 5, &c. there is 
published for the first time the Greek text of a com- 
mentary by this father on the twelve minor prophets. 

It had long been known to exist in manuscript in 
several public libraries, and among others in the Va- 
tican ; and thus the hope expressed by Lardner nearly 
a century ago that it might one day be published, has 
at length been realised See his Credibility , chap, cxiii. 
Works, vol. iv. p 397 — R 

1 Nilus was born of a noble family at Constantinople, 
where he was prefect of the city. Under the preaching 
of Chrysostom he became pious, renounced the world, 
separated from his wife, and taking one of his two sons 
with him retired among the monks of Egypt, where he 
spent the remainder of his days. By robbers he lost 
all his property and had his son captured ; but he re- 
covered his son. He was made a presbyter, and proba- 
bly lived till near the middle of this century. His 
numerous writings have been read with pleasure by the 
lovers of monastic piety. His three hundred and fifty- 
five epistles were published, Greek and Latin, by Leo 
Allatius, Rome, 16G8, fol.; and his Opuscula (twenty- 
one treatises on moral and ascetic subjects), Greek and 
Latin, by Suares, Rome, 1673, fol. — Mur. 

2 Basil was bishop of Selcucia in Tsauria before the 
year 448, and continued so till after the year 458. He 
possessed some talents, but he was an unstable man, 
In the council Qf Constantinople, a.d. 448, he voted 
with the orthodox, and condemned Eutyches. The 
next year, in the council of Ephesus, he openly sided 
with the Eutychians and anathematized the orthodox. 
And two years after, in the council of Chalcedon, he 
appeared again on the orthodox side, and said he had 
been compelled to act with the Eutychians ; but he had 
much difficulty to persuade the orthodox of his since- 
rity, and to allow him his episcopal office. — His works 
were published, Greek and Latin, subjoined to those of 
Gregory Thaumaturgus and Macarius the monk, Paris, 
1622, fol. They consist of orations, of which seventeen 
are on the Old Testament and twenty-six on the New, 
written in a lofty style and tolerably perspicuous, but 
excessively flowery. The Demonstration that Christ 
has come against the Jews, founded on the seventy 
weeks of Daniel, and the two books on the Life of St. 
Thecla , the virgin and martyr, though printed among 
his works, are supposed not to be genuine. — Mur. 

3 Theodotus, bishop of Ancyra in Galatia, flourished 
about the year 430. Little is known of him, except that 
he acted a conspicuous part in the council of Ephesus, 
which condemned Nestonus in the year 431. Three 
orations which he delivered at Ephesus are extant, 
Greek and Latin, among the acts of that council, Con - 
cilia, tom. iii. pages 988, 1008, 1024. Another of his 
orations was published with the works of Amphilo- 
chius, Paris, 1644. His Exposition of the Nicene Creed , 
or Confutation of Nestorius , was published, Greek and 
Latin, by Combefis, Paris, 1675, 12mo. Theodotus in 
the close of the last mentioned work refers to his three 
books on the Holy Spirit , which are lost, as are his 
seven books against Nestorius addressed to Lausus. He 
has been accounted a good polemic writer —Mur. 

4 Gelasius Cyzicenus was a native of Cyzicus, an 1 
island in the Propontis, where his father was a presby- 
ter. He flourished about a.d. 476, and was bishop of 
Caesarea in Palestine. He is known chiefly by his 
History of the Nicene Coimcil , or as the Greek MSS. 
style it, his Ecclesiastical History , in three books. The 
first book contains the affairs of Constantine till the 
death or Licinius in 324. The second contains subse- 
quent events, the calling of the council, and its trans- 
actions, especially the disputes of the philosophers and 
Arians with the Nicene fathers. The third book, now 
lost, contained the subsequent life and deeds of Con- 
stantine* As for the sources from which he drew his 
Information, he tells us that when a boy at Cyzicus he 


11. Among the Latin "writers the first 
place is due to the Roman pontiff, Leo I. 
surnamed the Great, a man of eloquence 
and genius, but immoderately devoted to 


met with an old MS. history of the Nicene council 
written by one Dalmatius, a former bishop of Cyzicus ; 
that he then made large extracts from it, and many 
years after composed his history from these extracts 
and from the writings of Eusebius, Rufinus, &c. This 
work of Gelasius, once in high repute, is now little 
esteemed ; in particular, the account of the disputes of 
the philosophers and Arians, which constitute the 
greater part of the second book, are considered very 
questionable. The two surviving books were pub- 
lished, Greek and Latin, by R. Balfour, Paris, 1599, 
8vo, and in Harduin’s Concilia, tom. i. — Mur. 

5 The Greek and oriental writers, passed by in silence 
by Mosheim, are very numerous. As some knowledge 
of them is useful and indeed necessary for a theologian, 
a tolerably complete catalogue of them, extracted from 
Cave’s Historia Liierana, is here subjoined. 

Asterms, bishop of Amasea in Pontus, flourished 
about a.d. 401, an eloquent and popular preacher. 
More than twenty of his homilies are published by 
Combefis and Cotelier, Mon Ecc. Grcec. tom. ii. 

Marcus, a monk of Nitria in Egypt, flourished a.d. 
401. Seven tracts on practical piety, written with great 
simplicity, are extant in Fronto le Due, Auctar. Bib- 
lioth Pair. tom. i. 

Victor of Antioch, a contemporary of Chrysostom, 
wrote a commentary on Mark’s Gospel, extant, Latin, 
in the Biblioth. Patrum . tom. iv. p. 370. 

Severianus, bishop of Gabala in Syria, flourished 
a,d. 401, a turgid writer hut a popular preacher. 
Twelve of his orations are extant among the works of 
Chrysostom. 

Heraclides, a monk of Constantinople, flourished 
a.d. 402. He wrote Paradisus or Lives of the Monks, 
much of which is copied into the Lausiac history of 
Palladius, and the remainder was published by Cote- 
lier, Monument . Eccl. Gr. tom. iii. 

Atticus, bishop of Constantinople a.d. 406 — 427, an 
enemy of Chrysostom, but famed for learning, address, 
and piety. Two of his letters and some fragments are 
extant. 

Polychronius, bishop of Apamea, flourished a.d. 410 
—427, was brother to Theodoras of Mopsuestia. His 
exposition of the Canticles and fragments of his Com- 
mentary on Ezekiel and Daniel are extant. 

Nonnus, a converted pagan poet of Egypt, flourished 
a.d. 410. His Dionysiaca , written before his conver- 
sion, has been often published, e.g. Hanover, 1605, 8vo. 
His poetic version of John’s Gospel was published, 
Greek and Latin, by Heinsius, 1627, 8vo, and his Col- 
lect) o et Exphcatio tiistonaium, by R. Montague, Eton, 

1 6 1 0, 4to. He was a scholar, but a turgid writer. 

Synesius, a philosopher, statesman, poet, and after a.d. 
410 bishop of Ptolemais in Cyrene, Africa, a man of fine 
talents, and a devoted bishop, but more of a philosopher 
than theologian Besides several treatises, philosophi- 
cal, political, and historical, he has left us one hundred 
and fifty-five epistles, ten hymns, and some sermons, all 
published, Greek and Latin, by Petavius, Paris, 1612 and 
1 633, fol. [ This writer is entitled to a more lengthened 
notice. See the works and references relating to him in 
Danz’s edition of Walch’s Bibl. Patrist. p. 82. See also 
Clausen, De Synesio Philosopho, Copen. 1831, 8vo. A 
few of his poems have been translated into English by 
H. S . Boyd, Lond. 1814, 8vo. They have also been trans- 
lated into French by Percheron, Paris, 1581 ; and re- I 
cently by MM. Gregoire and Collombet, 2d edit. Paris, 
1839, with a memoir of Synesius’ life prefixed. — R. 

Philip of Side in Pamphylia, a friend of Chrysostom, 
and candidate for the see of Constantinople in 427. He 
wrote a religious history from the creation to his own 
times, a tedious work, of which only extracts remain. 

Eudocia, a learned Athenian lady, born a.d. 401, 
converted to Christianity at twenty, and soon jtfter 
married to the emperor Theodosius II. proclaimed 
empress in 432, divorced for a slight cause in 445, then 
retired to Jerusalem and spent her life in works oi 
charity and beneficence, and in composing Centones 
Homerici, poetic paraphrases of the Bible, and other 
religious poems. She died ajd. 459, aged fifty-eight, 

[ Her name was Athenais. See her life in Smith 1 s Bicf 
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of Gteek and Rom. Biog . vol. ii. p. 78, where it might 
have been stated that her poem on the martyrdom of 
Cyprian, mentioned by Photius and long considered as 
lost, had been published by Bandini, in the lirst volume 
of his Grcecce Eccles. Fet Mon. Flor. 1702. — R. 

Philostorgius, bom in Cappadocia a.d. 308, well 
educated at Constantinople, a Eunomian or semi-Anan 
in principle. He composed about the year 425 an 
Ecclesiastical History, extending from the lirst rise ol 
Arianism to a.d. 425. The work itself is lost, but an 
epitome of it by Photius was edited by Valesius among 
the Greek ecclesiastical historians. His w ork was par- 
tial to the Arians, and is censured by Photius and others. 

Sabinus, bishop of Heraclea in Thrace, flourished 
a.d. 425. He was of the sect of Macedonius, and pub- 
lished a collection of the acts of the councils from a.d. 
325 to 425. The work is lost, except some extracts 
preserved by Socrates and others. 

John, bishop ot Antioch a.d. 427—441. He at first 
supported his early friend Nestorius, but afterwards 
abandoned him and his sect. Six of his epistles are 
extant, Gr. and Lat in the Concilia, tom. iii. and fifteen 
more, Latin, in Lupus's Collection of Ephesine Epistles. 

Nestonus, presbyter at Antioch and bishop of Con- 
stantinople, a.d. 428 — 431. As a bishop he was very 
zealous to suppress all the prevailing heresies ; but he 
soon incurred the charge of heresy himself, by main- 
taining that in the person of Christ the two natures 
were not so united as to form but one person, and that 
it was improper to call Mary ©eoro/cos the mother of 
God, though she might be called Xpic-TOTOKos the mo- 
ther of Christ. For this opinion he was condemned 
and deposed in the council of Ephesus, a.d. 431. 
Afterwards the emperor confined him to a monastery 
near Antioch, and then banished him to the deserts of 
Egypt, where he wandered several years, suffered much, 
and at last died. He was a popular preacher and an 
active bishop, but, according to Socrates ( H. E. viii. 
x.vxii.), not a very profound man. Besides numerous 
extracts from various of his works, several entire epis- 
tles and some sermons are extant in the Concilia, in 
Lupus’s collection of Ephesine epistles, and in the works 
of Chrysostom, Mercator, &c. 

Meletius, bishop of Mopsuestia, a.d. 428 and onwards, a 
■itaunch Nestorian, deposed and banished for this hereby. 
Eleven of his epistles are in Lupus’s Ephesine Epistles. 

Isaac, a converted Jew, flourished a.d. 430, author 
of a treatise on the Trinity and the incarnation of 
Christ in bad Greek, extant among the Opuscula Fete- 
rum dogmatica published by Sirmond, Paris, 1630, 8vo. 

Acacius, a monk and bishop of Beroea, from about 
378 to 436. He was a man in high repute and has left 
us three epistles. 

Acacius, bishop of Melitenem Armenia, a staunch op- 
poser of Nestorius in the council of Ephesus, a.d.431 . A 
homily he delivered there and an epistle are extant in the 
Gmcilia, tom. iii. and in Lupus's Ephesine Epistles. 
yTDorotheus, bishop of Martianopolis in Moesia, a bold 
^defender of Nestorius at Ephesus, a.d. 431, and there- 
fore deposed and at last banished. Four of his epistles 
are in the Ephesine collection. 

Alexander, bishop of Hierapolis in Syria, a defender 
of Nestorius at Ephesus, a.d. 431, and therefore de- 
posed and banished. He has twenty-three epistles in 
the Ephesine collection. 

Maximinus, bishop of Anazarbum in Cilicia, a de- 
fender of Nestorius at Ephesus, a.d. 431, but afterwards 
renounced him. He has three epistles in the Ephesine 
collection. 

Helladius, for sixty years abbot of a monastery near 
Antioch, and then bishop of Tarsus. While a bishop 
, he defended Nestorius in the council of Ephesus, and 
for some tithe after, but at length renounced him. Six 
ot his epistles aare in the Ephesine collection. 

Eutherius, archbishop of Tyanea, defended Nestorius 
m the council of Ephesus* though not a Nestorian in 
ientiment. He was deposed and banished. Five of 
his epistles are extant in the Ephesine collection, and 
seventeen of Ms sermons against various heresies, Gr. 
ind Lat, among the works of Athanasius. 

Paul, bishop of Emesa, a defender of Nestorius in the 
Ephesine council, but who afterwards retracted. He 
has left us a confession of his faith, two homilies, and 
an epistle. 

Andreas, bishop of Sasnosata, a defender of Nestorius 
from the year 429 to 436, when he renounced him. He 
has eight epistles in the Ephesine collection. 

Proclus, amanuensis to Chrysostom and to Atticus, 


and the bishop of Constantinople, a.d. 432—446. He , 
was a very pious man, a good scholar, and a popular 
preacher. His works, consisting of twenty sermons 
and six epistles, were published, Gr. and Lat. by 
Rieardi, Rome, 1630, 4to. 

Ibas, from about a.d. 436, bishop of Edessa. He was 
accused of Nestorlanism and acquitted in 448, but was 
accused again and condemned m 449, and restored in 
451 . The greater part of a valuable letter of his, con- 
taining a history of the Nestorian contests, is extant, 
Gr. and Lat. in the Concilia, tom. iv. p. 661. 

Socrates, Scholasticus or a barrister, flourished at 
Constantinople, a.d. 440. He composed a faithiul Ec- 
clesiastical thstoiy from the accession of Constantine 
the Great to a.d. 439, which is edited by Valesius, 
among the Greek Eecl. Historians [and an English 
translation is in the English edition of Eusebius in 
folio, and in Bagsters ’ Grtek Ecc. Ihsloi ians. — R. 

Hermias Sozomenus, also a Constantinopolitan bar- 
rister and an author of an Ecclesiastical Hntoi it, from 
a.d. 324 to a.d. 439. He is a more \hacious writer 
than Socrates, but is deemed less judicious. Yet writing 
after Socrates, he has supplied some of his deficiencies. 
The work was edited by Valesius among the Greek 
Ecclesiastical Historians. [And an English transla- 
tion is published in Bagster’s Greek Ecc. Historians. 
The student will see a critical examination of the work 
of this and the preceding historian, in Holzhausen, Be 
Fontilms quihus Senates, Soxomenus, ac The.odoretus 
in sci ih. Hist. Sac. usi sunt, adjimeta eorum epicrisi. 
See also Dowling on the Study of Ecclesiastical History 
p. 28, &c. — R. 

Irenseus, Count of the empire and the emperor’s 
commissioner at the council of Ephesus in 431. He 
favoured the Nestorians in that council, and defended 
their cause all his life, and therefore was excluded the 
court in 435, became bishop of Tyre in 444, was deposed 
by the emperor in 448, and then commenced writing a 
copious Memoir of the Ephesine council and of eccle- 
siastical affairs in the East for about twenty years. The 
work is lost, except the old Latin translation of certain 
parts of it, which was published by Lupus, Louvain, 
1082, 4to, under the title of Fa riorum Patrum Epistalce 
ad Concilium Ephesinvtn Pertinentes, [referred to in pre- 
vious notes as the Collection of Ephesine Epistles. — R. 

Flavianus, bishop of Constantinople, a.d. 447—449. 
He has left us two Epistles and a Creed, extant in 
Baluze, Nam Collect. Conciliorvm. 

Eutyches, the heretic, a presbyter of Constantinop e. 

He so opposed Nestorianism as to confound the two na- 
tures as well as the two persons of Christ. This error 
he broached in the year 448. He was condemned the 
same year, appealed to a general council, and was again < 
condemned in 45 1 . A confession of his faith with a 
few of his letters is extant. 

Eusebius, first, a civilian at Constantinople and then 
bishop of Dorylseum in Phrygia. He was the public 
accuser of Nestorius, of Eutyches, and of Dioscorus, 1 
from the year 430 to 451. His Libels and some other 
of his documents are extant. j 

Diadochus, bishop of Photice in Epirus, flourished 
a.d. 450. He has left us some treatises on practical re- 
ligion, edited in Greek at p’lorence, 1578, and Latin in 
Biblioth. Patrum , tom. v. 

Euthalius, a deacon in Egypt, flourished perhaps a.d. 
458. He wrote an analytical Introduction to the books ! 
of the New Testament, published, Gr. and Lat. by Za- 
cagnius, Rome, 1698, 4to. 

Acacius, bishop of Constantinople, a.d, 471—488, very 
ambitious and active for the aggrandisement of his see. , 
He has left us only two Epistles. 

Nestorianus, a Greek chronograph er who flourished 
about the year 474. He wrote Lives qf the Roman Em- ■ 
perors, to a.d. 474. The work highly commended ! 
by John Malala, but it is lost. 

Johannes /Egeates, a Nestorian, flourished a.d. 483, 
or later, and wrote an Ecclesiastical History , of which < 
(says Photius) the first five books reached from a.d, j 
428 to 479. Only some extracts of it remain. i ; 

Sabas, a Syrian monk and abbot, born in 439, died 
531. He wrote a Typicum or the order of prayer for j 
the whole year, which was adopted in all the xnonas- 
teries about Jerusalem, and is still extant. . i j 

Justin, a bishop in Sicily, a.d. 484, author of some l i 
Epistles and (as Dodwell supposes) of the Qucestimes ad} \ 
Orthodoxos, published among the works of Justin ii 
Martyr. "y 

i^neas Gazseus, a sophist and a Platonist and then kL J 


CHURCH GOVERNMENT AND TEACHERS. 


the extension of the limits of his power . 1 illiterate and superstitious man, by his oral 
Orosius acquired fame by his History , communications, his writings, and his In- 
written with a view to confute the cavils of stitutes, instructed the Gauls in the mode 
the pagans, and by his books against the of living pursued by the monks of Syria and 
Pelagians and Priscillianists . 2 Cassian, an Egypt, and was a leading teacher among 
, ction woa those denominated semi-Pelagians . 3 The 

CnnstidJi) nounsh6d &bout a*d« 488* JHLg wrs the y t -» »- * p rn ? « • 

author of a noted dialogue entitled Theophrastus, or on xlomilies Ot iMaximus 01 JLurin, wnich are 
the immortality of souls and the resurrection of the still extant, are short but generally neat 

^Athanasius jSni^or CeleSl bSop of* Alexandria and pious . 1 Eueherius of Lyons ranks not 
a.d. 490—497, a fine biblical scholar, an active and — — - -- - - 


sius the Great, and published as such— namely, 1. - . T „ 

Sacra? Scripture; Synopsis: 2. Quatstiones et ReVpon- <* m P le * ed four years afterwards. In the year 415 
j T j« i “ T j . ,* a. ** A . *, r “ A usustine sent him to Palestine to visit Jerome, and 

stones ad Antiochum; 3. the two tracts, De Incarna - . ® «« /Jr ti 

<S* "■* Poctnna ad Oerico, et 


tine now put him upon writing his history, which he 


Laicos i 5. De Virghutate sive Ascesi . 

Zacharias, a rhetorician, flourished a.d. 491. He 
wrote an Ecclesiastical History from a.d. 450—491, 


was present at some councils in Palestine, and there 
opposed the errors of Pelagius. On his return to Africa 
he brought with him the relics of St. Stephen, which 


whfoh la often (juoted as well as censuredfor v af ? erwards r * mnei . |*° s ?“>’ 

Compendium, from iEneas 


I 0r ™*?*u 4 ? < ?’ empire under the reign of paganism as ‘under that of 

sSSsASSS'SSSS 

Jv+ Q S? P A t r 1 S Of Havercamp. 3. His written statement to Augustine, 

on i7 T-i 3 i ; I.? « n . A r, __ A tVia _ in the year 413, which is published among the works of 

Basil of Cilicia, first a presbyter at Antioch and then Au£mst ; np _ an(1 ia entitled rommonitoriufn si™ CmuuL 


bishop of lrenopolis in Cilicia, flourished a.d . 497. 
wrote an Ecclesiastical History extending from 


Augustine, and is entitled Commonitorium sine Consul - 
tatio ad S. Augustinum, de Errore Pnscilliam s taruvr. 


r*M 7 1 Tot T7 YZ Jm <* Origenistarum.-Mur. [See a valuable tract by 

450 to A.D. 527 ; also contra Johannem Uythopohta- Theod f d Corner, entitled, De Orosii Vita ejusque 
■mm, accusing him of Mamchmism. Neither work is Hlstmiar _ U6 , „ p„ ga n M , Berlin; 1844, 

JXtant. Sun in xxrl-ii/»k Vio invnQtifrsitpa Anew the fflAt.a nrinnontod 


Candidus, a scrivener to the governors of the pro- 
vince of Isauria, flourished a.d. 496. He wrote Htsto- 
riamm Him iii. extending from a.d. 457 to a.d, 491. 
Some extracts by Photius are all that remain. 

, Andreas, bishop of Csesarea in Cappadocia, flourished 


8vo, in which he investigates anew the facts connected 
with the life of this writer, and treats fully of his his- 
torical work and of the principal sources from which 
he had drawn his information.— R. 

3 Hist. Litter, de la France, tome ii. p. 215, &c. ; 


simon - Cri ‘ir%L la *■» 

oslypsc, which is extant, Gr. and Lat. inter Opp. tome _ p. 186. The works of Ctessimi, with a prolix 
Chrysostomi, tom. xii. ed. Morel!.; also Therapeutic* Commentary were i published by Alard. Qezawjjg** 
Spirituals, of which only some fragments remain.— ed - Francf. 172., fol. [John Cassian, of Scyttian 
jfl ur extract, was born at Athens a.d. 351. He early devoted 

1 The entire works of Leo I. [comprising one tain- himself to * monastic life, which he porraed flret at 
dred sermons and one hundred and forty-one epistles] Bethlehem, then at Nitria m Egypt, next at Constanti- 
were edited with great care by the celebrated presbyter ^OP 1 ®* where Chrysostom made him d^ieon of a ehrn^u 
of the Oratory, tfossnel, l^ons, 1700, two vole, folio. Ont 


[This edition being proscribed by the pope, because the f Constantinople sent Cassian into Ita£ to solicit 
editor defended the cause of Hilary of Arles and the to their cause from the Homan pontiff At Rome 
liberties of the Galilean church against Leo, a new Cassian was ordjuned La 

edition was published by Cacciari [Rome, 1753-55, 2 mained tiH a.d. 410, when on the capture of Rome by 
tom. foL] and the brothers BaUerini [Verona, 1755-57, the Goths, he retired to Marseilles m Franty. H^e 
3 tom. fol. This last edition is decidedlv the best— erected two monasteries, one for males and one for 


edition was published by Cacciari [Rome, 1753-55, 2 mainea uu a.d. 4iu, wnen on me < capture ox name oy 
tom. fol.] and the brothers BaUerini [Verona, 1755-57, the Goths, he retired to Marseilles m Franty. H^e 
3 tom. fol. This last edition is decidedly the best— erected two monasteries, one for males and one for 
/£.] Leo was a man of extraordinary talents, a good females, and thenceforth devoted himself to the further- 
writer, an indefatigable bishop, and very successful in ance of monkery in Gaul. He commenced author m 
promoting the glory of the see of Rome. It has been 424 > an ^ died a -°* 44 ®> uinety-seven years. _ He 
saidtliat he possessed every virtue which was compatible waa no ^ a groat man, but he was active, pious, andsin- 
with an unbounded ambition. He was bishop of Rome c ? re * a ^ eadm S man among the semi-Pe a^ 

from a.d. 440 to a.d. 461. In the beginning of his S ians > and held, perhaps, nearly the same sentiments 
reign he persecuted the sectarians of Africa, who took respecting original sin, and grace, and human abili^r, 
refuge in Italy on the conquest of Africa by the Van- with the Remonstrants or Armimans of Holland m the 
dalsf In 445 commenced his controversy with Hilary seventeenth century. His works an s-1. De In, stituhs 
archbishop of Arles, whom he divested of his rights as Ocenohxorvm, of which the first four books describe the 
a metropolitan, in violation of the liberties of the Gal- form and regulations of a monastery, and the eight 
Ucan church. He also obtained from Valentinian III. following treat of as many principal sins. 2. xxiv. 
a decree confirming his usurpations over the Gallic Collations: Patrum , discourses or rather colloqmes, 
church. In 451 he showed the violence of Ms passions J^efly on monastic virtues. 3 VeChwtilncang - 
and the excess of his ambition, by his opposition to the tl0ne « [The student wiU 
decree of the council of Chalcedon, which raised the see a detailed account of Cassian and 
bishop of Constantinople to the rank of a patriarch, fessor Ramsay, m Smiths Diet, of Greek and Rom. 
and extended very much his jurisdiction. In the year Bl0 S' voL l * P- 622 — K * . . 

455 he was a protection to the city of Rome, when it * Maximus was bishop of Turin in Piedmont from 
■ • ~ «— a.d. 422 to a.d. 466. Little is known of his hfe. His 


i pillaged by Genseric, king of the V andals. See 


Schroeckh, Kinhengesch. vol. xvii. pages 90—169, and works consist of eighty-five short homilies or sermons. 
Bower, Lives of the Popes , vol. ii. pages 7—140.— Mur. Of these, thirty-twd were published among the works ©! 
L See Professor Ramsay’s account of his life and wxitings Ambrose, and eight among the discourses of Augus&ne. 
in Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Rom. Biog. vol. ii. p. Raynaud collected and published seventy-three of them 
746 — R. under the name of the real author, in a volume 

2 Peter Bayle,'OicfiownaiVe, tom. iii. voce Orose . The taining the works of Leo I. and of Peter Chrysologus, 
works of Orosius have at length l^en published, with Lyons, 1652, and Paris, 1671, fol. Afterw^ds ^fi^Mp* 
some medals, by Havercamp, Leyden, 1738, 4to. [Paul collected twelve more, which he pubhshed ihjig 
Orosius was a presbyter of Tarragona in Spain. In the seeum Itahcum, tom. i. pt. ii. p* ^ 
year 413 he was sent into Africa to consult Augustine Bruni published the whole, Rome, J7&4» fn 
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the last among the Latins of this century 
who treated moral subjects skilfully and 
eloquently . 1 Pontius [raulinus] of Nola, 
highly esteemed by the ancients for his 
piety, has recommended himself to posterity 
by his poems and by some other things . 2 
Peter, bishop of Ravenna, acquired the 
surname of Chrysologus on account of his 
eloquence, and his discourses are not en- 
tirely destitute of genius.* Salvian was 
an eloquent but a gloomy and austere 
writer, who in the vehemence of his decla- 
mation against the vices of the times un- 
warily discloses the weaknesses and defects 
of his own character . 4 Prosper of Aqui- 

1 Concerning Eucherius, the Benedictine monks 
treat largely in their Hist. Litt&r. de la France, tome 
ii. p. 275. [He was of an honourable family in Gaul, 
fond of monkery in his youth, and resided some time in 
a monastery m the island Lerins. But he afterwards 
married and had two sons, Salonius and Veranius, who 
became bishops. He was bishop of Lyons from a.d. 
434 to a.d. 454. His most admired work is his epistle 
to Vaierianus, On Contempt of the World and Secular 
Philosophy. Besides this he wrote in praise of monkery, 
instructions for his sons, and a few homilies. Several 
works are falsely ascribed to him. The whole were 
published, Basil, 1531, and Rome, 1564, 4to, and in the 
Biblioth. Pair. tom. vi — Mur. [See also Smith's 
Dwt. of Greek and Rom. Biog. vol. ii. p. 62. — R. 

2 See the Hist. Litter, de la France , tome ii. p. 179. 
The works of Paulinus were published by Le Brun, 
Paris, 1685, two vols. 4to. [See note 2, p.' 140, on the 
preceding century, where he is particularly described. 
—Mur. [and Smith, ubi supra , vol. iii. p. 144.—/?. 

3 See Agnelli, Liber Pontificahs Ecclet. Ravennat. 
tom. i. p. 321, ed. Bachinii. [Peter Chrysologus was 
an Italian of a noble family. He was born at Imola, 
and educated under the bishop of that see. In the year 
433 he was made bishop of Ravenna, where he died 
about a.d. 450. He has left us one hundred and forty- 
seven short homilies or sermons, and one epistle ad- 
dressed to Eutyches the heretic in the year 449. His 
works have been often published; the latest edition is, 
perhaps, that of Venice, 1742, fol— Mur. [A still 
later edition is that by Sebast. Paul, published also at 
Venice in 1750, foL — R. 

4 .See Hist. Litter, de la France, tome ii. p. 517. 
CThe authors of the history here referred to give a 
different account of Salvian’s character. They ac- 
knowledge that his declamation against the vices of the 
age, in his Treatise against Avarice and his Discourse 
concerning Providence , are warm and vehement ; but 
they represent him notwithstanding as one of the most 

humane and benevolent men of his time Macl.— 

[Salvian was a native of Gaul, probably of Cologne, 
lived long at Treves, and married a pagan lady, who 

ver became a Christian after marriage, and had one 
wild, a daughter. At length he removed to the south 
of France and became a presbyter of Marseilles, where 
he lived to a great age. He flourished as early as 440, 
nut was alive, though an old man, in the year 495. See 
(j-ennadius (who was a contemporary presbyter of Mar- 
seilles/. De Scriptoribus Ecdesiasticis, cap. 67. The 
works of Salvian now extant are, 1. On the Providence 
an# Government qf God and his Righteous Temporal 
Judgments. 2. Nine epistles. 3. Against Avarice , 
especially m Clergymen and Bishops . His style is bar- 
barous, yet vivid and energetic. His conceptions are 
clear, his reasoning pungent, and his sentiments for the 
most part correct. Yet his descriptions are coarse and 
often too highly coloured, and his positions sometimes 
untenable. The works of Salvian have been often 
The best edition is that of Baluze, Paris, 
1669, &vo.—Mur. [Perhaps a still better is the collec- 
Sg“ °t hlS Y 0rks A m G , aUandius > Biblio. Patrum, v. x. 
They have been translated into French, Paris, 1735,* 
l2mo, and his well-known treatise on God's Govern- 
ment into English, by R. T. Lond. 1709, 8vo. See also 
Gardner’s Credibility , &c. vol. v. p. 64, R, 


tain 5 and Marius Mercator 6 are well known 
to every one who lias paid any attention to 
the Pelagian and other controversies of this 
century. . Yincentius of Lerins has trans- 
mitted his name to posterity by a short but 
elegant tract against the sects which he en- 
titled Commonitorium . 7 I designedly pass 
over Sidonius Apollinaris, a tumid writer, 
though not destitute of eloquence , 8 Yigilius 

5 For a good account of Prosper, see the Hist. Litter 
de hr France, tome ii. p. 369. [Tiro Prosper, a layman 
but a learned theologian of Aquitain in Gaul, flourished 
a.d. 44 1. lie was a great admirer and an able defender 
of the doctrines of Augustine respecting original sin 
predestination and free grace. In the year 420 he ad- 
dressed a letter to Augustine, acquainting him with 
the incipient progress of Pelagian errors in Gaul, and 
soliciting him to write against them. In 431 he visited 
Italy to procure the aid of the Roman pontiff against 
these errors, and returned strengthened by a doctrinal 
letter addressed to the bishops of Gaul. In 433 he 
wrote his strictures on the thirteenth Collatio of Cassian 
which is an able performance. In 443 Loo I. called 
him to Rome and made him his private secretary, and 
employed him in the Pelagian contests of Italy. He was 
alive in 455, but the time of his death is unknown. He 
was a man of strong reasoning powers, soundly ortho- 
dox, and a good model in controversial writing. Most 
of his works are in defence of the doctrines of original 
sin, predestination, and free grace ; and especially his 
two books (if indeed they are hisl De Focatione Gen- 
tium (on the offer of salvation to all men), will bo read 
with interest by the modern theologian. He also com- 
posed a Chromcon, continuing that of Eusebius down 
to a.d. 455, a commentary on the. last fifty Psalms, 
several letters, and some poems. His works were pub- 
lished, raris, 1711, fol. and by Salina, Rome, 1732, 8vo. 

— Mur. 

o Marius Mercator was probably an African, yet may 
have lived some time in Italy. He was undoubtedly a 
layman, a friend and admirer of Augustine, and an ac- 
tive defender of his doctrines from a.d. 418 to the year 
451. His works are almost wholly translations from 
the Greek fathers, particularly Nestorius, Theodoras of 
Mopsuestia, Cyril of Alexandria, Proclus, Theodoret, 
&c. accompanied with prefaces and notes or strictures 
by the translator^ They are all designed to confute 
either the Nestorian or the Pelagian errors, and were 
edited, with copious notes, by Gamier, Paris, 1673, fol. 
and still better by Baluze, Paris, 1684, 8vo Mur. 

7 A good account of Vincentius of Lerins is found in 
the Hist. Litt4r. de la France , tome ii. p. 305. [He 
was born of a noble family at Toul in the French Ne- 
therlands, became a soldier, and afterwards a monk at 
Lerins, where he was made a presbyter. He flourished 
a. d. 434 anddied before the year 450. He was probably 
a semi-Pelagiam as may be inferred from his Objections 
against the writings and doctrines qf Augustine, which 
(though lost) are confuted by Prosper of Aquitain. His 
°*jly surviving work is his Commonitorium adversus 
Hceretxcos, This he re-wrote but lost the copy, and 
therefore added notes to the first draft. It is an attempt " 
to confute all heresies at once, by showing what are 
the marks of the true church as distinguished from all ■■ 
errorists. It has been often published, e.g. by Baluze, ! 1 
subjoined to Salvian’s works, Paris, 1669, 8vo, and " 
Cambridge, 1687, Vlma.—Mur. [Also by Jo. Salinas, 
with the works of Hilary, Rome, 1701, 8vo, time best 
edition. The Commonitorium is a favourite book with <■ 
the Romanists, being one of their most plausible de- - 
fences of tradition as the rule of faith. It was trans- 
lated into French, Paris, 1686, 12mo; into German, by 

h eder, Bamberg, 1 785, 8vo ; and into English, London, : , 
1651; by Reeves, m his Primitive Apologies, Lond. 1709, , 
vol. ii. and anonymously, along with a reprint of the 
lAtan text, at Oxford, 1836, 12mo, being one of the sig- * 
nificant indications of the rise of Fuseyism. — JR* 

8 C' Sollius Apollinaris Sidonius was bom of a noble / 5 
family at Lyons in France, A.n. 431. His father ami , : 
grandfather both bore the name of Apollinaris, an 
both were praetorian prefects of the Gallias. After ^ 
expensive education he became a soldier, married , <‘nj 
daughter of A vitus who was afterwards empero a 
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of Tapsus , 1 Arnobius junior, who com- 
mented on the Psalms of David , 2 Dracon- 
cius , 3 and others , 4 who were of a secondary 
rank. 


three children, was captured at the siege of Lyons, a.d. 
457, yet was advanced to honour by the new emperor 
Majorianus whom he eulogized in 458, had a statue 
erected to him, and was advanced to the dignity of 
count. In the year 467 he went to Home as legate from 
the city of Clermont, pronounced a eulogy on the 
emperor Anthemius, was made prefect of Rome, and 
performed his duties so faithfully that he had another 
statue decreed him, was made a patrician and a senator 
of Rome. In the year 472 he was almost compelled to 
accept the office of bishop of Clermont in France. He 
now laid aside all his civil honours, gave up his pro- 
perty to his son, and devoted himself to sacred studies 
and to his episcopal functions. His influence among 
the clergy and the churches was very great. When the 
Goths attacked Clermont he put himself at the head of 
the citizens as their military commander, and when the 
city was captured in 480 he retired in safety, was 
restored to his see, and died in the year 482. He has 
left numerous epistles published, with one sermon, and 
twenty-four poetic effusions interspersed. Several of 
his works in prose and verse are lost. His works were 
published by Sirrnond, Paris, 1614, 8vo, and with ad- 
ditional notes, Paris, 1652, 8vo. His epistles are useful, 
as throwing light on the history of his times.— Mu:. 

1 Vigilius, bishop of Tapsus in Africa, flourished 
a.d. 484, at which time he was summoned to appear at 
Carthage before Hunneric, the Arian king of the Van- 
dals, and give account of his faith. He boldly professed 
orthodoxy, but the persecution which followed obliged 
him to quit Africa, and he retired to Constantinople, 
and after some years removed to Italy, where he com- 
posed several, perhaps the greater part of his works. 
To conceal himself from his persecuting enemies he 
composed much under borrowed names, and especially 
that of Athanasius, During the middle ages he was 
confounded with Vigilius of Trent, who flourished at 
the beginning of this century. His works are all 
directed against the Arlans and the Nestorian heresy. 
He is supposed to be the author of that confession of 
faith which is commonly called the Athanasmn Creed , 
His works were first published as his by Chifflet, Dijon, 
1064, 4to — Mur. 

‘■i An account of Arnobius junior is given in the Hist. 
Utter, de 1 m France , tome ii. p. 342. [He is called 
junior, to distinguish him from the African Arnobius, 
who lived at the beginning of the preceding century. 
This Arnobius junior is supposed to have lived in 
Gaul. He flourished about a.d. 461, and wrote a Com- 
mentary on the Psalms, notes on some passages in the 
Gospels, and a Dispute with Serapion of Egypt respect- 
ing the Trinity, the person of Christ, and the consis. 
tency of grace with free will. 1-Ie was a scmi-Pelagian. 
His works are in the Biblioth. Fatr. tom. viii. p. 203, 
&c .—'Mur. 

3 Dracontius was a presbyter and a poet, probably of 
Spain, who flourished a.d. 440, and was alive in 450. 
He has left us a heroic poem on the Creation or the 
Hexadmeron, and an elegy on Theodosius II. both pub- 
lished by Sirmond, Paris, 1619, 8vo, and in the Biblioth. 
Fatr. tom. ix. pages 724, 7 19. — Mur. 

4 Catalogue of Latin writers omitted by Mosheim, 
extracted from Cave’s Histona Literaria . 

Chromatius, bishop of Aquileia, a friend of Rufinus 
and a defender of Chrysostom, flourished a.d. 401 and 
died 410. He has left us some Homilies on the Beati- 
tudes, and a few Epistles. 

Innocent I. bishop of Rome a.d. 402—417, a firm 
friend of Chrysostom and strenuous against the Nesto- 
rians and Pelagians. Of thirty-four Epistles published 
as his the genuineness of nearly all is questioned. 

Zosimus, of Greek extract, bishop of Rome a d. 417 
—418, famous for his attempt to subject the African 
churches to his see. He has left us thirteen Epistles. 

Boniface, bishop of Rome a.d. 418—423, prosecuted 
the attempt of Zosimus. We have three of his Epistles. 

Severus, bishop of Minorca, flourished a.d. 418. His 
Epistle, describing the conversion of the Jews of Mi- 
norca, was published by Baronius, Annales, ad ann. 418. 

Julian, an Italian bishop, born before a.d. 386, and 
lied about the year 440 or 450. He studied under Pe- 


lagius, became a deacon, lector, husband, and bishop of 
a small town among the Hirpini. In the year 417 he 
came out an open defender of Pelagianism, in 420 he 
was condemned, went to Constantinople, and thence to 
Cilicia, where he lived long with Theodorus of Mop- 
suestia, and devoted himself to writing in defence of his | 
sentiments. In 423 he was condemned by a synod of 
Cilician bishops, returned to Italy in 424, hoping to re- 
cover his see ; failed and went again to Constantinople 
to beg the interference of the emperor, but here Merca- 
tor’s Commonitorium to Theodosius II. met him and 
blasted his prospects. Being driven from Constanti- 
nople and condemned in a council at Rome a.d. 431, he 
pretended to renounce his errors, and applied to the 
Roman pontiff in 439 to restore him to his see, but in 
vain. He was a man of superior talents, well acquainted 
with the scriptures, and so eloquent that he was styled 
the Roman Demosthenes. He was also famed for his 
piety and benevolence to the poor ; but he was accused 
of dissembling his sentiments, and of using bitter lan- j 
guage towards his adversaries. Large extracts are pre- 
served from his Epistles, his Commentary on the 
Canticles, and his twelve books against the first and 
second books of Augustine on marriage. 

Priscus Fastidius, a British bishop, flourished a.d. 

420. He has left us a Tract on Christian life and wi- | 
dowhood addressed to a pious widow, extant among the 
Works of Augustine, tom. ix. 

Evodius, bishop of Uzala in Africa, an intimate friend 
of Augustine, flourished a.d. 420. Four of his Epistles 
to Augustine and one book De Fide Contra Manichceos 
are extant among the Works of Augustine. 

Isidorus, bishop of Cordova in Spain, flourished a.d. 

420 and died a.d 430. He was probably the author of | 
four books of Allegories or Commentaries on all the 
books of Kings, extant among the Works of Isidorus 
Hispalensis. 

Cuelestine, bishop of Rome a.d. 423—432, and active ] 
in the Nestorian contests. He has left us fourteen 
Epistles. 

Lupus, bishop of Troyes in France, flourished a.d. 

427. He was sent by the Gallic bishops to Britain in 
429 to root out Pelagianism, was successful, and re- 
turned in 430, and died a.d. 479. He has been pro- 
nounced one of the greatest men of his age. Two of 
his epistles are extant. 

Pisidius or Possidonius, bishop of Calama near Hippo 
in Africa, flourished a.d. 430. He was an intimate 
friend of Augustine, and wrote his life and a catalogue 
of his works, still extant among the works of Augus- 
tine. 

Hilary, bishop of Arles, born a.d. 401, became a 
monk of Lerins, and was made bishop in 430 and died 
in 449. As metropolitan of Arles, he deposed Celido- 
nius bishop of Vienne, who appealed to Rome and was 
supported by Leo I. which involved Hilary in war with 
Leo all their lives. He wrote the life of St. Honoratus 
his predecessor, heroic poems on Genesis, one epistle 
to Eucherius of Lyons, two others to Augustine, and 
an account of the miracles of St. Genesius, all which 
were published by the Benedictines, Paris, 1693, folio, 
and by Salina, Rome, 1701, Svo. 

Capreolus, bishop of Carthage, flourished a.d. 431. 

His epistle to the council of Ephesus and another to 
the Spanish bishop against Nestorius, are extant in 
Baronius and in other collections. 

Patricius (St. Patrick, the apostle of Ireland). See 
Note 3, p. 175. 

Sixtus III. bishop of Rome a.d. 432—440, has left us 
several epistles. The three hooks on riches, chastity, 
false teachers, &c. are erroneously ascribed to him. 

Adrian, who lived perhaps about a.d. 450, wrote an 
Isagoge in S. Scripturam, which is extant in Poole’s 
Synopsis Critic. Sacr. tom. vi. p. 11. 

Maximus, a Gallic monk, abbot of Lerins in 426 and 
bishop of Riez in France a.d. 43B, lived till 451 or 
longer, and wrote several homilies, which are extant 
among those of Eusebius of Emesa and Eucherius of 
Lyons. 

Claudius Marius Victor or Vlctorinus, a rhetorician 
and poet of Marseilles, flourished a.d. 434, and died 
before a.d. 450. He wrote a Poetic Commentary on 
Genesis to the death of Abraham, a poetic Epistle to , 
the abbot Solomon on the corrupt morals of the age, , 
both extant, Paris, 1560, Svo, and in the Biblioth. Fatri\< 
tom. viii. p. 580. * ' 1 |!s> 

Cselius Sedulius, a Scotchman and poekvmo f 
risked a.d. 434. He studied in Italy, *becanalra 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OF THEOLOGY. 

I. In the controversies which in this 
century agitated nearly all Christendom, 
many, points of theology were more fully 
explained and more accurately defined than 
they had. been before. Thus it was with 
the doctrine concerning Christ, his person 
and natures; and those concerning the 
innate depravity of the human soul, the 
natural ability of men to live and act as the 
law of God requires, the necessity of divine 

ter, and perhaps a bishop. His works were collected 
by Asterius towards the close of this century, com- 
prising Carmen Paschale (on the miracles of Christ) 
V eterU et Novi Test. Cattatio , an elegiac poem, Amn 
Alphaheticus de Christo , in lambic measure (on the life 
°f Christ), and Paschale Opus in prose, An Exposition 
Of all the Epistles qf Paul is falsely ascribed to him. 
The works of Sedulius have been published repeatedly, 

and are to be found in the Biblioth. Pair. tom. vi 

[The best edition is in the fourth volume of the Poetes 
Christiana of F. Arevalus, Rome, 1788-94, in four vols. 
4to. This collection includes the works of Prudentius, 
Dracontius, Juveilcus, and Sedulius. The Paschale 
Opus m prose is merely another version by the author 
himself of his poem entitled Carmm Paschale R. 

Valerianus, a bishop in the maritime Alps, flourished 
a.d. 439, and was alive in 455. His twentv homilies 
and an epistle were published by Sirmond, Paris, 1612, 
8vo, also in the Bibho. Patrum, tom. viii. 

Eustathius flourished a.d. 440, the neat Latin trans- 
lator of St. Basil’s nine homilies on the HexaSmeron 
extant among the works of Basil the Great. 

. Philippus, a presbyter and disciple of Jerome, flou- 
rished a.d. 440, and died a.d. 455. He wrote a Com- 
mentary on Job , , published, Basil, 1527, 4to and fol. It 
has been ascribed both to Bede and to Jerome. 

Idatius or Hydatius, a Spanish bishop who flourished 
a.d. 445, and died a.d. 468. He wrote a Chronicon 
trom a.d. 379 to a.d. 428. and afterwards continued it 
5? a * D * 467, ? rst P ubIisli ed entire by Sirmond, Paris, 
.7'®* 8vo, and since in the works of Sirmond, Paris, 
1696, and yemce, 1729. It is barbarous in style and 
frequently maccurate as to facts, yet affords valuable 
aid m tracing the movements of the Goths and Suevi 
. Zach-.eus, the reputed author of three books of discus- 
sion between Zachseus a Christian and Apollonius a 
pagan, in regard to Christianity. The book was pro- 
bably written about a.d. 450, and is published in 
D Achery s Spmlegmm, tom. x. 
wSftT of Eucherius, bishop of Lyons, and 
himself a Gallic bishop, flourished a.d. 453. He wrote 
an Exposition of the Parables of Solomon, and a Mys- 
Paraphrase on Ecclesiastes, both extant in the i 
Orthodoxographia, and in Biblio. Patrum , tom. viii. i 
rfJifw 118 or Victorinas, a Gallic mathematician, 

: 2Z? 8 " 5? A iJ\ 457 ’ author of a P'whal Canon in two j 
- ^ibits the principles and the ) 

’ c ^ QU * atln £ Easter, the second is a table of 1 

; Ea$t§r days from a.d. 28 to a.d. 457. This Canon was 
recDmmehdcd by the council of Orleans, a.d. 451, and 1 
^^^^byBucheriusantw. 1634, fol. t 
I iJK?*; fcishop of Rome, a.d. 461-467. He was the c 
lib the couacil of Ephesus in 

> Twelve of his Epistles are extant. t 

PauUnus Peteicordius or Vesuntius (i. e. of Besan- 4 
^bVaCallic fe' who flourished a.d. 461, and is often a 
^Pa^husof Nola. He wrote Be Vita e 
uninteresting poem, extant in the t 

f* , 

Claudius Mamertus, a Gallic poet, a nresbvtp.r sm/t t! 
assistant to the bishop of Vienne, flourished a.d.' 462 b 
Ho wrote De Statu Animi, two Epistles, a Poem aaainst S 

Y nd 1 Hlfnn iOllSanl ” 

»u Wie j>uM0.PaiTum,%Qtxu vii„ > Z 

Simplicius, bishop of Rome. kM. ^ % was 1 % 


grace in order to salvation, human liberty 
and the like. For that devout and venera- 
ble simplicity of the first ages of the church, 
which taught men to believe when God 
. speaks and to obey when God commands, 

13 appeared to the leading doctors of this ao-e 
u to be clownish and vulgar. Many of those 
Y however who attempted to explain and 
? illustrate these doctrines, opened the way 
“ rather for disputation than for a rational 
a faith and a holy life ; for they did not so 
e much explain as involve m greater obscurity 
e and darken with ambiguous terms and in- 
l comprehensible distinctions the deep mys- 

" mu ,cb en K a S ed in contests with the eastern patriarchs 
1 and has left ua nineteen Epistles, extant in the Concilia 

- tom. iv. * 

) _ Ruricius senior, bishop of Limoges in France, flour- 
i ished a.d. 470, but was alive in 5D6. He has left us two 
e books of Epistles, published by Oanisius, Antiq. Lev. 

% tiones, tom. v. (or tom. i. of new ed.) and in th QjSibUo 

. Patrum, tom. viii. 

Remigius, bishop of Rheims, a.d. 471—533. He ban- 

- tized Clovis, king of the Franks, with many of his lords 

5 was a man of note, and has left us five Epistles, toeel 
. ther with his Will. Tho Exposition of Paul's Epistles 
, attributed to him is not his. v 

■ „ Faustus, abbot of Lerins and then bishop of Riez in 
f France, a.d. 472—480 or 485, a semi-Pelagian. His 

works are, De Gratia Dei et Libero AtbUrio , with se- 
1 ™ ral Sermons, Epistles, and Tracts, collected in Biblio 
3 Patrum, tom. viii. 

, Fcelix, bishop of Rome, a.d, 483—492 ; was much in 
controversy with the eastern patriarchs. Fifteen of his 
. Epistles are extant. 

, Victor Vitensis, an orthodox African bishop who 
fled to Constantinople a.d. 487, and there composed a 

■ History qf the Persecutions in Africa under Genseric 
and Hunnenc, kings of the Vandals. It was published 

; with Optatus Milevitanus, Paris, 1659, 8vo, with Vkri- 
hus Tapsensis, Dijon, 1664, 4to, and in the Biblio. 
Patrum , tom. viii. 

gedicius A vitus, , bishop of Clermont, a.d. 
490—523. He has left us five poetic books On the 
Creation and Fall qf Man , the Flood , and the Passage 
Of the Red Sea, a poem in praise qf Virginity, eighty- 
seven epistles, and some sermons, published by Sirmond, 
Paris, 1463, and in the Biblio. Patrum, tom. ix. TSee 
an account of his life and writings in Smith's Greek 

and Rom. Biog. vol. i. p. 434. R. 

Gelasius, bishop of Rome, a.d. 492— 496. Sixteen of ' ■ 
his epistles and fragments of various other works are / 
Jhe famous decree of a Roman council, a.d. 
r lb j, K Canon *cis, Ecdemsticu, et Apocryphu, 
ascribed to Gelasius, is of dubious authenticity. P •> 
Gennadms, a presbyter of Marseilles, flourished a.d. 

495, and wrote De Scnptoribus EcclesiasHcis , or a cata- ' 
logue of authors continuing Jerome’s catalogue from 
the year 393 to a.d. 495. bis book De Fide and his : 
Ltfeof Jerome are also extant. But his works against 1 1 
all the heresies, against Nestorius, and against Pelagius, 'i ' 4 

2 

twenty-four epigrams on Scriptural facts, and a poem ' J 
on the Benefits qf Christ. ^ < ] 

I J!}?™ 0 ; of Mauritania, a teacher of rbe- 'H 

° w* Arles , an ^ a Presbyter there, flourished a.d, 

498. His work De Amma, and several smaller ones,* 
are lost But his treatise De Vita Contemplative 
extant among the works of Prosper, to whom it has 
been wrongly ascribed. Vd 

Symmachus, bishop of Rome, a.d, 498—514, famous , >8 
for his excommunication of the emperor An astasi us, ^ 
has left us twelve epistles — Mur. [To this list should ‘ ■ 
5l!i de _ d J h ? ” anaes . of Niceta® or Nicseas of Romacia. ’ ' ! 1 
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series of revealed religion ; and hence arose 
abundant matter for those difficulties, con- 
tentions, and animosities which have flowed 
down to succeeding ages, and which can 
scarcely be removed by the efforts of human 
power. It hardly need be remarked that 
some, while presiing their adversaries, in- 
cautiously fell into the opposite errors 
which were no xess dangerous. 

2. The superstitious notions and human 
devices by which religion was before much 
clogged, were very considerably augmented. 
The aid of departed saints was implored 
with supplications by vast multitudes, and 
no one censured this absurd devotion. Nor 
did the question which afterwards occa- 
sioned much debate — namely, in what way 
the prayers of mortals could reach the ears 
of residents in heaven, present any difficul- 
ties to the Christians of those times. For 
they did not suppose the souls of departed 
saints to be so con lined to the celestial 
mansions, as not to have liberty of paying 
visits to mortals and of travelling over 
various regions at their pleasure. These 
unembodied spirits were supposed to be 
frequent and willing visitors at the places 
where their bodies were buried; 1 and this 
opinion transmitted to Christians from the 
Greeks and Romans, drew a great conflux 
of supplicants to the sepulchres of the saints. 2 
The images of those who were in reputation 
for sanctity while alive, were now honoured 
with extraordinary devotion in several 
places ; and there were those who believed 
what the pagan priests had maintained 
respecting the statues of Jupiter and Mer- 
cury 3 — namely, that those inhabitants of 
heaven were favourably present in these 
their images. The bones of martyrs and 
the sign of the cross, were supposed to be 
the most sovereign remedy against, the 
i assaults of demons ancball other calamities, 
and to have power not only to heal diseases 
of the body, but likewise those of the mind. 4 * 
Of the public processions, the holy pilgri- 


mages, 6 the superstitious offices of devotion 
paid by the living to the souls of the dead, 
the multiplication and extravagant venera- 
tion of temples, chapels and altars, and 
innumerable other proofs of degenerate 
piety, I forbear to speak particularly. . As 
no one in those times objected to Christians 
retaining the opinions of their pagan ances- 
tors respecting the soul, heroes, demons, 
temples, and the like, and their transferring 
them into their devotions ; and as no one 
proposed utterly to abolish the ancient 
pagan institutions but only to alter them 
somewhat and purify them, it was unavoid- 
able that the religion and the worship of 
Christians should in this way become cor- 
rupted. This also I will add, that the 
doctrine of the purification of souls after 
death by means of some sort of fire, which 
afterwards became so great a source of 
wealth to the clergy, acquired in this age a 
fuller development and greater influence. 6 j 
3. The number of those who devoted 
their talents to the explanation of the 
Scriptures was not so great as in the pre- 
ceding century, when there was less con- 
troversy among Christians; and yet the 
number was not small. I pass over those 
who expounded hut one or only a few books 
of Scripture, Victor of Antioch, Polychro- 
nius, Philo cfCarpathus, Isidore of Cordova, 
Salonius, and Andreas of Caesarea. The 
two most distinguished interpreters of this 
century who, explained a great part of the 
sacred volume, and not altogether without 
success, were, Theodoret, bishop of CyrUs, 
and Theodorus of Mopsuestia. Both pos- 
sessed genius and learning, and neither 
would follow in the footsteps Of preceding 
expositors without some reason. The ex- 
positions of the former are before the pub- 
lic ; 7 those of the latter lie concealed in the 
East among the Nestorians for various rea- 
sons, and are worthy to see the light. 8 
Cyril of Alexandria deserves a place among 
the interpreters, but a for more honourable 


1 On the rise and spread of this intercession of de- 
parted spirits and other innovations referred to in this 
paragraph, see Gieseler’s Lefirbuch, &c. sec, 99, or 
sec. 97, m Cunningham’s Translation, Philad, [836. 
This translation will henceforth be referred to, being 
die only extant English translation, as the second 
miume of Dr. Davidson’s more accurate translation 
tf Gieseler’s later edition was not published when, 
diese sheets were passing through the press [June, 
1847].—/?. 

2 Lactantius, Dimnar. Instit. lib, i. p. 164; Hesiod, 
Opp.etDier line 122; with which compare Sulpitius 
Severus, Epist. ii. p. 371 ; Dial. ii. cap. xiii. p. 474 ; 
Dial. iii. p. 65 ; Macarius, in Tollius, Insignia Itiueris 
Jtalici, p. 197, and other writers of that age. 

3 Clementina, Hamit, x. in Pair. J postal, tom. i. p. 

697 , Amobius, Ada. Gentes, lib. vi. p. 254, &c ; Bar- 

thius. Ad Hut ilium Numantian. p. 250. 

* Prudentius, Hymn. xi. De Coronis , pages 150, 151; 

Sulpitius Severus, Eptsl. i p. 364; iEneas Gazeeus, 

Theophrasttis, p. 173, ed. Barth, 


5 These pilgrimages were then so common that some 
Christians fell into absurdities truly ridiculous. They 
journeyed quite to Arabia in order to see the dunghill 
«n which the diseased Job sat, and to kiss the ground 
which had absorbed his precious blood ; as Chrysostom 
describes it (Homily v. to the Antiochians ) where he, } 
says in his rhetorical way, that the dunghill of Job was , 
more venerable than the throne of a king. — SchE r , i 

6 On this subject Augustine deserves especially to^e~*| 

consulted, De Octo Qucest/ombus ad Duleitium iSifer ’ 
cap* xiii. Opp. tom. vi. p. 128, De Fide et Op&ihu$' ■ 
cap. xvi. p. 182, De Fide, Spe , et Cavitate, sec. ervii^ 
p. 222, Exposition of Psalm xxxv. sec. iii. &c. * 

7 See Simon, Hist. Cnt. des Princip. Conmenii ] 
Nouv. Test. chap. xxii. p. 314, and Crit de la Hibmj \ 
Eceles. de M. Du Pin tome i. p. 180 [and Uote 

183, above.— M m**. _ g er 

8 Asseman, Biblioth. Oriental. Ctm 
iii. sec. ii. p. 227 ; Simoh, Crit 
par M Du Pin, tome i. page^ t08^67&r'' fSce £|§ 

4, p. 184 above. — Mur , , $}w/ 
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one is due to Isidore of Pelusium, whose 
epistles contain much which tends to eluci- 
date and explain the holy Scriptures. 1 

4. Most of these interpreters, whether 
Greeks or Latins, everywhere copy after 
Origen, and despising the genuine and ob- 
vious meaning of the Scriptures, search 

. after abstruse senses, or what the Latins of 
that age called mysteries, in the plainest 
passages and sentences of the Bible. Some 
of the Greeks indeed, and in particular 
Theodoret, laboured not unsuccessfully in 
explaining the pages of the New Testa- 
ment, which we may ascribe to their skill 
in the Greek language, with which they had 
been familiar from their infancy ; but upon 
the Hebrew Scriptures neither the Greeks 
nor the Latins cast much light. N early all 
who attempted to explain them, making no 

* use of their judgment, applied the whole 
either to Christ and his benefits, or to anti- 
Christ and his wars and desolations, and to 
the kindred subjects. 

5. Here and there, however, one more 
sagacious and wiser than the rest ventured 
to point out a safer path. This is evident 
from the Epistles of Isidore of Pelusium, 
who in various places censures in a perti- 
nent manner those who, disregarding the 
historic sense, referred all the narrative and 
prophetic parts of the Old Testament to 
Christ ; and yet he himself was by no means 
entirely free from the fault of his age, the 
love and pursuit of allegories. N o one went 
further in censuring the imitators of Origen 
than Theodoras of Mopsuestia. He not 
only wrote a book concerning allegory and 
history against Origen, 2 but also in his own 
Commentaries on the Prophets of the Old 
Testament he ventured to explain most of 
their predictions with reference to events 
in ancient history; 3 and this method of ex- 
plaining the Old Testament perhaps raised 
as much ill-will against him as those other 
sentiments which brought on him the charge 
of heresy. The example of this excellent 

: .man was followed especially by the Nesto- 
!e i rians. 4 Nor have they yet ceased to follow 

it, for to this day they preserve his books 
with care, and venerate him as a saint of 
the highest order. 

6. It is very evident that the doctrines 
of religion were not exhibited with due 
purity and simplicity by most persons, but 
were sometimes with uneommendable zeal 
expanded beyond what was revealed, were 
anatomized with too great art and sub- 
tlety, and were supported not so much by 
Scripture evidence, as by the authority and 
reasonings of the ancient doctors. I know 
of no one who embraced a complete system 
of Christian doctrines in a single work, un- 
less Nicmas of Romacia may be considered 
as doing this in the six books of instruction 
for Neophytes which he is said to have com- 
posed. 5 But it has. been already observed 
that various doctrines of religion were 
laboriously explained, especially in the con- 
troversial works against the Nestorians, 
Eutychians, Pelagians, and Arians. 

7 . Of controversial writers a great num- 
ber can be mentioned, and indeed many 
such were required by the numerous con- 
troversies. The worshippers of the pagan 
images and gods were vigorously assailed 
by Theodoret in his bool De Curandis 
Greecorum Affectionibus , which displays 
much genius and erudition, by Orientius 
in his Commonitorium , and by Evagrius in 
his Disputation between Zachceus and Apol- 
lonius J To these may be added Philip of ‘ 
Side and Philostorgius, of whom the former 
wrote against Julian and the latter against 
Porphyry. 7 The Jews were confuted by 
Basil of Seleucia, 8 by Gregentius in his 
Disputation with Herbanus , and by Evag- 
rius in his Dialogue between Theophilus and 

a Jew. Against all the heretics something 
was attempted by Voconius, an African, 

“ That the writers of th# New Testament when they 
apply the prophecies of the Old Testament to Jesus 
Christ, follow the words rather than the sense.” See 
also Walch, Hist, der Ketsser. vol. p. p. 880.— Mur. 

8 Gennadius, De Scriptoribus Ecclesiast. cap. xxii. p. 

14, ed. Fabric. [The work is lost, but from the ac- 
count of Gennadius it was no System of Theology.— 
Mur. [See Professor Ramsay's account of the author 
whose name was Nicetas or Nicoeas, in Smith’s Diet, 
qf Greek and Rom. Biog. vol. ii. p. 1184.— R. 

6 For an account of Orientius and Evagrius see the • 
Hist. Litter, de la France , tome ii. pages 121, and 252, 
[Orientius, called also Orontius and Oresius, was bishop 
of Aux in France, perhaps also of Tarragona in Spain 

His Commonitorium written in heroic verse, was pub 
hshed, book i. by Delrio, Antwerp, 1600, and book ii. bj 
Martene, in his Nova CoUectio 0~>erum Eccles. Vet. 
Paris, 1700. This Evagrius is not 'the noted Evagrius 
Scholasticus of the sixth century, but was a French 
priest and a disciple of St. Martin. His AltercaUc 
Simanis Judcet et Theophili Christiani, is found in Mar- 
tene’s Anecdote ; and his Consultations , seu Delibera - 
tiones Zach<ei Christiani et Apollonii Philosophi ; is in 
the Sptcilegium of D'Achery, tom. Schl. 

7 Neither of the works here mentioned is extant 

Mur. ] 

a For some account of this Basil and of his writings, 
see note 2, p. 185 above.— Mur, } 

,l p J Cbtfcerning both, see Simon, Hist, des Princip. 
mmment.du Noun. Test. chap. xxi. p. 330. &c [For 
' 9^ see note 3 > P- 183, and concern- 
f WWWB, note 1, p. 184 above.— jtfwr. [Further, in 
i f tep PWtew. Theodoret, Cyril, 
*21 Davidson s Sacred Hermeneutics from 

Tritu, Capittdit, lib. 

' * 71 * wtew-tps* Brevianum, cap. xxiv. 

r 2 ? Acta CwtfdiiCcmtantmop. XT. seu CEcumenici V. 
P* 5 * 8 Hardumfs Concilia. 

4 One witness among others is Cosmos Indicopleus- 
tps, a writer of the sixth century, who is known to have 

this sentiment he doe$ not hesitate to declare cp. 227) 
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I by Syagrius in bis tract Be Fide , by Gen- 
nadius of Marseilles, and, best of all by 
j Theodoret 1 in bis work Be Fabulis Hcere- 
ticorum . Those who attacked only indivi- 
! dual sects are here omitted. 

1 8. Those who contended against the 

Christian sectaries followed the rules of the 
ancient sophists, and also (what is truly 
surprising) the practice of the Roman 
courts rather than the examples and in- 
structions of Christ and his apostles. In 
the Roman courts very difficult and doubt- 
ful points were decided according to the 
( .opinions of certain ancient j urists. If these 
; happened to disagree, that opinion was pre- 
ferred which was maintained by the greatest 
number, or by the jurists of most learning 
and reputation. 2 It was very prejudicial 
to the interests of truth that this usage of 
the Roman courts was adopted as a rule in 
the controversies of Christians on subjects 
of religion, and followed in the deliberations 
of the councils of this century ; for by it 
that was sanctioned and regarded as con- 
firmed which had been judged true and 
certain by the majority, or by the most 
learned and distinguished of the doctors of 
former times.. This appears from nearly 
all the Acts of Councils now extant. The 
! other faults of the theological disputants 
may be easily inferred from what has now 
been stated. 

9. This imitation of the practice of the 
Roman courts in conducting religious contro- 
versies stimulated very much the base auda- 
city of those, who did not blush to palm 
their own spurious productions on the great 
men of former times, and even on Christ 
himself and his apostles ; so that they might 
be able, in the councils and in their books, 
to oppose names against names and autho- 
rities against authorities. The whole Chris- 
tian church of this century was overwhelmed 
with these disgraceful fictions. And this 
it is said occasioned the Roman pontiff, 
Gelasius, to assemble at Rome a convention 
of bishops froin the whole western empire, 
and after examining the books which were 
professedly the works of persons of the 
highest authority, to draw dp that famous 
decree by which so many apocryphal books 
are stripped of their false reputation. That 
something of this kind was actually done 
cannot well be denied, but men of superior 
learning maintain that this pretended de- 
cree of Gelasius is of no better authority 
than those books which it condemns ; that 
is, they believe that it was not the produc- 

1 Ad account of Theodoret and of his writings is 
given in note 4, p. 183 above.— Mur. 

2 See Codex Theodosianus, lib. i tit. iv. Be Responses 

PruderUum, p. 32, ed. Ritter. 


tion of Gelasius but of some one who abused > 
his name. 3 

10. Among those who discussed the sub- 

ject of morals, Eucherius, Salvian, and 
Hilus, stand conspicuous. The epistle of 
Eucherius especially, on Contempt of the 
World and Secular Philosophy , will recom- 
mend itself to every good man both by its 
style and its matter. The short pieces of 
Mark the hermit breathe a spirit of piety, 
but do not afford pleasure either by the 
choice of the matter, the justness of the 1 
arrangement, or the solidity of the reason- I 
ing. Fastidius composed various tracts | 
concerning moral duties and virtues, which 
are all lost. 4 The productions of Diado- i 
chus, Prosper, and Severianus in this de- 
partment are interesting, with a few ' 
exceptions, for the truth and terseness of 
the thoughts, but they will afford little 1 
satisfaction to one fond of solid reasoning 
and well-digested composition. Indeed it 
wap a fault common to nearly all the moral 
writers of those times, that they had no idea 
of a regular distribution of their subject 
into parts, nor of a recurrence to first 
principles. i 

11. But the candid might tolerate this 
fault and ascribe it to the infelicity of the ! 
times, did they not see other injuries 1 
inflicted on the cause of piety by inconsi- 
derate men. In the first place the mystics 
as they are called, who pretended to be 
more perfect than other Christians, drew to 
their party many everywhere among the 
weak and thoughtless, and especially m the 
eastern provinces, who were allured by the 
appearance of their extraordinary and self- 
denying piety; and it is incredible what 
rigorous and severe laws they imposed on 
themselves, in order to appease God and 
deliver the celestial spirit from the bondage 
of this mortal body. To live among wild 
beasts— *-nay, in the manner of these beasts, 
to roam about like madmen in desert places 
and without garments, to feed their ema- 
ciated bodies with hay and grass, to shun 
the converse and even the sight of men, to 
stand motionless in certain places for many 

JT 1 

3 Pearson, Vihdieue fgnatiance , pt. i. chap. ir. page 

189, &c; Cave, Hist. Liter . page 260; Siberus, Proof \ 
ad Enchiridion Sexti page 79, and others. [This, 
decree is ascribed by most of the MSS. to £eJas&«'| 
but by some to Damasus, and by others to'HornmpR # 
It is not quoted by any writer before the ninth cenl|K] | 
It mentions some books which were not in being 5&Mj& T 
age of Gelasius ; and it contains some sentimentOM^ J| 
arguments which savour of a later age. , It may raH 
found in perhaps all the larger Collections of poundlsf f 
in Binnius, vol. ii. in Labbfe, vol. iv. in Haximm.jmi. R 
ii. in Mansi, Supplem. vol. i. also in the ■ 

Canonid , Decret. Gratian. pt. L Distinct &^fc ap-. 

4 Except his tract on % 'Christian ife 

flood, addressed to a pious widow, whid&M .preserved 
among the works of Augustine, mm ip 
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years exposed to the weather, to shut them- 
selves up in confined cabins till life ended 
— this was accounted piety, this the true 
method of eliciting the [spark of] Deity 
from the secret recesses of the soul. 1 * 3 * * * * The 
greater part of these people were influenced 
not so much by arguments and assignable 
reasons, as either by a natural propensity 
to melancholy and austerity or by the 
example and opinions of others ; for there 
are diseases of the mind as well as of the 
body which spread like a pestilence. Yet 
there are some who gave systematic precepts 
for this austere mode of living ; for instance, 
among the Latins, Julianus Pomerius in his 
three books Be Vita Contemplativa, and 
among the Syrians many whose names it 
would be needless to mention. 

12. Among these examples of religious fa- 
tuity, none acquired greater veneration and 
applause than those who were called Pillar- 
Saints [, Sancti Columnares], or in Greek, 
Stylita , persons of a singular spirit and 
genius, who stood motionless on the tops of 
lofty columns during many years and to the 
end of life, and to the great astonishment of 
the ignorant multitude. The author of this 
institution in the present century was Si- 
meon of Sysan, a Syrian, who was first a shep- 
herd and then a monk, and who, in order to 
be nearer heaven, spent thirty-seven years 
in the most uncomfortable manner on the 
tops of five different pillars, of six, twelve, 
twenty-two, thirty-six, and forty cubits 
elevation, and in this way procured for 
himself immense fame and veneration. 8 


1 See Moschus, Praticm Spiritual, PaJladius, H is- 

toria Lausiaca , Sulpitlus Severus, Dial i, and others. 

3 See the Acta Sanctor. for the month of January, 
tom. i. p. 261, See. where the very reason I have men- 
tioned for his living in this manner is expressly stated, 
p. 277. Theodoret also indicates the same by saying 
that Simeon desired gradually to increase the altitude 
of his pillar that he might get nearer to heaven. Tille- 
mont, Mhnoires a VHist. de V Egl. tome xv. p. 347, ed. 
Paris. The Acta S. Simeonis Stylitce are most fully 
related In Asseman’s Acta Martyrum Oriental, et Oc - 
ddental. vol. ii. p. 227, Rome, 1748, foL [This Simeon 
We are told was born at Sisan in Syria about a.d. 390. 

•; At the age of thirteen, while tending his father’s sheep, 
he heard a public exposition of Luke vi. 21—25 ( “Blessed 
; ®xb ye that we^p now, &c. But woe unto you that 
, now.*’ &c.) which determined, him to become a 
!’ monk. Having therefore passed a novitiate for two 
to a monastery near Antioch, where 
; he-tived’ ten years. 'Here his abstinence and his voluntary 
mortifications were so excessive as to draw on him cen- 
^e fromtbe other monks. He once swathed himself 
from his loins to Ms neck with a rigid rope of palm 
. ten day* which caused his whole body to fester 

and discharge blood. Being expelled the monastery 
for such austerities, heTetired to the adjacent mountain 
and let himself dpwn into a dry cave. After five days the 

repenting monks sought him out, drew him forth from 

the cavern, and restored him to their fello wship. But 

notflong after he retired to a Httle cell at the foot of a 
mountain near Antioch, and there immured! himself 
three years. Duringthis period, having -caused his den 
i to be stopped up with earth, he* remained buried for 
forty days without eating or drinking, and When disin- 
terred was found nearly dead. So pleased was he with 
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His example was • afterwards followed, 
though not fully equalled, by many persons 
in Syria and Palestine, who were led to it 
either by their ignorance of true religion 
or by their love of fame; and this stupid 
form of religion continued in the East quite 
down to the twelfth century, when it was 
entirely abolished. 8 The Latins had wis- 
dom enough not to copy after the Syrians 
and orientals in this matter ; and when one 
Wulfilaicus built himself such a pillar in 
the German territory of Treves, and wished 
to live upon it in the manner of Simeon, 
the neighbouring bishops pulled it down 
and prohibited the man from pursuing his 
object.* 

13. Those who undertook to give reli- 
gious instruction to the less advanced 
Christians, were at more pains to inculcate 
and recommend the external signs of reli- 
gion and exercises of the body, than to 
promote that real holiness which has its 
seat in the soul. In this respect many went 1 


this experiment that he afterwards kept such a fast an- 
nually as long as he lived. He next removed to the top 
of the mountain, where he chained himself to a rock 
for several years. His tame had now become very 
great, and crowds of admiring visitors of all ranks and { 
characters thronged around him. Incommoded by the 1 
pressure of the crowd, he erected a pillar on which he 
might stand, elevated at first six cubits, and ending i 
with forty. The top of the pillar was three feet in dia- ! 
meter, and surrounded with a balustrade. Here he 
stood day and night and in all weathers. Through the 
night and till nine a.m. he was constantly in prayer, 
often spreading forth his hands and bowing so low that , 
his forehead touched his toes. A by-stander once at- 
tempted to count the number of these successive pro- 
strations, and he counted till they amounted to 1244 
At nine o’clock a.m. he began to address th&Mmiring 
crowd below, to hear and answer their questions, to 
send messages and write letters, &c. for he took con- 
cern in the welfare of all the churches, and corresponded 
with bishops and even with emperors. Towards even- 
ing he suspended his intercourse with this world, and 
betook himself again to converse with God till the fol- 
lowing day. He generally ate but once a week, never 
slept, wore a long sheepskin robe and a cap of the same. 

His beard was very long, and his frame extremely ema- 
ciated, In this manner he is reported to have spent 
thirty-seven years, and at last, in his sixty-ninth year, 
to have expired unobserved in a praying attitude, in 
which no one ventured to disturb him till after three 
days, when Antony, his disciple and biographer, mount. I 
ing the pillar found that his spirit was departed, and 
his holy body was emitting a delightful odour. His re- - 
mains were borne in great pomp to Antioch, in order 
to be the safeguard of that unwalled town, and innu- *, 
merable miracles were performed at his shrine. His 
pillar also was so venerated that it was literally en- ; 
closed with chapels and monasteries for some ages. 
Simeon was so averse from women that he never allowed, 
one to come within the sacred precincts of his pillar. 
Even his own mother was debarred this privilege till ( 
after her death, when her corpse was brought to Mm, - 
and he now restored her to life for a short time^ that ’ Y>> 
she might see him and converse with him a little before 
she ascended to heaven. , Such is the story gravely told 
us h Z th ? greatest writers of that age, and as gravely 
repeated in modern times by the Catholic his tor ians. — ; 


iri-w. t 

3 See Siberus, Dw. do Stmctis Cokmfiarflna, Lips. 4,to, 
and Majell, But. de Sty litis, ip Asseman’s Acta Mar- 
tyr. Orient, et Occident . tom. ii. p. 24®, where there if 
a copperplate of Simeon’s pil 1 -** 

4 Gregor. Turonens. Hist. 
p. 387, &c. 
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tumultuous, and impeded the execution of 
this unjust sentence; but the tumult sub- 
siding, the same judges the next year a.d. 
404, in order to gratify their own enmity 
and that of Eudoxia, renewed the sentence 
under another pretext; and Chrysostom, 
surrendering himself to his enemies, went 
into banishment at Cucusus, a city of Cilicia, 
where he died three years after. 1 His de- 
parture was followed by a great insurrection 
of the Johannists (for so his partisans were 
called) which the edicts of Honorius with 
difficulty suppressed. 2 That the proceed- 
ings against Chrysostom were most unjust, 
no one doubts; yet it was a fault in him 
that he determined to avail himself of the 
elevation decreed to the bishops of his see 
by the council of Constantinople, and to 
assume the prerogatives of a judge in the 
contest between Theophilus and the monks, 
which greatly exasperated the Alexandrine 
prelate. The monks of Nitria having lost 
their patron, sought a reconciliation with 
Theophilus, but the Origenist party still 
continued to flourish in Egypt, Syria, and 
the neighbouring countries, and Jerusalem 
became the centre and rendezvous of the 
sect. 8 

CHAPTER IY 

HISTORY OP CEREMONIES AND RTTES. 

1. To recount all the regulations made 
in this century respecting the mode of wor- 
ship and religious rites and institutions, 
would require a volume of considerable 
size. The curious in these matters are re- 
ferred to the Acts of the councils and to the 
works of the principal writers of those 
times. There were some however among 
those writers, who were not so corrupted by 
the bad examples of their age as not can- 
didly to acknowledge that true piety in the 
soul was oppressed by that enormous load 
of ceremonies. This evil originated partly 
from the degeneracy and indolence of the 
* teachers, partly from the calamities of the 
times which were unfavourable to mental 
cultivation, and partly from the innate de- 
pravity; of man, which disposes him more 
readily to offer to God the service of his 
limbs and eyes than that of his heart. 

2. Public worship everywhere assumed a 

* See the authors referred to in the preceding century, 
to whom add the writers on the Life of Chrysostom— 
viz. TUlemont, Hermont, and others; and Noitv. Dic- 
tion. Bistor . et Crit. tome i p. 79, 80. [See also 
note 3, p. 133, above; and ( Soera/tes, H. E. lib. vi. cap. 

U. — xviii.; Sozomen, H. M. lib. viii. eap. Xian— xxii 

Mur. 

2 See his three Laws with the notes of Oothofredus, 
Ip the Codex Theodos . torn. v. pag. 83, ft 3, &c. 

3 See Cyril’s, Vita Saba, in Cotelier. Monumenta 
Eccles. Gneece, tom. ii. p. 274; Asseman, Mbboth. 
Oriental Vatic, tom. ii. p. 31, &c. 
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form more calculated for show and for the 
gratification of the eye. Y arious ornaments 
were added to the sacerdotal garments in 
order to increase the veneration of the 
people for the clerical order. The new 
forms of hymns, prayers, and public fasts, 
are easily enumerated. In Gaul particu- 
larly were instituted the Rogations or public 
supplications, which precede the festal day 
of Christ’s ascension. 4 In some places it 
was appointed that the praises of God should 
be sung perpetually day and night, the 
singers succeeding each other without inter- 
ruption, 6 as if the Supreme Being took 
pleasure in clamour and noise, and in the 
flatteries of men. The magnificence of the 
temples had no bounds. 6 Splendid images 
were placed in them, and among these, after 
the Nestorian contests, the image of the 
virgin Mary holding the infant in her arms 
occupied the most conspicuous place. Altars 
and repositories for relics made of solid 
silver if possible, were procured in various 
places, from which may easily be conjectured 
what must have been tbe splendour and the 
expense of the other sacred utensils. 

3. On the contrary, the Agapse or Love- 
feasts were abolished, because as piety di- 
minished gradually and continually, these 
feasts gave to many persons occasions for 
sin. 7 Among the Latins grievous offenders, 

4 See Sidonius Apollinaris, Epist. lib. v. ep. 16; and 
lib. vi. ep. 1. ; Martene, Thesaurus Anecdot. tom. v. p. 
47. The three days immediately preceding Ascension- 
day— that is, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, it is 
said were first observed as days of public fasting with 
solemn processions and supplications, by order of Clau- 
dius Mamertus, bishop of Vienne, in a time of great pub- 
lic calamity. Whether this was in the year 462 or 463 
or 474, writers are not agreed ; but the custom was 
approved, imitated, and repeated, till at length it be- 
came a law in the Latin church that these days should 
be so observed to secure a blessing on the fruits of the 
earth and the temporal interests of men. The three 
days were called Rogation Days, and the week Rogation 
Week, and the Sunday preceding Rogation Sunday, 
from the Rogations or Litanies chanted in the proces- 
sions of these days. See Baillet, Vies des Saints et 
Vhistoire des Festes , tome iv. p. 92, &c, — Mur. 

6 Gervais, Hist, de Sugar, tome i. p. 23. [This cus- 
tom probably originated in the East. There, in the 
beginning of the fifth century, one Alexander esta- 
blished under the auspices of Gennadius, the patriarch 
of Constantinople, the Order of Accimetce (a/cot/x^rot) 
or the Sleepless, who so regulated their worship that it 
was never interrupted by day or by night, one class of 
the brethren succeeding another continually. This 
order obtained afterwards the name of Studites, from a 
rich Roman counsellor of the name of Studius who went 
to Constantinople, and erected a cloister appropriated 
to this order. — Schl. 

6 See an example in Zacharias of Mitylene, De Opi - ! 
ficio Mundi, pages 165, 166. 

7 The abolition of the love-feasts was in part effected 
in the fourth century. The council of Laodicea, canon 
twenty-eight, first ordained that they should no longer 
be held in the churches. A similar decree was passed 
in the year 397 by the third council of Carthage, canon 
twenty ^thirty] ; yet the custom was too firmly esta- 
blished to be at once rooted out. Hence we find that 
in the times of Augustine, love-feasts were still kept in 
the churches. (Augustine contra Faustum, lib. cap. 
xx. xxi. Confess, lib. vi. cap. ii. and Epitt. lxiv.) Yet, 
he there informs us that all kinds of feasting' had bdeii 
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SCHISMS OR HERESIES. 


| who before had to confess their sins in pub- norms, petitioning that the imperial laws 1 
lie, were relieved from this unpleasant against heretics might be extended to em- 
( duty ; for Leo the Great gave them liberty brace explicitly the Donatists, who denied 
to confess their crimes privately to a priest that they were heretics, and also that the 
selected for that purpose. In this way the fury of the Circumcelliones might be re- 
! ancient discipline, the sole defence of chas- strained. 2 The emperor therefore first im- 
I tity and modesty, was removed, and the posed a fine upon all Donatists who should 
actions of men were subjected to the scru- refuse to return to the church, and ordered 
tiny of the clergy, which was greatly for their bisnops and teachers to be banished. 3 
their interest. 1 The following year additional and more se- 

vere laws were enacted against the Donatists, 
ntr . -prpTvp xr which were usually called [edicta unitatis] 

OHArl litre V. Acts of Uniformity. 4 And as the magis- 

history of religious scsisms and trates were perhaps somewhat remiss in 
heresies. executing these laws, the council of Car- 

, 0 „ . .. , . thage in the year 407» sent a new deputa- 

. * * Some of the earlier sects acquiring new t j on t0 emperor, by which they requested 
vigour, dared to disquiet the church. I will and obtained ‘ tbe appointment of special 
pass in silence those inauspicious names of executors 0 f these Acts of Uniformity. 8 
former days, the Novations, the Mar- ^ The weakened party recovered some 
cionites, and Mamcfceans, notwithstanding d courag J n t fi e year 408, when 

a numerous progeny of them appeared here g tn; ^ was t £ deatb b £ order of H o- 
aud there, and l will confine my remarks to ; , and P stil i more i/ tbe year 409, 

.those two pests of the preceding century, wben ^ onoriu3 issued a kw tb ' t n0 one 

Bp |3=&£ Ste'.JflSaMj'BSS! 

and destroy this sect, which was not only AfH . the year 411, with full power to 
wy troublesome to the church, but through . h ? and icioug co ^roversy 

the Circumcelliones, who were ^ soldiers, a = 0nclus ; 0 ° Accordingly MarceUinus 
pemcous also to the commonwealth Ac- about tb feast of Easter A 8 D . 411, in that 
cordingly m the year 404, the council of golemn trial wWch is caUed a conference, 
Carthage sent deputies to the emperor Ho- formally examined tbe ca U3e , and after a 

excluded from the church by Ambrose. In the Gallic three days’ hearing of the parties gave sen- 

churches love-feasts were prohibited by the council of — ■ — - 

Orleans, a.d. 541 ; and as here and there some relics of 2 documen t s of this transaction maybe found in 
them appeared m the seventh century, the council m Mangi ColUctxo Condlior. Ampliss. tom. 111. p. 1157, 

| Truth [a.d. 692, can. seventy-four] was induced to and in Harduin’s Concilia, tom. 1. in Cod. Eccles. 
confirm the canon of the Laodicean council, by annex- Afrimn ^ can> xcii . &c , p . 915, &c. and in Du Pin, 
ing the penalty of excommunication, —bchl. # Monument- Vet. ad Donat, hist, pertin. p. 216. Com- 

1 That the strictness of the ancient discipline was . Ammstine. Ea. xciii. and among the moderns 


ing the penalty ' of excommunication, —scm. # Monument. Vet. ad Donat, hist, pertin. p. 216. Com- 

j I That the strictness of the ancient discipline was e also Augustine, Ep. xciii. and among the moderns 
greatly relaxed admits no question. But that all public ^Jch/ Histder Ketzer. voL It. p. 192, &c.—Schl. 
testimony against particular offenders, all public pe- ’ . . ^ f th deputies from the 

^nfes^^^fo^ priests ^^fo^'privat^pe^anc^Cas coS thel^erc* 

4Kof 1^. taTb^SlSfS 

%axss2i's!pxxatszs SSSSSeSisSSSi 
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closure of voluntary confessions that Leo I. in tl 

x_ xt tl,. UisVtnM aP flamndrii' 


the year were included among them, 


460^ 'wrote the" epistle' to the bishops of Campania, Pice- ^ 5 The documents are found in Du Pin, and the jjws | 
num, and Samnium, to which Mosheim refers. See his m the Codex Theodos. lib. xli. and xlni. Do Ju&ret.— 


num, and Samnium, to which Mosheim refers. See his 
works,. Epht. exxx. or in some editions Ep. Ixxx. It 
is cited also in Baronius, Annates, Ann. 459, subfinem. 
See also Bower’s Lives of the Popes , Leo I. vol. ii. p. 
124, &c .—Mur. [And Bingham’s Origin. Eccles. vol. 


6 See Augustine, Ep. xcvii. sec. ii. &c. Ep. c. .see. Hi 

Ep. cv. sec. vi. — Schl. ‘ 

7 This law is in the Codex Theodos. Kb. I D& Bairet . 


vi. p. 487, where the substance of Pope Leo’s letter is and in Du Pm, Monument, p. 224. — 
ffiven —12 8 She Noris, Hut. Donatut ; p. 533 — 
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tence in favour of the Catholics. 1 Before 
this court wo hundred and eighty-six Ca- 
tholic bishops and two hundred and seventy- 
nine Donatist bishops were assembled. The 
vanquished Donatists appealed indeed to 
the emperor, but in vain. The principal 
actor in all these scenes wasthe celebrated 
Augustine, who by his writings, his coun- 
sels, and his admonitions, controlled nearly 
the whole African church and the leading 
men of the county.* 

3. By the conference at Carthage the 
Donatist party lost a large part of its 
strength; nor could it ever recover from 
i the shock, notwithstanding the revolutions 
of the country. Through fear of punish- 
ment very many submitted to the will of 
the emperor and returned to the church. 
On the contumacious the severest penalties 
were, inflicted, such as fines,* banishment, 
confiscation of goods, and even death upon 
the more obstinate and seditious. 3 Some 
escaped these penalties by flight, others by 

1 See Baldwin {who was a lawyer). Hist, Collationis 
Cart hag. subjoined to Optatm MUevitanus, cd. Du Pin, 
p. 337. — This meeting called by Marcellinus is impro- 
perly denominated a conference, or a free discussion ; 
for the Donatists and Catholics did not enter into a 
disputation in which each party endeavoured to van- 
quish the other by arguments. It was truly and pro- 
perly a legal trial, in which Marcellinus as the judge of 
this ecclesiastical cause appointed by the emperor, after 
a three days’ hearing of the parties, pronounced sen- 
tence authoritatively. It appears therefore that no one 
then once thought of any supreme judge in the church 
appointed by Christ. These bishops of Africa made 
application solely to the emperor in this contest. — [For 
an account of this Conference, the reader may consult 
with advantage Walch’s Hist, der Ketxer vol. iv. p. 
198, &c. As to the sources of knowledge concerning 
it, see the Gesta Collationis Carthagine habit, pub- 
lished in Du Pin's AJonumenia apud Hist. Donat, p. 
225, &c. in Harduin’s Concilia , tom. i. p. 1043, &c.; 
also Augustine, BrevicuL Collationis cum Donatistis> in 
his Opp. tom. ix. p. 371, &c — Schl. 

2 His writings against the Donatists fill the whole 
ninth volume of his works, according to the Amsterdam 
impression of the Benedictine edition. His recommen- 
dations in the Donatist contest were not always the 
best. In his epistles to Vincentius and to Boniface he 
speaks in such a manner about punishing heretics, that 
be must be regarded as the man whose writings afforded 
mo3t support to that spirit of persecution, which laid 
waste the church in after ages more than in his own 
times. In the contests with the Donatists he seemed 
often to show himself on the side of those who would 
pursue mild measures, for he himself made representa- 
taona fto> the imperial court against punishing the 
Do nattete with death. Yet these representations are 
fott^ed^njqton correct views respecting toleration, but 
on tiMtaent principle that it is unseemly for Chris- 
to* 1 * 1 ? to bear a part in the execution of criminals.— 
Schl. ,f 

* By yirtoeofthe law ( Codex Theodos. De Bareticis, 
“***$*•) all Donatists without distinction and their 
married women, if they would nqt unite with the 
orthodox, were to be fined acearding to the wealth of 
each individual. Such aswould hot be reclaimed by 
^ 113 l , m ^ , W6re and such u 

protected them were kabl© to the jimie penalties. Ser- 
vants and country tenants were to undergo corporeal 
punishments by their masters and lords, or on the other 
hand suffer the same pecuniary mulct*. . The bishops 
and all the clergy w#e to be banished to different 
places, yet always beyond the province^d all Doha- 
churches were transferred to the opposite party. 


concealing themselves, and some by a volun- 
tary death; for the Donatists were much 
inclined to practice suicide. The Circum- 
celliones escaped by travelling up and down 
the province with arms and violence, every- 
where venting their rage. To the Donatists 
their former liberties and repose were indeed 
restored by the Yandals, who under Gen- 
seric their king, invaded Africa in the year 
427, and wrested this province from the 
Romans. But the edicts of the emperors 
had inflicted such a wound on the sect, that 
though it revived and grew a little under 
the Yandals, it could never recover the in. 
fluence it formerly possessed. 4 ! 

4. The Arians, oppressed and persecuted 
by the imperial edicts, took refuge among 
those barbarous nations who gradually over- 
turned the Roman empire in the West, and 1 
found among the Goths, Heruli, Suevi, 
Yandals, and Burgundians, a fixed resi- 
dence and a quiet retreat. Being now safe 
they treated the Catholics with the same 
violence which the Catholics had employed 
against them and other heretics, and had no 1 
hesitation about persecuting the adherents 
of the Nicene doctrines in a variety of 
ways. The Yandals who had established 
their kingdom in Africa surpassed all the 
rest in cruelty and injustice. At first 
Genseric their king and then Huneric his 
son demolished the temples of such Chris- ! 
tians as maintained the divinity of the. 
Saviour, sent their bishbps into exile, mu- 1 
tilated many of the more firm and decided, I 
and tortured them in various ways; 5 and. 
they expressly stated that they were autho- 
rized to do so by the example of the empe- 
rors, who had enacted similar laws against 1 
the Donatists in Africa, the Arians, and 
others who. dissented from them in religion. 6 
During this African persecution God him- 1 
self is said to have confuted the Arians by a j 
great miracle, causing by his almighty power i 
the persons whose tongues had been cut out 
by order of the tyrants to speak distinctly 
notwithstanding, and to proclaim the glory 
and the praises of Christ. The fact itself 
no one pan well deny, for it rests on power- ' 
ful testimony ; but whether there was any- * 
thing supernatural in it maybe questioned. 7 

4 See Witsius, Hist. Donat, cap. viii. sec. ix.Schl. 

5 Victor Yitensis, De Persecutione Vandalica f ' 

published by Ruinart in connexion with his own Hist. 
Persecutions Ponded. Paris, 1698, 8vo, [and reprinted, 
Venice, 1732.— Mur. I 

6 See the edict of king Huneric in Victor Yitensis, 
lib. iv. cap. ft. p. 64, where much is said on this subject. 

7 See Ruinart, But, Persecut. Vandal, pt. li. cap, 1 
vii, p. 482, &c. and the recent and acute discussions of , 
some Englishmen respecting this miracle. Bibliotkeque j 
Bntemniqm iomf W. pt. ii. p. 339, &c. tome v. pt. i. p. I 
171, &e. [Maclaine has here a long note in review of . 
T? jf*®**??* respecting this alleged miracle, hr 
Abadie, Berriman, Chapman, and Dodwcll, who defend . 
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5. A new sect, which was the source of 
lamentable evils to the church, was formed 
by Nestorius, a Syrian by birth, bishop of 
Constantinople. He was a pupil of the 

celebrated Theodorus of Mopsuestia, a man 
of eloquence and not without learning, but 
arrogant and indiscreet. That Christ was 
truly God and at the same time truly man 
bad been placed beyond all controversy by 
the decrees of former councils ; but as to the 
mode and the effects of the union of these 
two natures in Christ, hitherto there had 
been no discussion among Christians, and 
nothing had been decided by the councils. 

The Christian doctors were therefore ac- 
customed to express themselves differently 
respecting this mystery. Some used ex- 
pressions which seemed to separate the Son 
nf God from the Son of man too much, and 
to make out two persons in Christ. Others 
seemed to confound the Son of God with 
the Son of man, and to make the divine and 
human natures in Christ coalesce, and con- 
stitute one compound nature. . The Syrian 
and oriental doctors differed in this matter 
from those of Alexandria and Egypt after 
the rise of the sect of Apollinaris, who 
taught that the man Christ was without a 
proper human soul, and that the divine na- 
ture in Christ supplied the place of a rational 
soul, whence sprang a confounding of the 
natures. The Syrians therefore, m order 
to oppose the followers of Apollinaris, care- 
fully distinguished the man from the God 
in Christ, and used phraseology which 
might lead to the supposition that they di- 
vided the person of Christ into two persons. 

On the contrary, the Alexandrians and the 
Egyptians were accustomed to adopt modes 
of 5 expression which might be charged with 
favouring Apollinarism, and which seemed 
to imply a confusion of the two natures. 
Nestorius being bred in the Syrian schools, 
and extremely anxious for the extermina- 
tion of all the sects, and especially that ol 
the Apollinarists, discoursed of the two na- 
tures in Christ after the manner of his in- 
structors, and directed his hearers to make 
a distinction between the Son of God and 
the Son of man, and carefully to discrimi- 
nate the actions and sensations of the one 
from those of the other. 1 

the miracle; and by an anonymous writer, and Middle- 
ton, and Toll, who controvert it. The discussion 
turned on four points. 1st, The credibility of the tes- 
timony; 2d, The degree in which the men were mu- 
tilated; 3d, The possibility of speaking with imperfect 
and even with no tongues; and 4th, The probability 
that God would work a miracle to decide such a theo- 
logical dispute. Schlegel's note is more historical, and 
though long, may be worth inserting entire. Huneric 
(he says) in the beginning of his reign was very indul- 
gent to the orthodox, and at the request of the emperor 
Zeno allowed them to choose a bishop of Carthage, on 
condition that the Arian churches in the Roman em- 
pire should be allowed the same privilege. The ortho- 
dox did actually choose Eugenius for their bishop 
(Victor Vitens. De Fersecut. landed, lib. .ii. cap. vn.); 
but, by the instigation of the Arian bishops, Huneric 

I afterwards changed his course. He forbade any person 
in a Vandal dress attending the orthodox worship, and 
in the year 483 he banished to the deserts a great num- 
ber of their teachers with their adherents, on pretence 
of a violation of the royal statutes. In the year 484, in 
{ February, a formal conference of both parties was ap- 
' pointed, when the orthodox banded in a long confession 

1 of their faith, but without gaming a hearing from the 
Vandal patriarch, Cyrila. After this, Huneric forbade 
! by a severe law all public worship among the orthodox, 

1 ordered their boobs to be burned, caused the 4(ifi bishops 
who had been called to Carthage to be arrested and 

1 banished to different countries, and endeavoured to 
| compel all bis subjects to become Arians. At Typasus 
in Mauritania most of the inhabitants fled to Spain, 
because Cyrila determined to force upon them an Arian 
bishop. Such as* stayed behind refused to accept the 
bishop, arid kept up their own separate worship. Hu- 
neric therefore caused their Jongues to be cut out by 
the roots, and their right harfdsto be chopped off ; they 

1 were able notwithstanding to speak distinctly. Victor 
expresses himself with so much assurance on this sub- 
ject, that he says whoever doubts the fact need only go 
to Constantinople, where he will now meet with a sub- 
deacon named Reparatus, who although bis tongue was 
cut out nevertheless speaks without any effort, clearly 
and distinctly, and is on that account in high esteem 
in the court of the emperor Zeno, and especially with 
the empress. JEneas of Gaza, a Platonic philosopher, 
who then lived at Constantinople and was an eye- 
witness, in his Dialogue on the Resurrection, entitled 
: Theophrastus (p. 81), says he had .himself seen these 
people, and had heard them to his amazement speak- 
distinctly, that he would not trust his ears but ascer- 
tained the fact by oral proof, that he made them open 
their mouths and then found that their tongues were 
cut out at the roots. Procopius testifies that many of 
those whose tongues had been cut out, were living at 
Constantinople in his time, and that they spoke very 
distinctly. The Count Marcellinus who was chancellor 
to Justinian and compiled his Chronicle from the re- 
cords of the judicial courts, says, se vidme mutum 
quendam* ita natum, post abscissam linguam statim 
locutum, refutasse Jrianorum hce.resm et de fide Chns- 
tiana veras voces emisisse. Isidorus in his Chronicle 
testifies also to the fact, as does Evagrius in his Hut. 
Eccles. lib. iv. cap. iv. See Valesius on these passages, 
and Sagittarius, He Cruciat . Martyr, p. 296, and 
Schmidt, Hiss, de Elinguatis Jffysterium Tnnitatu 
Presdicantibus , in his Decas. Dissert. Hist. Theol. No. 
vii. Even Justinian himself ( Codex J ustin. lib. l. tit 
xxvil De Officio Frcefecti Prcetorio Africa*) says, “ W€ 
have seen venerable men with their tongues cut oul 
from the roots, lamentably describing their sufferings 
One must therefore carry historical scepticism quit* 
too far if he would question the reality of the fact 
But whether it be not possible that a man should speal 
distinctly without a tongue, and also whether tha 
which took place in Africa during the persecution wa 
a real miracle or not, are more properly physical thai 
historical questions. — Mur. [See Gibbon’s Decline an 
' Fall. cap. xxxvii. and Newman’s Essay on the Ecdei 
! Miracles prefixed to his translation of Fleury, p. 2 Of 

||--- : 

1 A History of Nestarianim was written in French 
by the Jesuit Doucin, Paris, 1716, 4to. But it is such 
, a one as might be expected from a person who was 
■ obliged to rank Cyril among the saints and Nestorius 
. among the heretics. [A better account is given by 
Walch in his Hist, der Ketxer. vol. v. p. 289, &c. to 
» die end of the volume.] The ancient writers on both 
t sides are mentioned by Buddeus, Isagoge in Theologiam, 

• tom. ii. p- 1084, &c. In what manner the oriental 

5 writers relate the matter is stated by Renaudot, Hist. 

. Fatnar. Alexand . p. 108, and by Asseman, Btbho. 
e Oriental. Vatic, tom. iii pt ii p. 67, &c [For the 
t sources of knowledge and a list of the writers on this 
s controversy, see Waloh ubi supra* p- 304, &c. — For 
a testimony to the persecuting spirit of Nestorius, see 
d Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap xxix. where we are 
t told that on the very day of his installation he thus 
). publicly addressed the emperor: "Give h^e a, country 
purged of heretics and I will recompensed 
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6. The occasion lor this controversy was 
given by Anastasius, a presbyter and the 
intimate friend of Nestorius. In a public 
discourse delivered a.d. 428, Anastasius 
opposed the use of the word (deoroxog or 
mother of God, which was now more fre- 
quently applied to the mother of Christ in 
discussions with the Arians than formerly, 
and to which the Apollinarists were exceed- 
ingly attached ; alleging that the h oly virgin 
could only be called XyaroroHog, mother of 
Christ, because God could neither be born 
nor die, so that only the Son of man was 
born of Mary. Nestorius approved this 
discourse of his friend, and in several ad- 
dresses explained and defended it. 1 Some 
monks at Constantinople made opposition, 
maintaining that the son of Mary was God 
incarnate, and they excited , the populace 
against 1ST estorius. But some persons were 
pleased with his discourses, and when they 
were carried to the monks of Egypt, these 
were so moved by his arguments that they 
embraced his opinions, and ceased to deno- 
minate Mary the mother of God. 2 

7. Cyril, a man of -a most restless and 
arrogant spirit, was then bishop of Alexan- 
dria, and of course jealous of the increasing 
power and authority of the Constantino- 
politan prelate. On hearing of this contro- 
versy he first reprimanded both the monks 
and Nestorius ; but as the latter would not 
retract, after advising with Coelestine the 
bishop of Home, Cyril resolved on war, and 
calling a council at Alexandria a.d. 430, he 
hurled twelve anathemas at the head of 
Nestorius, who, finding himself accused of 
blasphemy against Christ, returned as many 
anathemas against Cyril, accusing him of 
the same crime and of Apollinarianism, and 
of confounding the two natures of Christ. 3 
This contest between two bishops of the 
highest rank, and originating rather from 
the depraved passions of the mind than from 
a sincere love of truth, was the parent and 
cause of immense evils. 

8. The feelings of the parties being so 

exasperated by their reciprocal excommuni- 
cations and letters that there was no prospect 
of an amicable termination of the contro i 
versy, the emperor, Tliodosius II. assembled 
a council at Ephesus in the year 431, which 1 
is accounted the third general council. 
Cyril, the adversary of Nestorius, presided, ! 
and he wished to have the cause examined 
and decided before John, the bishop of An- 1 
tioch, and the other bishops of the East 
should arrive. Nestorius maintained that 
both circumstances were contrary to equity, | 
and therefore when summoned to trial he 1 
refused to appear ; but Cyril, pressing the 
business forward, without a hearing of the 
cause, and a great part of the bishops being 
absent, Nestorius, whom the council conS 
pare with Judas the betrayer of the Saviour, 
was condemned as guilty of blasphemy, 
deprived of his office, and sent into banish- 
ment, where he closed his days. 4 That 

* Concerning this council the principal work to be 
consulted is the Variorum Patrum Epntolce ad Conci- 
lium Ephesinum pertinentes y which Chr. Lupus pub- 
lished from some MSS. at Cassino and in the Vatican, 
Louvain, 1682, 4to. Nestorius was transported to 
Petra in Arabia, then to Oasis a desert place in Egypt, 
where he probably died in the year 435 [or rather after 
a.d. 439]. The accounts of his lamentable death given j 
by Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. yii. and by Theo- 
doras Lector, Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. p. 565, are undoubt- ‘ 
edly fables deserving no credit.— [On the council of 
Ephesus, see Walch, Hist, der Kirchen versa mm. p. | 
275, &c.; and Hist, der Ketzer . vol. v. p. 452, &c. from 1 
which the following account is taken, — The emperor j 
called the council, Nestorius was one of the first who ; 
arrived. With him came’ two imperial ministers of 
state, one of whom was accompanied by soldiers to pro- 
tect the council, and was commanded by the emperor 1 
to remain with the council. Cyril of Alexandria 1 
appeared also attended by a number of Egyptian bishops, 1 
who with Memnon, bishop of Ephesus, were of his 
party. From the western provinces appeared only) 
three deputies from the see of Home, and one deacon ‘ 
deputed by the bishop of Carthage. Cyril presided, | 
though a party. Nestorius, with the imperial commis- j 
sioners, maxje'the reasonable request that the opening 
of the council might be deferred till the arrival of John 
of Antioch and the other eastern bishops, and also of 
the Italian and Sicilian members. But neither prayers 
nor tears nor commands in the name of the emperor, 
could move the fiery Cyril to delay, although it was 
affirmed that John and the other eastern bishops were 
within five days’ travel of Ephesus. The council was 
opened June 22, The imperial commissioner gave his 
public protest against the proceeding, and then retired. 
Nestorius was cited three rimes to appear, but he re- 
fused to stand before a court thus illegally sitting, and 
from which he had so little reason to expect justice. 
He was therefore on the same day pronounced a heretic 
by an irregular outcry. The condemnation was not 
founded on the holy Scriptures hut on the writings of i 
the fathers. The next day the decision was communi- , 
cated to Nestorius, and an account of it was sent to 
Constantinople, with a letter recommending the imme-t 
diate choice of a new bishop. Candidianus the imperial 
commissioner and Nestorius transmitted an account 
of the whole procedure to the emperor, and the former 
endeavoured, though in vain, to arrest the irregular 
proceedings at Ephesus. The arrival of John and the 
eastern bishops on the 27th of June, made the state of 
thing# worse rather than better. They were offended 
with the council for not waiting for their arrival, and 
united themselves with a considerable part of the coun- 
cil who opposed the violent measures against Nestorius, 
$nd who accused Cyril of many errors. Whether the 
twq parries had afterwards any communication with 
’each other is uncertain. John presided over the dis- 

heaven; aid mo to conquer the heretics, and I will aid 
you to conquer the Persians.’* And five days after he 
commenced his work by demolishing the Arian house 
of wofisbipy and proceeded to persecute the Noyatians, 
the Quartbdecimani, and the Macedonians. lie was 
undoubtedly a rash zealot, yet a person of some talents, 
sincere, and by no means inclined to be a heresiarch 
See a general account of him in note 5, p. 1S5 above 
—Mur. 

1 See these discourses of Nestorius i n the works of 

Marius Mercator, tom. ii. p, 5, &£. accompanied with 
the observations of Qamjer. [See* also Socrates, Hist 
Eccles. lib. vii. cap. xxxii. — Mur. * * ' 

2 Cyril, against Nestorius, lib. i. and in his Epistle to 
phe monks, to Nestorius, and to Coelestine. — SchL 

3 See Harduin, Concilia , tom i, p. 2190. Other ana- 

themas different from the published ones are set forth 
by Asseman, Bibhotk. Orient. Vatic . tome iii. pt. ti. p. 
199, &o. See Walch’s Hist, der v. p. 700, 

&c. -Von Bin. ■ 
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base artifices and intrig ties were very in- 
fluential in tills council, and that Cyril was 
guided more by bis passions than by justice 
and piety, no wise and good man will readily 
deny; but tbe doctrine established by the 
council, that Christ consists of one divine 
person, yet of two natures most closely 
united but not mixed and confounded, has 
been approved and acknowledged by the 
great body of Christians. 

9. To pass by the minor errors which 
were attributed to Nestorius, he is said to 
have divided Christ into two persons, and 
i to have held that the divine nature joined 
i itself to the full formed man, and only 
' aidbd him during his life. But Nestorius 
I himself as long as he lived professed himself 
! utterly opposed to such sentiments, 1 which 
were never directly stated by him, but only 
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inferred by his adversaries from his rejec- 
tion of the epithet mother of God, and from 
some incautious and ambiguous terms which 
he used. Hence very many, both among 
the ancients and the moderns, think that.he 
held the same sentiments that the Ephesine 
fathers did, though he expressed himself in’ 
a different manner ; and they cast the whble 
blame of this most destructive contest upon 
the restless spirit of Cyril, and his malignant 
disposition towards Nestorius. 2 Allowing 


senting party, who met in the house where he lodged, 
and who in their precipitancy declared Cyril and Mem- 
non to he deposed and to be banished. From this time 
there were two councils sitting at Ephesus, the one 
under Cyril and the other under John, as the presi- 
dents. The latter was supported by the imperial com- 
missioner. But both committed such extravagances as 
show that the spirit of meekness did not rest upon these 
fathers. These intemperate proceedings threatened to 
kindle a flame in the church, and even to disturb the 
public peace. The emperor therefore thought it neces- 
sary to bring the- matter before his court, and to pro- 
ceed rather upon principles of good policy than of 
strict justice. He confirmed the decisions of both 
parties against each other, in regard to Nestonus, Cyril, 

1 and Memnon, and sent another of his ministers to 
Ephesus, to expel these three bishops from the city, and 
to admonish the others to unite and act together. In 
I the mean time the bishops of Cyril's party had held no 
less t han six sessions ; m the first three of which the 
arrival and formal accession of the delegates from Rome 
i to all the proceedings of Cyril against Nestonus, and 
the making out of an account of this to be sent to the 
1 emperor, were the principal transactions. The three 
subsequent sessions tended farther to widen the breach, 
as the eastern bishops were publicly excommunicated 
I bv the party of Cyril, and a new confession of faith was 
1 framed by them. The imperial ministernow arrived 
and put Cyril and Memnon under arres% but he la- 
boured in vain to unite the fiercely contending parties. 

1 Both concluded to send their respective deputies to the 
court then at Chalcedon. Historians tell us the court 
| people were friendly to Nestonus ; if so, it will be diffi- 
cult to assign the cause of the unexpected revocation 
'by the emperor of his* former decree, which deprived 
Cyril and Memnon of their offices, while hestifi con- 
demned Nestorius to banishment. The party of Cyril 
indeed when they found thingpnot proceeding accord- 
ing to their wishes at Ephesus, made every effort to meet 
the investigation of the case before the imperial court. 

I And their movements were not unsuccessful. The 
outcry of the more worthless clergy and the monks 
against Nestorius may have made considerable impres- 
sion. producing fear of an insurrection if Cyril were 
i punished. Besides, Nestorius fell under the displeasure 
of Pulcheria, the emperor’s sister, whp had vast mflu- 
ence over him. And Cyril co-operated by means- 
always very efficacious in courts— the bribery of the 
I ! ministers. It is strange that the subsequent ages 
should Irave regarded the Ephesine assembly as ranking 
I among councils of the highest order.sincemregard to 
''the principal points it decided nothing happily, and 
I what was done was ip reality done by the emperor. _ 

I Schlegel’s abridgment of Walch corrected by the on- 

K *] la g’ee Marius Mercator, Opp. tom. ii. p. 286, ed. 
Gamier; and fragments of the epistles of Nestonus, 
written a little before his death, in Asseman, Biblioth. 
Oriental . Vatic, tom. ii.pag. 40,41. 


3 Among the moderns Luther first held such senti- 
ments and inveighed bitterly against Cyril, Be Conti- 
liis, in his Opp. tom. vii. ed. Altenb. 265, 266, 
273, &c. He was followed by innumerable others, as 
Bayle, Bictionnaire, tome iii. [and iv.] artic. Nestorius 
and Bodon ; Salig, Be Eutyckianismo ante Eutychem , 
p. 200, Schiitz, Be Vita Chytrai, lib. ii. sec. xxix. pag. 
190, 191; Voigt, Biblioth. Iftstoria Haresiol. tom. i. 
pt. ii. p. 457; Jablonski, Exertit. de Nestorianirmo, 
Berl. 1720, 8vo. [republished, with two othpr disserta- 
tions on Nestorianism, in Te Water’s edition of his 
Opuscula, vol. iv. pages 149—330 - 2?.] ; Thesaurus , 
Epistolicus Crozianus , tom. i. p. 184, &c. tom. iii. p. 

175 ; Jordan, Vie de M. la Croze, p. 231, and many 
others. What may be alleged against Nestonus is 
carefully collected by Asseman, Biblm Orient. Clement. 
Vatic, tom. iii. pt. ii. p. 210, &c. [Walch {Hist, der 
Ketzer. vol. v. p. 778, &c,) after a careful investigation 
states the sentiments of Nestorius in the following pro- 
positions 1. The doctrine of three persons in the one 
divine essence, as stated in the Nicene Creed, is true 
and certain- 2. In particular, the second Person, the 
divine Word, is true God, eternally begotten of the 
Father and of the same essence with him. 3. Yet 
Christ is not only true God but likewise a complete 
man— that is, he had a body and a rational soul just as 
we have 4. His body he derived from the virgin Mary 
and in her womb. 5. Nothing therefore is more certain 
than that Christ possessed two natures, a divine and a 
human. 6. Yet there are not on this account two per- 
sons, two Sons, two Christs, two Lords ; but he is one 
person, one Christ, one Son, one Lord. 7. There was 
therefore a union between the perfect God, the Word, 
and the perfect man ; and this union may he expressed 
by various terms, among which ovva4 > e ta [connexion] 
is the best, but eviocrts [union] is not to be rejected. 8. 
To the question, “What was united?” Nestorius an- 
swered, “ God and man, the divinity and humanity, the 
two natures or two substances and hypostases, but not 
two persons.” 9. This union did not consist in this, 
that the natpres ceased to possess their peculiar pro- 
perties, for the essential difference of the two natures 
remained without the least change or commixtion. 
10. Yet the union was inseparable, so that the Word 
was never afterwards without the assumed man, nor 
the man without the Word. 1 1. The union of the two 
natures commenced with the existence of the human 
nature, when he was conceived in the womb of his 
mother. 12. It is therefore correctly said, the Word 
became man and was made flesh 13. It is also cor- 
rectly said, the Spn of God took upon him man. 14. It 
is easy to state what kind of union Nestorius did not 
admit, but it cannot be proved that he distinctly be- 
lieved as bishop John states. 15. To explain the con- 
nexion of the two natures of Christ as united in one 
person, Nestorius said : The Son of God dwells in the 
rr,«Ti and the flesh is the temple of God. Yet he ex- 
plained himself by saying that* he did not understand 
such an indwelling, as the indwelling of God in the 
fai thful and in the prophets. 16. Nestonus called the 
human nature an instrument by which the Son of God 
worked, and a garment with which he was clad, and 
said God carried and bare the man. 17. He also ad- 
mitted a cdmmunipn or intercourse of the two natures. 
18. And at the same time maintained the so-called 
personal properties. 19. In respect to the communica- 
tion of attributes, Nestorius held that in the Scnptures, 
names are used in reference to our Saviour which 
indicate the union of the two natures, but not one 
nature as distinct from the other — names with which 
[ we .must connect the idea of the entire Christ. . 
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these to judge correctly, still Nestorius 
must be pronounced guilty of two faults ; 
first, that he was disposed rashly and with 
offence to many, to abolish the use of a 
harmless term 1 which had been long cur- 


Dnmanuel, Christ, Jesus, Son, Only begotten, Lord 
20. Nestorius admitted that the Scriptures attribute to 
Christ both divine and human attributes and acts ; and 
he states this rule for interpreting them : Every attri- 
bute and act which the Scriptures ascribe to Christ, 
must be understood indeed of the one person, yet not of 
both his natures; but the sublime and Cod-befitting 
must be referred to the divine nature, and the inferior 
to the human nature. 21. In the writings of Nestorius 
important passages occur relating to expressions which 
denote the participation or communication of attributes 
and which are indicative of his real sentiments on the 
subject. They may be divided into two classes. To 
the first class belong the expressions by which the pro- 
I perties and changes of the human nature are referred 
to Christ in his divine nature, or (according to the 
customary phraseology of those times) to the Word 
that was God. The first expression is that of being 
born. It is undeniable that Nestorius (though not 
likewise his friends, a few only excepted) rejected the 
use of the term, mother of God, as also the expression, 
Mary bore the Deity, or what was born of Mary was 
God. Yet it is equally undeniable that Nestorius did 
not reject the term, mother of God, nor indeed the 
other expressions utterly and perseveringly, except 
under the limitation being so and so understood; 
otherwise he acknowledged and professed the correct- 
ness and harmlessness of them. 22. The next expres- 
sion is, the sufferings, the death and burial of Christ. 
Nestorius did not deny that it was God, or man in 
union with God, i.e. one Christ, that was crucified, 
suffered, died, and was buried. But he did deny that 
Christ, in so far as he was God, was the subject of 
these changes, because he was in his divine nature un- 
changeable, and incapable of suffering and dying. 23. 
The third expression is resurrection. On this, his views 
were the same as on the preceding. As he had bor- 
rowed the word temple from John ii. 19, &c. he insisted 
that Christ there distinguishes the temple from him 
who raises it up. Yet this distinction he would under- 
stand to imply not a division of persons, but only a 
difference of natures. 24. To the second class belong 
such as relate to the doctrine of a communication of 
the properties of the divine nature to the human. And 
here Nestorius did not deny that the man Christ pos- 
sessed divine properties, but only that he possessed 
them of himself and not by virtue of the union. 25. He 
conceded that to Christ as to his human nature, the 
divine names and titles were pertinent, but with the 
limitation again, not of himself, hut on account of the 
union. 26. He admitted that to the man Christ divine 
worship belonged ; but again, not for bis own sake, but 
on account of the union. 27. The species of commu- 
nication of attributes which our theologians call apa~ 
telesmatic (attributing the mediatorial acts of the 
Redeemer in his official capacity, either to the complex 
person or to either of his natures indiscriminately) 
Nestorius fully recognised ; and it is not true that he 
regarded the work of redemption as the work solely of 
t%e human nature. 28. Hence it follows that Nestorius 
understood well and expressed distinctly, the unity of 
the*persqn of Christ, and also file diversity and union 
of the bwh natures, with its consequences; yet that he 
:wss always anxious for excluding the use of such 
j expressions as obsdured and rendered undiscernible 
the distinction of the two natures. Hence, when he 
I spoke of Christ, lie preferred using a name expressive 
of his complex person. Thus he would rather say 
Xpurrorotcos, mother qf Christ, than say ©cotoko?, mo- 
ther ef God $ or if the latter could not be avoided, he 
woifid add something to qualify it, as mother of the 
Goa^Mem —^ Walch is one who thinks the whole con- 
troversy between Nestorius and Ms accusers was a 
mere dispute about words and phrases. But Hofmann, 
in a dispute at Wittemberg, a.o. 1725, maintained that 

the Nestorian controversy was not mere .logomachy 

Schl. « T >i 

i The title, mother of God, applied to the Virgin 
Mary, is not perhaps so innocent as Moshehn takes it 


rent; and secondly, that lie presumed to 
express and explain, by unsuitable phrases 
and comparisons, a mystery which exceeds 
all human comprehension. If to these faults 
be added the excessive vanity and impetuo- 
sity of the man, it will be difficult to deter- 
mine which was the principal cause of this 
great contest, Cyril or Nestorius. 

10. The council of Ephesus was so far 
from putting an end to these contentions 
that it rather extinguished all hope of the 
restoration of harmony. John, bishop of 
Antioch, and the other eastern prelates 
whose arrival Cyril would not wait for, as- 
sembled at Ephesus, and they issued against 
Cyril and his friend Memnon, bishop of 
Ephesus, as severe a sentence as they had 
issued against Nestorius. Hence a violent 
and troublesome controversy arose between 
Cyril and the oriental bishops, who took 
John of Antioch for their leader. It was 
indeed partially adjusted in the year 433, 
when Cyril acceded to a formula of faith 
prescribed by John, and rejected the use of 
certain suspicious phrases. Yet the com- 
motions it produced continued long in the 
East,* and no means could prevent the 
friends and disciples of Nestorius from 
spreading his doctrines through various 
provinces of the East, and everywhere ga- 
thering churches which rejected the Ephe- 
sine decrees. 3 The Persians in particular 
were averse from any reconciliation with 
Cyril, and persevered in maintaining that 
N estorius was rashly condemned at Ephesus, 
and that Cyril subverted the distinction be- , 
tween the two natures of Christ. The pro-J 
pagation of the Nestorian doctrines was* 
still more successful after the introduction 
of those doctrines into the celebrated Persian 
school, which had for some time flourished 
at Edessa; for the teachers in this school 
not only taught Nestorian principles to their 
pupils, but likewise translated from Greek 
into Syriac the writings of Nestorius and 
his master, Theodoras of Mopsuestia, as 
well as of Diodorus of Tarsus; and spread 
them throughout Assyria and Persia. 4 


to be. To the judicious and learned it can present no 
idea at all, and to the ignorant and unwary it may pre- 
sent the most absurd and monstrous notions. The 
invention and use of such mysterious terms as have no 
place in Scripture, are undoubtedly pernicious to true 
religion — Mad. 

2 See Salig, De Eutychtamsmo ante Eutychen, p. 
243, &c. [and ’WaJchtfs But. der Ketzer. vol. v. p. 619. 
See.— Schl. 

3 The Roman provinces in which Nestorianism most 
prevailed were the two Syrias, the two Gilicias, Bithy- 
nia, Moesia, Thessaly, Isauria, and the second Cappa- 
docia. — Mur. 

4 See Asseman, Biblio, Orient. Clement. Vatic ‘ tom. 
i. p. 351, &c. tom. iii. pt. ii. p. 69 ; from which with 
other passages we should correct the account of the 
early history of Nestorianism given by Renaudot 
( Ltturg. Oriental, tom. ii. p. 0$, &e.Y and by others. 
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11. To no one of all its friends is the 
Nestorian faith more indebted than it is to 
Barsumas. Ejected from the school of 
Edessa with his associates, and created in 
the year 435 bishop of Nisibis, he laboured 
from the year 440 to the year 485 with in- 
credible assiduity and dexterity, to procure 
for Nestorianism a permanent establishment 
in Persia. Maanes, bishop of Ardaschir, 
was his principal coadjutor. His measures 
were so successful that aLl the Nestorians 
in Chaldea, Persia, Assyria, and the neigh- 
bouring countries, deservedly venerate him 
to this day as their only parent and founder. 
He persuaded the Persian monarch Pherozes 
to expel the Christians who adhered to the 
opinions of the Greek fathers, and not only 
to admit Nestorians in their place, but to 
allow them to make the first cities in Persia, 
Seleucia, and Ctesiphon, their primary seat, 
which their patriarch or Catholic has occu- 
pied down to our times. He also erected 
the famous school at Nisibis, from which 
issued those who, in this and the following 
century, carried the Nestorian doctrines 
into Egypt, Syria, Arabia, India, Tartary, 
and even to China. 1 


See also Theodorus Lector, Hist. Ecctes. lib. ii. p. 558. 
[Some additional materials have been furnished by the 
researches of Cardinal Mai, towards enabling us to 
form more correct ideas of the history of this sect. In 
the tenth and last volume of his valuable collection, he 
has, given in Latin and Syriac the canons of the Nes- 
torian churches, as compiled by Ebediesu, metropolitan 
^of Nisi bis and Armenia in the commencement of the 
14th centifry; and at the end of the same volume he 
has printed, also in Syriac and Latin, the same bishop’s 
Liber Margarita which appears to he a defence of the 
Nestorian tenets. — R. 

1 All these transactions are well illustrated by the 
before mentioned Asseman, Mblio. Orient. Clement . 
i Vatic, tom. iii. pt ii. p. 77, &c. [The Nestorians are 
not called by this name in the Last (for they regard 
their doctrines as apostolic, and they never had any con- 
nexion with the person of Nestorius) but are generally 
called Chaidaic Christians (because their principal or 
head church is in the ancient Chaldea), and in some 
part of the East Indies, St. Thomas Christians, because 
they suppose they received Christianity from the apostle 
Thomas. — They constitute a large Christian commu- 1 
nity which has no connexion with others, have their ] 
own forms of worship, their own bishops, and their 
own ecclesiastical councils. Their chureh extends 
through all Asia and exists partly in the Persian, partly 
in the Turkish, and partly in the Mogul empires. The 
patriarch resides in a monastery not far from Mosul, 
and has a great many bishops under him. The enmity 
of the Persians and afterwards of the Muhammedans 
and Saracens against the Bomans, contributed much 
to further the spread of this sect ; for they received all 
refugees from the Boman empire, and extended full 
protection to such Christians as were not tolerated in 
the Boman provinces, and whom of course they could 
not suspect of any understanding with the Bomans. 
Ibas, bishop of Edessa, was one of the greatest defend- 
ers of Nestorius among the orientals; and on that 
account his epistle to Marin, the Persian bishop of Ar- 
daschir, was rejected by some councils; but the chief 
persons among them were Barsumas and his assistant 
Maanes. After the death of Barsumas, the archbishop 
of Seleucia, Babacus became the head of the party, and 
from this time onward the patriarchs ( catholici orjace- 
lick ) resided at Seleucia, until under the caliphs Bagdat 
and Mosul were selected for that purpose. This Ba- 
bacus held a council in the year 499, in which not only 


12. Before this sect became fully formed I 
and established, there was some difference 
of opinion in it. Some said that the manner 
in which the two natures in Christ were 
combined was wholly unknown, but others 
denied afiy other connexion than that of 
will, operation, and dignity. 5 But this dis- 
agreement wholly disappeared from the 
time that the Nestorian community became 
duly consolidated ; for it was decreed by i 
synods assembled at Seleucia that there | 
were in the Saviour of mankind two persons 
or vvoGrafcig, namely a divine, that of the 1 
Word, and a human, that of Jesus ; yet that 
both persons constituted but one Aspect, or 
as they (following Nestorius) expressed it, 
one Barsopa, that is, tfgoctwmv; that this 
union of the Son of God with the Son of ( 
man took place at the moment of conception I 
and would never end, but that it was not a I 
union of natures or persons, but only of will , 
and affection ; Christ therefore must be care- I 
fully distinguished from God, who dwelt in ' 
Christ as in his temple (as Nestorius had 
said), and that Mary should never be called 
the mother of God, but only the mother of 
Christ. They reverence Nestorius as a 
holy man, and worthy of everlasting remem- 
brance; but they main tain that his doctrine 
wao much more ancient than he, being de- 


the whole Persian church professed itself to belong to 
the Nestorian community, but regulations were also 
made that all bishops and priests must be married, and 
second marriages of the clergy were not merely per- 
mitted hut declared to be necessary. (See Asseman, 
Biblio. Orient, tom. iii. pt. ii. p. 177.) The Nestorians 
differ from other Christians in the following particu- 
lars ; that they will not call Mary the mother of God, 
and wholly reject the expressions, God was crucified 
and died ; that they admit no natural and personal, but 
only a friendly union of the Word that was God (for so 
they speak) with the man. Jesus ; that they teach there 
are in Christ two natures and two substances, each of 
which has its own personality ; that thay reject the 
council of Ephesus, execrate Cyril as being a wicked 
wretch, and venerate Nestorius and Theodorus of Mop- 
suestia as being saints ; that they worship no images, ! 
and perform their worship, which is very simple. In the 
Syriac language. Together with baptism, which they 
generally administer on the fortieth day after the birth, 
and the Lord’s supper, in which they use leavened 
bread, they make the consecration of priests to be a 
sacrament. They also practise anointing with oil as a 
ceremony of worship, and likewise in slight diseases 
and even in commencing journeys, as a sort of conse- 
cration. See Baumgarten’s Geschichte der Religions- 
partheyen, p. 686 .— Schl [Much valuable information 
on the present condition of the Nestorians in the East, 
is given in Wolff’s Journal ; in Grant’s Nestorian Chris* 
tiems settled in Ooroomia , Koordistan , &c. Lond. 1 in 

Perkins' Residence of Eight Years in Persia among the 
Nestorian Christians, Andover ( XT. S.), 1843, 8vo, a very 
interesting work by an American missionary ; and in 
Wingard’s Review of the Present State cf the Church qf 
Christy translated from the Swedish, Lond. 1845, 12mo» 
p. 56, Since these works were written, the Nestorians 
have suffered much from the Kurds ; and in 1846 
numbers are reported to have been massacred in the 
mountains of Kurdistan. — R. 

2 Leontius Byzantinus, Ado. Nestorianos et Exdycki- 
anos { in Canisius, Lectiones Antiq. tom, L 537, and 
B&snage, Prolegom. ad Canis&um* tom. i. cap. fL pi 

IQ Sin ‘ , 
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rived from the earliest ages of the church, 
and therefore they do not wish to be called 
Nestorians. And it appears m fact that 
Barsumas and his associates did not incul- 
cate on their followers the precise doctrines 
taught by Nestorius, but they in some mea- 
sure polished his imperfect system, enlarged 
it, and connected with it other doctrines 
which Nestorius never embraced. 1 

13. While avoiding the fault of Nestorius 
many ran into the opposite extreme. The 
most noted of these was Eutyches, abbot of 
a certain convent of monks at Constanti- 
nople, from whom originated another sect 
directly opposite to that of Nestorius, but 
equally troublesome and mischievous to the 
interests of Christianity; and which, like 
that, spread with great rapidity throughout 
the East, and acquired such strength in its 
progress that it gave immense trouble both 
to the Nestorians and to the Greeks, and 
became a great and powerful community. 
In the year 448 Eutyches now far advanced 
in years, in order more effectually to put 
down Nestorius, to whom he was a violent 
foe, explained the doctrine concerning the 
person of Christ in the phraseology of the 
Egyptians, maintaining that there was only 
one nature in Christ, namely, that of the 
the Word, who became incarnate. 2 Hence 

1 On the whole of this Nescoriap controversy the 
student would do well to consult the section (section 
88; devoted to this subject, with its valuable refe- 
rences and extracts, in Gieseler, Lehrbuch , &c. David- 
son's Transl. vol. i. p 389, &c. He should also com- 
pare with it the Roman Catholic view of the same 
controversy and of the respective tenets of Nestorius 
and Cyril, as given by a recent historian of that church, 
Bollinger, History of the Church translated by Cox, 
vol. ii. p. 148, &c. — Jt. 

2 That Cyril had so expressed himself, and had ap- 
pealed to the authority of Athanasius to justify the 
phraseology, is beyond controversy. But whether 
Athanasius actually wsed such language is doubtful, for 
many think the book in which it occurs was not a pro- 
duction of Athanasius. See Le Q,uien, Diss. ii. in 
Damascenwn, p. 31, &c and Salig, De Eutychiamsmo 
ante Eutychen, p. 112, &c. That the Syrians used the 
same phraseology before Eutyches’ times and without 
offence, is shown by Asseman, Btblio. Orient . tom. i. 

219. — We are yet in want of a solid and accurate 

story of the Eutychian troubles, which however Salig 
left in manuscript. [This has not yet been published, 
but Walch has given a very elaborate and full history 
of the Eutychian and Monophysite sects, filling the 
whole sixth, seventh, and eighth volumes of his Hist, 
der Ketzer. Lips. 1773, 76—78, 8vo, and Schroeckh has 
treated the subject wdll in his Kirchenges. vol. xviii. 
pages 433 — 636, Lips. 1793, 8vo. —The points in con- 
troversy between Eutyches and his friends on the one 
part and their antagonists on the other, during the 
first period of the contest or till the council of Chalce- 
don in 451, according to Walch (w5£ supra , vol. vi. 
pages 611—619) were in amount as follows. Both 
held alike— 1, the perfect correctness of the Nicene 
Creed. And of course, 2, both held the doctrine of a 
trinity of persons in the Godhead ; 3, that God, the 
Word, was made flesh; 4, that Christ was truly Ged 
and truly man united; and 5, that after the union of 
the two natures he was one person. But Eutyches 
maintained, 6, that the two natures of Christ after the 
union did not remain two distinct natures, but consti- 
tuted one nature ; and therefore, 7, that it was correct 
to say Christ was constituted of or from two natures, 


[Part ii. 


he was supposed to deny the humanity of 
Jesus Christ, and was accused by Eusebius 
of Doryleum before a council called by 
Flavianus perhaps in this very year at Con- 
stantinople. And as Eutyches refused to 
give up his opinions at the bidding of this 
council, he was cast out of the churcli and 
deprived of his office ; and not acquiescing 
in this decree, he appealed to a general 
council of the whole church. 3 

14. The emperor Theodosius therefore 
convoked at Ephesus in the year 449 such 
a council as Eutyches had requested, and 
placed at the head of it Dioscorus, bishop 
of Alexandria, a man as ambitious and rest- 
less as Cyril, and as hostile to the bishop of 
Constantinople. In this council the busi- 
ness was conducted with the same kind of 
fairness and justice as by Cyril in the council 
of Ephesus against Nestorius; for Dios- 
corus, in whose church nearly the same 
things were taught as Eutyches had ad- 
vanced, so artfully managed and controlled 
the whole of the proceedings, that the doc- 
trine of one nature incarnate was trium- 
phant, and Eutyches was acquitted of all 
error. On the contrary, Flavianus was 
severely scourged and banished to Epipa, a 
city of Lydia, where he soon after died. 4 


hut not that he existed in two natures. For 8, the | 
ur*on of the two natures was such that, although ! 
neither of them was lost or was essentially changed, yet ! 
together they constituted one nature, of which com- ! 
pound nature and not of either of the original natures 
alone, must thenceforth be predicated each and every 
property of both natures. He accordingly denied, 9, 
that it is correct to say of Christ that, as to his human 
nature, he was o/ao ovctlqs (of the same nature ) with us. 
It is to be remembered that Eutyches was solicitous 
chiefly to confute Nestorius, who kept the two natures ] 
almost entirely distinct, and seemed to deny any other I 
union than that of purpose and co-operation *, and in i 
particular he disliked all phrases which predicated the 
acts and sufferings of the human nature, of the divine 
n&tuP6% &nd to cn&blo him to overturn this error he so 
blended the two natures that they could not afterwards 
be distinguished — Mur. 

3 This was an occasional council assembled for other 
purposes, before which Eusebius appeared and accused 
Eutyches. The council peremptorily required him to 
give up his opinions, and on his refusal proceeded at 
once to excommunicate him. See the Acts of this 
council in Harduin’s Concilia , tom. ii. p. 70, & c. See 
also Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. vi. pages 108—158 
-—Mur. 

4 See Harduin, Concilia , tom. 3. p. 82, &c. ; Libera- 
tus, Breviarium, cap. xii. p. 76 ; Leo Magn. Epist. 
xciii. p. 625; Nieephorus, Hist. Eccles. lib. xiv. cap. 
xlvii. p. 550, &c. [Walch, Hist, der Kirchenversamm. 

p. 301, &c. and Hist . der Ketzer. vol. vi. pages 175 

264 ; Bower’s Lives of the Popes (Leo), vol. ii, pages 
42 — 48, 4to. The aged emperor Theodosius II, w ag 
managed by the Eutychians, and therefore he called such 
a council as would accomplish their wishes. In the 
council, Eutyches offered a confession of faith which 
did not touch the point in debate, and this was accepted 
without allowing his accusers to be heard. By accla- 
mation the doctrine of two natures in the incarnate 
Word was condemned. Dioscorus then proposed to 
condemn Flavianus and Eusebius. Here opposition 
was made, and Dioscorus called on the imperial com- 
missioners, who threw open the doors of the church ; 
a band of soldiers and an armed mob rushed in. The 
terrified bishops no longer resisted* . Every member (in 
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Hie Greeks call this Ephesine council 
svvoHov Xqarpixriv, an Assembly of robbers, 
to signify that everything was carried in it 
by fraud and violence. This name indeed 
would be equally applicable to many coun- 
cils of this and the subsequent times. 

15. But the scene changed soon after. 
Flavianus and his adherents engaged Leo 
the Great, the Roman pontiff, on their side 
— a course which was commonly taken in 
that age by those who were foiled by their 
enemies — and also represented to the em- 
peror that an affair of such magnitude 
demanded a general council to settle it. 
Theodosius however could not be per- 
suaded to grant the request of Leo, and call 
such a council ; but on his death Marcian, 
his successor, summoned a new council at 
Chalcedon in the year 45 1 , which is called 
the fourth general council. 1 In this very 
numerous assembly the legates of Leo the 
Great (who had already publicly condemned 
the doctrine of Eutyches, in his famous 
Epistle to Elavianus) were exceedingly ac- 
tive and influential. Dioscorus therefore 
was condemned, deposed, and banished to 
Paphlagonia, the Acts of the Ephesine 
council were rescinded, the Epistle of Leo 
was received as a rule of faith, Eutyches, 
who had already been divested of his cleri- 
cal dignity and exiled by the emperor, was 
condemned though absent, and not to men- 
tion the other decrees of the council, all 
Christians -were required to believe, what 


all one hundred and forty-nine) signed the decrees. 
Flavianus was deposed and banished. Eusebius of 
Doryleum, Theodoret of Cyprus, Domnus of Antioch, 
and several others were also deposed. The decisions of 
this council were ratified by the emperor, and ordered 
to be everywhere enforced — Mur. 

l This is the last of the four great oecumenical coun- 
cils, whose determinations on the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Trinity and the person of Christ are 
universally received, not merely by the Greek and 
Roman churches, but by Protestant churches, on the 
ground of their being consonant with Scripture. Hooker 
in his Eccles. Polity (book v. sec. 54) has made the 
following pithy observations on these councils, which 
distinctly set forth the purport of their respective deci- 
sions i — “ There are but pour things which concur to 
make complete the whole state of our Lord Jesus 
Chiist — his deity, his manhood , the conjunction of both, 
and the distinction of the one fr om the other being 
j oined in one. Four principal heresies there are which 
have in those things withstood the truth : Arlans , by 
bending themselves against the deity of Christ ; Apol- 
Unanum, by maiming and misinterpreting that which 
belongeth to his human nature; Nestorians , by rending 
Christ asunder and dividing him into two persons; the 
followers of Eutyches , by confounding in his person 
those natures which they should distinguish. Against 
these there have been four most famous ancient ge- 
neral councils: the council of Nice [3*5], to define 
against Arians ,* against Apolhnarians, the council of 
Constantinople [381];" the council of Ephesus [431], 
against Nestorians; against Eutychians, the Chalcedon 
council [451]. In four words— aArjtfws, veAews, ai- 
f«M>5,'acrvyx^' r&, ^» truly, perfectly , indivisibly, distinctly; 
the first applied to his being God; and the second to 
his being man ; the third to his being of both, one; and I 
the fourth to his still continuing in that one, both.” 


most to this day do believe, that 
Christ there is but one person yet t 
tinct natures no way confounded or mixed. 2 

16. This remedy, which was intended to 
heal the wounds of the church, was worse 
than the disease; for a great part of the 
Oriental and Egyptian doctors, though hold- 
ing various sentiments in other respects, 
agreed in a vigorous opposition to this 
council of Chalcedon and to the Epistle of 
Leo the Great, which the council had 
adopted, and contended earnestly for one 
nature in Christ. Hence arose most de- 
plorable discords and civil wars almost ex- 
ceeding credibility. In Egypt the excited 
populace, after the death of the emperor 
Marcian [a.d. 457] murdered Proterius, the 
successor of Dioscorus, and appointed in his 
place Timotheus JElurus, a defender of the 
doctrine of one incarnate nature. And al- 
though JElurus was expelled from his office 
by the emperor Leo, yet under the [second 
succeeding] emperor, Basiliscus, he reco- 
vered it. After his death [a.b. 476] the 
friends of the council of Chalcedon elected 
Timotheus, surnamed Salophaciolus, and 
the advocates for one nature chose Peter 
Moggus. But Salophaciolus being dead, in 
the year 482 Moggus, by order of the em- 
peror Zeno and by the influence of Acacius, 
bishop of Constantinople, obtained full pos- 
session of the see of Alexandria, and John 
Talaia, whom the Chalcedonians had elected, 
was removed. 3 


2 See the Acts of this council in all the Collections 
of Councils ; e.g. Harduin, tom. ii. p. 1, &c. See also 
Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. ii. iv. ; Cave, Hist. 
Liter, vol. i. pages 482 — 487 ; Waleh, Hist, der Ktr- 
chenversamm. pages 307 — 314 ; and Hist, der Ketxer. 
vol. vi. pages 293 — 489 ; Bower, Lives of the Popes (Leo 
I. \ vol. ii. pages 56 — 100, 4to; MUnscher, Dogmenges. 
iv. 96 ; Gieseler’s Text-book by Cunningham i. 240. 
The exposition of faith in the 5th action of this coun- 
cil, was designed to guard against both Eutyehian and 
Nestorian errors. After recognising the Nicene and 
Constantinopolitan creeds, with Leo’s letter to Flavi- 
anus, &c. they say: — “Following therefore these holy 
fathers, we unitedly declare that one and the same Son, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, is to be acknowledged as being 
perfect in his Godhead and perfect in his humanity ; 
truly God and truly man with a rational soul and body; 
of like essence (bpoova to?) with the Father as to his 
Godhead, and of like essence (bpoovatoi) with us as to 
his manhood ; in all things like us, sin excepted ; be- 
gotten (yewrjdels) of the Father from all eternity as to 
his Godhead ; and of Mary the mother of God (fleoroKou) 
in these last days, for us and for our salvation as to his 
manhood ; recognised as one Christ, Son, Lord, Only- 
begotten; of two natures, unconfounded, unchanged, 
undivided, inseparable (acruy^uTws, arpeTrrw?, aStaipeVajs, 
axwptaTws) ; the distinction of natures not all done 
away by the union, but rather the peculiarity ( ISto-nj s) 
of each nature preserved, and combining (ovvrpexoiloys) 
into one substance (woermem') ; not separated or 
divided into two persons (irpocnoTra), but one Son, Only- 
begotten, God the Word, the Lord Jesns Christ; as 
the prophets before [taught] concerning him, so he 
the Lord Jesus Christ hath taught us, and the creed 
of the fathers hath transmitted to us.” — Mur. 
j 3 See Liberatus, Brevianum Hist. cap. xvi. xvii. 
xviii, ; Evagrius, Hist. Eccles . lib. ii. cap. viii. Mb. iH 
1 cap. iii.; Le Quien, Orient Christ, torn. ii. p. 410, QeL, ■ 
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1 7. In Syria the abbot Barsumas (a dif- 
ferent person fromBarsumas of Nisibis, who 
established the Nestorian sect) having been 
condemned by the council of Chalcedon, 
went about propagating the doctrine of 
Eutyches. He also spread this doctrine 
among the neighbouring Armenians about 
the year 460 by means of his disciple Samuel; 
yet the Syrians are commonly represented 
as afterwards giving up this harsher form of 
the Eutychian doctrine, under the guidance 
of Zenaias or Philoxenus, the bishop of 
Mabug [or Hierapolis], and the famous 
Peter [the Fuller] Gnapheus in Greek and 
Fullo in Latin ; for these men denied what 
Eutyches is said to have taught, that the 
human nature of Christ was absorbed in the 
divine, and simply inculcated that Christ 
possessed one nature, which yet was a two- 
fold or compound one. Still, as this doc- 
trine was equally inconsistent with the 
decrees of the council of Chalcedon, the 
believers in it most stedfastly rejected that 
council. 1 

18. Peter, who was surnamed the Fuller, 

because while a monk he pursued the trade 
of a fuller, got possession of the see of An- 
tioch; and although he was often ejected 
and condemned on account of his opposition 
to the council of Chalcedon, yet in the year 
482 he obtained a full establishment in it 
by authority of the emperor Zeno, through 
the influence of Acacius, bishop of Constan- 
tinople. 8 This man, who was formed to 
promote discord and controversy, occa- 
sioned new contests, and was thought to aim 
at establishing a new sect called the Theo- 
paschites, because he recommended to the 
eastern churches an addition to the hymn 
called Trisagium, by inserting after the 
words 0 Holy God, Holy Almighty, Holy 
Eternal, the clause — who wast crucified for 
us. He undoubtedly made this addition 
with sectarian views, intending to establish 
men more firmly in his favourite doctrine, 
that of but one nature in Christ. But his 
adversaries, especially Felix of Rome and 
others, perverted his meaning, and main- 
tained that he intended to teach that all the 
three persons in the Godhead were crucified, 
and therefore such, as approved this form of 
the hymn called Theopaschites. The 

consequence of this dispute was, that the 1 
western Christians rejected this form of the ' 
hymn, which they understood to refer to the 
whole Trinity, but the oriental Christians 
continued to use it constantly, even down 
to modern times, without offence, because 
they refer the hymn to Christ only, or to 
but one person in the Trinity. 8 

19. To settle these manifold dissensions, 
which exceedingly disquieted both church 
and state, the emperor Zeno, in the year 
482, by the advice of Acacius the bishop of 
Constantinople, offered to the contending 
parties that formula of concord which is 
commonly called his Henoticon. This* 
formula repeated and confirmed all that 
had been decreed in the councils of Nice, 
Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, 
against the Arians, Nestorians, and Euty- 
cnians, but it made no mention of the council 
of Chalcedon ; 4 for Zeno had been led by 
Acacius to believe that the opposition of the 
disaffected was, not to the doctrine of the 
council of Chalcedon but to the council it- 
self. This formula of concord was sub- 
scribed by the leaders of the Monophysite 
party, Peter Moggus, bishop of Alexandria, 
and Peter Fullo, bishop of Antioch. It was 
likewise approved by Acaciu§ of Constants 

3 See Noris, Be uno ex TV instate carne passo, in his 
Opp. tom. iii. Diss. i. cap. iii. p. 782 ; Asseman, Bib- 
koth. Orient. Vatic, tom. i. p. 518, &c. tom. ii. p. 36', 

180, &c. [and Waleh, Hist, der Keizer, vol. vii. p. 

237, &c. 329, 339, &c.— il/wr. 

4 Evagrius, Hist. Eccl. lib. iii. cap. xiv; Liberatus, 

Breviarium Hist, cap. xviii. [in both of which the He- 
noticon is given. Mosheim’s description of this famous 
decree is very imperfect. In it the emperor explicitly 
recognises the creed of the Nicene and Constantinopo- 
litan councils, as the only established and allowed creed 
of the church, and declares every person an alien from 
the true church who would introduce any other. This 
creed he says was received by that council of Ephesus 
which condemned Nestorius, whom with Eutyches the 
emperor pronounces to be heretics. He also acknow- 
ledges the twelve chapters of Cyril of Alexandria to be 
sound and orthodox, and declares Mary to be the 
mother qf God Jesus Christ to possess two natures, 

°U e 9? w “ich he was bfioovtnos of like substance with 
the 1 ather, and in the other, op.oo'uo-tos with us. Thus 
he fully recognised the doctrines of the council of 
Chalcedon, without alluding at all to that body, ana 
affirming that these doctrines were embraced by all 
members of the true church, he calls upon au Chris- 
tians to unite on this sole basis, and “anathematizes 
every person who has thought or thinks otherwise, 
either now or at any other time, whether at Chalcedon 
or m any other synod whatever, but more especially the 
aforesaid persons. Nestorius and Eutyches, and such as 
embrace their sentiments,’* and concludes with renewed 
exhortations to a union on this basis. This formula of , 
union was happily calculated to unite the more consi- ; 
derate of both parties. It required indeed some sacri- i’ 
fice of principle on the part of the Monopbysites, or at ^ 
least of their favourite phraseology; but* it also re- 
quired the dominant party to give up the advantage 
over their foes which they had obtained by the general - 
council of Chalcedon. In Egypt; the BemUeon was 
extensively embraced, but the bishops, of Rome were 

SSli 0 -t ere t0 «*** It generally 

inefficient.— iVwr. [See a dissertation on this subject 

H — - — ‘U t'i : » 

1 Asseman, BibUoth. Orient. Vatic, tom. ii. p. 1—10. 
and Ms Diss. Be Momphysitis prefixed to this volume, 

» » c * [According to Welch, the parties were con- 

SSSSjJrS?* 8 * earer t0 .^ t 3 her k doctrine, so that the 
theological dispute was sinking fast into a mere Iogo- 
machy. But several questions of facts or acts of the 
? °f tas ,5“8 «wnt* and oon- 

SE S-SLUESt* der Ketzer - yoL * ► 796 ■ 

3 Valesius, Biss, tie Petro FulloneM de Svnodis ad- 
versus eum colfectis, annexed to his Scrivtores Wmtnr 
Eccles. tom. iiL p. 173, &c. r 
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nopip and by all the more moderate of both 
parties ; but the violent on both sides re- 
sisted it, and complained that this Iienoticon 
did injustice to the council of Chalcedon. 1 
Hence arose new controversies as trouble- 
some as those which preceded. 

20. A considerable part of the Monophy- 
sites or Eutychians considered Peter Moggus 
as having committed a great crime by ac- 
ceding to the Henoticon, and therefore they 
united in a new party, which was called 
that of the Acephali, because they were de- 
prived of their head or leader. 2 Afterwards 
this sect became divided into three parties, 
the Anthropomorphites, the Barsanuphites, 
and the Esianists; and these sects were 
succeeded in the next age by others, of 
which the ancients make frequent mention. 3 
Yet the inquirer into the subject must be 
informed that some of these Euty chian sects 
are altogether imaginary, that others differed 
not in reality but only in terms, and that 
some were distinguished, not by their sen- 
timents but by some external rites and other 
outward circumstances. And they were 

| likewise of temporary duration ; for in 
the next century they all became extinct, 
through the influence especially of Jacobus 
Baradseus. 4 

21. The Roman pontiff, Felix III. with 
his fronds attacked Acacius, the bishop of 

. CbrtStantinopIe, who had favoured the He- 
; noticon, as a betrayer of the truth, and ex- 
" eluded him from church communion. To 
justify tbis hostility Felix and his successors 
taxed Acacius with favouring the Monophy- 
sites and their leaders, Peter Moggus and 
Peter Fullo, with contempt for the council 
of, Chalcedon, and with some other things. 
But in reality, as many facts demonstrate, 
Acacius became thus odious to the Roman 

' V See Facundus Hermianensis, Defeptio trium Capi- 
tulonim, lib. xii. cap. iv. "f 

2 Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. lib. iii. cap. xiii. ; Leontius 
Byzant. Be Sectis, in Canisius, Lection. Antiq. tom. i. 
p. 537; Timotheus Presbyter, In Cotelleris Monum. 
Eccles. Grce. tom. iii. p. 409. [From the lone of the 
council of Chalcedon the Eutychians gradually receded 
from the peculiar views of Eutyches, therefore dis- 
carded the name of Eutychians and assmn# the more 
appropriate one of Monophysites, which indicated their 
distinguishing tenet, that the two naturhf^bf Christ , 
were so united as to constitute but ope ndiit/ff. The 
>■ whole party therefore having long renou need? Eutyches 
as their leader, when some of them also renounced 
# Piter Moggus, they were indeed Acephali, without a 
head. Yet all the branches of this sect continued to 
L: bear the name of Monophysites till late in the sixth 
century, when Jacobus Baradseus raised them up from 
extreme depression through persecution, and they as- 
.sumed the name of Jacobites, a name which they bear 
, Jbo this day. — Mur. 

, ' 3 These sects are enumerated by Basnage, Piolegom. 

■ i ad Canisii Lection . Antiq. cap. iii. and Asseman, Bus. 

de Mmophysitis, p. 7, &c. 

■ • ;,. t < For an account of Jacobus Baradseus and his 
. [ ' labours in resuscitating the fallen sect 1 of the Monophy- 
[: sites, see Walch, Hist, der Keister, vol. viii. pages 481 

, ; — 491.—ifttr. 


pontiffs, because he denied by his actions 
the supremacy of the Roman see, and was 
extremely eager to extend the jurisdiction 
and advance the honour of the see of Con- 
stantinople. The Greeks defended the 
character and memory of their bishop 
against the aspersions of the Romans. This 
contest was protracted till the following cen- 
tury, when the pertinacity of the Romans 
triumphed, and caused the names of Acacius ! 
and Peter Fullo to be struck out of the sa- I 
cred registers, and consigned as it were to 
perpetual infamy. 5 

22. The cause of so great a series of evils 
appears to be a very small matter. It is 
said that Eutyches believed that the divine 
nature of Christ absorbed his human nature, 
so that Christ consisted of but one nature, 
and that the divine ; yet whether this was 
the fact or not is not sufficiently clear. This 
sentiment however together with Eutyches, 
was abandoned and rejected by the opposers 
of the council of Chalcedon, who were 
guided by Xenias and Peter Fullo, and 
therefore they are more properly called 
Monophysites than Eutychians ; for all who 
are designated by this name hold that the 
divine and human natures of Christ were so 
united as to constitute but one nature, yet 
without any conversion, confusion, or com- 
mixture ; and that this doctrine may not be 
understood differently from their real mean- ‘ 
ing, they often say there is but one nature 
in Christ, yet it is twofold and compound. 6 
With Eutyches they declaimed all con- 
nexion, but they venerate Dioscorus, Bar- 
sumas, Xenias, and Peter Fullo, as pillars 
of their sect, and reject th^ decrees of the 
council of Chalcedon, together with the 
epistle of Leo the Great. The doctrine of 
the Monophysites, if we may judge from the 
language they used, appears to differ from 
the doctrine established by the council of 
Chalcedon, not substantially, but only in 
the mode of stating it f yet if we attend 
carefully to the metaphysical arguments 

5 VaQesrus, Biss, de Synodis Romanis in quibus dam - 
natus est Acacius, subjoined to the third volume of his 
Scriptores Hist. Eccles. p. 179, &c.; Basnage, Hist, de 
VBglise, tome i. p 301, 380, 381, &c.; Nouveau Biction . 
Hist. Crit. tome i. art. Acacius, p. 75, &c.; Blondell, 
De la Primauti dans l* Eglise, p. 279, &c.; Acta Sanc- 
torum, tom. iii. Februarii, p. 502, &c. [Bower’s Lives 
of the Papes (Felix III.) vol. ii. p. 198, &c. 4to. — Mur. 

6 See the quotations from works of Monophysites, by 
that excellent and at times sufficiently ingenuous 
writer, Asseman, Biblioth. Orient. Vatic, tom. ii. p. 25, 
26, 29, 34, 117, 133, 135, 277, 297, &c. 

7 Many learned men consider this controversy as a 

mere strife about words. Among the Monophysites 
Gregory Abulpharajus, the most learned of the sect, 
was of this opinion. Asseman, Biblioth. Orient. Vatic. 
tom. ii. p. 291. Add the Biblioth* ltalique, tom* xvii. 
p. 285 ; La Croze, Hist, du Christianisme des Indes, j>. 
23 ; and Hist, a u Christ. d'Ethiopie, 14, &e. Even 
Asseman (ubi supra, p. 297), though living at Some, 
came near to avowing this opinion. , 
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and subtleties by which they supported their 
views, 1 perhaps we shall conclude that their 
controversy with the Chalcedonians was not 
wholly a strife about words. 

23. Other troubles from the West invaded 
the church in this century, and continued 
down through subsequent ages. Pelagius 2 
and Ccelestius, 3 the former a Briton and the 
latter an Irishman, both monks living at 
Rome and in high reputation for their vir- 
tues and piety, conceived that the doctrines 
of Christians concerning the innate de- 


J Seethe subtle disputation of Abulpharajus in As- 
seman, ubi supra , tom. ii. p. 288. 

2 Pelagius, the heresiarch, was probably a Welchman 
whose real name it is said was Morgan or Marigena, 
which was translated HeAa^ios, Pelagius He was a 
British monk, went to Rome about the year 400, im- 
bibed the opinions of Origen, and began to publish his 
heretical sentiments concerning original sin and, free 
grace about a.d. 405. In the year 408, when the Goths 
were laying waste Italy, he and Ccelestius retired to 
Sicily, and in 41 1 to Africa. Ccelestius remained there, 
but Pelagius proceeded on to Egypt to visit the monks 
of that country. In 415 he removed to Palestine, where 
he enjoyed the protection of John, bishop of Jerusalem. 
Orosius (now in the East) impeached him, but he so 
far purged himself before the council of Diospolis in 
417, as to be acquitted. But the next year he was 
condemned by the councils of Carthage and Milevi, as 
well as by the popes Innocent and Zosimus, and the 
emperor Honorius ordered him and his adherents to be 

spelled from Koine. Theodotus of Antioch now held 
a council which condemned him. His subsequent 
history is unknown.— He was a man of distinguished 
genius, learning, and sanctity, yet he was accused of 
dissembling as to his real sentiments. He wrote Com- 
mentaries on Paul's Epistles (perhaps the work pub- 
lished among those of Jerome and ascribed to that 
father) ; also an Epistle to Demetrius, De Firginitate } 
a.d. 413 (falsely ascribed both to Jerome and to Augus- 
tine, and published as theirs) ; a Confession of 
Faith , addressed to Innocent, bishop of Rome a.d. 
417. His last works are Be Fide Trinitatis, Liber 
evkoytibv sive Testimony orum (Collections from Scrip- 
ture in support of some doctrines) ; Be Libero Arbit- 
rio. Be Natura, and several Epistles. See Cave’s Hist. 
Liter, i.p. 381, &c. — Mur. [See Wiggers, Versuch einer 
Pragmatischen Barstellung des August, und Pelagian. 
Berlin, 1821, translated with additions by Professor 
Emerson, Andover (U. S.), 1840.— R. 

3 Ccelestius, of honourable birth, was a student at 
Rome when Pelagius arrived there. Embracing the 
views of his fellow islander, he accompanied him to 
Sicily in 408, and to Africa in 41 1, where he remained 
some years. In 412 he was accused before the bishop 
of Carthage for heresy, and condemned by a council 
there. He appealed to the bishop of Rome, but went 
to Ephesus, 'where, he' became a presbyter. He now 
disseminated his .errors widely in Asia and the islands. 
In 416 he went to Constantinople, and the next year to 
Rome, when he so far satisfied Zosimus as to obtain 
from him a recommendation to the bishops of Africa 
to restore him. But in 418 , he was condemned by a 
synod at Rome, and was banished from the empire by 
the emperor. He now concealed jhimself in the East. 
In 428 the emperor forbade his coming to Constantino- 
ple. In 430 a synod at Rome condemned him, and also 
the council of Ephesus in 431. Prom that time we 
hear no more of him. He wrote a confession of his 
faith, several Epistles, and some short pieces ; but none 
of his works have reached us entire, except his Con- 
fession of faith and perhaps some Epistles among those 
of Jerome. See Cave, Hist. Liter, tom. I.' p. 384, &c. 
Mur. [That Ccelestius was an Irishman is evident from 
Jerome (ProL ad lib. prim, et tert. Comment . in Jerem.) 
who calls him a Scot, which in the language of that 
century means a native of Ireland. This is also the 
opinion of Ussher ( Brit. Ecc . Primordia, p. 20S, 786) 
Noris (Hist. Pelag . lib. i. cap. iii.) and Jerome’s editor, 
Martianay (Note ubi supra.) — R. 


pravity of man and the, necessity of internal 
divine grace in order to the illumination 
and renovation of the soul, tended to dis- | 
courage human efforts, and were a great • 
impediment to the progress of holiness, and 1 
of course ought to be rooted out of the I 
church. They therefore taught that what ' 
was commonly inculcated and believed, re- 
specting a corruption of the human nature 
derived to us from oul* first parents, was not 
true ; that the parents of the human race 
sinned only for themselves and not for their , 
posterity ; that men are now born as pure 1 
and innocent as Adam was when God 
created him; that men therefore can, by ! 
their natural power, renovate themselves 1 
and reach the highest degree of holiness ; | 
and that external grace is indeed needful to 
excite men to efforts, hut that they have no | 
need of any internal divine grace. 4 These 


4 According to Walch ( Hist . der Ketzer. vol. iv. p. 
735, &c.) as abridged by Schlegel, the system of Pela- 
gius was as follows. 1. Men as they now come into 
the world are, in respect to their powers and abilities, 
in the same state „in which Adam was created. 2. 
Adam sinned, but his sinning harmed no one but him- 
self. 3. Human nature therefore is npt changed by 
the fall, and death is not a punishment for sin ; but 
Adam would have died had he not apostatized. For 
death is inseparable from our nature? and the same is 
true of the pains of child-birth, diseases, and outward 
evils, particularly in children. 4. Much less is the 
guilt of Adam’s sin imputed to his offspring, for God 
would be unjust if he imputed to us the actions of 
others. 5. Such imputation cannot be proved by the 
fact that Christ has redeemed infants; for this redemp- 
tion is to be understood of their heirship to the king- 
dom of heaven, from which an heirship to another’s 
guilt will not follow. 6. Neither does the baptism of 
infants prove such an imputation: for they thereby 
obtain the kingdom of heaven, which Christ has pro- 
mised only to baptized persons. 7. When children 
die without baptism they are not therefore damned. 
They are indeed excluded from the kingdom of heaven, 
but not from eternal blessedness. For the Pelagians 
held to a threefold state after death; damnation for 
sinners, the kingdom of heaven for baptized Christians 
who live a holy life and for baptized children, and 
eternal life for unbaptized children and for unbaptized 
adults who live virtuous lives, 8. Much less is human 
nature depraved in consequence of the fall of Adam. 
There is therefore no hereditary *sin. 9. For though 
it may be granted that Adam is so far the author of 
sin, as he was the first that sinned and by his example 
has seduced others, yet this is not to be understood of 
a propagation of sin by generation. 10. This supposed ! 
propagation of sin is the less admissible, because it 
would imply a propagation of souls, which is not true. 

11. Neither can such a propagation' be maintained 
without impeaching tire justice of ' God, introducing 
unconditional necessity, and destroying our freedom. 

12. It is true there are in men sinful propensities, In 
particular the propensity for sexual intercourse, but 
these are not sins. 13. If sin was propagated by natu- 
ral generation, and every motion of the sinful propane 
skies and every desire therefore were sinful, then the 
marriage state would be sinful. 14. As man has ability 
to sin, so has he also not only ability to discern what is 
good, but likewise power to desire it and to perform it. 
And this is the freedom of the will, which is so essen- 
tial to man that he cannot lose it, 15. The grace 
which the Scriptures represent as the source of morally 
good actions in man, Pelagius understood to denote 
various things. For he understood the word (a)*of the 
whole constitution of our nature and especially of the 
endowment of free will; (b) of t &e promulgation of 
the divine law; (c) of the forgiveness of pSt tins witb- 
oiitsaiy influence on the future conduct; (d) Of, lie 
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doctrines and those connected with them 
the above-mentioned monks secretly dis- 
seminated at Rome; but in the year 410, 
on account of the invasion of the Goths, they 
retired from Rome, and going first to Sicily 
and thence to Africa they more openly ad- 
vanced their opinions. From Africa Pela- 
gius went to Egypt, but Ccelestius continued 
at Carthage, and solicited a place among 
the presbyters of that city; but his novel 
opinions being detected, he was condemned 
in a council at Carthage a.d. 412, and leav- 
ing the country he went to Asia. From 
this time Augustine, the famous bishop of 
Hippo, began to assail with his pen the doc- 
trines of Pelagius and Coelestius, and to him 
chiefly belongs the praise of suppressing 
this sect at its very birth. 1 

example of Christ’s holv life, which he called the grace 
of Christ; (e) of the internal change in the understand- 
ing whereby the truth is recognised, which he called 
grace and. also, the assistance of the Holy Spirit; (fi 
and sometimes grace with him was equivalent to bap- 
tism and blessedness. 16. Man is as capable of se- 
curing salvation by the proper use of his powers, as of 
drawing on himself damnation by the misuse of them. 
17. And therefore God has given men a law, and this 
law prescribes nothing impossible. 18. God requires 
from men a perfect personal obedience to his law. 19. 
Actions originating from ignorance or forgetfulness 
are not sinful. 20. So also natural propensities or the 
craving of things sinful is not of itself sinful. 21. 
Therefore perfect personal obedience to the law on the 
part of men is practicable, through the uncorruptness 
of Idle powers of nature. 22. And by grace (consisting 
m external divine aids, the right use of which depends 
oh men's free will) good works arc performed. They 
did not deny all internal change in men by grace, but 
j. they confined it solely to the understanding, and con- 
► troverfced all internal change of the will. They also 
limited the necessity of this grace by maintaining that 
it was not indispensable to all men, and that it only 
facilitated the keeping of God’s commandments. 23. 
This 1 possibility of performing good works by the free 
use of our natural powers they endeavoured to prove, 
by the existence of virtuous persons among the pagans; 
and likewise— 24. From the saints mentioned in the 
Old Testament, whom they divided into two classes — 
the first from Adam to Moses, who dike the pagans had 
only natural grace ; the second, from Moses to Christ 
who had the grace of the law. Some of the saints who 
had the law were all their lifetime without sin, others 
sinned indeed, but being converted they ceased to sin 
and yielded a perfect obedience to the law. 25. The 
grace whereby perfect obedience becomes possible, is a 
consequence of precedent good works ; 26, and such 
obedience is absolutely necessary to salvation. 27. 
Sins originating from a misuse of human freedom and 
continued by imitation and by custom were forgiven, 
under the Old Testament solely on account of good 
works, and under the New Testament through the grace 
of Christ. 28. Their idea of the way of salvation then 
was this s A man who has sinned converts himself— that 
is, he leaves off sinning and this by his own powers. He 
relieves on Christ — that is, he embraces his doctrines. 
JpEe is now baptized, and on account of this baptism all 
ds previous sins are forgiven him, and he is without 
jin. He has the instructions and the example of Christ, 
whereby he is placed in a condition to render perfect 
obedience to the divine law. This he can do if he will, 
and he can either withstand all temptations or fall 
from grace. 29. Moreover they admitted conditional 
decrees, the condition of which was either foreseen 
good works or foreseen sin. — Mur. 

1 The history of the Pelagians has been written by 
many persons; as by A.bp. Ussher, in his Ecclesiar. 
Britan. Primordia; Joh. a Laet, a Netherlander: Vos- 
sius; Noris; Garnier, in his Supplement to the works 
of Theodo>*et; Jansen, in his Augustinus, and others. 


24. Pelagius was more fortunate in the 
East; for under the patronage of John, 
bishop of Jerusalem, who considered the 
doctrines of Pelagius as concurring with 
the opinions of Origen, to which John was 
attached, Pelagius freely professed his sen- 
timents and gathered disciples. And al- 
though he was impeached in the year 415 
by Orosius, a Spanish presbyter, whom 
Augustine had sent into Palestine, yet a 
convention of bishopsat Jerusalem dismissed 
him without censure, and a little after, in a 
council held at Diospolis in Palestine, he 
was entirely acquitted of crime and error. 1 

The French Jesuit De Longueval left a MS. Historia 
Pelagiana. See his Preface to the ninth vol. of his 
ihstoi'y of the Galilean Church, p. iv. But among so 
many writers, no one yet has exhausted the whole sub- 
ject or shown himself free from undue partiality. 
[This partiality is to be attributed to the renewal of ! 
these controversies. In all ages there have been some I 
in the Christian church who coincided either wholly or I 
pai tially with Pelagius, and who opposed the doctrine 
of Augustine. On the other hand, the scholastics ) 
adopted the greatest part of Augustine’s sentiments, ) 
and these two parties have never been at rest. The 
affair with Gotteschalcus and the contests between the j 
Thomists and the Scotists kept up these disquietudes ; * 
and in the times of the reformation, the commotions 
were increased when Luther and Erasmus came upon 
the Arena, and the council of Trent made a considera- 
ble part of the Pelagian system to be articles of faith. 
From that period onward the Protestants have main- 
tained that the Catholic church holds, not what Augus- 
tine taught but what Pelagius, or at least the semi- 
Pelagians inculcated; and the Catholic doctors endea- 
vour to maintain the contrary. The Dominicans and 
the Jesuits and also the Jesuits and Jansenists, have 
likewise stirred up controversies within their own , 
church respecting Pelagianism and the opinions of . 
Augustine ; and among the Protestants, the charge of 
Pelagianism has been brought against the Arminians 
and against various individual doctors. No wonder 
therefore if all these learned writers of the Pelagian 
history are often betrayed into errors by the prejudices 
of their party. — Schl. [Walch’s account is full and 
candid, Hist, der Keizer, vol. iv. pages 519— 846, and 
for the semi-Pelagians, vol. v. pages 3 — 228. Miins- 
eher’s statement of the opinions of the different parties 
is lucid and well vouched, Dogmengeschichte, vol iv. 
pages 122—262 — Mur. [The following works ought 
also to be carefully consulted in reference to this im- 
portant controversy: — Milner's hut. of the Church „ 
cent. v. chap. iii. and iv.; Gieseler's Lehrbuch, &c. the 
whole of the section 87 with its accompanying notes 
and quotations ; Davidson’s Transl. vol. i. p. 373, &c.; 
Hagenbach, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte , Buch s 
transl. (in Clark’s For. Theol. Ltbr.) vol. i. p. 295, &c.; 
and more especially Wiggers’s Versuch einer yragmati- 
chen Darstellung d. August, u. Pelagian, translated 
by Prof. Emerson, which may be said to exhaust the 
subject. The same learned German published in 1833 
a similar work on semi-Pelagianism, which has not yet 
been translated into English. — R. 

2 See Daniel, Hist, du Concile de Diospolis among the 
shorter works of this eloquent and learned Jesuit, pub- 
lished, Paris, 1724, 3 vols. 4to in tom. i. pages 63A— 671. 
[Our whole information respecting these councils is 
derived from the opposers of Pelagius, Orosius, Augus- 
tine, &c. The first was held at Jerusalem in the month 
of July, 415. It was merely an assemblage of presby- 
ters, with bishop John for president. Pelagius and the 
council spoke Greek, but Orosius the accuser, Latin 
only. This gave great advantage to Pelagius. Orosius 
stated what had been done in Africa; Pelagius said ] 
he had no concern with those councils. Orosius 
was called upon to make his charges specific* against 
Pelagius. He then stated that he had heard Pelagius 
affirm, that a man may become sinless if he will, and, 
that it is an easy thing to obey the law of God perfectly. 
Pelagius explained that be meant it should be under- 
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The controversy being removed to Pome, rejected it. 3 There are, however, very j 
Zosimus (who was made pontiff in the year learned men who deny that such a sect of j 
117), misled partly by the ambiguous and Predestinarians ever had existence, and 
apparently sound confession of faith which who maintain that the followers of Augus- 
Coelestius, then residing at Borne offered, tine inculcated his doctrines truly and cor- 
and partly by the flattering and insidious rectly, and were slanderously reproached 
letters and protestations of Pelagius, pro- by the semi-Pelagians with' such serious 


by the semi-Pelagians with such serious 
nounced sentence in favour of these monks, errors as these. 4 

and decided that wrong had been done to — — — 

these men of correct sentiments by their ad- 3 See Sirmond, hist. Pradestinatiana, tom. iv. of hi* 
versaries. 1 But the Africans, led on by ^ 

Augustine, continued persevenngly to assail vi. p. 168, 174, &c. [According to Munscher, hog- 
them with councils, books, and letters Zosi- a 

mus therefore being better miormed changed that is, an election founded on the foreseen good works 
his opinion, and severely condemned those men - so Basil the Great, Gregory Nyssen, Chry- 

•» s 1 •> ' 1 A sostom, Hilary of Poictiers, Ambrose, Jerome. They 

whom he had before extolled. Afterwards, i^ewise held that Christ died for all men, and were 
that Ephesine council which hurled its strangers to the idea of an atonement made only for 
thnrwWvj NWnrn-K the elect - So C J riI of Jerusalem, Athanasius, Basil 

tnunaers against ivestorms also conaemnea ^ Great> Gregory Nyssen, Chrysostom, Ambrose, and 

them; and now the Gauls, the Britons, and Jerome. They also held that the saints may and do 
the Palestinians, by their councils, and fall from grace and perish. So Cyril of Jerusalem, 

, , * , J- 1 1 ... Athanasius, and Hilary. Even Augustine himself, in 

the emperors, by their laws and penalties, thf* earlier part of his ministry, held election to be con- 
crushed the sect in its commencement. 8 ditional. But as early as the year 397, he discovered 
rp-i ^ that such an election was inconsistent with man’s en- 

25. These unhappy contests, produced, tire dependence on grace for ability to perforin good 
as is often the case, other dissensions equally works, a doctrine which he held most firmly. He 

tinvt'fiil A« A non stine HiH nnt at first therefore advanced the new theory that God’s electing 
hurtful. AS Augustine did not at nrst some t0 everlastmg life , depended upon his mere good 

State With sufficient uniformity and clear- pleasure in view of reasons known only to himself ; 
ness his opinions respecting the divine that <^ od fr° m eternity predestinated some to repent- 
r , 1 1 • _ j it* ance, faith, good works, and ultimately to salvation, 

grace necessary to salvation, and the decrees while others he left to go on m sin -and perish ever- 
of God in regard to the future condition of lastingly ; that the number of the elect is fixed uju*I- 
- -l,- _ + _ nn „ to ; tl terably and for ever; that this election of some to 

individual men, he gave occasion to certain sa j vat i on through grace, while others are left without 
monks of Adrumetum and to some persons grace and perish in their sins, is no injustice on the 
in Gaul to believe, that God had predesti- P** °f God, because ah men deserve to be left in their 

, . 1 ‘ J* 7 1 ' re X 1 , sins. He denied that God really wills the salvation oi 

nated the Wicked not only to suffer eternal all men, and he justified preaching the Gospel to all, on 
punishment, but also to commit sin and in- the ground that we know not who are elected and who 
v. .1 „ i *il are not. When this theory was advanced by Augustine 

CUr the guilt which Will merit that punish- ^ met w ith opposition, and it was not always stated 
ment, and of course to believe, that both as guardedly by those who embraced it as it was by its 
the crood and the sinful actions of men were, a ? t . hor - ^. enc t- tl l 0 l e ° P K POsed *!? ? S"? ‘ he 

MAC caaaaj. vt moo ^ v., p| cture 0 f which bas been called P re dest inariamsm , 

from all eternity, divinely predetermined This system as stated by Munscher (ubi supra , p. 257, 
and fixed by an inevitable necessity. These embraced the following positions— namely, that tin 
J ,, , -vr 4. wicked are predestinated not only to punishment but 

persons were called -t redestmanans. xet also to commit sin, that baptism does not remove all 
this doctrine did not spread far, for Augus- sin, that the godliness of the righteous does not profit ' 
*,* . „ j t.- „ • them, nor will the wicked be damned on account of 

tine more clearly explained his views, and their gins> that in general God Wlll not j Udge men ac- 

the councils of Arles and Lyons publicly cording to their deeds, that it is useless to address 

exhortations either to saints or sinners. Munscher 

stood, with the aids of divine grace. The council were subjoins : All these were consequences drawn from the 
satisfied with this explanation. The second council doctrine of unconditional decrees taught by Augustine* 
which sat at Diospolis or Lydda in December 415, was but they were consequences which he expressly *re- i 
composed of fourteen bishops. The accusers were two jected.— Mur. 

Gallic bishops, Heros and Lazarus, but neither of them < See Mauguin, Fabula Prcedestinatiana Confutata . 
pr esent. They sent in a long list of errors, which they which he subjoined to his Collect, var. Scriptorum. qw 
said Pelagius and his followers had taught. Pelagius Sac. ix. depreedestina tione et gratia scripsenmt . tom. ii. 

I replied that these were not his opinions, that he ana- p. 447, &c. Paris, 1650, 4to. [Mauguin was a French 
thematked that he believed what the Gatho- statesman, who with much theological and historical 

lie church had always held* "With this the council were learning maintained with the Jansenists against the 
satisfied. But the sentence of the Africans still remained Jesuits, that there never were any Predestinarians — 
in force, and therefore Pelagius and Coelestius both Schi.'} Spanheim, Introduct. ad Hist. Eccles. ’’fcn Ms 
sought the interference of the bishop of Rome.— Mur. Opp. tom. i. p. 993; Basnage, Adnot. ad Prosper^ 

1 See Frick, Zosimus in Clemente XI. redivivus, Ulm, Chromcon, and Prarfat. ml Faustttm Regiensem; <Jm&r i ^ 

1719, 4to [and Bower, Fives of the Popes (Zosimus), sius, Lection. Antiq. tom. i. p. 3)5, 34®. The author oi 
vol. 1. p. 334, &«. 4to. — Mur. the Life of Launoiin Ms Works, tom. iv. pa/ii. p. 343 

2 See Vossius, Hist. Pelagiana, lib. i. cap. Iv. p. 133. — namely, Granet, informs us that Sirmond encouraged ; 

There are also some learned remarks on this eontro- Launoi to undertake a refutation of Mauguin; but 
versy in the RiMotheque Italique, tome ▼. p. 74, &c. Launoi having examin ed the stfbjeet in With the, 
The writers on both sides are enumerated by Buddeus, opinions of Mauguin. [Father Sirmond was a eham- 
Isagoge ad Theot. tom. ii. p. 1071. Wall has likewise | pion against the Jesuits, who weareJsM^pd the 
given a neat and learned though imperfect history of ; Jansenists with departing from- the qsf, A.ugm^ . 

the Pelagian contest, in Ms History of Infant Baptisma l tine $ and he^soped- to -confrete tMs if i|e,;ho4d ' 

vol. i. chap. xiu. [pages 192— 282;ed. Lbnd. 1705] which demons®e, WontrovertiM^fe, jlfpe; 

uis learned translator [into Latin, J. L. ScHo£ser}has . wk a mc$k eigjggrt^ii n M dw jm, 

enriched with excellent remarks. “ ■ ' j ‘Mrmond lmd 
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20. On the other hand, John Cassianus, 
a monk who came to Marseilles in Erance 
from the East and established a monastery 
there, and certain others about the year 
430, endeavoured to modify in some mea- 
sure the system of Augustine. 1 Many 

at Paris, 1643, bearing the title Prafcstinatm sive 
rraidestinatorum Hceresis, et libri S. Augustino temere 
adscripti refutatio. The work consists of three books. 
The first contains a list of heresies, of which that 
of the Predestinarians is the ninetieth. The second 
book bears the superscription. Liber secundus, sub 
nomine Augustini confictus , nonagesimam hceresin con- 
tinents, quae asserit, Dei pr cedes tinat ion e peccata com- 
mitti. The third book contains a refutation of the 
supposed tract of Augustine. This work is certainly 
ancient, and most probably to be ascribed to the 
younger Arnobius. But the credibility of its state- 
ments is much impaired by the fact, that its author was 
a semi-Pelagian and wrote more as a polemic than as a 
historian.— -Schl."] This petty dispute, whether there 
was in ancient times a sect of Predestinarians, when 
thoroughly examined will perhaps turn out to be a 
contest about terms. [To the question, whether there 
existed in the fifth and sixth centuries a sect of Predes- 
tinarians, some of the learned have answered yes, and 
others no. Those who answer in the latter manner 
believe the sect of Predestinarians was a fiction of the 
semi-Pelagians, who used this name in order to bring 
odium on Augustine and his followers. This opinion 
was embraced by the Jansenists, the Reformed, and 
among the Lutherans by Semler in his History of reli- 
gious doctrines, prefixed to the third volume of Baum- 
garten’s Polemic Theology. Those who answer the 
question affirmatively are divisible into two classes. 
They admit directly that there were Predestinarians, 
who were condemned by the orthodox church ; yet they 
deny that Augustine taught what they admit to have 
been the errors of this sect. Of this opinion were the 
J esuits and the early Lutheran divines.] Others while 
they admit all this, add that the opposers of the sect 
it were principally semi-Pelagians, who aimed at bringing 
1 r contempt oil Augustinian doctrine. They hold that 
2 few individual persons, as a few monks of Adru- 
f fmetum and Lucadus fell into these errors ; and there- 
Sjl’tfSfft tl|ey never constituted a distinct sect or heretical 
[ ' qonhnnmty. This opinion has been defended by Noris 
[ K and Gtaveson among the Catholics, by the two Basna- 
gfes among the Reformed, and in the Lutheran church 
t hy Pfaff, Buddeus, the elder Walch, and Bernhold in a 
disputation at Altdorf, 1737 ; and it is admitted by the 
younger Walch in his Hist, der Ketsier. vol. v. p. 280, 
&c.“ Among those who regard the whole question re- 
specting tiie existence of a ' Predestinarian sect as a 
contest about words, besides Mosheim, may be reckoned 
Weismann, in his Memorabil. Hist . Eccl. tom. i. p. 
410, &c. And in feet there is something Kke a contest 
about words, in the dispute whether there was really a 
Prefiestinarian sect. For very much depends on the 
definition of the word sect or heresy. If the term is 
us€d|to denote a society of persons who have a particu- 
lar mofie of worship, then a Predestinarian sect never 
had existence. But if the term denote a’set of religious 
opinions, embraced and defended by individual persons 
here and there, but who never separated from the gene- 
ral church ; then it may be said there was a sect of 
Predestinarians. When we view the controversy in all 
its 'extent, we can by no 'means - regard it as a contro- 
versy about words. See Walch, Hist, der Ketzer . vol. 
v. pages 218 — 288. — Schl. 

" 1 "The views of Cassian are exhibited in his Collatio 
xiii. Patruin , Opp. p. 491, &c. and are well abridged by 
Munscher ( Dogmengesch. vol. iv. p. 246, &c.) as fol- 
lows. As Cassian is the only writer of those times who 
has exhibited a connected view of the doctrines of the 
so-called Massilians, from his works alone can the de- 
viations of these teachers from the opinions of Augus- 
tine he derived. His primary object was to exhibit the 
true worth and the necessity of divine grace, but with- 
out bverthrowing the freedom of the human will. Man, 
said he, needs at all times divine aid, and he can do no- 
thing to secure his salvation withoufcit. But he must 
not be inactive on his part. A1I men have indeed ori- 
ginal sin, and are subject to death, but a knowledge of 


persons falling in with their views, a sect 
arose, which its adversaries have called that 
of the semi-Pelagians. The sentiments of 
the semi-Pelagians are represented differ- 
ently by those who oppose them. The 
greater part however represent them as 
holding that men do not need internal, pre- 
venting grace, but that every man by his 
natural powers can commence the renova- 
tion of his soul, and can have and exercise 
faith in Christ and a purpose of living a 
holy life ; yet that no man can persevere in 
the course thus commenced unless he is 
constantly supported by divine assistance 
and grace. The disciples of S. Augustine 
in Gaul contended warmly with this class 
of men, but they could not vanquish them ; 2 

God and their free will they have not lost. It can 
neither be maintained that the commencement of what 
is good in us always originates from God, nor that it 
always originates from ourselves. Sometimes it is of 
God, who first excites good thoughts and purposes in 
us. But sometimes it is the man who takes the first 
step, and whom God then meets with his assistance. 
In either case, it is God who, when he sees the spark of 
goodness glimmering in the soul, or has himself lighted 
it up hy his own working, cherishes and sustains this 
spark. God’s unchangeable will is that all men may 
be saved, and when any one is lost, it is contrary to his 
designs. At all times therefore the grace of God is 
co-operating with our will, and strengthens and de- 
fends it , yet so that he sometimes waits for, or requires 
from us some efforts to choose what is good, that he 
may not seem to confer his gifts on the indolent and 
inactive. The grace of God however is always un- 
merited, as it bestows on the weak and worthless efforts 
of men such valuable favours and such unfading glory. 
The ways in which God brings men to possess good- 
ness are manifold and incomprehensible ; but he al ways 
treats each individual according to his character and 
desert. Yet this is not to be understood as if grace 
was imparted to each one according to his merits. Oi. 
the contrary, the grace of G<?d far transcends all hu- 
man deserts and sometimes transcends the unbelief of 
men {i.e. brings the unbelieving to have faith). From 
these propositions (which are arranged differently 
from what they are by the author but are expressed in 
almost his own words) it appears that Cassian rejected 
unconditional election, the inability of man to do good, 
irresistible grace, and the Augustinian idea of the 
saints’ perseverance. MUnscher adds that the prin- 
cipal point in which the Massilians departed from 
Augustine’s adherents lay in this, that man has in his 
freedom of will some power to do good, by exerting 
which he does not indeed merit the grace of God, yet 
he makes himsMf fit to receive it ; and that God in view 
of these human efforts has determined to bestow his 
grace and eternal Miss. The evidence by which the 
Massilians supported their opinions was various. Their 
chief argument was this, that in the Scriptures faith 
and vjirtue are sometimes required of men, and some- 
times represented as the gift of God ; and these differ- 
ent passages cannot be reconciled unless it be allowed 
that faith and virtue come principally from God, and 
yet that free will has some part in them. This doc- 
trine moreover they said coincided with the standing 
belief of the church ; while the opposite doctrine was 
new and also objectionable, because it annihilated 
human freedom, introduced an unavoidable necessity 
in human actions, and by holding up the idea that a 
man’s own efforts were of no avail, encouraged men to 
remain inactive. — Mur. 

2 Basnage, Hist, de TEglise, tome ii. liv. xii. chap. i„; 
Hist. Litter, de la France , tome ii. pref. p. ix. &c.; 
Yossius, Hist. Pelagiana , lib. vi. p„ 538, &c.; Irenseus 
Veroncnsis, i.e. Scipio Maffei, De Hceresi Semipela- ' 
giana , in the Opuscoli Scientifici of Angelo Calogera, 
tom. xxix. p. 399, &c. [As soon as Augustine was 
informed by Prosper and Hilary of the existence of 
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for as their doctrines coincided with the 
inodes of thinking of the majority of people, 
and particularly of the monks, and were 
approved by the most respectable authors, 
especially among the Greeks ; and as Au- 
gustine himself and his friends did not ven- 
ture utterly to reject and condemn them as 
pernicious and impious, no efforts could 1 
prevent them from spreading far and wide. 

27. From this time therefore commenced 
those knotty controversies concerning the 
nature and the mode of that divine agency 
or grace which men need in order to salva- 
tion, which have unhappily divided Chris- 
tians in every subsequent age, and which 
are still protracted to the grief of all pious 
and good men. Many in all ages have fol- 
lowed the system of Augustine, who as- 


these opposers of Ms system at Marseilles, he wrote his 
two pieces designed to confute them, De Pradestina- 
tione Sanctorum, and De Dono Perseverantue, both 
addressed to Prosper and Hilary. Soon afterwards 
a.d. 430 Augustine died, and Prosper and Hilary car- 
ried on the controversy. In 431 they visited Rome and 
obtained the patronage of Coelestine the pontiff ; but 
not succeeding by means of councils and popes, Prosper 
applied himself to writing against the errorists. His 
strictures on Cassian’s 13th Collation is a valuable per- 
formance. The work De Vocatione Gentium (i. e. on 
the universality of the call to embrace the Gospel sal- 
vation), seems not to be his, for it does not come up 
fully to his views as expressed in his reply to Cassian. 
Though it concedes more to the semi-Pelagians than 
Augustine and Prosper did, still it was on the same 
side. The majority in France as well as nearly all the 
Greeks were in sentiment with the semi-Pelagians. 
About the year 472 one Lucidus, a presbyter, having 
avowed pure Augustinianism, Faustus, bishop of Reiz 
in Gaul, wrote him a letter, and afterwards accused him 
before the council of Arles, a.d. 475. The council dis- 
approved the sentiments of Lucidus, who retracted; 
and they encouraged Faustus to write his two books, 
De Libero Arbitrio , in opposition to Augustine's views. 

A few months after, a synod at Lyons also decided in 
favour of semi-Pelagian sentiments But early in the 
following century Csesarius of Arles came out a zealous 
Augustinian, and with the aid of some Scythian monks 
and some others, he caused that doctrine to spread and 
to gain the ascendency. The synods of Orange and 
Valence, a.d. 529, declared in favour of it. The op- 
posers of Augustinianism were in that age denominated 
Pelagians, from their leaning towards the sentiments 
of Pelagius; also Massiliana, from the residence of 
their principal writers at (Massilia) Marseilles. It was 
the school-men of after ages who denominated them 
semi-Pelagians. According to Walch, they admitted 
original sin, but probably confined its effects to our lia- 
bility to temporal death. They supposed all the poste- 
rior pf Adam have ability to discern what is right, and . 
freedom of will to choose it ; yet that none can be saved 
hot by grace through Christ, by means of his blood and i 
ft baptism; that Christ died for all men; i 
that- ''God 1 wijls the salvation of all, and therefore prof- < 
fers Ms grace, to all, so that all men may be saved if i 
they will The way of salvation they suppose is to be- 


cribed everything to the grace of God, and 
nothing to human sufficiency; yet they 
differed in the manner in which they ex- 
plained this system. But a still greater 
number have agreed with Cassian, whose 
system, though differently explained, has 
spread from the schools of the Gallic monks 
over all the nations of Europe. The Greeks 
and the other orientals held the same views 
with Cassian, nor have they departed from 
them to this day. The opinions of Pela- 
gius appeared to most persons too bold and 
loose, and therefore were never openly 
avowed by large numbers. Yet in every 
age some may be found who ascribed to 
man, as it is said Pelagius did, full power 
by his own strength to keep the whole law 
of God. 


lieve, to practise virtue, and to persevere in it to the 
end. Faith is believing that God has determined to 
save all that obey the gospel. This faith originates al- 
1 together from our free will. From the same source, 
and from the use of our natural powers, originate the 
beginnings of a right temper, the desiring, seeking, and 
knocking. Yet neither this faith nor these beginnings 
of a right temper are good works, that is, they have no 
proper efficacy to merit the assistance of God, or that, 
grace which is necessary to the performance of good 
works, and yet they may induce God to impart his 
grace. Thus it is God who gives the grace by which 
faith is strengthened and good works performed, yet its 
due influence must be allowed to free will, and not 
everything be ascribed to grace. The connexion and 
co-operation of both are very necessary, for grace only 
helps or assists. True faith may be lost, its retention 
depends solely on man’s free will, and it is not true thai 
divine grace imparts to man a special gift of perseve 
ranee in goodness. God has a twofold decree respect 
ing man’s salvation; first, his general desire that ah 
may be saved, and secondly, his design actually to save 
those who shall persevere in holiness to the end. 
Augustine’s doctrine of predestination is very objec- 
tionable ; it wholly subverts man’s freedom, makes 
God the author of sin, and renders it vain to exhort 
sinners to repent or saints to persevere in religion. 
Election to salvation is conditional, depending on the 
foreseen conduct of men in regard to obedience to the 
divine commands. To the puzzling question of their 
opposers, what becomes of so many baptized children 
who die before they are competent to exert their free 1 
will, and of so many adults who never were favoured J 
with a knowledge of the Gospel; they replied, first, I 
that baptized children dying in infancy are saved, on 
the ground that God foresaw they would persevere in 
religion if their lives had been prolonged ; and secondly, 
that so many children as die without baptism are de- 
prived of that ordinance, and so many adults as are ' 
deprived of a knowledge of the Gospel (both being ' 
doomed to damnation) suffer these privations, because 
God foresaw that the former would not live virtuously, 
and that the latter would not embrace the Gospel if 
they had an opportunity. See Welch’s ample account ! 
of this religious party in his Hist, der Letter, vol. v 
pages 3 — 218. — Mur* 
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CENTURY SIXTH. 


PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE PROSPEROUS EVENTS OFTHE CHURCH. 

1. It is evident from the historical re- 
cords of the Greek empire, that several 
barbarous tribes, particularly some residing 
near the. Black Sea, were converted to 
Christianity by the efforts of the Greek 
emperors and the bishops of Constantinople. 
Among these were the Abasgi, a barbarous 
nation inhabiting the shores of the Euxine 
Sea and as far as Mount Caucasus, who 
embraced Christianity under the emperor 
Justinian. 1 The Heruli who dwelt along 
the other side of the Ister [or Danube], 
became Christians under the same reign ; 2 
also the Alani, the Lazi, and the Zani, and 
some other tribes, whose residence is not 
definitely known at the present day. 3 But* 
there is abundant evidence that nothing was 
required of these nations except externally 
to profess Christ, cease from offering vic- 
tims to their gods, and learn to repeat 
certain forms like a charm; the imbuing of 
their minds with religion and piety was not 
even thought of. It is certain that after 
their conversion they retained their rude 
'and savage manners, and were famous for 
rapines, murders, and every species of ini- 
quity. In most provinces of the Greek 
empire and even m the city of Constanti- 
nople, many idolaters were still lurking in 
concealment. A great multitude of these 
were baptized during the reign of Justin, 
by John, bishop of Asia. 4 


1 Procopius, De Bello Gothico , Mb. iv. cap. iii. Le 
Quien, Orient Christianas, tom. i. p. 1351, &c. [Their 
adoration (like that of the ancient Germans) had been 
previously given to forests and lofty trees. The em- 
peror Justinian sent priests among them, and erected 
a church for them dedicated to the Virgin Mary; and 
he rendered the people more inclined to become Chris- 
tians, by prohibiting their king from carrying on a 
shameful traffic in eunuchs. See Procopius, ubi supra, 
Neander, Kirchengesch . vol. ii. part i. p. 247. — Mur, 

2 Procopius, ubt supra, lib. ii. cap. xiv. 

3 See Evagrius, Hist, Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xx. xxii. 

xxiii. All these conversions took place near the com- 

mencement of the reign of Justinian, about a.d. 430.— 

Mur . 


2. In the West, Remigius bishop of 
Rheims, who has been called the Apostle 
of the Gauls , laboured with great zeal to 
convert idolaters to Christ ; and not with- 
out success, especially after Clovis* the king 
of the Franks, had embraced Christianity. 5 * 
In Britain, Ethelbert king of Kent, the 
most distinguished of the seven Anglo- 
Saxon kings among whom the island was 
then divided, married near the close of this 
century a Christian wife named Bertha, 
the daughter of Cberebert, king of Baris; 
and she, partly by her own influence and 
partly by that of the ministers of religion 
whom she brought with her, impressed her 
husband favourably towards Christianity. 
The king being thus prepared, Gregory 
the Great, at the suggestion undoubtedly 
of the queen, sent forty Benedictine monks, 
with one Augustine at their head, into 
Britain in the year 596, to complete the 
work which the queen had begun. This 
Augustine, with the queen’s assistance, 
converted the king and the greatest part of 
the inhabitants of Kent to Christian wor- 
ship, and laid the foundation of the modern 
British church. 8 Among the Piets and 


4 Asseman, Bibtioth. Orient. Vatican, tom. ii. p. 85. 

5 Hist. Litter, de la France, tome iii. p. 155, &c. 

6 Bede, Hist. Eccles. Gentis Anglor. lib. i. cap. xxiii. 
p. 55, & c. ed. Chiflet.; Rapin, Hist, d’ Angleterre, tome 
i. p. 222, &c. Acta Sanctor. tom. iii. Februar. p. 470, 
where is an account of Ethelbert, king of Kent. [The 
marriage of Bertha is said to have been consummated 
a.d. 579. It had been stipulated that she should enjoy 
her own religion and worship. She therefore had her 
private chaplain and a small church. Gregory the 
Great, before he was made pope, was so captivated with 
the beauty of some English youth offered for sale at 
Rome as slaves, that he wished to go himself as a mis- 
sionary to England; but the Roman people restrained 
him. He was created pontiff in 590; and in 596, 
persuaded Augustine, abbot of St. Andrews at Rome, 
to undertake the conversion of the English nation. 
Augustine with a small retinue of monks set forward; 
but he scarcely reached France before the courage of 
the whole party flailed, and Augustine returned to obtain 
leave to abandon the enterprise. Gregory however 
would not give it up; he exhorted Augustine to pro- 
ceed, assigned him more assistants, gave him letters of 
introduction to bishops and princes on the way, and 
dismissed him. Augustine now proceeded through 
France, crossed the Channel, and landed with Ms forty 
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Scots, Columba, an Irish monk, began the 


monks on the isle of Thanet in Kent. There king 
Ethelbert met him, learned his object, gave him access 
to the country, promised him protection arid sustenance, 
but refused to embrace the new religion till after further 
examination. Augustine and retinue now marched to 
Canterbury the capital, with a waving banner and a 
silver crucifix, chanting : “ 0 Lo) d, we beseech thee , in 
thy great mercy , to remove thy fuiy and thy wrath 
from this city , and fiom thine house, Jor we have sinned: 
hallelujah" For a considerable time Augustine and 
his monks worshipped in the queen’s chapel ; and fasted 
and prayed, and chanted hymns almost constantly. 
The next year, a.d. 597, the king had his mind made 
up, was baptized, and allowed, but did not compel any 
of his subjects to follow his example. In a short time 
however all Kent was nominally Christian. Having 
been so successful, Augustine this year went to Gaul, 
and was ordained archbisl\op of Canterbury and primate 
of all England; and returned with a fresh accession of 
monks. In the year 598, he sent two monks, Lauren- 
tius and Peter, to Rome, to inform Gregory of the 
prosperous state of the mission. Gregory exulted in 
its success, and sent back the messengers with addi- 
tional labourers, the pall for the new archbishop, 
numerous presents for the cathedral, including holy 
relics, letters to the king and queen, &c. He confirmed 
Augustine’s jurisdiction over all England, exhorted 
him to proceed with his work, advised him not to 
demolish the pagan temples, but to convert them into 
churches, purifying them with holy water; for the 
pagans would love to worship in the places long held | 
sacred, yet the idols must be destroyed. He also advised 
that the people be allowed on festal days to assemble 
' around the churches, erect booths, and there feast 
themselves, much as during their pagan state; yet 
without sacrificing to their idols. Gregory likewise 
; answered several questions of Augustine, advising him 
and his associates to continue to live in monasteries, 
to use such a liturgy as should seem best suited to the 
country, and instructing him how thieves should be 
treated, how many bishops must concur in the ordina- 
1 tion of a bishop, how he must demean himself among 
the Gallic bishops, and what was to be thought of some 
ceremonial impurities. In 602, Augustine built his 
cathedral at Canterbury, and he erected a monastery in 
which to train men for the ministry. In the year 604, 
he attempted to bring under his jurisdiction and to a 
conformity with his churches, all the clergy and 
churches of the ancient Britons, whom the Saxons had 
conquered and driven chiefly into Wales. A council 
was held for the purpose. But as Augustine was quite 
bigotted and somewhat overbearing, nothing was 
effected. In the mean time, the conversion of the 
Saxons beyond the kingdom of Kent proceeded suc- 
cessfully; and several bishops were ordained, particu- 
larly a bishop for London and another for Rochester. 

1 St, Paul’s church in London was now founded, and 
the next year the West monastery (Westminster), ad- 
joining London. In the year 607, Augustine died, and 
was succeeded in the see of Canterbury by Laurentius. 
See, Bede, Hist. Bccles. Brit. lib. i. cap. xxiii. &c. 
f and lib. ii. cap- ii. iii. Mabillon, Annal. Benedict . 

■ The legendary history of Au- 
ad a smaller form by Goscelin, 
seatury, may be found in Ma- 
rd. Bened. tom. i. p. 485—543. 
the earlier church histones of 
triton. 1685, fol.) and Collier 
Britain, 1708-14, 2 vols. fol.) 
of England, the modem works 
&®&Uaanity among the Anglo- 
i| Saxon® Jlngaa?#* Hid., and »Antiq. of the Anglo- 
■ : Shron 1806, third ed. Lond. 1845, 

2 vols. 8v%pre£eftt$ng the Roman Catholic view; and 
Soames’s furnishing 

! ' the Church of England view of this event. More im- 
! partial than, eimeris L&ppenberg’Saccount in his ex- 
: : ceRent work tran^ated sad ^enlarged by Mr. Thorpe, 

; entitled Hist, of 

Lond. 1845, 2 vote. 8vo» 

would do well toread aliemi^W^r^aoco^of 
the same transactions, taken- from poiatof 

view than any of the preceding, inlfie. Bid* qf 
Of Christy century vi. chap. vS. in vofc r - 


work of administering Christian baptism . 1 
In Germany, the Bohemians, the Thurin- 
gians, and Bavarians, are said to have 
received Christianity ; 2 which to many 
however appears extremely doubtful. Of 
these holy enterprises amon|f the heathen, 
no one will form a high opinion, when he 
shall have learned from the writers of this 
and the following centuries, that these na- 
tions still retained a great part of their former 
paganism, and they so worshipped Christ as 
to reject his instructions by their lives, their 
deeds, and their allowed practices . 3 


1 Bede, Hist. Bccles. lib. iii. cap. iv. p. 134. [Some 
rays of light had penetrated the southernmost counties 
of Scotland at an earlier period. Ninian was bishop of 
Whither n [or Candida Casa], on the borders of Scot- 
land, ’in the year 400 ; and his successors sometimes 
extended their labours as far north as Glasgow. Indeed 
Kentingern is said to have actually removed his chair 
from Whithern to Glasgow before the arrival of Colum- 
ba, and to have invited this Irish missionary to visit 
him there. It was in the year 563, that Columba, with 
twelve other monks, removed from the north of Ireland 
to Iona, Hii, I. or I-colmkill, an islet on the outer shore 
of Mull, one of the larger of the Hebrides or Western 
isles. The Scottish king of Argyle, Brude, or Bride, 
favoured his enterprise; and Aidan, a successor of! 
Brude, paid him the highest reverence. Columba had ! 
the sole jurisdiction of his little island, which became 
covered with cloisters and churches, and was the resi- } 
dence of a numerous and learned body of monks. For [ 
several centuries Iona was the centre of the Scottish 
church, and the place where most of her clergy were 
educated. There also the Scottish kings for many 
generations were interred. Columba died m the year 
597. His memorable acts were recorded by Cummeneus 
Albus (abbot of Iona from 657 to 669), and may be seen 
in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Benedict, tom. i. p. 
342, &c. and his life at large, was written by Adamna- 
nus, who presided at Iona from 679 to 704. See Ussher, 
Britan. Eccles. Primordia, cap. xv. p. 687 — 709. — 
Mur. [For the best account of the introduction of 
Christianity into Scotland, see Chalmers’s Caledonia , 
v. i. p. 314, &c. Columba, the apostle of the Northern 
Piets, must not be confounded with Columbanus, an- 
other Irish monk of the latter part of the sixth century, 
the founder of the celebrated monastery of Bobbio in 
the Appenines, mentioned in part ii. chap. ii. page 22 1, 
below. The lives of Columba, referred to in the pre- 
ceding part of this note, are quite worthless in a 
historical point of view ; they contain nothing but a 
provoking detail of alleged prophecies and miracles 
which none but the most credulous can receive as true. 
Other lives of this devoted missionary are given by 
Colgan in his Trias Thaumaturga , 1647, and a digest 
of these has been given by the late Dr. Smith of Camp- 
belton in his Life of St. Columba , Edin. 1788, 8vo. 
No work of Columba is extant, if we except a few hymns 
in Latin and Irish preserved by Colgan, two or three 
of which are translated in Smith’s Life. But it is 
very singular that there are still preserved in Ireland, a 
copy of the Gospels and another of the Psalms saidto be 
in his own hand-writing. The former is known by the 
name of the book of Burrow in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin ; and the latter is called the Cattach, in 
the possession of the Royal Irish’ Academy. The copy 
of the gospels called tbe faolr# Kells, is believed by 
some to be also in the hand-wiping of Columba. — R. 

2 Canisius, Lectiones Antiqtus, tom. iii. par. ii. p. 
208. Aventinus, Armed. Bbiorum, and others. 

3 As to the Franks, the Benedictine monks express 

themselves ingenuously,, Histoire Litteraire de la 
France, tome iii. introd. p. 8, 11, 13. As to the 
Anglo-Saxons, see what Gregory the Great himself 
allowed Of, BpistoL hh. ix. ep. 76. Op p.tom. ii. p* 1176, 
ed. Benedict. * Among ether things, he pesmitted the 
people on festal days to offer to the saints such victims 
: .had before offered to tfcete? gods. , Wilkins, 

Concilia Magna Britan, tom; i. p.18, Ac. 
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3. A great many Jews in various places 
undoubtedly made a profession of Chris- 
tianity. In the East, Justinian persuaded 
the Jews resident at Borium, a city of 
Libya, to acknowledge Christ. 1 In the 
West, many Jews yielded to the zeal and 
efforts of the kings of Gaul and Spain, and 
to those of Gregory the Great and Avitus 
[bishop of Clermont]. But it should be 
added, that far more were induced to make 
an external profession of Christianity by 
the rewards offered by the princes, and by 
the fear of punishment, than by the force 
of argument. In Gaul, during the reign 
of Childeric, the Jews were compelled to 
receive baptism ; and the same thing was 
done in Spain.* But Gregory the Great 
wished this practice to be discontinued. 3 

4. If full credit could be given to the 
writers of this age, this conversion of bar- 
barous nations to Christianity must be 
ascribed principally to prodigies and mira- 
cles. But a knowledge of the converted 
nations will forbid our believing these 
statements ; for had these nations seen so 
many wonderful deeds with their own eyes, 
they would have had a stronger faith in 
, Christianity,, and would have more reli- 
giously obeyed its precepts. With the 
majority, the example and influence of their 

! kings presented the chief argument for 

1 changing their religion. Nor were more 

1 solid reasons much needed; for the first 
- preachers of Christianity among^ them re- 
quired of them nothing very difficult, or 
| very repugnant to their inclinations ; they 
| were only to worship the images of Christ 
and of Tioly men, instead of those of their 
gods, and for the most part with the same 
ceremonies ; and to commit to memory cer- 
tain Christian formulas. Some preachers 
moreover, as might easily be proved, deemed 

it lawful and right to delude the senses of 
the ignorant people, and to palm on them 
natural events for divine interpositions. 

CHAPTER II. 

ADVERSE EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 

1. Although the imperial laws ordained 
that no public office should be held by any 
one who would not abjure. paganism, yet 
there were many learned and respectable 
men who followed the old religion in the 
midst of the Christians. The illustrious 
compiler of the Civil Law, Tribonianus, 4 is 
thought by some to have been averse from 
the Christian religion. Of Procopius, 5 the 
celebrated and intelligent historian, the 
same suspicion is entertained by not a few. 
And it is still more certain, that Agathias * 
of Smyrna, an advocate at the bar and 
also a historian, was an idolator. Indeed, 
as is commonly the case everywhere, the 
rigour of the laws fell only on those who 
had neither birth, nor wealth, nor the favour 
of the great to protect them. 

2. It is still more strange that the Pla- 
tonists, who were universally known to be 
hostile to Christianity, should have been 
allowed publicly to instil their principles, 
which were totally inconsistent with our 

■* Tribonianus was a native of Side in Pampbylia, 
flourished about a.d. 530, and died about a.d. 546. 
Richly furnished with Greek and Roman literature, he 
applied himself especially to the study of law. He was 
advanced to various civil offices, and was in high favour 
with Justinian, on account of his eminent talents and 
his obsequiousness. The Codex Justinianus was the 
joint work of Tribonianus and others; but the compila- 
tion of the Pandects and Institutes was committed to 
him as chief, with others to assist him. Tribonianus 
was avaricious and irreligious. He had been accused 
of atheism and paganism. The truth probably was, 
that he had no fixed religious principles. See Hermann, 
Hist. Juris Romani et Justiniani. lib. ii. cap. i. sec. 27, 
&c. and Gibbon, Decline and FaU, chap. xliv. — Mur. 
[Vol.viii. p. 42, &c. Milman’s Edition.— R. 

* Procopius of Caesarea (different from Procopius of 
Gaza), was a rhetorician, senator, and historian. He 
was secretary to the famous general Belisarius from 
533* to 542, during his campaigns in Asia, Africa, and 
Italy; and afterwards being made a Roman senator, 
resided at Constantinople, and devoted himself to 
writing the civil history of his own times; viz. De 
Bello Fersico , De Bello Vandalico, and De Bello Gotkico. 
His narration is elaborate and exact, and the style not 
unacceptable. He also wrote De JEdificiis Justiniani, 
In which he displays the munificence and greatness of 
that emperor : likewise, Anecdota sive Historia Arcana, 
in which he describes the vices and crimes of Justinian 
and his empress Theodora. Procopius was alive in the 
year 562. Some accuse him of leaning towards pagan- 
ism. He was probably a man of no religion, but ex- 
ternally a conformist to Christianity. His works were 
published, Greek and Latin, by Maltrel, Paris, 1662. 

2 vols. fol. See Cave, Hist. Lit. tom. i. p. 510.— Mur. 

6 Agathias, an advocate at Smyrna, continued the 
history of Procopius from the year 553 to a.d. 559, writ- 
ten in an easy but florid style. He also wrote eighty epi- 
grams. His works were published, Gr. and Lat. Paris, 
1660, fol. His history and that of Procopius are both 
in the Corpus Histories Byzantines Scriptorum. flee ; 
Lardner, Works, vol. ix. p. 85. — Mur. [See his life in 
Smith’s Diet, of Greek and’ Roman Biog. voL L p. 62. 
The writer considers him a Christian. — R. , _ . 



1 I Procopius, de JEdificiis Justiniani , lib. vi. cap. 2. 

1 2 Gregory of Tours, Hist. Francorum, lib. vi. cap. 

xviii. Launoi. de Veteri More Baptipeandi Judceos ,et 
Infidels, cap. i. in his Opp. tom. ii. par. ii. p. 700* 
704, [All these Jewish conversions were a victory of 
the Christians which did them little credit. Avitus, 
for instance, the bishop of Clermont, baptized five hun- 
dred Jews. But the circumstances were these : a Jew, 
having voluntarily received baptism, was proceeding 
home in the customary white robe, when meeting with 
some Jews, one of them poured some fetid oil on his 
white robe. The people soon kindled into a rage, and 
pulled down the synagogue; and the bishop sent word 
to the Jews, that they must all submit to be baptized 
or must quit the place. In this dilemma, five hundred 

1 preferred receiving baptism, and the rest removed to 
Marseilles, See Gregory of Tours, Hist. Francor . lib. 
t. chap. xi. — Schl. 

3 See hi? Epistles, lib, i. ep. xlvii. in his Opp. tom. ii. 
0 , 541, ed. Benedict, [or the extract from it in Baronius, 
tnnal. ad. ann. 591, tom. viii. pag. 26, 27, ed. Antw. 
i600„ Gregory commends the intentions of the Gallic 

1 bishops, but thinks that as such converts seldom per- 
! severed, and therefore exposed themselves to a heavier 
, punishment in the other world than if they had never 
been baptized, charity to them required that they should 
not be compelled to receive baptism. — Mur. 

— ■ 
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religion, into the minds of the youth, both 
in Greece and Egypt. This class of men 
affected indeed a high degree of moderation, 
and for the most part so qualified their ex- 
pressions as to make the pagan idolatry 
appear not very remote from Christianity. 
This is evident from the examples of Chal- 
cidius 1 and Alexander of Lycopolis. 2 Yet 
there were some among them who did not 
hesitate openly to attack the Christian reli- 
gion. Damascius in his life of his master 
Isidore and elsewhere, casts many reproaches 
on the Christians. 3 Simplicius in his 
Expositions of Aristotle not obscurely carps 
at the Christian faith. 4 The Epickeiremata 
xviii. contra Christianos , written by Pro- 
qlus, B were in everybody’s hands, and 
therefore received a confutation from John 

1 Concerning the religion of Chalcidius I have spoken 
m ray notes on Cudworth‘s Intellectual Syst. vol. i. p. 
732. f Chalcidius flourished about a. d. 330 and wrote 
his Latin translation of Plato's Timceus with a Com- 
mentary, at the suggestion (as is reported) of Hosius 
of Corduba. Some make him to have been archdeacon 
of Carthage. See above, cent. iv. pt. i. chap. i. sec 18, 
with note 7, p. 123; and Cave, Hist. Lit. tom. i. p. 199. 
—Mur. [These is a brief notice of him by Professor 
Ramsay in Smith's Diet, of Greek and Rom. Biog. vol. i. 
p. 679. The question of his being a Christian has been 
keenly discussed, and learned men have taken different 
sides. The best account of the controversy may be seen 
in Brucker, Hist. Crit. Philos, tom. iii. p. 472—485. 
— It. 

2 The treatise of this philosopher contra Manichoeos 
in Greek, was published by Combefis, Auctarium 
Nomss. Bibhoth. Patrum, tom. ii. Concerning his 
religion, Beausobre has given a critical dissertation, 
Histoire de Manichee et du ManichSisme , pt. ii. Discours. 
Prelim, sec. 13, p. 236, &c. [Alexander of Lycopolis 
in Thebais in Egypt flourished probably about a. d. 350. 
Fabricius supposes ( Biblioth . Gr. tom. v. p. 290), that 
he was first a pagan and a Manichee, and afterwards a 
catholic Christian, Cave is of the same opinion ( Hist. 
Lit. tom. ii. de Scriptor. incertoe cetatis). Beausobre 
lubi supra ) thinks he was a mere pagan. Lardner 
( Works , vol. iii. p. 384 ; vol. viii. p. 349, &c.) thinks 
he was a Gentile but well acquainted with the Manichees 
and other Christians ; that he had some knowledge of 
the Old and New Testaments to which he occasionally 
refers.^ He speaks with respect of Christ and the 
Christian philosophy, and appears to have been a learned 
and candid msxi.—Mur. 

* 3 Pbotius, Bibliotheca , cod. eexlii. p. 1027. [Damas- 
. cius was a native of Damascus, hut studied and taught 
r philosophy both at Athens and Alexandria. From the 
1 latter he fled to Persia during the persecution of the 
pagan, philosophers by the emperor Justinian, about the 
j year fi30. His subsequent history is unknown. He 
# $$j?Qte the lives oflsidorus and others, Commentaries 
four books on extraordinary events, all of 
[ ^hlw»« lost. Photius calls him €ty OLKpov 8vcrcr*Br)$, 

; irreligious < Codex clxxxi.), and gives an 

Ja£e f °f Isidore, Cod. eexlii. — Mur. 

A * native of Cilicia, a disciple of Damas- 
cus and sat eclectic philosopher, was one of those who 
fled into Persia about the year 530. He returned a few 
yeat* after, and wrote commentaries on some of the 
I philosophical anit! physical works of Aristotle ; also a 
, 011 ^miMon of Epictetus; both 

I edited, Greek*and Latin,% ^plf, Leyden, 1640, 4to. 

i. • Foetal ™tom at Constantinople a. d. 410, 
studied at Alexandria and at Athens, and became head 
of the ^philosophical school in the latter place in the 
H i e He i was araan of much 

philosophical reading, a great enthusiast, a bold and 
whimsical speculator, and a most vohmfinous writer. 
His eighteen Arguments against the Christians are so 
many woofs that the world was eternal. ^This work 
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Philoponus. 6 So muck licence would not 
have been allowed to these men, had there 
not been among the magistrates many who 
were Christians in name and outward ap- 
pearance, rather than in reality 
3. The Christians in some places had 
occasion even in this century, to complain 
of the barbarity and cruelty of their enemies. 
During the greater part of it the Anglo 
Saxons, -who had seized upon Britain, 
brought every kind of calamity and suffering 
upon the former inhabitants of the country 
who were Christians. 7 The Huns having 
made an irruption into Thrace, Greece, and 
other provinces, during the reign of Justi- 
nian treated the Christians with cruelty; 8 
yet they appear to have been influenced not 
so much by a hatred of Christianity, as by 
hostility to the Greek empire. A great 
change in the state of Italy took place 
about the middle of this century under 
Justinian I. This emperor by !N arses his 
general overturned the kingdom of the 
Ostrogoths in that country, after it had 
stood ninety years, and annexed Italy to 
his empire. But under the emperor Justin 
the Lombards, a very warlike German 
tribe under their King Alboiii, and accom- ■ 
panied by some other German people, broke 
into Italy from Pannonia in the year 568 ; 
and having possessed themselves of the 
whole country, except Rome and Ravenna, 
founded a new kingdom at Pavia. Under 
these new lords, who were not only bar- * 
barians but averse from Christianity, the 
Italian Christians for a time endured im- 
mense evils and calamities. But their first 
rage gradually subsided and the Lombards 
became more civilized. . Autharis, their 
third king, made a profession of Christianity 
in the year 587, hut he embraced the Arian 
creed. His successor Agilulph, however, 
was induced by his queen, Theodelinda, to 

with the confutation of John Philoponus was published 
in Greek, Venice, 1535, fol.; and in Latin, Lyons, 1557, 
fol. — Mur. 

6 See Fabricius, Biblio. Grce. vol. iii. p. 522, &c. 
[and Brucker, Historia Crit. Philos, tom. ii. p. 491, 

^ Bamberger’s Zuverldssige Nctchnchten. tom. iii. 
p. 391. — Schl. 

7 Ussher, Index Chronolog. Antiq. Bccles. Britan . ad 
ann. 508, pte 1123 [and still more to the purpose, ad 
arm. 511* p. 1125, and ad arm. 597, p. 1151, &c. At 
the beginning of this century the Saxons held only 
Kent and Sussex, embracing about three counties in 
the south-east part of England; all the rest of the 
country was inhabited by Ohyfofefan Britons But 
during this century the Saxons gSlyeSktS 
conquests; and before the century dosed the. Britons 
were shut up amongthe mountains of Wales ahd*€om- 

ex " ce P t a few in Cumberland on the borders of 
Scotland, or were driven to take refuge beyond seas. 
Over all the rest of England paganism reigned; the 

i a Procopius, Bello Persico, Kb. ii, cap. iv. 
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abandon the Arian sect, and join the Catho- 
lics of the Nicene creed. 1 Chosroes, the 
king of Persia, exceeded all others in bar- 
barity, for he publicly declared that he 


■would make war, not upon Justinian, but 
upon the God of the Christians; and he 
cut off an immense number of Christians 
by various modes of execution. 2 


PART II. 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


" CHAPTER I. 

THE HISTORY OP LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

1. Every one knows that the irruption 
of the fierce and barbarous nations into most 
of the provinces of the west, was extremely 
prejudicial to literature and to every 
species of learning. All the liberal arts and 
sciences would have become wholly extinct, 
had they not found some feeble protection 
among the bishops and monks. To most 
of those churches which are called cathe- 
drals, schools were annexed, in which either 
the bishop himself or some one appointed 
by him instructed the youth in the seven 
liberal arts, as a preparation for the study 
if the sacred books. 3 The monks and nuns 
were nearly all required by the founders of 
their houses, to devote some portion of every 
day to the reading of the works of the 
ancient fathers of the church, who were 
supposed to have exhausted the fountains 
of sacred knowledge. 4 It was therefore 
necessary that libraries should be formed 
in the monasteries, and that books should 
be multiplied by being transcribed. This 
labour of transcribing books was generally 
assigned to the more feeble-bodied monks, 
who werfe unable to encounter severe labour. 
To these establishments we owe the pre- 
servation of all the ancient authors which 
have come down to us, both sacred and 
profane. Moreover in most of the monas- 
teries schools were opened, in which the 
abbot or some one of the monks instructed 
the children and youth who were devoted 
to a monastic life. 3 


1 Paulus Diaconus, De Gestis Long obardorum, lib. ii. 
cap. ii.; and cap. xxvii. p. 219, 231, ed. Lindenbrog ; 
Muratori, Antiq. Italics, tom. i. p. 14; tom. ii. p. 297, 
fcc. ; and Annales Italici. Giannone, hist: de Naples, 
[liv.iv. chap, iii.] tom. i. p. 202, &c. 

2 Procopius, de Bello Persiro , lib. ii. cap. xxvi. 

3 Fleury, Discours sur VHist. EccUs. depute Van. 600, 
&c. ; sec. 21, &c. in his Hist. Eccles. tome xiii. p. 56 ; 
Hist, Litter . de la France , tome iii. Introd. sec. 32, p. 1 2, 
&c. ; C-onringius, Antiquit. Academics, pages 66—167, 

i ed. Heumann. [Gregory of Tours, lib. vi. cap. xxxvi 

Schl.- 

4 Benedict of Aniane, Concordia Regularum , lib. ii. 
p. 55, 64, 75, 77, SO, 100, lib. iii. p. 16—41, &c. ed. 
Menard ; Mabillon, Prcef. ad Scecul. i. Acta Sanctor. 
Ord. Benedict, p. 44, &c. 

5 Benedict, Concordia Regular, lib. ii. p. 232 ,* Mabil- 


2. But not to mention that many of the 
bishops and others who had control over 
the monks were inattentive to their duty, 
and that others had strong prejudices 
against learning and science, which they 
apprehended to be hazardous to piety — a 
fault, commonly attributed to Gregory the 
Great, bishop of Rome, who it is said wished 
to have many of the ancient authors com- 
mitted to the flames 6 — not to mention also 
that some of the bishops, of set purpose, 
cultivated ignorance and barbarism, which 
they confounded with Christian simplicity; 7 
to pass over these considerations, it remains 
to be stated, that the branches of learning 
taught in these schools were confined within 

Ion, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Benedict , tom. i. p. 314, &c. 

[ And yet it is certain that these monkish schools kept 
aloof from the sources of real learning — I mean the 
ancient classic authors ; and that the best interpreters 
of Scripture among the fathers, such as Origen and 
Theodoras of Mopsuestia, were left to moulder in the 
dust. On the contrary the young monks were occupied 
with reading and transcribing the most silly fables and 
legends, by which their understandings and. their ima- 
ginations were injured past recovery. In the Rule ot 
Isidore it is expressly stated : Libros gentilium, hcereti - 
corum , legere nefas . — Schl. 

t> Liron, Singularites Histor. et Litter, tome i. p. 166, 
&c. [That Gregory was opposed to all secular learning 
appears incontrovertibly from his conduct towards 
Desiderius, bishop of Vienne. This bishop was a man 
of great merit, virtues, and learning. But he instructed 
some of his friends in grammar and the fine arts, and i 
read with them the pagan poets. Gregory looked upon 
all this as horrible wickedness; and therefore hesitated 
about sending him the pall, and reproved him very 
sharply in an epistle which is still extant. (Gregory 
Eptet. lib. ix. ep. xlviii.) “Because (says the honest 
pope who esteemed it no wrong to praise extravagantly 
the greatest villains and the crudest murderers) the 
praises of Christ and those of Jupiter cannot have place 
in the same mouth. And consider how enormous a 
crime it is for a bishop to sing I which would be unbe- 
coming even in a religious layman. The more horrible 
this is in a priest the more earnestly and faithfully 
should it be inquired into. If it should hereafter appear 
clearly that the reports which have reached me are 
false, and that you do not study vanities and secular 
literature (nec vos nugis et secularibus literis studere) ; 

I shall praise God who has not permitted your heart to 
be defiled with the blasphemous praises of the horrible 
ones.” But whether it be true, as John of Salisbury 
states ( De Nugis Curialium , lib. ii. cap. xxvi. ; and lib. 
viii. cap. xix.) that he caused the Palatine or Capitoline 
library to be burned, or as Antoninus of Florence tells 
us (see Vossius, De Historicte Latinte , p. 98) that he 
cofnraitted to the flames Livy’s History must be con* 
sidered uncertain, as the witnesses are so modern. Yet ! 
it would not be improbable in a man of such flaming zeal 
against the pagan writers — Schl. 

7 Mabillon, Praef. ad Sceculum I. [ Acta Sana. Q;rd,l 
Benedicti , p. xlvi. 
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very narrow limits, 1 and tLat the teachers and others. But when the emperor Jus- 
were ignorant and incompetent. Greek tinian, by an . express law, forbade the 
literature was almost everywhere neglected; teaching of philosophy at Athens 5 (which 
and those who professed to cultivate Latin, is undoubtedly to be understood of this, 
consumed their time on grammatical subtil- species of philosophy), and manifested pe- 
ties and niceties, as is manifest from the euliar displeasure against those who would 
examples of Isidorus and Cassiodorus. not renounce idolatry, all these philoso- 
Eloquence had degenerated into rhetori- phers took up their residence among the I 
cal blustering, made up of motley and Persians, the enemies of the Romans. 6 They 
frigid figures and barbarous phraseo- returned indeed in the year 533, on the 
logy, as is shown by those who composed restoration of peace between the Persians 
, with most elegance, such as Boethius, and the Romans; 7 but they were never 
Cassiodorus, Ennodius, and others. The able to recover their former credit, and 
other liberal arts, as they were called, they gradually ceased to keep up their 
contained nothing elevated and liberal, but schools. Such was the termination of this 
consisted of only a few precepts, and those sect, which had been a most troublesome 
very dry. . one to the church for many centuries. On ' 

3. Philosophy was wholly excluded from the contrary, the Aristotelian philosophy I 
the schools which were under the direction gradually emerged from its obscurity, 
of the clergy; for nearly all supposed that and received explanations, particularly! 
religious persons could do very well without from the commentaries of John Philoponus. 
it, or rather ought never to meddle with it. And it became necessary for the Greeks to | 

| The most eminent, and indeed almost the acquaint themselves with it, because the 1 
only Latin philosopher of this age, was the Monophy sites and the Restorians endea-| 
'celebrated Boethius, privy counsellor to voured to confute the adherents to the 
! Theodoi’ic, king of the Ostrogoths in Italy, councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, by* 
He embraced the Platonic system ; 2 but like arguments suggested by this philosophy, 
most of the younger Platonists, approved 5. For the Nestorians as well as the* 
also the precepts of Aristotle, and illus- Monophysites, who lived in the East, kept 
trated them by his writings. He is there- their eye upon Aristotle; and to enable their 
fore not improperly regarded as the man adherents to be good disputants, translated 
whose labours brought the Aristotelian his principal works out of Greek into their, 
philosophy into higher repute among the vernacular tongues. Into the Syriac lan- 
i Latins, than it had hitherto been. guage, Sergius Rasainensis, aMonophysite 

I 4. Among the. Greeks, the liberal arts and a philosopher, translated the writings 
i were cultivated with more zeal in several of Aristotle. 8 In Persia, one Uranius,°a 
places ; and some of the emperors encoura- Syrian, propagated his doctrines, and even 
ged all branches of learning with honours instilled them into the mind of Chosroes, 
} and rewards: 8 yet the number of the men the king, who was studious of such matters. 9 
,of genius is much smaller than in the Another, who was doubtless of the Restorian 
I preceding century. When this century sect (for no other in this age prevailed in 
commenced, the younger Platonism was Persia, the Greeks being excluded), pre- 

: flourishing in full splendour. The schools 

,of Alexandria and Athens were under . v aTinoo .. „ . „ 

liters of high credit, Damascus, Isidore,* aSSTSSSSSSS 
bimphcius, Eulamius, Hernias, Priscian, f J om J know not what unpublished Chronkm, is ad- 
— duced by Alemannus, Ad Procopii Historian. Arcanum, 

aIS^ot^ 3 b£ tt O < i SSi0dO^JS, Uber ** septem Dis ~ and Suidas? a iiLp °i7 f^seem Prefer 
an. one who with some 


mutoria page8 9< - a72 * 

Oh^<tofcS^^&&** 0fhiSbelllSa ^gathhu, De ^ ?***”* l‘b. ii. p. 48. That 

annexed to his de AnUquit. Academicis ^ no ^’ 9,8 deputing about the patsi- 

* .f** Bractoaf* aoCoont oTMdore, in Ms Hist. Crit. T ° rra ^J T ^ teal 

Phtlos. tom. ii. p. 341. Isidore ufaedted Gazams from Sww m s0 , Ili ?b esteem with King 

his native place, Gaza in Palestine: and this discrimi- C9n8 * an ^y at- his table. He 

ss-E-sa 1514016 
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Chap. ii.J 

sented the same king with a Persian trans- 
lation of Aristotle. 1 Yet there were among 
these Christians some who, rejecting both 
Plato and Aristotle, chose to philosophize 
or speculate according as their own genius 
led them. Such was the Nestor ian Cosmas, 
called Indicopleustes, whose opinions were 
quite peculiar, and more consentaneous with 
those of the orientals than with those of 
the Greeks. 2 Such also was the writer, 
from whose Exposition of the Octateuch, 
Photius has preserved some extracts. 3 

CHAPTER II. 

HISTORT OF THE TEACHERS IN THE CHURCH. 

1. In the constitution of the Christian 
church there was no important change. 
But the two prelates who considered them- 
selves and were regarded by others as 
standing at the head of the whole church, 
the bishops of Rome and Constantinople, 
were incessantly contending for priority 
and about the extent of their territories 
and j urisdiction. The bishop of Constanti- 
nople not only claimed the primacy in tne 
eastern churches, but maintained that his 
see was in nor respect inferior to that of 
Rome. The pontiffs of Rome were ex- 
ceedingly disturbed at this, and contended 
that their see held a rank and pre-eminence 
[ above that of Constantinople. In particul ar 
the Roman pontiff, Gregory the Great, did 
so in the year 587 ; when John of Constan- 
tinople, surnamed the Faster on account of 
the austerity of his life, had by his own 
authority assembled a council of eastern 
bishops at Constantinople, to decide on 
charges brought against Peter [Gregory] 
bishop of. Antioch; and on this occasion 
had arrogated to himself the title of oecu- 
menical or universal bishop. 4 * For although 

1 Ag&thias, De Rebus Justiniani, lib. ii. p. 48, ed. 

Venetse. ' 

2 Montfaucon, Prcef. ad Cosman, p. 10, &c. in his 
Collectio Nov. Pair. Grscorum . [This Cosmas was 
an Egyptian monk. In early life he was a merchant, 
and trafficked through the whole length of the Red 
Sea and quite to India; whence he got the name of 
Indicopkudes, an Indian Navigator. A fter many years 
spent in this manner he took up his residence in a mo- 
nastery in Egypt, and devoted himself to composing 
books. His chief work is Topographia Chri&tiwna give 
Christianorum opinio de mundo. It is his great aim to 
prove the earth not spherical but a vast oblong plain ; 
the length, east and west, being double the breadth. 
He argues from Scripture, reason, testimony, and the 
authority of the fathers. But while pressing his main 
point he introduces much valuable geographical infor- 
mation, which he had collected in his voyages. He 
flourished and probably wrote about a.d. 535. The 
best edition is that of Montfaucon, Greek and Latin, in 
Collects Nov. Patr. On tom. ii. Paris, 1706. See Cave’s 
Hist. Liter, tom. i. p. 515, &c. — Mur. 

3 Photius, JBiblioth. cod. xxxvi. pages 22, 23. 

4 Mosheim here confounds dates, names, and trans- 

actions. Gregory (not Peter) bishop of Antioch, being 
accused of incest and other crimes appealed from the 

tribunal of the governor of the East to the Emperor 


the bishops of Constantinople had long used 
this title, which wUs capable of a harmless 
interpretation, yet Gregory concluded from | 
the time and the occasion on which it was | 
now used, that John was aiming at a supre- I 
macy over all Christian churches ; and he ; 
therefore wrote letters to the emperor and 
to others, in which he vehemently inveighed 
against this title. But he could effect 
nothing, and the bishops of Constantinople 
continued to assume it, though not in the 
sense which Gregory supposed. 6 

2. The bishop of Rome persevering in 
his opposition excited commotion every- 
where, in order to bring the Christian world 
under his own control. And he was in some 
degree successful, especially in the west; 
but in tbe east scarcely any would listen to 
him, unless actuated by hostility to the 
bishop of Constantinople, who was always 
in a condition to oppose his ambitious 
designs in that quarter. How greatly the 
ideas of many had advanced respecting the 
powers of the bishop of Rome, cannot better 
be shown than by the example of Ennodius, 
tbe insane flatterer of Symmachus, who, 
among other extravagant expressions, said 
the pontiff judges in the place of God. 6 
But on the other hand, there are numerous 
proofs that the emperors, as well as some 

Mauricius; and the emperor (not the patriarch John) 
called a council or appointed a court of Commissioners 
at Constantinople in 587, composed of patriarchs (or 
their delegates), Roman senators, and metropolitans, to 
hear and decide the case. (See Bvagrius, Hist. Pecks. 
lib. vi. cap. vii. Evagrius was Gregory’s counsellor at 
the trial, and has given us nearly all the information 
which has reached us respecting this council.) On this 
occasion it is said John, the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, was honoured with the title of universal bishop— 
a title which had for some time been used by the bishops 
of that see. The decisions of this council being sent to 
Pelagius II. (not to Gregory the Great) bishop of Rome, 
Pelagius confirmed the acquittal of Gregory of Antioch, 
but remonstrated strongly against .the title given to 
John. His letters on the occasion are lost, but they 
are mentioned by his successor. In the year 590 Pela- 
gius died, and was succeeded by Gregory the Great; and 
he finding that John continued to use this title, took up 
the business in earnest about the year 595, and for 
some years laboured by entreaties and threats, and con- 
tinued applications to the emperors and to the other 
eastern patriarchs, to divest the Constantinopolitan 
patriarchs of a title which he maintained to be profane, 
anti-christian, and infernal , by whomsoever assumed. 
See Gregory the Great, Epistol lib. iv. ep. xxxvi. xxxviii. 
and lib. vi. ep. xxxix. &c. Bower’s Lives of the Popes 
(Pelagius II.), vol. ii. p, 459, and (Gregory) vol. ii. 
pages 505, 511, 517; Natalis Alexander. Hist. Eccles 
ssecul. vi. cap. ii. art. xii. xiii. tom. x. p. 18, 25, &c. 
ed. Paris, 1743. — Mur, 

5 Gregory the Great, EpistoL lib. iv. v. vi. All the 
passages in these epistles relating to this important 
subject are collected and illustrated by Launoi, Assertio 
in Primlegium S. Medardi , Opp. tom. iii. pt. ii. p. 266, 
&c. See le Quien, Oriens ChmOanus , tom. i. p. 67, 5sc. 
Pfaff, Piss. de Titulo CEcumeniri ; in the Tempe Hel- 
vetica, tom. iv. p. 99, and the authors there mentioned. I 
[The full title of PfafF’s dissertation is, De titulo Patri- 
archs CEcumenici, porno eridos inter Gr&cam et Latinash 
ecclesias ; it is very necessary to be consulted in study- 
ing this contest. — R. 

6 See his Apolageticurr. pro Synodo, in the BibttotL 

| Mag. Patr. tom. xv. p. 248, ed. Park. , . V 
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: whole nations, would not patiently bear 
, this new yoke. 1 The Gothic kings in Italy 
would not allow the bishop of .Rome to 
domineer excessively there ; nor would they 
allow any one to be considered as pontiff 
, whom they had not approved, and they 
1 wished to have his election controlled by 
1 their decisions. 2 These kings also enacted 
, laws relative to religious matters, arraigned 
| the clergy before their tribunals, and sum- 
1 moned ecclesiastical councils. 3 And the 
pontiffs themselves paid homage to these 
sovereigns and afterwards to the emperors 
in a submissive manner ; for they had not 
yet become so lost to all shame as to look 
upon temporal sovereigns as their vassals. 4 
j ^ 3. The. clergy were previously in posses- 
sion of high privileges and great wealth, 
and the Superstition of this century added 
considerably to both. For it was supposed 
that sins might be expiated by munificence 
f to churches and to monks ; and that the 
prayers of departed saints, which were most 
efficacious with God, might be purchased 
| by presents offered to them, and by temples 
dedicated to their names. 5 This increase 
of wealth and privileges was accompanied 
with an equal increase of the vices usually 
attendant on affluence, in the clergy of all 
ranks from the highest to the lowest ; p as is 
manifest even from the laws enacted by 
councils and by the emperors to regulate 
j the lives and morals of the clergy. 7 For 


what need was there of guarding the morals 
of these men with such ramparts of laws, if 
they manifested some degree of love for, 
virtue and piety? Yet the efficacy of these 
laws was slight; for so great was the 
reverence for the clergy, that their most 
atrocious offences were visited with the 
gentlest chastisements; and this emboldened 
them to perpetrate any iniquity. 

4. What sort of men the bishops of Rome ' 
were, who wished to be thought the chiefs 
and fathers of the whole Christian church, 1 
and also the body of the clergy under them 
at Rome, best appears from the long and 
violent contest between Symmachus and 
Laurentius ; which broke out in the year 
498, and was at length settled by the Gothic 
king Theodorie. Each maintained that he 
himself was the regularly constituted pontiff, 
and each accused “the other of the most 
abominable crimes, and not without an 
appearance of truth. Three councils as- 
sembled at Rome were notable to terminate 
the fierce quarrel ; in the fourth, Theodorie 
having taken up the business, soon after 
the commencement of the century, Sym- 
machus was at length pronounced innocent. 
But the adverse party continued to deny ' 
that justice had been done them by this 
decision ; and this led Ennodius of Pavia 
to write his Apology for the Council and 
for Symmachus. 8 From this treatise, which 


1 See particularly respecting Spain, Mich. Geddes, 
On the Papal Supremacy , chiefly with relation to the 
ancient Spanish church; published among his Miscel- 
laneous Tracts, vol. ii. p. I, &c. 

2 See Mascov, Hist. Germanorum , tom. Ii. note, 
p, 113. 

3 Basnage, Hist, des Eglises Reformees, tome i. p. 381, 
&c. [Thus, e. g. Theodorie assembled the Italian 
bishops at Rome, to settle the contested election of 
Symmachus to the papal chair. (Walch, Hist, der 
Eirchenversam. p. 347.) The council of Orleans in 511 
was held by order of Clovis ribid. p. 351) ; another at 
Orleans in 533 by order of Childebert (ibid. p. 367): 
and in the year 549 (ibid. p. 375) : and at Clermont by 
order of Theudebert (ibid. 368 ).—/SchL 

4 See the collections from Gregory the Great, by 
L&unoi, De Regia Potestate in Matrimon. Opp. tom. i. 
par. ii. p. 691, &c. and Assertio in Privilegium S. Me - 
dardi, Opp. tom. iii. par. ii. p. 275; Giannone, Histoire 
de Naples, tome ii. p. 282, &e. ; and livr. iii. chap. vi. 
sec. 6. — Mur. 

* Thus, e. g. Gregory (in cap. xv. Jobi, lib. adi. cap. 
xiciU,) says : 4 * Whenever, after committing a crime we 
give alms, we do as it were compensate for our wicked 
actions.” So also in his epistles (lib. ix. ep. xxxviii.) • j 
‘‘The intercessions in heaven of him whose body you 1 
have covered on earth will protect you from all sms.” 
&c — Scfit. 

* Theophanes (on the second year of Justinian’s 
reign) states that Esaias, bishop of Rhodes, and Alex- 
ander; bishop of Diospolis in Thrace, were for the crime 
of sodomy deprived of their offices, and castrated by 
order of the emperor ; and then carried about as a show 
with a herald proclaiming: “ All ye bishops beware of 
disgracing your venerable office.” So in the epistles of 
Gregory the Great many proofs occur of impure con- 
duct among the clergy j e. g. lib. viii. ep. ad.; lib. hi. 
ep. xx vi. and ix.; lib. i. ep. xviii. xlii SfcM. 

7 Thus, e. g. in the council of Agde in Gaul (can. 41 ), 
it was enacted, that a clergyman who should get drunk, , 


snoma De exciuaea me enuren lor tnirty days, or under- 
go corporeal punishment ; and (can. 42) the clergy were 
forbidden to exercise the art of fortune-telling. Har- 
duin, Concilia, tom. ii. p. 1002. Other laws forbid 
simony, concubinage, perj ary, usury, and gaudy dress, 
in the clergy. In Harduin’s Concilia, tom. hi. p. 529, 
mention is made of many nuns, at the head of whom 
were two princesses, Chrotildis and Basine, who broke 
from the nunnery at Poictiers, and a part of whom were 
found pregnant, and also, committed the most shameful 
acts of violence. And in page 531, he mentions one 
ASgidius, bishop of Rheims, who used forged documents 
before the council of Mets; and for treasonable prac- 
tices was removed from office. See Fleury, Hist. 
Ecclesiast. liv. xxxv. sections 5—8.— Schl. 

8 This apology is extant in the Biblioth . Magn. Patr. 
tom. xv. p. 248, &c. [And in most of the Collections 
of Councils.- This contest may be worth describing 
more fully.— On the death of the pontiff Athanasius, in 
the year 498, not only the clergy but the people and 
the senate of Rome, were divided about a successor. 
Symmachus, a deacon, and Laurentius, the archpresby- 
ter, were both chosen on the same day by their respect- 
ive, parti sans ; and so eager were hoth parties to carry 
their point, that the whole city was in an uproar, and 
many battles and much bloodshed took place in the 
streets and in the public places. To end the dire 
contest, the leading men on hoth sides agreed to refer 
the contested point to the decision of Theodorie, the 
An an king, resident at Ravenna. He decided, that the 
one who should be found to have had most votes, and 
to have been elected at the earliest hour, should be 
of lef £i p S tiff U TM. Secured the election 

J* Sy“ machu f- .The king likewise ordered the bishops 
*?-?“** relations for the election of future popes, 
SjoW Prevent the recurrence of similar d&cufi 
Thl ®. was done the year 499 . But the party 
of Laurentius were not yet quiet. In the year 500 they 
accused Symmachus of several heinous crimes befbre 
the king; and the tumults and civil wars of Rome were 
renewed with increased violence. Some senators In- 
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abounds in rhetorical colouring, we may 
clearly learn that the foundations of that 
exorbitant power which the pontiffs after- 
wards obtained, were already laid ; but not 
that Symmachus had been inconsiderately 
and unjustly accused. 

5. The progress of monkery was very 
great both in the East and in the West. In 
the East, whole armies of monks might have 
been enrolled, without any sensible dimi- 
nution of the number anywhere. In the 
West, this mode of life found patrons and 
followers almost without number in all the 
provinces ; which is apparent from the va- ! 
rious rules drawn up by different indivi- ; 
duals for regulating the lives of monks and 
nuns. 1 In Great Britain, one Congal is 
said to have persuaded an immense number 
to abandon active life and spend their days 
in solitude, according to a rule which he 
prescribed. 2 His disciples filled Ireland, 
Gaul, Germany, Switzerland, and other 
countries with convents of monks. The 
most famous of them was Columbanus, who 
has left us a rule of his own, distinguished 
for its simplicity and brevity. 3 The whole 

formed the king of the state of Rome, and requested 
him to send a visitor thither, with full power to settle 
all the difficulties. Peter, bishop of Altino, was ap- 
pointed. He repaired to Rome, and at once suspended 
Sy mma chus, and took the goods of the church into his 
own hands. This enraged the partisans of Symmachus 
to madness, and prostrated all order and subordination. 
Being apprised of the state of things, the king now 
repaired to Rome in person, and spent six months in 
tranquillizing that distracted city. He ordered all the 
bishops of Italy to meet in council, and decide on the 
charges against Symmachus. The council held several 
meetings in that and the following years. Symmachus, 
when sent for, set out to go to the council attended by 
a mob; a battle ensued in the streets, several were 
killed, Symmachus himself was wounded, turned back, 
and refused to appear before the council. The council, 
after some delay, proceeded in his absence; decreed 
that the witnesses, being slaves, were incompetent to 
prove anything; and therefore dismissed the complaint. 
The friends of Laurentius protested against the deci- 
sion. The council met again, and adopted as their 
own the apology for them drawn up by Ennodius. See 
Bower’s Lives of the Popes. ( Symmachus) vol. ii. pages 
248 — 261. Harduin, Concilia , tom. ii. p. 961, &c. 975, 

. 83, 989. — Mur. 

1 Host of these rules are extant in Holstenius, Codex 
Regularum, par. ii* published at Rome, 1661, in 3 vols. 

4 to. Add Martene and Durand, Thesaurus novus 
Anecdotorum, tom. i. p. 4. 

2 Ussher, Primor . Eccles. Britan, pages 132, 441, 
911. [Comgallus or Congellus was an Irish monk who 
founded several monasteries; the most important of 
which was that of Banchor or Bangor (on the south 
shore of Carrickfergus bay in the north-easterly part of 
Ireland), erected about a.d. 530. Congal is said to 
have ruled over three thousand monks living in different 
monasteries and cells. See Ussher, ubi supra.— -Mur,.' 
[See also Lanigan’s Eccles. Hut. of Ireland , 2d edition, 
Dub. 1829, vol. ii. p. 62, bc.—R. 

3 Ussher, Syltoge Antiq. Epist • Hibernic . pages 5 — 

1 5 ; Holstenius, Codex Regular, tom. ii. p. 48, &c.; Ma- 
billon, Prof. ad Acta Sanctor. Ord . Bened . Ssecul, ii. 
p. iv. {St. polumbanus (a different person from Co- 
Lumba, the apostle of Scotland, mentioned p. 214, 
above) was bom in Leinster, Ireland, about the year 
559. After a good education in the literature of that 
age he became a monk in the monastery of Bangor, 
under Congal In the year 589, with twelve compa- 
nions, he nassed through England into Gaul ; and 
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[ monastic order abounded with fanatics and 
profligates. In the eastern monasteries 
there were more fanatics than knaves. In 
the western there were more knaves than 
fanatics. 

6. A new order of monks, which in time 
absorbed all the others in the West, was 
established at mount Cassino, in the year 
529, by Benedict of Nursia, a devout and 
a distinguished man according to the stan- 
dard of that age. His j Rule is still extant, 
and it shows that it was not his aim to bring 
all monks under his regulations, but rather 
to found a new society, more stable, ot 
better morals, and living under milder rules 
than the other monks; the members of which 
should lead a retired and holy life spent in 
prayers, reading, manual labour, and the 
instruction of youth.- 4 But his followers 

settled in Burgundy, where he built the monastery of 
Luxeuil, or Luvovium; and there he spent about 
twenty years with great reputation. But in the year 
610, having offended Theodoric the king byreproving 
his vices, he was banished that territory; and after 
wandering a few years in different parts of Gaul and 
Germany along the Rhine, and spending three years 
near Bregentz in Helvetia, he went into Italy, was re- 
ceived kindly by Agilulph the Lombard king, built the 
monastery of Bobbio near Pavia, presided over it one 
year, and then died about a.d. 615. He was a man of 
superior genius and possessed vast influence. Hi> 
works yet remaining are his monastic rule, his monas- 
tic discipline, some poems and epistles, and seventeen 
discourses, which were published at Louvain in 
by Patrick Fleming, an Irish monk. His life, writtei 
by Jonas, an abbot of Bobbio, while several cotempora 
ries of Columbanus were yet living, is extant in Ma 
billon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. ii. p. 2—26, 
— Mur. [See a full account of this Columbanus in 
Lanigan’s Eccles. Hut. of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 63, &c ; 
and a brief notice of him and his works in B£hr, Gesch 
der Romis. Liter. Suppl. vol. part ii. p. 464. Fleming’s 
work is exceedingly rare; it is entitled. Collectanea 
Sacra , seu S Columbani , &c. Acta et Opuscula ,* but 
its contents are republished with additions, in Gallan- 
dius, j Biblio. Vet. Patrum, vol. xii. p. 319, &c. At this 
ancient monastery at Bobbio one of the most valuable 
of the mediaeval libraries was early collected. We have 
a curious catalogue of its contents as they stood in the 
10th century (though imperfect), preserved by Muratori 
in his Antiq. Italic#, vol. iii. Diss. 43, p. 818: and 
another compiled in the year 1461, which is printed 
entire in the Appendix to Amad. Peyron, M. T. Cice- 
roni* Fragm. Inedita, Stut. &c. 1824, 4to. To this 
work is prefixed a very interesting dissertation. Be 
Biblio . Bobiensi a collection of books or rather manu- 
scripts which, dispersed as it now is among the libra- 
ries of Milan, Turin, Parma, and the Vatican, has 
yielded some important additions both to classical and 
theological learning. In it were preserved, in addition 
to the Fragmenta above referred to, Cicero De Repub - 
lica. the Epistles of Fronto, and other works published 
by Cardinal Mai — R. 

4 See Mabillon, Acta Sanctor . Ord. Bened. tom. i. 
and Annales Ord Benedict, tom. i.: Helyot [Histoire 
des Ordres monastiques, religieux et militaires , &c. in 8 
vols, 4to, Paris, 1714-19], and the other historians of 
the monastic orders. [Benedict was born of reputable 
parents at Nursia in Italy, a.d. 480. At the age of 
fourteen he was sent to Rome for education ; but dis- 
gusted with the dissipations of the city and the school, 
he soon ran away and concealed himself three years in 
a cave at Sublacum [Subiago], about forty miles from 
Rome. At length he was discovered and his cell be- 
came much frequented. He was now chosen abbot of 
a monastery in the vicinity ; but the rigour of his dis- 
cipline gave offence, and he relinquished the office and 
returned to Sublacum, where he continued till abnu f 
the year 529. Many monks here joined him, and h** 
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1 * departed widely from the principles of their 
founder; for after they had acquired im- 
mense riches from the liberality of princes 
and pious individuals, they gave themselves 
up to luxury, idleness, and every vice; be- 
came involved in civil affairs and the cabals 
of courts ; were intent on multiplying vain 
and superstitious rites, and most eager to 
advance the authority and power of the 

Roman pontiffs. JSTone of these things 
were enjoined or permitted by St. Bene- 
dict, whose Rule, though still highly ex- ! 
tolled, has for many ages ceased to be 
observed. 1 Yet the institution of Benedict 
changed the state of monkery in the West 
in various respects, not the least important 
of which was, that the profession and en- 
gagement made by the monks bound them 
for ever to observe his rules; whereas 
previously, the monks changed the rule and 
regulations of their founders at pleasure. 2 | 

had twelve cells each containing twelve monks under 
hu jurisdiction. Many of the first Roman famihes 
placed their sons under his instruction, and his repu- 
tation for piety and for miracles procured him almost 
unbounded respect. But his fame excited the envy of 
some clergymen, and led to plots against his life. After 

1 twenty-five years spent at Sublacum he retired to 

I mount Cassino, about fifty miles south of Sublacum 
! and about as far from Naples. Here he converted a 
body of pagan mountaineers and turned their temple 
| into a monastery, in which he spent the remainder or 
his days in quietude and honour. He died about a.d. 
543. His life was written by Pope Gregory the Great, 
and constitutes the second book of his Dialogues ; It is 
also inserted in Mabillon’s Acta Sanctor. Ord. Ben. 
tom. i. p. 1 — 25. According to the Rule of Bene- 
dict the monks were to rise at 2 a.m. in winter (and m 
summer at such hours as the abbot might direct), re- 
pair to the place of worship for vigils, and then spend 
the remainder of the night in committing psalms, 
private meditation, and reading. At sunrise they as- 
sembled for matins, then spent four hours in labour, 
then two hours in reading, then dined and read in 
private till half-past two p.m. when they met again for 
worship; and afterwards laboured till their vespers. 
In their vigils and matins twenty-four Psalms were to 
be chanted each day, so as to complete the Psalter every 
week. Besides their social worship, seven hours each 
day were devoted to labour, two at least *to private 
study, one to private meditation, and the rest to meals, 
sleep, and refreshment. The labour was agriculture, 
gardening, and various mechanical trades, and each 
one was put to such labour as his superior saw fit ; for 
they all renounced wholly every species of personal 
liberty. They ate twice a day at a common table, 
first about noon, and then at evening. Both the quan- 
tity and the quality of their food were limited. To each 
was allowed one pound of bread per day and a small 
quantity of wine. On the public table no meat was 
allowed, but always two kinds of porridge. To the 
sick flesh was allowed. While at table all conversation 
was prohibited, and some one read aloud the whole 
time. They all served as cooks and waiters by turns 
of a week each. Their clothing was coarse and sim- 
ple, and regulated at the discretion of the abbot. Each 
was provided with two suits, a knife, a needle, and all 
other necessaries. They slept in common dormitories 
of ten or twenty, in separate beds, without undressing, 
and had a light burning and an inspector sleeping in 
each dormitory. They were allowed no conversation 
after they retired, nor at any time were they permitted 
to jest or to talk for mere amusement. No one could 
receive a present of any kind, not even from a parent, 
n0 r have any correspondence with persons without the 
monastery, except by its passing under the inspection 
of the abbot. A porter always sat at the gate which 
was kept locked day and night, and no stranger was 
without leave from the abbot, and no monk 
could go out unless he had permission from the same 
source. The school for the children of the neighbour- 
hood was kept without the walls. The whole esta- 
blishment was under an abbot whose power was despotic. 
His under-officers were a prior or deputy, a steward, a 
superintendent of the sick and the hospital, an attend- 
ant on visitors, a porter, &c with the necessary assist- 
ants. and a number of deans or inspectors over tens, 
whr attended the monks at all times. The abhot was 
elected by the common suffrage of the brotherhood ; 
and when inaugurated, he appointed and removed his 
under-officers at pleasure. On great emergencies he 
summoned the whole brotherhood to meet in council, 
and on more common occasions only the seniors ; but 
in either case after hearing what each one was pleased 
*'» say, the decision rested wholly with himself. Foi 

admission to the society a probation of twelve months 
was required, during which the applicant was fed and 
clothed, and employed in the meaner offices of the 
monks, and closely watched. At the end of his proba- 
tion if approved, he took solemn and irrevocable vows 
of perfect chastity, absolute poverty, and implicit obe - 1 
dience to his superiors in everything. If he had pro- ] 
perty he must give it all away, either to his friends or . 
the poor or the monastery ; and never after must pos- 1 
sess the least particle of private property nor claim any 
i personal rights or liberties. For lighter offences a 
reprimand was to be administered by some under- 
officer. For greater offences after two admonitions, a 
person was debarred his privileges, nut allowed to read 
in his turn,, or to sit at table, or enjoy Ms modicum oi 
comforts, ’if still refractory he was expelled the mo- 
nastery, yet might be restored on repentance. See the 
Rule at large in Hospinian, Opp. tom. iv. ( Be Mma- 
cJtis, libri vii.) p. 202 — 222, ed. Genev. 1669, fol. and 
as abridged by Fleury, Hist. Eccles. liv. xxxii. sec. 14 
—19. Yet it is questionable whether the rule, as there 
laid down, was precisely what Benedict prescribed, — 
Mur. [On this rule of Benedict see also Bahr, Gesch. 
der Romis. Liter. Suppl. vol. part ii. p. 424.— R. 

1 The modern Benedictines are themselves obliged to 
admit that the Rule of their founder is no longer fully 
obeyed. But they resort to a convenient distinction. 
The Rule, say they, has its essential and its accidental 
parts. That the monks should labour, earn their own 
bread, and live frugally, belongs to the accidental part. | 
The essential parts are the vows, which we observe 
religiously, a few faults excepted. We admit freely that 
the order is richer than in the days of its founder.! 
Father Benedict would be amazed should he rise out of 
his grave, and instead of the miserable huts which he 
erected on mount Cassino, find there a palace in which 
kings and princes might reside; and see the abbot 
transformed into a prince of the empire, with a multi- 
tude of subjects and an income of five or six hundred 
thousand ducats. — Sc/il. 

2 See Mabillon, Free/. ad Scecul. iv. par. i. (Acta 
Sanctor. Ord. Benedict, tom. v.) p. xviii. &c. Benedict 
changed the state of monkery, especially by restraining 
the instability of the monks and rendering their vows 
irrevocable. It was not strange that the order spread 
far and wide. His Rule was better calculated for Eu- 

l ropeans than any other ; and the first Benedictines were 
[ virtuous, upright, and useful people. Wherever they 
came they converted the wilderness into a cultivated 
country ; they pursued the breeding of cattle and agri- 
culture, laboured with their own hands, drained morasses, 
and cleared away forests. These monks — taking the 
word Benedictines in itslargestextent, as embracing the 
ramifications of the order, the Carthusians, Cistersians, 
Prsemonstratensians, Camaldulensians, &c,— Were of 
great advantage to all Europe and particularly ’to Ger- 
many. By them Germanywas cultivated' and rendered 
a fruitful country. They preserved for m al the books 
of antiquity, all the sciences and learning of the ah- 1 
cients. For they were obliged to hate libraries in their 
monasteries, because their rule required them to read a 
portion of each day. Some individuals were occupied 
in transcribing the books of the ancients ; .and hence 
came the manuscripts which still exist here and there 
in the libraries of monasteries. The sciences were 
cultivated nowhere but in their cloisters. They kept 
up schools there for the monks, and for such as were 
destined to be monks. And without their cloisters 
they had also schools, in which the people of the world 
were instructed. * From these monasteries proceeded 
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7 Only a short time elapsed before this 
new order of monks was in a most flourish- 
ing state in all the western countries. In 
Gaul it was propagated by St. Maurus j in 
Sicily and Sardinia by Placidus and others ; 
in England by Augustine and Mellitus ; in 
Italy and in other parts by Gregory the 
Great, who is reported to have lived some 
time in this order. 1 In Germany Boniface 
afterwards caused it to be received. 2 This 
rapid progress of their order the Benedic- 
tines ascribe to the miracles of St. Benedict 
and his disciples, and to the holiness and 
superiority of the rules which he prescribed. 
But those who more critically examine the 
causes of events, have very nearly all united 
in the opinion, that the favour shown by 
the Roman pontiffs, to whose glory and 
exaltation this whole order was especially 
devoted, contributed more than all other 
causes to its wide extension and grandeur; 

yet it was not till the ninth century thai: 
all other rules and societies became extinct 
and the Benedictines alone reigned. 8 

8. Among the Greek and oriental Chris- 
tians the most distinguished writers of this 
century were the following. Procopius ol 
Gaza expounded some books of the bible 
not unhappily. 4 John Maxentius, a monk 
of Antioch, besides some books against the 
sects of his times, wrote Scholia on Diony- 
sius the Areopagite . 5 Agapetus procured 
himself a place among the wise men of the 
age by his Scheda Regia , addressed to the 
emperor Justinian.® Eulogius, a presbyter | 
of Antioch, was ardent and energetic in op- 
posing the heresies of the times. 7 John, 
bishop of Constantinople, called the Faster 
on account of the austerity of his life, dis- 
tinguished himself by some small treatises, 
and particularly by his Poenitential . 8 Leon- 
tius of Byzantium has left us a book against 
the heretics and some other writings. 9 

men of learning who were employed in courts, as chan- 
cellors, vice-chancellors, secretaries, &c. and these 
again patronized the monasteries. Even the children 
of sovereign princes were brought up among the Bene- 
dictines, and after they came to their thrones retained 
attachment and reverence for the Order, to whom they 
were indebted for their education. The Benedictines 

1 were esteemed saints, and their prayers were supposed 
! to be .particularly efficacious. Ail this rendered the 
Order powerful and rich. But as soon as they became 
rich they became voluptuous and indolent, and their 
cloisters were haunts of vice and wickedness. In the 
seventeenth century this Order began to revert back to 
, its original designs, especially in France ; and it per- 
formed essential service to the republic of learning, in 
particular by publishing beautiful editions of the Fa- 
thers. — SchL , 

l See Mabillon, Hitt, de Vita Monastica Gregorh 
Magni, annexed to Valesius, Analect. Veter . tom. ii.; 
and Mabillon, Prof, ad Saurul. L [ Acta Sanctor. Qrd .] 
Benedict. $>. xxix. &c. Yet some deny this, as Gallonius 
[De Monachatu Gregorii, &c,] on whose book see 
Simon, Lettres Choisies, tome iii. p. 63. [Yet the 
monkery of Gregory the Great after the investigations 
of Mabillon seems no longer liable to doubt. He esta- 
blished. six monasteries in Sicily, and assigned them 
out of his great riches as much landed estate as was 
necessary for their support. A seventh monastery he 
founded at Rome in his own house, dedicated to St. 
Andrew, which still exists and is in the hands of the 
Camaldulensians. See Fleury, Hist. Eccles . liv. xxxiv. 
sec. 34. — SchL 

i Altessera, Origines Rei Monastics, lib. i. cap. ix. 
p. 33. On the propagation of the Benedictine Rule in 
the various countries of Europe, Mabillon has a parti- 
, cular treatise, Prof, ad Stscui. i. [Acta Sanctor. OrdJ\ 
Benedicts, and Prof, ad Saecul. iv. par. i. [ Acta Sanc- 
tor. Ord. Benedict, tom. v.] p.lxii. &c. [St. Maurus, 
whose name a distinguished congregation still bears, 
was one of the most famous disciples of Benedict, 
though some have questioned his existence. Placidus 
was an historian ef this order. Of Augustine notice 
has already been taken. Mellitus preached to the east 
. Saxons, and was afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, 
and very active in propagating the order. The great 
and rapid dissemination of this order was wonderful. 
Many particular and new orders, distinguished from 
each other by their dress, their caps, and forms of go- 
vernment, originated from it. The Carthusians, Cls- 
tersiaas, Ceelestines, Grandimontensians, Prsemonten- 
sians, ,Gluniaeensians, Camaldulensians, &c. were only 
branches growing out of this principal stock. The 
most respectable and renowned men were trained up in 
it. Volaterranus enumerates two hundred cardinals, 
sixteen hundred archbishops, four thousand bishops. 
, and fifteen thousand seven hundred abbots and men ol 
learning who belonged to this order. — V. Einem. 

3 L’ Enfant, Hist, du Coyiciie de Constance , tome ii. 
p. 32, 33. 

4 See Simon, Critique de la Biblioth. Ecclh. de M. du 

Pin , tome i. p. 197. [Procopius, a teacher of eloquence 
at Gaza in the reign of Justinian, a.d. 520, &c. has left 
us several Commentaries on the Scriptures* which are 
chiefly compilations from earlier writers, viz. on the 
Octateuch (extant only in Latin); on the books o» 
Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, Greek and Latin. 
Lugd. Bat. 1620, 4to; on Isaiah, Greek and Latin. 
Paris, 1580; on Proverbs and the*twelve minor Pro- 
phets, never published. Also many neat Epistles, pub- 
lished by Aldus. — Mur. 

5 John Maxentius was a Scythian monk and a pres- 
byter of Antioch, who flourished about the year 520. 
Several of his epistles and tracts, defending the doctrim 
that one of the Trinity was crucified, and opposing the 
Pelagian errors, are extant in Latin in the Bibliotheca 
Patrum, tom. ix. His scholia on Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite are published, Greek and Latin, with that author. 

— Mur. 

6 Agapetus, a deacon In the great church at Con- 
stantinople. flourished a.d. 527 ; in which year he _ 
composed his Instructions for a prince, addressed to 
the emperor Justinian then recently invested with the 
purple. The book contains seventy-two heads of ad- 
vice, displaying good common sense but not profound. 

It has been often published ; as Venice, 1509, and with 

a commentary, Franeker, 1608; Frankf. 1659, 4to ; 
Lips. 1669 and 1733, 8vo ,—Mur. [It appears to have 
been translated into English by Th. Paynell, London, 
1550, 12mo, — R. 

7 Eulogius of A ntioeh was made bishop of Alexan- 
dria in the year 581, A homily of his is extant, Greek 
and Latin, in Combefis, Auctar. Novum, tom. i. and 
large extracts from some other works of his against 
various parties are in Photius, Biblioth . Codex, No. 
clxxxii. ccviii. ccxxv. — ccxxvii. — Mur. 

8 John the Faster was a native of Cappadocia, and 
bishop of Constantinople from 585 to 596. The title ol 
universal bishop given him in the council of 589, in- 
volved him in trouble with Pelagius II. and Gregory I. 
bishops of Rome. Two of his Homilies are extant, 
Greek and Latin, among those of Chrysostom, and his 
Poenitential (or rules for treating penitents), and a dis- 
course on confessions and penitence are published, Gr. 
and Lat. by Morin, De Poemtentia , Appendix, p. 77— 
92.— *Mnr. 

9 Leontius of Byzantium was first an advocate, and 
> then a monk in a monastery in Palestine, and flourished 
i a.d. 590 and onwards. Cyril (in his life of St. Sabas, 

, cap. lxxii. ) says he was accused of Origenisrn. V ossius 
, ( De Hist. Gr. lib. iv. cap. viii.) thinks he was the same 

P as Leontius bishop of Cyprus. He wrote Dq Sectis, 

Greek and Latin, m Auctanum, Biblioth. Patrum, Paris. 
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I Evagrius Scholasticus has furnished us with 
an Ecclesiastical History , but it is disfigured 
with’fabulous tales. 1 Anastasius of Sinai 
is generally supposed to be the author of a 
w£ll-known but foolish book, entitled Hode- 
gus contra Acephalos (a Guide against the 
Acephali.) 2 

1624, tom, i. p. 493; likewise several controversial 
pieces extant in Latin, Bibhoth. Pair . tom. ix. ; 
an Oration on the man blind from his birth, Greek 
and Latin, in Combens, Auetar . Nonwm, tom. i. ; and 
some other tracts never published.— Mur. [There 
were several persons of this name and designation, and 
there is consequently much confusion in regard to the 
works attributed to each. See Smith’s Diet, qf Greek 
and Mom. Biog. vol. ii. p. 756, &c — R . 

i Evagrius Scholasticus was bom at Epiphania in 
Syria, a.d. 536. At four years of age he was sent to 
school; after grammar he studied rhetoric, andbecame 
an advocate at the bar in Antioch. He was much es- 
teemed, especially by Gregory, bishop of Antioch, whom 
he often assisted in difficult cases. The emperor Ti- 
berius made him a quaestor, and Maurice, an honorary 
praefect. His only work which has reached us is h'{s 
Ecclesiastical History , in six books. It is a continua- 
tion of the histories of Socrates and Sozomen, from the 
council of Ephesus in 431 to the year 594. Its chief 
fault is that of the age — credulity and an over-estima- 
tion of monkish legends and other trash. It was pub- 
lisned, Greek and' Latin, by Valesius, among the other 
. Greek Ecclesiastical Historians, and has been translated 
into English, Cambridge, 1683, fol. — Mur. [The best 
edition of the Greek text is that contained in Reading's 
Greek Ecclesiastical Historians , Greek and Latin, 
Cambr. 1720, 3 vols. fol. It is also translated in Bag- 
ster's Greek Ecclesiastical Historians . — R. 

2 See Simon, Critique de la Biblioth. Eccles. de M. du 
Pin, tome I. p. 232, and Barat, Biblioth. Chaisie , tome 
ii. p. 21, &c. [There were three persons called Anas- 
tasius Sinaita. The first, after being a monk in the 
monastery on mount Sinai, was made patriarch of An- 
tioch, a.d. 561, but was banished in the year 570 for 
opposing the edict of Justinian respecting the incor- 
ruptibility of Christ’s body. He was restored in 592 
and died in 599. He was a learned and orthodox man, 
and a considerable writer. The second of this name 
was the immediate successor of the first m the see of 
Antioch, from a.d. 599 to a.d. 609, when he was mur- 
dered by the Jews. He translated the works of Gre- 
gory the Great on the Pastoral office from Latin into 
Greek, but the translation is lost. The third A nastasius 
flourished about a.d. 685. He was a mere monk of 
t mount Sinai. He wrote a compendious account of he- 
1 resies, and of the councils which condemned them, 
from the earliest times to the year 680, which still exists 
in MS. The 'QSqybs, or Guide to shun the Acephali , is 
a rhapsody, without method and without merit. It has 
been ascribed to the third Anastasius, because it con- 
tains several allusions to events posterior to the times 
of the first two of this name. Yet as it relates to con- 
troversies in which the first Anastasius is known to 
have been much engaged, some have supposed it was 
originally composed by him or from his writings, with 
subsequent additions or interpolations. It was printed, 
Greek and Latin, by Gretser, Ingolst. 1604, 4to. The 
one hundred and fifty-four Questions and Answers re- 
specting biblical subjects, ascribed to thefirstAnastasius, 
and published, Gr. and Lat. by Gretser, 1617, 4to, also 
bear marks of a later age. His eleven books of Contem- 
plations on the Hexaemeron were published in Latin, 
Paris* 1609. Dr. Allix published the twelfth book, Greek 
and Latin, Lond. 1682, 4to. His five doctrinal Discourses 
(on the Trinity, Incarnation, &c.) together with all the 
works just enumerated are extant in Latin, Biblioth. 
Patr. tom. ix. Six of his homilies are extant. Greek and 
Latin, in Combefis,Atic£o:r>t6m Novum, 1641, tom. i Ano- 
ther tract on the three Quadragesima is extant, Greek 
and Latin, in Cotelier, Monum. Eccl. Gr. tom. iii. 
Various other tracts of his exist only in MS. and a 
considerable number are lost. — Mur. 

The following is a catalogue of the Greek and orien- 
tal writers of this century omitted by Moshelm : — 

Olympiodorus, a deacon at Alexandria, who probably 
flourished at the commencement of this century. He I 


9. Among tko Latin writers, the most 
distinguished were the following. Gregory ' 
the Great, Roman pontiff, a man of good | 

wrote several commentaries on the Scriptures. His 
short Comment on Ecclesiastes is extant, Greek and 
Latin, in Fronto le Due, Aucturium, tom. ii. His Com- 
ment on Lamentations, Lat. Rome, 1598, 4to ; and his 
Commentary on Job is preserved almost entire in the 
Catena on Job, published, Greek and Latin, by Patr. 
Junius, Lond. 1637, fol. 

Julian, bishop of Halicarnassus in Caria, a Eutychian, 
who flourished under Anastasius a.d. 510, and was 
active in the contests of his tames. On the accession 
of Justin, a.d. 518, he fled to Alexandria; where he 
advanced the idea that Christ's body was always capa- 
ble of corruption, and produced a division and a party 
among theMonophysites. He wrote a Commentaiy on 
Job which is often quoted in the Catena on Job, pub- 
lished Lond. 1637, fol. 

Timotheus, bishop of Constantinople a.d. 511—517, 
distinguished for his hatred of his predecessor Maco- 
donius. He wrote a book on the various heresies, 
extant, - 'Gr, 'and Lat. in Combefis, Auetar. Novum, tom. 
ii. and more perfect, in Cotelier, Monum. Eccles . Gr. 
tom. iii |>. 377. 

Severus, a leading man among the Acephali or Mo- 
nophy sites, was in his youth a pagan and studied in the 
law school at Berytus , afterwards he became a monk 
at Gaza, and embracing and propagating Eutychian 
1 principles, was expelled the monastery. In the year 
513 on the expulsion of the orthodox Flavian, he was 
made by the emperor Anastasius, who favoured the 
Eutychians, patriarch of Antioch, subscribed the He- 
noticon of Zeno, and condemned the council of Chal- 
cedon. He persecuted the orthodox and especially the 
monks of Palestine, of whom he slew three hundred 
and fifty, and left their bodies to be consumed by beasts 
of prey. On the death of Anastasius and accession of 
Justin to the empire in 518, he was proscribed and fled 
to Egypt, where he became involved with Timothy 
patriarch of Alexandria and Gainus his deacon, by as- 
serting that the body of Christ previously to its resur 
rection was corruptible. He returned to Constantinople 
and persuaded Anthimus the patriarch to embrace 
Eutychian principles ; and was producing great com 
motions when two councils condemned him and An 
thimus, a.d. 536. His subsequent history is little 
• known. He wrote an immense number of epistles, 
many homilies and tracts, and extensive Commentaries 
on Scripture; none of which are published entire, his 
works having been proscribed and ordered to be burned 
by authority of the emperor. Yet numerous extracts 
are preserved, and some whole treatises are supposed 
to exist still in the East. The Ritual for baptism and 
public worship in the Syrian church which is extant, 
byr. and Lat. Antw. 1572, 4to, has been attributed to 
him. His Commentaries are often quoted in the Ca- 
tena Patrum. See Cave, Hist. Liter . tom. i. p. 4$9, &c. 

John of Cappadocia, patriarch of Constantmople t 
a.d. 517 — 520 He condemned Severus of Antiochian 

518, and the next year by order of the emperor Justin 
became reconciled with the Roman pontiffs. Five of 
his Epistles are extant in the Concilia, tom. iv. and v. 

Theodorus Lector, flourished at Constantinople a.d. 
518. He compiled an Ecclesiastical, History from So- 
crates, Sozomen, and Theodoret, in two books, W which 
he annexed a Continuation in two additional books. 
Large extracts from the Continuation by Nicephorus 
Calistus axe preserved and published, Gr. and Lat. 
among the Greek Ecclesiastical Historians by Valesius 
[and by Reading. — R. 

Timotheus III. patriarch of Alexandria, a.d. 519— 
535, a warm Eutychian and protector of Severus and i 
Julian, till he fell out with them respecting the corrup- 
tibility of Christ’s body. He wrote numerous Sermons 
and theological tracts, large extracts from which are 
preserved by Cosmas Indicopleustes. 

Epiphanius, patriarch of Constantinople a.d. 520— 
535. He confirmed the reconciliation between the sees 
6f Rome and Constantinople made by John big prede- 
cessor, and approved the council of Chalcedon. Five 
of his Epistles to Hormisdas, bishop of Rome, axe ex- 
tant in the Concilia, tom. iv. 

Ephraim, patriarch of 4utioch, a d. 525—546. Hv 
was a native of Syraa, a civil magistrate, and cohut at 



and upright intentions for the most part, Epistles and Dialogues show. 1 Csesaxius 
but greatly lacking in judgment, supersti- of Arles composed some tracts on moral 
tious, and opposed to all learning, as his three years old , ln the peraeeutlon of Dlooletlan . , ra j, 

' lished Gr. and Lat. by Combefis, Acta Martyr » Arttiq. 

the East when made bishop. He wrote Pro Ecclesiasti- Paris, 1660, 8vo, p 231. 

cis Dogmatibus et Synodo Chalcedonensi , which is Eustratius, a presbyter of the great church at Con- 
lost, except copious extracts from the two first books stantinople under Eutychius the patriarch about a d. 
in Photius, Biblioth . Cod. 228, 229. 578. He wrote a book in confutation of those who say 

Simeon Stylites, junior. In his childhood he mounted the soul is inactive when separated from the body ; 
his pillar near Antioch, which he occupied sixty-eight published Gr. and Lat by Leo Allatius in his historical 
years a.d. 527 — 595. He is often mentioned by Evag- work concerning purgatory, Rome, 1655, 8vo, pages 
rius who knew him well. His fifth Epistle to the 319 — 581. He also wrote the Life qf Eutychius the 
emperor Justinian is extant, Gr. and Lat. in the trans- patriarch, published Gr. and Lat. by Surius and by 
actions of the second Nicene council. Actio V. Conci- Papebrochius. 

lia, tom. vii. Some other tracts of his exist in MS. Theophanes of Byzantium, flourished a.d. 580 and 
in the Vatican library. wrote a History of the wars of the Romans with the 

Zacharias Scholasticus, archbishop of Mytilena. He Persians a.d. 567 — 573, and some other parts of the 


was first a lawyer at Berytus, then a bishop, and flou- history of his own times. Only extracts remain, 
rished a.d. 536. While at Berytus he wrote a Disser- John Maro, a very prominent man among the Maro- 
tation or Dialogue against the philosophers who nites, who flourished about a.d. 580. He wrote Com- 
maintain that the world is eternal, extant Gr. and Lat. mentaries on the Liturgy of St. James which are still 
Lips. 1654, 4to, and in F. le Due, Auctar. tom. i. He extant in Syriac, and have been much quoted by Abr. 
also wrote a disputation against the two first principles Echellensis, Morin, Nairon, and others, 
of all things held by the Manichaeans, extant, Lat. in Leontius, bishop of Neapolis or Hagiopolis in Cyprus, 
Canisius, Antiq. Lection . tom. v. and both works in who flourished about a.d. 600 and died about a.d. 620 
Biblioth. Patr. tom. ix. or 630. He wrote an Apology for the Christians against 

Nonnosus, Justinian’s ambassador to the Saracens, the Jews, of which a large part is preserved in the 
the Auxumitse, and the Homerites, about a.d. 540. He fourth Act of the second Nicene council; Concilia , 
wrote a history of his travels, from which Photius has tom. vii. p. 236. He also wrote some homilies and 


preserved extracts, Biblioth. Cod. 3. 


biographies of saints. But it is not easy to distinguish 


Isaac, bishop of Nineva, who turned monk and tra- his writings from those of Leontius of Byzantium — I 
veiled as far as Italy. He flourished about the year Mur. 

540 and wrote eighty-seven ascetic discourses which 1 His works were published by the French Benedic- 
still exist in MS. A bad Latin translation of fifty-three tine, Denys de St. Marthe, in four splendid volumes, 
of them much garbled, was published in the Biblioth. fol. Paris, 1705. For an account of him, see the Acta 


Magn. Patr. 'tom. xi. 


Sanctor . tom. ii. Martii, p. 121, &c. [Gregory the 


Arethas, archbishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, is Great of senatorian rank was born at Rome about a.d. 
supposed to have* lived about a.d. 540. He compiled 540. After a good education being a youth of great 
from Andreas Csesariensis an Exposition of the Apoca- promise, he was early admitted to the senate and made 
lj/pse r extant, Gr. and Lat. annexed to (Ecumenius , governor of the city before he was thirty years old, 
Paris, 1631. * The death of his father put him in possession of a 

Gregentius, archbishop of Tapbar, the metropolis of vast estate, which he devoted wholly to pious and cha* 
the Homerites in Arabia Felix, flourished a.d. 540 and ritable uses. Renouncing public life he became a 
died 552. An account of his dispute with Herbanus, a monk, built and endowed six monasteries in Sicily, and 
learned JewV is , extant, Gr. and Lat. Paris, 1586, 8vo, a seventh at Rome, in which he himself lived under the 
and in F. le Dub, Auctar. tom, i. He also compiled a control of the abbot. In 579 he was drawn from his 
code of civil laws for the Homerites, by order of Abram monastery, ordained a deacon, and sent as papal legate 
their king, which still e^ists in MS, to the court of Constantinople, where he resided five 

Barsanuphius, an anchorite of Gaza in the middle years and became very popular. Returning in 584 with 
of this century, composed a large amount of ascetic a rieh treasure of relics, he retired to his monastery 
writings which still exist but are not thought worth ana his favourite mode of life. In 590 he was raised to 
publishing.„ , ' the papal chair much against his will ; and for thirteen 

Eutychius, a monk and bishop of Constantinople years and a half was an indefatigable bishop, a zealous 
a.d. 553—585. In the year 564 he was deprived of his reformer of the clergy and the monasteries, and a stre- 
see and banished, by Justinian, for not admitting the nuous defender of the prerogatives of his see. He 
incorruptibility of Christ’s body while he was on earth; failed in his attempt to coerce the Illyrian bishops to 
but he was restored in the year 578 and died in 585, condemn the three chapters; but suoceeded in disturb- 
aged seventy-three. One epistle of his to pope Vigilius ing the harmony between the Orthodox and the Dona- 
is extant among the Acts of the fifth general council, tists in Africa. He discouraged all coercive measures 
# a.d. 553, Concilia, tom. v. p. 425. for the conversion of the Jews ; endeavoured to con- ! 

Cyril, a monk of Palestine, who flourished a.d. 557. fine the monks to their monasteries and to a more 1 
He composed the lives of several monks as of St. John religious life ; and attempted to eradicate the prevailing 1 
the Silentiary, of St. Euthymius, and of St. Sabas ; all vices of the clergy, simony and debauchery. He was I 
of which are still extant. instrumental in converting the Arian Lombards to the I 

Paul Cyrus Floras, a poet who flourished about a.d. orthodox faith, and in restraining the ravages of that 1 
555. His poetic description of the church of Sophia warlike people. He interfered in the discipline of 
at Constantinople built by Justinian, is still extant Gr. foreign churches, remonstrated against an imperial law , 
and Lat. by Du Fresne, Paris 1670, subjoined to the his- forbidding soldiers to become monks, laboured to i 
tory of Cinnamus. * effect a peace between the Lombards and the emperors, 

John, surnamed Climacus from his book and Sinai ta and attended to every interest of the church and the 
from his residence, also Scholasticus, a monk of Mount people under him. Yet he claimed no civil authority, I 
Sinai, who'flourisned about A.p. 564. He wrote Scala but always treated the emperors as his lords and mas- I 
Paradisi in thirty chapters, each marking a grade of ters. In 595 he commenced his long contest with the 
virtue; also Uber ad Pastor cm, both published Gr. and patriarchs of Constantinople who had assumed the 
Lat by Matth. Rader, Fgris, 1633, fol. honorary title of universal bishops. This title ^Gregory , 

John Scholasticus, a presbyter at Antioch, deputy to maintained to be blasphemous, antichnstian, and dia- 
Constantmople and bishop there a*©, 564—578. He bolical by whomsoever assumed. But he could not 
wrote Collectio Canonum in fifty titles, and including induce any of the orientals to join with him. In 596 
the eighty -five Canons of the Apostles; also Nom.oca.non, he sent Augustine and other monks to convert the I 
which besides a collection of canons contained an epi- Anglo-Saxons, which they accomplished. In 601 he ! 
tome of the civil laws concerning ecclesiastical affairs; defended the use of images in churches, allowed the 1 
likewise Capita Ecdeswstica. All these tracts were Saxons to retain some of their Pagan customs, and 1 
published, Gr. and Lat in Justell’s Biblioth. Juris endeavoured to extend the power of Augustine over the 
Canon . tom. ii. p. 499, 603, 660, ed. Paris, 1662. ancient British churches. In the same year when 

. Theodoras, bishop of Iconium about a.d. 564, wrote Phocas, the usurper, murdered all the imperial family 
the martyrdom of Jjilitta and hex son Cirycus only [ and clothed himself with the purple, Gregory obseqrpL- 

K - 


CENTURY VL 


[Part ii. 


subjects and a Buie for holy virgins . 1 and the Arians in Africa ;* but his diction 
Pulgentius of Ruspe, contended valiantly is harsh and uncouth, like that of most 
in numerous books against the Pelagians Africans. Ennodius of Pavia was not 

contemptible among the writers of this age, 

— — “ either for prose or poetry; but he was an 

<rasiy flattered him and submitted to his usurpation, infatuated adulator of the Roman pontiff, 

At length worn out with caros &nd disease^ he died, in —'l _ i»p pvalfpd nowpr on 

March a.d. 604, having reigned thirteen years and a wnom ne exalted to supreme power on 

half. Gregory was exceedingly active, self-denying, earth, maintaining that he was amenable 

submissive to h*s superiors, and courteous, sympathetic, , anf.Witv * RpTiediot of 

and benevolent! to all; yet he was an enthusiast for no numan autnomy. xseneaiCL oi 
monkery and for the honour of his see. His writings Nursia, whose name IS immortalized by his 
are more voluminous than those of any other Roman x> 1 f Ar « rrmna^tir* life and the numerous 
pontiff. His letters amount to eight hundred and forty, Ttuieior a .monastic lire, ana ine numerous , 

besides which he wrote thirty-five Books on Job, called families of monks who have followed it. 4 

tf Dionysius, sumamed Exiguus on account 1 

Homilies oil the Gospels; four books of Dialogues, of his lowliness of mmd, has deserved well 1 
To him are ascribed also an Exposition of the first "U.c nmn aoe and of nosteritv bv his 1 

book of Samuel, of the seven penitential Psalms, and oi ms own age ana oi posterity, oy ms 

of the Canticles . His best works are his Pastoral and collection of ancient canons and his ChrOHO- 1 

lo § ical researches.* Fuigentius Ferandus, 

breathes the spirit of later times, and has been ascribed - - - — 

to Gregory VII. The best edition Cof his works] is 2 gee concerning Fuigentius the Acta Stmctor. tom. 
said to be that of St. Marthe; but that of De Sousam- ^ Januarii, p. 32, 8c c. [He was born at Carthage about 
ville, Paris, lb75, 3 vols. fol., l s ^ s J5f®f ne 1 d A R t ^| 1 ^ te . s i a.d. 468. His father who was a senator died while he 
edition is that of G-allvcciolli, Venice, 1768-76, in 17 young; but his mother gave him> an excellent 
vols. 4to. His life by Pau us Diacomm of the ninth While a boy he haddll Homer by roteand 

could talk Greek fluently. He was early made pro- 
Atdnff £ modern!* besides* Du curator of the city. But soon weary of public life he 
Pin Bavle! and^ndin we 8 have Mahnbourg’s ilS rf* retired to a monastery, became a monk and art abbot, 
Pml^cut de S°G^gove U Grind, Paris, 1686, 4to, changed his monastery, endured persecutiun from the 
■Denys de St.Marth| Hist de S Greg . le Gr Rouen, Arians, went to Syracuse and thence to Rome k» the 
1698; 4to, and in tne Opp. Greg . M. tom. iv. p. 199- year 500; returned to Africa again, was elected bishop 
302. See also Bower, Lives of the Popes (Gregory I.), of Ruspe in 507, was banished to Sardinia by Thrasi- 
vol. ii. pages 463—543: and Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. mund the Arian king of the Vandals, recalled by 
vol. xvii. pages 243— 37L— Mur. [For an ample no- Hilderic, the succeeding king, and ruled his church till 
tice of this eminent ruler and writer and of his varied his death in 533. He was one of the most learned, 
work 8, see Bahr, Geschichte der Romischon Literaiur, pious, and influential bishops of his age. He wrote a 
Supplem. vol. part Ii. p. 197. For the names of number of works on various topics, with epistles, tracts, 
many other works on his life and character, see Walch’s and homilies ; all of which were published, Paris, 1684, 
Biblio. Pains, cura Danz. p. 93, Ac.; and Saxius, Ono- 4to. Among his lost works were seven books on grace 
masticon Literarium, v. ii. p. 61. See also the view and free will addressed to Faustus, and ten books on 
taken of his character and life by Milner in his Hist, of predestination and grace against Fabian. See Cave, 
the Church of Christ, cent vi. chap, v.-viii. He is Xat. tom. i. p. 493.— Mur. [See what Milner 

much more favourable to Gregory than he deserves; h as sa jd 0 f « Fuigentius and the state of the African 
and his aocount ought to be corrected by that given by churches in his time,” in his Hist, cf the Church cf 
Waddington in his Hut of the Church, vol. i. p. 291, chnst, cent. ii. chap. i. vol. iii. p. 1. See a notice of 
£e. who has more carefully and impartialhr estimated his life ^th a critical estimate of his style end an 

SI "13^0*3 which' to been 3 sJ tit Hut. Litter', de if France, tome in. p. S6, I 

. ^’stated tato English Is his MerJor EmUiel onM, , b oZ/wa S 4 Ift e rwards'd^^ff 

! forming Nos. 18 and 21 of the Oxford Library qf the p™' 1 /* ^ C ™ f 

Fathers. These volumes comprise only twenty-two ^ tbr Srnr% i S iSK? 

out of the thirty-five books, and end with the 31st Jjg* 

chapter. A third volume will complete the work.— R. J 

l The Benedictines have recently given a learned f 97 ^ ' ^ 

. account of Caesarius in their Histoire Litteraire de la 

France, tome iii. p. 192. [His life written by his ' * 

pupils. Cyprian, Messian, and Stephan, is extant in bynod °f Rome a.d. 503, the life of Epiphamds, bps . 
Slffloi^cta Sand. Ord. Benedict, tom. i. p. 636- predeetasor a* Pavia ! Itfeof Antony, a monk of Iterate, 
«54. He was born in Gaul a.d. 469. While a boy he- ^?A°° k8 of oth ? 

tan .way and entered the monastery of Lerins, where bttl ? p e “ s * •“ ofw ?? oh ^ e ” p " b H h ^ by S F n)0 , I 4 
. he lived many years and became the butler. Hisbealth ~ 8r l 3 ’ i aB 5v ln Sirmond. vol. 1. 

1 fellirw he retired to ArleR: of which nlaoe he was made Pens, 1696 ; also 'in the JBtbltOt h. Patr. tom. IX.— Mur. 


failing he retired to Arles; of which place he was made 
bishop in the year 502, In the year 506 he was falsely 


Uli j Cbw. ill wre JOM ouu lie waa leuseij . .. 4 na » 

accused of treason^ and banished by Alaric, king of r*<>< 


[See also Biihr, Geschichte der JHSmis. Liter . Suppl. vol. 


the Visigoths, to Bourdeaux ; but soon recalled. In 
508 Theedorie, king of the Goths, summoned him to 


4 See above, p. 221, sec. 6y>and note 4. He has left 
us nothing in writing except his monastic regulations, 


Ravenna to araw a similar charge. Being acquitted t ?°,. e P lstl ® s ’ / a J d tw .° dlS ^ ^ ! eS, W £ lch ar ® m the 
he visited Italy and netorned to Aries. He presided at Bffth. Patr. tom. ix. p. 640, &c.-^wr. 
the council of Arles in 524; and at that of Valencia in ® A monk ° f Scjthian extract who flourished at 
529, he triumphantly maintained the principle, that a Ropie a.d. 533, and died before a.d. 556. He was 
man cannot obtain Nation without preventing grace, ^tunate with Cassiodorus, who gives him a high cha- 
He died a.d. 542, aged 73. He was zesdous for monkery racter for intelligence and virtue. Being familiar with 
and a strenuous advocate for toe doctrines of Augustine . G ' r ? e he collected and translated a body of canons, 
respecting free grace and predestination. He has left ^chiding the first fifty Apostolic Canons and those of 
us 46 Homilies, a rule fdr monks, another »for nuns, a councils of Nice,^ Constantinople, Chalcedon^Sar- 
treatise on the ten virgins, an exhortation to charity, dica, and some in Africa ; he also made a collection of 
an epistle, and his will He also wrote two books on the decrees of the Roman pontiffs from Siricius to 
grace and free will against Faustus, which are lost Anastasias II.; both are extant in Justell’s Biblioth 
His works are printed in the Biblioth. Patr, vol. yiii. and Paris Canonici, tom. i. He wrote several otba^wo^ks 
vol. xxviL See Cave, Hist. later, tom. i. p. 402.— Jfur. and composed a Paschal Cycle of ninety-eeve%yeaxs 

f • 4 commencing a.d. 527, of which only a fragment remains. 


Chap, ii.] 


CHURCH OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


an African, procured himself reputation 
by some small treatises, especially by his 
abridgment of the canons ; but his diction 
has no charms . 1 Facundus of Ilermiane 
was a strenuous defender of the three 
chapters, of which an account will be given 
hereafter.* Arator turned, with some suc- 
cess, the Acts of the Apostles into Latin 
verse . 3 Primasius of Adrumetum. wrote 
Commentaries on the Epistles of Paul, and 
a book on heresies, which are yet extant . 4 
Liberatus, by his Breviarium of concise 
history of the Nestorian and Euty chian 
controversies, merits a respectable place 
among the writers of these times . 5 Fortu- 
natus possessed a happy vein for poetry, 
which he employed on various subjects ; and 
he is read not without pleasure at the pre- 

In the last work he proposed that Christians should use 
the time of Christ’s bn th as their era , which proposal 
was soon followed universally. Hence the Christian 
era is called the Dionysian era. But Dionysius mis- 
calculated the time of Christ’s birth, placing it four 
years ^as most writers suppose) too late. — Mur. [The 
best edition of his Paschal Cycle is by Janus, Hist. 
Cych Dionysiam cum argumentis Pasch. &c. Witenib. 
1714, 8vo. See Blhr. Gesch. der lio’mis. Liter . Suppl. 
vol. part ii. p. 415. — R. 

l Fulgentius Ferrandus was a pupil of Fulgentius 
Ruspensis and a deacon at Carthage. He flourished 
a.d. 533 and onwards. His abridgment of the canons 
is a short digest of ecclesiastical law reduced to 232 
heads; it 13 in Justell's Biblioth. Juris Canon . tom. i. 
He also wrote the life of Fulgentius of Ruspe, and seven 
doctrinal epistles. All his works were published by 
Chifflet, Dijon, 1649, 4to, and then in the Biplioth. 
Pair. tom. is. — Mur . 

t Facundus was bishop of Hermiane in Africa, but 
spent many years at Constantinople as a representative 
of the African churches at the imperial court. It was 
here and m the years 546 and 547, that he composed 
his twelve books pro Defensione trium Capitulorum, 
which he presented to the emperor Justinian. He also 
wrote a book against Mutianus Scholastieus, who had 
inveighed against the African churches for refusing 
communion with Vigilius. These together with an 
epistle in defence of the three chapters were published 
by Sirmond, Paris, 1629, 8vo, and annexed to Optatus 
of Milevi, Paris, 1675, fol. and thence in the Biblioth. 
Pair. tom. x p. 1, 109.— Mur. [On this subject of the 
three chapters, see sec. 10, and Note 2, at page 232 
below .— PL 

* Arator was first an advocate, then one of the court 
of king Athalaric, and finally a subdeaeon at Rome. 

flourished from a d. 527 to 544; in which latter year 
lie presented his poetic version ot the Acts to Vigilius the 
Roman pontiff. He was much esteemed and honoured 
both by Athalaric and Vigilius. The poem was first 
published with a commentary at Salamanca, 1516; and 
afterwards in the Biblioth. Pair. tom. x. p 125.— Mur. 

4 Primasius, bishop of Adrumetum or Justinianopolis 
in Africa, was a delegate to the court of Constantinople 
a.d. 550 and 553, ai»l defended the three chapters. 
His Commentary on the Epistles of Paul was compiled 
from JeTome, Ambrose, Augustine, and others. He 
likewise composed a Mystical Exposition of the Apo - 
calypse. Both are in the Biblioth ^ Pair. tom. x- He 
moreover wrote De Hcerestbus , which is lost, unless it 
prove to be that published in the Biblioth. Pair. tom. 
xxviL the author of which has been so much disputed. 
See Cave, Hist. Liter, tom. i. p. 525, &c.~Mur. 

s Liberatus was archdeacon of the church of Carthage. 
He was sent twice as a legate to Rome in 534 and 535. 
His flfewiarium is esteemed very authentic and correct, 
though' not elegant. It contains the history of that 
foatfwprsy for 125 years, or to about a d. 553, aryl was 
the result of great research and labour. It was pub- 
lish^ w Gamier, Paris, 1675, 8vo, and in naost of the 
Collections ot Councils.— Mur. 


sent day . 6 Gregory of Tours, the father of 
French history, would have been in higher 
esteem with the moderns, if his Annals of 
the Franks and his other writings did not 
exhibit so many marks of weakness and 
credulity . 7 Gildas of Britain is not to be 
passed over, because he is the most ancient 
of the British writers, and because his little 
book On the Destruction of Britain, con- 
tains many things worthy of being known . 8 

6 Hist. Litter, de la France , tome iii. p. 464. [Ve- 
nantius Honorarius Clementianus Fortunatus was born 
in Italy and educated at Ravenna. About the middle 
of the century, having been cured of his diseased eyes 
by St. Martin of Tours, he determined to visit the tomb 
of that saint. From Tours he went to Poictiers where 
he lived to the end of the century, wrote much, became 
a presbyter, and at last bishop of Poictiers. His poetic 
works are two books of short poems dedicated to Gre- 
gory of Tours; four books on the life of St. Martin; 
and several other short poems. They are in the Biblioth. 
Patr. tom x. and were published bj Brower, Mentz, 
1603, and 1616, 4to. His prose writings are short 
Explanations of the Lord's Prayer, and of the Apostles’ 
Creed, and the lives of eight or ten Gallic saints. All 
these are extant either in SunusTs or Mabillon’s col- 
lections. — Mur. [There is a complete and accurate 
edition of his Opera published by Mic. Ang. Lucchi, at 
Rome, 1786-8, in two volumes, 4to. — H. 

7 A particular account of him is given in the Hut. 
Litter, de la France , tome iii. p. 372. For an account 
of his faults, see Pagi, Diss. de Dionysio , Paris, sec. 35, 
p. 16, annexed to his Breviar. Pontif. Romanor. tom. 
iv. But many of his defects are extenuated by Launoi, 
Opp. vol. i. par. ii. p. 131; &c. [Georgius Florentinus 
Gregorius was born of noble parentage, at Auvergne 
a.d. 544. After an education under his bishop, he 
went to Tours in the year 556, became deacon in 569, 
and bishop in 573, and died in 595, aged 52. He was 
much engaged in councils and in theological disputes, 
and at the same time a great writer. Orthodox, active, 
and rather indiscreet, he was frequently involved in 
difficulties, for he was deficient in judgment add acu- 
men. His great work, Annales Francorum (sometimes 
called Chronica , Gesta , Historia , and HistoHa Fccle- 
siastica Francorum), gives a summary history of the 
world from the creation to the establishment of the 
kingdom of the Franks; and afterwards a detailed 
history to the year 591. He also wrote De MiraculU , ! 
containing the miracles of St. Martin, on the glory of 
Martyrs, and on the glory of Confessors. Besides 
these, he wrote De Vitis Patrum (monks), De VxLi et 
Morte vn. Dormientium, and an Ippitome of the history 
of the Franks, composed before he wrote his Annales. 
All his works collectively were best edited by Ruinart, 
Paris, 1699, foL They are also in the Biblioth. Patr. 
tom. xi. — Mur. 

8 Concerning Gildas and Columbanus, none have 
treated more accurately than the Benedictines in the 
Hist. Litter, de A* Fr ance, vol. iii. pages 279 and 505. 
[Gildas was surnamed the wise, and also Badonius 
from the battle of Badon (Bath) about the time of his 
birth, which was a.d, 520. By these epithets he is 
distinguished from Gildas Albanius, who lived a little 
earlier. He was well educated, became a monk of 
Bangor, and is said to have visited and laboured some 
time in Ireland. On hip return he visited the monastery 
or Lhancarvan, lately founded by a nobleman of South 
\Vales, whose example Gildas urged others to imitate. 
He spent some time in the northern part of Britain, 
visited France and Italy, and returned and laboured 
as a faithful preacher. He is supposed to have died at 
Bangor, a.d. 590, though some place his death twenty 
years earlier. His only entire work now existing, is 
his Epistola de Excidio Britannia, et Castigatione Ordinis 
Ecclesiastic »/ in which he depicts and laments over the 
almost total ruin of his country, and the profligacy of 
manners then prevailing. It was first published by 
Polydore_ Virgil in 1525, but the best edition is that 
of Gale, in the first vol. of his Historic Britomnica , 
Saxonicte, &c. Scriptores quindecim London, 1691, fol. 
He also wrote several letters, and perhaps some cither 
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Columbanus of Ireland acquired celebrity and M. Aurelius Cassiodorus Senator, who 
by his Rule for Monks , some poems, and was indeed inferior in many; respects to 
uncommon zeal for the erection of monas- the former, yet no contemptible author . 4 
teries . 1 Isidorus of Seville (Hispalensis), Roth have left us various productions of 
composed various grammatical, theological, their pens . 5 

and historical -works ; but they evince his — m[i<k T XV1 “ 1M> aud h. Andre®, 
deficiency in judgment. I he list 01 JLatin Boethio speciatim de ejus Consol. Philos. Hild. 1759, 4to. 
authors in this century may -well be closed There have been numerous English translations of bis 
, , j j » Consolation of Philosophy, for instance, by Viscount 

by two very learned men — the illustrious p reston> 1712? by p. Ridpath, 1795, and others. The 
Boethius, a nhilosonher, orator, poet, and question whether he was a member of the Christian 
4-r, vw\ rtnn nf Vn« church is discussed in his life in Smith's Diet, of Greek 
theologian, ■who was second to no one ol ms and Roman £ . voL . p 49S __ A 

age for elegance and acuteness of genius ; 3 4 See Simon, Critique de la Biblioth. Eccles. de M. du 

& Pzn, tome i. p. 211, &c. [ Senator was part of the 

r e r^^ c ^°orhon^T^; 

work, De kiddie Britannia , has been lately published s 9“ lUace in ”4 9 l f made^im 

Jofs—n bond ' wW™ SElS pdvJlmm “and Stiwids ^mesfS™ Z7JZ 
Enrill bv 3 A ^ Giles LL D “ ond tionnm. Two years after, Theodoric became master of 
1841^ K h S 8 b± tei'slatk to T Habingmn »aly, and made him his private secretary, and subse- 
andoublisbed in^London ^riy as 1^-* ’ quently governor of Calabria; but soon reeled him 


and published in London so early as 1638. — R. 

i For a notice of Columhanus see above, p. 221, 
note 3. — Mur. 


to court, and made him successively quaestor of the 
palace, master of the officers, consul, and praetorian 
prefect. The death of Theodoric in 526 did not deprive 


2 Isidorus Hispalensis, or junior, was the son of Cassiodorus of his high rank ; but in 539, being now 
Severian, praefect of Carthagena in Spain, and brother about seventy years old, he retired to a monastery 
of Fulgentius, bishop of Carthagena, and of Leander, founded by himself near his native town in Calabria, 
whom he succeeded a.d. 595, as bishop of Seville. He where he lived more than twenty years in honourable 
presided in the council of Seville in 619, and in that of retirement devoted to literature and religion. His 
Toledo a.d. 633, and died a.d. 636. He was a volumi- works are voluminous; viz. Epistohe (his offtcialletters); 
nous writer, and has left us works on history, biography, Historia Eccles., Tripartita (an abridgment from the 
grammar, and natural history, commentaries on books Latin translations of Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodpret, 
of Scripture, treatises on moral subjects and epistles, by Epiphanius Scholasticus); Chronicon ab A damo, 
To him is falsely ascribed a collection of councils and usque ad annum 519; Computus Paschalis $ De Rebus 
decretals. His works were best published, Paris, 1601, gestis Gothorum (which we have, as abridged by Jor- 
fol. and Cologne, 1617, fol. — Mur. [According to Danz, nandes, the original is supposed still to exiBt in MS.); 
the best edition of his works is that by Faust. Arevalus Expositio in Psalmos Damdis; Institutio ad dinifias 
published at Rome, 1797—1803, in 7 vols. 4to. See lectiones ; De Orthographia, ; De Septem Disciplines (on 
Professor Ramsay's life of this very eminent father the seven liberal arts, viz. the trivium, or gr ammar , 
with a full account of his varied writings, in Smith’s rhetoric, and logic ; and the quadrimum, or arithmetic, 
Diet, of Greek and Rom. Biog. vol. ii. p. 627. This is music, geometry, and astronomy); De Anima; De Ora- 
the latest Latin father whose biography is given in this tione et octo part? bus Oratioms; short Comments on 
dictionary; yet Gregory the Great, who died in 604, is the Acts, the Epistles, and Revelation (published sepa- 
omitted. See also Bahr, Gesch. derRomis. Liter . Suppl. rately by bishop Chandler, Lond. 1722, 8vo). Most of 


vol. part ii. p. 455, &c. — R. 


the other works are in the Bibhoth. Pair. tom. xi. and 


3 Anicius Manlius Torquatus Severinus Boethius, all of them were well edited by the Benedictines in two 
bom of an illustrious family at Rome about a.d. 470, vols. fol. Rouen, 1679. See Cave, Hist. Liter, tome. i. 
was sent in his childhood to Athens for education, p. 501, and Sehroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. xvi. p. 
where he spent eighteen years, and then returned to 128—154. — Mur. [See his life by Prof. Ramsay in 
Rome the most learned man of the age. He was consul Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Rom. Biog. vol. i. p. 623 ; 
in the years 510 and 522. Soon after his return to and on his religious writings, see BShr, Gesch. dcr 
Rome, he was made a patrician and admitted to the Ro'mts. Liter. Suppl. vol. part ii. p. 418. — R. 


senate. When Theodoric king of the Goths entered 
Rome a.d. 500, Boethius was appointed by the senate 
to address him. The king soon after made him one of 
his council and master of his palace. After faithfully 


5 The following are the Latin writers omitted by 
Mosheim : — 

Paschasius, deacon of the church of Rome, who took 
sides with Laurentius in his contest for the pontificate 


serving the king and his country for more than twenty in 498, and died in 512. He has left us an epistle to 
years, he was in 523 falsely accused of a treasonable Eugyppius, and on the Holy Spirit against Macedonius, 
correspondence, condemned on suborned testimony, which are in the eighth vol. of the Bibhoth. Patr. 
and sent to Pavia, where he was kept in close confine- Laurentius, bishop of Novara in the north of Italy, 
ment a year or more, and then privately put to death flourished about a.d. 507. Two of his homilies on 
by order of the king. He was a voluminous writer, penitence and alms are in the Biblioth . Patr. tom. iau 
I Betides more than forty books of translations and Epiphanius Scholasticus, an Italian, who flourished 
commentaries on Aristotle, Porphyry, and Cicero, he about a.d. 510. He translated the Ecclesiastical Ilisto- 
wrote on arithmetic, music, geometry, and several ries of Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret, into Latin 
tracts against the Euty chians, Nestonans, and other that Cassiodorus might thence make out his Hut. Ec- 
errorists, But his most famous work was De Conso- cles. Tripartita. The original translations are lost. 
lafione Philosophies, written while in prison at Pavia. Eugyppius, abbot of a monastery near Naples about 
This was translated into Saxon by Alfred the Great a.d. 511. He wrote the life of St. Severinus, the apostle 
(printed Oxford, 1698); and into English by Chaucer, of Noricum, published by Surius. . . , 

ami by Queen Elizabeth. It was composed partly in Hormisdas, Roman pontiff, %.i». 514—523, who made 
verse and partly inprose, and hasthe form of a dialogue peace after a long contest between the orimiMTM,'; 
between Boethius himself and Philosophy personified, western churches. He has left us eighty epistles and 
who endeavours to console him with considerations, some decretals, in the Concilia , tom. iv. * -f -v 

derived not from Christianity, hut from the doctrines Orentius or Orientius, bishop of Eliberis in Spain 
of Plato, Zeno, and Aristotle. The works of Boethius a.d. 516. He wrote Commonitorium fidelibus , in heroic 
were published with notes, Basil, 1570, fol. See Cave, verse, in two books. The first book is in the Btbhoth. 
Hist, inter, tom. u, p. 495, &c. and Brucker, Hist. Crit, Patr. tom. vtf. and both, with other short poems, m 
Fmlos. tom. m. Gervaise, Histoire de Beece , Paris, Martene, Thesaur. Anecdot . tom. v. Paris, 1717. 

1715, 2 vols. 8yo; and Schrheckh, Kirchengesch. vol. Peter, a deacon, who vigorously aided the deputation of 
xvi. pages 99—1 2 1 .-—Mur. [See also B&hr, der oriental monks at Rome a.d. 520, and wrote De Incar- 
Rorns. Liter, sec. 319, and Suppl. vol. part U. p. 423; nations et Gratia D. N. Jem Chrxsti, extant among the 
Le Clerc, Vie de Boece avec la critique de sesouvrages, in works of Fulgentius, and in Biblioth. Patr. tom. uc 
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CHAPTER HI. 

HISTORY OF THEOLOGY. 

. 1. The barriers of the primitive simpli- 
city and truth being once violated, the 
state of theology waxed worse and worse, 
and the amount of the impure and super- 

Felix IV. Roman pontiff a.d. 526—530. Three 
Epistles in the Concilia , tom. iv. are ascribed to him, 

, but the two first are spurious. 

Justinian I. emperor a.d. 527—565. Besides the 
I Corpus Juris Cinilis (viz. Institutiofyum, lib. iv.; Pan- 
dectarumsive Digestorum, lib. i. ; Codicis, lib. xii. a.d. 
528 — 535, and Novella, after a.d. 535) he issued six 
Decrees and Epistles relating to ecclesiastical affairs 
, which are in the Concilia , tom. v. 

I Nicetius, of Gallic extract, a monk, abbot, and arch- 
bishop of Treves, a.d. 527 — 568. He was distinguished 
for piety and the confidence reposed in him. Two of 
his tracts, De Vigiliis Servorum Dei, and De Bona 
Psalmodia, were published by D'Achery, Spicilegium, 
tom. iii. (ed. nova , tom. L p. 221, 223); and two of 
his letters (to the emperor Justinian and to queen 
Chlosuinda) are in the Concilia, tom. v. 

I Justus, bishop of Urgel in Catalonia, Spain, flourished 
a.d. 529 and died about a.d. 540. His Commentary on 
the Canticles is in the Biblioth. Patr. tom. Lx. Two 
epistles of his are also extant. 

Boniface II. Roman pontiff a.d. 530—532, has left us 
two Epistles in the Concilia, tom. iv. 

| Cogitosus, an Irish monk, grandson of St. Brigid and 
supposed to have lived about a.d. 530. He wrote Vita 
Sancta Brigidce, which is published by Canisius, Surius, 
and Boilandus. 

i Montanus, archbishop of Toledo in Spain during nine 
years, about a. d. 531. He has left us two Epistles , ex- 
tant in the Concilia , tom. iv. 

| John II. Roman pontiff a.d. 532—535. * At the 
request of Justinian he solemnly sanctioned the ortho- 
doxy of the expression— One of the Trinity suffered 
crucifixion . One spurious and five genuine Epistles of 
his are in the Concilia, tom. iv. 

I Marcellinus, Comes of Illyricum, flourished a.d. 534. 
f His Chronicon (from the year 379 where Jerome’s 
closes to the year 534) has been often published, and is 
in the Biblioth. Patr. tom. ix. 

Agapetus, Roman pontiff a.d. 535, 536. Seven of his 
’ epistles (one of them spurious) are in the Concilia , 
tom. iv. and one in tom. v. 

| Vigilius, Roman pontiff a.d. 537—555. He obtained 
his see by intrigue and duplicity ; conspired against his 
predecessor whom he brought to the grave ; and when 
confirmed in his see showed himself supremely ambi- 
tious, and ready to sacrifice consistency, conscience, the 
truth itself, to promote his own selfish designs. He 
issued the most solemn declarations both for and against 
the three chapters. In 547 Justinian called him to 
Constantinople where he detained him seven years, and 
compelled him to condemn the three chapters, and 
himself also for having repeatedly defended them. "We 
have eighteen Epistles and several of Ms contradictory 
Decretals in the Concilia, tom. v. 

1 Gordianus, a monk of Messina, carried off by the 
Saracens in the year 539, when they burned and plun- 
dered that monastery. Gordian escaped from the 
Saracens and returned to Sicily, where he wrote the 
Life <ff Pladdus , the Benedictine abbot of Messina, 
who with many others was slain in the capture of that 
monastery. It is extant in Surius, and in Mabillon, 
! Acta Sanctor . tom. 1. 

I Victor, bishop of Capua about a.d. 545. He trans- 
lated into Latin Ammonius’s Harmony of the Four 
Gospels, falsely ascribed to Tatian, and extant in tbfe 
{ Biblioth. Patr . tom. iii. p. 265. 

Cyprianus, a Gaul, and pupil of Csesarius of Arles. 
He flourished a.d. 546, and wrote the first book of the 
life and .achievements of Ccesarius. Both, books are in 
Surius, and in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor . tom. i. 

Mutianus Scholasticus flourished A.D. 550. At the 
suggestion of Cassiodorus he translated thirty-four 
Homilies of Chrysostom on the Epistle to the Hebrews 
Into Latin; printed at Cologne, 1530. 


stitious additions to the religion of Christ 
is almost indescribable. The controver- 
sialists of the East continued to darken the 
great doctrines of revelation, by the most , 
subtle distinctions and with the jargon of 
their philosophy. Those who instructed 
the people made it their sole care to imbue 
them more and more with ignorance, su- 
perstition, reverence for the clergy, and 

Rusticus, a deacon at Rome who accompanied Pope 
Vigilius to Constantinople in 547, and showed more 
firmness than his bishop. His Dialogus sive disputatio 
adnersus Acephalos (in which he inveighs against 
Vigilius), is extant in the Biblioth. Patr. tom. x. 

Junilius, an African bishop who lived about a.d. 550, 
has left us De Partibus Divines Legis in the Biblioth . 
Patr. tom. x. p. 339. 

Jomandes, or Jordanus, of Gothic extract, bishop of 
the Goths at Ravenna. His one book De Rebus Geticis 
or Historia Gothorum, from the earliest times to a.d. 
540, is an abridgment of the twelve books of Cassio- 
dorus on the same subject. His book De Regnorum 
et Temporum successions , is transcribed from Floras. 
Both works are extant in Muratori, Rerum Italicar. 
Scriptores, tom. 1. 1723. 

Eugyppius, an African presbyter and abbot, who 
flourished about a.d. 553. He compiled from the 
works of St, Augustine a collection of sentences on 
various subjects, printed, Basil, 1542. 

Victor, bishop of Tunis in Africa, a resolute defender 
of the three chapters in prisons and banishments, from 
a.d. 555 — 565. He wrote a Chronicon, from the creation 
to a.d. 566, but the last hundred and twenty-two years 
of it are all that remain; published by Scaliger with 
the Chronicon of Eusebius. 

Germanus (St. Germain), born at Autun, France, 
a.d. 496 ; deacon, 533 ; presbyter, 536 ; and bishop of 
Paris, 555 — 576. An epistle of Ms to queen BrunecMld, 
written a.d 573, is in the Concilia, tom. v. His life, 
written by Venantius Fortunatus, is in Mabillon, Acta 
Sanctor . Ord . Bened. tom. i. p. 222, Ac. . 

Pelagius I. Roman pontiff a.d. 555—559. He was 
papal legate at Constantinople, a.d. 535 — 545, and a 
strenuous opposer of the three chapters. Sixteen of 
his Epistles are in the Concilia, tom. v. 

Martin, a monk born in Pannonia. He travelled In 
Palestine, preached and became an abbot in Spain, and 
finally bishop of Braga in Portugal a.d. 563 — 583. He 
has left us Cottectlo Canonum (extant in the Concilia, 
tom. v.; and in Justell’s Biblioth. Juris Canon, tom. i.) 
Sententia Patrum JEgyptiorum (in Roswiyd, De Vitis 
Patr.) and Formula Honesta Vita, extant in the Bib- 
lioth. Patr. tom. x. p. 282. 

Pelagius II. Roman pontiff a.d. 579—590. He had 
much contention with the western bishops who de- 
fended the three chapters; and after a.d. 589 with 
John, bishop of Constantinople, who assumed the title 
of universal bishop. Ten of his Epistles and six De- 
crees, are extant in the Concilia, tom. v. 

Marius, bishop of Avenches in Switzerland for twenty 
years, flourished a.d. 581. He has left us a Chronicon 
continuing that of Prosper from 455 to 581. 

Licinianus, bishop of Carthagena in Spain, a.d. 584. 
He has left us three Epistles, in De Aguirre, Collect . 
Max. Condi. Bispan . tom. ii. 

John, a Spanish Goth, educated at Constantinople, 
returned to Spain a.d. 584, became an abbot, was per- 
secuted by Leuvigild the Arian king, and died early in 
the seventh century. He has left a Chronicon from 
a.d. 565 to 590. 

Leander, archbishop of Seville (Hispalensis) in Spain, 
flourished a.d. 583 and died 595. He was a monk, an 
ambassador to Constantinople, and a principal means 
of the conversion of the Arian Goths of Spain to the 
Catholic faith. A monastic Rule is all we have of him, 
unless he was author of the Missa Mozarabum . „ 

Dynamius, collector of the revenues of the Romish 
church in Gaul. He flourished a.d. 593, and wrote the 
life of St. Maximus, bishop of Reiz, and the life of St. 
Marius, abbot of Bobbio. 

Eutropius, a monk and bishop of Valencia In Spain, 
flourished a.d. 599. One of his Epistles is preserved 
by Holstenius, Codex Regular. Paris, 1663. — Mur, 
.. — 
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admiration of empty ceremonies, and to 
divest them of all sense and knowledge of 
true piety. Nor was this strange, for the 
blind — that is, persons for the most part 
grossly ignorant and stupid — were the 
leaders of the blind. 

2, Whoever wishes to gain more dis- 
tinct information on this subject need only 
read what occurs, among other works, in 
the epistles and other writings of Gregory 
the Great, respecting the worshipping of 
images and departed saints, the fire which 
purifies souls after death, the efficacy of 
good works, that is, human prescriptions 
and devices for attaining salvation, the 
power of relics to remove defects both of 
soul and body, and other things of the like 
character. A man of sense cannot help 
smiling at the generosity of the good Gre- 
gory in distributing his relics ; but he must 
feel pity for the simple, stupid people, who 
I could be persuaded that oil taken from 
lamps burning at the sepulchres of the 
martyrs possessed uncombnon virtues and 
efficacy, and imparted both holiness and 
security to its possessors. 1 

3. To give directions for expounding the 
holy scriptures was the object of Junilius 
in his two books On the parts of the divine 
law. 1 The treatise consists of a few ques- 
tions, neither scientifically arranged nor ju- 
diciously considered, for the author lacked 
the learning necessary for his undertaking. 
Cassiodorus likewise laid down some rules 
for interpretation in his two books On the 
divine laws . Among the Syrians, Philoxenus 
translated the books of the New Testa- 
ment and the Psalms of David into Syriac. 3 
The number of interpreters was consider- 
able. Among the Greeks, the best were 
Procopius of Gaza, rather a pleasing expo- 
sitor, 4 Severus of Antioch, Julianus, and 
some others. Among the Latins, the more 
prominent were Gregory the Great, Cassio- 
dorus, 6 Primasius, 6 Isidorus of Seville/ 
Bellator, 8 and a few others. 

1 See the List qf sacred oils which Gregory the Great 
sent to queen Theodelinda, in Ruinart, Acta 'Martyr. 
SinCera et Selecta, p. 619 [and in Muratori, Anecdota 
; Latvia, tom. ii. p. m.—Schl. 

Siignn, Critique de la Biblioth. de M. Dm Pin, 

3 Biblioth. Orient. Vatican . tom. ii. p. 83. 

* See Stmon, LeUret choisies, tome iv. p. 120, of the 
new edition. 

'f 3 On the character of Gregory and Cassiodorus as 
^t^Ml.Jspesitors, seeDavidson’s Sacred Hermeneutics, 

® Simon. J3*rf£ Crit. des principals* Commentateurs 
du Nim. Test. chap. xxiv. p. 337, and Critique de Us 
BibUo. de M. Dm Pin, tome L p. 226. 

7 Simon; Critique de la Bibliq. de M. Du Bin, tome 
L p. 256; 

& Bellator was a presbyter, a friend of Cassiodorus, 
and flourished a.d. 550. He wrote numerous Commen- 
j tanea — viz. on Esther, Tobit» 2 Judith* the Wisdom’ of 
Solomon, and the Maccabees; all of w£dch are how 
1 lost.— Mur. 1 V*. . 


4. All these expositors a few only ex- 
cepted (and particularly the Nestorians in 
the East, who, following the example of 
Theodorus of Mopsuestia, searched for the 
true sense and meaning of the words) are 
scarcely worthy of the name of interpreters. 
They may be divided into two classes. 
Some merely collected the opinions and in- 
terpretations of the earlier doctors in works 
which were afterwards called Catenae (or 
Chains') by the Latins.o Such is the Catena 
of Olympiodorus on Job, that of Victor of 
Capua on the four Gospels, and the Com- 
mentary of Primasius on the Epistle to the 
Romans, compiled from Augustine, Jerome, 
Ambrose, and others. Nor is Procopius 
of Gaza to be wholly excluded from this 
class, although he sometimes followed his 
own judgment. The others follow the 
footsteps, of' Origen, and neglecting wholly 
I the literal meaning, run after allegories and 
moral precepts, deducing whatever they 
wish or desire from the sacred books by the 
aid of an unbridled imagination. Of this 
class is Anastasius Sinaita, whose Analo- 
gical Contemplations on the Hexqemeron 
expose the ignorance and credulity ! 

author ; likewise Gregory the Great, whose 
Morals on Job were formerly extolled 
deservedly ; with Isidorus of Seville, in his 
Book of Allegories on Scripture ; and Pri- 
masius, in his Mystic Exposition of the 
Apocalypse; and many others. 

5. An accurate knowledge of religious 
doctrines, and a simple and lucid exposition 
of them, no one will expect from the teachers 
of these times. Most of them reasoned as 
blind men do about colours, and thought 
they acquitted themselves nobly when they 
had. presented their readers with crude and 
indigested thoughts, and overwhelmed their 
opponents with mere words. Yet among 
the writers of this age may be clearly traced 
some germs and indications of that three- 
fold manner of treating theology which still 
prevails both among the Greeks and the 
Latins; for some collected together sen- 
tences from the ancient doctors and coun- 
cils, backed by citations from the Scriptures. 
Such among the Latins was Isidore of Se- 
ville, whose three j Boohs of Sentences are 
still extant ; and among the Greeks, Leon- j 
tius of Cyprus, whose Loci Communes (o£ 
Common-place book),* compiled. 


From these originated, that j§xeeiie& of theo- 
logy which the Latins afterwards ea|ied- 
Positive Theology. Others attempted to 
unfold the nature of religious doctrines by 


3 See Le Moyne, Frolegom. ad Varia Sacra , p. 53, 
&c. and Fabricius, Biblioth. Graeccu, lib. y. cap. xvii. ox 
yoL vii, p. 727, &c. 
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reasoning, which, was the method generally 
adopted by those who disputed against the 
Nestorians, Euty chians, and Pelagians. 
These may be fitly called Scholastics. 
Others again, who believed that all divine 
truth must be learned by internal feeling 
and by contemplation, assumed the name of 
Mystics. This threefold method of treating 
religious subjects has continued down to the 
present day. A proper and complete sys- 
tem of theology no one of this age pro duced, 
but various portions of it were occasionally 
illustrated. 

6. To explain and inculcate piety and 
Christian duty, some gave precepts while 
others employed examples. Those who 
furnished precepts for a pious life endea- 
voured to form the Christian character, 
either of persons engaged in the business of 
active life, or of those more perfect Chris- 
tians who retire from the contagious in- 
fluence of the world. A Christian life in 
the former case they represented as consist- 
in a* in certain external virtues and badges 
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of piety, as appears from the Homilies, and 1 
Exhortations of Csesarius, the 1 Monitory 1 
Chapters of Agapetus, and especially from < 
the Summary of a Virtuous Life by Martin 
of Braga. 1 In the latter case, they aimed to : 
withdraw the soul by contemplation from the < 
intercourse and contagion of the body, and < 
therefore advised to macerate the body 
by watching, fasting, constant prayer, and 
singing of hymns ; as is manifest from Ful- 
gentius on Fasting , Nicetius on the Vigils 
of the servants of Cod, and on the Advan- 
tages of Psalmody* The Greeks followed 
for the most part as their leader in these 
matters, Dionysius denominated the Areo- 
pagite, on whom J ohn of Scythopolis during 
I this century published annotations. How 
exceedingly defective all these views were, 
is visible to every one who is acquainted 
with the Holy Scriptures. 

7. To inculcate piety by examples was 
the aim of all those who wrote Lives of the 
Saints . The number of these writers, both 
among the Greeks and the Latins, was very 
considerable. Ennodius, Eugyppius, Cyril 
of Scythopolis, Dionysius Exiguus, Cogji- 
tosus, and others, are well known, ^ Nearly 
all these entertain their readers with mar- 
vellous and silly fables, and propose for 
imitation none but delirious persons or those 
of perverted minds, who did violence to na- 
ture and adopted austere and fantastic rules 
of life. To endure hunger and thirst with- 
out re pining , to go naked about the coun- 
try dike madmen, to immure themselves in 

i See Acta San dor. Marfii, iii. p. 86, <fec. [and Eiblioth. 

Pair , tom. x. p. 382.—- ATwr. 


a narrow place, fco expect to behold with 
their eyes closed an indescribable divine 

lio-ht 2 this was accountedholy and glorious. 

T^ie less any one resembled a man of a ra- 
tional and sane mind, the more confidently 
might he hope to obtain an honoured place 
among the heroes and demi-gods of the 
church. 

8. In efforts to settle theological contro- 
versies, many were diligent but none was 
successful. Scarcely an individual can be 
named who contended against the Euty- 
chians, Nestorians, or Pelagians, with fair- 
ness, sobriety, and decorum. Primasius 
and Philoponus treated of all the heresies, 

| but time has swept away their works. A 
book of Leontius on the sects js extant, but 
it deserves little praise. Against the J ews, 
Isidore of Seville and Leontius of Neapolis 
engaged in controversy, with what dexterity 
may easily be conjectured by those who re- 
flect on the circumstances of the age. It 
will be better therefore to proceed to a brief 
account of the controversies themselves 
which disturbed the church in this century, 
than to treat in detail of these miserable 
disputants. 

9. Although Origen lay under condem- 
nation by many public sentences and de- 
crees, yet the attachment of many to him, 
especially among the monks, scorned all 
limitation. In the West, one^ Bellator 
. translated various books of Origen into 
• Latin. 3 In the East, particularly in Syria 

■ and Palestine which were the principal 

■ seats of Origenism, the monks were exceed- 
L ingly zealous, and they had the approbation 
i of certain bishops, especially of Theodorus 
- of Caesarea in Cappadocia, in defending the 
r correctness and authority of Origen s sen- 
r timents. 4 The subject was brought be* 

, fore the emperor Justinian, and he issued a 

1 long and full edict addressed ^to Mennas, 
the 3 bishop of Constantinople, in which he ] 

3 stroiigly condemned Origen and his opi- 
o nions, and forbade them to be taught. 6 

2 The contest about the three chapters corn- 
er menced soon after, and Origenism not only 
\ revived in Palestine hut spread and gathered 
_ strength. These commotions were brought 


2 Mosheim might have added — to live in the most 

disgusting filth— as another characteristic mark of 
ascetic perfection. — JR. , _ . , _ . 

3 This is founded on a conjecture of Huet ( Ortge- 
niana, p. 252), who ascribes the Latin translation of 
Origen’s Homilies on Matthew, in particular, to this 
Bellator. — Schl. 

4 See Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Saba ; in Cotelier, 
Monument a Eccles. Graces, p. 370, &c. and Nons, 
Diss. de Synodo Quinta , cap. i. u. m his Opp. toxn. i. 

P * ft 6 This decree is extant in Harduin, Concilia, tom. 
iii. p. 243, &c. [It was first published by Baronms, 
Annal Eccl . ad ann. 538, and thence passed into all 
the collections of councils. — Mur. 
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fco $ termination b y the fifth [general] 
council at Constantinople, assembled by- 
Justinian in the year 553, when Origen and 
his adherents were again condemned. 1 

1 See the decree of the council, in Harduin, Concilia, 
tom. iii. p. 283, &c. See also Evagrius, Hist. Eccles . 
lib. iv. cap. 38, and on this whole subject see Basnage, 
Hist, de V Eglise, tome i. liv. x. chap. vi. p. 517, &c. ; 
Huet, Origeniana, lib. ii. p. 224; Doucin, Dies. sub- 
joined to his Hist. Origeniana, p. 35, &c. [Schroeckh, 
Kirchengesch. vd. xviii. p. 40 — 58, but especially 
Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. vii. p. 618 — 760. This 
contest respecting Origen commenced among the Pa- 
lestine monks about the year 520. One Nonnus, with 
three other monks belonging to the new Laura (or 
cluster of cells) were discovered to hold and to be pro- 
pagating the opinions of Origen. Sabas, abbot of the 
old Laura and supervisor of all the Palestine monks, 
opposed the schismatics. They were rejected from the 
Laura, but were restored again, and in spite of opposi- 
tion and persecution they brought over many in both 
Lauras to their views. The commotion became vio- 
lent, ynd expulsions, fighting, and bloodshed ensued. 
Still it was only a contest among a few monks living in 
two little societies or neighbourhoods in Palestine. 
Justinian's decree addressed to Mennas was probably 
issued about the year 540, and it has been supposed that 
the council of Constantinople, which anathematized 
fifteen errors of Origen, was an accidental council held 
about the year 541, and not the general council held in 
553. However that may he, the death of Nonnus in the 
year 546 caused the Origenist party among the monks 
to become divided, and to fall into a declining state. 
The fullest enumeration of errors held by the Origen- 
ists which has come down to us, is that of the fifteen 
anathemas by the council of Constantinople. Yet 
Justinian’s decree or letter to Mennas is neatly as full ; 
and it is more precise and lucid, as well as better sub- 
stantiated by references to the works of Origen. In 
this decree after a concise introduction the emperor 
proceeds like a theologian, through ten folio pages, to 
enumerate and confute the errors of Origen. He then 
directs the patriarch Mennas to assemble what bishops 
and abbots could be found at Constantinople, and con- 
demn the subjoined list of Origenian errors, their doings 
to be afterwards transmitted to all bishops and abbots 
for their confirmation ; so that after this general con- 
sent shall be obtained, no bishop or abbot may be 
ordained without his condemnation of Origenism as 
well as the other heresies. The list of errors to be 
condemned is then subjoined as follows:— -1. If any 
one says or believes that human souls pre-existed, i.e. 
were once mere spirits and holy ; that having become 
weary of divine contemplation they were brought into 
a worse condition ; and that because they avroxlruydcra^, 
*.<?. cooled down as to the love of God, they were there- 
fore called in Greek xfwxas, that is, souls, and were sent 
down to inhabit bodies as a punishment ; let him be 
anathema. 2. If any one says or believes that the soul 
of our Lord pre-existed, and that it was united to God 
the Word before his incarnation and birth of the Vir- 
gin; let him, &c. 3. If any one says or believes that i 
the body of our Lord Jesus Christ was first formed in . 
the womb of the blessed Virgin as those of other men 1 
are, and that afterwards God the Word and the pre- 3 
existent soul became united with it: let him, &c. 4. If i 
, any one says or believes that God the Word was made 1 
like to all the celestial Orders, that to the Cherubim 1 
he was made a Cherub and to the Seraphim a Seraph, - 1 
and to all the celestial Virtues one like them ; let him, J 
&c. 5. If any one says or believes that in the resur- ■ 
reckon file bodies of men will be raised orbicular, and { 
does not confess that we shall be resuscitated erect ; let ■ 
him, &c. 6. If any one says or believes that heaven, ' 
the sun, the moon, the stars, and the waters above the 1 
heavens, are animated and are a sort of material Vir- } 
& c * 7. If any one says or believes * 

that Christ the Lord Is to be crucified in the future I 
worid for the devils, as he was in this for men; let c 

i hxm, &c. 8. If any one says or believes that the power t 
of God is limited, and that he created all things he i- 
could comprehend ; let him, &c. 9. If any one says t 
°j|? e L ieves punishment of devils and wicked men c 

will be temporaiy and will have an end, or that there c 
will be a recovery and restoration of devils and wicked c 
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10. This controversy produced another 
whicli was much more lasting and vio- 
lent, although the subject of it was fai 
less important. The emperor Justinian 
burned with zeal to extirpate the more 
strenuous Monophysites who were called 
Acephali. On this subject he took counsel 
with Theodorus of Caesarea, who was a 
friend to Origenism and also a Monophy- 
site ; and he, to procure tranquillity to the 
Origenists by stirring a new controversy, 
and to fix some stigma upon tbe council oi 
Chalcedon and inflict an incurable wound 
on the Nestorians, persuaded the emperor 
to believe that the Acephali would return 
to the church, provided the Acts of the 
council of Chalcedon were purged of those 
three passages or three Chapters, in which 
Theodorus of Mopsuestia, Theodoret bishop 
of ^ Cyrus, and IBas of Edessa, were ac- 
quitted of error ; and provided that certain 
writings of these men favourable to the 
Nestorian errors were condemned. The 
emperor believed this, and in th& year 544 
ordered those three chapters to be ex, 
punged, but without prejudice to th4 
authority of the council of Chalcedon/ ! 


men ; let him, <fcc. 10. And Anathema to Origen who 
is called Adamantius, together with his nefarious, exe- 
crable, and abominable doctrine, and to every one who 
believes it or in any manner presumes at all to defend 
It at any time; in Christ Jesus our Lord, to whom be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen Mur. 

2 This decree is extant in Harduin, Concilia, tom. 
Iii. p. _287, &c . ; Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap 
xxxviii. [It is called Justinian's Creed, and professes 
to define the Catholic faith as established by the first 
four general councils— those of Nice, Constantinople, 
Ephesus, and Chalcedon, and to condemn the opposite 
errors. Mosheim’s description of the three Chapters 
would lead us to suppose that certain chapters, sections, 
or paragraphs, in the Acts of the council of Chalce- 
don, were the three things condemned by Justinian. 
But this was not the fact. His decree does not avow- 
edly condemn anything contained in the Acts of that 
council; nor does it use the phrase three Chapters. 
The phrase was afterwards brought into use, and de- 
noted three subjects (capitula, xttpetXoux), which were 
condemned by the decree of Justinian:— viz. 1. The 
persons aivd writings of Theodorus, bishop of Mop- 
suestia, whom the decree pronounced a heretic and a 
Nestonan; 2. The writings of Theodoret, bishop of 
Cyrus, not universally but only so far as they favoured I 
Nestonanism, or opposed Cyril of Alexandria and his 


Nestonanism, or opposed Cyril of Alexandria and his 
twelve anathemas; and 3. An Epistle said to have been 
written by Ibas, bishop of Edessa, to one Maris a Per- 
sian, which censured Cyril and the first council of 
Ephesus and favoured the cause of Nestorius, The 
council of Chalcedon had passed no decree respecting 
Theodoras; and it had left all the three bishops In 
good standing, though the Epistle of Ibas and some of 
t J^ 1 - 1 * 1 ?^ 8 Theodoret received censure. Hence 
Justinian s decree did not openly and avowedly contra- 
vene the decisions at Chalcedon; though virtually and 
in effect it did so. To understand the contest about 
f£ e xt i ee . Chapters, it should be remembered that 
the Nestonans who separated the two natures of Christ 
i 11 !? tlx ® Eutychiana or Monophysites who 
commingled them too much were the two extremes: 
between which the orthodox took their stand condemn- 
ing both. But the orthodox themselves did not all 
think alike. Some in their zeal against the Nestorians 
M P n <>P h ysite ground, and these of 
fel ? to condemn the three Chapters, 

others zealous only against the Monophvaste* were not 
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But this edict met with opposition from the 
bishops of the West and of Africa; and 
especially from Vigilius the Roman pontiff, 
who maintained that great injury was done 
by it both to the council of Chalcedon, and 
to deceased worthies now in heaven. 1 
Justinian summoned Vigilius to Constanti- 
nople and compelled him to condemn the 
three Chapters. But the African and 
Illyrian bishops on the other hand, com- 
pelled Vigilius to revoke that condemna- 
tion. For none of them would own him 
for a bishop and a brother until he had 
approved those three chapters. Justinian 
again condemned the three chapters by a 
new edict in the year 551. 

11. After various contentions, it was 
thought best to refer the controversy to the 
decision of a general council. Justinian 
therefore in the year 553, assembled at 
Constantinople what is called the fifth 
general council. In this council the opi- 
nions of Origen 3 as well as the three Chal- 
cedonian Chapters, according to the wishes 
of the emperor, were declared pernicious 
to the church ; yet it was a decision of the 
Eastern bishops, for very few from the 
West were present. Vigilius then at Con- 
stantinople would not assent to the decrees 
of this council. He was therefore treated 
indignantly by the emperor and sent into 

far from being Nestorians, and these of course defended 
the three Chapters ; for Theodorus, Theodoret, and Ibas 
had been leading men of this very character. Hence 
the interest shown by the oriental bishops in this con- 
troversy. But in the West, where the Nestorian and 
Eutychian contests had been less severe, and where the 
persons and writings of Theodorus, Ibas, and Theodo- 
ret were little known, the three Chapters were felt to 
be of little consequence, except as the condemning them 
seemed to impair the authority of the decrees of Chal- 
cedon and to asperse characters once held venerable in 
the church. It was doubtless a most rash thing in 
Justinian to condemn the three Chapters. But having 
done it he resolved to persevere in it. The church was 
agitated long and severely ; and at length this precipi- 
tate act of the emperor, being sanctioned by the requi- 
site authority, had the effect of shaping the creed of the 
Catholic church from that day to this. See Walch, 
Hist. der Ketzer. vol. viii. p. 3—468, hut especially p. 437, 
&c .—Mur. 

1 Noris, De Synodo Quinta, cap. xu <fc c. Opp. tom. i. 
p. 579; Basnage, But, de V Mglise, tome L liv. x. chap. vi. 

p. 523, &C. 

2 According to the acts of this council as they have 
come down to us, Origen was no otherwise condemned 
by it than by having his name inserted in the list of 
heretics, collectively anathematized in the eleventh ana- 
thema. The celebrated fifteen anathemas of as many 
Oiigenian errors, said to have been decreed by this 
council, are found in no copy of its acts, nor are they 
mentioned by any ancient writer. Peter Lambeclus 
first discovered them in the imperial library at Vienna 
in an old MS. of Photius’ Syntagma Oanonum , bearing 
the superscription, “Canons of the one hundred and 
sixty-five holy fathers of the fifth holy council at Con- 
stantinople,” and published them with a Latin transla- 
tion, whence Baluze first introduced them into the 
Collections of Councils; but Cave, Walch, Valesius, 
und others suppose they were framed in a council at 
Constantinople about ad. 54L See note 1, p. 232 
above; Cave, Hist . Lit. tom i. p. 558; Walch, Hist, der 
Keizer, vol. vii. p. 644—761; Valesius, note on Eva- 
fcrius, But. Eccles . lib. iv. cap 38.— Mur. 


banishment; nor was he allowed to return 
till he acceded to the decrees of this fifth 
council. 3 Pelagius, his successor, and the I 
subsequent Roman pontiffs in like manner | 
received those decrees. But neither their 
authority nor that of the emperors, could 
prevail with the western bishops to follow 
their example. For many of them on this 
account seceded from communion with the 
Roman pontiff; nor could this great wound 
be healed except by length of time. 4 

12. Another considerable controversy 
broke out among the Greeks in the year 
519; namely, whether it could properly be 
said that one of the Trinity was crucified. 
Many adopted this language in order to 
press harder upon the Nestorians, who 
separated the natures of Christ too much. 
Among these were the Scythian monks at 
Constantinople, who were the principal 
movers of this controversy. But others 
regarded this language as allied to the error 
of the Theopaschites or Eutychians, and 
therefore rejected it. With these, Hormis- 
das, bishop of Rome, when consulted b\ 
the Scythian monks, coincided ; and great 
and pernicious altercations ensued. After- 
wards the fifth council and John II. a suc- 
cessor of Hormisdas, by approving of this 
language, restored peace to the church. 5 

3 See Peter de Marca, Biss, de Becreto Vigffix pro 
Confirmatione Synodi Quintoe, among the Bus. sub- 
joined to his work. Be Concordia Sacerdotii et Imperii, 
p. 207, &c. [and Bower’s Lives of the Popes (Vigilius), 
vol. ii. p. 382—413 — Mur. 

4 See, in preference to all others, Noris, Be Synodo 
Quinta ( Ecumenica ), yet Noris is not free from par- 
tiality ; also Lupus, notes on the fifth council, among 
his Adnotat. ad Concilia. 

5 See Noris, Hutoria Controversies de uno ex Trinitate 
passo ; Opp. tom. iii. p. 771. The ancient writers who 
mention this controversy call the monks with whom it 
originated Scythians; but La Croze, Thesaur. Epis- 
tolar. tom. iii. p. 189, conjectures that they were Scetic 
monks from Egypt and not Scythians. This conjec- 
ture has some probability. But Walch, Hist, der Ket- 
zer. vol. vii. p. 296, 297, saygNrf this conjecture— “ It is 
not only improbable, but is certainly false.” And 
the documents* relative to the ‘controversy (of which he 
had there just closed the recital) do appear, as Walch 
affirms, “ adequate to prove that these men were really 
from Scythia.” Together with the two modes of ex- 
pression relative to the Trinity which they advocated, 
these monks were strenuous* opposers of Pelagianism. 
Having had disagreement with some bishops of their 
province, partichiariy with Faternus, bishop of Tomis, 
a deputation %f them went to Constantinople with their 
complaint. Among these deputies, John Maxentius, 
Leontius, and Achilles, were the principal. The em- 
peror rather favoured them, but the bishops of the East 
were not agreed. The emperor obliged the Pope’s le- 
gates at the court to hear the cause ; but they were not 
disposed to decide it, at least not as the monks wished. 
,A part of them now repaired to Rome, where they 
stayed more than a year. Hormisdas disapproved their 
phraseology, but was not very ready to condemn it out- 
right. While at Rome these monks wrote to the exiled 
African bishops in Sardinia, and by taking part in their 
controversy obtained their friendship. They certainly 
had many friends, hut the ancient historians have trans- 
mitted to us only some slight notices of their history. 
See Walch, Hist, der Ketxer. vol. vii. p. 262 — 313; 
Bower, Lives of the Popes (Hormisdas), vol. ii. p. 306 
— 309. — Mur . 
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Connected with this question was another ; 
whether it was proper to say Christ’s per- 
son was compounded, which the Scythian 
monks affirmed and others denied. 

CHAPTER IT. 

HI STOUT or RITES. 

^ I . In proportion as true religion and 
piety from various causes declined in this 
century, their external manifestations, that 
is, rites and ceremonies, were augmented. 
In the East, the Nestorian and Etrtychian 
contests occasioned the invention of various 
rites and forms, which might serve as marks 
to distinguish the contending sects. In the 
West Gregory the Great was wonderfully 
dexterous and ingenious in devising and re- 
commending new ceremonies. Nor will this 
appear strange to those who are aware that 
he was of the opinion that the words of the 
Holy Scriptures were images of recondite 
things; for whoever can believe this, can ! 
easily bring himself to inculcate all the doc- 
trines and precepts of religion by means of 
rites and signs. Yet jin one respect he is 
to be commended, namely, that he would 
not obtrude his ceremonies upon others — 
perhaps it was because be could not. 

2. This multitude of ceremonies required 
interpreters. Hence a new kind of science 
arose both in the East and in the West, the 
object of which was to investigate and ex- 
plain the grounds and reasons of the sacred 
rites. But most of those who deduce these 
rites from scripture and reason betray their 
folly, and exhibit rather the creations of 
their own fancy than the true causes of 
things. If they had been acquainted with 
ancient opinions and customs, and had exa- 
mined the pontifical laws of the Greeks and 
Romans, they would have taught us much 
more correctly from what sources many 
of the rites which the Christians regarded 
as sacred, were derived. 

3. The public worship of God was still 
.» celebrated in the vernacular language of 

each nation ; but it was everywhere ampli- 
s fied by the addition of various hymns and 

,, I "'jl—SA* i.l • _ _ . nm i n 


cently and with a*, splendid apparatus, or 
. the Mass as it is called, was 
the Great ; or, if 

sdtered tshe okd Canon. * But many centu- 


wddj be prevailed on to adopt this Romish 
Form,. 1 Baptism, cases of neces- 

’ l See L ttienthal , D*' Canor^ ^ \fmat Grtgorumo, 
Xieyden, 1740, 8vo, 

(Different countries had 


sity, was conferred only on the feast-days, 
and those also the greater festivals, or 
of the highest class. 2 As to the Litanies 
to the saints as they are called, 3 the various 
kinds of supplications, the stations of 
Gregory, 4 the formulas of consecration, and 
other rites invented in this century to cap- 
tivate the senses with a show of religion, 
we shall pass over them to avoid prolixity. 
This subject requires peculiar care and in- 
dustry. 

4. The temples erected in memory and 
to the honour of the saints, were immensely 
numerous both in the East and the West. 3 
There had long been houses enough erected 
in which the people might assemble for di- 
vine worship, but this century courted the 
favour of departed saints with these edifices 
as a kind of presents ; nor did they doubt 
at all that these saints took under their im- 
mediate protection and care the provinces, 
cities, towns, and villages, in which they 
saw such residences prepared for them. 6 

the East differed from the West, but in beth there were 
diversities. In Gaul the old Liturgy continued till the 
time of Charlemagne. In Milan, the Ambrorian Li. I 
turgy (so named from St. Ambrose, bishop 
is not yet wholly abandoned. In Spain, the Mosarabic 
or ancient Spanish is still used occasionally in cer^^lii 
places, though the Homan canon was introduced par-, 
tially in the 11th and more fully in the 13th and 
following centuries. In England, the ancient Britons 
had one Liturgy, and the Anglo-Saxons received ano- 
ther from Augustine their apostle and his companions, 
and this not precisely the Homan. See Krazer, De . 
Liturgiis , sec. ii. cap. ii.— vi. Gregory the Great in- 
troduced the responsive chant, and established a school 
for church music which was in existence at Home as 
late as the 9th century. — Mur. [On the Liturgies of 
France, see Mabillon, De Liturgia Gallicana , &c. Par. 
1685, 4to; on those of Spain, see Pinius, Liturgia Mo- 
zarabica , &c. Rome, 1740, fol.; and on those of Bri- 
tain, see L'Estrange, The Alliance of the Dunne Officer, 
Lond. 1659, fol. ; and Palmer’s Origines Liturgicce , o> 
Antiq. of the Eng. Ritual , &c. Oxf. 1839, 3d edition, 
two volumes, 8vo.— R. 

2 Especially Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, Whitsun- 
tide, and St. John the Baptist; at least in Gaul. See 
Gregory of Tours, De Gloria Confessor . cap. Ixir- 
lxxvi. and Hist. Francor. lib. viii. cap. ix. — Schl. 

3 The Litanies, of which there were the larger and 
the smaller, the common and the special, were in, the 
previous centuries addressed only to God ; but super- 
stition now led men to address them to Mar y and to 
the other saints. — Von Ein. 

4 Stations denoted in early times fasts; hut after- 
wards the churches, chapels, cemeteries, or other places 
where the people assembled for worship. See Du Cange, 
Glossar. Med. et Inffm, Latinit. sub hac voce. Gre- 
gory discriminated the different times, occasions, and 
places of public worship, and framed a service for 
each. This is the principal cause of the vast multipli- 
cation of liturgical formulas in the Rnmiah church.— 
Mur. 

5 See Procopius, De Betto* Gathico, lib. It. and v. s 

also De JEdifitiis Justiniayii, where many churches 
erected to the Virgin Mary are mentioned Schl. 

5 Thus the Lombard queen, Theodelinda, built a 
church for John the Baptist that he might pray for her 
and her people. (Paul Diaeon. Hist. Loftgobard. Jib. 
iv. cap. vii.) And the French king, Clothaire, built a , 
splendid temple tbrSth Vincent, because he belieyed that J 
sainvhad helped him to vanquish the Goths. (Sieg- ! 
beryCArome.) For the same reason rich presents were 
made to the churches. Thus Childebert after conquer- ’ 
i ba® thechurch sixty cnpi,ftfj^en dishes, ; 

and twenty cases for the holy Gospels; sit of the finest ; 


The number of feast-days almost equalled 
that of the churches. In particular, the 
list of festivals for the whole Christian 
-church was swelled by the consecration of 
the day of the purification of the holy virgin 
Mary, so that the people might not miss their 
Lupercalia, which they were accustomed 
to celebrate in the month of February, 1 and 
by the day of our Saviour’s conception, 2 
the birth-day of St. John, 3 and some others. 

CHAPTER Y. 

HISTORY OY HERESIES AND SEPARATIONS 
FROM THE CHURCH. 

i. The ancient sects, though harassed 
in numberless ways, did not cease to raise 
dangerous commotions in various places. 
Among the Persians, the Manichaeans are 
said to have become so powerful as to se- 
duce the son of Cabades the monarch ; but 
he avenged the crime by a great slaughter 
of them. They must also have been trou- 

gold and set with costly gems. {Gregory of Tours, 
Hist. Francor. lib. iii. cap. x.) — Sfhl. 

1 This was instituted in the reign of Justinian and 
fixed to the second day of February. The Greeks called 
it vira.vrr} or vTra7rain-ij, meeting because then Simeon 
and Anna met the Saviour in the temple. The Latins 
call it the feast of St. Simeon, the presentation of the 
Lord, and Candlemass because many candles were then 
lighted up, as had been done on the Lupercalia, the 
festival of the ravishment of Proserpine, whom her 
mother Ceres searched for with candles. See Hospi- 
nian, De Festis Christ . p. 52, &c. and Baillet, Vies det 
Saints, tome i. Febr. p. 22, &c. — Mur. 

2 This feast is generally celebrated on the 25th. of 
March, and is called by the Greeks ypcpa ac.cnrao-fj.ov or 
evayyeAtayww, the day Off the salutation or qf the annun- 
ciation, because on it the angel Gabriel announced to 
Mary that sbe should bring forth the Saviour. The 
Latins absurdly call it the annunciation of Mary. To 
avoid interrupting the Lent fast the Spaniards cele- 
brated it on the 18th of December, and 1 the Armenians 
on the 5th of January, the other churches kept it the 
25th of March. It Is mentioned in the 52d canon of 
the council in Truho a.j>. 691, as a festival then fully 
established and known, bdt at what time it was first 
introduced is uncertain. See Suicer, Thesaur. Fccles. 
tom. i. p. 1234 ; and Baillet, ubi supra, tom. i. March, 
p. 315. — Mur. 

z I know not wh?t induced Mosheim to place the in- 
troduction of this feast in this century. If the super- 
scriptions to the homilies of Maximus of Turin (who 
lived a.d. 420) are correct, this feast must have been 
common in the fifth century ; for three of these homi- 
lies are superscribed as being composed for this feast. 
Perhaps Mosheim had his eye on the twenty-first oanon 
of the council held at Agde A.n. 506 (Harduin’s Conci- 
lia, tom. ii. p. 1000), where the festival of St. John is 
mentioned among the greater feasts. Yet as it is there 
mentioned as one already known, it must have been in 
existence some years. Moreover heathenish rites were 
mixed with this feast. The feast of St. John and the 
dancing around a tree set up, were usages as well of the 
German and northern nations, as of the Romans. The 
former had their Noodfyr (on which Joh. Reiske pub- 
lished a book, Francf. 1606, 8vo), and the latter used 
about this time [the 24th of June] to keep the feast of 
Vesta, with kindling a new fire amid dances and other 
sports. — ScM. [Baillet ( Vies des Saints, tome ii. June, 
p. 296) proves from the sermons of Augustine that this 
festival was considered as of long standing in the church 
in the days of that father. Augustine himself has left 
us seven sermons which he preached on the festival.— 
Hur, [On these festivals, <fcc. see Bingham’s Orig. 
Eccles. Book xx. Works, voL vii. p. 1, <fcc.— R. 


blesome in other countries, for Heraclianus 
of Chalcedon deemed it necessary to write 
a book against them. 4 In Gaul and Africa, 
the contests between the semi-Pelagians 
and the followers of Augustine continued. 

2. The Donatists were comfortably situ- 
ated so long as the Yandals reigned in 
Africa. But they were less favoured when 
this kingdom was overturned in the year 
534. Yet they not only kept up their 
church, but near the close of the century or 
from the year 591, they ventured to defend 
and propagate it with more courage. These 
efforts of theirs were vigorously opposed by 
Gregory the Great, who as appears from 
his Epistles 5 endeavoured in various wajns 
to depress the sect now raising its head 
again. And his measures doubtless were 
successful ; for tbe Donatist cburch became 
extinct in this century ; at least no mention 
is made of it after this time. 

3. The Arians at the commencement of 
this century were triumphant in some parts 
of Asia, Africa, and Europe. Not a few 
of the Asiatic bishops favoured them. The 
Yandals in Africa, the Goths in Italy, many 
of the Gauls, the Suevi, the Burgundians, 
and the Spaniards, oipenly espoused their 
interest. The Greeks indeed who approved 
of the Nicene council, oppressed and per- 
secuted them wherever they were able; 
but tbe Arians returned the like treatment, 
especially in Africa and Italy. 6 Yet this 
prosperity of the Arians wholly terminated, 
when under the auspices of J ustinian the 
Yandals were driven from Africa, and^ the 
Goths from Italy. 7 For the other Arian 
kings, Sigismond king of the Burgundians, 
Tbeodimir king of the Suevi in Lusitania, 
and Reccared king of Spain, without vio- 
lence and war suffered themselves to be led 
to a renunciation of the Arian doctrine, 
and to efforts for its extirpation among 
their subjects by means of legal enactments 
and councils. Whether reason and argu- 
ments or hope and fear, had the greater 
influence in the conversion of these kings, 
it is difficult to say. 8 But this is certain, 

* See Photlus, Biblioth. Cod. cxiv. p. 291. 

5 See his Epistol . lib. iv. ep. 34, 35, p. 714, 715, and 
lib. vi. ep. 65, p. Ml, ep. 37, p. 821, and lib. ix. ep. 53, 
p. 972, and lib. ii. ep'. 48, p. 611, Opp. tom. ii [The 
empeTor Mauricius issued penal laws against them in 
the year 595. It is a probable conjecture of Witsius 
( Hist. Donatist. cap viii. sec. 9) that the conquests of ! 
the Saracens in Africa in the 7th century put an end 
to the Donatist contest. — Schl. 

* 6 Procopius, De Bello Vandal, lib. i cap. viiL and 
De Bello Gothico , lib. i. cap. ii. ; Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. 
lib. iv. cap. xv. &c. 

7 See Mascovius, Hist. German, tom. ii. on the sub- 
version of the Vandaiic kingdom, p. 76, on that of the 
Goths, p. 9 1 . On the accession of the barbarians to the 
Nicene faith respecting God, see Acta Sanctor. topo. 
ii. Martii, p. 275, and tom. ii. Aprilis, p. 134„ 

8 The latter is to me the most probable. The kings 
of these nations were very ignorant, and made war , 
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the Arian sect was from this time dispersed 
and could never after recover any strength. 

4. The Nestorians, after they had ob- 
tained a fixed residence in Persia and had 
located the head of their sect at Seleucia, 
were as successful as they were industrious 
in disseminating their doctrines in the 
countries lying without the Roman empire. 
It appears from unquestionable documents 
still existing, that there were numerous 
societies in all parts of Persia, in India, 
Armenia, Arabia, Syria, and other coun- 
tries under the jurisdiction of the patriarch 
of Seleucia during this century. 1 The 
Persian kings were not indeed all equally 
well affected towards this sect, and they 
sometimes severely persecuted all Chris- 
tians resident in their dominions; 2 yet 
generally they showed a marked preference ! 
for the Nestorians, rather than for those 
who adhered to the council of Ephesus ; for 
they suspected the latter to be spies sent 
among them by the Greeks with whom they 
agreed as to religion. 

5. The sect of the Monophysites was no 
less favourably situated, and it drew over 
to its side a great part of the East. In the 
first place, the emperor Anastasius [a.d. 
491—518] was attached to the sect and to 
the dogmas of the Acephali or more rigid 
Monophysites; 3 and he did not hesitate, on 
the removal of Elavianus from the chair of 
Antioch in 513, to elevate to that see Se- 
verus a learned monk of Palestine, who 
was devoted to that sect, and from whom the 
Monophysites had the name of Severians. 4 


rather than science their trade. Among such a people 
conviction of the understanding is little to he expected. 
Arguments of expediency would have more effect. 
They were surrounded by orthodox Christians, who 
would deprive them of their territories on the ground 
' that they were heretics. If therefore they would enjoy 
peace and quietude, they must make up their minds to 
embrace the Nicene faith. Many of these conversions 
also were brought about by ladies ; for instance, the 
conversion of Hermengild, a West Gothic prince, by 
his French wife Ingunda. — Schl. 

l Cosmas Indicopleustes, Topographia Christiana, 
lib. ii. p. 125, in Montfaucon, Collectio Nova Patrum 
Grascor. of which the Preface, p. 11, &c. is worth 
reading. 

55 Asseman, Billioth. Oriental. Vatic . tom. iii. par. i. 
p. 109, 407, 411, 441, 449, and tom. iii. par. ii. cap. v. 
sec. 2, p. lxxxiii. &c. 

3 Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. lib. iii. cap. xxx. xliv. &c ; 
Theodoras Lector, Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. p. 562. A cata- 
logue of the Works of Severus collected from MS. 
copies, is in Montfaucon’s Biblioth . Coishniana , p. 53, 
&c. [According to Evagrius, ubi supra , Anastasius 
was not zealous for any party, but was a great lover of 
peace, and determined neither to make nor to suffer 
any ehange in the ecclesiastical constitution ; that is, 
he adhered to the Henoticon of Zeno his predecessor. 
This was taking the middle ground ; for the more stre- 
nuous Monophysites rejected the Henoticon, and in- 
sisted on an explicit condemnation of the council of 
Cbalcedon ; while the more rigid Catholics, who also 
disliked the Henoticon, were for holding fast everv 
tittle of the decisions of Chalcedon. See Walch, Hist, 
der Ketzer . voL vi. p. 930, 946, 947, 948.— Mur. 

* See Asseman, Biblioth. Orient . Vatican, tom. ii. 


This man exerted all his powei'fe to destroy 
the credit of the council of Chalcedon in the 
East, and to strengthen the party which 
professed but one nature in Christ; and 
his zealous efforts produced most grievous 
commotions. 5 But the emperor Anastasius 
dying in the year 518, Severus was expelled 
from his see ; and the sect which he had sc 
zealously propagated, was restrained and 
depressed by Justin and the succeeding em- 
perors to such a degree, that it seemed very 
near being ruined ; yet it elected Sergius 
for its patriarch in place of Severus. 6 

6. When the Monophysites were nearly 
in despair and very few of their bishops 
remained, some of them being dead and 
others in captivity, an obscure man, Jaco- 
bus, surnamed Baradaeus or Zanzalus, to 
distinguish him from others of the name, 
restored their fallen state/ This indigent 
monk, a most indefatigable and persevering 
man, being ordained bishop by a few bishops 
confined in prison, travelled over all the 
East on foot, constituted a vast number of 
bishops and presbyters, revived everywhere 
the depressed spirits of the Monophysites, 
and was so efficient by his eloquence and 
his astonishing diligence, that when he died, 
in the year 578 at Edessa, Where he had 
been bishop, he left his sect in a very flou- 
rishing state in Syria, Mesopotamia, Ar- 
menia, Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, and other 

p. 47, 321, &c.; Renaudot, Hist. Patriar. Alexand. p. 
127, 128, 130, 135, 138, &c. [See a notice of Severus, 
above, p. 224, note 2. — Mur. 

5 Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. lib. iii. cap. xxxiii.; Cyril- 

lus, Vita Sabce in Cotelier, Monumenta Eccles. Greecee, 
tom. iii. p. 312; Nouveau Diction. Histor. Critique, 
tome i. art. Anastasius. [There is some ambiguity in 
Mosheim’s statement. Who was this man that exerted 
all his powers against the council of Chalcedon ? Mac- 
laine understood Mosheim to refer to the emperor 
Anastasius ; but other translators preserve the ambi- 
guity. Historical facts show that it was Severus rather 
than Anastasius who persecuted the Chalcedonians. 
See Evagrius, ubi supra , lib. iii. cap. xxxiii Mur. 

6 See Abulpharajus, Series Patriarch . Antiochen. in 
Asseman, Biblioth. Orient. Vatican, tom. ii. p. 323. 

history, see Walch’s Hist, der Ketzer • namely, dining 
the reign of Anastasius, vol. vi. p. 936—3054; under 
Justin, vol. vii. p. 52 — 128 ; and under Justinian, ibid, 
p. 128 — 362. — Mur. 

7 See Asseman, Biblioth. Oriental. Vatican, tom. ii. 
cap. viii. p. 62, 72, 326, 331, 414, &c.; Renaudot, Hist. 
Patriarch. Alexand. p. 119, 133, 425, &c. ; and Litur- 
gies Oriental, tom. ii. p. 333, 342: N air on, Euoplia 
Fidei Catholicce ex Syrorum Monumentis, par. i. p. 40, 
41. [Walch, Hist, der Ketzer . vol. viii. p. 481 — 490. 
Jacobus Baradaeus was a Syrian monk and a pupil of 
Severus, archbishop of Antioch. His ordination is 
placed by some in the year 545, by others in 551. His 
death all place in the year 57a Some call him bishop 
of Edessa; others make him to have been bishop at 
large. The number of bishops, priests, and deacons 
ordained by him is reported to be 100,000. That he put 
an end to the divisions and contests among the Mono- 
physites, as Mosheim asserts, is not stated in any of the 
authorities quoted by Walch. As the Monophysites all 
over the East are to this day called Jacobites from this 
Jacobus Baradaeus, so the orthodox Greeks are called 
Melchites from the Syriac, Melclia, a king, as being 
adherents to the religion of the imperial court.— Mur. 
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countries. 1 He extinguished nearly all the 
dissensions among the Monophysites ; and 
as their churches were so widely dispersed 
in the East, that the bishop of Antioch 
could not well govern them all, he associ- 
ated with him a Maphrian or primate of 
the East, whose residence was at Tagritum 
on the borders of Armenia. 2 His efforts 
were not a little aided in Egypt and the 
neighbouring regions by Theodosius of 
Alexandria. Erom this man, as the second 
I father of the sect, all the Monophysites in 
the East are called Jacobites. 

7. Thus the imprudence of the Greeks 
! and their inconsiderate zeal for maintaining 
the truth, caused the Monophysites to be- 
come consolidated into a permanent body. 
From this period their whole community has 
been under the government of two bishops 
or patriarchs, one of Alexandria and the 
other of Antioch ; who, notwithstanding the 
Syrians and Egyptians disagree in some 
particulars, are very careful to maintain 
communion with each other by letters and 
by kind offices. Under the patriarch of 
Alexandria is the primate or Abbuna of 
the Abyssinians ; and under the patriarch 
of Antioch stands the Maphrian or primate 
of the East, whose residence is at Tagritum 
in Mesopotamia. The Armenians have 
their own bishop, and are distinguished 
frdra the other Monophysites by some pe- 
culiar rites and opinions. 

8. Before the sect of the Monophysites 
had acquired this strength and consistency, 
various disagreements and controversies 
prevailed among them ; and particularly at 
Alexandria a difficult and knotty question 
was moved concerning the body of Christ. 
Julian of Halicarnassus 3 in the year 519, 
maintained that the divine nature had so 
insinuated itself into the body of Christ 
from the very moment of his conception, 
that this body changed its nature and be- 
came incorruptible. With him agreed 
Cajanus [or Gaianus] of Alexandria, from 
whom the believers in this sentiment were 
called Caianists. 4 The advocates of this 


1 For the Nubians and Abyssinians, see Asseman, 
ubi supra, tom. ii. p. 330; Lobo, Voyage d* Jbysrinie, 
tome ii. p. 36; Ludolph, Comment, ad But. JEthiop. 
p. 451, 461, 466. For the other countries see the writers 
of their history. 

s Asseman, Biblioth : Orient . Vatic, tom. ii. p. 410, 
414, 418 ; likewise his Dissert . de Monophysitis , prefixed 
to tom. ii. of his Bibliotheca. 

* Julian is noticed among the writers of the century, 
above p. 224, note 2, — Mur. 

* Gaianus was archdeacon of Alexandria under the 
patriarch Timotheus III. and on his death in the year 
534 elected patriarch of Alexandria by the monks and 
the populace, in opposition to Theodosius, the "bishop 

of the court party. Great commotions now existed in 

Alexandria, and Gaianus was soon deposed. He fled 
first to Carthage and then to Sardinia, and we hear 

little more about him. It is not known that he wrote 
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doctrine became divided into three parties ; 
two of which disagreed on the question 
whether Christ's body was created or un- 
created; and the third maintained that 
Christ’s body was indeed corruptible, but 
on account of the influence of the divine 
nature never became in fact corrupted. 
This sect was vigorously resisted by the 
celebrated Severus of Antioch and Dami- 
anes, who maintained that the body of 
Christ before his resurrection was corrupti- 
ble — that is, was liable to all the changes 
to which human bodies in general are. 
Those who agreed with J ulian were called 
Aphthartodocetaa, Doeetse, Phantasiastae, 
and also Manichaeans ; because from their 
opinion it might be inferred that Christ did 
not really suffer, feel hungry, fall asleep, 
and experience the other sensations of a 
man ; but that he only appeared to suffer, 
to sleep, to be hungry, thirsty, &c. Those 
who agreed with Severus were called 
Phthartolatrae, and Ktistolatrro or Creati- 
colae. This controversy was agitated with 
great warmth in the reign of Justinian who 
favoured the Aphthartodocetse ; but it af- 
terwards gradually subsided. 5 A middle 
path between the two parties was taken by 
Xenaias or Philoxenus of Maubug [or Hie- 
rapolis] ; for he and his associates held that 
Christ really suffered the ordinary sensa- 
tions of a man, but that in him this was 
not the effect of nature but of choice. 6 

9. Some of the Ccxrrupticolae, as they 
were called, particularly Themistius, a dea- 
con of Alexandria, and Theodosius, bishop 
of that city, in the ardour of disputation 
fell upon another sentiment towards* the 
close of this century 7 which caused new 
commotions. They affirmed that while all 
things were known by the divine nature of 
Christ, to his human . nature which was 
united with it many things were unknown. 
As they admitted but one nature in Christ 
[or were Monophysites], others put this 
construction upon their doctrine, that they 

f 

anything. See Liberatus, Breviar. cap. xx. and Leon- 
tius, De Sectis, art v. — Mur. 

5 Timotheus, De Meceptione Hcereticor. in Cotelier, 
Monvmenta Eccle*. Gr . tom. ill. p. 409; Liberatus, 
Breviarium Controv. cap. xx.; Forbes, Instructions 
Historico-theologirce, lib. iii. cap. xviii. p. 108, &c.; As- 
seman, Biblioth. Oriental, tom. iii. par. ii. p. 457. [The 
contests respecting the corruptibility of Christ’s body, 
both among the Monophysites and the Orthodox, are 
fully examined in "Welch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. vui. p. 
550 — 644 — Mur. 

<3 Asseman, Biblioth. Orient. Vatic, tom. ii. n 22 
andp. 168, &c. ’ 

7 This controversy began before the middle of the 
century; for Themistius was a deacon under Ttmo- 
theus III. who died in the year 535. Theodosius suc- 
ceeded in that year, but was removed about a.d. 537 
The heat of the controversy seems to have been about 
a.d. 550 or 560 ; yet it was rife in the time of Gregory 
the Great, and the sect existed till some time m the 
seventh century.— Mur. 
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1 made the divine nature to participate in 
this ignorance, and hence they were called 
Agnoetae. 1 But this new sect was feeble, 
and therefore it declined and became ex- 
tinct sooner than might have been antici- 
pated from the animated eloquence of the 
disputants. 

10. From the controversies with the Mo- 
nophysites arose the sect of the Tritheists. 
Its author was one John Ascunage, a Syrian 
philosopher and a Monophysite.* This 
man imagined there were m God three 
numerically distinct natures or subsisten- 
ces, all perfectly alike, and connected by 
no common vinculum of essence; from 
which dogma his adversaries deduced Tri- 
theism. Among the patrons of this opinion 
no one was more celebrated than John 
Philoponus, a grammarian and philosopher 
of great fame at Alexandria ; and hence he 
has by many been accounted the founder of 
the sect, and the members of it have been 
called Philoponists. 3 As the sect increased 

1 Cotelier, in the Monument a Ecclesiee. Gr. tom. iii. 
p. 641 : Le Q.uien, on Damascenus De Hceresibus , tom. 

1 1, p. 107: Forbes, Instruct . Histot ico-theol. lib. iii. cap. 

! xix. p. 119; Photius, Biblioth. Codex ccxxx. p. 882. 

| [Walch has given a full and satisfactory account of the 
| Agnofetae or Themistiani, in his Hist, der Ketzer. vol. 

I viii. p. 644—684. Tt appears that the Agnofetae merely 
' denied that the human nature of Christ became omnis- 
' cient by being united with the divine nature— a doc- 
| trine which few at this day will condemn Nor did 
I their contemporaries in general understand them to go 
j farther. But the writers of the middle ages represent 
] them as denying altogether the omniscience of Christ ; 
and many of the moderns, till quite recently, had simi- 
lar views of this sect. See Walch, ubi supra , p. 675 — 
679.— Mur. 

2 See Abulpharajus, in Asseman's Biblioth. Oriental. 
Vatic, tom. i. p. 328, &c. [This is the only ancient 
writer who mentions this John Ascunage; and his 
statement is, that this John was a disciple of Samuel 
Peter, a Syrian philosopher who taught philosophy 
twenty years at Constantinople ; that John succeeded 
him in the school ; but having advanced his new doc- 
trine, he was banished by the emperor Justinian. — 
Mur . 

3 See Fabricius, Biblioth . Gr. lib. v. cap. xxxvii. 
tom. ix. p. 358 ; Harduin, Concilia, tom. iii. p. 1288; 
Timotheus. De Becepiione Hcereticor . in Cotelier, 
Momrn. Becles. Gr. tom. iii. p. 414 ; John Damasce- 
iras, De Haresibus , Opp. tom. i. p. 103, ed. Le Quien. 
[John Philoponus was born and probably spent his life 
at Alexandria. He was a literary layman, and deeply 
read in the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy. Yet 
he was a Christian and a Monophysite, as most of the 
Alexandrians in his day were. The time of his birth 
and death is unknown ; hut it appears that lie was a 

, writer from about a.i>. 560 till several years into the 7th 
Whether Mb own reflections or the books of 
Juhn Ascunage first led him to his Tritneism is un- 
works now extant are, a book on tb* < 


it became divided into two parties, the 
Philoponists and the Cononites ; the latter 
so named from its leader, Conon, bishop, of 
Tarsus. 4 These parties agreed respecting 
the doctrine of three Persons in the God- 
head, but were at variance respecting the 
explanation of the doctrine concerning the 
resurrection of the body ; for Philoponus 
maintained that both the matter and the 
form of all bodies were generated and cor- 
ruptible, and therefore that both would be 
resuscitated at the resurrection ; but Conon 
held that the matter only and not the form 
of bodies was corruptible and to be resusci- 
tated.® To both these stood opposed the 
Damianists, so named from Damianus [the 
Monophysite patriarch] of Alexandria. 
These discriminated between the divine 
essence and the three Persons of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. In other words, 
they denied that each Person, by himself 
and in nature, was God, but maintained 
that the three Persons had a common God 
or divinity, by an undivided participation 
of which each one was God. The Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, they denominated 
Hypostases [or Persons], and what was 
common to them, God, substance, and na- 
ture. 6 

Hexaemeron, another on Easter, one against Proclus 
to prove the world not eternal, a book on the Greek 
dialects, and Commentaries on various works of Aris- 
totle. Many of lus works are lost. See Cave, Hist 
Liter, tom. i. p. 267, and Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. 
viii. p. 702, &c. — Mur. 

4 Photius, Biblioth. Codex xxiv.; Asseman, Biblioth . 
Orient . Vatic, tom. ii. p. 329, &c. 

5 For a full account of the disagreement between the 

Cononites and the other Philoponists respecting the 
resurrection of the body, see Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. j 
vol. viii. p 762 — 778. — Mur. | 

6 Asseman, Biblioth. Oriental. Vatic tom. ii. p. 78, 
332, &c. [The controversies respecting the Trinity in 
unity, which are the subject of this section, are 
minutely investigated by Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. 
viii. p. 685—762. He concludes that Philoponus and 
his sect were really, though perhaps unconsciously, 
Tritheists; for Philoponus maintained a merely speci- 
fic unity in God, and not a numerical unity; that is, i 
he taught that the three Persons in the Trinity had a 
common nature, in the same sense that Paul ana Peter , 
nad a common nature, and as all the angels have a j 
common nature. (Walch, ubi supra, p, 728, <fcc.) The i 
Damianists on the contrary rejecting the idea of a 
mere specific unity in God, held the three divine Per- 
sons to be numerically one, except as distinguished by 
certain characteristic marks; so that he was really on 
Sabellian ground. (Walch, Ubi supra, 753—757 ) See 
also MUnseher’s DogmmgetcMtht* toL iii. n. 512—516, 
ed. Marp. 1818 .— Mwn 
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CENTURY SEVENTH. 


PART I. 


THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE PROSPEROUS EVENTS OF THE CHURCH. 

1, The Christian religion was in this 
century diffused beyond its former bounds, 
both in the eastern and western countries. 
In the East the Nestorians, with incredible 
industry and perseverance, laboured to 
propagate it from Persia, Syria, and India, 
among the barbarous and savage nations 
mhabiting the deserts and the remotest 
chores of Asia; and that their zeal was not 
inefficient appears from nuuaerous proofs 
still existing. In particular, the vast em- 
pire of China was enlightened by this zeal 
and industry with the light of Christianity. 
Those who regard as genuine and authentic 
that Chinese monument of Sigan, which 
was discovered in the seventeenth century, 
believe that Christianity was introduced 
into China in the year 636, when Jesujabas 
of Gadala presided over the Nestorian 
community. 1 And those who look upon 

l This celebrated monument has been published and 
explained by several persons ; in particular by Kireher, 
China Mustrata, p. 53 ; Milller, in a distinct treatise, 
Berlin, 1672, 4 to; Renaudot, Relations Anciennes des 
Indes et de la Chine , de deux Voyageurs Mahometans, ' 
p. 228—271, Paris, 1718, 8vo; Asseman, Biblioth. 

Oriental . Vatic, tom. iii. par. ii. cap. iv. sec. 7, p. 538, 
&c. A more accurate copy with notes was expected 
from the very learned Theoph. Sig. Bayer, much dis- 
tinguished for his knowledge of Chinese literature. 
But his premature death frustrated the expectation. 1 I 
see no reason why I should not regard this monument 
as genuine; nor can I conceive what advantage the 
Jesuits could have promised themselves from a fabri- 1 
cation of this sort. See Liron, Singtclantes Histor. et 
Littir . tome ii. p. 500, &c. [See also Tho. Yeates, 
Indian Ghv/rch History, p. 85—96, Load. 1818, 8vo. 
Kireher’ s translation of the inscription with a comment 
and some notes is given in the Appendix to Mosheim’s 
Hist. JEcctes . Tartarorum, p. 2 — 28. The monument 
is said to be a marble slab ten feet long and five broad ; 
dug up in the year 1625 at a town near Sin-gan-fii, 
capital of the province Shen-si. The top of the slab is 
a pyramidal cross. The caption to the inscription 
consists of nine Chinese words formed into a square, 
and is thus translated: “ This stone was erected to the 
honpur and eternal memory of the Law of Light and 

Truth brought from Ta-cin [Judea or Syria], and 
promulgated in China.** The principal inscription is in 
Chinese characters, and consists of twenty-eight co- 
lumns, each containing sixty-two words. It first states 
the fundamental principles of Christianity, and then 


this as a fabrication of the Jesuits may be ! 
fully satisfied by other and unexceptional 
proofs, that China, especially the northern 
part of it, contained in this century or per- 
haps even earlier, numerous Christians over 
whom presided, during several subsequent 
centuries, a metropolitan sent out by the 
patriarch of the Chaldeans or Nestorians. 2 

2. The attention of the Greeks was so 
engrossed with their intestine dissensions, 
that they were little solicitous about the 
propagation of Christianity among the hea- 
then. 3 In the West, among the Amglo- 

recounts the arrival of missionaries in €36, their gra- 
cious reception by the king, their labours and success, 
and the principal events or the mission for 144 years or 
till A..n. 780. There were two persecutions in the years 
699 and 713. Soon after the second persecution some 
new missionaries arrived. Then follow the date and 
erection of the monument in a.d. 782. On the one 
side of this principal inscription there is a column of 
Chinese characters ; on the other side and at the bottom 
is a Syriac inscription in the Estrangelo character, 
containing catalogues of priests, deacons, and others, 
with a bishop, arranged in seven different classes. — Mwr. 
[On this interesting monument, see also Milman’s 
Gibbon's Ded. and Fall, & c. vol. viii. p. 347, with the 
editor’s note in support of its authenticity. — R. 

2 See Renaudot, ubi supra , p. 51, 68. &c. et passim; 
Asseman, ubi supra, cap. ix. p. 522, &c. Bayer tells 
us ( Prcefat. ad Museum Sinicum, p. 84) that he pos- 
sesses some testimonies which put the subject beyond 
controversy. [It is the constant tradition of the Syrian 
Christians that St. Thomas tlje apostle made an ex- 
cursion to China; and the Christians of Malabar ceie- 
brafce this event in their ordinary worship, and their 
primate styled himself metropolitan of Hindoo and 
China when the Portuguese first knew them. See 
Yeates, Indian Church Hist. p. 71—84. See also M. 
de Guignes, Diss. in the 30th vol. (p. 802, &c.) of the 
MSmoires de Litterature, tiroes des Registres de T Aca- 
demic Roy ale des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres: which 
contains a defence of the genuineness of the Sigan 
monument, against the objections of La Croze and 
Beausobre. Likewise Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. 
xix. p. 291—298. — Mur. 

3 Yet Constantine Porphyrogenitus states, (de Ad- 
ministrando Imperio, cap, xxxi. in Bandurius’ Imperium 
Orientale, p. 97, ed. Paris) that the Chrobates (the 
Croatians) who then inhabited Dalmatia, from which 
they had expelled the Avares, by order of Heradius 
made application to that emperor for religious in- 
structors ; and that he procured priests for them from 
Rome, who baptized them, and one of them became 
their archbishop See Semler’s Setecta Cap. Hist . Eccles. 
tom. ii. p. 20 ; Lucius, De Regno Dalmatia, lib. i. cap. 
xi. ; Muratori, tiistoria Italia. ,* and Aasemanf in , 
Calendar . Bodes. Uniu to m, L p. 499, &c. — Schi. 
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Saxons, Augustine till his death in 605, 
and afterwards other monks sent from Rome, 
laboured to extend and enlarge the church. 
And the result of their labours and efforts 
was, that the other six Anglo-Saxon kings 
who had hitherto continued in paganism, 
gradually came over to the side of Chris- 
tianity, and all Britain became professedly 
Christian. 1 Yet we need not believe that 
this change was wholly owing to the ser- 
mons and exhortations of these Roman 
monks and teachers ; a great part of it is 
rather to be ascribed to the Christian wives 
of the kings and chiefs, who employed 
various arts to convert their husbands ; and 
likewise to the rigorous laws enacted 
against the worshippers of idols ; 2 not to 
mention other causes. 

3. In this century many of the Britons, 
Scots, and Irish, eager to propagate the 
Christian religion, visited the Batavian, 
Belgic, and German tribes, and there 
founded new churches. It was this cir- 
cumstance which led the Germans after- 
wards to erect so many monasteries for Scots 
and Irishmen, some of which are still id be- 
ing. 3 Columbanus, an Irishman, with a few 
companions, had already in the preceding 
century happily extirpated in Gaul and the 
contiguous regions the ancient idolatry, the 
roots of which had previously struck deep 
everywhere. He persevered in these la- 
bours till the year 615, in which his death 
is placed, and with the aid of his disciples 
carried the name of the Saviour to the 
Swabians, Bavarians, Franks, and other 
nations of Germany. 4 St. Gall, one of his 
companions, imparted aknowledge of Chm 
tiamty to the Helvetians and Swabians. 5 


St. Kilian, a Scotchman, converted a great 
many to Christ among the [Franconians or] 
eastern Franks. 6 Near the close of the 
century, in the year 690, Willibrord, by 
birth an Anglo-Saxon, accompanied with 
eleven of his countrymen, namely, Suidbert, 
Wigbert, Acca, Wilibald, Unibald, Leb- 
win, the twoEwalds, Werenfrid, Marcellin, 
and Adalbert, crossed over to Batavia 
lying opposite to Britain, with a view to 
convert the Frieslanders to Christianity. 
From thence they went in the year 692 to 
Fosteland, which most writers suppose to 


1 Bede, Hist. Eccles. gentis AngJor. lib. ii cap. iii. 
P» 91, <fcc. ; cap. xiv. p. 116; lib iii. cap. xxi. p. 162, Ed. 
Clufflet; Rapin, Hist. d'Angleterre , tome i. p. 222, &c. 

* See Wilkins, Concilia, Magnce Britan, tom. i. p. 61 . 

3 See Acta Sanctor. tom. ii. Februar. p. 362. [Nearly 
all of these monasteries have been dissolved and secu- 
larized during the wars of the French Revolution, 
Almost the onl/ one remaining, because too poor to be 
plundered, is that of St. James, in the city of Ratisbon. 
founded by Irish monks in the beginning of the twelfth 
century, {Lanigan, Eccles. Hut. of Ireland, vol. iv. p. 
57) buf now occupied by Scotch Benedictines. When 
I visited this monastery in 1845 there were only the 
prior and two monks supported out of its diminished 
revenues.— R. 

4 Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Benedicts tom. ii. 
p, 560, 4 g® ; tom. iii. p 72, 339, 560, and elsewhere. 
Adamannus, lib. tiL Be S. Coltcmbano* m Canisius, 
Uctioms Antiques* tom. i p. 674. [See* a brief account 
of St. Columbanus above, p. 221, note 3 .—Mur. 

* Walafrid Strabo, Vita Sti Oalli* in Mabillon, Acta 
Sanctor . Ord. BmedfcU, tom . ii. p. 228. [ed. Venice, 

Canisius, Lectiones Antiques , tom. i. p. 
783. CSt. Gall or St. Gallus was horn in Ireland of 
l ellgious parents, who early committed him to 
Columbanus for education. He became a monk of 
Bangor [near Belfast} under Columbanus, and was one 
of the twelve Irish monks who left Ireland with him 
about the year 589, travelled through England to the 
Continent, and erected the monastery of Luxeuil in 
Burgundy. ^ When Columbantts ‘m# driven from this 


monastery twenty years after, St. Gall accompanied 
him in exile. Ascending the Rhine, they penetrated 
the heart of Switzerland about the year 610, and took 
residence among pagans at Tuggen, at the head of the 
lake of Zurich. Attacking idolatry St Gall here 
burned the pagan temple, and cast their offerings into 
the lake. This enraged the people and the monks had 
to flee. Travelling through the Canton of St. Gall, 
they came to Arbon on the shores of the lake of Con- 
stance. Here Willimar, the presbyter of the place, 
treated them kindly and aided them to form a settle- 
ment at Bregentz, at the eastern extremity of the lake. 
Here the monks attempted to convert the surrounding 
pagans, and were not without some success. But at 
the end of two years the unconverted procured an order 
from the duke for the monks to quit the country. 
Columbanus and the rest now retired to Bobbio in 
Italy, but St. Gall was left behind sick. When reco- 
vered he retired into the wilderness with a few ad- 
herents, and erected the monastery of St Gall, in the 
canton of the same name. Here he spent the remainder 
of his days in great reputation and honour. He refused 
the bishopric of Constance, which he conferred on his 
pupilJohn. His monastery flourished much and spread 
light over the surrounding country. St Gall died at 
Arbon, but was interred in his monastery at the age of 
ninety-five according to Mabillon, His sermon at the 
ordination of John at Constance and some epistles, are 
published by Canisius, ubi supra. His life by Strabo, 
from which this notice is extracted, though full of 
legendary tales is written in a far better style than the 
ordinary monkish biographies. It appears according 
to Strabo, that Switzerland was almost wholly pagan 
when first visited by Columbanus in 610; but that 
Christianity had then made considerable progress in 
Germany, from the lake of Constance all along the right 
bank of the Rhine —Mur. 

6 Vita S. Kiliani, in Canisius, Lectiones Antiques, 
tom. iii p 171, &c. ; de Ludewig, Script ores rerum 
Wnrtsburgens p. 966. [See also the Life of St. Kilian 
in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor, Ord. Benedict, tom. ii. p. 
951—953, ed. Venice, 1733. According to the authori- 
ties, St Kilian, Chilian, Cylian, Cilian, or Kyllena, was 
an Irishman of honourable birth and good education. 
In early life he had a great thirst for knowledge, and, 
being very pious and possessing a perfect knowledge of 
missionary enterprises, he planned one of his own 
Taking with him Coloman, Gallon, and Arneval, 
presbyters, Donatus a deacon, and seven others, he 
penetrated into Franconia which was wholly pagan, 
and took up his residence at Herbipolis or Wlirtzburg. 
Finding their prospects good, Kilian, Coloman, and 
Totnan, went to Italy, to obtain the papal sanction to 
their enterprise ; which having readily obtained from 
Conon (who was pope eleven months ending Sept. 686 ), 
they returned to Wlirtzburg, converted and baptized 
Gosbert, the duke, and a large number of his subjects. 
But afterwards, persuading the duke that it was un- 
lawful for him to have his brother's wife, Geilan, she 
seized an occasional absence of her husband and mur- 
dered all the missionaries. This cruel act is placed in 
the year 696. But the massacre did not prevent the 
progress of Christianity; for the duchess became de- 
ranged, the assassins repented, and St. Kithm be cam e 
tiie tutelar saint of Wiirtzburg.— Mur. [See also 
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gles. Hist . of Ireland, vol. iii. p 115, &c. 
m> Bar. ad annum) places this martyrdom 
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be the island of Heligoland. Being driven 
thence by Radbod, king of the Frieslanders, 
who put Wigbert, one of the company, to 
i death, they wandered over Cimbria and 
| the adjacent parts of Denmark. Returning 
to Friesland in the year 693, they attacked 
the superstition of the country with better 
success. Willibrord was now created by 
the Roman pontiff archbishop of Wilteburg 
[since called Utrecht], and died at an ad- 
vanced age among the Batavians. His 
associates spread a knowledge of Chris- 
| tianity among the Westphalians and neigh- 
bouring nations. 1 

4. Of these and other expeditions under- 
taken for the extension of Christianity, an 
impartial man who adheres to truth will 
not speak in terms of indiscriminate praise. 
That some of these preachers were men of 
honest simplicity and piety no one can 
doubt. But most of them show manifest 
proofs of various sinful passions, of arro- 
gance, avarice, and cruelty; and having 
received authority from the Roman pontiff 
to exercise their sacred functions among 
the barbarians, they did not so much collect 
holy congregations of devout Christians, as 
procure for themselves a people among 
whom they might act the part of sovereigns 
and lords. I cannot therefore strongly 


1 Aleuin, Vita Willebrordi, In Mabillon, Acta Scmctor . 
Ord. Bmed. tom. iii p. 604, &c. D59, &c, ed. Venice] 
MBUer’s Cimbria LUerata, tom. ii. p. 980, <fcc. [Bede, 
Ui&L Eccles. lib v. cap. xi. xii. This famous mis- 
sionary was bom in Northumberland about a.d. G59, of 
pious parents. Educated m the monastery of Ripon 
(Hripensls), Yorkshire, anciently in the kingdom of 
Northumbria, at the age of twenty he went to Ireland, 
where he studied twelve years. At the age of thirty- 
three he commenced his mission, and sailed up the 
Rhine to Utrecht in the dominions of Radbod, the 
pagan king of the Frisians. Soon after he went to 
France, and by advice of King Pepin visited Italy, and 
obtained the sanction of Pope Sergius to his enterprise. 
Returning to Utrecht he in vain attempted the con- 
version of Radbod and his subjects. Therefore pro- 
ceeding northward, he landed at an island called Fosite- 
land, which was on the confines of Denmark and 
Friesland, and so sacred that its fruit, its animals, and 
even its waters were holy, and whoever profaned them 
was to be punished with death. Willibrord and his 
company wholly disregarded the sacredness of the place, 
violated the laws, were arraigned before Radbod who 
cast lots on their destiny, by which one was doomed to 
deftth and the others dismissed. They now penetrated 
into Denmark. On their return to the confines of 
France, Pepin, who in 693 had vanquished Radbod, sent 

Willibrord again to Italy to be consecrated archbishop 
of Utrecht. Pope Sergius now gave him the name of 
Clemens. Returning clothed with dignity, his friend 
Pepin aided him in his work ; and for about fifty years 
from his leaving England, he laboured and with much 
success as the apostle of the Frieslanders. He died 
about the year 740 at the advanced age of 81. Thus far 

Alcuin’s narrative goes. Of his followers it is said 
that the two Ewalds (the one called the white and the 
other the black Ewald) were put to death by a Saxon 
king, and their bodies cast into the Rhine ; that Suid- 
bert preached to the Bructeri near Cologne, and at last 
at Kaisers werth on the Rhine, where he died a.d 713 , 

that. Willibald became bishop of Eich&tadt in Bavaria, 
and Marcellin, bishop of the country along the Issel — 

ilfw 


censure those who suspect that some of 
these monks, being desirous of ruling, con- 
cealed for a time their vicious propensities 
under the veil of religion, and imposed 
upon themselves various hardships, that , 
Alley might acquire the rank and honours ! 
of bishops and archbishops. 

5. Of the Jews very few, if any, volun- ! 
tarily embraced Christianity. But the 1 
Christians compelled many of them in dif- j 
ferent places, by means of penalties, to make ! 
an outward profession of belief in Christ. 
The emperor Heracllus being incensed 
against them, as is reported, by the influence 
of Christian doctors, made havoc of the 
miserable nation, and ordered vast numbers 
of them to be dragged reluctantly to bap- 
tism. 2 The kings of Spain and Gaul had* 
no hesitation to do the same, although the 
Roman pontiffs were opposed to it. 3 Such 
evils resulted from ignorance of the true 
principles of Christianity, and from the 
barbarism of the age. 

CHAPTER II. 

ADVERSITIES OP THE CHURCH. 

1. The Christians suffered less in this 
century than in the preceding ones. By 
the Persian kings they were at times per- 
secuted, but the rage against them soon 
subsided. In England some of the petty 
kings oppressed the new converts to Chris- 
tianity ; but soon after these kings them- 
selves became professed Christians. In the 
East, especially in Syria and Palestine, the 
Jews sometimes rose upon the Christians 
with great violence; 4 yet so unsuccessfully 
as to suffer severely for their temerity. 
Those living among the Christians, who 
secretly consulted about restoring th^pagan 
religion, were too weak to venture on any 
positive measures. | 

% But a new and most powerful adver- 
sary of Christianity started up in Arabia, 

4 a.d. 612, in the reign of Heraclius. Mo- 
hammed was indeed an illiterate man, 5 but 

2 Eutychius, Annates Eccles. Alexandr. tom. ii. p. i 

212, &c. I 

3 See some authorities on this subject, quoted by 

Raronius, Annales , ad a»n. 614, sub fin. tom. vili. p. 
239, &c. Ed. Antw. 1809.— Mur. | 

4 Eutychius, Annates , tom. ii. p. 23G, &c. Hottinger, , 

Hist. Orientals, lib. i. c. hi. p. 129, &c. i 

5 Mohammed himself professed to be destitute of 
. science and learning, and even to be unable to read and 

write; and his followers have deduced from this his i 
ignorance an argument for the divinity of the religion | 
which he taught. But it is hardly credible that he was \ 
so rude and ignorant a man. And there are some , 
among his adherents who question the reality of the ! 
fact. See Chardin, Voyages en Perse, tome iv. p. 33, 34. j 
Indeed, when I consider that Mohammed for a long 
time pursued a gainful commerce in Arabia and the 
adjacent countries, 1 think he must have been able Jfcc 
read and write, and qjist accounts ; for merchants can- 
not dispense with this degree of knowledge. [Mosheim 
& 
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of nobxe birth, naturally eloquent, and 
possessing great acuteness of mind. 1 He 
proclaimed that he was sent by God to 
overthrow all polytheism ; and also to purge 
and reform, first, the religions of the Arabs, 
and next, those of the Jews and the Chris- 
tians; and having framed a law which is 
called the Koran, 8 after gaining some vic- 

here reasons in the very manner which he himself con- 
demns ; viz. such a thing does not occur at this day, 
and therefore it did not in ancient times. See the 
Introd. sec. 19, p. 6, above.) According to the Koran 
and all the Mohammedan writers, the times preceding 
Mohammed were times of ignorance among the Arabs. 
The tribe of Hamyar in Yemen had indeed for some 
centuries possessed a rude alphabet ; but the use of it 
was not publicly taught nor suffered except with special 
permission. The Arab Jews and Christians likewise 
undoubtedly used letters, but all the pagan Arabs of 
the Ishmaelitish stock, including the tribe of Koreish, 
as well as of others, were without letters previously to 
the introduction of the Cufic character in which the 
Koran was first written. This alphabet was invented 
at Cufah in Irak, a little before the times of Mohammed, 
and was first taught at Mecca, as it is said, by Bashar 
the Kendian, just before the institution of the Moham- 
medan religion, See Sale's Koran , Prelim. Diss. sec. 1, 
p. 35. Hence the best educated men in his tribe, up to 
the time he appeared, were unable to read and write ; 
and much more the camel drivers and the men in active 
life, such as Mohammed was. Though of noble birth 
he was an orphan child, whose whole patrimony was 
five camels and a female slave. His uncle, Abu T&leb, 
who brought him up, twice sent him in his caravan to 
Syria, first when he was thirteen, and then when about 
twenty years old. In the interval, he went on a military 
exnedition against a neighbouring tribe. And this is 
all we know of him till the age of twenty-five when he 
was recommended to a rich widow of Mecca, named 
Cadijah, to be her factor; and she sent him in that 
•^capacity to Damascus and the adjacent parts of Syria. 

On his return she gave him her hand and her fortune, 
* and he, became an opulent citizen of Mecca. This 
was about twelve years before he assumed the character 
of a prophet. Now that such a man should be among 
the very first in Mecca to learn the use of letters is not 
to be expected. Much less can we infer from his occu- 
, phtion, that he must have been able to read and write. 

■ That, |ie employed his son-in-law Ali as his scribe in 
committing the Koran to writing is the constant testi- 
■ - toony of his followers. And that he should appeal in 
1 that book to his own ignorance of letters as proof that 
he did not write It out and polish it in his closet, seems 
to he good evidence of such 3gnorance. For his inti- 
mate acquaintances must have known whether that 
ignorance was real or not; and as most of them were 
slow to admit his pretensions to a divine mission, it 
cannot be supposed he would jeopardize his reputation 
as a man of veracity and of common sense, by referring 
them to what they knew to be false as good evidence of 
his inspiration. See Sale’s Koran , chap. i. vol. i. p. 192, 
and chap. xxix. vol. ii. p. 256. See also Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall, chap. i. note 70, vol. v. p. 147, &e. 
And on the other side, White's JSampton Lectures , 
p. 203, 204, and notes 26—38, also Bush’s Life of Moham- 
med, p. 38, 39 — Mur. 

1 The writers on his life and religion are enumerated 
by Fabricius, Delectus et Syllabus Argumerdor. pro 
verifatte relig. Christ, cap. i. p. 733, &c. To which may 
be added CountBoifiainvilliers, Viede Mahomet , Lond. 
1730, 8vo, which however is rather a romance than 
a history ; Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, 2 vols. 12mo, 
Amsfcerd. 1732, commendable for the ingenuousness of 
the author, yet the style is dry; and George Sale, a 
distinguished and very judicious author, in his prelimi- 
nary discourse prefixed to his version of the Koran, 
tP* 45, &c. ed. Lond. 1825; Prideaux, Life of 
Mahomet, 1697, 8vo ; Bayie, Dictionnaire, art. Mahomet, 
Sees’ Cyclopedia, art. Mahomet} Abulfeda, Annates 
A 1 ^*. and 2 vols. 4to, Copenh. 1790: 
Abulfeda, de Vita et Rebus Gestis Mokammedis, Arab, 
and Lat. Oxon. 1723; Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. 
kix. p. 327 — 40o. — Mur. 


tories over liis enemies lie compelled an 
immense multitude of persons, first in 
Arabia and tlien in the neighbouring 
countries, to profess his doctrines. Elated 
with this unexpected success, he now began 
to think of founding an empire, and he 
effected his object with as much success as 
boldness; so that at his death, he saw 
himself the sovereign of all Arabia, and of 
several of the neighbouring countries. 

3. No one can at this day form a perfect 
judgment of the entire character, views, 
and designs of Muhammed. For we cannot 
safely rely on the Greek writers, who made 
no hesitation to load their enemy with 
slanders and falsehoods ; nor can we trust 
to the Arabics, who are the very worst 
historians, wiio conceal all his vices and 
crimes, and depict him as altogether a 
divine person. Besides, a very considerable 
part of his life, and that too from which 

2 For an account of the Koran see, in preference to 
all others, Sale’s Preliminary Discourse prefixed to his 
English version of that book. Add Vertot, Discours 
sur V Alcoran, annexed to the third volume of his Hist, 
des Chevaliers de Malte ; Chardin, Voyages en Perse, 
tome ii. p. 281, new ed. The book which the Moham- 
medans call the Koran, is a collection of papers and 
discourses discovered and published after the death of 
Mohammed, and is not that Law which he so highly 
extolled. Perhaps some parts of the true Koran are 
still found in the modern Koran ; but that the Koran 
or Law which Mohammed prescribed to the Arabians 
differed from the present Koran, is manifest from the 
fact that Mahommed in our Koran appeals to and extols 
that other the true Koran. A book which is commen- 
ded and extolled in any writing, must certainly be 
different from that in which it is commended. May 
we not conjecture that the true Koran was an Arabic 
poem which Mahommed recited to his adherents, and 
wished them to commit to memory, but which he did 
not write out ? Such it is well known were the laws 
of the Gallic Druids ; and such is said to be that Indian 
law which the Brahmins learn and preserve in their 
memories. [These conjectures of Mosheim appear 
wholly without foundation. There is no reason to 
believe there ever was a Koran essentially different 
from that we now have; or that Mohammed declined 
committing his pretended revelations to writing. The 
only argument adduced by Mosheim is of no force at 
all, considering the manner in which the Koran came 
into existence. The book itself professes to have been 
composed by God in the highest heavens , and thence 
sent down to the lower heavens by the angel Gabriel, 
who communicated it by parcels to Mohammed during 
I twenty-three years that he claimed to be a prophet. 
Moreover, the parcels revealed last often revoked or 
modified what had been revealed before, and likewise 
replied to the objections of infidels against the book. 

See Sale’s Koran, vol. i. chap. vi. p. 159, and vol. ii 
chap. x. p. 31; chap. xvi. p. 107; chap. xxv. p. 213; 
chap. xcvu. p, 497. The Mohammedan doctors say the 
Koran existed together with the decrees of God, from 
ali eternity, engraven on a table of stone hard by the 
throne of God, and called the Preserved table ; that God 
sent the angel Gabriel with a transcript of the entire 
Koran down to the lowest heavens, where during 
twenty-three years he revealed it by parcels to Moham- 
med; that Mohammed caused these parcels to be 
written down by his scribe as they were received, and 
published them at once to his followers ; some of whom 
took copies, while > the greater part got them by heart; 
that the original MS S: of the scribe when returned were , 
thrown promiscuously into a chest, whence they were 
taken after the prophet’s death and published collectively , 
in their present form and order, which is wholly with- 
out regard to dates or a classification of subjects. See . ; 
Sale s Prehm. Discourse , sec, iti. p, 7,7 9b.-— Mur. 
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the motives and secret springs of his conduct 
1 would best appear, lies concealed from us. 
i It is very probable however, that abhor- 
rence of the superstition in which he saw 
his countrymen involved, so wrought upon 
him as to throw him into a disordered state 
of mind ; and that he really believed he 
was divinely commissioned to reform the 
religion of the Arabs, and reinstate among 
them the worship of the one true God. 
But it is also certain, that afterwards when 
he saw his attempts attended with success, 
he deluded the fickle and credulous multi- 
tude with impious tricks and impositions, in 
order to strengthen his cause; and even 
feigned divine revelations whenever occa- 
sion seemed to require it, or any great 
'difficulty occurred. Nor was this, fraud 
I inconsistent with his being a fanatic; for 
most fanatics think deception, so far as 
seems necessary to their designs, to be holy 
'and approved of God; and they of course 
resort to deception when they can do it 
safely. 1 The religion which he inculcated 
| is not what it would have been, if his 
designs had not been opposed. The perti- 
jnacity with which the Arabians adhered to 
the opinions and customs of their ancestors, 
'and the hope of gaining over the Jews and 
the Christians to his cause, undoubtedly led 
him to approve and tolerate many things, 
i which he would have rejected an d abrogated 
if he had been at liberty to pursue his own 
choice. 

4. The causes of Ahe rapid propagation 
of this new religion among so many nations, 
are not difficult to be discovered. . In the 
first place, the terror of arms which Mo- 
hammed and his successors carried with 
great success into different countries, com- 
pelled vast multitudes to receive his law. 
In the next place, his law itself was. admi- 
rably adapted to the natural dispositions of 
men, and especially to the manners, opinions, 
and vices prevalent among the people of 
the East: for it was extremely simple, 
proposing very few things to .be believed, 
nor did it enjoin many and difficult duties 
to be performed, or such , as laid severe 
restraints on the propensities of men. 2 

1 Ira my judgment this is the best way of deciding the 
controversy which has been agitated by learned men of 
our age; whether Mohammed was a fanatic or an 
Imposter ? See Bayle, Dt ctionnaire, tome iii, article, 

note k ; Ockley, Conquest of Syria, Persia , 
and Mgypt, by the Saracens , vol. i. p. 68, Lond. 1708, 
Sve/? Sale, Prelim. Discourse to his translation of the 
Koran* sec. % [p. 53, &c. ed. Lond. 1825; Schroeckh, 
Kirchengesch. vol. xix. p. 380, &c. — Mur. 

2 Sefe Reland, De Religione - Mahumedica , lib. ii. 

Utrecht, 1717, 12mo; Sale, Prelim. Dissert, to the Koran , 
sec. 4, 5, 6; More, Dictionary cf all Religions, article, 
Mahometans, ed. 1817 ; Schroeckh, Kirchmgesch. vol. 

xix. p. 356, &c. ; Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 475, 

8th ed. — Mur. \ 


Moreover, the consummate ignorance which 
characterized for the most part the Arabians, 
the Syrians, the Persians, and other nations 
of the East, gave a bold and eloquent man 
easy control over the minds of immense num- 
bers. W e may add, that the virulent contests 
among the Christians, Greeks, Nestorians, 
Euty chians, and Monophysites, which filled 
a large part of the East with carnage and 
horrible crimes, rendered their religion 
odious in the eyes of many. And further, 
the Monophysites and Nestorians whom the 
Greeks oppressed most grievously, gave as- 
sistance to the Arabians, and facilitated their 
conquest of certain provinces, and thus se- 
cured the preponderance of their sects' in 
those regions. 3 Other causes will readily 
suggest themselves to those who consider 
attentively the state of the world, and the 
character of the Mohammedan religion. 

5. After the death of Mohammed in the 
year 632, his followers issuing forth from 
Arabia, with their native fortitude stimu- 
lated by a furious fanaticism, and aided as 
has been already observed by those Chris- 
tians who were persecuted by the Greeks, 
extended their conquests over Syria, Persia, 
Egypt, and some other countries. 4 Nor 
could the Greeks, harassed with intestine 
commotions and various wars, put " forth 1 
sufficient energy to check their rapid career. | 
The victors at first used their prosperity . ' 
with moderation, and were very indulgent 
towards the Christians, especially to those 
who opposed the decrees of Ephesus, and 
Chalcedon. But, as is common with those 
enjoying uninterrupted success, they 1 * in- 
sensibly swerved from this moderation hit© 
severity, and so loaded the Christians with 
taxes and other burdens and injuries, that 
their condition resembled more that of 
slaves than that of citizens. 5 

3 See Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch . Alexandr.y. 163, , 
169, [and Gibbon, Decline and Fall, &c. chap, li. where 

s*this is shown by the conduct of the Copts or Jacobites in 
Egypt.— Mur. [The corrupt state of religion in the East 
and the prevalence of a Christianized idolatry ought also 
to be considered as not the least powerful among these 
causes of the success of Mohammedanism. Isaac 
Taylor has stated very forcibly this circumstance: 

« What Mahomet and his caliphs found in all directions 
whither their scymetars cut a path for them, was a 
superstition so abject, an idolatry so gross and shame- 
less, church doctrines so arrogant, church practices 
so dissolute and so puerile, that the strong-minded 
Arabians felt themselves inspired anew as God's mes- 
sengers to reprove the errors of the world, and autho- ! 
rized as God’s avengers to punish apostate Christendom. 
The son of the bond-woman was let loose from his 
deserts to ‘mock ’ and to chastise the son of the free- 
woman.” — Ancient Christ, vol. i. p. 266.— R. 

4 See Ockley, Conquest of Syria by the Saracens , vols. 
i. andii. 8vo. Also Gibbon, Decline and Fall , &c. chap. 

1. li.— iOr. . 

5 Mohammed framed the Koran to be the basis of 
civil government as well as of religion among his fol- 
lowers; and in all ages they have so regard# At tin the 
present time. Church and state, religion -tod civil , 
policy are so united and blended by, tlie Koran, that 
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6. The civil dissensions among the Mo- 
hammedans which arose soon after the death 
of their prophet, were not a little injurious to 
the success of their enterpi ises. Abubeker, 
the father-in-law, and Ali the son-in-law, of 
Mohammed, contended violently about the 
right to the throne, which each claimed to 
himself ; and this controversy being handed 
down to posterity, divided, the whole race 
into two great parties, separated not only 
by a difference in opinions and practices, 
but also by deadly hatred. The two sects 
are galled, the one Sonnites, and the other 
Shiites. 1 The former contend that Abubeker 
was the true Kalif ; the latter, that Ali was 
the legitimate Kalif or successor of Mo- j 


hammed. Both regard the Koran as oi 
divine origin and the authoritative rule in 
religion ; but the Sonnites unite with it the 
Sonna, a sort of oral law derived from Mo- 
hammed and serving to explain the Koran, 
which the Shiites wholly discard. The 
Turks, Tartars, Africans, and most of the 
Indians, are Sonnites; the Persians and 
Mogores are Shiites, although the Mogores 
seem to belong to neither sect. 2 Besides 
these two grand divisions, there are among 
the Muhammedans four principal sects and 
a great many subordinate ones, 3 which con- 
tend sharply respecting various subjects in 
religion, yet practise mutual toleration. 4 
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THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 1 

HISTORY OT LITERATURE AN3> SCIENCE. 

1. The profound ignorance and bar- 
( barism of this century will hardly appear 
credible to those who have not personally 
examined its extant literary productions. 

I What little learning and knowledge still 
remained, with a few exceptions, was con- 
fined to the cloisters of the monks, ’ espe- 
cially in the Latin [or western] church. 
The laws forbade any one to be made an 

they cannot be separated but must stand or fall together. 
Hence the permanence and unchangeable character of 
the Mohammedan religion in all countries where it 
has become established. For to attempt to change the 
religion of a Mohammedan country, or even to convert 
any of its citizens, is to plot against the state, it is high 
treason and must be punished as such. Mohammed 
united in his own person the two characters of an 
absolute monarch and of a sovereign pontiff or high- 
priest; and the Koran made no provision for these two 
offices ever to he separated. At the same time he 
named no one to succeed himself, nor pointed out the 
manner in which this complex office should descend 
from one person to another. Hence his ghostly empire 
was in imminent danger of dissolution at his death ; 
but the religious enthusiasm of his followers preserved 
and perpetuated it. — Mur. [As may be seen in the 
^ ordinary histories of Mohammedanism. — R. 

] 1 See Reland, De Jieliginne Turcica, lib. i. p. 36, 70, 

74, 85* Chardin, Voyages en Terse, tome ii. p. 236, &c. 

2 The principles of the Sonnites may be learned from 
the tr&fet published by Reland, De Religione Turcica , 
lib. L The religion and opinions of the Shiites are 
clearly stated by Chardin, Voyages en Terse, tome iv. 
oasska. 

s On the Mohammedan sects, see Hottinger, Hist. 
Orientals, lib. iL cap. vi. p. 340. Ricaut, Etat de V 
Empire Ottoman, liv. ii. p. 242. Chardin, Voyages en 
Terse, tome ii. p. 236. Sale* Trtlim. Discourse, sec. 8, 
f. 207, &c. 

4 There is scarcely any subject on which English 
literature is so defective as on that of Mohammedanism, 
with its cognate topics— the early or ante-Mohammedan 
history of the Arabs, the biography of their prophet so 
fhll of unsolved problems, the providential import and 
destiny of their faith, the singular revolutions of their 
kterature, and their present intellectual and moral 


abbot unless lie bad some learning. Thej 
monks were required to devote certaifilioura ' 
to reading; and that they might 'derive , 
greater profit from this exercise, they wdr&\ t 
required in most monastery's to converse 
together at stated times on what they had 
read. 5 It was their business also to educate 
young men destined for the sacred office. 1 
But all the institutions of this sort were ot 
little service to the cause of learning and to 
the church, because very few had any just 
conceptions of the nature and utility of the 


position among civilized nations. Though much has 
been done during this century in preparing the way for 
an accurate and philosophical and (what is fully as 
much wanted) a dispassionate investigation of the 
subject, by the cultivation of the oriental languages 
especially in France and Germany, by the publication 
and translation of oriental works hitherto inaccessible, 
and by the labours of intelligent travellers and mis- 
sionaries in the East ; yet no one in Britain has yet 
availed himself of these facilities to undertake such a 
work as is needed. The only modern contributions 
since Sale’s translation of the Koran, have been Mills’s 
Hi- tor y of Mohammedanism (2d edit. Lond. 1818), 
which is, at the best, no more than a sketch: and 
Forster’s Mahometanism unceiled (Lond. 1829, 2 vols.l, 
which, though ingenious and free from the prejudices 
of earlier inquirers is framed, upon a hypothesis of 
prophetical interpretation which has not met with 
general acceptance. In Germany the subject has at- 
tracted a much greater share of attention ; the student 
will see in Gieseier, Lehrbuch , &c. 4th edit. vol. i. part ii. ! 
p. 467, 468, a list of the more recent works in that 
country on the religious aspects of Mohammedanism, ! 
among which the more valuable are said to be those by 
Weil, a Protestant, and Bollinger, a Roman Catholic. I 
The missionary.travels of Martyn, Dwight, Southgate, 1 
Perkins, and others, contain important contributions ! 
towards forming a just estimate of the present condition 
of the Mussulmans, both moral and intellectual. See 
the Retrospective Review, vol. iii. p. 1, and the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, vol. xxiv. p. 1, for very interesting 
articles, though not altogether free from objectionable 
matter, on the rise of Mohammedanism, and on the 
structure and contents of the Koran R. 

5 MabHlon, Acta isanctor. Qrd. Benedict, tom. ii. n, 
479 l 513, et passim. p 
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liberal arts and sciences, and most of them 
were more intent on the perusal of worthless 
writers and the lives of saints, than on the 
study of valuable authors. The better class 
were assiduous in perusing the works of 
Augustine and Gregory the Great, and 
scraps gathered from these fathers consti- 
| tute the best productions of the Latin 
church in this century. 

I 2. Kings and noblemen were attentive to 
everything rather than to the cause of 
learning. The rude and unlearned bishops 
suffered the schools which had been com- 
mitted to their care to languish and become 
extinct. 1 It was very rare to find among 
them persons able to compose their own 
! public discourses. Those who possessed 
some genius garbled from Augustine and 
! Gregory a parcel of jejune addresses, apart 
1 of which they kept for their own use, and 
the rest they imparted to their more dull 
and stupid colleagues, that they also might 
have something they could deliver. This 
is manifest from the examples of Caesarius 
of Arles and of Eligius of Noyon. There 
is also extant a Summary of Theology, 
which was unskilfully compiled by Tajo, 
bishop of Saragossa, from the writings of 
Augustine and Gregory; and this insipid 
performance was so highly esteemed, that 
the other bishops did not hesitate to style 
the author of it, the true salt of the earth 
and a divine 1 uminary in the church. a Many 
such proofs of the ignorance of the times may 
be easily collected by any one disposed to 
examine the writers of this century. Eng- 
land however was in a happier state in this 
respect than the other countries of Europe ; 
for Theodoras, a Cilician and bishop of 
Canterbury, of whom more will be said 
hereafter, introduced into that country some 
attachment to knowledge and literature. 3 

# 3. The Greeks who attempted to write 
either in poetry or in prose obscured very 
i plain and simple subjects by their tumid 
| and inflated diction. The style of the La- 
I tins, with a few exceptions, was so base and 
; corrupt that it cannot be eulogised even for 
this want of taste. History was wretchedly 
perverted both by the Greeks and the La- 
tins; Among the former, Moschus, Soph- 
ronids, and others, and among the latter, 
I Br&ulio* Jonas an Irishman, Audoenus [or] 
Dado, and Adamannus, have transmitted 
biographies of several saints, which 
are, insipid and ridiculous, and destitute 
j alike of an air of probability and of ele- 


I Hut. Litter, de Ta Frrtnce. by the Benedictines, 
cent. vil. tonic in. p. 428, &c. ' 

l ^billon, Analecta Veteru A5m, torp; ii. 

3 Wilkms, Cmrilm Magnice Britan, torn, 

Conrmgius, Antiquit. AcadeM. p. 277. . 


gance of composition. The Greeks led the 
way in committing to writing without dis- 
crimination whatever reports were in circu- 
lation among the vulgar in regard to more 
ancient times; and hence originated those 
medleys of fables which the Latins after- 
wards so eagerly embraced. 

4. Philosophy among the Latins was at 
an end. Those who were unwilling to ne- 
glect it altogether, were satisfied with com- 
mitting to memory a few words and 
sentences taken from Boethius and Cassio- 
dorus ; for they were not disposed to reason 
on the subject, and they were unable to 
consult the Greeks from ignorance of their 
language. The Greeks abandoning Plato 
to certain of the monks, betook themselves 
to Aristotle, whose principles of reasoning 
were nearly indispensable m the theological 
contests of this century with the Monophy- 
sites, Nestor ians, and Monothelites ; for all 
these resorted to the Stagyrite for aid when- 
ever they were called to the combat ; hence 
James of Edessa, a Monophysite of this cen- 
tury, translated Aristotle’s Dialectics into 
Syriac, 4 

CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF THE TEACHERS AND OF THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH. 

1 . The contest for pre-eminence between 
the Roman and Constantinopolitan prelates ** 
had gained such a height in this century, 
that we may clearly discern the commence- 
ment of that unhappy schism which after- 
wards separated the Latins from the Greeks. 

It is commonly asserted by men of the 
greatest learning and best acquainted with 
ancient history, that the Roman pontiff, 
Boniface III. prevailed on that abominable 
tyrant, Phocas, who, after murdering fhe 
emperor Mauritius, mounted the* imperial 
thrbne, to divest the bishop of Constanti- 
nople of the title of oecumenical bishop, and ' 
to confer it on the Roman pontiff. But ' 
this is stated solely on the authority of 
Baronius, 6 for no ancient writer has given j 
such testimony. Yet Phocas did something ! 
analogous to this^if we may believe Anas- 
tasius and Paul Diaconus ; 6 for whereas the 

4 $ee Asgeman, Biblioth . Orient. Vatican, tom. i. p. 
498. 

* Baronins, Annate r, ad ann. 606, No. 2 . — Schl 

6 Anastasias, De Vitis Pontrficum (Bonifacius III.) 
Paulus Diaconus, De Rebw gestis Longabardor. lib. iv. 
Cap. xptvii. in Muratori, Script. Rer . Italic, tom. i. par. 
i. p. 465. [Anastasius says that “whereas the church 
. of Constantinople had claimed to be the first of all the 
churches, Boniface obtained from the emperor Phocas J 
that Romish church, the apostolic seat of the | 
blessed 4 apostle Peter, should be the headL*of all the 
churches.’’ Paul the Deacon says:^“ Tdhte emperor, j 
Phocas, at the request of Pope Bom&ce, decxlid #iat ] 
the see of the Roman and apostolic HtWl 
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bishops of Constantinople had maintained 
that their church was not only fully equal 
to that of Rome, but had precedence of all 
other churches, Phor is. forbade this, and 
determined that the priority of rank and 
dignity should be given to the church of 
Rome. 

2. The Roman pontiffs used indeed every 
means to maintain and enlarge the power 
and dignity which they had obtained; yet 
the history of this period affords many 
proofs, not only that emperors and kings 
but that nations also resisted those attempts. 
Various proofs of the exercise of the 
regal power in religious matters, and even 
over the Pope himself, may be collected 
from the Byzantine history and from the 
Formulas of Marculfus. The Roman 
writers tell us that Constantine Pogonatus 
formally relinquished the right of confirm- 
ing the election of a Roman pontiff, and 
they cite Anastasius as a witness who states, 
that Pogonatus ordered that a Roman pon- 
i tiff elect should he ordained forthwith and 
without delay. 1 But this testimony does 
not reach the point to he proved. It ap- 
pears however to have been the fact, that 
this emperor, in the time of the pontiff 
Agatho, remitted the customary payment 
to the court of a sum of money for the con- 
firmation of a pontifical election. 2 The an- 
cient Britons and Scots could not he moved 
for a long time, either by the threats or the 
promises of the papal legates, to subject 
themselves to the Roman decrees and laws, 
as is abundantly testified by Bede. 3 The 

the first, whereas the Constantinopolitan had before 
assumed to be the first of all.” By being the first and 
the head, both the bishops of Constantinople and the 
usurper Phocas seem to have understood merely prio- 
rity of rank; and not that supreme authority and 
dominion which the Roman pontiffs afterwards claimed 
It was intended as a compliment, but it was construed 
into a grant of unlimited power. See Bower’s Lives of 
the Topes (Boniface III.), vol. ii. p. 546, &c. — Mur. 

1 Anastasius, De Vttis Pontif. (Benedict) in Mura- 
fcori, Scriptor. Rerum Italic, tom. iii p. 146. [The 
words of Anastasius are ; concessit, ut persona, quce 
electa fuerit in sedem Apostolicam , e vestigio absque tar- 
ditate Pontifex ordinaretur. That is, it should not be 
necessary to write to Constantinople, but merely to 
obtain liberty from the emperor’s vicegerent, the exarch 
of Ravennd, previously to the ordination. Moreover 
, history shows that succeeding emperors did not respect 

Anastasius, Be Vitis Pontif. (Agatho) p. 144. 
Oompaire Jifascovius, Hist. Germanor. tom. ii. note, p. 
121, &<£ [According to* Anastasius the emperor did not 
, wholly remit but only diminish the amount of the pay- 
ment; u relevata est quantitas, quae solita estdari;” 
and this too with the express injunction that the 
ancient rule should beobserved, and no ordination take 
place till the consent of the emperor should be ob- 
tained from court. Sbe Bower’s Live* of the Popes 
( Agatho) vol. iii. p* 131; Sic. — Mw. 

a Bede, Hist. Peeks, lib* ii cap; ii lib. iii, cap. xxv, 
—SckL The case of Wilfrid, bishop of York, who 
being deposed and banished by the Saxon king in 67$, 
appealed to Rome and returned acquitted, but -was im- 
prisoned nine months and then banished the kingdom, 
is a strong case in point See Bower’s Lives of the 
Popes (Agatho) vol, iii. p. 98— 105.— Afar 


Gauls and the Spaniards, as no one can 
deny, attributed just so much authority to 
the pontiff as they supposed would be for 
their own advantage. 4 Nor in Italy itself 
could he make the bishop of Ravenna and 
others how obsequiously to his will; 5 and 
of private individuals there were many who ; 
expressed openly their detestation of his ' 
vices and his greediness of power. Nor are I 
those destitute of arguments who assert that | 
the Waldenses even in this century had j 
fixed their residence in the valleys of Pied- 
mont, and inveighed freely against Roman 
domination. 6 

3. That the bishops of inferior rank and 
all who were intrusted with sacred offices, 
as well those in the monasteries as those 
without, lived in the practice of many enor- 
mities, is expressly admitted by every 
writer of any note in this century. Every- 
where simony, avarice, pious frauds, into- 
lerable pride, insolence to the people at , 
i large, and even vices worse than these . 
might he seen reigning in the places con- 
secrated to holiness and virtue. 7 Between 


4 It is well known that the French kings often 
posed bishops, whom the popes by all their efforts were j 
not able to restore; and that in. Spain Julianus, the J 
bishop of Toledo, freely censured Pope Benedict II., ' 
for sending into Spain his disapprobation of a synodic 
letter; and accused his holiness of ignorance, negli- 
gence, and jealousy. Yet this Julianus is a canonised 
saint. See the fifteenth council of Toledo, in Harduin, 
Concilia, tom. iii p. 1761, &c. — Schl. 

5 Mich. Geddes, Miscellaneous Tracts, vol. ii. p. 6, 
&c. [and Muratori, Hist, of Italy, voLiv. p. 157, where 
is a diploma of the emperor Constantine IV. in which 
he releases Maurus, archbishop of Ravenna, from obe- 
dience to the pope. At his death this archbishop 
warned his clergy not to subject themselves to the 
Roman pontiff, but to apply to the emperor for a pall 
for the new archbishop. A nd to the present time, the 
archbishops claim a kind of independence of the Ro- 
mish see. Even the abbot Columbanus defends the 
ancient Irish manner of keeping Easter against the 
popes, with great intrepidity, and likewise the subject ; 
of the three chapters ; and this at the instigation of j 
King Agilulph. He maintains that Vigilius was not j 
watchful enough, and that the pope ought to purge the ' 
seat of St. Peter from all errors, from which it was not 
now free. See his five Epistles, in the Biblioth. max. 
Pair. Lugd tom. xii. p. 1, &c. — Schl. 

6 Leger, Hist des Eglises Vaudoises , livr. 1. p. 15, &c. 

[and Spanheim, Introduct. pirn tom ii. p 598, &c. — 
Schl. [This fact however is denied by all the later 
Romanist authorities, and by some among Protestant , 
writers, of whom the most recent is Maitland in his 
Facts and Documents illustrative cf the Ancient Albi- , 
genses and Waldenses, Lond. 1832 — R. i 

7 Thus we read of Desiderius a nobleman, that he 
assumed the garb of a beggar and conducted Brune- 
child, who was expelled the court of Theodebert, in 
safety to the court of Burgundy. At her solicitation 
her faithful conductor was advanced to the bishopric , 
of Auxerre (Daniel, Histoife de France , vol. i p. 351), 
a worthy candidate for the episcopal office ! To the 
simony of the clergy the national Synod of Toledo a j>. 
653, Can. 3. bears testimony ; to their avarice the pro- 
vincial synod of Merida in Spain (Harduin, tom. iii p. « 
997); to their violence the council of Braga a.jd. 675^ 
where they were forbidden to inflict blows. In the 
same year a council at Toledo commanded the clergy 
to read the Bible on pain of excommunication (Har- 
duin, tom. xii. p. 1017), and required every new bishop 
to make oath that he had neither paSd, nor promised to 
pay, money for his bishopric. Even the papal chair , 




the monks and the bishops many pertina- 
cious quarrels existed in different places ; 
for the latter laid their greedy hands on 
the rich possessions of the monks that they 
might support their own luxury. And 
the monks feeling this very sensibly first 
applied to the emperors and kings; but 
not finding their protection adequate, re- 
sorted to the Roman pontiff. 1 He there- 
fore readily took them under his care, and 
'gradually exempted them from the juris- 
; diction of the bishops. The monks m re- 
I turn defended the interest of the pontiff as 
if it were their own ; and they recommended 
him as a sort of god to the ignorant multi- 
tude, over whom their reputed sanctity gave 
them great influence. That these exemp- 
tions of the monks were the cause of many 
of their vices and disorders, is admitted by 
several of the best writers. 2 

4. In the mean time the monks, from the 
favour of the pontiff and their display of 
fictitious piety, were everywhere making 
surprising progress, especially among the 
Latins. Parents eagerly consecrated their 
children to God, with large portions of their 
property made over to the monasteries; 
that is, they, devoted them to what was 
esteemed the highest bliss on earth — a life 
of solitude. 8 Those who had spent their 
lives in guilty deeds hoped to expiate their 
crimes by conferring the greater part of 
their property on some society of monks; 
and immense numbers, impelled by super- 
stition, robbed their heirs of their richest 
possessions, in order to render God propi- 
tious to them through the prayers of monks. 

; Rules for monastic life were drawn up by 
Fructuosus, Isidorus, John Gerundinensis, 

I Columbanus, and others, amongthe Latins ; 4 
for the Rule prescribed by St. Benedict had 
not yet become the universal and the only 
rule. 

I 5. Among the writers few can be named 
who possessed much genius or erudition. 
The best among the Greeks were the 
following: — Maximus, a monk who con- 
tended very fiercely against the Monothe- 
Htes, and wrote some explanatory works 
on the Scriptures, was by no means desti- 
teteqf natural talent; but he was a man 
: ik 

feed from simony. To pious frauds must be 
ascribed l&e ^altitude of fables which were eagerly 
fabricated. A large collection of them is exhibited by 
Sehfler, Hist. Ecclet. selecta Capita, tom. ii. p. 55, &c. 
SO, 

; * See Launoi, Jssertio Jnquisitionis m Chartam 2m- 

mmteatis &. Germanij Qpp . tom. iii. par. i. p. 50, &c.; 
i Baluze, Miml&m. tonwii. p 159, tom iv. p. 108 ; Mu- 
ratori,* Jntiquit. Italic. tom ii p. 944, 949, &c. 

2 See Launoi, Ex amen PriviZegii S. Germcmi; Opp . 
tom iii. par. i. p. 282 ; Wilkins, Concilia Mag. Britan, 
tom. i. par. 43, 44, 49, &c. 

3 Gerrais, Hist de V Abbe Suger, tome i. p. 9—16. 

4 Holstenius, CodexRegulm. tom. ii. p. 225, &c. 


I of a violent spirit, and in that respect un- 
! fortunate. 5 Isychius, bishop of J erusalem, 
expounded some books of Scripture, and 
has left us a few Homilies and other minor 
works. 6 Dorotheus, an abbot in Pa- 
lestine, acquired fame by his Ascetic Dis- 
sertations , with which he would instruct 
monks how to live. 7 Antiochus, a super- 
stitious monk of St. Sabas in Palestine, 
composed a Pandect of the Holy Scriptures 
or Institutes of the Christian Religion , a 
work of no great merit. 8 Sophronius, 
bishop of Jerusalem, acquired the venera- 
tion of after ages by his conflicts with those 
reputed in his day as heretics, especially 
with the Monothelites. 9 He was evidently 


5 Maximus was born of noble parentage at Constan- 
tinople, about a.d. 5S0. The emperor Heraclius made 
him his secretary, and intended he should write the 
civil history of his times. But the emperor falling 
into the heresy of the Monothelites, which Maximus 
abhorred, either disagreement between them or the 
propensity of Maximus to a monkish life, led him to 
retire from court and take np his abode in a monastery 
at Chrysopolis near Constantinople. Here Maximus be- 
came the abbot Before the year 640 the prevalence of 
Monothehtic principles or the political disquietudes of 
the country, led him to travel. He went to Egypt, 
where he had warm disputes with the principal Mono- 
thelites. In the year 645 he went to Home, and enjoyed 
the intimacy of Pope Martin I. In 653 the emperor 
Constans II. who was a Monothelite, caused him to be 
arrested and brought to Constantinople to he ti ied for 
seditious conduct. He was acquitted; but refusing to 
promise silence in the controversy then raging with the 
Monothelites, he was banished to Thrace and confined 
in different places till the year 662, when he died in fhe 
castle of Schemra on the confines of the Alans. His 
collected works, published Gr. and Lat. by Combefls^ 
Paris, 1675, 2 vols. fol. consist of about fifty Small works, 
answers to biblical questions, polemic and dogmatic 
tracts, moral and monastic pieces, and letters. Besides 
these lie has left us Commentaries on the Canticles, on 
Dionysius Areopagita, and on some parts of Gregory 
Nyssen. He is an inelegant, obscure, metaphysical, 
and mystical writer, yet learned and zealous. — Mur. 
[The student will see a satisfactory life of this monk 
and a full catalogue of his numerous works, in Smith’s 
Diet, of Greek and Roman Biogr. vol. ii. p. 988.— R. 

6 See Simon, Critique de la Biblioth. Bccles. de M. 
Du Pm, tome i. p. 261. [Hesychius or Isychius, first 
a presbyter and then bishop of Jerusalem, flourished 
about a.d. 601. A Commentary on Leviticus is extant 
in a Latin translation, about which there has been 
much discussion, whether it was a production of this 
Hesychius or of some other. See Labbe, Diss. Hist, in 
Bellarmin, De Scriptor. Eccles. p. 227, #c. ed. Venice, 
1727. The works of Hesychius extant in Greek are 
arguments to the twelve minor prophets and Isaiah, 
two hundred sentences on temperance and virtue, 
seven Homilies, a life of St. Longinus, an introduc- 
tion to the hook of Psalms, and a Comment on Ps 77 
—107, and 118. He also wrote an Ecclesiastical History 
and some other Commentaries, which are lost. See 
Cave, Hist. Liter, tom. i. p. 571, &c .—Mur. [See also 
an account of his life and writings in Smith’s Diet . of 
Greek and Romm Biogr. voL ii p. 446.— R. 

7 Dorotheus probably lived about a.d. 601. He wrote 
twenty-four ethical and ascetic dissertations (8i8a< tko* 
Xioe. 1 , seu Doctrlnse, De Vita rede et pie Instituenaa) 
and several Epistles, which are extant, Gr. and Lat in 
the Orthodoxographia, and in Fronto le Dues, Auda- 
rium, tom. i. — Mur. 

8 Antiochus flourished a.d. 614, and was alive in 
629. His Pandedae divines Scrip turce, or compendium 
of the Christian religion and of the holy Scriptures, 
comprised in 130 Homilies, is extant in Fronto le Due, 
Auctarium, tom. t He also wrote De Vitmis Cogi- 
tationibus; and De Vita S. EuphrosynL—Mttr, , , , u,«iy s 

8 See the Ada Sanetor v tom. it Martii, ad diem xi 
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the cause of the whole Monothelite contro- 
versy. Andreas of Crete has left us seve- 
ral Homilies , which are neither truly pious 
nor eloquent, and which some therefore 
suspect were falsely ascribed to him. 1 Gre- 
gory Pisides, a Constantinopolitan deacon, 
besides a History of Heraclius and of the 
Avares, composed a few poems and other 
short pieces. 8 Theodore of Raithu is author 
of a book against those sects, which were 
considered as corrupting Christianity by 
their doctrines concerning the person of 
Jesus Christ. 3 

p. 65. ^ [Sophronius was a native of Damascus, and for 
some time a sophist or teacher of philosophy and elo- 
quence. He afterwards became a monk in Palestine, 
and in this character he sat in the council of Alexan- 
dria, held by Cyrus the patriarch of that see in the year 
633, for the purpose of uniting the Monothelites and 
the Catholics. Here Sophronius zealously opposed the 
seventh of the nine propositions which Cyrus wished 
tp establish. From Alexandria he went to Constanti- 
nople to confer with Sergius, the patriarch of that see, 
pn the subject. Soon after he was made patriarch of 
Jerusalem, and wrote his long Epistle or confutation 
of the Monothelites, addressed to Honorius the Roman 
pontiff and to the other patriarchs. But his country 
was now laid waste. The Saracens having conquered 
all the northern parts of Syria, laid siege to Jerusalem 
in 637. The city capitulated to the Kaiif Omar, who 
entered Jerusalem, treated Sophronius with much* re- 
spect, promised him and the Christians safety and the 
free exercise of their religion, and having given orders 
for erecting the mosque of Omar on the site of the 
temple, retired to Arabia. Sophronius died a few 
months after in the same year. His works are, the 
Epistle or Dissertation above mentioned, four Homilies, 
an account of the labours and travels of the apostle 
Paul, the Life of St. Mary an Egyptian, and a tract on 
the Incarnation. The best account of him and his 
writings is said to be that of Fabricius, Biblioth . Gr. 
vol. viii. p. 109, See. See Cave, Hist. Liter, tom. i. p. 
519.— Mur. 

l Andreas was a native of Damascus, became a monk 
at Jerusalem. a deacon at Constantinople, and at last 
archbishop of Crete. His age is not certain, but he 
was contemporary with Sophronius of Jerusalem a.d. 
C35, and lived some years after. Combefis published 
as his works, Paris, 1 644, in fol. Gr. and Lat. seventeen 
Homilies ; nine Triodia, Canons, or church Hymns ; 
and several shorter Hymns adapted to different festi- 
vals. He afterwards published three more Homilies 
and some poems, in his Auctar. Non. tom. i. and ii. 
A Computus Paschalis ascribed to Andreas was pub- 
lished, Gr. and Lat. by Petal ius, Be Doctrma Tempor . 
tom. iii. The genuineness of some of these pieces is 
suspected.— Mur. 

* Gregory or rather George of Fisida, was first a 
deacon and chartophylax of the great church of Con- 
stantinople, and then archbishop of Nicomedia, He 
flourished about a.d. 640, and has left us Cosinopoiea, 
an iarpbic poem on the Hexaemeron, and another poem 
j® tabic lines on the vanity of life; both published by 
Mobely Paris, 1585, 4to, Three other of his poems 
(Eulogy , of Heraclius, on his Persian wars, and the as- 
s&ult of the Avares on Constantinople) were promised 
to thfe public by Claud. Maltret, but have not been pub- 
lished. Schroeekh, Kirchengeseh. vol. six. p. 106, <Xc.; 
Cave, Hut. Liter, i, p. 583— Mur. 

3 Theodorus, a presbyter in the Laura Raithu in Pa- 
; festine, flourished a, D 645, and wrote asnutc treatise 
on the mcaruation of Christ, in opposition to the here- 
sies of Maries, Apoiliuaris, Theodoras Mopsuest, Nes- 
forius, Eutyches, Julian Halicar, Severus, and others 
It is extant, Gr. and Lat. in Fr. le Due, Auetarmm , 
tom. i. and in Latin, in the Biblioth. mate. Pair. tom. 

| yin. — Mpr. 

The following Greek writers of this century are 
passed over by Mosheim— namely,— 

John Mai ala, a native of Antioch, who probably 
flourished about a D. 601. He wrote LUstoria Chronica 


6. The . most distinguished among the ' 
Latin writers wei;e the following : Ilde- | 
fonsus of Toledo, to whom the Spaniards 
gratuitously ascribe certain treatises con- 1 
cerning the virgin Mary.* Two books of 


from the creation to the death of Justinian I. a.d. 565 
which was published, Gr. and Lat. by Hody, Oxom 
1691, 8vo. See Cave, Hist. Liter, i. p. 568, &c. 

About the same time lived Eusebius, bishop of Thes- 
salonica, Conon, an opposer of John Philoponus, and 
Themistius surnamed Calonymus, all polemic writers 
on the side of the Catholics. But only fragments of 
their essays and epistles have reached us in Photius and 
the Acts of Councils. 

Sergius, patriarch of Constantinople, a.d. 608 -639, 
a favourer of the Monothelite doctrine, and instigator 
of the famous Ecthesis of Honorius. He has left us 
three Epistles extant in the Concilia . tom. vi. 

Cyrus, bishop of Phasis a.d. 620, and patriarch of 
Alexandria a.d. 630—640. He held a synod at Alexan- 
dria in 633, in which* he proposed a Libettus sathfac- 
tionis in nine chapters, designed to unite the Theodo- 
sians or Severians to the Catholics* But his seventh 1 
chapter, or position containing the doctrine of the 
Monothelites, was opposed and led to fierce coMests. 
He also wrote three Epistles to his friend Seg^rius of 
Constantinople. All these are extant in the Concilia, i 
tom. vi. 

Theophylactus Simocatta, an Egyptian, a sophist ! 
and a prefect, who flourished a.d. 61 1—629; gSftQtn 
Historic Rerum a Mauritio Gwfantm front the year ! 
582—602, edited Gr. and Lat. Ingolst. I6(@ wrtbt ' and 
Paris, 1648, fol also eighty-five short Epistles (pi 
the Epistolas Greeranieas , Geneva, 1606, fol.) and 
Prohlema Physica , Gr. and Lat. Antw. 1598, 8vo. ( 
Gregorius, an abbot in Galatia a.d. 614, wrote the j ' 
life of his predecessor Theodorus, in Surius and other 
collectors of pious lives. ( 

George, patriarch of Alexandria a.d. 620— 630. He 
wrote the life of John Chrysostom, which is published 
with Chrysostom’s works. 

About the year 630 that valuable but anonymous work ! 
called the Chromcon Alexandrinum , , Fast us Siculi, and j 
Chronicon Pasrhale , was composed, perhaps by George ' 
Pisides or by George Patriarch of Alexandria. It ex- , 
tends from the creation to a.d. 628. The best edition ’ 
is that of Du Fresne, Paris, 1689, fol. j 

John Moschus, Eviratus, or Eueratus, a monk of 
Palestine, who flourished a.d. 630, after travelling ex- 
tensively wrote his monkish history, entitled Pratum 
Spi? it wile, Hortulus novus, Limonarium, and Virida - 
rmm ; extant in Fronto le Due, Auctar. tom. ii. and in 
Cotelicr, Monum. EccL Gr. tom. ii. 

Thalassius, abbot of a monastery in Libya about a.d. 
640, wrote several tracts— namely, Be Sincera Chari* \ 
fate ; Vitae contmentia et mentis Regimme , sentential urn 
Hecatontadas IV. extant in Lat. in the Biblioth. max . 
Patr. tom. xii. and Gr. and Lat. in Fronto le Due. 
Auctar. tom. ii. 

Theodorus, bishop of Pharan in Arabia near Egypt, 
a Eutychian and Monothelite controversial writer, 
from whose tracts large extracts occur in the Acts of 
the Lateran and sixth councils ; Concilia , tom. vi. 

John, archbishop of Dara in Syria, who has been 
placed in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, 
and perhaps lived about a.d. 650, wrote Commentaries 
in Synac on the works of Dionysius Areopagita, and 
on the Apocalypse; extracts from which have been 
published by Abr. Echellens. Morin, and Nairon. 

. Basil, bishop of Thessalonica say some, of Caesarea 
in Cappadocia say others, and who flourished perhaps 
a.d. 675, wrote Scholia on fifteen Orations of Gregory 
Nazianzen. 

Macarius, a Monothelite, patriarch of Antioch about 
a.d. 680, whose Confession of faith and extracts from 
other works are extant, Concilia, tom. vi. 

John, archbishop of Thessalonica a.d. 680, has left 
us one oration, part of another, a fragment of a hymn, 
and parts of a dialogue between a pagan and a 'Chris- 
tian. — Mur. i 

,-r, 4 ,®? 6 ttie ^ cta $ anc tor. Januarii, tom. ii. p. 535. 
IBdefonsus was nobly born at Toledo, educated at Se- 
yine,ana after being a monk and abbot at Agli, became 
archbishop of Toledo, a.d. 657-667. His ten snurious 
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Epistles by Desiderius of Cahors were 
edited by Canisius. 1 Eligius of Limoges 
has left us some Homilies and other produc- 
tions. 2 The two books of Ecclesiastical 
Formulas by Marculphus, a Gallic monk, 
help us mu 9 h to discover the wretched 
state of rel^n and learning in this age. 3 
The Englishman Aldhelm composed with 
no great success various poems on subjects 
relating to a Christian life. 4 J ulianus 

- -- i 

Pomerius confuted the Jews, and has left 
us some other specimens of his genius, which 
are neither to be highly praised nor utterly 
contemned. 5 To these may be added Ores- 
conius, 6 whose Abridgment of the * Canons 
is well known, Fredegarius, 7 and a few 
others. 8 | 

Saxons, vol. iii. p. 362, 400, &c.; Wright’s Biogr. Bri- 
tan. Liter. Anglo-Saxon period , and Bahr, Geschichte 
der Romis. Liter. Suppl. vol. part i. p. 82. — R. 1 

5 Julianus Pomerius was bishop of Toledo, a.d. 680 
—690. He wrote commentaries on Joshua ; a demon- 
stration that Christ has come, against the Jews ; on 
death, the place of departed souls, the resurrection and 
final judgment ; on the discrepances in the Scriptures ; 
a history of King Wamba’s expedition against Paul, 
the rebel duke of Narbonne ; and an Appendix to Ilde- 
fonsus, Be Scriptor. Ecclesiast. His works are in the 
12th vol. of the Biblioth. max. Patr. — Mur. 

6 Cresconius was an African bishop, and flourished 
a.d. 690. His Biemarmm Canonum is a methodica 1 
Index to the canons of councils and decrees of the Ro- 
man pontiffs digested under 300 heads. He afterwards 
wrote Concordia seu Liber Canonum which is the same 
thing, except that the canons and decrees are here re- 
cited at length. Both works are in Voellus, and Jus- 
tell’s Biblioth. Juris Canon. — Mur. 

7 Hist. Litter* de la France , tome iii. p. 506. [Fre- 
degarius Scholasticus was a Gallic monk who flourished ■ 
a.d. 640. He compiled a Chronicle from the creation 
to the* year of Christ 641. The first three books, which 
reach to a.d. 561, area compilation from Julius Afri- 
canus, Eusebius as translated by Jerome, and others 

The fourth book, comprising a.d. 561—584, is an ab- 
ridgment of Gregory of Tours, Hist. Francor. The 
fifth book, from 584 to 641, was composed by Fredega- 
rius. The Chromcon was afterwards continued by 
other hands to a.d. 768. The fifth book is published 
among the Scn'ptores Rerum Franc. The other books 
are partly in Canisius, Lectiones Antiq. tom. ii. and 
partly in Gregory’s Hist. Francor. — Mur. [See a no- 
tice of his historical compilations in Bahr's Geschichte 
der Ro’mis. Liter. Suppl. vol. part i. page 145. — R. 

8 The following catalogue embraces the Latin Writers 
omitted by Mosheim: — 

Paterius, pupil of Gregory the Great and bishop of 
Brescia about a.d. 601. He wrote a Collection of 
Scripture testimonies in three books, two from the Old 
Test, and one from the New, published with the works 
of Gregory the Great. 

Faustus, a monk brought up by St. Benedict and sent 
into Gaul with St. Maurus. He wrote a.d. 606 the 
life of St. Maurus, and the life of St. Severinus. Both 
are extant in Mabillon, Acta. Sanctor. Ord. Bened 
tom, i. 

Marcus, a disciple and companion of St. Benedict 
and versifier of the life of Benedict by Gregory the 
Great, flourished a.d. 60 6. 

Boniface IV. pope a.d. 615, has left us an Epistle to 
King Ethelbert of Kent, and a Synodic Decree in the 
Concilia, tom. v. 

Bulgaranus, a Spanish Goth and count a.d. 601 . Six 
of his Epistles still preserved have been often consulted 
but never published. 

Sisebutus, a Gothic king in Spain a.d. 612—621. 
Several of his Epistles are preserved, and likewise his 
life and martyrdom of St. Desiderius. 

Boniface V. pope a.d. 620—626. His Epistle to 
Justus bishop of Rochester, another to Edwin king of 
Northumberland, and a third to Edilburg, Edwin’s 
queen, are extant in Baronius, Annales, ad ann. 618 
and 625, also in the Concilia , tom. v. 

Nennius, a British monk and abbot of Bangor about 
a.d. 620, and often confounded with the Irish Gildas. 
He wrote Be Gestis Britonum Liber sive Breviartfrm, 
or a History of the Britons / MSS. of which are Itiil 
preserved at Westminster and at Cambridge. See Gave, 
Hist. Lit. tom. i. p. 620. [The Latin text of his his- 
tory has been recently published with great care by 
Jos. Stevenson, Lond. 1838, 8vo, and a revised tranibp. 

; tion of it by Dr- Giles, Lond. 1841, 8vo. Sea lHLhr, 
Geschichte der Ramis. Liter. Suppl. voL part L 
‘ K 

homilies and discourses, and one sj&rious tract con- 
cerning the virgin Mary, with one genuine tract on the 
same subject, were published by Feuardentius, Paris, 
1576, and afterwards in the Biblioth. max . Patr. tom. 
xii. We have from his pen a tract on the ecclesiastical 
writers in continuation of Jerome, Gennadius, &c. two 
Epistles, and a tract De Cognitione Baptismi. Several 
other tracts and letters, and a continuation of Isidore's 
Gothic History , are lost. — Mur . [See also Bahr, 
Geschichte der Bomis. Liter. Suppl. vol. part ii. page 

1 Desiderius was treasurer to Clothair II. a.d. 614, 

- and bishop of Cahors in Prance a.d. 629 — 652. His 

first Book of Epistles contains those which Desiderius 
wrote to his friends, the second contains those addressed 
to him. They are extant in Canisius, Lection. Antiques, 
tom. v. and in Biblioth. max. Patr. tom. viii. — Mur. 

2 Eligius was born near Limoges, became a gold- 
smith there, and was esteemed the best workman in all 
France. In 635 King Dagobert sent him as ambassa- 
dor to Brittany. While a layman he erected several 
monasteries and churches. He was bishop of Noyon 
A . D . 640 — 659, and continued to found monasteries and 
churches, and besides laboured to spread Christianity 
among the Flemings, the Fneslanders, and the Swa- 
bians. He has left us a tract. Be Rectitudme Catholicas 
Conversation is (which has been ascribed to Augustine), 
and an Epistle to Desiderius of Cahors. Of the sixteen 
Homilies ascribed to him and extant in the Biblioth. 
max. Patr. tom. xii. the greatest part, if not the whole, 
are supposed to be spurious. They are compilations 
from the fathers, and several of them bear marks of the 
9th and 1 Oth centuries.— Mur. [See a very brief notice 
of him in Bahr, ubi supra , page 467. 

3 Hist. Litter, de la ^France, tome ill. p. 565. [About 
the year 660, Marculphus, then seventy years old, at the 
request of the bishop of Paris compiled this book of 
formulas of different instruments and writings used^ in 
ecclesiastical courts and elsewhere, in the transaction 
of ecclesiastical affairs, and in the management of 
church property. It was published, Paris, 1665, 4to, 
and' 1667, by Balaze, in Capitul. Begum Francor . tom. 

369. — Mur. 

* 4 This prelate certainly deserved a more honourable 
mention than is here made of him by Mosheim. His 
poetical talents were by no means the most distinguish- 
ing part of his character. He was profoundly versed 
in the Greek, Latm, and Saxon languages. He ap- 
peared also with dignity in the Paschal controversy, 
which so long divided the Saxon and British churches. 
See Collier’s Ecclesiastical Hist. vol. i. p. 121. — Mad. 
[Aldhelm was grandson to Ina, king of the West 
Goths. When young he travelled over Gaul and Italy, 
and pursued study with so much ardour that he became 
, one of the most learned men of the age. Returning to 
England he lived first as a monk, and then for 34 years 
as the abbot of Malmsbury ; afterwards he was bishop 
of Sherburne a.d. 705—709. Bede (lib, v. cap. xix.) 
says, he was i mdecimque doctissimus. While abbot he 
wrote, by request of an English synod, a book in con- 
futation of the sentiments and practice of the ancient 
Britons and Scots in regard to Easter, which ia.now 
lost. He also wrote a tract in praise of virginity, both 
in prose and in verse, likewise a book on the eight 
principal virtues, and a thousand verses of Enigmas. 
These and some other poems were published at May- 
ence, 1*6101, 8vo, and in the Biblioth . max. Patr. tom. 
xiii- — Mur. [His works have been recently and very 
carefully edited with several pieces hitherto unpub- 
, Iished, by the Rev. J. A. Giles, in that excellent series 
, entitled, Patre* Ecclesice Jnglicance, Oxon, 1844, 8vo. 
See also respecting him Turner's Hist . of the Anglo- 
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God and his Son; but those called Chris- ' 
ptiaptttp TTT tians in this century worshipped the wood 

^ * of a cross, the images of holy men, and 

history of religion and theology, bones of dubious origin.* The early Chris- I 

tians placed heaven and hell before the view 

1. During this century true religion lay ° fmen : these latter talked only of a certain 
buried under a senseless mass of supersti- fire prepared to purge away the imper- 

tions, and was unable to raise her head. 

The earlier Christians had worshipped only wrote two Epistles, which are extant in D’Achery, 

Spicileg. tom. i. or new ed. tom. iii. 

Cummeus surnamed Albus, an Irish monk and abbot 

of Hy, a.d. 657—669. He wrote the life of St. Columba 
Honorius, pope a.d. 626—631. He was a Monothe- the first abbot of Hy, which may be seen in Mabillon, 
lite. Eight of his Epistles which fully prove the fact, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. i. [and in Pinkerton, 
are extant in the Concilia , tom. v. See Forbes, In- Vitcs antiq . sane. Scot. — R. 

struct. Hist. Theo/og. lib. v. and Schroeckh, Kirchen- Jonas, a disciple of St. Columbanus and an abbot 
gesch. vol. xx. p. 401, 442, &c. 446, <&c. somewhere. He wrote about a.d. 664 the life and 

Braulio, bishop of Saragossa, a.d. 627—646. He miracles of St. John, abbot Reomaensis. The latter 
wrote the lite of St. iEmilian a monk, which is in Ma- book is in Mabillon, Acta, &c, tom. i. 
billon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. i. also two TheodOrus, a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, whom the 
Epistles to Isidore Hispalensis, and a short Eulogy of pope made archbishop of^Canterbury a.d. 668. He was 
him published with the works of Isidore. , , a man of learning and very efficient in action. Intro- 

Jonas, an Irish gonk and abbot ofLuxeml, flourished ducin a fine library of Greek and Latin works into 

Attala and Bertulph abbots of Bobbio, of St John the 

founder and abbot of a monastery, and of St Fara or British and Scottish gergyto adopt the Roman method 
Burgundofara first abbess of York. Most of these lives ^P^sEaster. His only work, except an epistle, 
are in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Benedict, tom it «* Pcemtentmle or directory /or dealing with 
Cummianus or Commlnus surnamed Fata or Fada, offenders m the chureh [mentioned in ebapni. sect. 5. 
i,e. tall, son of Fiacna the king ot west Munster in below.— it * ; :> 

Ireland, born a.i>. 592, died 661. He was a monk, Agatho, Pope a.d. 680, 681, has left us thareeBpistles 
abbot and, some add, bishop in Ireland ; and wrote an which are in the Concilia , tom. vi. > , * 

Epistle to Segienus, abbot of Hy, on the paschal con- Adamnarms or Adamantms, a Scoto-Irish mon$rasnd 
troversy (in Ussher’s Sylloge Bpistolar. Hibemicar. p. abbot of Hy, a.d. 679 — 704. He was very active in 
24), and a book Be Poenitmtiarum Mensura, which is bringing the Scottish and Irish to adopt the Roman i 
in the Bibhoth. max. Pntr. tom. xii. [There were practice respecting Easter. His life of St. Columba is 
several Irish writers of this name which has led to given by Canisius and Surius ; and his topographical 
considerable confusion.] Lamgan makes Cummian a description of Jerusalem and other sacred places, as he 
monk the author of these works, and not Cummin i earne d them from Arculphus a Gallic bishop and tra- 
Fada. See Ms Bedes. Hist, of Ireland , voL il p. 395, &c. V eller. was nublished bv Mabillon. Acta Sanctor. Ord. 


Fada. See Ms Bedes. Hist, of Ireland , voL il p. 395, &c. 
—R. 

John IV. pope, a.d. 640, 641. He wrote an Epistle 
to the Scottish bishops concerning the paschal con- 
troversy, another to the emperor Constantine III. in 
apology for Pope Honorius, and a third to Isaac, 
bishop of Syracuse. These are extant m the Concilia , 
tom. v. 

Audoenus or Dado, archbishop of Rouen, a.d. 640— 


veller, was published by Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. 
Bened. secul. iii. par. ii. or tom. iv. p. 456—472. [See 
more of him in Lamgan's Bccles. Hist, qf Ireland , vol. 

iii. p. 12, &C.— R. 

Ceolfrid, abbot of Weremuth or Wiremuth in Eng- 
land about a.d. 680, and preceptor to Bede. He visited 
Rome, obtained of Pope Sergius privileges for his mo- 
nastery, and brought home books for the use of his 


6S3. He lived to the age of 90 and wrote the life of monks. A long Epistle of his to Naaton, king of the 
St. Eligius of Noyon, published imperfectly by Sutius, Piets, in defence of the Roman method of keeping 
and perfectly by D’Achery, Spicileg. tom. v. also an Easter, is extant in Bede, lib. v. cap. xxii. and in the 


Epistle. 

Theodoras I. pope, a.d. 642 —649. He has left us 


Concilia , tom. vi. 

Aphonius, very little known, but supposed to have 


two Epistles, m the Concilia, tom. v. and in the Bibhoth. lived about a.d. 680, wrote a Commentary on the Can- 


max. Pair, tom xu. 


Eugenius, archbishop of Toledo, a.d. 646—657. He xiv. 


tides, which is extant in the Biblioth . max. Pair. tom. 


composed some tracts in verse and prose, wMch are 
extant in the Bibhoth. max. Pair. tom. xii. 


Valerius, a Spanish monk and abbot in Gallicia about 
a.d. 680. His life of St. Fructuosus is extant in Ma- 


Tajo or Tago, bishop of Saragossa, flourished ad. b i lon , Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. 31. 


646. He was a great admirer of the works of Gregory 
the Great, went to Rome to obtain copies of them, and 


other lives and treatises exist in MS. 

Leo II. Pope a.d. 682—684. Five Epistles ascribed 


i decree of the emperor Constans, called Ms lypus, 


nius and others think them spurious, because they 


Martin was seized by an armed force in 653, carried represent Pope Honorius to have been a Monothelite. 
prisoner to Constantinople, kept in jail a long time, Benedict II. Pope a.d. 684— 686. He has two Epis- 
, tried, and banished. He ended his days in exile at ties wj the Concilia, tom. vi. 


Cherson. Seventeen of Ms Epistles aTe extant; eleven 
efthena* Gri and Lat. are in the Concilia, tom. vl 


Bobolenus, a monk and presbyter, who probably lived 
about a.d, 690. He wrote the life of St. Germanus, 


AnastasMsy deacon and apocrisiarius of the Romish first abbot Grandivallensis in the bishopric of Basil, 
Cbur<$L s; He,Adhered to St, Maximus and shared in his who was slain about a.d. 666 ; extant in Mabillon, 
fbrftraes. The year before his death a.d. 665, he wrote Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened . tom. ii. — Mur. 
a long letter giving account of the sufferings and exile i j w iu here quote a passage well calculated to illustrate 
hi ® 8e ^i fax i^ a ?. d Anastasius patriarch of Con- the piety of this age , taken from the Life of St. Eligius, 

°E lti0 A? bishop of Noyon, in D*Achery*s Spicilegium, tom. ii. pi 
92 ' “ The Lord conferred upon this most holy man 
twS of Braga, ** 

fcr moults, pufedied by HdrtemaS; Code Rtgvtar. »° many ages were discovered.” TMs most successful 
par . ii. , carcass-hunter of saints discovered the bodies of Qum- 

Vitaliantts, pope a.d, 6$M6tTI. In tie year 668, he tin, Piato, Crispin, Crispinian, Lucian, and many 


and Mauras the archbishop 


•- ethers, as his biographer minutely narrates. 


communicated each other* Six of his Epistles are ini/ ' ability to find the concealed bones of saints and xnar- 
the Concilia, tom. vi. tyrs, w&a claimed by most of the bishops who wished 

Syricius, bishop of Barcelona about a.d. 657. He %*vb« esteemed by the people and to amass riches. 
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fections of the soul. The former taught 
that Christ had made expiation for the sins 
of men by his death and blood; the latter 
seemed to inculcate that the gates of heaven 
would be closed against none who should 
enrich the clergy or the church with their 
donations. 1 The former were studious to 

i St. Eligins T a great man of this age, says (in 
D’Aehery’s Spicilegium, tom. ii.„ p. 96), “ He is a good 
Christian, who comes often to church and brings his 
offering to he laid on the altar of God, who does not taste 
of his produce till he has first offered some bf it to God; 
who as often as the holy solemnities return keeps himself 
for some days previously purd even from his own wife, 
so that he may come to the altar of Gud with a safe 
conscience; and who finally has committed to memory 

the Creed or the Lord’s Prayer. Redeem your souls 

from punishment while ye have the means in your 
power; — present oblations and tithes to the churches; 
bring candles to the holy places according to your 
wealth :—and come often to the church and beg sup- 

pliantly for the intercession of the saints. If ye do 

these things ye may come with confidence before the 
tribunal of the eternal God in the day of judgment, and 
say: “Give, Lord, for we have given.” [We see here 
a large and ample description of the character of a good 
Christian , in which there is not the least mention of 
j the love of God, resignation to his will, obedience to his 
! laws, or justice , benevolence , and charity towards men ; 
and in which the whole of religion is made to consist 
in coming often to the church , bringing offerings to the 
altar , lighting candles in consecrated places, and such 
like vain services. — Macl. [Mosheim made the pre- 
ceding extracts from a discourse of Eligius simply to 
prove his statement in the text, namely, that Christian 
teachers in this century “ seemed to inculcate that the 
gates of heaven would be closed against none who 
should enrich the clergy or the church with their do- 
nations.** That he professed to give only extracts was 
also plain from the way in which these are printed in 
the original note, with blanks intimating large omis- 
sions. But Maclaine evidently considered that they 
constituted one uninterrupted btatement ; and without 
ever consulting the original work, though so accurately 
pointed out by Mosheim, he described the passage as 
presenting “ a large and ample description of the cha- 
racter of a good Christian.” Those writers, accordingly, 
who consulted only Maclaine's translation were led 
to look upon these extracts as representing (which was 
by no means Mosheim’s intention) the whole of the 
practical teaching of Eligius. In particular, Principal 
Robertson, in note xi. of the Introductory Volume of his 
History qf Charles V. quotes this passage as if nothing 
had been omitted, and says, very carelessly, that he was 
indebted for it to Maclaine, whereas it is Mosheim 
himself who gives it in a note. Lingard, in his Anti- 
quities of the Anglo-Saxon Church (vol. ii. note b. 1st 
edit.) so early as the year 1806 corrected Robertson, 
and pointed out the true character of the discourse of 
Eligius; but, at the same time, he fell into Robertson’s 
error of representing Maclaine as having appended the 
extracts to Mosheim. Several other historians have 
subsequently referred to this episode in the history of 
misrepresentation, and have visited on Mosheim the 
mistake of his careless annotator. Dr. Waddington 
(Hist, qf the Chwrch t vol. i. p. 304, note) has also 
censured Mosheim severely for the extracts which 
he gives; alleging that the historian “ presented them 
■ as a fair specimen of the compositions of that age, and 
j of the sort of piety inculcated by the hierarchy;” 
which was very far from being the object of Mosheim. 
These censures roused the late Dr. Arnold’s sense of 
justice into violent exercise, and in his Lectures on 
Mod.' Hist, (lent, L p 79, 3d edit.) he joined, without 
furth^ h^iutpy, in this indiscriminate condemnation of 
Mosheim- .<■ He thus violated his own rule, by relying 
cm a secondary source^ namely, Maclaine’s translation 
and note, instead of having recourse to Mosheim’s 
original work. Since the preceding observations were 
Written, I have met with Maitland’s remarks on this 
hackneyed subject,, in his Dark Ages, Loud. 1844, p. 

1 Many of his observations are well founded; 

J : I'lptbugh they would have had more weight if they had 
| li^Wn accompanied with that undue depreciation of 


maintain a holy simplicity and to follow a 
pure and chaste piety; the latter placed 
the substance of religion in external rites 
and bodily exercises. Did any one hesitate 
to believe? Two irrefragable arguments 
were at hand, the authority of the church 
and miracles; for the working of which in 
these times of ignorance but a moderate j 
share of dexterity was requisite. 

2. Few either of the Greeks or Latins 
applied themselves to the interpretation of 
the Holy Scriptures. There remain some 
| commentaries of Isychius of J erusalem on 
certain books of the Old Testament,, and 
on the epistle to the Hebrews. Maximus 
composed sixty- five Questions on the Holy 
Scriptures, and some other works of like 
character. Julianus Pomerius showed his 
wish and his inability to reconcile passages 
of Scripture between which there is apparent 
contradiction, and also to explain ^ the pro- 
phecy of Nahum. Compared .with these 
writers, the worst of modern interpreters 
are manifestly to be preferred. The Greeks, 
especially those who would be thought 
adepts in mystic theology, ran after fan- 
tastic allegories; as may be seen by the 
Questions of Maximus above mentioned. 
The Latins had too little self-confidence 
even to venture oh such a course, and 
therefore only culled flowers from the works 
of Gregory and Augustine; as is manifest, 
among other works, from the Explanations , 
of the Old and New Testament collected 
by Paterius from the works of Gregory the 
Great. 2 Thomas of Heraclea gave to the 
Syrians a new translation of the New Tes- 
tament. 

8. As among the Latins philosophy was 
nearly extinct, and among the Greeks only 
certain points of theology were brought 
under discussion, no one thought of re- 
ducing the doctrines of religion to a regular 


the learning of others, and that overweening confidence 
m his own research and accuracy, which run through 
his writings, otherwise so valuable Yet he is not* 
himself proof against occasional mistakes. For exam- 
ple, in this very matter I find him in the note to p. 104 
*of his Dark Ages, referring to a note in Mosheim’s 
work (it is note 1, at the foot of the previous page in 
this edition) as If it had been written by Maclaine, 
and pronouncing it with a sneer to be sufficient to 
“ settle ” Maclaine’s u character,” and to “ afford matter 
highly illustrative not only of his learning and judg- 
ment, but even of his taste.” Nay, he seems surprised 
it should be retained by Dr. Murdock in his new edi- 
tion: yet he might have seen, had he looked into the 
original work or attentively examined either of the 
translations, that this obnoxious note was not written .i 
by Maclaine, but entirely by Mosheim himself. Quis '' ' 
Merit Graechos, &c.— R. e 

2 This useless performance has been usually printep. 
with the works of Gregory the Great; and there' 
the Benedictine monks inserted it in their recent 
splendid edition of Gregory’s Works,, vol. ter, 
but with no advantage to the public. 

3 Asseman, Biblioth, Orient. Vatican, tom. k 
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system, and of stating them philosophically, principal vices. And those who disregarded" 
Yet one Antiochus, a monk of Palestine, these few duties, were to incur no very for- 
composed a short summary of religious doc- midable punishment for their neglect. A 
trines, which he called the Pandect of the life of solitude as practised by tfe monks. 
Holy Scriptures.. But the rank and in- though adorned by no marks of true piety* 
fluence due to this author may be inferred was esteemed sufficient of itself to atone 
from the mournful verses subjoined to this for all kinds of guilt; and it was therefore 
work; in which the author deplores in sor- called by the Latins a second Baptism. 8 
rowful strains the loss of the wood of the This one fact is sufficient to show how little 
[true] cross, which the Persians were said the precepts of Christ were understood in 
to have carried away. A more neat and this age. Among the swarms of Greek 
judicious summary of the Latin theology of and oriental monks, very many laboured to 
this age has not come down to us, than that attain perfection by means of contemplation* 
m Ildefonsus 1 book He Cognitione Baptismi, and these endeavoured to transfuse into 
lately brought to light by Baluze— -a work their own souls the spirit of Dionysius 
indeed which we do not need, but one that that father of the mystics. * 

contains some valuable testimonies for truths 5. Theodore the Cilician, a Grecian 

which were afterwards discarded. 1 Tajo monk, restored among the Latins the dis- 
or Tago, bishop of Saragossa, compiled five cipline of penance as it is called, which had 
Books of Sentences , which are a dry and fallen into neglect, and enforced it by strict 
insipid body of theoretical and practical rules borrowed from the Grecian ecclesi- 
divinity, ^ taken from Gregory the Great, astical jurisprudence. This man being 
though Augustine is sometimes taxed for -unexpectedly raised to the see of Canterbury 
contributions ; yet that age esteemed it an m England, a.d, 668, among many other 
admirable performance and deserving im- laudable deeds, reduced to a regular system 
mortality.* On certain parts of Chris- that part of ecclesiastical law which is called 
tianity, a few individuals employed their disciplina pcenitentiaria. For by publishing 
pens; as Maximus, who wrote on theology his Penitential, a kind of work such as the 
and on the manifestation of the Son in the Latin world had never before seen, he 
flesh, and likewise on the two natures in taught the priests to discriminate between 
Christ ; and iheodore of Raithu, who wrote more heinous and more venial sins, and 
on the incarnation of Christ. But those between such as were secret and such as 
acquainted with the character of that age were open ; and likewise to measure and 
will easily conjecture what sort of doctors estimate them according to the circum- 
these were. . stances of time, place, the character and 

4. ine^ lamentable state of practical disposition of the sinner, his sorrow, &c. 

I ;? eoio gy 1S manifest from every writer on He also pointed out the punishment due to ! 
the subject m this century. The best of the several kinds of sins and faults, the : 
I were Dorotheus m his Ascetic His- proper modes of consoling, admonishing, 
sertations, Maximus and Aldhelm in some and absolving; and, in short, marked out 
tracts, Isyehius and Thalasius in their the whole duty of those who hear confes- 
bentences, and a few others. But in these sions. 4 This new discipline of penance 
how many and how great are the imper- though it was of Grecian origin, was very 
fectionsl how numerous the marks of super- acceptable to the Latins; aSd in a short 
stition I what constant indications of a mind time it was diffused from Britain over the 


vaccillating and unable to grasp the subject I 
,The laity, as they were called, had no cause 

tn tflY +£iO irri.l-, .'j. 


to tax their teachers with excessive severity, the 

hor It was customary to confine the obli- Coordination (f monks the abbot ought to say mass. 

men A^ a I ve > y / ew virt T> ““ 

manliest from Aldhelm S tract on the eight seventh day the abbot should remove the veil from the 
, - ■ ■ ■ - - — — — m ° nk ’ s bead. As in baptism the presbyter removes the 

tom. vi. p. 1, Ac. Fi ora to the monk: for it tl^second according to 

,the % JiMS fathers > allsim are J °>e™ « 


scriptures and the writings of the ancient doctors, or as In d t'hi /& }T /’ a ? d f lEewhcre - tTlie-fW 

ihe expresses himself (p, 14, 2i), dWnse institutionis JJSXt (• a P‘tu/a Memstica have beon re- 

auctontatem, et sacra paternitatis antiquitatem. published with great care and accuracy in the Ami*nt 

I 8 See MabiLon, Amlecta Veleris Ahri, tom. it p. 68, u W i? nd %£ tuute * of England, Lond. 1840, folio, edited 
j &c * , by Mr. Thorpe, under the superintendence of the 

i Record Commissioners.— J2 


vS3P'S&k-.-*! 
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I whole Latin world, and enforced by other 
j Penitentials drawn up after the pattern of the 
j original one by Theodore. Yet it gradually 
; declined again in the eighth century, and 
j by the new system of what are called indul- 
' gences was at length wholly subverted.^ 

I 6. Those who wrote against the religious 
sects which departed from the common 
faith are scarcely worthy of being named ; 
and they would not be worth reading, were 
it not that they serve to elucidate the his- 
tory of their times. Against the pagans, 
Nicias composed two books; 1 and Photius 
mentions a person unknown to us, who he 
says contended against them with a great 
array of arguments drawn from the fathers. 2 
Against the Jews contended Julianus Po- 
merius. All the heresies are described and 
assailed in the little work of Timothy, on 
the Reception of Heretics. Of the theo- 
logical contests among the orthodox them- 
selves, little can be said. In this century 
were scattered the seeds of those grievous 
contests which afterwards severed the 
Creeks from the Latins; nor were they 
■ merely scattered, they also took root in the 
minds of the Greeks, to whom the Roman 
domination appeared altogether insuffer- 
able. In Britain, the ancient Christians of 
that country contended with the new or 
Romish Christians of the Saxon race, whom 
Augustine had converted to Christ. They 
contended respecting various things ; as 
baptism and the tonsure, but especially 
about the time for celebrating the feast of 
Easter. 3 But these controversies did not 
relate to religion itself; and they were 
settled and determined in the eighth cen- 
tury, by the Benedictine monks and in ac- 
cordance with the views of the Romans. 4 

CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OP RITES AND CEREMONIES. 

1. In the council which is called Quini- 
sextum, the Greeks made various enact- 
ments respecting religious rites and forms 

I of* worship, in which there were several 
deviations from the Roman ^ usage. These 
canons were publicly received in all the 
churches within the territories of the Greek 
emperors; and likewise by all churches 
which accorded in doctrine and worship 
with the Greeks, though situated in the 

1 OYthis tfiaSi, nothing more is known than that he 
was a monk; and that he wrote a book against the 
seven chapters of Philoponus. — Schl. 

2 Photius, mmth. Codex clxx. p. 219. 

*' Ctfmmiarms’ Epistle, in Ussher’s SyVo*e Epistol. 
Hibemic. p. 24, &fe.; Bede, Hist. Reel, lib lii. cap. xxv.; 
; Wilkins, Concilia Mag. Britan, tom. i, p. 37, 42 ; Acta 
Sanetor. Februarii, tom. iii. p. 21, 84. 

II 4 MabillOn, Pr&f. ad Acta Sanetor. Ord. Bened. 

1 iii. p. 2, &c. " 


dominions of barbarian kings. 5 Nearly all 
the Roman pontiffs likewise added some- 
thing new to the ancient ceremonies ; as if 
they had supposed that no one could teach 
Christianity with success, unless he could 
delight a Christian assembly with strange 
shows and mummery. These rites and 
usages were in the time of Charlemagne 
propagated from Rome among the other 
Latin churches ; for the arrogance of the j 
pontiffs would not suffer any of them to ; 
deviate from the Roman usage. 

2. A few specimens may serve for exam- 
ples. The number of festivals, which was 
already oppressively great, was increased 
by the addition of a day consecrated to the 
wood of the cross on which the Saviour 
hung ; 8 and another to the commemoration 
of his ascent to heaven. Boniface V. in- t 

5 Th-is council was h«Ld at Constantinople X. n. G92, 
and was composed chiefly of oriental bishops, of whom 
more than two hundred were assembled. The place of 
the sessions was a hall in the imperial palace called 
Trullus; whence the council was denominated Con- < 
cth urn Trullanum and Concilium, in Trulio. It was 
properly the seventh General council, and supplied 
canons for the church which the fifth and sixth had 
neglected to make. Being thus a kind of supplement to 1 
the fifth and sixth general councils, it was called Con- 
cilium Quinisextum. See chap. v. sec. 12, below. — 
Mur. 

6 This festival was instituted by the emperor Hera- 
clius in the year 631, after he had vanquished the Per- 
sians and recovered from them the supposed real cross, 
which Cosroes their king had carried off fourteen years 
before. The festival was established by Pope Honorius, I 
and was introduced into the West in this century. For 
the Roman pontiffs were then under the dominion of j 
the Greek emperors, and were beginning gradually to | 
withdraw themselves from their jurisdiction. f The 
earliest mention of this festival, which the Greek*' call 
trravpo<}}6.veia [and the Latins, exaltatio cruets, kept 
Sept. 14; see Baronius, Annales , ad. ann. 628. — Mur.] 
occurs in the CoUaho of St Maximus with Theodosius, 
bishop of Csesarea, a.d. 660. See Baumgarten, Erlitu- 
terung der Christl. Alterthumer, p. 310. — Schl 

7 It is to be wished that Mosheim had here given his 
authority for placing the origin of the feast of Ascension 
in this century. Among the fifty days next following 
Easter, this festival had been observed by the Christians 
with peculiar solemnity, ever since the fourth century; 
as may be inferred from Augustine, Epist. 1 18, ad Januar. 
Chrysostom, llorml. 62, tom. vii. and Homil. 35, tom. v. 
Constitutiones Apostol. lib. viii. cap. xxxiii. ; lib. v. cap. 
xix.; and especially from the Concil. Agathmse, a.d. 506, 
where the 2 1st Canon says: Pascha, Natale Domini, Epi- 
phama, Asrensionem Domini , Pentecosten et natalem 
S Johannis Baptist®, vel si qui maximi dies in festivi- 
tatibus habentur, nonnisi in civitatibus aut in p irochiis 
teneant. (Harduin, tom. ii. p. 1000.) Instead of this 
festival might be mentioned the Feast of all Saints , as 
originating in this century under Pope Boniface. In 
the eastern churches it had indeed been observed ever 
since the fourth century on the eighth day after Whit- 
sunday, and was called the Feast of all the Martyrs. 
But in the western churches it bad the following origin. 
Boniface in the year 610 obtained by gift the Pantheon 
at Rome, and consecrated it to the honour ofthe virgin 
Mary and all the martyrs ; as it had before been sacred 1 
to ail the gods, and particularly to Cybele. On this 
occasion he ordered the feast of all the apostles to be 1 
kept on the 1st of May, which was afterwards assigned 
only to Philip and James; and the feast of all themastr 
tyrs on the 12th of May. But this last feast being ftfe- ' ^ 
quented by a large concourse of people, Gi ©gory IV. ihj 
the > ear 834 transferred it to a season of the year whip, 
provisions were more easily obtained; that Jf 
first day of November; and also cQhsecmlM 
Saints. See Baumgarten, Chnstl. Al 
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vested the churches "with those rights of 
asylum, which afforded to all villains a 
license to commit crimes without much 
danger. 1 The art of ornamenting churches 
magnificently was perfected with great dili- 
gence by Honorius. 2 For as neither Christ 
nor his apostles had enjoined anything on 
this subject, it was but reasonable that their 
vicar should confer this favour on mankind. 
Of the sacerdotal garments and the rest of 
the apparatus, which was deemed necessary 
for the celebration of the Lord’s supper, 
and for giving dignity and grandeur to the 
assemblies for public worship, I shall say 
nothing. 

CHAPTER Y. 

HISTORY OF HERESIES. 

1. The Greeks during this century, and 
especially in the reigns of Constans, Con- 
stantine Pogonatus, and Justinian II. were 
engaged in fierce combat with the Pauli- 
cians, whom they considered as a branch of 
the Maniehaeans, and who lived in Armenia 
and the adjacent countries. The Greeks* 
assailed them, not so much with arguments 
as with military force and with legal enact- 
ments and penalties : for one Constantine, 
during the reign of Constans, had resusci- 
tated this sect, then exhausted and ready to 
become extinct, and had propagated its doc- 
trines with great success. 3 But the history 
of this sect, which is said to have originated 
from two brothers, Paul and John, will be 
stated more explicitly under the ninth cen- 
tury, at which time its conflicts with the 
Greeks came to an open and bloody war. 


—Schl. [And Gieseler’s Text-look, by Cunningham, 
vol. ii. p. 60, note 11 .—Mur. 

l Temples were anciently, even among pagans, places 
of safety for valuable goods, and for men in times of 
war and oppression. Among the Christians at first 
only the altar and the choir enjoyed this privilege. 
Afterwards the nave of the church, and finally the 
whole enclosure participated in it All persons under 
prosecution, whether in civil or criminal causes, might 
there be secure till their case was investigated. But 
public debtors, Jews, runaway slaves, robbers, mur- 
derers, banditti, and adulterers, were prohibited by law 
from this right of sanctuary. Yet in the western 
churches this right of asylum degenerated into a source 
■Of 'thomost shocking disorders; and to them this regu- 
tetispn m Boniface* .especially gave the occasion. Anas- 
tasius BibliotheCarius’ says of him: “ He ordained that 
'Bo person, who %d tafcea,fefuge in a church, should be 
: delivered up.”— sScAi 4 * 

* See Anastasitts in hp.m of this pontiff. He says 
of him, amonfvptKer £hingk that “he covered the Con- 
fessional* oftSt. , fteter; wbtto. pure silver, which weighed 
187 pounds, ' He QWP the great doors at the entrance 
of the, church, pdiich were balled, Mediance, with silver 
weighing 9J5 tpounds. fie Mdo made two large silver 
candlesticks df equal dimensions, weighing each 62 
pounds. He likewise made *fot the church of St. An- 
drew a silver , table before the Confessional as above, 
which weighed 73 pounds,” 

3 Photius, Contra Mamchms, lib. I. p. 61. Petrus 
Siculus, Hist. Manichcear. p. 41, <fec. Cedrenus, 
Compend . EUtor. p. 431, ed. Venice. * 


2. In Italy the Lombards preferred the ! 
opinions of the Arians to the doctrines of 
the Nicene council. In Gaul and in Eng- 
land the Pelagian and semi-Pelagian con- 
troversies still produced some disquietude. 
In the East the ancient sects, which the 
imperial laws had repressed but had by no 
means subdued and extinguished, raised 
their heads in several places, and were able 
to secure adherents. Fear of the laws and 
of punishment induced these sects to seek a 
temporary concealment; but when the 
power of their foes was somewhat abridged, 
they again resumed courage. 

3. The condition of the Nestorians and 
Monophysites under those new lords of the 
East, the Saracens, was far happier than 
before that conquest’; indeed, while the 
[orthodox] Greeks were oppressed and ba- 
nished, both these sects were everywhere 
preferred before them. Jesujabus, the so- 
vereign pontiff of the Nestorians, concluded 
a treaty first with Mohammed and after- 
wards with Omar, and obtained many ad- 
vantages for his sect. 4 There is likewise 

* extant an injunction or Testament, as is 
commonly called, that isfa diploma of Mo- 
hammed himself, in which he promises faSsi 
security to all Christians living under his 
dominion; and though some learned men 
doubt the authenticity of this instrument, 
yet the Mohammedans do not call it in 
question. 5 The successors of Mohammed 

4 Asseman, Biblioth. Oiient. Vatic, tom. iii. par. ii. 
p. 94, 8cq. 

5 This famous Testament of Mohammed was brought 
into Europe from the East in the seventeenth century, 
by Paoificus Scaliger, a Capuchin monk , and first pub- 
lished, Arabic and Latin, by Gabriel Sionita, Paris, 1630; 
and afterwards the Lutherans, John Fabrieius, a .d. 1638, 
and Hinckelmann, a .d. 1 690, published it in Latin. See 
Hottinger, Hist. Orient. lih.il. cap. xx. p.237; Asseman, 
Biblioth. Orient. Vatican, tom. iii. par. ii. p. 95 ; Renau- 
dot, Histor. Patriar. Alexandr. p. 1 68. Those who with 
Grotius reject this Testament, suppose it was fabricated 
by the monks living in Syria and Arabia, to circumvent 
their hard masters, the Mohammedans. Nor is the 
su pposition incredible. For the monks of Mount Sinai 
formerly showed a similar edict of Mohammed, which 
they said he drew up while a private man; an edict 
exceedingly favourable to them, and beyond all contro- 
versy fraudulently drawn up by themselves. The fraud 
was sufficiently manifest; yet the Mohammedans, a 
people destitute of all erudition, believed it was a genu- 
ine ordinance of their prophet, and they believe so still. 
This imposition is treated of by Cantimir, Hist, de 
l * Empire Ottoman , tome ii. p. 269, &c. The argument 
therefore which Renaudot and others draw in favour of 
the Testament in question, from the acknowledgment \ 
of its authenticity by the Mohammedans, is of little i 
weight ; because in things of this nature, no people 1 
could be more easily imposed upon than the rude and . 
illiterate Mohammedans. Nor is the argument of more , 
force which the op posers of the Testament draw from 
the difference of its style from that of the Koran. For 
it is not necessary to suppose that Mohammed himself *{ 
composed this Testament he might have employed his ’ 
secretary. But however dubious the Testament itself 
may be, the subject matter of it is not doubtful. For 
learned men have proved by powerful arguments, that 
Mohammed originally would allow no injury to be 

[ offered to the Christians, and especially to the Nes- 
torians. I This Testament is a formalfcompact between 
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in Persia employed the Nestorians in the 
most important affairs and business both of 
the court and of the provinces ; nor would 
they suffer any patriarch, except the one 
who governed this sect, to reside in the 
kingdom of Babylon. 1 The Monophysites 
in Egypt and Syria were equally fortunate. 
In Egypt, Amru having taken Alexandria 
in the year 644, directed Benjamin, the 
Monophysite pontiff, to occupy the see of 
Alexandria , and from that time for nearly 
a century, the Melchites or those who fol- 
lowed the opinions of the Greek church, 
had no prelate. 2 

4, Among the Greeks, who were other- 
wise greatly distracted, there arose a new 
sect in the year 630, during the reign of 
Heraclius, which soon produced such com- 
motions that both the East and the West 
united to put it down. An ill-timed effort 
at peace produced war. The emperor 

1 Heraclius, considering the immense evils 
' resulting to the Greek empire from the re- 
1 volt of the Nestorians- to the Persians, was 
exceedingly desirous ct reconciling the Mo- 
nophysites to the Greek church, lest the 
empire should receive a new wound by their 
separation from it. He therefore during 
his war with the Persians, first had a con- 
ference in the year 622 with one Paul, a 
principal man among the Armenian Mono- 
physites; and afterwards in the year 629 
at Hierapolis, with Anastasius, the Catho- 
licus or patriarch of the Monophysites, re- 
specting the means of restoring harmony. 
Both of them suggested to the emperor, that 
the believers in one nature of Christ might 
be induced to receive the decrees of the 
council of Chalcedon, and be reconciled to 
the Greeks, provided the Greeks would ad- 
mit and profess that in Jesus Christ, after 
the union of the two natures, there was but 
one will and one voluntary operation. 
Heraclius stated what he had learned from 
these men to Sergius the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, who was a native of Syria and 
descended from parents who were Mono- 
physites. This prelate gave it as his opinion 
that it might be held and inculcated without 
prejudice to the, truth or to the authority 
.bi? the council of Chalcedony that after the , 
nnioffrofthe two natures in Christ there was 

but one will and one operation of will. | 
Heraclius therefore, in order to terminate ! 
the discord both in church and state, issued 
a decree in the year 630 that this faith ! 
should be received and taught. 3 I 

5. At first the affair seemed to go on 

well ; for although some refused to comply 
with the imperial edict, yet the two pa- 
triarchs of the East, Cyrus of Alexandria 
and Athanasius of Antioch, did not hesitate 
to obey the will of the emperor, and the see 
of Jerusalem was then vacant. 4 The con- 
sent of the Larin patriarch or of the Roman | 
pontiff was perhaps nt>t deemed necessary, 1 
in an affair which related so exclusively to 
the oriental church. Cyrus, whom the em- J 
peror had promoted from the see of Phasis 
to that of Alexandria, held a council, by the 
seventh decree of which the doctrine of 
Monotheletism, which the emperor wished 
to have introduced, was solemnly con- 
firmed. 5 And this modification of the de- 
cree of Chalcedon was so influential with 
the Monothelites in Egypt, Armenia, and 
other provinces, that a great part of them 
returned to the church. They seem how- i 
ever to have explained the doctrine of one 
will in Christ, which was certainly equivo- 
cal, according to their own views, and not 
according to the general sentiments of their j 
sect. 1 

6. But this fair prospect of peace and 
harmony was blasted, and a formidable 
contest excited by a single monk of Pales- 
tine named Sophronius. He being present 
at the council of Alexandria, hSld by Cyrus 
in the year 633, strenuously ^resisted the 
article which related to one will in Christ ; 
and the next year 634, being made patriarch 
of Jerusalem, he assembled a council, in 
which he condemned the Monothelites, and , 
maintained that, by their doctrine, the 1 

3 The writers who give account of this sect are enu- 
merated by Fabricius, Biblioth. Greeca , vol. x. p. 204. 
The account which I have given in the text is derived 
from the original sources, and rests on the most explicit 
testimony. [The most important of the ancient docu- 
ments are found in the Acts of the council of the 
Lateran, a.d. 649, and in those of the sixth general 
council held at Constantinople a.d. 681, 682. Among 
the modem writers the most full and candid is Walch, 
.Hist, der Keizer, vol. ix. p. 3*— 667. See also Schrdeckh, 
Kirchengesch. vol. xx. p. 386— 453, and Bower’s Lives 

Of the Popes, from Honorius to the end of this century. 

— Mur. ? 

> 4 See Le Q,uien, Orierk * Ckristianus, tom. iii. p. 264. 

5 The documents of this council are in Harduin, 
Concilia , tom. iii. p. 1327, &c. The intention of Cyrus , 
was good He wished to gairf over the Severians and 
the Theodosians, who composed a large part of th# 
Christians of Alexandria; and he considered the doc- 
trine of one will and one operation as the besbmeigis foir t 
this end. He therefore in several canpns spoke ? >i '*■ 

single theandric operation in Christ (vihv evqpycfapra, 1 
to. &ec yirpeirij koX dvBpcomva fuot Oeat rSpuqjj) dvepyetq) jet ! , 
for the sake of peace he refrained from a^Tiribiug either • 
one or two wills and operations. ,Th|f sStep^.^beiig^i;, 
[f- ken with the best intentions. gave^DCQaMon ^ f 

Ho tk e m ost violent theological 

Mohammed on' the -one part, and the Nestorians and 
Monophysites *ou the other. He promises to them Ins 
protection, apd they promise to him -loyalty and obe- 
dience. fie >p%mises them entire religions -freedom? 
and they prefmj§e him support against his enemies. 
Mohammed mi^hft'have deemed it sound policy to con- 
clude suhh,^»t^ with these sectaries; that hy their 
aid he might subdue the countries of Asia subject to 

1 Assemim. BiSkoth. Orient. Vatican, tom. iii. par. 1L 
; p. %% <fec. Kenaudot, BML P@to$ar. Alexander. p. 163, 

* Ren&udQfc>u0i,suvra. p. t$8. 
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Eutyckian error respecting the amalgama- 
tion and confusion of natures in Christ, was 
revived and brought into the church. He 
drew over many, particularly among the 
monks, to his sentiments, and he made spe- 
cial efforts to gain over Honorius the Roman 
pontiff to his side. 1 Rut Sergius of Con- 
stantinople wrote a long and discreet letter 
to Honorius, which induced him to decide, 
that those held sound doctrine who taught 
that there was one will and one operation 
in Christ. 2 Hence arose severe contests, 


1 Sophronius -was most sincere and decorous in Ms 
opposition to the doctrine of Monotheletism. la the 
council of Alexandria, he fell down before Cyrus and 
intreated him not to sanction such a doctrine. But he 
was alone in his opposition. Cyrus treated him ten- 
derly, advised him to confer with Sergius the patriarch 
of Constantinople on the subject, and wrote a letter to 
Sergius for Sophronius to carry. When arrived at 
Constantinople, Sergius endeavoured to soothe him, 
represented the point as unessential, agreed to write to 
Cyrus not to allow any controversy on the subject, but 
to leave every one at full liberty to speculate as he 
pleased about it. Sophronius now agreed to, keep 
silence. But when made patriarch of Jerusalem, Jig 
conscience would not let him rest. Whether he as-' 
sembled a provincial synod as Mosheim asserts, Jr 
questionable. But his circular epistle to the other 
patriarchs on occasion of bis consecration contained an 
, elaborate discussion of the subject, and a host of quo- 
1 tations from the fathers m proof that the doctrine of 
two wills and two operations was the only true doctrine. 
See the letter in Haiduin’s Concilia , tom. iii. p. 1257.— 
t Mur. 

! 2 The adherents to the Roman pontiffs have taken 

life utmost pains to disprove this, lest one of the pon- 
tiffs should seem to have erred in a matter of such 
moment. See among many others, Harduin, De Sacra- 
mento Altaris, in his Opp. Selecta, p.255, &c. And indeed 
it is not difficult either to accuse or excuse the man 
For he appears not to have known what he did think 
on the subject, and to have annexed no very definite 
ideas to the words which he used. Yet he did say that 
there was but one will and one operation of will in 
Christ. A i:d for this he was condemned in the council 
of Constantinople. He was therefore a heretic beyond 
' all controversy, if it be true that universal councils 
, cannot err. See Bossuet, Defensio Declarations quam 
Clerics Gallicanns, anno 1682, de Dot estate Ecclesiastica 
sanxit , par. ii. lib. xii. cap. xxi. &c. p. 1 82, &c. Add 
Basnage, Hist, de VEglise, tome i. p. 391, &c. [Hono- 
rius was made acquainted by Sergius, in the above 
mentioned letter, with the origin and whole progress 
of the controversy; and he was so impressed that in 
his answer to Sergius (which is in Harduin’s Concilia, 
tom. iii. p. 1319, &c.), he so far agreed with Sergius, 
that he would not have either one or two operations 
and divine wills affirmed ; yet he did very clearly main- 
tain but one will in Christ, expressed his disapprobation 
of Sophronius, and declared the whole controversy to 
be unimportant and mere logomachy. There is extant 
also (ibid- p. 1351) an extract from a second letter of 
' Honorius to Sergius, in which he still farther confirms 
his opinion. The friends of the Romish church have 
taken great pains to justify this mistake of Honorius. 
The Acts bfi the sixth general council, say they, are 
corrupted and the name of Honorius has been Wickedly 
foisted mto them. Hartorfus was not condemned for 
heresy but for his forbearance. He meant to deny only 
that there were two opposite wills in Christ. He wrote 
only as a private person apd $ot as a bishop, and also 
when ill-informed; by. Sdfgiis* and moreover retracted 
afterwards bis opinion. Bufcifeven Catholic writers 
have, confuted these subterfuges -*.g. Richer, Hist. 
Concil. General, p, 29®, I)u Bin, Bibhoth. tom. 
vi. p. 67, & c. % Hotfonus was ebiwifcmned not only m 
the sixth general council, but also in the seventh and 
eighth and in that in Tiullo, and likewise by his own 
succej-sors (Agatho, Leo H. Hadrian, &c) and is 
named in several Rituals, aid particularly in the Rre- 


which divided the commonwealth as well as 
the church into two parties. 

7. To quiet these great commotions, 
Heraclius published in the year 639, an 
& thesis, that is, a formula of faith , drawn 
np by Sergius, in which, while he forbade 
all discussion of the question, whether there 
were only one or a twofold action or opera- 
tion in Christ, he clearly stated that there 
was but one will in Christ. * This new law 
was approved by not a few in the East, and 
first of all by Pyrrhus of Constantinople, 
who on the death of Sergius succeeded to 
that see in the year 639. 4 Rut the Roman 
pontiff, John IV. in a council held this year 
at Rome, rejected the Ecthesis and con- 
demned the Monothelites. 5 As the contro- 
versy still continued, the emperor Constans 
in the year 648, with the consent of Paul 
of Constantinople, published a new edict 
called the Typus, by which the Ecthesis 
was annulled and silence enjoined on both 
,t}ie contending parties, as well with regard 
-*w one will, as with regard to one operation 
of will in Christ.® Rut by the excited 
monks^ silence was viewed as a crime, and 
by their instigation Martin, the bishop <d 
Rome, in a council of one hundred and five ■ 
bishops in the year 649, anathematized 
both the Ecthesis and the Typus (but with- 
out naming the emperors) and likewise all 
patrons of the Monothelites. 7 | 

viary and in the festival of Leo II. together with Ser- 
gius and Cyrus, as a person damnatas memorise. This 
is manifest proof that no one then even thought of an 
infallibility in the Romish popes, notwithstanding in 
modern times the name of Honorius has been erased 
from the Breviaries.— Schl. [See Bower’s Lives of the 
Popes (Agatho), vol. iii. and Gieseler’s Text-book by 
Cunningham, vol. i. p. 369, note 17 Mur. \ 

3 This Ecthesis is in Harduin’s Concilia , tom. iii. p. 
791, &c — Schl . 

4 Previously to this, Sergius- assembled the clergy at 

Constantinople, and not only established the new Con- 
cordat, but ordained that all clergymen who should not 
adopt it should be liable to deposition, and all monks 
and laymen be liable to excommunication. Extracts 
from the Acts of this council are given in the Acts of 
the Lateran council [a.d. 649] in Harduin, tom. iii, p. 
795, &c. Pyrrhus, the successor of Sergius, likewise 
received this formula in an assembly of the clergy a.p. 
640, and commanded all bishops, whether present or 
absent, to subscribe to it. See the extracts from the 
Acts of this council in Harduin, tom. iii. p. 797.— t 
Schl • I 

5 Heraclius transmitted the Ecthesis to Pope Severi- 

nus at Rome by the exarch Isaacius. (Harduin, tom. j 
iii. p. 803.) Whether Severinus submitted to it is un- 
certain. But that his envoys sent to Constantinople to 
obtain the confirmation of his election, could not suc- 
ceed till they had engaged he should receive it, is 
certain. His successor, John IV. rejected it soon after 
his elevation to office, in a Romish council of which we 
have only very dubious accounts. On the side of this 
pope stood the island of Cyprus, and Numidia, Byssi- I 
cone, the Provincia Proconsularis, and Mauritania; [ 
from all of which, provinces synodal epistles are still , 
extant, which show that the bishops there! passed reso- 
lutions against the Ecthesis. They are m Harduin, 
tom. iii. p. 727, Sec.— Schl. * 

6 This Typus is in Harduin’s Concilia, tom. iii. p. 

823, See,— Schl. . * , 

7 This council was held in the church of Stw- John of 
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8. The aadacity of Martin in anathema- 
tizing the imperial edicts provoked Constans 
to issue orders for the arrest of the pontiff 
by the exarch Calliopas, and for his trans- 
portation in the year 650 to the island of 
Naxia. Maximus, the ringleader of the 
seditious monks, was banished to Bizyca, 
and others not less factious were punished 
in different ways. 1 The succeeding Roman 
pontiffs, Eugenius and Vitalian, were more 
discreet and moderate, especially the latter, 
who received Constans, upon his arrival at 
Rome in the year 663, with the highest 
honours, and adopted measures to prevent 
the controversy from being rekindled. 2 It 
therefore slept in silence for several years ; 
but as it was only a concealed fire which 
burned in secret, and as new commotions 
hazardous to the public peace were con- 
stantly to be feared, Constantine Pogona- 
tus, the son of Constans, having advised 

the Lateran, and thence called the Lateran Council. 
The Acts of it are in Harduin, tom. iii. p. 626 — 946. 
The year before. Pope Theodore had held a council at 
Rome, in which he condemned Pyrrhus who had lost 
the patriarchate of Constantinople, in consequence of 
his taking part in the civil commotions of that city at 
the election of a new emperor, together with his suc- 
cessor Paul ; and had mingled some of the sacramental 
wine with the ink with which he signed their condem- 
nation. See Walch, Hist, der Kirchennersam. p. 419. 
j The Emperor Constans hoped by means of his Typus , 
to put an end to all these commotions ; and he would 
' undoubtedly have succeeded, if he had had only candid 
and reasonable men to deal with. But at Rome a de- 
termined spirit of self-justification prevailed, and un- 
| fortunately Pope Martin was a man who sought to gain 
' a reputation for learning by metaphysical wrangling. 

, He condemned in this council the opinions of an Ara- 
, bian bishop, Theodorus of Pharan, a zealous Monophy- 
site, but touched so lightly on the doctrines of Honorius 
as not even to mention his name. — Schl. 

1 To give the proceeding a less exceptionable aspect, 

Pope Martin was accused of various crimes. He was 
charged with teing a partisan of the rebel exarch 
Olympius, with sending supplies of money to the Sara- 
cens, &c. From Naxia he was brought to Constanti- 
nople, and there subjected to a judicial trial. He would 
certainly have lost his head as a traitor, had not the 
dying patriarch Paul moved the emperor to commute 
his punishment into banishment to Cherson, where he 
soon after died in great distress. See his fourteenth 
and following Epistles, in Labb6, Concilia, tom. vi.; 
and Concilia Regia , tom. xv.; and Muratori, History 
of Italy, vol. iv. p. 125 , &c. — Schl. fAlso Bower’s 
Lives of the Popes, vol, iii. — Mur. „ 

2 Vitalian, as soon as he was elected, dispatched his 

envoys to Constantinople, and by 1 them sent the cus4 
tomary confession of his faith to- the patriarch. The? 
discreet procedure of the Pope and the political cir- 
cumstances of the times caused his envoys to be welh 
received, and' to be sent back to Rome by Constantine,, 
with splendid presents. The patriarch of Constantino- 
ple also, in his letter of reply, expressed warm desires ' 
for union and harmony. When the emperor Constant 
in the year 663 came to Rome, in his campaign against’ 
the Lombards, the Pope showed him more honour than 
It became his papal character to show to one who had 
murdered hi^|wahrother ; for the emperor a few years 
before had., p|f |o death his own brother, the deacon 
Theodositu# a*!Ne Pope, with all his clergy, went out 
to meet him -two- miles from Rome, and escorted him 
Into the all the honours he showed to the 

emperor cfi|pP|j«went the latter from carrying off to 
Constantinople add the brass which ornamented the city, 

f land even ifye plates which covered the roof of the Fan- 
.See Anastasius, DePita Pitaliani; and Paulas 
P Hist. Longobar. lib. v. cap. vi. vii. — Schl. 


with the Roman pontiff Agatho, summoned 
a general council in the year 680, which is 
called the sixth of the oecumenical councils ; 
and here he permitted the Monothelites and 
the Roman pontiff Honorius to be con- 
demned, in the presence of Agatho’s legates, 
and he confirmed the decrees of the coun- 
cil with the sanction of penal laws. 3 

9. It is very difficult to define the real sen- 
timents of the Monothelites, or what it was 
their adversaries condemned; for neither 
party is uniform in its statements, and both 
disclaim the erasers imputed to them. I. 
The Monothelites disclaimed all connexion 
with the Eutyehians and the Monophysites, 
and confessed that there were in Christ the 
Saviour two natures, so united without 
mixture or confusion, as to constitute but 
one person. II. They admitted that the 
human soul of Christ was endowed with a 
will, or the faculty of willing and choosing, 
and that it did not lose this power of willing 
and choosing in consequence of its union 
with the divine nature; for they held and 
taught that Christ was perfect man as well 
as perfect God, and of course that his hu- j 
man soul had the power of willing and ; 
choosing. III. They denied, that this power t 
of willing and choosing in the human soul of ' 
Christ was inactive or inoperative; on tlfo < 
contrary, they conceded that it operated ; 
together with the divine will. I V . They ! 
therefore in reality admitted two wills in : 
Christ, and that both were active and ope- 
rative wills. 4 Yet, V. They maintained 


3 This council was called by the emperor, who pre- 
sided in it in person. The number of bishops was 
small at first, but increased to near two hundred. 
There were eighteen sessions from the 7th Nov. 680 to 
the 1 6th Sept. 681. No one of the ancient councils was 
conducted with more decorum and fairness; yet not 
the bible but the decrees of former councils and the 
writings of the fathers were the authority relied upon. 
All the great patriarchs were present, either personally 
or by their representatives. At first the two parties 
were nearly balanced. But in the eighth session March 
7th, George, the patriarch of Constantinople, went over 
to the side of the orthodox, and was followed by all the 
clergy of his diocese. Macarius, the patriarch of An- 
tioch, who stood firm at the head of the Monothelites, 
was now outvoted, condemned, and deprived of his 
office. The Monothelites, as soon as they were ad- 
judged tp be heretics, lost their seats ; and therefore the 
t decrees of the council were finally carried by a unani- 

S 3 vote. " Theodoras of Pharan, Cyrus of Alexan- 
Sergius, Pyrrhus and Paul of Constantinople, 
orius of Rome, Macarius of Antioch, and some 
iothers, were condemned as heretics ; and the doctrine 
gbf two wills, a human and divine, and two kinds of 
Voluntary acts in Christ, defined and established. The 
Acts of this council, , Gr. and Lat. are in Harduin’ s 
Concilia, tom. iii. p. 1043— 164f; and they are not fal- 
sified as some Catholics formerly asserted. *See G©im- 
befis, Biss. Apologet. *pro Actis vi. Synodi, in Jiis- 
Auctar. Biblioth. > Pair. nov. tom. ii. p. 65 : Forbes,., 
Instructs Hist. Th*el. lib. v. cap. x. *, Du Pin, 

Hoth. des Auteurs Bedes, tome vi. p. 6$; Cave, Hist. 
Lit. tom. i. p. 605; Bower, Lives of tf^Popes (A$& 
tho), vol. m.—Mur. , v 1 \ f' f , 

4 They admitted two faculties ofyoIuntwr|r j 

I human and a divine ; but < 
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that, in a certain sense, there was but one 
will and one operation of .will i n Christ. 

10. But these positions were not ex- 
plained in precisely the same manner by all 
who were called Monothelites. Some of 
them, as may be fully proved, intended no 
more than that the two wills in Christ, the 
human and the divine, were always harmo- 
nious, and in this sense one 5 or that the 
human will always accorded with the divine 
will, and was therefore always holy, up- 
right, and good. And in this opinion there 
is nothing censurable. 1 But others, ap- 
proaching nearer to the Monophysites, sup- 
posed that the two wills in Christ, that is, 
the two powers of willing, in consequence 
of the personal union (as it is called) of the 
two natures, were amalgamated and became 
one will; yet they still admitted that the 
two wills could be, and should be, discri- 
minated in our conceptions. The greatest 
part of the sect and those possessing the 
greatest acumen, supposed that the will of 
Christ’s human soul was the instrument of 
his divine will, yet when moved and 
prompted to act, it operated and put forth 
volitions in connexion with the divine will.* 
From this supposition, the position so obsti- 
nately maintained by the Monothelites was 
unavoidable, that in Christ there was but one 
will and one operation of will ; for tbe ope- 
ration of an instrument and of him who uses 
it, is not twofold but one. Setting aside 
therefore the suspicion of Eutychianism and 
other things connected with that question, 
the point in controversy was, whether the 
human will of Christ sometimes acted from 
its own impulse, or whether it was always 
moved by the instigation of the divine na- 
ture. This controversy is a striking illus- 
tration of the fallacious and hazardous nature 
of every religious peace which is made to rest 
on ambiguous phraseology. The friends of 
the council of Chalcedon endeavoured to 
enfuarethe Monophysites by means of a pro- 
I fdsitioi of dubious interpretation; and they 
I i thus imprudently involved the church and 
j in long protracted controversies. 

K |n they operated as if they were but one. By 
ession one will therefore, they seem to have 
“dnSa vbfltion or act of the will, and by one 
i th% Intended one mode of actirg. See 
Kefxer* vol. ix. p. 584, icc.—Mur. 
h l Bee Vfald&s Rut. Her Ketzer. vol. ix. p. 592, &c. 
vteere he n mw&g&pai. i.p. 593,} Sergius, Hono- 
rlus, and the Ecthesu, as giving these views.— ifitr. 

* ^eo^lngte/Wa^|^tt l .|er Keizer , vol. ix. p. 
594, fcc.„ the suhor^nati^n ,of £he human will to the 
divide in. Christ was explained by some to be altogether 
voluntary, or a consequence >of the* pious resignation 
and the faith but others sup- 

posed that It resulted from the nature of the union by 
which the human natjkre became the instrument by 
which the divine nature worked; and they lMustrated 
tee subject by the subjection bf mahVbcKlSf members , 
to tee empire of Ids mind or souh^Jftir. 


1 1 . The doctrine of theMonothelites,thuf 
condemned and exploded by tbe council ol 
Constantinople, found a place of refugt 
among the Mardaites, a people who inha- 
bited tbe mountains of Libanus and Antili- 
banus ; and who about the conclusion of thb 
century received from John Maro, theii 
first bishop, the name of Maronites which 
they still retain. No one of the ancients 
indeed has mentioned this man as the per- 
son who brought the Libaniots to embrace 
Monotbeletism ; but there are strong rea- 
sons for believing that it was this John, 
whose surname of Maro passed over to the 
people of whom he was bishop.* This 1 how- 
ever is demonstrable from the testimony of 
William of Tyre and of other unexception- 
able witnesses, 4 that tbe Maronites were 
for a long time Monotbelites in sentiment, 
and that it was not till the twelfth century, 
when they became reconciled with the 
Romish church in the year 1182 . that they 
abandoned the error of one will in Christ. 
The most learned of the modern Maronites 
have very studiously endeavoured to wipe 
off this* reproach from their nation, and 
have advanced many arguments to prove 
that their ancestors were always obedient 
to tbe sfe of Rome, and never embraced 
the sentiments either of the Monophysites 
or of the Monothelites. But they cannot 
persuade the learned to believe so; for these 


3 The surname of Maro was given to this monk be- 
cause he had lived in the celebrated monastery 01 St. 
Maroon theriver Orontes, before hetookuphis residence 
among the Mardaites on Mount Lebanon. A particu- 
lar account is given of him by Asseman, Biblioth. 
Oriental . Clement . Vatic, tom. i. p. 496. [Gabriel 
Sionita, De Urbibus et Moribus Oriental, cap. viii. de- 
rives the name of Maronites from an abbot Maron, 
whom he extols for his holiness and his virtues ; but he 
will acknowledge no heretical Maro — Schl. [Gieseler 
in his Text-book by Cunningham, vol. i. p. 373, note 5, 
thinks the history of the Maronites has been obscured 
by identifying*that people with the Mardaites ; and re- 
fers us to Du perron, JRecherches sur let migrations det 
Mardes in the MAnoires de V Acad, det Inscript, tome 
L p. 1, “ showing that the Mardaites or Mards, a war- 
like nation of Armenia, were placed as a garrison on 
Mount Libanus by Constantine Pogonatus, x.d. 676 
(Theophanes p. 295), but withdrawn a.d. 685 by Jus- 
tinian II. Jbid. p. 302).” — Mur. 

4 The passage of William of Tyre Is in his Hist, re- 
rum in partibus Transmar. gestar. lib. x xxii . cap. 
viii. and is this : — “ A Syrian nation in the) province of 
Phenicir, inhabiting the cliffs of Lebanon near the city 
Biblos, while enjoying temporal peace, experienced a 
, great change in its state. Por having followed the 
’errors of one Maro, & heresiarch, for nearly 500 years, 
and so as to be called after him Maronites, and to be 
separated from the church of the faithful and maintain 
a separate w or ship, through divine influence returning 
now to a sound mind they but on resolution and joined 
themselves %> Aimericus, the patriarch of Antioch.’*-- ! 
The Alexandrian patriarch Eutychius, whose Armais 
Pocock has translated from the, Arabic, likewise MSen- 
taons a monk Marun, “ who asserted that Christ cur 
Lord had two natures and one will, one operation .and 
’person, and corrupted the faith of men; tead wh| 
foBowers, holding the same sentiments with hhtewf 

^called Maronites, deriving their name from hie name? 


maintain that their testimonies are fictitious 
and of no validity. 1 

12. Neither the sixth [general] council, 
which condemned the Monothelites, nor the 
fifth, which had been held in the preceding 
century, enacted any canons concerning 
'discipline and rites ; therefore a new assem- 
bly of bishops was held by order of Justi- 
nian H. in the year 692, at Constantinople, 
in a tower of the palace which was called 
Julius. This council, from the place of 
meeting, was called Concilium Trullanum, 
and from another circumstance, Quinisex- 
tum, because the Greeks considered its de- 
crees as necessary to the perfection of the 
acts of the fifth and sixth councils. We 
have one hundred and two canons sane* 
jtioned by this assembly, on various subjects 
per tainin g to the external part of worship, 
■the government of the church, and the 
conduct of Christians. But as six of these 
canons are opposed to the Romish opi- j 
nions and customs, therefore the Roman 
pontiffs refused to approve the council 
as a whole or to rank it among the gene- 
ral councils, although they have deemed 

I l The cause of the Maronites has been pleaded by 
! Abrah. Echelensis, Gabriel Sionita, and others of the 
Maronite nation ; but by none of them more fully than 
by Nairon, both in his Dissert, de Origine, Nomine et 
- Religions Maronitarum , Rome, 1679, 8vo; and in his 
Euopliaidei Catholic# ex Syrorum et Chaldceorum Mo - 
numerals, Rome, 1694, 8vo. Yet Nairon induced none 
to believe his positions except Pagi (in his Critica Ba- 
roniana, ad ann. 694), and De la Rocque, in whose 
) Voyage de Syrie et de Montliban, tome ii. p. 28 — 12S, 
there is a long Dissertation concerning the origin of 
the Maronites. Even Asseman, who being a Maronite 
spared no pains to vindicate the character of his nation 
( Biblioth . Orient. Clement . Vatic, tom. i. p. 496) yet does 
1 not deny that much of what has been writt* by Nairon 


the greatest part of its canons to be excel- 
lent * 

and others in behalf of the Maronites, is without weight 
or authority. See Morin, De Ordvnat . Sacris, p. 380, 
&c.; Simon, Histoire Critique des Chretiens Orientaux, 
chap. xiii. p. 146; Renaudot, Hist. Patriar. Alexand. 
p. 143, and Prsefat. ad Liturgias Orientates; Le Brun, 
Explication de la Messe, tome ii. p. 626, &c. Paris, 1726, 
8 vo. The arguments on both sides are stated, and 
the reader is left to form his own judgment, by Le 
Quien, Orient Christianas , tom. iii. p. 10, See. [See 
also Walch, Hist, der Ketzer. vol. ix. p. 474—488.— 
Mur. 

2 See Pagi, Breviarium Pontijk. Homan, tom, L p. 
486; Lupus, Diss. de'ConciUo TruUano , in his Notes 
and Dissertations on Councils, Opp. tom. iii. p. 168, 
8c c. The Romans reject the fifth canon Which approves 
of the eighty-five Apostolic Canons commonly attributed 
to Clement — the thirteenth canon, which allows priests 
to live in wedlock— the fifty-fifth canon, which con- 
demns fasting on Saturdays, a custom allowed of in 
the Latin church — the sixty-seventh canon, which 
earnestly enjoins abstinence from blood and from 
things strangled— the eighty-second canon, which pro- 
hibits the painting of Christ in the image of a lamb — 
and the eighty-sixth canon, concerning the equality of 
the bishops of Rome and Constantinople. [The eastern 
patriarchs of Constantinople, Jerusalem, Alexandria* 
Antioch, and Justiniana, with more than 200 bishops, 
attended this oouncil. The Roman pontiff had nr 
proper legate there. Yet his ordinary representative* 
at the imperial court sat in the council, and subscribed 
its decisions ; and Basil, the archbishop of Crete, says 
in his subscription that he represented the patriarch of 
Rome and all the bishops under him. The emperor 
attended the oouncil in person and subscribed its de- 
crees. In the original, a space was left for the sub- 
scription of the Roman pontiff ; but when it was sent 
to Rome by the emperor, and Pope Sergius was called 
cm to subscribe, he showed such a refractory spirit as 
nearly cost him his liberty. The reason was, he found 
the above mentioned canons to be contrary to the prin- 
ciples and usages of his church. For the same reason 
the admirers of the Romish bishop to this day, are not 
agreed whether the whole council, or only the canons 
which have the misfortune to displease them, should be 
rejected; notwithstanding at ah early period Pope 
Adrian approved of it. On the other hand this council 
was recognised by the Greeks as a valid one, and classed 
among the general councils. See Walch, Hist . dm 
Kirchenvetoam. p. 441»— Schl 
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HISTORY OF THE OUTWARD STATE OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER L 

THE PROSPEROUS EVENTS OF THIS CENTURY. 

1 .* While the Mohammedans were falling 
Upon and subjugating the fairest provinces 
of Asia, and diminishing everywhere the 
lustre and reputation of Christianity, the 
Nestorians of Chaldea were blessing with 
the knowledge of heavenly truth those 
barbarous nations, called Scythians by the 
ancients and by the moderns Tartars, 
living on this side Mount Imaus and not 
subject to the Saracens. It is now ascer- 
tained that Timotheus the Nestorian pon- 
tiff, who attained that dignity a.d. 778, 
imbued with a knowledge of Christianity 
by the ministry of Subchal Jesu whom he 
created a bishop, first the Gelao and Daila- 
mites, nations of Hyrcania, and afterwards 
by other missionaries, the rest of the na- 
tions of Hyrcania, Bacjtria, Margiana, and 
Sogdiana. 1 It is also certain that Chris- 

1 Thomas Margensis, Hist. Mnnast. lib. iii. in A&se- 
man, Biblio . Orient. Vatic, tom. iii. par. i. p, 491. 
See also Ibid. tom. iii. par. ii. cap. ix. sec. 5, p. 
478. [Mosheim in his Hist. Tartarorum Eccles. p. 1 3, 
Sec. relying chiefly on the preceding authorities, states 
that Timotheus, who was patriarch of the Nestorians 
from a.d. 777 to a.d. 820, planned the mission to these 
nations inhabiting the shores of the Caspian sea; and 
selected for its execution one Subchal Jesu, a learned 
monjfc of the Nestorian monastery of Beth-Aben in 
* Assyria, well skilled in the Syriac, Arabic, and Persian 
languages; ordained him bishop and sent him forth. 

, Subchal made numerous converts among the Gelse and 
^DaUamites, formed them into churches, and ordained 
- elders oyer them. This active missionary also travelled 
! feather East, and spread the Gospel extensively in Tar- j 
t tary, Chathai, and China; but on his return from his I 
: : mission tp visit Timotheus and the monks of his con- 
1 vent, he was murdered by the Barbarisms. Timotheus 
! now ordained Kardagus and Jab&Jaha, two other monks 
1 * ef Beth-Aben, and sent them with fifteen assistant 
monks Into the same countries. These also were sue- 1 
cessfid missionaries ; and -frith the consent of Timo- 
theus, the two bishops ordained seven of their com- 
panions to be bishops of the East, namely, Thomas 
who went into India, David metropolitan of China, and 
Zaccbaeus, Seams;., Ephraim, Simeon, and Ananias. 
Thomas Margensis relates that Timotheus directed the 
two ordaining bishops first to ordain a third, and to 
supply the place of a third bishop at his ordination, by 
piecing a copy of the Gospels on the seatnearthe right 
hand. Afterwards they would have the canonical 
number of three bishops to ordain the others. These 


tianity was firmly and permanently esta- 
blished in those countries for several 
centuries, although it was sometimes dis- 
turbed by the Mohammedans; and that 
Ihe bishops of these countries were always 
subject to the authority of the Nestorian 
pontiff. 

2. In Europe most of the German na- 
tions were still involved in the darkness of 
superstition ; the only exception being the 
tribes on the Rhine — namely, the Bava- 
rians, who are known to have received a 
knowledge of Christianity under Theodoric, ; 
the son of Clovis the Great, and the Eastern 
Franks [or Franconians] with a few others. 
Attempts had been often made to enlighten 
the Germans, both by the kings and princes, 
for whose interest it was that those warlike 
tribes should become civilised, and also by 
some pipus and holy men ; but the attempts 
had met with little or no success. But in 
this century, Winifrid, an English Bene- 
dictine monk of noble birth who afterwards 
bore the name of Boniface, attempted this 
object with better success. In the year 
71$ he left his native country with two 
companions, and first attempted in vain to 
disseminate Christian doctrines among the 
Frieslanders who were subjects of King 
Radbod. Afterwards in the year 719, 
having received a solemn commission from 
the Roman pontiff, Gregory II. he more 
successfully performed the functions of a 
Christian teacher among the Thuringians, 
the Frieslanders, and the Hessians. 1 

new bishops dispersed themselves widely over the coun- 
tries of the East, and founded many churches in India, 
Chathai, and China. But after the death of Timotheus, 
a d. 820, we learn nothing more respecting these 
churches till a.d. 1000, when the famous Christian 
prince, called Presbyter John, came upon the stage.— 

J \fur. 

3 All that could be said of this celebrated man has . 
been collected by Gndenius, in his Di*n de & . Boni- 
facio Germanorum Apostolo , Helmst. 1722, 4 to Yet ' 
we may add Fabricius, Biblio • Lat, medii eeoi? tom. 1. 
p. 709; Histoire Lift, de la France , tome iv« p. 92 
Mabillon, Annalet Benedtctini, and others. [The 
church histories of Pleury, Sohroeckh, and bclmidt. 
gave ample accounts of Boniface. Milner {Cha,e/t . 1 
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3. In the year 723, being ordained a 
bishop by Gregory II. at Rome and being 
supported by the authority and the aid of 
Charles Martel, the mayor of the palace to 

Hist. cent. viii. chap, iv.) is an admirer of Boniface. 
The best among the original biographers of this famous 
man are Willibald, one of his disciples, and a German 
monk named Othlon who lived in the eleventh century, 
and collected various letters of Boniface which he has 
inserted in his narrative. Both these biographies with 
valuable notes are contained in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. 
Ord. Bened. tom. iv. p. 1 — 84, ed. Venet. 1734. Ac- 
cording to these writers, Boniface was born at Kirton 
[Crediton] in Devonshire about a d. 680. When but 
four or five years old he showed a strong inclination 
for a monastic life, which his father first endeavoured 
to eradicate but afterwards favoured. He first entered 
a monastery at Exeter, whence he removed to the 
monastery of Nuscelle in Hants, as a better place for 
study. At the age of thirty he was ordained a presby- 
ter. About a.d. 716, he undertook a voluntary mission 
to Friesland with two monks for companions. But 
Radbod, the pagan king of the country, heing at war 
with the Franks and hostile to the Christians, gave 
him no encouragement; and he returned again to his 
monastery. The abbacy of Nuscelle was now offered 
him, but he refused it because he preferred a more 
active employment. Soon after, having projected a 
mission to the pagans in Germany, he set out for Rome 
to obtain the papal sanction and support to his enter- 
prise. Having obtained this he now visited Germany, 
preached in Bavaria and Thuringia, and learning that 
Radbod was dead he went to Friesland, and for three 
years assisted Willibrord, the aged bishop of Utrecht, 
in spreading the Gospel and erecting churches among 
the neighbouring pagans. He now visited Rome a 
second time in the year 723, was closely examined by 
the pope, as to his foith and his adherence to the see of 
Rome ; and upon his swearing perpetual allegiance to 
the pope, he was created a bishop and had his name 
changed from Winifrid to Boniface. With numerous 
letters of recommendation to princes, bishops, and 
others, and a good stock of holy relics, Boniface re- 
turned through France, where Charles Martel received 
him cordially, and furnished him with a safe conduct 
throughout the empire. He first went among the 
Hessians, where he suppressed the remains of idolatry, 
and intrepidly cut down the consecrated oak of Jupiter , 
which broke into four equal parts in its fall. This 
prodigy silenced all objections, and out of the wood of 
this tree a chapel was built dedicated to St. Peter. 
From Hesse he went to Thuringia, where he effected 
a similar reform. On the accession of Gregory lit. to 
the papal chair a.d. 731, Boniface sent an embassy to 
Rome giving account of his proceedings, and proposing 
several questions respecting ecclesiastical law, for so- 
lution. The pope answered his inquiries, sent him a 
fresh supply of relics, and also the archiepiscopal pal- 
lium, with instructions when and how to wear it. In 
the year 738 he visited Rome a third time attended by 
a large retinue of priests and monks, and was gra- 
ciously received by the pope. On his return through 
Bavaria as papal legate, he divided that country into 
four bishoprics, and placed bishops over them, at Saltz- 
burg, Freisingen, Regensburg [Ratisbon], and Passau. 
In the year 741 he erected four m ore bishopri cs in Ger- 
many, namely, those of Wlirtzburg, Eickstadt, B.ura- 
burg, and Erfurth. Hitherto Boniface had been arch- 
bishop of no particular place; but in the. year 745 be 
procured the deposition of Gevilieb, archbishop of 
Mentz, charging him in a provincial counoil with 
having slain in single combat the man who had slain 
his own father in battle, and with having kept dogs’ ana 
birds for sport. This council decreed the vacant see I 
of Mentz to Bonifhce. As archbishop of Mentz, Boni- 
face claimed jurisdiction over the bishop of Utrecht, 
which claim was contested by thearchbishop of Cologne. 
Boniface, as archbishop and as - papal legate, presided 
in several councils in Fiance and Germany, and was 
very active in enforcing uniformity of rites, and rigid 
adherence to the canons of the church of Rome. In 
the year 7M, being far advanced in life* he left has 
; bishopric at Mentz under the care of latUus, whom he 
ordftwaed has colleague and successor, and undertook 
I a mission among the Frierianders, who were but par- 


the king of the Franks, Boniface returned 
to his Hessians and Thuringians, and re- 
sumed his labours among them with much 
success. He was now assisted by several 
learned and pious persons of both sexes, 
who repaired to him out of England and 
France. In the year 738, having gathered 
more Christian churches than one man 
alone could govern, he was advanced to the 
rank of an Archbishop by Gregory III. and 
by his authority and with the aid of Carlo- 
man and Pepin, the sons of Charles Martel, 
he established various bishoprics in Ger- 
many, as those of Wlirtzburg, Buraburg 
[near Fritzlar in Hesse- CasseQ&furth, and 
Eichstadt ; to which he added in the year 
744 the famous monastery of Fulda. The 
final reward of his labours decreed to him 
in the year 746 by the Roman pontiff 
Zacharias was, to he constituted archbishop 
of Mentz and primate of Germany and 
Belgium. In his old age he travelled once 
more among the Frieslanders, that his 
ministry might terminate with the people 
among whom it commenced; but m the 
year 755 he was murdered with fifty cler- 
gymen who attended him, by the people of 
that nation. 

4. On account of his vast labours in 
propagating Christianity among the Ger- 
mans, Boniface has gained the title of the 
Apostle of Germany ; and a candid estimate 
of the magnitude of. his achievements will 
show him to be not altogether unworthy of 
this title. 1 Yet as an apostle, he was 
widely different from that pattern ' which 
the first and genuine apostles have left us. 
For not to mention that the honour and 

tially converted to Christianity. With the aid of 
several clergymen and monks, he had brought many 
persons of both sexes to submit to baptism ; and having 
appointed the 6th of June for a .general meeting of the 
converts to receive the right of confirmation at Dockum 
on the Bordne between .East and West Friesland, on 
the morning of the day appointed a party of pagan 
Frieslanders assaulted his camp. His young men 
began to prepare for battle, but Boniface forbade it and 
exhorted all to resign themselves qp to die as martyrs* 
He and his fifty-two companions were all murdered, 
and their camp was plundered. The remains of Boni- 
face were carried to Mentz and thence to Fulda. 
Boniface left behind him forty-two epistles, thirty-six 
ecclesiastical rules, fifteen discourses, and & part of a* 
work on penance. — Mur . 

t If the man deserves the title of an Apostle, who 
goes among the heathen, preaches to them the Gospel 
according to his best knowledge of it, encounters many 
hardships, makes some inroad upon idolatry, gathers 
churches, erects houses of worship, founds monasteries, f 
and spends his Me in this business, then Boniface 
justly merits this title. But if that man only can be 
called an Apostle, who is in all respects like to Petag;j 
and Taul, who in all his efforts looks only to the ho- ‘ 
nour of Christ and the dissemination of troth and s 
virtue* and for attaining these ends .employs no means 
but such as the first Apostles, of Christ used* ,tfcjen>»'- 
manifestly Boniface was wholly unworthy of this nam®, . j 
He was rather an Apostle of the pope than of Jesus . 
Christ; he had but one .eye directed towards *Ghi£Bt^r 
the other was fixed on the pope of Rpme and ,<^'ma ^ij, 
own feme which depended on ^ ■ -.A V 
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maje3ty of the Roman pontiff whose minis- 
ter and legate he was, were equally his 
v^are — nay more so than the glory of Christ 
and his religion; 1 he did not oppose super- 
stition with the weapons which the ancient 
apostles used, but he often coerced the 
minds of the people by violence and terrors, 
and at other times caught them by artifices 
and fraud.® His epistles also betray here 
and there an ambitious and arrogant spirit, 
a crafty and insidious disposition, an immo- 
derate eagerness to increase the honours 
and extend the prerogatives of the clergy, 3 

and a great degree of ignorance not only of 
many things which an apostle ought to 
know, but in particular of the true charac- 
ter of the Christian religion. 4 

5 . Besides Boniface, others also attempted 
to rescue the unevangelized nations of Ger- 
many from the thraldom of superstition. 
Such was Corbinian, a French Benedictine 
monk, who after various labours for the 
instruction of the Bavarians and other na- 
tion s, became bishop of Frey singen. 8 Such 
also was Pirmin, a French monk, nearly 
contemporary with Boniface, who taught 

: 

1 The French Benedictine monies ingenuously ac- 
knowledge that Boniface was a sycophant of the Ro- 
man pontiff, and showed him more deference than was 
fit and proper. See Hist. Litter, de la France , tome 
iv. p. 106. “XI exprime son d&vouement pour le S. 
Si6ge quelquefois en des termes qui ne fcont pas assez 
proportionn6s & la dignitd du caractkre Episcopal.” 
[We need only to read his epistles to he satisfied on this 
point. He says (Ep, xci. p. 126, ed. Serrar.), that all 
he, had done for six-and-thirty years while legate of the 
holy see, was intended for the advantage of the church 

Rongj i to the judgment of which so far as he had 
erred in word or deed, he submitted himself with all 
humility. Cringing enough for an archbishop of the 
German church 1 In a letter to Pope Zacharias < Ep. 
Boraf. cxxxii. p. 181) he writes, that he wished to 
maintain the general faith and union with the church of 
Rome, and would not cease to urge and persuade all 
his pupils who were about him to be obedient to the see 
of Rome. In another letter addressed to Stephen III 
(Ep. xcviLp. 132) upon occasion of his contest with 
the bishop of Cologne respecting the bishopric of 
Utrecht, he represents the bishop of Cologne as wishing 
exclusively to make the bishop who should preach to 
the Frieslanders, independent of the see of Rome; 
whereas he (Boniface.* was exerting all his powers to 
make the bishopric of Utrecht entirely dependent on 
the see of Rome. — SckL 

2 It is unquestionable that this apostle of the Ger- 
mans marched into Thuringia at the head of an army, 
and that at the time he was murdered by the Fries- 
landers, he had soldiers with him as his body-guard ; 
and so in all his enterprises he had the support of the 
civil arm afforded to him by Charles Martel, Carloman, 
and Pepin. His arguments also may have been not the 
best if he followed the directions of Daniel, bishop of 
Winchester; for whom as bis epistles show he had a 
high respect. (See Ep. Bonif. iii. p. 5, and that of 
Daniel to him, Ep. lxvii. p. 79, &c.) For here Dankl 
advises him to ask the pagans, how they can believe 
that the gods reward the righteous and punish the 
wicked in this life, since they see the Christians, who 
have destroyed their images and prostrated their wor- 
ship all over the world, remain unpunished ? And how 
comes it to pass that the Christians possess the fruitful 
countries which produce wine and oil in abundance, 
while the pagans inhabit the cold and barren corners 

; of the earth ? He must also represent to the pagans 
| that the Christians now ruled the whole world, whereas 
, the pagans were few in number and powerless; and 

1 this great change in their condition had taken place 
; since thfe coming of Christ, for before that event the 
r bad vast dominion. It is likewise undeniable 

tiutt Bonafaice gloried in fictitious miracles and won- 
ders.—’SefeL 

; 4 a Consider Only his conduct towards those bishops 
ajid presbyters, who had before received ordination and 

1 refused to receive it again from him according to the 
Romish rites, and would not in general subject them- 
selves to Romish supremacy and Romish forms of wor- 
ship. These must be regarded as false brethren , here- 
blasphemers, servants of the devil, and forerunners 
of Antichrist. They must be excommunicated, be cast 
into prisons, and receive corporal punishments. See 
with what violence he breaks Out against Adalbert, Cle- 
mens, Sampson, Gottschalk, Ehremwolf, Tirgilius, and 
ethers, in his epistles; how bitterly he accusesthem before 
the pope*, and in presence of councils, &c.— Sc/tf. 

4 A large part of the questions which Boniface sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the popes, betray his, 
ignorance. But still more so does his decision of the 
case of conscience, when a Bavarian priest who did 
not understand Latin had baptized with these words : 
Bnptizn te in nomine patria et filia et spvritua sancta, 
which baptism he pronounced to be null and void ; and 
likewise his persecution of the priest Virgilius in Ba- 
varia, who maintained that the earth, is globular and 
consequently habitable on the other ;, aide of it, and 
there enlightened by the sun and moon. Boniface 
looked upon this as a gross heresy ; and he accused the 
man before the pope who 4 actually excommunicated 
him for a heretic. See the tenth Epistle of Zacharias 
in Harduin, Concilia, tom. iii. p» 1912. — Schl. [In this 
and the preceding notes Schlegel has laboured with 
the zeal of a prosecutor to substantiate the heavy 
charges of Mosheim against Boniface. I have care- 
fully read the original lives of this missionary, and also 
a considerable part of his correspondence ; and I must 
say, I think Mosheim and his annotator Schlegel have , 
not done impartial justice to this eminent man. He 
appears to me to have been one of the most sincere and 
honest men of his age ; though he partook largely in 
the common faults of his time— an excessive attach- 
ment to monkery, and a superstitious regard for the 
canons of the church and the externals of religion. 
With all his imperfections he deserves to be classed 
with those who followed Christ according to the best 
light they had, and who did much to advance true re- 
ligion among men. — Mur. 

5 Baronius, Annales , tom. viii. ad ann. 716, sec. 10, 

&c. ; Meichelbeck, Hist. Frisingensis, tom. i. [The 
life of Saint Corbinian was written by one of his pupils 
and successors, Aribo ; and may be seen in Mabillon, 
Acta Sanctor. Ord . Bined. tom. iii. p. 470—485, and 
in Meichelbeck, Hist. Fnsing. tom. i. par. ii. p. 3 — 21 
Corbinian was born at Chartres, near Paris about A.n. 
680. He early devoted himself to a monastic life, and 
to escape from society and enjoy solitude, he travelled 
into Italy about the year 717, and begged the pope to 
assign him some obscure retreat. But the pope or- 
uamed him a bishop, and sent him back to France. 
His miracles and his marvellous sanctity now drew 
such crowds around him, that after seven years he de- 
termined to go to Rome, and beg the pope to divest him 
of the episcopal dignity. The pope however would not 
release him from the episccpacy, and he returned by 
the way he came as far as Freisingen in Bavaria, where 
Grimoald, the reigning prince, detained him for the 
benefit of himself and subjects. After six years* 
labours at Freisingen, he died, as alleged, in a very 
extraordinary manner. He foresaw his death, and 
having made arrangements for it he arose in the morn- * 
ing in perfect health, bathed, dressed himself in his , 
pontificals, performed public service, returned and 
placed himself upon his bed, drank a cup of wine, and ; 
immediately expired. His biographer makes no men- 
tion of his efforts to enlighten his flock, or to spread , v 
the knowledge of the Gospel. He was a most bigoted , 
monk and exceedingly irascible. Prince Grimoald once . 
invited him to dine. Corbinian said grace before din- | 
ner and made the sign of the cross over the food. While f 
they were eating Grimoald threw some of the'food to | 
his dog. Corbinian in a rage kicked over the tabic and || 
left the room, declaring to the prince that he deserved if 
no blessings who had given food which was blessed to ! If 
his dog. — Mur. -1 
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Cin*stiamty amidst various sufferings in 
Helvetia, Alsace, and Bavaria, and pre- 
sided over several monasteries. 1 Such 
likewise was Lebwin, an Englishman, who 
laboured with earnestness and zeal, though 
with little success, to persuade the warlike 
Saxon nation, the Frieslanders, the Belg», 
and other nations, to embrace Christianity. 2 
Others of less notoriety are omitted. 3 Nei- 

1 Bruschius, Chi onologia Monaster. Get man. p. 30; 
Pagi, Critica in Annul. Baron, tom. ii. ad arm. 759, 
sec. 9, &c.; Hist. Litter, de la France , tome iv. p. 

) 24. [The life of St. Pirmin written by Warmann, 
bishop of Constance at the beginning of the 11th cen- 
tury, may be seen in Mabillon, A eta Sanctor. Ord. 
Benedict, tom. iv. p. 124—139. According to this 
biography, Pirmin was first the bishop of either Meaux 
or Metz in France, where he was a devout and zealous 
pastor. Sintlax, a Suabian prince, procured his re- 
moval to the neighbourhood of Constance, where there 
was great need of an active and exemplary preacher. 
He established the monastery of Reichenau in an island 
near Constance, and afterwards nine or ten other mo- 
nasteries in Swabia, Alsatia, and Switzerland ; and was 
very active in promoting monastic piety in those coun- 
tries. He is supposed to have died about a.d. 758.— 
Mur. 

3 Hucbaldus, Vita S . Lebvini, in Surius, Vitee Sane - 
torum t die 12 Novem. p. 277 ; Moller's Cimbria Li- 
te rata, tom. ii. p. 464. [Lebwin was an English Bene- 
dictine monk and presbyter of Ripon in Yorkshire, 
about a .d. 690. With twelve companions he went over 
to West Friesland on the borders of the pagan Saxons, 
and for several years travelled and preached in that 
region and in Heligoland. At length he settled down 
at Deventer in Cveryssel, where he preached with con- 
siderable success till his death, about a.d. 740. See 
Mollerus, ubi supra. — Mur . 

3 Among these were the following. 1. Othmar, a 
German monk, founder of the monastery of St. Gall in 
Switzerland. At the close of a long and exemplary 
life, he was maliciously accused of unchastity by some 
noblemen who had robbed his monastery, and was 
thrown into prison, where he languished four years and 
then died. Numerous miracles were wrought at his 
tomb. His life written by Walafrid Strabo is in Ma- 
billon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. JBened. voL iv. p. 139, &c. 
2. Willibald, bishop of Eichstadt, was an Anglo-Saxon 
monk of honourable birth, educated in a monastery 
near Winchester. When arrived at manhood he and 
his younger brother Wunebald left England, travelled 
through France and Italy, sailed to Asia Minor and the 
Holy Land, where they spent seven years. Returning 
to Italy they resided in the monastery of Mons Cassi- 
nus, during ten years or till a.d. 739. The pope then 
sent them into Germany to assist Boniface. Willibald 
was placed at Eichstadt, ordained priest a.d. 740, and 
hishop the year following. His death is placed a.d. 
786. His life written by a kinswoman* a contemporary 
nun of Heidenheim, is extant in Mabillon, Acta Sanc- 
tor . Ord. JBened. tom. iv. p. 330 — 354. 3. Alto, a Scotch 
monk, who travelled into Bavaria and there established 
the monastery called from him Altomunster. The 
monastery was endowed by King Pepin, and dedicated 
by Boniface. The life of Alto is ha Mabillon, ubi supra, 
p. 196, &c. 4. Sturmius, a native of Noricum ana fol- 
lower of Boniface. Under the direction of that arch- 
bishop he erected and presided over the monastery of 
Fulda from a.d. 744 till his death a.d. 779, except one 
, year which he spent in Italy, to learn more perfectly 
■ the rules of St. Benedict; and two other years in 
which Pepin king of the Franks held him prisoner, 

' under false accusations of disloyalty. In the last years 
of his life he aided Charlemagne in compelling the 
Saxons to embrace Christianity. His life well written 
by Eigil, his pupil and successor, is extant in Mabillon, 
wM^wp.p.242 — 259. 5. Virgilius, whom Boniface accused 
1 of heresy to r believing the world to be globular, was an 
f, Irishman of good education and talents. He went to 
'< France in the jreign of Pepin, who patronised him and 
fe In the year 736 procured for him the bishopric of Salts- 
- burg, which he held till his death, x.d. 780. While at 
I * Saitsbupgbe did much to extend Christianity to the 


ther shall I mention Willibrord and others, 
who commenced their missionary labours in 
the preceding, century, and continued them 
with great zeal in this. 

6. In the year 772 Charlemagne, king of 
the Franks, undertook to civilize and to 
convert from idolatry the extensive nation 
of the Saxons who occupied a large portion 
of Germany, and were almost perpetually 
at war with the Franks respecting their 
boundaries and other things ; for he hoped, 
if their minds should become imbued with , , 
the Christian doctrines, they would gra- , 
dually lay aside their ferocity and learn 
to yield submission to the empire of the 
Franks. The first attack upon their hea- 
thenism produced little effect, being made 
not with force and arms, but by some bishops 
and monks whom the victor had left for that 
purpose among the vanquished nation. 
But much better success attended the sub- 
sequent wars which Charlemagne undertook 
in the years 775, 776, and 780, against that 
heroic people, so fond of liberty and so im- 
patient especially of sacerdotal domination 4 
For these people who were attached to the 
superstitions of their ancestors were so ef- 
fectually assailed not only with rewards but 
with the sword and punishments, that they 
reluctantly ceased to resist, and suffered 
themselves to he baptized by the teachers, 
whom Charlemagne sent among them. 6 

eastward of him, among the Slavonians arid Huns. 
His life is in Mabillon. ubi supra, p. 279, 8cc.~-Mu*. 
[See more of him in Lanigan's Eccles. Bist. of Ireland, 
vol. iii. p. 179, &c.—B. 1 ' 

4 I cannot dispense with quoting a passage from a * 
very credible author, Alcuin, which shows what it was 
especially that rendered the Saxons averse from Chris- 
tianity, and how preposterously the missionaries sent 
among them conducted themselves. Alcuin, Ep. civ. 
in his Opp. p. 1647, says; — “Had the easy yoke of 
Christ with his light burthen been preached to the 
stubborn Saxons, with, as much earnestness as the pay- 
ment of tithes and legal satisfaction for the very, 
smallest faults were exacted, perhaps they would not 
have abominated the sacrament of baptism. Let the 
Christian teachers learn from the example of the Apos- 
tles. Let them be preachers, not plunderers." Look 
at this portrait of the apostles who lived in this cen- 
tury ! Yet they are said to have wrought great 
miracles. ; ^ , 

* Alcuin, as cited by 'Wmiam of Malmsbuty, JDW&es- 
tis Begum Anglorum, lib- i. cap. iv. published in the 
Rerum Anglicar. Scriptores, Francf. 1601, fol. uses this 
language:— “The ancient Saxons and all the Fries- 
landers* being urged to it by King Charles, who plied 
some of them with rewards and others with threats, 
Were converted to the Christian faith." See also the 
Capitularia Begum Francor. tom. i. p. 246, and p. 252. 
From the first of these passages, it appears that the 
Salons who would renounce idolatry were restored to 
their ancient freedom forfeited by conquest, and were 
freed from all tribute to the king. The last of these 
passages contains this law ; If any person of the Saxon 
race shall contemptuously refuse to come to baptism, 
and shall resolve to continue a pagan, let him he pu& to 
death. By such penalties and rewards the whole world , 
might be constrained to profess Christianity without 
miracles. But what sort of Christians the SaxOhs so 
converted must have been, need not be told. ' See'Lau ? 
uoi,JDe Veteri More baptizanM Jttdeebs et ’ 

cap v. vi. p. 703. See. Opp. tom * ii. par. ii. wheirei#S 
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Widekiud and Albion indeed, who were 
two of the most valiant Saxon chiefs, 
renewed their former insurrections, and at- 
tempted to prostrate once more by violence 
and war that Christianity which had been set 
up by violence. But the martial courage and 
the liberality of Charlemagne at length 
brought them, in the year 785, solemnly to 
declare that they were Christians, and would 
continue to be so. 1 That the Saxons might 
not apostatize from the religion which they 
Unwillingly professed, bishops were esta- 
lished, spools in various parts of their coun- 
try set up, and monasteries erected. The 
Huns inhabiting Pannonia were treated in 
the same way as the Saxons ; for Charle- 
magne so exhausted and humbled them by 
successive wars, as to comjjel them to prefer 
becoming Christians to being slaves. 3 

7* For these achievements of Charle- 
magne in behalf of Christianity the grati- 
i tude of posterity decreed him the honours 
of a saint; and in the twelfth century the 
emperor of the Bomans, Frederic I. desired 
I Paschal HI. whom he had created sovereign 
I pontiff, to enrol him among the tutelary 
i saints of the church. 3 He undoubtedly 
merited this honour, according to the views 
which prevailed in what are called the mid- 
dle ages; when a man was accounted a saint 
who had enriched the priesthood with goods 
and possessions, 4 and had extended by what- 
ever means the boundaries of the church. 
But to those who estimate sanctity accord- 
ing to the views of Christ, Charlemagne 
must appear to be anything rather than a 
saint and a devout man. For not to men- 
tion his other vices which were certainly 
not inferior to his virtues, it is evident that 
in compelling the Huns, Saxons, and Fries- 
landers to profess Christianity, he did it 
more for the sake of gaining subjects to 
himself than to Jesus Christ. And there- 
fore he did not hesitate to cultivate friend- 
ship with the Saracens, those enemies of 
the Christian name, when he could hope to 
obtain from them some aid to weaken the 
empire of the Greeks who were Christians. 3 

8. The numerous miracles which the 

■ 

t^If. 118 , that the Roman pontiff, Hadrian I. approved 

at fKa flav/me 4a a-4>( « 


the Jteb^T^^^^of^^fl^inagne^.who are enumerated 
by Fhlmcags, MdMofAj. , Lat ; snedu cevi, tom. i. p. 
959, See. ' ^ % 

3 of Sit* in Canisius, Lection . Jntiq. 

tom. m. par., $*240, «c.| Paulus Debrecenus, But . 
Ecde * v m B^mgar , , et Transylvania, a 

3 P«- it* P- 207 ; 
Welch, Be Carol* M<fc r can» nizptione. 

4 See the last wpl of Charlemagne 'hi Baluxe, Cam** 
tularin Begum Francor. tonu 487. 

3 See Basnage, Hist* des Juift, tomeix. chap. it p. 


a. tpn^ih, par.iLp. 207; 


Christian missionaries to the pagans are 
reported to have wrought in this century, 
have now wholly lost the credit which they 
once had. The corrupt moral principles 
of the times allowed the use of what are 
improperly called pious frauds ; and those 
heralds of Christianity thought it no sin to | 
terrify or beguile, with fictitious miracles, 
those whom they were unable to convince 
by reasoning. . Yet I do not suppose that 
all who acquired fame by these miracles 
practised imposition. For not only were 
the nations so rude and ignorant as to mis- 
take almost anything for a miracle; but 
their instructors also were so unlearned and 
so unacquainted with the laws of nature, 
as to look upon mere natural events, if un- 
usual and unexpected, as special interposi- 
tions of divine power. This will be manifest 
to one who will read with candour and 
I without superstitious emotions, the ( Acta 
Sanctorum ) Legends of the saints of this 
and the subsequent centuries. 3 

CHAPTEB, H. 

THE ADVERSITIES OP THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 

1 . The Byzantine empire experienced so 
many bloody revolutions and so many in- 
testine calamities, as necessarily produced 
a great diminution of its energies. Ho 
emperor there reigned securely. Three of 
them were hurled from the throne, treated 
with various contumelies, and sent into 
exile. Under Leo IEL the Isaurian, and 
Iiis son Constantine Copronymus, the per- 
nicious controversy respecting images and 
the worship of them, brought immense evils 

ft Many of the miracles of this age are altogether 
ridiculous. Take the following as specimens. In die 
life of St. Winnock (in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. 
Bened. tom. iii. p. 195) it is stated as & miracle that his 
hand-mill, when he left it to say his prayers, would 
turn itself. And when an inquisitive nionk looked 
through a crevice to see the wonder, he was struck 
blind for his presumption. The biographer of St. Faxv 
dulphus (ibid. p. 541, sec. 18) makes a child's cradle to 
rock day after day without hands ; while if touched it 
would stop and remain immoveable. In the life of St. 
Guthlack of Croyland (ibid. p. 263, sec. 19) while the 
saint was praying at his vigils, a vast number of devils 
entered his cell, rising out of the ground and issuing 
through crevices, “of direful aspect, terrible in form, 
with huge heads, long necks, pale faces, sickly counte- 
nances, squalid beards, bristly ears, wrinkled foreheads, 
malicious eyes, filthy mouths, horses* teeth, fire-emit- 
ting throats, lantern jaws, broad lips, terrific voices, 
singed hair, high cheek bones, prominent breasts, scaly 
thighs, knotty knees, crooked legs, swollen ancles, in- 
verted feet,, and opened mouths, hoarsely clamorous.** 
Haese bound the saint fast, dragged him through hedges 
and briers, lifted him up from the earth, and carried 
him to the mouth of hell, where he saw all the torments 
of the damned.’ But while they were threatening to 
confine him, there, St Bartholomew appeared in jtfory 
to him, the devils were affrighted, and he was conducted 
bade to his cell by his celestial deliverer. These are 
only a few, among scores of others which might be ad. 
duced— ^fur. 
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upon the community and weakened incal- 
culably the resources of the empire. Hence 
the Saracens were able to roam freely 
through Asia and Africa, to subdue the 
fairest portions of the country, and every- 
where to depress and in various places 
wholly to exterminate the Christian faith. 
Moreover about the middle of the century, 
a new enemy appeared still more savage — 
namely, the Turks; a tribe and progeny 
of the Tartars, a rough and uncivilized 
race which, issuing from the narrow passes 
of Mount Caucasus and from inaccessible 
regions, burst upon Colchis, Iberia, and 
Albania, and then proceeding to Armenia 
first subdued the Saracens and afterwards 
the Greeks. 1 

2. In the year 714 these Saracens, having 
crossed the sea which separates Spain from 
Africa and Count Julian acting the traitor, 
routed the army of Roderic, the king of the 
Spanish Goths, and subdued the greater 
part of that country. 8 Thus was the 
kingdom of the West Goths in Spain, after 
it had stood more than three centuries, 
wholly obliterated by this cruel and fero- 
cious people. Moreover all the sea-coast 


of Gaul, from the Pyrenean mountains to 
the Rhone, was seized by these Saracens, 
who afterwards frequently laid waste the 
neighbouring provinces with fire and sword. 
Charles Martel indeed upon their invasion 
of Gaul in the year 732, gained a great 
victory over them at Poictiers; 8 hut the 
vanquished soon after recovered their 
strength and courage. Therefore Charle- 
magne in the year 778 marched a large 
army into Spam with a design to rescue 
that country from them. But though he 
met with considerable success, he did not 
fully accomplish his wishes. 4 From this 
warlike people not even Italy was safe; 
for they reduced the island of Sardinia 
to subjection, and miserably wasted Sicily. 
In Spain therefore and in Sardinia under 
these masters, the Christian religion suf- 
fered a great defeat. In Germany and the 
adjacent countries, the nations who re- 
tained their former superstitions, inflicted 
vast evils and calamities upon the others 
who embraced Christianity. 5 Hence in 
several places castles and fortresses were 
erected to restrain the incursions of the 
barbarians. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE STATE OP SCIENCE AND LITER A TUBE. 

1. Among the Greeks, there were here 
and there individuals both able and willing 
to retard the downfall of learning, had they 
been supported ; but in the perpetual com- 

i See the historians of the Turkish empire, especially 
De Guignes, But, gen&rale dot Huns, det Turct, det 
Mugols, &c. S vols. 4to, 1756. — Scht, 

8 Mariana, Rerun Hispanicar. lib. vi. cap. xxi &c.; 
Renaudot, Hist , Patriarch, Alexand % p. 253? Ferreras, 
dist, de fJExpagne, tome ii. p. 425, &<s. [Sender inhis 
Hist. Ecclet. Selecta Capita , tonx ii. p. 127, &e. con- 
jectures that the popes contributed to the iurasicn of 
Spain by the Saracens. And it ~ ~ ~ 

(Armales r m — 



I motions which threatened the extinction of 
both church and state they were unpatron- 
ised. Hence scarcely any can be named 
among the Greeks who distinguished them- 
selves, either by the graces of diction and 
genius, or by richness of thought and eru- 
dition, or acuteness of investigation . Frigid 
discourses to the people* insipid narratives 
of the lives of reputed saints, useless dis- 
cussions of unimportant subjects, vehement 
declamations against the Latins and the 
friends or the enemies of images, and his- 
tories composed without judgment; such 
were the monuments which the learned 
among the Greeks erected for their fame. 


sophising made grea 
and was taught in 


•rogress everywhere, 
1 the schools. For 


after the many public condemnations of the' 
sentiments of Origen, and the rise of the 
Nestorian and Eutychian controversies* 
Plato was nearly .banished from the sohodll 
to the retreats of the monks.* Jq 
mascenus distinguished Ijimself, 1 
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others in promoting Aristotelianism. He 
attempted to collect and to illustrate the 
dogmas of Aristotle, in several tracts de- 
signed for the less informed ; and these led 
many persons in Greece and Syria more 
readily to embrace those dogmas. The 
Nestorians and Jacobites were equally dili- 
gent in giving currency to the principles of 
Aristotle, which enabled them to dispute 
more confidently with the Greeks respect- 
ing the natures and the person of Christ. 

3. The history of the Latins abounds 
with so many examples of extreme igno- 
rance as may well surprise us. 1 Yet the fact 
will be readily admitted by those who sur- 
vey the state of Europe in this century. 
In Rome and in some of the cities of Italy, 
there remained some faint traces of learning 
and science ;* but with this exception, what 
learning there was had abandoned the con- 
tinent* and retired beyond sea among the 
Britons and Irish. 8 Those therefore among 
] the Latins who distinguished themselves at 
1 all by works of genius, with the exception 
of some few Franks and Italians, were 
nearly all Britons, or Scots that is Irish ; 
such as Alcuin, Bede, Egbert, Clemens, 
Dungal, Acca, and others. Prompted by 
Alcuin, Charlemagne, who was himself a 
man of letters, attempted to dispel this 
ignorance. For he invited to his court 
grammarians and other learned men first 
out of Italy, and afterwards from Britain 
and Ireland; and he laboured to rouse 
especially the clergy, or the bishops, priests, 
and monks (whose patrimony in this cen- 
tury^ seemed to be learning), and by means 
of his own example the nobility also and 
their sons, to the cultivation of science and 
learning, both human and divine. 

4. By his authority and requisition most 
of the bishops connected with their respect- 
ive primary churches what were called 
cathedral schools, in which children and 
youth, devoted to the church were taught 
the sciences. The more discerning abbots 
or rulers of the monasteries likewise opened 
schools, in which some of the fraternity 
taught the Latin language, and other things 
^deemed useful and necessary for a monk or 

: a preacher. 4 * 6 7 It was formerly supposed that 

: 4 1 See the annotations of BaJuze on Regino Prumien - 

n. 540. [Learning Which appeaxs to have been 
confined much to the clergy, began to be rare even 
I among them. The clergy understood little or nothing 
; taaan science or of languages, and the popes con- 
firmed then m this state. For they required nothing 
mere of them at their ordination than to be able to 
*ead, to sing, and to repeat the Lord’s prayer, the creed, 
and Psalter, and to ascertain the feast-days. The 
* If^omnce shown by Boniface and even by Pope Zacha- 
rias, in the controversy respecting antipodes and the 
figure of the earth, has already been noticed .—Sehl. 

l Muraton, Antiq. ItaL Med. Mm, tom. m. p. Slt. 

3 Ussher, Prctfatio ad SyUogen Mpistol, Hiberrde.' 


Charlemagne was the patron and founder 
of the university of Paris, but all impartial 
inquirers into the history of those times 
deny him this honour ; yet it is ascertained 
that he laid a foundation upon which this 
celebrated school was afterwards erected. 8 
To purge his court of ignorance he esta- 
blished in it the famous school called the 
Palatine school, in which the children of 
Charlemagne and of his nobles were in- 
structed by masters of great reputation.® 

5. But the youth left these schools not 
much better or more learned than when 
they entered them. The ability of the 
teachers was small, and what they taught 
was so meagre and dry that it could not be 
very ornamental or useful to any man. The 
whole circle of knowledge was included in 
what they called the seven liberal arts; 
•namely, grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithme- 
tic,. music, geometry, and astronomy, 7 of 
which the first three were called the Tri- 
vium, and the last four the Quadrivium. 
How miserably these sciences were taught 
may be learned from the little work of 
Alcuin upon them, 8 or from the tracts of 
Augustine, which were considered to he of 
the very first order. In most of the schools 
the teachers did not venture to go beyond 
the Trivium ; and an individual who had 

4 Baluze, Capital. Regum Francor . tom. i. p. 101, 
&c.; Sirmond, Concilia Gallics , tom. ii p. 121 ; Bu- 
lans, Diss. de Scholis Claustralibui et Episcopalibus, in 
his Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 79 ; Launoi, De Scho- 
lis a Carolo M. per Occident. Institutis; Conringius, 

Antiquit. Academ . p. 81, 315; Hist. LitUr. de la 
France , tome iv. p. 6, &c. and others. [In the year 
787 Charlemagne addressed an injunction to the bishops 
and abbots requiring them to set up schools, which were 
not intended for little children but for monks, who 
were to be taught the interpretation of Scripture and 
the learning requisite for this purpose. He likewise 
often permitted monks to come to his palatine school. 
His commands and the example he exhibited in this 
court school were very efficient; and soon after the 
famous school of Fulda was founded, the reputation of 
which spread over civilised Europe and allured nume- 
rous foreigners to it. Next to Fulda, Hirschau, Cor- 
vey, Prum, Weissenburg, St. Gall, and Reichenau, 
became famous for their good schools, which might be 
called the high schools of that age and were the resort 
of monks, designed for teachers in the inferior and 
poorer monasteries. Charlemagne also exercised the 
wits of the bishops, by proposing to them all sorts of 
learned questions for them to answer either in writimr 
or orally. — Schl. 

6 The arguments to prove Charfemagne the founder 
of the university of Paris, are nowhere more fully 
stated than in Bulasus, Hist. Acad. Par. tom. i. p. 91 
&c. But several learned Frenchmen, Mabillon (Acta 
Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. v. Praef. sec. 181, 182), 
Launoi, Claude Joly (De Scholis ), and many others, 
have confuted those arguments. 

6 Bulaeus, Hist. Acad . Paris.. tom. i. p. 281 ; Mabil- 
lon, ubi supra , sec. 179, and others. 

7 Conringius, Antiquit. Academ. Biss. iii. p. 80, fee.; 
Thomasius, Programmata , p. 388 ; Observations Ha- 
ternes, tom. vi. Observ. xiv. p. 118, &c. [See also on 
this Palatine school of Charlemagne, Bahr* Gesch* der 
Romis. Liter . Suppl. vol. part iii. p. 19; and on the 

other schools whichhe encouraged, ibid. p. 21 R. 

r ®^ leui T n ’- 0pp l pa f “* P* 1245 ’ ed - ^ercetani. This 
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mastered both the Trivium and the Quad- 
rivium, and wished to attempt something 
still higher, was directed to study Cassio- 
dorus and Boethius. 

CHAPTER II 

HISTORY OP THE TEACHERS AND GOVERN- 
MENT OP THE CHTJRCH. 

1. That those who in this age had the 
care of the church both in the East and in 
the West were of very corrupt morals, is 
abundantly testified. The oriental bishops 
and doctors wasted their lives in various 
controversies and quarrels ; and disregard- 
ing the cause of religion and piety, they 
disquieted the state with their senseless 
clamours and seditions. Nor did they he- 
sitate to imbrue their hands in the blood of 
their dissenting brethren. Those in the 
West who pretended to be luminaries, gave 
themsfelves up wholly to various kinds of 
profligacy, to gluttony, hunting, lust, sen- 
suality, and war. 1 Nor could they in any 
way be reclaimed, although Carloman, 
Pepin, and especially Charlemagne, enacted 
various laws against their vices. 2 

2. Although these vices of persons who 
ought to have been examples to others were 
exceedingly offensive to all, and gave occa- 
sion to various complaints; yet they did not 
prevent the persons defiled with them from 
being everywhere held in the highest 
honour, and being adored by the vulgar as 
if they were deities. The veneration and 
submission paid to bishops and to all the 
clergy was however far greater in the West 
than in the East. The cause of this will be 
obvious to every one, who considers the 
state and the customs of the nations at this 
time bearing sway in 1 Europe, anterior to 
their reception of Christianity ; for all these 
nations before they became Christian were 
under the power of their priests, and dared 
not attempt anything important, either of 
a civil or military nature, without their 

1 Baluze, ad Reginon. Prumiensem, p. 563 ; Wilkins, 

Concilia Mag. Britan, tom, i. p. 90, &c. , 

2 Baluze, Capital . Regum. Francor , tom. 1. p. 189, 
208, 275, 493, &c. [Harduin, Concilia, tom. iii. p. 1919, 
&c. where the clergy are forbidden to bear arms in war 
and to practise hunting ; and severe laws are enacted 
against the impurities of the clergy, monks, and nuns. . 
These laws were enacted under Carloman, a..d, 742. 
Among the Capitularia of Charlemagne cited by Har- 

i duin, are laws against clergymen’s lending money at 
twelve per cent, interest (Harduin, vol. v, p. 827, cap. 
v.), against their haunting taverns (p. 830, cap. xiv. ), 

; against their practising magic (831, cap. xviii,), against 
their receiving bribes to ordain improper persons (p. 

, 831* cap. xxxi.), bishops, abbots, and abbesses are for* 
bidden to keep packs of hounds or hawks and falcons, 
(p. 846, cap. xv.) Laws were also enacted against 
clerical drunkenness <p. 968,, cap. xiv.), concubinage 
* (ibid. cap^xv-)i tavern-haunting (p. 959, cap. xix.), and 
, profane swearing (ibid, cap. xr.>— A/ur. 


concurrence. 3 When they became Chris- 
tian, they transferred the high prerogatives 
of their ancient priests to the bishops and 
ministers of the new religion ; and the 
Christian prelates and clergy craftily and 
eagerly seized and arrogated to themselves 
these rights. . Hence originated that mon- 
strous authority of the priesthood in the 
European churches. 

3. To the honour's and prerogatives en- 
joyed by the bishops and priests, with the 
concurrence of the people in the West, were 
added during this period immense wealth 
and riches. The churches, monasteries, 
and bishops, had before been well supplied 
with goods and revenues ; but in this cen- 
tury there arose a new and most convenient 
method of acquiring for them far greater 
riches, and of amplifying them for ever. 
Suddenly — by whose instigation is not 
known — the idea became universally preva- 
lent, that the punishments for sin which God 
threatens to inflict may he bought off by 
liberal gifts to God, to the saints, to the 
temples, and to the ministers of God and of 
glorified saints. This opinion being every- 
where admitted, the rich and prosperous 
whose lives were now most flagitious, con- 
ferred their wealth (which they had received 
by inheritance, or wrested from others by 
violence and war, according to the customs 
of the age) most bountifully upon the glo- 
rified saints, their ministers, and the guar- 
dians of their temples, for religious uses, in - 
order to avoid the very irksome pehinCes 
v/hich were enjoined upon them by the , 
priests, 4 and yet be secure against the evils 

3 Caesar (De Bello Gallico, lib- vi. cap. xii. xiii.) 
says The Druids are in great honour among them, 
for they determine almost all controversies public and 
private ; and if any crime is perpetrated, if a murder is 
committed, if there is a contest about an inheritance or 
territories, they decide and determine the rewards or 
punishments. If any one, whether a private or a pub- ; 
lie character, will not submit to their decision, they , 
debar him from the sacrifices. — The Druids are not ac- ' 
customed to be present in battle, nor do they pay tri- 
bute with the other citizens, but are exempt from * 
military service and from all other burdens. Allured 1 
by such privileges and from inclination, many embrace 
their discipline and are sent to it by their parents and 1 
friends.” Tacitus (pe Morilms Germanor. cap vii, p. ; 
38£, e<t Gronov.) says: — “Moreover to judge, to im- 
prison, and to scourge, is allowable for none but the 
priests ; and this, not under the idea of punishment or 
by order of the prince, but as if God commanded it.*’ 

i Chap. xi. p. 291. “ Silence [in the public councils] is 
enjoined by the priests who there have coercive power.**, . 
Helmold, Chron. Slavontm, lib. i. cap. xxxvi. p. 90, f 
says of the Rugians : — “ Greater is their respect for a 
priest than for the king.” Idem, De Slants, lib. ii, cap. , 
xii. p. 2$5. “With them, a king is in moderate estimation ' 
compared with a priest. For the latter asks for responses * 
— the king and the people depend on his wilL” These' 
ancient customs the people of Germany, Gaol, and of all -J 
Europe, retained after their conversion to Christianity^ 
and it is therefore easy to answer the-questiom - Whence*! 
originated that vast power of the priesthood in 
of which the Christian religion has no tad ? 1 \ 

4 Such as long and severe festSi^orfores of 
frequent and long-continued pfayesrA: ptigrins&ffijBfri t$|| 
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which threatened to overtake them after 
death. This was the principal source of 
those immense treasures which from this 
century onward, through all the subsequent 
ages, flowed in upon the clergy, the churches, 
and the monasteries. 1 

4. The gifts moreover by which princes 
and noblemen endeavoured to satisfy the 
priests and to expiate their past sins were 
not merely private possessions, which com- 
mon citizens might own, and with which 
the churches and monasteries had often be- 
fore been endowed; but they were also 
public property, or such as may properly 
belong only to princes and to nations, royal 
domains (regalia) as they are called; for 
emperors, kings, and princes transferred to 
bishops, churches, and monasteries whole 
provinces, cities, and castles, with all the 
rights of sovereignty over them. Thus the 
persons whose business it was to teach con- 
tempt for the world, both by precept and 
example, unexpectedly became Dukes, 
Counts,, Marquises, Judges, Legislators, 
sovereign Lords, and not only administered 
justice to citizens, but even marched out to 
war at the head of their own armies. This 
was the origin of those great calamities 
which afterwards afflicted Europe in the 
lamentable wars and contests about inves- 
titures and royal prerogatives. 

5. Of this extraordinary liberality, which 
was never heard of out of Europe, not the 
vestige of an example can be found anterior 
to this century. There can therefore be no 
doubt that it grew out of the customs of the 
Europeans, and the form of government 
most common among these warlike nations ; 
for the sovereigns of these nations used to 
bind their friends and clients to their inte- 
rests, by presenting to them large tracts of 
country, with towns and castles in full so- 
vereignty, reserving to themselves only the 
rights of supremacy and a claim to military 
services. Princes also might think they 
were obeying a rule of political wisdom in 
thus enriching the priests and bishops, as 
it is not probable that superstition was 
the sole cause of these extensive grants; 

,, might expect that men who were 


' toe saints, and the like. These were Uve 

the priests on persons who con- 
1 sps; and they would be the most 

nrfcaome to such as had spent their lives without re- 
straint, amidst pleasures and indulgences, and who 
washed to continue to Eve in the same way. Hence 
°Pjdeht mest eagerly embraced this new method of 
najSSsoiks^ of a part of their estates, pe- 

*2 Z^*? 6 ** phraseology used by those 
who made offerings to. fee, churches and the priests, 
feat they made the offering forfee redemption of their 
souls. The property given was j&ewise often called 

Madmptime 

Pastor, in his Antxqmt. IUxk Med, *Eri, tom/v. p. 


[Part u. 


under the bonds of religion and consecrated 
to God would be more faithful to them than 
civil chieftains and military men accustomed 
to rapine and-slaughter ; and moreover they 
might hope to restrain their turbulent sub- 
jects, and keep them to their duty, by 
means of bishops, whose denunciations in- 
spired so great terror. 8 

6. This great aggrandizement of clergy- 
men in the countries of Europe commenced 
with their head, the Boman pontiff, and 
thence extended to inferior bishops, priests, 
and monkish fraternities ; for the barbarous 
nations of Europe, on their conversion to 
Christianity, looked upon the Bomish 
bishop as succeeding to the place of the su- 
preme head or pontiff of their Druids or 
pagan priests ; and as the latter had pos- 
sessed immense influence in secular matters 
and was exceedingly feared, they supposed 
the former was to be reverenced and ho- 
noured in the same manner.* And what 
those nations spontaneously gave, the bishop 
of Borne willingly received; and lest per- 
chance on a change of circumstances he 
might be despoiled of it, he supported his 
claims by arguments drawn from ancient 
history, and from Christianity. This was 
the origin of that vast pre-eminence ac- 
quired by the Boman pontiffs in this cen- 
tury, and of their great power in regard to 

2 I will here quote a remarkable passage from Wil- 
li*^ of Malmsbury in his fifth book Be Gestis Begum 
Anglice , p. 166, among the Scriptores Ber. Anglic, post 
Bedam, Francf 1601, fol. He there gives the reason 
for those great donations to the bishops. “ Charlemagne 
in order to curb the ferocity of those nations bestowed 
nearly all the lands on the churches, wisely considering 
that men of the sacred order would not be so likely as 
laymen to renounce subjection to their sovereign ; and 
moreover if the laity should he rebellious, the clergy 
would be able to hold them in check by the terrors of 
excommunication and the severities of their discipline.” 
I doubt not that here is stated the true reason why 
Charlemagne, a prince by no means superstitious or a 
slave of priests, heaped upon the Roman pontiff and 
upon the bishops of Germany, Italy, and other coun- 
tries which he subdued, so many estates, territories, and 
riches. That is, he enlarged immoderately the power 
and resources of fee clergy, that he might by means of 
the bishops restrain and keep in subjection his dukes, 
counts, and knights. For instance from fee dukes of 
Beneventum, Spoleto, Capua, and others in Italy, much 
was to be feared after the extinction of the Lombard 
monarchy ; and hence he conferred a large portion off 
Italy upon the Roman pontiff, so that by his authority, 
power, and menaces, he might deter those powerful 
•vindictive princes from sedition, or overcome them if 
they dared rebel. That other kings and princes ha 
Europe reasoned in fee same manner as &A 

will not be questioned by one who considers well the 
political constitutions and forms of government of thal 
age. That aggrandisement therefore of bishops and 
priests which we should naturally ascribe wholly tb 
superstition, was also fee result of civil prudence or 
state poEcy. On the subject of excommunication^ 
mentioned by Malmsbury above, we shall have 
thing to say hereafter. 1 

3 Caesar, Be Bello GaUico, lib. vi. cap. xiii. Hisauteii 
omnibus Druidibus praeest unus, qui rummam inter eos 
<Geltaa) habet auctontatem. > Hoc mortuo, si qui ex 
reltauis excelht dignitate, succedit. At si plures parel 
suffcsgio Druddumadlegitur ? nonnumquam etiamjuv 
mis.de principatu contendunt. 
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<*ivil affairs. Thus too that most pernicious 
opinion, the cause of so many wars and 
slaughters, and which established and in- 
creased surprisingly the power of the pon- 
tiff, namely, the belief that whoever is 
excluded from communion by him and his 
bishops loses all his rights and privileges, 
not only as a citizen but as a man, was de- 
rived to the Christian church from the an- 
cient Druidic superstition, to the vast 
detriment of Europe. 1 * 

7. A striking example of the immense 
authority of the pontiffs in this age is found 
in the history of the French nation . Pepin, 
the viceroy or mayor of the palace to Chil- 
| deric, king of the Franks, and who already 
! possessed the entire powers of the king, 
formed the design of divesting his sovereign 
of the title and the honours of royalty ; and 
the French nobles being assembled in coun- 
cil a.d. 751, to deliberate on the subject, 

1 demanded, that first of all the pontiff should 
j be consulted whether it would be lawful and 
l right to do what Pepin desired. Pepin 
< therefore despatched envoys to Zacharias, 
who then presided over the church at Rome, 
with this inquiry — Whether a valiant and 
warlike nation might not dethrone an indo- 
lent and incompetent king, and substitute in 
his place one more worthy and who had 
already done great services to the nation, 
without breaking the divine law ? Zacha- 
rias at that time needed the aid of Pepin 
and the Franks against the Greeks and the 
Lombards, who were troublesome to him, 
and he answered the question according to 

l Though excommunication, from the time of Con- 
stantine the Great, had among Christians everywhere 
great influence, yet it had nowhere so great power 
or was so terrific and so distressing as in Europe. And 
the difference between European excommunication and 
that of other Christians from the eighth century on- 

ward, was immense. Those excluded from the sacred 
rites or excommunicated, ware indeed everywhere 

viewed as odious to God and to men ; yet they did not 
forfeit their rights as men and as citizens ; and much 

less were kings and princes supposed to lose their autho- 
rity to rule, by being pronounced by bishops to be un- 

worthy of communion in sacred rites. But in Europe 
from fids century onward, a person excluded from the 
church by a bishop and especially by file prince of 
bishops, was no longer regarded as a king, or a lord, 
nor as a citizen, a husband, a father, or even as a man, 
but was considered as a brute. What was the cause of 
this? Undoubtedly the following is the true cause. 

Those new and ignorant proselytes confounded Chris- 
tian excommunication with the old Genfile excommu- 
nication practised by the pagan priests, or they supposed 
the former to have the same nature and effects with the 
latter; and the pontiffs and bishops did all they could 
to cherish and confirm this error which was so useful 
to them. Bead the following extract from Caesar, Be 

Bello GaUico, lib. vi. cap. xiii. and then Judge whether I 
have mistaken the origin of European a rid papal ex- 
communication “ Si qui aut privatus ant phblicus 
Druidum decreto non stetit, sacrifices imerdieunt. 

Ease poena apud eos est gravissima. Quibus ita-est in- 
terdictum, ii numero impiorum ac sceleratorum haben- 
tur, iis omnes decedent, aditum eorum sermonemque 
defugiunt, ne quid ex contagione Incommodi accipiant ; 
neque iis petentibus jus redditun neque honos ulius 
c ommunicato r. 


the wishes of those who consulted him. 
This response being known in France no 
one resisted; the unhappy Childeric was 
divested of his royal dignity, and Pepin 
mounted the throne of his king and lord. 
Let the friends of the pontiff consider how 
they can justify this decision of the vicar of 
Jesus Christ, which is so manifestly repug- 
nant to the commands of the Saviour.* "Za- 
charias* successor, Stephen II. took a j ourney 
to France a.d. 754, and not only confirmed 
what was done but also freed Pepin, who ! 
had now reigned three years, from his oath ! 
of allegiance to his sovereign, and anointed ' 
or crowned him, together with his wife and 
his two sons. 8 

8. This marked attention of the Roman 
pontiffs to the Franks was of great advan- 
tage to the church over which they presided ; 
for great commotions and insurrections 1 
having, arisen in that part of Italy which i 
was still subject to the Greeks, in conse- 
quence of the decrees of Leo the Isaurian 
and Constantine Copronymus against 
images, the Lombard kings so managed 
those commotions by their counsel and arms 
as gradually, to get possession of the Grecian 
provinces in Italy, hitherto under the 
exarch stationed at Ravenna. Aistulphus, 
the king of the Lombards, elated by this 
success, endeavoured also to get possession 
of Rome and its territory, and affected the 
empire of all Italy. The pressure of these 
circumstances induced the pontiff, Stephen 
II. to apply for assistance to his great pa- 
tron, Pepin, king of the Franks. In the 
year 754 that .king marched an army over 
the Alps, and induced Aistulphus to pro- 
mise, by a solemn oath, to restore the ex- 
archate of Ravenna, Pentapolis, 4 * * * and all 

j 3 See on this momentous transaction Le Cointe, An- 
nales Feel . Francice; and Mezeray, Daniel, and the 
other historians of France and Germany, but especially 
Bossuet, Defenria declaration is Cieri Gaiiicani, par. I. 
p. 225 ; Rival, X> inert. Histor. et Critiques rur diver* 
tujeUy Dies. ii. p. 70. Diss. ML p. 156, Lend. 1726, Svo, 
and the illustrious Rlinau, Hist. Exp. Romano- Ger- 
man. tom. ii. p. 288. Yet the transaction is not stated \ 
in the same manner by ai the writers^ and by the syeo- * 
phants of the Romish bishops it is generally misrepre- 
sented; for they make Zacharias by his pontifical 
power to have deposed Childerio, and to have raised 
Pepin to the throne. This the French deny, and on 
good gronnds. r Yet were it true, it would only make 
the pope’s crime greater than it was. [See Bower's. 
Lives of the Popes,vol. ML p. 331, &e. — Mur. 

3 Among many writers see the illustrious B Ilium. 
Hist. Imp. Romano- German, tom. ii. p. 301, 366 [and 
Bower, Lives of the Popes , vol. ili. p. 352. — Mur. 

* This territory lay along the Gulf of Venice from. 1 
the Po southward as far as Permo, and extended back 
to the Appenines. According to Sigonius, the Exar» 
ehate included the cities of Ravenna, Bologna^ Jfmois^} 
Faenza, Forimpopoli, Fori!, Cesena, Bobb'o, Kevrara, : 1 
Comacchio, Adria, Cervia, and Secchia. The Fez>t»». [. 
polls, now the Marca d’ Ancona, comprehended KSer-J#*. 
Pesaro, Conca, Fano, Sinigaglla, Ancona, 0mia% . 
Umana, Jesi, Fossombrone, MontMtro, Brbifios Cs^ 
Luceolo, and Eugubio. The * hole termtory mig hr be j| 
150 miles long, and from 60 to SO miles broad 


chat he had plundered. But t|ie next year 
the Lombard king having violated his pro- 
mise and laid siege to Rome, Pepin again 
marched an army into Italy, compelled him 
to observe his promise, and with unparal- 
leled liberality bestowed on St. Peter and 
his church the Grecian provinces, namely, 
the Exarchate and the Pentapolis, which he 
had wrested from the grasp of Aistulphus. 1 

9. After the death of Pepin, Desiderius, 
the king of the Lombards, again boldly 
invaded the patrimony of St. Peter, namely, 
the territories given by the Pranks to the 
Romish church. Hadrian I. who was then 
pontiff, had recourse to Charles, afterwards 
called the Great [Charlemagne] the son of 
Pepin. He crossed the Alps with a power- 
ful army in the year 774, overturned the 
empire of the Lombards in Italy which had 
stood more than two centuries, transported 
KingDesiderius into Prance, and proclaimed 
himself king of the Lombards. In this ex- 
pedition when Charlemagne arrived at 
Rome, he not only confirmed the donations 
of his father to St. Peter, but went further; 
for he delivered over to the pontiffs to be 
possessed and governed by them, some cities 
and provinces of Italy which were not in- 
cluded in the grant of Pepin. But what 
portions of Italy Charlemagne thus annexed 
to the donation of his father, it is very diffi- 
cult at this day to ascertain.* 

1 See Sigonius, De Regno Italics, lib. iii. p. 202, &c. 
Opp. tom. ii. Bunau, Hist . Imp. Romano- German. 
tom. ii. p. 301, 366; Muratori, Annal. tom. iv. p. 310, 
&c, and many others. But the exact boundaries of 
this exarchate thus disposed of by Pepin, have been 
much controverted, and been investigated with much 
industry in the present age. The Roman pontiffs ex- 
tend the exarchate given to them as far as possible ; 
others contract it to the narrowest limits they can. 
See Muratori, Droits de V Empire mrVEtat Ecclesias- 
tique, chap. i. ii. and Antiq. Italicce Medii JEvi, tom. i. 

р. 64—68, 986, 987. But he is more cautious in tom. 
v. p. 790. This controversy cannot easily be settled 
except by recurrence to the deed of gift. Fontanini, 
Dominio della S. Sede sopra Comacchio, Diss. i. cap. 

с, p. 346, cap. 67, p. 242, represents the deed of gift as 
still in existence, and he quotes some words from it. 
The fact is scarcely credible ; yet if it be true, it is un- 
questionably not for the interest of the Romish church to 
have this important ancient document brought to light. 
Nor could those who defended the interests of the pon- 
tiff against the emperor Joseph, in the controversy 
respecting the fortress of Comacchio in our time, be 
persuaded to bring it forward though challenged to do 
St by thte emperor’s advocates. Blanchini however in 
his Rfolegomena ad Anastasium de Vitis Rontificum 
Mm. p. Si, has given us a specimen of this grant, which 
bears the marks of antiquity. The motive which led 
Pepin to this great liberality, was, as appears from 
numerous testimonies, to make expiation for his sins, 
and especially the great sin he had committed against 
Ms master Childerie. [It appears however from more 
recent researches; that Pepin, while he reserved to him- 
self the superiority over Rome, only made the pope a 
kind of exarch in nominal subjection to the Greek em- 
peror. See Savigny, GescMchte d. Rif/n. Rechts , &c.; 
Cathcart’s translation, vol. i. p. 349, &c. — R. 

2 See Sigonius, De Regno ItctUce, Kb. Hi. p. 223, &c. 

Opp. tom. ii, Biinau, Imp. Romano- German. 

tom. ii. p. 368, &e. Be Marca, J)« Concordia Spcer- 
dotiiet Imperii nb. i. cap. ad t jgL 67, &c., Muratori* 


10. By this munificence, whether politic 
or impolitic I leave to others to determine, 
Charlemagne opened his way to the empire 
of the West, or rather to the title of emperor 
of the West, and to supreme dominion over 
the city of Rome and its territory, on 
which the empire of the West was thought 
to depend. 3 He had doubtless long had 
this object in view; and perhaps his father 
Pepin had also contemplated the same thing. 
But the circumstances of the times required 
procrastination in an affair of such moment. 
The power of the Greeks, however, being 
embarrassed after the death of Leo IV. 
and his son Constantine, and the impious 
Irene, who was very odious to Charlemagne, 
having grasped the sceptre in the year 800, 
he did not hesitate to carry his designs 
into execution. For Charlemagne coming 
to Rome this year, the pontiff, Leo III. 
knowing his wishes persuaded the Roman 
people, who were then supposed to be free 
and to have the right of electing an em- 

Droits de VErnpirersur VEtat Ecclis chap. Ii. p. 147, &c. 
Conringius, De Imperio Romano- German, cap. vi. 
[Bower's Lines of the Ropes, vol. iii. Life of Hadrian I.] 
and numerous others. Concerning the extent of Char- 
lemagne’s new donation to the popes, there is the same 
warm contest between the patrons of the papacy and 
those of the empire, as there is respecting Pepin’s do- 
nation. The advocates for the pontiffs maintain that 
Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, the territory of Sabino, the : 
duchy of Spoleto, besides many other tracts of country, | 
were presented by the very pious Charlemagne to St. 
Peter. But the advocates for the claims of the empe- i 
rors diminish as far as they can the munificence of j 
Charlemagne, and confine this new grant within narrow 
limits. On this subject the reader may consult the 
writers of the present age who have published works I 
on the claims of the emperors and the popes to the | 
cities of Comacchio and Florence, and the duchies 
of Parma and Placentia ; but especially the very learned 
treatise of Berret entitled Diss. Chorographica de Italia 
Medii JEvi, p. 33, &c. The partialities of writers, if I 
mistake not, have prevented them from discerning ho 
all cases the real facts ; and it is easy to fall into mis- 
takes on subjects so long involved in obscurity. Adrian 
affirms that the object of Charlemagne in this new dona- 
tion was to atone for his sms ,* for he thus writes to the 
Emperor in the ninety-second Epistle of the Coder Caro- 
linus, in Muratori, Scriptoj. Rer. Itahcar. tom. iii. par. 
ii. p. 265 : — ** Venientes ad nos de Capua, quam Beato 
Petro, Apostolorum Principi, pro mercede anvmce vestree 
atque sempiterna memoria, cum cssteris civitatibus ob- 
tulistis.” I have no doubt that Charlemagne, who 
wished to be accounted pious according to the estimates 
of that age, expressed this design in his transfer or deed 
of gift. But a person acquainted with him and with the 
history of those times will not readily believe that this 
was his only motive. By that donation Charlemagne 
aimed to prepare the way for obtaining the empire of 
the West, which he was endeavouring to secure (for he 
was most ambitious of glory and dominion) ; hut he 
could not honourably obtain his object in the existing 
state of things, without the concurrence and aid of the 
Roman pontiff. Besides this, he aimed to secure and 
establish his new empire in Italy, by increasing the 
possessions of the holy see, On this point I have al- 
ready touched in a preceding note ; and I tMnk who- 
ever carefully considers all the circumstances of the 
case will coincide with me in judgment. 

3 In reality Charlemagne was already emperor of the 
West, that is, the most powerful of the kings in Europe. 
He therefore only lacked the title of emperor, and sove* 
reign power over the city of Rome and the adjacent 
country both of which he easily obtained by the aid 
of Leo IIL , 
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percr. to proclaim and constitute liim 
emnercr of the W est. 

tl. Charlemagne being made emperor 
and sovereign of Rome and its territory, re- 
served indeed to himself the supreme power 
and the prerogatives of sovereignty; but 
the beneficial dominion, as it is called, and 
subordinate authority over the city and its 
territory, he seems to have conferred on 
the Romish church.* This plan was un- 
doubtedly suggested to him by the Roman 
pontiff; who persuaded the emperor, per- 
haps by showing him some ancient though 
forged papers and documents, that Con- 
stantine the Great (to whose place and au- 
thority Charlemagne now succeeded), when 
he removed the seat of empire to Constanti- 
nople committed the old seat of empire, Rome 
and the adjacent territories or the Roman 
dukedom, to the possession and government 
of the church, reserving however his impe- 
perial prerogatives over it ; and that, from 
this arrangement and ordinance of Constan- 
tine, Charlemagne could not depart without 
incurring the wrath of God and St. Peter. 3 

l See the historians of those times, and especially the 
best of them all, Biinau, Hist. Imp. Romano - German. 
tom. ii. p. 537, &c. The advocates of the Roman pon- 
tiffs tell us that Leo III. by virtue of the supreme power 
with which he was divinely clothed, conferred the em- 
pire of the West, after it was taken from the Greeks, upon 
the nation of the Franks and upon Charlemagne their 
king ; and hence they infer that the Roman pontiff, as the 
vicar of Christ, is the sovereign lord of the whole earth 
as well as of the Roman empire ; and that all emperors 
reign by his authority. The absurdity of this reasoning 
is learnedly exposed by Spanheim, De Ficta Transla- 
tione Imperii in Carolum M. per Leonem III. in his 
Opp. tom. ii. p. 557. [See also Bower's Lives of the 
Ropes, vol iii. Life of Leo IIL] Other writers need 
not be named. 

a Tlhat Charlemagne retained the supreme power over 
the city of Rome and its territory — that he administered 
justice there by his judges and inflicted punishments 
on malefactors— and that he exercised all the preroga- 
tives of sovereignty, learned men have demonstrated by 
the most unexceptionable testimony. See only Mura- 
tori, Droits de l* Empire sur l' Etat Eccles. chap.vi. p. 77 t 
&c. Indeed they only shroud the light in darkness who 
maintain with Fontanini ( Dominio della S. Sede sopra 
Comncchio , Diss. i. c. 95, 96, &c.), and the other advo- 
cates of the Roman pontiffs, that Charlemagne sustained 
at Rome not the character of a sovereign but that of pa- 
tron of the Romish church, relinquishing the entire 
sovereignty to the pontiffs. And yet to declare the 
whole truth it is clear that the power of the Roman 
pontiff in the city and territory of Rome was great, 
and that he decreed and performed many things 
according to his pleasure and as a sovereign. But 
the limits of his power and the foundations of it 
are little known and much controverted. Muratori 
{Droit* de V Empire, p. 102) maintains that the pontiff 
performed the functions of an emrch or viceroy of the 
emperor. But this opinion was very offensive to Cle- 
ment XL nor do I regard it as correct. After consi- 
dering all the circumstances, I suppose the Roman pon- 
tiflfheld the Roman province and city by the same tenure 
as he did the exarchate and the other territories given 
him by Charlemagne, that is as a fiej; yet with less 
circumscribed powers than ordinary feudal tenures, on 
account of the dignity of the city, which was once the 
capitaf or the seat of empire. This opinion receives 
much confirmation from the statements which will be 
made in the following note; and it reconciles the jarring 
testimonies of the ancient writers and other documents. 

5 Most writers are of opinion that Constantine’s pre- 
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12. Amidst these various accessions to 
their power and influence, the Roman pon- 

tended grant was posterior to this period, and that it 
was forged perhaps in the tenth century; but I believe 
it existed in this century, and that Hadrian his suc- 
cessor Leo III. made use of it to persuade Charlemagne 
to convey feudal power over the city of Rome and its ter- 
ritory to the Romish church. For this opinion we have 
the good authority of the Roman pontiff himself Ha- 
drian I. in his Epistle to Charlemagne, which is the 
forty-ninth in the Code* Carolmus, published in Mura- 
tori's Rerum Italicar. Scriptores, tom. iii. par. ii. p. 

194, and which well deserves a perusal. Hadrian there 
exhorts Charlemagne, who was not yet emperor, to order 
the restitution of all the grants which had formerly 
been made to St Peter and the church ,f Rome. And he 
very clearly distinguishes the grant of Constantine from 
the donations of the other emperors and princes; and 
what deserves particular notice, he distinguishes itfrom 
the donation of Pepin, which embraced the exarchate, 
and from the additions made to Lis father’s grants by 
Charlemagne ; whence it follows legitimately that Ha- 
drian understood Constantine’s grant to embrace the 
city of Rome and the territory dependent on it He 
first mentions the grant of Constantine the Great, 
thus: — “JDeprecamur vestram excellentiam — pro Dei 
araore et ipsius clavigeri regni coelorum— ut secundum 
proraissionem, quam polliciti estis eidem Dei Apostolo. 
pro anirrue vestree mercede et stabilitate regni vestri, 
omnia nostris temporibus adimplere jubeatis— Et sicut 
temporibus Beati Silvestri Romani Pontiiicis, a sanctse 
recordationis piissimo Constantino Magno, Imperatore, 
per ejus larqitatem (vide ipsam Constantini donationem) 
sancta Dei catholica et apostolica Romana ecclesia 
elevata atque exaltata est, et potestatem in his Hesperise 
partibus largiri dignatus est: ita et in his vestris feli- 
cissimis temporibus atque nostris, sancta Dei ecclesia 
germinet — et amplius atque amplius exaltata permaneat. 

— Quia ecce novus Christianissimus Dei Constantinus 
Imperator (N.B. Here the pontiff denominates Char- 
les, who was then only a king, an emperor, and com- 
pares him with Constantine) his temporibus surrexit, 
per quern omnia Deus sanctse suae ecclesiaa— largiri 
dignatus est. (Thus far he speaks of Constantine’s 
donation. Next the pontiff notices the other donations, 
which he clearly discriminates from this. ) Sed et cuncta 
alia, quse per diversos Imperatores, Patricios, etiam et 
alios Deum timentes, pro eorum animee mercede et venra 
peccatorum, in partibus Tuscise, Spoleto seu Benevento, 
atque Corsica, simul et Pavinensi patrimonio, Beato 
Petro Apostolo, — concessa sunt, et per nefandam gen, 
tem Longobardorum per annorum spatia abstracts 
atque ablata sunt, vestris temporibus restituantur.— 
(The pontiff adds in the close that all those grants 
were preserved in the archives of the Lateran, and that 
he had sent them by his ambassadors to Charlemagne.) 
Unde et plures donationes in sacro nostro scrinio La- 
teranensi reconditas habemus; tamen et pro satisfac- 
tione Christianissimi regni vestri, per jam fatos viros, 
ad demonstrandum eas vobis, direximus ; et pro hoc 
petimus eximiam Prsecellentiam vestram, ut in integro 
ipsa patrimonia Beato Petro et noliis restituere jubea- 
tis.”— By this it appears that Constantine’s grant was , 
then in the Lateran archives of the popes, and was sent 
with the others to Charlemagne. [Of this pretended „ 
Donatio Constantini there are four texts in Greek and 
one only in Latin in the Pseudo-Ieidorian Collection, 
under the title of Edictwn Don . Constantird Imper . 
extracts from which are in the Decret. Grattan. Dist. 
xevi. c. 13 (See Fabricius, Biblio. Graca, tom. vi. p. 
4—7.) That there never was any such grant is ac- 
knowledged by Otho IIL in 999; though this acknow- 
ledgment is declared spurious by Baronius, Gretzer, 
Pagi, and others, but defended by Muratori and adopted 
by the French Benedictines. It is also pronounced to 
be a w mendacium et fabula heretica,” by Pope Euge- 
nius in a letter of his in 1152, in Martene et Durand, 
Jmpliss. Collect. &c. tom. ii. p. 553. In the fifteenth 
century this is demonstrated to be the case hy Nie. 
Cusanus, Deconcdrd . Cath. about the year 1432, and , 
especially by Laur. Valla, De /also credita et ementita 
Const, donatio. Since that period the document Is ' 5 
universally allowed to be spuriout, but the donatiob f 
itself is still asserted by Baronius, Gretzer, Blanchini, 
Mamachius, and others. Gieseler’s Iklmhuch, && Cmf 
ningham’s translation, vol. ii. p. 69, S3, B87. ^ , 1 
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tiffs experienced from the Greek emperors 
no inconsiderable loss of revenue and dig- 
nity. For Leo the Isaurian and his son 
Constantine Copronymus, being exceed- 
ingly offended with Gregory II. and III. 
on account of their zeal for sacred images, 
not only took from them the estates pos- 
sessed by the Romish church in Sicily, 
Calabria, and Apulia; but also exempted 
the bishops of those territories and all the 
provinces of Iliyricum from the dominion 
of the Roman pontiffs, and placed them 
under the protection of the bishop of Con- 
stantinople. Nor could the pontiffs after- 
wards, either by threats or supplications, 
induce the Greek emperors to restore these 
valuable portions of St. Peter’s patrimony. 1 
This was the first origin and the principal 
cause of that great contest between the 
bishops of Rome and of Constantinople, 
which in the next century severed the 
Greeks from the Latins, to the great detri- 
ment of Christianity. Yet there was an 
additional cause existing in this century, 
namely, the dispute concerning the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit, of which we 
shall treat in its proper place. But this 
perhaps might have been easily adjusted, 
if the bishops of Rome and Constanti- 
nople had not become involved in a con- 
test respecting the limits of their juris- 
diction. 

13. Monastic discipline, as all the writers 
of that age testify, was entirely prostrate 
both in the East and the West. The best 
of the oriental monks were those who lived 
an austere life, remote from the intercourse 
of men in the deserts of Egypt, Syria, and 
Mesopotamia* and yet among them not 
onty gross ignorance, but also fanatical 
stupidity and abject superstition often 
reigned. The other monks in the neigh- 
bourhood of the cities not unfrequently 
disquieted the state ; and Constantine 
Copronymus and other emperors were ob- 
liged to restrain them repeatedly by severe 
edicts. Most of the western monks now 
followed the rule of St. Benedict ; yet 
there were monasteries in various places in 
yhieh other rules were preferred. 2 3 But 
when their wealth became increased they 
scarcely observed any rule, and they gave 
themselves up to gluttony, voluptuousness, 
idleness, and other vices. 8 Charlemagne 


1 See Le Q,uien*s Orient Christianas, tom. i. p. 96, 
£c« The Greek writers also, as Theophanes and others, 
acknowledge the feet, bat differ a little in respect to the 
cause. 

2 See Mabillon, Prof, ad Acta Sanctor. Ord . Bene* 
dicti, sec. 1, p. 24 ; and sec 4, par. i. p. 26, &c. 

3 Mabillon treats ingenttou&ly of this corruption of 

the monks and of its causes, mthOabove work, JPraf, 

« d £UbcuI. iv. par. i. p. 64, &c. ' 


attempted to cure these evils by statutes, 
but he effected very little. 4 * 

14. This great corruption of the whole 
sacred order produced in the West a new 
species of priests, who were an intermediate 
class between the monks or the regular 
clergy as they were called, and the secular 
priests. These adopted in part the disci- 
pline and mode of life of monks ; that is, 
they dwelt together, ate at a common table, 
and joined in united prayer at certain 
hours; yet they did not take any vows 
upon them like the monks, and they per- 
formed ministerial functions in certain 
churches. They were at first called the 
Lord’s brethren (fratres Dominici); but 
afterwards took the name of canons (cano- 
niei). 6 The common opinion attributes 
the institution of this order to Chrodegang, 
bishop of Metz ; nor is it wholly without 
foundation.^ For although there were, an- 
terior to tins century, in Italy, Africa, and 
other provinces, convents of priests who 
lived in the manner of canons ; 7 yet Chro- 
degang, about the middle of this century, 
subjected the priests of his church at Metz 
to this mode of living, requiring them to 
sing hymns to God at certain hours and 
perhaps to observe other rites ; and by his 
example, first the Franks and then the 
Italians, the English and the Germans, 

4 See the Capitularia of Charlemagne, published by 
Baluze, tom. 1. p. 148, 107, 237, 255, 366, &c. 375, 503, 
and in various other places. These numerous laws t.o 
often repeated prove the extreme perverseness of the 
monks. [See also the 20th, 21st, and 22d canons of the 
council of Cloveshoo, in England, a.d. 747. Monas-, 
teria — non sint ludicrarum artium receptacula, hoc est, 
poStarum, citharistarum, musicorum, scurrarum — Non 
sint sanctimonialium domicilia, turpium confabula- 
tionum, commessationum, ebrietatum, luxuriantiumque 
cubilia. Monasteries sive ecclesiastici, ebrietatis 
malum non sectentur aut expetant— sed neque alios 
cogant intemperanter bibere ; sed pura et sobria sint 
eorum convivia, non luxuriosa, neque deliciis vel sscur- 
rilitatibus mixta, &c .—Mur. 

5 See Le Beuf, Memoir es sur l* Mist, d* Auxerre , tome 
i. p. 174, Paris, 1743, 4to. 

6 For an account of Chrodegang see the Hist Littb 
de la France, tome iv. p. 128; Calmet, Hist. de Lor- 
raine , tome i. p. 513, &c.: Acta Sanctor. tom. i. 
Martii, p. 452. The rule which he prescribed to his 
canons may be seen in Le Cointe’s Annales Francor. 
Eccles. tome v. ad. ann. 757, sec. 35, &c. and in Labbd, 
Concilia , tom. vii. p. 1444. [In Harduin, Concilia, , 
tom. iv. p. 1181, &c. — Mur."] The rule as published 
by D’Achery, Spicilegium, tom. i. p. 565, &c. under the 
name of Chrodegang was the work of another per- 
son. A neat summary of the rule is given by Longue- 
val. Hist, de VEghse Gallicane, tome iv. p. 435. [See 
also Bahr, Gesch. der Romis. Liter. Suppl vol. part iii. p. 
296 Cardinal Mai published a small tract, De Officiis^ 
Clericorum, which be believed to have been a work oi 
this writer. See his Scrip. Vet. now collect . tom. vi. 
par. ii. p. 127.— R. 

7 See Muratori, Antiq. Ital Medii JEvi , tom v. p. 
185, &c. also Thomassin s, De Disciplines Ecclesice ret. 
ac nova, par. i. lib. Sii. cap. iv. &c. The design of this 
institution was truly excellent. For its authors, pained 
with the vices and defects of the clergy, hoped that this 
mode of living would abstract the consecrated men 
from worldly cares and business. But’ the event has 
shown how much the hopes of these good men werr 

i disappointed. 
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were ted to introduce this mode of living 
in numerous places, and to found convents 
of canons. 

1 5. Supreme power over the whole sa- 
cred order and over all the possessions of 
the churches, was both in the East and in 
the West vested in the emperors and kings, 
Of the power of the Greek emperors over 
the church and its goods and possessions, 
no one entertains a doubt. 1 The preroga- 
tives of the Latin emperors and kings, 
though the flatterers of the popes labour to 
cloak them, are too manifest and clear to 
be concealed, as the wiser part of the 
Roman community themselves confess. 
Hadrian I. in a council at Rome, conferred 
on Charlemagne and his successors the 
right of appointing and creating the Roman 
pontiffs. 2 And although Charlemagne and 
his son Louis declined exercising this power, 
yet they reserved to themselves the right 
of accepting and confirming the election 
made by the Roman people and clergy ; 
nor could the consecration of a pope take 
place unless the emperor’s ambassadors were 
present. 3 The Roman pontiffs obeyed the 
laws of the emperors, and accounted all 
their decisions definitive. 4 5 The emperors 
and kings of the Franks, by their extra- 
ordinary judges whom they called Missi, 
that is, Legates, inquired into the lives and 
conduct of all the clergy, the superior as 
well as the inferior, and decided causes and 
controversies among them; they enacted 
laws respecting the modes and forms of 
worship; and punished every species of 
crime in the priests, just as in the other 
citizens.* The property belonging to 
churches and monasteries, unless exempted 
by the special indulgence of the sovereign, 
was taxed like other property for the com- 
mon uses of the state. 6 

1 For the authority of the Greek emperors in reli- 
gious matters see Le Q,uien, Orient Christimus , tom. i. 
p. 136. 

2 Anastasius makes mention of this decree, which is 
preserved both by Xvo and Gratian, The same subject 
has been discussed by very many* [The existence of 
this council and of such a grant to Charlemagne is 
very uncertain. The earliest mention of the council is 
in Sigehert’s Chronicon (ad ann. 773), written about 
a.d. 1111. But the passage is not in all the copies. 
From this questionable authority Gratian transcribed 
his account of it ( Distinct* lxiii. cap. xxii. xxiii.), and 
also Ivo and the others. See De Marca, De Concordia, 

lib. viii. cap xiii. Fagi, Cnticd in Baron* ad ann. 
774. Mansi, Concil « Supplem. tom. i p. 721 ; and! 
Walch, Hist der Kirchenversamml p, 47&. —Afwr. 

3 See Mabillon, Commentary in Qrdimm Romanum ; 
Musceum Ital. tom. ii. p. 113, &c. Muratori, Droits de 
l' Empire sur I'Etat Eccles. p. 87, Ac. 

4 This has been amply demonstrated by Baluze, Prof, 
ad Capitularia Regum Pramor. sec." 21, Ac, 

5 See Muratori, Antiq. Ital. Medii Mm, tom. i dlss. 

lx. p, 470 ; Be Eoye, De Missis Dominids, cap. x. p. 44; 

; cap, viii. p. 118, 134, 168, 195, Ac. 

u 6 gee especially Muratori, Antiq, Ttal Medii Mm, 

; tom. i. dies. xrii. p. 926. Also tile Collection of various 

| * pieces in the contest of Louis XV., king of France, re- 


16. That the preservation of religion and 
the decision of controversies respecting 
doctrines, belonged to tbe Roman pontiff 
and to the ecclesiastical councils, was not 
denied by the Latin [or Western] emperors 
and kings. 7 But this power of the pontiff 
was confined within narrow limits. For he 
was not able to decide by his sole authority, 
but was obliged to assemble a council. 
Nor did the provinces wait for his decisions, 
but held conventions or councils at their 
pleasure, in which* the bishops freely ex- 
pressed their opinions, and gave decisions 
which did not accord with the views of the 
pontiffs; as is manifest from the French 
and German councils in the controversy 
respecting images. Moreover the emperors 
and kings had the right of calling the coun- 
cils and of presiding m them ; nor could the 
decrees of a council have the force of laws, 
unless, they were confirmed and ratified by 
the reigning sovereign. 6 * Yet the Roman 
pontiffs left no means untried to free them- 
selves from these many restraints, and to 
obtain supreme authority not only over the 
church, but also over* kings and over the 
whole world; and these efforts of theirs 
were greatly favoured by the wars and tu- . 
mults of the following century. 

1 7* A mong the writers of this century 
very few deserve much praise either for 
their learning or their genius. Among the 
Greeks, Germanus bishop of Constantinople 
obtained some celebrity by his talents, but 
still more by his immoderate zeal in defence 
of images. 6 Cosmas of Jerusalem gained 
renown by his skill in composing Hymns. 10 

specting the exemption of the clergy from taxation, 
published in Holland in seven volumes under the title 
of : Errits pour et contre les Immunitis Pretendues pa, 
le Clerge de France: Hague, 1751, Svo. 

7 See Charlemagne, De Imaginibus, lib 1. cap. iv. 
p, 48, ed. Heumann. 

8 All these points are well illustrated by Baluze, 
Prtef. ad Capitularia ; and by the Capitularia them- 
selves, that is by the laws of the French kings. And 
all those who have discussed the rights of kings and 
princes in matters Of religion, take up and illustrate 
this subject. See also Basnage, Hist, de I’Eglise , tom. 
i p. 270, Ac. 

9 See Simon, Critique de la BiUioth. EcclSs. de M. 
du Pm, tome i. p. 270. [Germanus was the son of 
Justinian, a patrician of Constantinople, and was de- j 
prived of his virility by Constantine Pogonatus. He 
was made bishop of Cyzicum and then patriarch of 
Constantinople from a.jd. 715 to 730 During the last 
flour years of his patriarchate he strenuously opposed . 
the emperor Leo and defended image worship, until he 
was deposed. He now retired to a peaceful private life 
till his death, about a.d, 740, when he was more than 
ninety years old- His writings all relate to image 
worship, and tbe honour, due to the Virgin Mary ; and 
consist of letters, orations, and polemic tracts, which 
may be seen, in the Acts of the Second Nicene Council, 
the Bibliotheca Patrum, and other collections His * 
orations in praise of the Holy Virgin are ascribed by 
some to another Germanus, bishop of Constantinople, 
in the thirteenth century. See Cave’s Hist. Liter . 
vol. i. — Mur. 

Cosmas was a native of Italy , captured by Saracen 
pirates, he was carried to Damascus, and there sold to 
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The histories of George Syncellus and 
Theophanes, 2 hold some rank among the 
writers of Byzantine history; but they 
must be placed far below the earlier Greek 
and Latin historians. The most distin- 
guished of the Greek and Oriental writers 
was John Damaseenus, a man of respectable 
talents and of some eloquence. He eluci- 
dated the Peripatetic philosophy as well as 
the science of theology by various works ; 
but his fine native endowments were vitiated 
by the faults of his times-superstition and 
excessive veneration for the fathers ; to say 
nothing of his censurable propensity to ex- 
plain the Christian doctrines conformably 
to the views of Aristotle. 8 

the father of John Damaseenus, who made him pre- 
ceptor to his son. He was afterwards a monk in the 
monastery of St. Sabas, near Jerusalem, and at last 
bishop of Majuma. He flourished about a.d. 730, and 
has left us thirteen Hymns on the principal festivals, 
and some other poems, which are extant only in Latin, 
and may be seen in the Biblioth . Fair. tom. xiL See 
Cave’s Hist. Liter, vol i. — Mur. 

1 George was a monk of Constantinople and syncellus 
' to Tarasius the patriarch. A syncellus was a high 

ecclesiastical personage, the constant companion and 
inspector of the bishop, and resident in the same cell 
with him ; whence his name avyi ceAAo?. See Du Cange, 
Giossar. Mediae et Infim. Latinitatis, sub voce Syn- 
cellus. The Chronicon of George Syncellus extends 
from the creation to the times of Maximin; and is 
copied almost verbatim from the Chronicon of Euse- 
bius. Scaliger made much use of it for recovering the 
lost Greek of Eusebius’s work. It was published, 
Greek and Latin, with notes, by Goar, Paris, 1652, fol. 
See Cave’s Hist. Liter, tom i. — Mur. 

2 Theophanes surnamed Isaacius and Confessor, was 
a Constantinopolitan of noble birth, born a.d. 858. 
Leo, the patrician, obliged him in his youth to marry 
his daughter ; but his wife and he agreed to have no 
matrimonial intercourse, and on the death of her father 
they separated and Theopnanes became a n-onk. He 
had previously filled several important civil offices 
under the emperor Leo. He retired to the monastery 
of Polychronum near Singriana, a.d. 780 ; and thence 
to the island Calonymus where he converted his pa- 

i ternal estate into a monastery and spent six years 
Then returning to Singriana he purchased the estate 
called the Field , converted it into a monastery, and 
presided over it as the abbot. In the year 787 he was 
called to the second Nicene council, where he strenu- 
ously defended image-worship. After a.d. 813 Leo, 
the Armenian, required him to condemn image-worship, 

• which he resolutely refused to do. In 815 or a year 
later, he was imprisoned for his obstinacy, though now 
in declining health ; and two years after was banished 
to the island of Samothrace, where he died at the end 
of twenty-three days. The patrons of image-worship 
accounted him a confessor , and honoured him as a 
samt. His Chronicon , which embraces both the civil 
and ecclesiastical affairs of the Greek empire, continues 
that of George Syncellus from a.d. 285 to a.d. 8 1 3. It is 
written in a dry style, without method and with nu- 
merous mistakes. The Chronicon of Anastasius Bib- 
liothecaritis is a mere Latin translation of this so far 
as it extends. It was published, Greek and Latin, with 
the notes of Goar and Combefis, Paris, 1655, fol. See 
Gave, Hist. Lit. tom. 

3 See Bayle, Diclionnaire, tome ii. p. 950, and Leo 
AHatius’ account of his writings, which Le Quien has 
published with the Opera Damascene [ed. Paris, 1712, 
and Venice* 1748, 2 vols. fob Also Du Pin, Biblioth. 

Ant. Keefes, tomevLp. 1 01, &c.; Fabricius, Biblioth . 
Gr. vol. nu, p. 772, &c«; and Schroeckh, Kirchen- 
geschichte, vol. xx. p. 222, 8m. John Damaseenus, 
called also Ghrysorrhoas by the Greeks on account of 
his eloquence, and by the Arabs Mansur, was bom at 
Damascus near the end of the seventh or beginning of 
the eighth century. His father. 8ergius, a wealthy 
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18. At the head of the Latin writers 
stands Charlemagne, the emperor, who was 
a great lover of learning. To him are as- 
cribed the Capitularia , as they are called, 
several Epistles, and four books concerning 
images ; yet there can be little doubt that 
he often used the pen and the genius of 
another. 4 Next to him should be placed 

Christian and privy-councillor to the kalif, redeemed 
many captives, and among them a learned Italian monk 
named Cosmas, whom he made preceptor to his only 
son John. On the decease of his father, John suc- 
ceeded him in office at the Saracen court. About the 
year 728 he wrote numerous letters in defence of image- 
worship, which the emperor, Leo the Isaurian, was 
endeavouring to suppress. This it is said induced Leo 
to forge a treasonable letter from John to himself, which 
he sent to the kalif in order to compass the destruction 
of John. The kalif ordered his right hand to be cut 
off. John replaced the severed hand, and by the inter- 
cession of the Virgin Mary had it perfectly restored the 
same night. This miracle convinced the kalif of John’s 
innocence, and he offered to restore him to his office 
and favour, but John chose to retire to private life. He 
sold and gave away all his property, and repaired to the 
monastery of St. Sabas near Jerusalem, where he spent 
the remainder of his life in composing learned works 
on theology and science. His treatises are numerous, 
consisting of Orations, Letters, and Tracts, chiefly po- 
lemic, in defence of image-worship and against heresies, 
yet several are devotional and narrative. But few of 
his philosophical works have been published. His great 
work is De Fide Orthodoxa, libri iv. ( y E/c$o<rts axptjSrjs 
T7?9 bpOoSoi-ov 7rurrea>s) which is a complete system of 
theology derived from the fathers, and arranged in the 
manner of the schoolmen. — Mur. [This treatise, pro- 
perly speaking, forms the third part of a greater work, 
entitled Urjyrj yvwo-etos. An edition of it was published 
by Le Quien, Paris, 1712, 2 vols. fol. See his Dissert, 
septem Damasc. Schroeckh, Ktrchenges. vol xx. p. 
222, &e. Rosier, Biblio der Kuchenvat. Leip. 1776 — 
86, vol. viii. p. 246 — 532. Dorner has recently said : — 
“John Damaseenus is undoubtedly the last of the theo- 
logians of the Eastern church, and remains in later 
times the highest authority in the theological literature 
of the Greeks. He may himself be considered as the 
starting-point of the scholastic system of the Greek 
church, which is yet too little known.” — Entwicke - 
lungsges. der Christol. p. 113; Hagenbach, Lehrbuch 
der Dogrnenges.} Buch’s Transl. vol. i. p. 391.— R. 

4 See Fabricius, Biblio. Medii JEm, Lat . tom. i. p. 
936, Hut. Litter, de la France , tom. iv. p. 368. — 
[Charlemagne was not only a great general and states- 
man, but a great promoter of learning. He possessed 
talents of no ordinary character; and though his very 
active life left him little time for study, he was a consi- 
derable proficient in all the branches of knowledge then 
generally pursued. He understood both Latin and 
Greek, was well read in civil history, and was no con- 
temptible theologian. Eginhard indeed tells us he 
could never learn to write, having not undertaken it till 
too far advanced in life. But if he could not write a 
fair hand, he could dictate to his amanuenses ; and by 
their aid and that of the learned men whom he always 
had about him, he composed ar.d compiled very much 
that does him great credit. Besides a great number of 
Diplomas, Deeds, and Grants, which are to be seen in 
various collections, as those of Canisius, Duchene, 
D'Achery, Mabillon, &c. and numerous Letters inter- 
spersed in the later collections of councils, he wrote a 
Preface to the book of Homilies for ail the festivals of 
the year, which Paul Diaconus compiled by his order; 
also a large part of the Edicts, chiefly in relation to 
ecclesiastical affairs, which are denominated his Capi- 
tularia. Of these the first four books, entitled Capitu* 
Ian a sive Edicta Caroli Magni et Ludovict Pii, were 
collected by the Abbot Ansegisus a.d. 827. After- ! 
wards, three books more were collected by Benedict 
Levita. The whole are best published by Baluze, Paris, 
1677, 2 vols, fol. The Codex Carolinusin a collection of 
ninety-nine Epistles of successive popes to him and to 
his father and grandfather, with th eir s to the popes, 
made by order of Charlemagne a.d. ,791. This was 
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Bede, called the Venerable on account of 
his virtues, 1 Alcuin, the preceptor of 
Charlemagne, 2 and Paulinus of Aquileia, 3 

all of whom were distinguished for their in- 
dustry and their love of learning. These 
writers composed treatises on nearly every 
branch of knowledge prosecuted in their 
day, which show that no want of genius 

published by Gretser, Ingolst. 1613, 4to. The four 
books against image-worship ( De Imaginihm ), called 
also the Canituhre Prolixum, if not dictated entirely by 
him, was at least drawn up in his name, by his order, 
and in accordance with his views. He caused it to be 
read in the council of Francfort a.d. 794, where it was 
approved; and he then sent a copy of it to Pope 
Hadrian, who replied to it as being the work of Charle- 
magne. It was first published by J ohn Tillet ( Tilius), 
afterwards bishop of Meaux, a.d. 1549; and last, by 
C- A. Heumann, Hanover, 1731, 8vo. For the genu- 
ineness of this work see Schroeckh, Kirchenges. vol. 
xx. p. 583, &c. ; and Cave, Hist. Liter, tom. i. — Mur 

1 l Concerning Bede, see the Acta Sanctor. tom. ii. 
April, p. 866 ; Nouveau Diction. Histor. Crit. tome i. 
p. 178. A catalogue of his writings, drawn up by him- 
self, is extant in Muratori, Antiquit. Italic. Medn JEni, 
tom. iii. p. 825, & c. [Beda or Bedan (as St. Boniface 
calls him) was born at Jarrow near the mouth of the 
Tyne in Northumberland, and within the territories of 
the monastery of St. Peter in that place. At the age 
of seven years he was sent to that monastery for edu- 
cation, and afterwards removed to the neighbouring 
’ monastery of St. Paul. In these two monasteries*he 
spent his whole life, except occasionally visiting other 
! monasteries for literary purposes. At the age of nine- 
teen he was ordained a deacon, and at the age of thirty 
a presbyter. He was a most diligent student, yet punc- 
' tual in observing the discipline of his monastery and 
attending its devotional exercises. At the age of thirty 
he commenced author, and became one of the most 
' voluminous writers of that age. His works published 
, at Cologne 1612 and again 1688, fill eight volumes folio. 
They consist of .Commentaries on the greater part of 
the Old Testament and the whole of the New, nume- 
rous Homilies and Letters, a large number of Tracts, 
and an ecclesiastical history of Great Britain from the 
invasion of Julius Caesar to the year a.d. 731. Bede 
was a man of great learning for that age, of consider- 
1 able genius, and an agreeable writer. Yet his Com- 
mentaries and theological Tracts are little more than 
compilations from the fathers. As a historian he was 
honest but credulous. As a divine he was a mere 
copyist, following Augustine, Gregory the Great, and 
the more sound Greek fathers. His piety stands un- 
questioned. His only work now of much value is his 
church history edited by Wbeelock, Cambridge, 1644 ; 
and still better by Smith, ibid. 1722, fol. See Bede's 
account of his own life and writings in his Hist. Ec - 
cles. lib. iv. cap. ii. ; also Cave’s Hid. Liter, tom. i. ; 
Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. iii. p. 500 
— 524 ; and Milner’s Church History, cent. viii. chap. 

i. — Mur . [See also Lingard’s Hist, and Antiq. of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church, 1845, vol. ii. p. 189; Wright’s 
Biogr . Britan. Liter. Anglo-Saxon period; Turner’s 
Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. iii. p. 406, &c. and espe- 
cially B&hr, Gesch. der Rd’mis. Liter . Suppl vol. part 

ii. p. 475, &c. for an account of his writings and a 
critical estimate of his character and merits as a writer. 
His works have been frequently printed. His Opera 
Omnia appeared at Basil in 1544 and 1563, 8 vols. fol.; 
at Paris in 1554,8vols. fol.; at Cologne in 1612 and 1638, 

8 vols. folio ; his Opera Theologica, Lond. 1 693, 4to. 
His History has been translated into English by Sta- 

• pelton, Antw. 1565, 4to; by Stevens, Lond. 1723, 8vo; 
and recently by Dr. Giles, Lond, 1840, 8vo. The most 
complete edition of his works is the Opera Omnia quce 
super sunt, &c. published by Dr. Giles in 12 volumes, 
8vo, Lond. 1 843-44, in the series of Patres Eccles . Anglic . 
Volumes ii. iii. and iv. comprising the historical 
' works, have the Latin text and Dr. Giles's English trans- 
lation, previously published, printed on opposite pages 
There are also beautiful and accurate reprints of the 
Bistoria, and of the Opera historica minora, in 8vo, 
edited by Mr. Jos. Stevenson in T838 and 184 i, for the 
English Historical Society, to whom we are also in- 
debted for excellent editions of Gildas, Nennius, Ricar- 
; dus Efivisiensis, Ricardus Monachus, and others.— J?. 

* Hist. Litter, * de la France, tome iv. p. 295; Non- 
Vfau Dictionnaire Hitter CHt. tomei. p. 122. A new 
edition of thd works of Alcuin is preparing in France 
‘ by Catelinot, who has discovered his unpublished Tract 

Ek C * * * 

- - ' - - 

on the Procession of the Holy Spirit See the Hist. 
Litter, de la France , tome viii Preface, p. x. [But 
this edition it appears was never published ; and that 
of Du Chesne, Paris, 1617, fol. continued to be used. 
Flaccus Alcuin, Alchwin, or Albin was a native of 
York, England, and educated in the episcopal school 
there. He was well acquainted with Latin and Greek, 
and some say had a knowledge of Hebrew. He was a 
man of learning and genius, of sound judgment, and 
of good taste. As an orator, poet philosopher, and 
theologian, he was perhaps the most distinguished man 
of his age. His writings consist chielly of expositions 
of the Scriptures, letters, and treatises on theology and 
science His expositions like those of Bede, are little 
more than compilations from the fathers, particularly 
from Augustine His letters are numerous, well writ- 
ten, and useful for elucidating the history of his times. 
Being sent by his bishop to Rome, Charlemagne met 
him and became so pleased with him that he allured 
him to his court, about a.d. 780, made him his precep- 
tor and his counsellor, employed him to confute the 
errorists, Felix and Klipandus, and committed to his 
care not only the palatine school, but several monaste- 
ries, and particularly that of St. Martin of Tours. To 
this monastery he retired a.d. 790 then advanced in 
years ; there he established a school after the model of 
that at York, and spent the remainder of his days in 
high reputation a3 a scholar and a devout Christian. 

He died a.d. 804. See Mabillon, Acta Sanctor . Ord. 
Bened. tom. v. p. 138— 80; and Cave, Hist. Liter. 
tom i — Mur. [See also Lingard’s Hist, and Anhq. 

Of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 1845, vol. ii. p. 203 ; Tur- 
ner’s Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. iii. p. 383, 414, 

438, and 450 ; Wright’s Biogr. Britan. Liter. Anglo- 
Saxon period. A very ample and most satisfactory 
account of Alcuin and of his works, is given by B2.hr, 
in the Supplement to his Gesch. der lidmis. Liter, par. 

Iii. His critical remarks on Alcuin as a poet may be 
found at page 78 ; on his biographical writings, at p. 

192 ; and on his expository and controversial works 
from p. 302 to p. 347, where he gives a critical estimate 
of the character and style of Alcuin as a writer. The 
best edition of his works is that printed at the monas- 
tery of St. Emmeran at Ratisbon, under the editorial 
care and at the expense of the abbot Frobenius, who 
was also a prince of the empire, in the year 1777 in two 
volumes, folio. Eds life, written in German by Dr. 

Fr. Lorenz, has been translated into English by Jane 

M. Slee, Lond. 1837. His Commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse in five hooks, is published for the first time by 
Cardinal Mai in his Scriptorum Vet. nova Collect tom. 
ix. p. 257, &C. It is however incomplete, extending 
only to the 12th chapter. On Bede and Alcuin as bib- 
lical expositors, see Conybeare’s Bampton Lectures on 
the Secondary and Spiritual Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, and Davidson’s Sacred Hermeneutics , p. 163, &c. 

A most interesting relic of Alcuin is still in preserva- 
tion. It is a copy of Jerome’s Latin version of the 
Bible written by him in double columns on vellum, 
with beautiful illustrations, and presented by him to 
Charlemagne on Christmas day, 801 i It was offered 
for sale in London m 1836, and was then in excellent 
preservation. What became of it I have not learned. — R. 

3 See Hist. Litter, de la France, tome iv. p. 286 ; 
Acta Sanctor. tom. i. Januar. p. 713. [Paulinus is 
said to have been a native of Austria and a celebrated 
grammarian. Charlemagne raised him to affluence 
and then made him archbishop of Aquileia in the year 

776. From the year 793 to the year 7 99, in connexion 
with Alcuin he was very active in opposing and con- 
futing the errors of Felix and Elipandus, and made a 
considerable figure in the councils of Francfort and 
Foro-JuKi. He enjoyed the confidence of Charlemagne ■ 
and the respect of his< contemporaries, and died a.d. 

804. His works are nearly all polemic, and opposed to , 
the Adontionists, namely, a Tract on the Trinity, 
o gainst Elipandus, against Felix, with several epis- 
ties, and a few poems. They were published WV&tekofSf' 
1737, fol. See Cave. Hist. Liter, tom. i.— Mar. b K 
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but the state of the times prevented their 
attaining eminence. If to these we add 
Boniface, who has been already men- 
tioned ; 1 Eginhard, the celebrated author 
of a Biography of Charlemagne and of 
other works ; 2 Paul the deacon, known 
to after ages by his History of the Lom- 
bards and some other works ; 3 Ambrose 
Authpert, who expounded the Apocalypse 
of St. John ; 4 and Theodulphus of Orleans , 5 

1 See above, p. 260, note 2. — Mur. 

2 Eginhard or Einhard was a German of Franconia, 
educated in the court of Charlemagne, made tutor to 
his sons, chaplain, privy-councillor, and private secre- 
tary to the emperor. He was also overseer of the royal 
buildings at Aix-la-Chapelle. Whether his wife Emma 
or Imma was the natural daughter of Charlemagne 
has been questioned. After she had borne him one 
child, they mutually agreed to separate and betake 
themselves to monasteries. Charlemagne made Egin- 
hard his ambassador to Rome in 806. In 816 he be- 
came abbot of Fontanelle ; and the next year Lewis 
the Pious committed his son Lothaire to his instruc- 
tion. In 819 he became the abbot of Ghent, and in 826 

l abbot of Seeligenstadt, where he died about a.d. 840. 
He was a fine scholar, and as a historian the first in his 
age. Besides sixty-two epistles and several tracts, he 
wrote the Life of Charlemagne, which has been com- 
pared with Suetonius’ Caesars for elegance; also an- 
nals of the reigns of Pepin, Charlemagne, and Lewis 
the Pious, from a.d. 741 to A.n. 829. The best edition 
of his works is that of Sehminke, Utrecht, 1711, 4to. 
See Cave, Hist . Liter, tom. il. and Schroeckh, Kir- 
chengesch. vol. xxii. p. 150, &c — Mur. [Ample infor- 
mation on the life, character, and writings of Eginhard 
with valuable references to other works respecting 
him, may be found in Bahr, Gesch. der i\ omis. Liter. 
Suppl. vol. par. iii. p. 200—216. On the question of 
his wife Emma being the daughter of Charlemagne, 
see Fr. Schlegler, Kritische Untersuchuna des Let). 
Eginhard' s mit besond. JBriick. der Frage — war Emma , 
erne Tochter Karh d. Gross. Bamb. 1836 — R. 

3 Paul Warnifrid or Diaconus, a Lombard by birth 
and deacon of the church of Aquileia, was private 
secretary to Desiderius, king of the Lombards. When 
that nation was conquered by Charlemagne a.d. 774, 
Paul was sent prisoner to France; afterwards being 
suspected of favouring the disaffected Lombards, he 
retired to the south of Italy and became a monk at 
Mount Cassino, where he ended his days some time in 
the following century. His history of the Lombards is 
of considerable value. His Historia MisceUa is a 
meagre thing. The first ten books are those of Eutro- 
pius, with some interpolations. The next six were 
composed by Paul, and the remainder by some writer 
of even less value. His Homiliarium or Collection of 
Homilies for all the Sundays and holy days of the year 
in2vols. 4to, was compiled (not by Alcuin as some 
suppose, but by Paul) by direction of Charlemagne ; 
and was intended to afford to preachers who could not 
frame discourses, some which they might read to their 
congregations. The collection is made from Ambrose, 
Augustine, Jerome, Origen, Leo, Gregory, Maximus, 

: Bede, Ac. Some discourses were added to it after the 
; de^fh bf Paul. He also wrote the life of St. Benedict, 
anA biographies of several other saints. See Cave, 
Hw. Li0r, tom. l. and Bellarmin, Scriptores Ecclesi- 
asti.edi. Venice, 1728, fol. p. 258, &c .—Mur. 

* Ambrose Authpert or Autpert was a native of 

France, and became abbot of St. Vincent in Abruzzo, 
Italy, about a Jtf. 760. He must not be confounded with 
an abbot of Mirant Cassino of the same name, who 
lived in the 9th century. To him has been attributed 
the work entitled, Tftt Conjtkt of the Vices and Vir- 
tues v published among the works of Augustine, and also 
of Ambrose of Milan, ami likewise some other pieces. 
But his great work is Ms Commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse, in ten books. See Cave, Hist. Liter . tom. i. 
aud Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. OH. Bened. tom. iv. p. 
234, See. — Mur. , . ’ 

* Theodulphus, an Italian, #hoih Charlemagne, pa- 
tronised. He first made him abbot of Sfc Fleury . and 


we have nearly all the writers of any merit 
who cultivated either sacred or profane 
learning . 8 

then bishop of Orleans about a.d. 794. Lewis the 
Pious greatly esteemed him, employed him much at his 
court, and sent him as his envoy to the pope. But in 
the year 818, being suspected of treasonable acts, be was 
deposed and confined to the monastery of Angers. He 
died about a.d. 821. He wrote tolerable poetry, namely, 
Carmma ad dweisos, besides Poemata. His prose is 
inferior to his poetry, consisting of forty-six Canons 
for his diocese, a Tract on Baptism, and another on the 
Holy Spirit. Most of the preceding were published by 
Sirmond, Paris, 1646, 8vo. There is still extant an 
elegant MS. Bible which he caused to be written, and 
to which he prefixed a preface, and some poems, in 
golden letters. See Cave, Hut. Liter, tom. i. and 
Bellarmin, Script. Eccles. p. 281, &c. — Mur 

6 Among the Greek writers omitted by Mosheim, are 
the following : — 

John, patriarch of Constantinople under Philip Bar- 
danes, the Monothelite, a.d. 812—815. Being deposed 
after the death of Philip, he wrote an Epistle to the 
bishop of Rome, purging himself of the Monothelite 
heresy, which is printed in the Concilia. 

Anastasius, abbot of St. Euthymium in Palestine, 
agiinst whom John Damascenus wrote an epistle, flou- 
rished a.d. 741. * He is author of a Tract against the 
Jews, published in a translation by Canisius, Led. An- 
tiq. tom. iii. and in the Biblioth. Pair. tom. xiii. 

Tarasius, patriarch of Constantinople. He was of 
noble birth and privy-councillor to the emperor when 
the empress Irene a.d. 785 raised him to the see ol 
Constantinople, and employed him to restore image- 
worship in the East. He presided in the second Nicene 
council a.d. 787, and wrote several letters extant in the 
Concilia. He died a.d. 806. 

Basil, bishop of Ancyra, a recanter in the second 
Nicene council a.d. 787. His recantation for having 
opposed image-worship is published in the Concilia. 

Elias, metropolitan of Crete, flourished a.d. 787. He 
wrote Commentaries on Gregory Nazianzen’s Oration? 
still extant in a Latin translation. Answers to question? 
on cases of conscience by Dionysius, extant, Gr. and 
Lat. His exposition of the Scala of John Climax is 
said still to exist in MS. 

The Latin writers omitted by Mosheim are much 
more numerous. 

Acca, a celebrated English monk of York, who flou- 
rished a.d. 705—740, and was an intimate friend oi 
Bede. He accompanied St. Wilfrid to Rome, became 
bishop of Hexham (Hagulstadiens) in Northumberland, 
and wrote lives of the saints of his diocese, several 
letters, &c. 

John VII. pope a.d. 705—707, has left us one Epis- 
tle addressed to Ethelred, king of Mercia, and Alfrid, 
king of Deira, respecting Wilfrid, bishop of York, in 
the Concilia. 

Constantine, pope a.d. 708—715, was called to Con- 
stantinople a.d. 71'0 by the emperor and treated with 
great respect. His Epistle to Brietwald, archbishop of 
Canterbury, is extant in the Concilia. 

Gregory II. pope a.d. 715-31, famous for his opposi- 
tion to Leo III. the emperor, who endeavoured to 
suppress image-worship. He has left us fifteen Epis- 
tles published in the Concilia . In his pontificate the 
Liber JDiumus, containing the ancient forms of pro- 
ceeding in the Church of Rome, is supposed to have 
been compiled. See Cave, Hist. Liter, tom. i. p‘. 620, 
&c. 

Felix, an English morik who flourished *a.d. 715, whs 
a writer of some distinction. His life of St. Guthlac, 
the anchorite of Croyland, is above the ordinary level 
of the legends of that age. It is in Mabillon, Acta 
Sanctor . Ord. Bened.tdm. ill. p. 256, &c. 

Heddius, sumamed Stephen, an English presbyter 
and monk, well skilled In church music. Wilfrid, 
archbishop of York, invited him from Canterbury to 
instruct his clergy in slngihg about a.d. 7^0. He 
composed an elaborate life of archbishop Wilfrid, which 
is in Mabillon, Ada Sdndor. Ord, J Bened. tom. r. p. 
681 — 709. 

Gregory HI. pope A.D. 731—741. He pM-suedtH* ; 
latest begun by his predecessor against the eftrofror 1 
Invited Cfirarfes Makel td vm him ’ 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OP RELIGION AND OP THEOLOGY. 

1. The fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian religion were preserved both by 
the Greek and the Latin writers. This 
will appear unquestionable to one who shall 
inspect the work of John Damascenus 
among the Greeks, on the orthodox faith, 
and the profession of faith by Charlemagne 
among the Latins. 1 But to this pure seed 


against the king of the Lombards. He has left us 
seven Epistles, and a Collection from the ancient ca- 
nons, which are extant in Harduin, Concilia. 

Fredegarius Scholasticus, a Frank, who flourished 
a.d. 740, wrote a’ History or Chronicon de Gestis Fran-. 
corum , from a.d. 596 (where Gregory of Tours ends) 
to a.d. 739. It is commonly subjoined to Gregory's 
History. 

Cuthbert, an English monk of Durham, a disciple 
and intimate friend of Bede. He wrote the life of Bede, 
some letters, &c. _ * e<v 

Zacha.rias a Syrian monk and pope a.d. 741—752, 
He has left us eighteen Epistles, and a Greek transla- 
tion of St Gregory's Dialogues. „ , , 

Chrodegand, Chrodegang, or Rodegang, a Frank of 
noble birth, educated in the court of Charles Martel, 
and bishop of Metz from a.d. 742 to 76 0. He first 
composed rules for regular canons. See sec. 14 of this 
chapter, and note 6, page 272 above. 

Willibald, an English monk, traveller, and bishop of 
Eichstadt in Germany, He was an assistant of St. 
Boniface, and wrote his life. See note 3, p. 263, above. 

Stephen II. pope a.d. 752—757 has left us six Epis- 
tles extant in the Concilia. 

Isidorus, bishop of Badajos (Pacensis) in Spain, 
flourished a.d. 754. He continued Idacius’ supplement 
to Jerome’s Chronicon, from a.d. 609 to a.D. 754. 

Paul I. pope a.d. 757—767. Twelve Epistles ascribed 
to him are extant in the Concilia , 

Aribo, bishop of Freysingen a.d. 760—783. He was a 
monk educated by St. Corbinian, whose successor and 
biographer he was. See Mabillon, Acta Sanctor . Ord. 
JBened. tom.. Hi. p. 470, and Meichelbeck’s Historia 
Friringens. tom. i. p. 61, & c. 

Floras, a monk of St. Trudo in the diocese of Liege, 
who flourished about a.d. 760, and enlarged Bede's 

G odes calk, a deacon and canon of Liege who flou- 
rished about a.d. 780, and wrote the Hfe of St, Lam- 
bert, bishop of Liege in this century. It is extant in 
Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. &c. tom. Hi 59, &c. 

Stephen III. pope a.d. 768—772, has left us three 
Epistles and some Decrees. 

Hadrian or Adrian I. pope a.d. 772— 795, has left us 
eighteen Epistles, an Epitome of Ecclesiastical canons 
addressed to Charlemagne, a collection of canons for 
the use of Ingilram, a bishop, and a letter in confuta- 
tion of Charlemagne’s books against image-worship. 

1 # Donatus, a deacon of Metz about a.d. 790, who wrote 
the life of St Trudo, extant in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. 
Ord. Boned. t6m. ii. p. 1022, &c. . « , . 

Etherius or Heterius, bishop of Axuma in Spain, and 
Beatus, a Spanish presbyter of Asturia, distinguished 
themselves by their opposition to the error of Ehpan- 
dus, which fhey endeavoured to confute, In a work still 
extant in the, Biblioth. Patrum, tom. x® . * 

' Leo III. t pope a.D. 795—816, has left us thirteen 
Epistles. 

Leidradus or Lerdrachus, bishop of Lyons A,Di 798 
,—813, was twice sent into Spain by Charlemagne to 
reclaim Felix and Elipandus. He has left ns three 
Epistles fuid a Tract on Baptism. 

1 Jesse Sr Jessseus or Tesse, bishop of Amiens, a.d. 
799-^834, was mpCh employed on embassies and in civil 
i^birs by CUMemagne and hfe successors. He wrote 
La biC clergy concerning sacred rites, 

I 'baptism, still extant in the 

* 7. f ^ 

’s Treaf&e Du Imagimbus, lib. iii. 


of the word more tares were added than can 
be well imagined. The very nature of re- 
ligion and the true worship of God were 
corrupted by those who contended for 
image- worship, and for similar institutions, 
with a fierceness which extinguished all 
charity. The efficacy of the merits of our 
Saviour all acknowledged; and yet all 
tacitly depreciated them, by maintaining 
that men can appease God, either by under- 
going voluntary punishments or by offering 
Him gifts and presents, and by directing 
those anxious about salvation to place con- 
fidence in the works of holy men.* To 
explain the other defects and superstitions 
of the times, would carry us beyond the 
limits prescribed in this work. 

2. The whole religion or piety of this and 
of some subsequent centuries consisted in 
founding, enriching, embellishing, and en- 
larging churches and chapels, in hunting 
after and venerating the relics of holy men, 
in securing the patronage of saints with God 
by means of gifts and superstitious rites 
and ceremonies, in worshipping the images 
and statues of saints, in performing pilgri- 
mages to holy places, especially to Pales- 
tine, 3 and in other similar practices. In 


p. 259, ed. Heumann. Add from among the Greeks 
the Profession of faith by Mich. Syncellus, published 
by Montfaticon, in the BibUotkeca Coisliniana, p. 90, 
&c. From among the Latins, an Exposition, of the 

E rinCipal doctrines of religion by Benedict of Ariane, 
i Baluze, Miscellanea, tom. v. p. 56, and the Creed of 
Leo III. which he sent into the East, also In Baluze, 
tom. vii. p. 18. * a , 

2 we will quote a few passages as proof. Bede Says 
(Hb. i. on Luc. cap. i.) DeCebat, ut, sicut per super- 
biam prim® nostrae parentis mors in mundum intr&vit, 
ita denuo per humilitatem Maria vitse introitus pande- 
retur. And' (lib. Hi. in Job. cap. i.) he says j— C um 
confectus homo atque consumptus morti et infern alibus 
ministris appropinquaverit, si fuerit quispiam sancto- 
rum, qui nomen sancti angeii habere mereatur ; is pro 
hujusmodi, qui pro peccatis suis a Deo ita corripitur, 
poterit impetrare: si de multis operibus bonis, quse 
operari debuerat, saltern unimn bonum opus qfus, quod 
tanquam sacriflcium pro eo plaeabBe offerat, vaiuerit 
invenire. Commenting on Psalm iv. be says of the 
words. Offer the, saor rfices of righteousness, that they 
mean : Ita dlco, nt irasextnini 1 prateritis peccatis, ut 
sacriflcetis sacriflcium, id est, mortificetis propria vitia 
vestra, faciendo fructas dignos pcenitentia : tantvm 
scilicet pro singulis vos afftigentes, quam turn digna ex- 
petit poenitentia : quod mt sacrifmum JmMtus, id est 
Justum sacriflcium. Nam nMl justius est, quam qui 
punit aliena peccata , ut pymat propria: et ut qmsque 
tantum se at&igat* quantum foedata ejus conscientia 
meruit, et sic se ipsum Deo faciat suave sacriflcium.— 

^^Such pilgrimages were Hkewise made to Rome, and 
they Were called pilgrimages for Christ , and the per- 
formers, of them, Pilgrims of St. Peter. Many disor- 
ders attended these pilgrimages. Hence Boniface in a 
letter to Cuthbert, archbishop of Canterbury (to be 
found among the Acts of the council of Cloveshoo, m 
England, a.d* 747), desired that women and nuns 
might be restrained from their frequent pilgrimages to 
Home, alleging this reason : Quia magna ex parte pe- 
reunt, paucis remanentibus integris. Perpaucm enipi 
sunt civitates in Longobardia, vel in Franda, attt 
Gallia, in quibus non sit adultera vel meretrix gr**' 
Anarlorum ; quod scandalund est et turpitude, J" 
eoclesiae vest!*®. Sec Harduiny Concilia, . 
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liese services, which were supposed to have ' 
$he greatest efficacy in procuring salvation, 
the virtuous and good were equally zealous . 
with the vicious and profligate; the latter 
that they might cancel their crimes and 
wickedness, and the former that they might 
obtain earthly blessings from God, and se- 
cure a more ready admission to heavenly 
bliss. The true religion of Jesus Christ, 
if we except the few doctrines contained in 
the Creeds, was wholly unknown in this 
century even to the teachers of the highest 
rank; and all orders of society, from the 
highest to the lowest, neglecting the duties 
of true piety and the renovation of the 
heart, fearlessly gave themselves up to 
every vice and crime, supposing that God 
could easily be appeased and become recon- 
ciled to them by the intercessions and 
prayers of the saints, and by the friendly 
offices of the priests, the ministers of God. 
The whole history of these times avouches 
the truth of these remarks. 

3. The Greeks believed that their fore- 
fathers had fully explained the sacred vo- 
lume. They therefore conceived that they 
conferred a great favour on the biblical stu- 
dents by making extracts from the writings 
of the fathers, and embodying their inter- 
pretations of scripture, whether good or bad. 
How judicious these compilations were will 
appear, among others, from the Commen- 
tary of John Damaseenus on St. Paul’s 
Epistles, compiled from Chrysostom. The 
Latin interpreters are of two classes. Some, 
like the Greeks, collected and embodied the 
interpretations of the fathers. ^ Among 
others Bede took this course in his Exposi- 
tion of the Epistles of St. Paul, compiled 
from Augustine and others. 1 The other 
class made trial of their own skill in ex- 
pounding the sacred volume; and among 
1 these, Alcuin, Bede, Ambrose Authpert 
(the interpreter of the Apocalypse), and a 
few others, stand conspicuous. Bub they 
lacked the ability requisite for this office ; 
and neglecting altogether the true import 
of the words, they hunted after recondite 
meanings, which they distributed into the 
allegorical, the analogical, and the typo- 
logical ;* that is, they tell us not what the 
inspired writers say, but what they vainly 
suspect those writers would signify to us. 
We may name as examples, Alcuin’s Com- 
mentary on John , Bede’s Allegorical Ex- 
planations of the Boohs of Samuel , and 

\ On the Commentaries of Bede, see Simon, Critique 
de la Biblioth. EccKx. de M. du Pin, tome i. p. 280, &c. 
See also his Exposition of Genesis derived from the 
fathers, in Martene, Thesaurus: Jnecdotor. tom. v. p. 
Ill, 11$, 140; and the Interpretation of Habakkuk, 
ibid. p. 295, &c. 

2 See Charlemagne, Be Imagmibtis , lib. I. p. 133. 


Charlemagne’s Boohs on Images , in which 
various passages of scripture are expounded 
after the manner of this age.® 

4. Charlemagne’s reverence for the sa. 
cred volume was so great 3 4 that it went be- 
yond due bounds, and led him to believe 
the fundamental principles of all arts and 
sciences to be contained in the bible; a sen- 
timent which he undoubtedly imbibed from 
Alcuin and the other divines whom he was 
accustomed to hear. 5 6 Hence originated his 
various efforts to excite the clergy to a more 
diligent investigation and explanation of 
the sacred booxs. Laws enacted by him 
for this purpose are still extant, and there 
are other proofs that on no subject was he 
more earnest.® That errors in the Latin 
translation might be no obstacle to his de- 
signs, he employed Alcuin to correct and 
improve it; 7 indeed he himself spent some 
time during the last years of his life in cor- 
recting such errors. 8 9 , Some also tell us 
that he procured a translation of the sacred 
books into German, but others attribute 
this to his son, Lewis the Pious. 8 

5. These efforts of the emperor had the 
effect of awakening some of the slothful and 
indolent to exertion; yet it must be ad- 
mitted that some of his regulations and 
plans tended to defeat in part his excellent 
purposes. In the first place, he sanctioned 
the practice, which had prevailed before his 
day, of reading and expounding only cer- 
tain portions of the sacred volume in the 
assemblies of worship; and the diverse 
customs of the different churches he endea- 
voured to reduce to one uniform standard. 10 

3 See Charlemagne, ubi supra , lib. i. p. 84, 91, 123, 
127, 131, 133, 136, 138, 145, 160, 164, 165, &C. passim. 

4 See Charlemagne, ubi supra , lib. i. p. 40. 

5 Charlemagne, ubi supra, lib. i. p. 231, 236. 

6 See Frick, De Canone Scriptur. Sac. p. 184. 

7 Baronius, Annales, ad ann 778, sec. 27, &c. ; Fa- 
bricius, Biblioth. Lat. Medii JEvi, tom. ip. 137; Hist. 
Litter de la France, tome iv. p. 300. 

8 Fabricius, Biblioth. Lat. Medii JEvi, tom. 1. p. 
950, Sec. ; Ussher, Be 6u cris et Scriptwris VernacuMs, 
p 110, &c. [See also Schroeckh's Kirchengesch. vol 
xx. p. 196, &c* — Mur. 

9 See Du Chesne, Scriptores Hist. Franc, tom. ii. 
p. 326.— Mur. 

10 it must be acknowledged that it is a mistake to 
suppose the emperor Charlemagne to have first selected 
those portions of the sacred volume, which are stillread 
and expounded every year in the assemblies of Christians. 
For it appears that in preceding centuries. In most of the 
Latin churches, certain portions of the inspired books 
were assigned to the several days for public worship. 
See Thamer, Schediasma de Origine et Dignitate Pen- 
coparum, qua Evangelist et Epistola vulgo vocanturg 
which has been several times printed. Also, Buddeus, 
Lagoge nd Theologiam, tom. ii. p. 1640, &c. [1426, &c.] 
Yet Charlemagne had something io do in this matter. 
For whereas before his time, the Latin churches dif- 
fered or did not all read and expound the same portions 
of the Bible, bo first ordained that all the churches 
throughout his dominions should conform to the cus- 
tom of the Romish church. For those Gospels and 
Epistles* as they are called, which have been expounded 
in public worship from his times to the present, were 
used at Rome as early as the sixth century; and it it 
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In the next place, knowing that few of the 
clergy were competent to explain well the 
Gospels and Epistles, as the lessons were 
called, he directed Paid the Deacon and A.1- 
cuin to collect from the fathers homilies or 
discourses on these lessons, that the ignorant 
and slothful teachers might read them to the 
people. This was the origin of what is called 
his Homiliarium or Book of Homilies; 1 and 
his example led others, in this and the next 
century, to compile at their own pleasure 
similar works for the encouragement of 
laziness among the teachers. 8 Lastly, the 
emperor caused the lives of the most emi- 
nent saints to be collected into a volume, so 
that the people might have among the dead, 
examples worthy of imitation while they 
had none among the living. That all these 
regulations proceeded from honest and good 
intentions, and indeed that they were useful 
in that age, no one can doubt. But still, 
contrary to the intentions of the emperor, 
they contributed not a little to confirm the 
indolence of the public teachers, and to in- 
crease the neglect of the sacred volume ; for 
from this time onward, most of the clergy 
directed their attention exclusively to those 
portions of the bible which were to be ex- 
pounded to the people, and did not exercise 
themselves in reading and examining the 
whole volume of scripture ; and few were to 
be found who were inclined to compose 
their own public discourses rather than re- 
sort to their Homiliarium. 

6. The business of discussing formally 
and systematically the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity was scarcely attempted by any one 
of the Latins ; for the essays of some few 

well known that Charlemagne took pains to render the 
Romish form of worship the common form of all the 
Latins. And hence down to this day those churches 
which have not adopted the Romish rites, use for les- 
sons other Gospels and Epistles than those of ours and 
the other Western churches, which Charlemagne com- 
manded to conform The church of Milan is an ex- 
ample, which retains the Ambrosian ritual; likewise the 
church of Chur (Curia), according to Muraton, Ant%- 
quiU Itttl tom. iv. p. 836, and undoubtedly pome others. 
W hat Gospels and Epistles' were used by the French 
and other Western churches before the time of Charle- 
magne, may he learned from the ancient Ealenaars 
published (among others), by Martene, Thesaurus Ane<> 
dotor. tom. v. p. 66; and from Bede’s Discourses, ibid, 
tom. v.p. 339, <fcc.; from MablUon, De Antiques LUurgia 
Qttllicana; and from others. See also Peyrat, Antxq. de 
la GhapeLle du Roi de France, p, 566. 

i See, on this subject, the very laborious and learned 
Jo. Hen. a Seelen, Selecta Ltteraria, p. 252. (Also 
Mabillon’a Annales ord, Betted, tom. 1L p. 328, <fe&— 
Mur. 

* Halanus or Alanus, fox example, an Italian abbot 
of Farfa, compiled in* this same century a hup Homi- 
liarium, the preface to which was published by Fezius, 
Thesmr. Aneedotor. tom. vi. par. i. p 88 In the 
next century Haymo of Halberstadt made up a Eojnu 


Bahamas Masurus, at the request of the Etnperor Lo- 
thaire, formed a Homiliarium; and likewise. Serious, 
mentioned by Pezius, ubj supra, p. 98. AH these made 
nse of the Latin language. The first who composed a 
German Homiliarium I suppose was the celebrated 


respecting the person and natures of Christ, 
against Felix and Elipandus, and concern- 
ing the procession of the Holy Spirit and 
other subjects, exhibit no specimens of 
thorough investigation. The whole theo- 
logy of the Latins in this century consisted 
in collecting opinions and testimonies out 
of the Fathers, that is, the theologians of 
the six first centuries; nor did any ven- 
ture to go beyond their views or presume 
to rely upon his own understanding. None 
but Irish scholars, in that age called 
Scots, employed philosophy, which others 
detested m the explanation of religious 
doctrines. 8 But among the Greeks, John 
Damascenus, in his four hooks on the 
orthodox faith, embraced the entire theo- 
logy of the Christians in a systematic form. 
In this work the two kinds of theology, 
which the Latins call scholastic and dog- 
matic, were united; for the author uses 
subtle ratiocination in explaining doctrines, 
and confirms them by the authority of the 
fathers. This work was received by the 
Greeks with great applause, and gradually 
acquired such influence that it was re- 
garded among them as the only guide to 
true theology. Yet many have complained 
that the author relies more upon human 
reason and upon the faith of the fathers 
than upon the holy scriptures, and that 

ottfrid of Weissenburg. See Lambecius, Be BibUoth. 
Vindobon. Augusta, tom. ii. cap. v. p, 419. „ 

3 I was aware that Irishmen, who in that age were 
caHed Scots , cultivated and amassed learning beyond 
the other nations of Europe in those dark times ; that 
they travelled over various countries of Europe for the 
purpose of learning, but still more for that of teach- 
ing ; and that in this century and the following. Irish- 
men or Scots were to be met with everywhere ih France, 
Germany, and Italy, discharging the functions of 
teachers with applause. But I was long ignorant that 
Irishmen were also the first who taught scholastic 
theology in Europe; and that so early as this century 
they applied philosophy to the explanation of the 
Christian religion. This fact I learned first from 
Benedict of Aniane, some of whose short pieces are 
published by Baluze, Miscellanea , tom. v. He says, in 
his Epist. to Guarnariux, p, 84 ; Apud modemos scho- 
lasticos (i. e. teachers of schools), maxime apud Scotos 
/'who held the first rank among school teachers), est 
lyllogismus delusionis ut dicmt, Trmitatem , sicut per* 
sonarum, ita esse substantiarum (by a syllogism which 
Benedict here calls delusive, L e. sophistical and fal- 
lacious, these Irishmen proved the Persons in the God- 
head to be substances; but the syllogism was a very 
captions one as Appears fr om what follows, and brought 
the inexperienced into difficulties); quatenus si adsen- 
terit illectus auditor , trinitatem esse trium substantiarum 
Deum, (rium derogetur cultor Deorum: si autemctb- 
nuerit ; persona, rum denegator culpetur . That is, these 
philosophic theologians perplexed and troubled their 
hearers with this syllogism. If any one assented to 
their reasoning they accused him of tritheism ; if he 
rejected it they taxed him with Sabellianism. Either 
grant that the three Persons in God are three substances 
or deny it. If you grant it, you doubtless are a tritkeist 
and worship three Gods ; if you deny it, you destroy the 

-n! J J0U.11 e«n strOTlfflV 


reprehends this subtlety in theological discussions, and 
recommends the love of simplicity. Sed h<ec defile ei 
omnis cattiditatis versutia simphnitate filet cathokpf est 
puritate ritanda, non captiosa 

scceva imoactione interpolanda. The pbHoSOf&ic oi 
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he thus subverts the true grounds of theo- 
logy. 1 To this work must be added his 
Sacred Parallels , in which he carefully 
collects the opinions of the ancient doctors 
respecting the articles of faith. We may 
therefore look upon this writer as the 
Thomas and the Lombard of the Greeks. 

7. Instructions for a Christian life and its 
duties were given by no one in a formal trea- 
tise. John Carpathius among the Greeks, 
left some Hortatory Discourses containing 
little that deserves much commendation. 
In the monasteries the opinions of the 
mystics, and of Dionysius Areopagita the 
father of them, received exclusive appro- 
bation ; and John Darensis, a Syriac writer, 
in order to gratify the monks, translated 
Dionysius* The Latins did no more 
than offer some precepts concerning vices 
and virtues and external actions ; and in 
explaining these they kept close to the 
principles of the Peripatetics, as may be 
seen in some tracts of Bede, and in. the 
treatise of Alcuin on the virtues and vices. 3 
To exhibit examples of piety before the 
public, several reputable men, as Bede, 
Florus, Alcuin, Marcellinus, and Ambrose 
Authpert, composed biographies of persons 
who were distinguished for piety. 

8. Only a small number in this cen- 
tury entered into controversies on impor- 
tant religious subjects, and among these 
there is hardly an individual who merits 
commendation. Most of the Greeks engaged 
| in the contest about images, which they 
managed unskilfully and without precision 
of thought. The Latins entered less into 
this controversy, and expended more effort 
in confuting the opinion of Elipandus, con- 
cerning the person of Christ. John Dama- 
scenus assailed all the heretics, in a small 
but not a useless tract. He also contended 
resolutely against the Manichmans and Nes- 
torians in particular,' and ventured also to 
attack the Saracens* In these writings of 
his there is some ingenuity and subtilty, but 
a want of clearness and simplicity. Anas- 
tasius, an abbot of Palestine, attempted a 
i confutation of the Jews. 

; . ; % Of the controversies which disquieted 
^iiaage the greatest and the most pernicious 
related to the worship of sacred images. 
Or%inatiuag in Greece, it thence spread over 
the East; and the West, producing great 
harm both to the state and to the church. 
The first sparks of it appeared under Phi- 

lippicus Bardanes, who was emperor of the 
Greeks near the beginning of this century 
With the consent of the patriarch John, in 
the year 712 he removed from the portico 
of the church of St. Sophia a picture repre- 
senting the sixth general council, which 
condemned the Monothelites whom the em- 
peror was disposed to favour; and he sent 
his mandate to Rome requiring all such 
pictures to be removed out ol* the churches. 
But Constantine, the Roman pontiff, not 
only protested against the emperor’s edict, 
but likewise caused pictures of all the six 
general councils to be placed in the portico 
of the church of St. Peter; and moreover, 
having assembled a council at Rome, he 
caused the emperor himself to be condemned 
as an apostate from the true religion. 
These first commotions however terminated 
the next year, when the emperor was hurled 
from the throne.* 

* See Spanheim, Hist . Imagimmrestituta, which was 
published both separately and in his Works, vol.ii. Maim- 
bourg’s history of this controversy in French is full of 
fables. Muratori, Jnnali d* Italia, tom. iv. p. 221, &c. 
[For the history of this controversy see Walch’s Hist, 
der Ketzer. vol. x. p. 66 — 828, and voL xi. p. 3—400 ; 
also Schroeckh, Kirrhengesch. vol. xx. p. 613—602, and 
vol. xxiii. p. 345—432. The origin of this controversy 
is not generally carried back to the collision of Philip- 
piens with the Roman pontiff, which related perhaps 
wholly to the doctrines of the Monothelites ; nor is 
there good proof that the pontiff ventured to excom- 
municate the emperor. See Bower’s Lives of the Popes, 
vol. iii. p. 180, 181. The following remarks of Schlegel 
are worth inserting in this place. In order to under- 
stand the history of this controversy in its whole ex- 
tent, it is necessary to go back to the earlier history of 
the church, and to investigate the origin of image- 
worship among Christiana It is certain, and even the 
impartial Catholics themselves admit it, that in the 
three first centuries and also in the beginning of the 
fourth, pictures were very rarely to be found among 
Christians See Du Pin, Bibliotheque , tome vi. p. 152, 
and Pagi, Crit. ad Jnnal. Barmix, ad ann. 55, p. 43. 
Indeed there were Christian writers on morals who 
disapproved of a Christian's pursuing the trade of a 
painter or statuary. See Tertullian, Contra Hermog. 
cap. i. and He Idolatria , cap. iii. Even in the time of 
the seventh general council a.d. 787, the use of statues 
was not yet introduced into churches, as appears from 
the seventh Article of that council. Still less did the 
ancient Christians think of giving worship to images. 
The occasion of introducing images into churches was 
in a great measure the ignorance of the people, which 
rendered pictures a help to them, whence they have 
been called the people's Bible . On this ground it was 
that Gregory the Great censured Severus, bishop of • 
Marseilles, who had removed the pictures out of the ' 
churches on account of the misuse the people made of , 
them. Gregory’s hptstoUe, life ix. ep. 91. Quia eat 
{imagines) adorare vetuisses, omnino laudavimus; fre- I 
gisse vero reprehendmus • To this cause may he added, ; 
the superstition of the people and the monks, who were 
influenced very much by sensible objects, and who began 
as early as the close of the sixth century to ascribe to / 
the images miracles of various kinds. They now 1 began I 
to kiss the images, to burn incense to them, to kneel J 
before them, to light up wax candles for them, to ex- | 
pect wonders to be wrought by them, to place infants J 
in their arms at baptism, as if they were godfathers \ 
and godmothers, to carry them with them in their \ 
military expeditions to seeure a victory and givo confi- 
dence to the soldiers, and in taking an oath to lay tbehr * 
hand on them just as upon the cross and upon the Gos* 5 
pels. Indeed, nearly the whole of religion in this cen- i 
{ tury consisted in the worship of images. In particute 1 
1 the superstitious worship of images proceeded so mr || 

Scholastic theology % therefore much more ancient 
among the Latins than is commonly supposed. 

1 Hottinger. Btblio. QtutdHp, Eb. iii. cap. ii. sec. 3, p. 
372; Chemnitz, He Usu et UMlitate Locbr. Common, p. 26. 

2 Asseman, BibUoth. Orient. tosh ii p. 120. 

* It is extant in his Ovtrd ed. Of 0a Chesiie* tom* 

1L p. 1218; - <’ 'v- « , 
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10. Under Leo the Isaurian, a very he- was, that the Christian church was unhap- 
roic emperor, another conflict ensued, which pily rent into two parties — that of the 
was far more terrific, severe, and lasting. Iconoduli or Iconolatrse, the adorers or wor- 
Leo, unable to bear with the extravagant shippers of images, and that of the Icono- 
superstition of the Greeks in worshipping machi or Iconoclastse, the enemies or 
reno’ious images, which rendered them an breakers of images ; and these parties fu- 
object of reproach both to the Jews and the riously contended, with mutual invectives, 
Saracens, in order to extirpate the evil en- abuses, and assassinations. The course 
tirely, issued an edict in the year 726 com- commenced by Gregory II. was warmly 
manding all images of saints, with the prosecuted by Gregory III.; and although 
exception of that of Christ on the cross, to we cannot determine at this distance of 
be removed out of the churches, and the time the precise degree of fault in either of 
worship of them to be wholly discontinued these prelates, thus much is unquestionable, 
and abrogated. In this proceeding the em- the loss of their Italian possessions by the 
peror obeyed the dictates of his own feel- Greeks in this contest, is to be ascribed 
{no's, which were naturally strong and especially to the zeal of these pontiffs in be- 
precipitate, rather than the suggestions of half of images. 2 

prudence, which recommends the gradual 

and unobserved extirpation of inveterate nary and legal way. He wished to have the subject 

a civil war broke discussed and determined in a general Council. But 
superstitions. tience a civil war oruju, ^ pope would not agree t0 it< a * d urged that the em . 

OUt, first in the islands OI tne Arclllpeiago pe ror should remain quiet and not bring the subject 
and a mrt of Asia, and afterwards in Italy ; under agHation. Leo’s first requisition was that the 
“ . * images should be hung higher in the churches. Butin 

for the people, either spontaneously or urged ^- g patriarch Germanus opposed him. And as the 
on by the priests and monks, to whom the opposition of this man was confined to no limits he was 
* /vain nnnairWcrl deposed; yet the emperor allowed him, as we are in- 

images were productive ot o ain, con- de . formed by Theophanes, to spend his life quietly in his 
the emperor as an apostate from true reil- father’s house. Next followed the edict of the emperor, 
ffion, and of course supposed themselves hy which he forbade the worshipping of images, and 

giuu, au . rr , * required their removal, if the worship of them could 

freed from their oath of allegiance and from not prevented by the mere prohibition. And#lt was 
all oblio-ations of obedience. not till after the horrible tumult at Constantinople and 

n t mi. .1. . t> „ T^rt-ntiffo H-to the insurrections of the Italian provinces, that he or- 

11. In Italy the Roman pontins, 'xre- dered images upon the church walls to be effaced 
tforyll. and Gregory III* were the principal and the walls to be whitewashed, and the moveabh 
i rtf +L O voxml t TH P fnrmp-r of these Images to be carried away and burned ; and laid heavy 

authors oX the revolt, xne xormer oi inese pun f 3hments upon the notousmonks and blind 
pontiffs, when Leo would not at his com- w ho insulted him to his face with the title of Anti- 
roand. revoke his decree against images did 

not hesitate to say that the emperor in nis * SchL t 

view had rendered himself unworthy of the 2 The Greek writers tell us that both the Gxegorles de- 

/v / rtf a triTP PhriVinn barred Leo and his son Constantine from the sacked 

name and the privileges OX a true Onns a . com munion, absolved the people of Italy from then 
This opinion being known, the Romans and oath of allegiance, and forbade their paying theirtaxet 
the other people of Italy whoweresubjects 

of the Greek empire, violated their aiie- j ta i and numerous others who follow these writers, 
o-iance, and either massacred or expelled admit that aU these things were facts. Yet some very 
fu • Kvfl'ipsjp learned men, particularly among the French, maintain 

the viceroys of Leo. Lxasperated by these that t ^ e Q re g 0r ies did not commit so gross offences; 
causes, the emperor contemplated making they deny that the pontiffs either excominunicated the 

1 . r . I, • 1 it _ a. .hcAliroii fViA TMnnlA fretm their aHedanCt 


— * - _ . 4 , ' , , . f p. 40o; De jyiarca, jue Loncorma oacerraoun jLjnperru, 

menfc and indignation, he vented ms xury iiit cap . xi,. Bossuet, D$fmw Declarations Cbm 
against images and their worshippers much Gallic, de Potest. Peeks, par. i. lib. vi. eap. xn. p. 197. 
° . , *?, , /. j* * t ; Giannone. Bistoire Civile dk Naples, tome i. pag. 400 


— ‘TT ~ Giannone, Bistoire Civiled* Naples, tomeX pag. AM 

more violently than before ; for, having as- c ^ y upon tie authority of the Latin 

sembled a oouncil of bishops, he deposed Writers, Anastasius, Pauius Diaconus, and others; who 
Germanus, bishop of Constantinople, who ™ » 

favoured images, and substltli ted Anastasms us that they gave some proofs of their loyalty to tht 
in bis place, commanded that ima. e , should — fof 

be committed to the flames, and injuctea and the question must be left undecided. Yet this i 
; various punishments upon the advocates of certain that those pontiffs, by their zeal for image- wor- 
■■ them.* P The consequence of this severity 

apologists for the popes above-named, seem to be cop 

Schlegel's 

1 decree of innovation after ticular, Gregory II. stated very wedth^bo 


Leo with overleaping that bouaMfy^ 
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12. The son of Leo, Constantine sur- 
named Copronymus 1 by the furious tribe 
of image-worshippers, after he came to 
' the throne a.i>. 741, trod in his father’s 
j steps, for he laboured with equal vigour to 
extirpate the worship of images, in opposi- 
tion to the machinations of the Roman pon- 
tiff and the monks. Yet he pursued the 
business with more moderation than his fa- 
1 ther ; and being aware that the Greeks were 
governed entirely by the authority of coun- 
cils in religious matters, he collected a 
council of eastern bishops at Constantinople 
in the year 754, to examine and decide this 
controversy. By the Greeks this is called 
the seventh general council. The bishops 
pronounced sentence, as was customary, ac- 
cording to the views of the emperor, and 
therefore condemned images . 2 But the per- 
tinacity of the superstitious, who were borne 
on by their zeal for images, was not to be 
overcome by these decisions. None made 
greater resistance than the monks, who did 
not cease to disturb the public tranquillity 
and to excite sedition among the people. 
Constantine therefore being moved with 
just indignation, punished many of them in 
various ways, and by new laws bridled the 
turbulence of this restless class of people. 
Leo IV. who succeeded to the throne a.i>. 
775 on the death of Constantine, enter- 

tamed the same views as his father and 
grandfather had done ; for when he saw 
that the abettors of images were not to be 
moved at all by mild and gentle measures, 
he coerced them with penal statutes. 

13. But Leo I V. being removed by poison, 
through the wickedness of his perfidious 
wife Irene in the year 780, images be- 
came triumphant; for that guilty woman 
who governed the empire during the mino- 
rity of her son Constantine, with a view to 
establish her authority, after entering into 
a league with Hadiian, the Roman pontiff, 
assembled a council at Nice in Bithynia in 
the year 786, which is known by the title 
of the second Nicene council. Here the 
laws of the emperors, together with the de 
crees of the council of Constantinople, were 
abrogated, the worship of images and of the 
cross was established, and penalties were 
denounced against those who should main- 
tain that worship and adoration were to be 
given only to God. Nothing can be con- 
ceived more puerile and weak than the 
arguments and proofs by which these 
bishops support their decrees. 3 And yet the 

3 Chemnitz, Examen Concilii Trident par. iv. Ioc. 
ii. cap. v. p. 52, ed. Frankf. 1707; Lenfant, Prdservatif 
contre la Reunion avec le Sihge de Rome , par. iii. lettre 
xviL p. 446. [Irene was undoubtedly an ungodly, 
hypocritical, ambitious woman, eager after power, and 
from this passion prone to cruelties even the most 
unnatural, and she was at the same time much devoted 
to image-worship. Her first step was to grant liberty 
to every one to make use of images in his private wor- 
ship. She next removed Paul, the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, because he was an Iconoclast; and made 
Tarasius her secretary, who was devoted to images and 
to her, to be patriarch. And as the imperial guards 
were inclined to iconoclasm and might give her trouble, 
she caused them to be marched out of the city under 
pretence of a foreign invasion, and then disbanded 
them. At last, in the name of her son Constantine, 
who was a minor, she called the council of Nice. Tara- 
sius directed the whole proceedings. Yet there were 
two papal envoys present. In the Acts which we still 
have entire (in Harduin, Concilia , tom. iv. p. 1—820), 
there is mention of the representatives (rosrsrrenray) 
of the two eastern patriarchs, those of Alexandria and 
Antioch. But according to credible accounts, under 
this high title two miserable and illiterate monks 
were designated, whom their fellow monks had arbi- 
trarily appointed and whom forged letters legitimated. 
The bishops assembled were at least 850. Besides 
these, two officers of the court were present as com- 
missioners, and a whole army of monks. At first Con- 
stantinople was appointed for the place of meeting; 
but the Iconoclasts, who had the greater part of the 
army on their side, raised such a tumult that the em- 
press postponed the meeting, and changed the place 
to Nice, in the 7th act of this council, the decree 
was made that the cross and the images of Christ 
Mary, the angels and the saints, were entitled to re- 
ligious worship (T£oo7cvvr)(ris) ; that it was 

proper to kiss them, to burn Incense to them, and to 
light up candles and lamps before them; yet they 
were not entitled to divine worship (Aarggj«)» The 
proofs adduced by these fathers in support of their 
decree, and their confutations of the contrary doctrine, 
betray their gross ignorance and their total want of 
critical sagacity, if not also some intentional dis- 
honesty. Their Acts are full of fabulous tales *of the 
wonders wrought by images, of appeals to apocry- 
phal books, of perversions of the declarations of the , 
fathers, and of other false and puerile arguments? 
Even M Pm and Pagi cannot deny the fact; and i* 
seems strange that it was possible for doctrines sup *’i 

l This nickname was given to Constantine, from his 
having defiled the sacred font at his baptism. — Mad. 

' 2 This council was composed of 338 bishops, a greater 
number than had ever before been assembled in any 
council. In his circular letter calling the council, 
the emperor directed the bishops to hold provincial 
councils throughout the empire for discussing the 
subject ; so that when met in the general council, they 
might be prepared to declare the sense of the whole 
church. The council held its sessions in the imperial 
palace of Hiera over against the city on the Asiatic 
shore, and deliberated from the 10th of February till 
the 7th of August ; when they adjourned to the church 
of St. Mary ad Blacbernas in Constantinople, and there 
published their decrees. The patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, Anastasius, died a few days before the council 
met, and the emperor would not appoint a successor to 
that see till the deliberations of the council were closed, 
lest it should be thought he placed a creature of his own 
at the head of if. Of course two other bishops — 
namely, Theodosius, exarch of Asia, and Pastillus, me- 
tropolitan of Pamphylia, presided in the council. Its 
Acts and deliberations have all perished, or rather been 
destroyed by the patrons of image-worship ; except so 
, much of them as the second Nlcene council saw fit to 
, quote, for the purpose of confuting them in their sixth 
act. (Harduin, Concilia^ tom. iv. p. 325 —444.) From 
these quotations it appears that the council deliberated 
soberly* and reasoned discreetly from Scripture and the 
Fathers ; that they maintained that all worship of 
images was contrary to Scripture and to the sense of 
the church in. the purer ages; that it was idolatry and 
forbidden by the second commandment. They also 
maintained that the use of images in churches and 
places cf worship was a custom borrowed from the 
pagans, that it was of dangerous tendency and ought to 
be abolished. They accordingly enacted canons ex- 
pressive of these views, and requiring a corresponding 
practice. See Welch's Hist, der Kirchenversam. page 
463, &c.; Cave, Hist. Liter, voi. i. ps. 646, &c.; Bower's 
Lives of the Popes , vol. iii. p. 357—368. On the side 
of the Catholics may be consulted Baronius, Annales, 
and Pagi, Critica , ad ann 754. — Mur. 
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Oh«gema™»#p^d|a v/Two ejects were discussed, ted tlie cbarge of heresy upon the Latins for^ 
,the heresy tel* of tTrgel, wad the subject of image- ^ Holy Spirit proceeded from the SmdaH® 


Romans would have these decrees held sa- tins it seems did not in that age deem it' 
cred, and the Greeks were as furious against impious to dispute the correctness of the 
those who refused to obey, them as if they decisions of the Roman pontiff, and to dis- 
had been parricides and traitors. The other card his opinions. 6 

enormities of the flagitious Irene, and her . 15. While these contests respecting 
end, which corresponded with her crimes, 1 images were raging, another controversy 
it belongs not to this history to narrate. . sprang up between the Greeks and the La- 
14. In these contests most of the Latins tins respecting the procession of the Holy 

as the Britons, the Germans, and the Spirit, which the Latins contended was 

French — took middle ground between the from both the. Father and the Son, but the 
contending parties ; for they decided that Greeks that it was only from the Father, 
images were to be retained indeed and The origin of this controversy is involved 
to be placed in the churches, but that no in much obscurity, but as it is certain that 
religious worship could be offered to them the subject came up in the council of Gen- 
without dishonouring the Supreme Being. 2 tilly, near Paris, a.d. 767, and was there 
In particular, Charlemagne, at the sugges- agitated with the ambassadors of the Greek 
tion of the French bishop, who were dis- emperor, 6 it is most probable that the con- 
pleased with the Nicene decrees, caused troversy originated m Greece amidst the 
four books concerning images to be drawn collisions respecting images. As the La- 
up by some learned man, which he sent in tins defended their opinion on this subject 
the year 7 90 to the Roman pontiff, Hadrian, by appealing to the Constantinopolitan 
in order to prevent his approving the de- creed, which the Spaniards first and after- 
crees of Nice. In this work the arguments wards the French had enlarged, (though at 
of the Nicene bishops in defence of image- what time or on what occasion is not known) 
worship are acutely and vigorously com- by adding the words * and from the Son ’ to 
bated. 3 But Hadrian was not to be taught the article concerning the Holy Spirit, the 
by such a master, however illustrious, and Greeks charged the Latins with having the 
therefore issued his formal confutation of audacity to corrupt the creed of the church 
the book. Charlemagne next assembled universal by this interpolation, which they 
in the year 794, a council of three hundred denominated sacrilege. From a contest 
bishops at Frankfort on the Maine, in order about a doctrine therefore it became a con- 
to re-examine this controversy. This troversy about the insertion of a word. 7 In 

council approved of the sentiments con- — - — * 

tained in the books of Charlemagne, and worship. Charlemagne laid his books, De Imaginihm. 

.4 £-. 7 + 1,0 T a before the council. The council approved of them; and 
forbade the worsip OI images, for tne La passed resolutions in conformity with them ; that is, they 

— — . disapproved of the decisions of the Nicene council, and, 

decided that while images were to be retained in 
ported by such false reasonings, to become the prevail- churches as ornamental and instructive, yet no kind of 
ing doctrines of the whole church. — See Walch’s Hist, worship whatever was to be given to them. SeeWalch, 
der Kvchmversam, p. 477, &c.— SchL Hist. der Kirchenversam. p. 483 ; and Harduin, Canci- 

i This most atrocious woman procured the death of ^ tom . j v . p. 904, can. 2 .— Mur, 
her own son Constantine in order that she might reign 6 0n this pro tracted and violent controversy see Mil- 
alone. But in the year 802 she - banished by the man . s Gibbon *s Decline and Fall, vol. ix. p. T13, 
^peror Nicephorus to the island of Lesbos, where she &c . Gieseler> Lekr buch, &c. Cunningham's TransLvoL 
died the year fWlowing. ii. p 1 , &c. with the valuable extracts in the notes; 

A SnpWn t lfL B 5 wL^ tom L n 73 ’ Waddington’s Hist, of the Church, vol. ii. p. 357, &c. 

Ship, see Spelman, Concilia Mag. Britan. tom. i. p. 73, The stu 5 ent will see in Walch, BibUo. TheoL Selecta , 

* These hooks of Charlemagne, De Imaginitm, are tom; ■Mjj; ***>*» 

still extant, republished when become very scarce with w °rks on image worship , the only English onereferred 
a very learned preface, by Heumann, Hanover, 1731, to is by Jas. Owen, The History cf Images and of Image* 
8 vo. The venerated name of the emperor Cliarle- worship, xc.Lona. 1709, i 2 mo.-— /i. 
magne is attached to the work; but it is easy to dis- 6 See Le Comte, Annates Ecdesiast . Francor . tom. 
cover that it was the production of a learned man, bred v. p. 698. 

in the schools, or of a theologian, and not of the emperor. 7 Men of eminence for learning have generally sup- 
Some very learned men have conjectured that Charle- posed that this controversy commenced respecting the 
magne employed Alenin, his preceptor, to draw up the word jilioque , which some of the Latins had added to 
book. See Heumann’s Preface, p. 51, and the illuatri- the Constantinopolitan creed; and that from disputing 
ous Biinau, Historia Imperii Qermaniei, tom. i. p. 490. about the word they proceeded to dispute about the 
Nor would I contemn the conjecture. And yet it ap- tiling. See above all others Mabillon (whom very many 
pears to me somewhat doubtful; forwheu these books follow), Acta Sanctor . Ord . Bened. tom, v. Prsef. p. 
were written Alcuin was resident In England, as is 4 , But with due deference to those great men, I would 
manifest from his history, he having gone to England ^ the fact appears to have been otherwise. The con- 
in 789, whence he did not return till the year 792. test commenced respecting the doctrine, and afterwards 

* See especially Mabillon, who is ingenuous onthis ext ended to the word jilioque or to the interpolation of 

subject iu his Prmf. ad Acta Sanctor . Ord. Bened. the cree(L Froxn the council of Gentilly it is manifest 
tom. v, p. 5, <fcc. ; also Dorsclieus, Collate ad Con- tba t the dispute about the doctrine had existed a long 
cihum Francfordiense, Argentor. 1649, ^to. [The ti hen the diap ute about the word commenced, 
council of Frankfort was properly a general council, Pag £ CrUicu in Baronium, tom. iii. p. 323, thinks that 
for it -Was assembled from all the the controversy grew out of the contest respecting 

: Charlemagne, Germany, France, Aqtutaln, Spain, images . that because the Latins pronounced the 


ported by such false reasonings, to become the prevail- 
ing do mines of the whole church. — See Walch’ a Hist, 
der Kvchmversam, p. 477, fac.—SehL 

1 This most atrocious woman procured the death of 
her own son Constantine in order that she might reign 
alone. But in the year 802 she was banished by the 
emperor Nicephorus to the island of Lesbos, where she 
died the year following. 

* On the abhorrence of the Britons of image-wor- 
ship, see Spelman, Concilia Mag. Britan, tom. i. p. 73, 
<fcc. 

* These hooks of Charlemagne, De Imaginibus , are 
still extant, republished when become very scarce with 
a very learned preface, by Heumann, Hanover, 1731, 
8vo. The venerated name of the emperor Charle- 
magne is attached to the work; but it is easy to dis- 
cover that it was the production of a learned man, bred 
in the schools, or of a theologian, and not of the emperor. 
Some very learned men have conjectured that Charle- 
magne employed Alenin, his preceptor, to draw up the 
book. See Heumann’s Preface, p. 51, ana the illustri- 
'ous Biinau, Historia Imperii Qermanid, tom. 1. p. 490. 
Nor would I contemn the conjecture. And yet it ap- 
pears to me somewhat doubtful; forwheu these books 
were written Alcuin was resident In England, as is 
manifest from his history, he having gone to England 
in 789, whence he did not return till the year 792. 

+ See especially Mabillon, who Is ingenuous on this 
subject iu his Prmf. ad Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bmed, 
tom. v, p. 5, <fcc. ; also Dorsclieus, CollaUo ad Con - 
, ciUwn Francfordiense, Argentor. 1649, 4to. [The 
council of Frankfort was properly a general council, 
for it "Was assembled from all the countries subject to 
Charlemagne, Germany," France, Aquitain, Gaol, Spain, 


Charlemagne .presided. . Two subjects were discussed, 
.the heresy of Felix, of Urgel, and the subject of image- 
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the following century this dispute became 
more violent, and accelerated the separation 
of the eastern from the western churches. 1 

CHAPTER IY. 

HISTORY OP RITES AND CEREMONIES. 

1. The religion of this century consisted 
almost wholly in ceremonies and external 
marks of piety. It is therefore not strange 
that everywhere more solicitude was mani- 
fested for multiplying and regulating these, 
than for correcting the vices of men and 
removing their ignorance and impiety. The 
mode of celebrating the Lord’s supper, 
which was considered the most important 
part of the worship of God, was protracted j 
to a greater length, and deformed rather 
than adorned by the addition of various 
ceremonies. 2 The manifest traces of pri- 
vate and solitary masses, as they are called, 
were now distinctly visible, although it is 
uncertain whether they were sanctioned by 
ecclesiastical law or introduced by the au- 
thority of individuals. 3 As this one prac- 
tice is sufficient to show the ignorance and 
degeneracy of the times, it is not necessary 
to mention others. 

2. Charlemagne, it must be acknow- 
1 ^dged, was disposed to impede the progress 
of superstition to some extent; for, besides 


the Father. Bat this is said without authority and 
without proof, and is therefore only a probable conjec- 
ture. 

* See Pithceus, Hist. Controversies de Processione 
Spiritus Sancti subjoined to his Codex Omonum Ec- 
ctes. Roman, p. 355, &c.; Le Quien, Or tens Christianas, 
tom. iii. p. 354 ; Vossius, De Tritms Symholis, diss. iii. 
p. 65, but especially Walch, Hut. Controversies de 
Processione Spiritus Scmct. Jena. 1751, 8vo. [Re- 
specting the opinion of the fathers of the first six cen- 
turies on this point, see Mlincher’s Dogmengeschichte , 
vol. iii. p. 500—505. — Mur. 

Jf We here subjoin a few facts, from which it will ap- 
pear how much superstition then dishonoured this holy 
ordinance of Christ. Pope Gregory III. among his 
decisions (in Harduin, Concilia , tom. iii. p. 1826, No. 
2$) gives the following: — “If anyone through negli- 
gence shall destroy the eucharist, i.e. the sacrifice, let 
him do penance one year or three Quadrigesimas. If 
he lets it fall on the ground carelessly he must sing fifty 
Psalms. Whoever neglects to take care of the sacrifice, 
so that worms get into it, or it lose its colour or taste, 
must do penance thirty or twenty days ; and the sacri- 
fice must be burned in the fire. Whoever turns up the 
cup at the close of the solemnity of the mass must do 
penaace forty days. If a drop from the cup should fall 
altar, the minister must suek up the drop and 
do penance three days; and the linen cloth which the 
drop touched must be washed three times over f he cup, 
and the water in which it is washed be cast into the 
fire.** This same passage occurs in the Capitula of 
Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, cap. li — Schl . 

3 See Charlemagne, Delmaginibus, lib. ii. p. 245; 
Calixtus, De Missis SoMtasriis, section 12, and others. 
[The private or solitary masses were so called to dis- 
tinguish them from the public, or those in which the 
eucharist was imparted to the congregation ; and they 
were masses in which the priest alone partook of the 
eucharist. The introduction of these private masses 
led to a more rare distribution of the eucharist to the 
assembly ; at first only on the three principal festivals, 
and at length but once a year * 4 ' ^ ' 


forbidding the worship of images as we have 
already seen, he limited the number of 
holidays, 4 rejected the consecration of bells 
with holy water, 5 and made other com- 
mendable regulations. Yet he did not 
effect much, and chiefly from this cause, 
among others, that he was excessively at- 
tached to the Roman pontiffs, who were 
the patrons of the lovers of ceremonies. 
His father, Pepin, had previously required 
the mode of singing practised at Rome to 
be everywhere introduced. 6 Treading in 
his steps, and in obedience to the repeated 
exhortations of the pontiff Hadrian, Charle- 
magne took vast pains to induce ail the 
churches of Latin Christians not onlv to 
copy after the Romish church in this mat- 
ter, but to adopt the entire forms of the 
Romish worship. 7 There were however a 
few churches, as those of Milan, Chur, &e, 
which could not be persuaded by any argu- 
ments or inducements to change their old 
forms of religious worship, . 

CHAPTER Y. 

HISTORY OF HERESIES, 

1 . The ancient sects, the Arians, M&ni- 
chaeans, and Marcionites, though often de- 
pressed by the operation of penal laws, 
acquired new strength in the East, and 
allured many to join them amidst those 
perpetual calamities under which the Greek 
empire had to struggle. 8 The Monothelites, 
to whose cause the emperor Philippicus and 
other persons of distinction were well- 
wishers, made advances in many places. 
The condition also of the Nestorians 9 and 


4 At the Council of Mentz, a.d. 813 (Harduin, 
Concilia , tom. iv. p. 1015, Can. 24 — 28), the number oil 
fast and feast days was defined, according to the plea- 
sure of Charlemagne, as follows : — Four great fasts — 
namely, the first week in March, the second week in 
June, the third week in September, and the last full 
week in December previous to €hristmas-day. In all 
these weeks there were to be public litanies and masses 
at nine o’clock on the Wednesdays, Fridays, and Satur- 
days. The festivals, in addition to all the Sundays of 
the year, were to be Easter-day with the whole week, 
Ascension-day, Whitsunday, the nativity (martyrdom) 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, of St. John Baptist, the As- 
sumption of St. Mary, the dedication of St Michael, 
nativities of St. Remigius, St. Martin, St. Andrew; 
Christmas, four days ; the first day of January, Epi- 
phany, and the purification of St. Mary, together with 
the festivals of the martyrs and confessors interred in 
each parish, and the dedication of a church. — Mter. 

5 Among the Capitula of Charlemagne, as given by 
Harduin ( Concilia, tom. iv. p. 846) there is one, No. 

18, “ Ut cloccee non baptizentur.** — Mur. 

6 See the Capitzelare Jtquisgranense , No, 80, in Har 
duin. Concilia, tom. iv. p. 843. — Mur. 

7 Se_ _ harlemagne, De Xmaginibus, lib. i, p. $2; 
Eginhard, De Vita Carols Magni, cap. xxvi. p. 94, e<t 
Bessel, and others. 

8 Among the barbarous nations of Europe also, there 

Were still some Ariahs remaining. • , 

9 From Ashman we obtain some knowledge, of the; 
Nestorian patriarchs, the most distinguished of whom 
were the folio wing, Ananjesu, tender whom, , the &ig*h m , 
monument was erected a.d. 78 L t Timotheus who s*n> r 
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Monophysites 1 was easy and agreeable under 
the dominion of the Arabians; nor were 
they without ability to annoy the Greeks, 
their foes, and to propagate their faith 
abroad. 

2. In the new Germanic churches col- 
lected by Boniface, there were many perverse 
men who were destitute of true religion, 
if confidence can be placed in Boniface and 
his friends. But this can scarcely be the 
case ; because it appears from many circum- 
stances that the persons whom he calls 
patrons of error were Irishmen, Franks, 
and others, who would not subject them- 
selves to the control of the Roman pontiff, 
which Boniface was labouring to extend. 
Among others the most troublesome to him 
was Adalbert, a Frenchman, who obtained 
consecration as a bishop against the will of 
Boniface, and also Clement, a Scot or Irish- 
man. The former, who created disturbance 
in Franconia, appears to have been not al- 
together free from error and crime; 2 for, 
not to mention other instances of his disre- 
gard to truth, there is still extant an Epistle 
which he falsely asserted was written by 
Jesus Christ, and brought down from heaven 
by Michael the archangel. 3 The latter ex- 
ceeded Ananjesu, and greatly extended the seet by the 
conversion of pagan nations near the Caspian sea and 
•n Tartary. He left many sermons, an exposition of 
John’s Gospel, ecclesiastical canons, polemic writings, 
a treatise on astronomy, and two hundred letters. From 
him we get a knowledge of several other writers and of 
the divisions caused by them. Bift as these had no in- 
fluence on the churches of Europe we may pass them 
by. See Baumgarten’s duszug der Kirckengesch. vol. 
iii, p. 1315, Sco—Sehl. 

l Of the Monophysite patriarchs and writers we also 
obtain some knowledge from Asseman, Conspicuous 
as writers among them were Elias of Sigara who com- 
mented on the books of Gregory Nazianzen, and 
Theodosius of Edessa who wrote poems. Among the 
Maronites, the patriarch Theophilus obtained renown. 
He appears to have been the same person with that 
Maronite author of the same name who lived about a.d, 
785, and who not only translated Homer into Syriac 
but also composed large Historical works. See Baum- 
.jarten, ubi supra , p. 1318. — Schl. 

a See Hist. Litter, de la France, tome iv p. 82 &c- 

3 The Epistle is published by Baluze in the Capit. 
Regum Francorum, tom. ii. p. 1396. [Sender in his 
Hist. Eccles. select a Capita, tom- ii. p. 185, &c. conjee* 
tures that this Epistle was fabricated by the enemies of 
Adalbert, and palmed upon him for the sake of injuring 
him. This howeverjs doubtful. The caption of the 
,'pistle purports that it is an Epistle of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, which fell down at Jerusalem, 
uid was found by the archangel Michael near the gate 
of Ephraim ; that a priest read it, transcribed it, and 
sent it to another priest who sent it into Arabia. After 
passing through many hands it came at length to J 
Rome, &c. Accompanying this letter, as transmitted 
by Boniface to the pope, was a biography of Adalbert, 
which stated that his mother had a marvellous dream 
before his birth, which was interpreted to signify that 
her child would be a distinguished man; also a prayer , 
said to have been composed by him, in which he in- 
, vofecd four or five angels by name who are not men- 
,-tioned < in the Bible. The letter of Boniface containing 
1 the accusation against both Adalbert and Clement, 

( states that Boniface .had now laboured thirty years 
; [ among the Franks, in the midst of great trials and op- 
f position from wideed men : that hie chief relimice had 
been on the protection of the Roman pontiffs whose 


celled perhaps Boniface himself in know- 
ledge of the true religion of Christ, and he 
is therefore not improperly placed by many 
among the witnesses for the truth m this 
barbarous age. 4 Both were condemned by 

pleasure he had always followed; that his greatest 
trouble had been with “ two most base public heretics 
and blasphemers of God and the Catholic faith," Adal 
bert a Frenchman, and Clement a Scotchman, whe 
held different errors but were equal in amount of cri 
minality. And he prays the pontiff to defend him 
against these men, and to restrain them by imprison 
ment and excommunication from annoying the 
churches. “ For,” said he, “ on account of these men 
I incur persecution, and the enmity and curses of many 
people ; and the church of Christ suffers obstructions » 
to the progress of the faith and holy doctrine." Of 
Adalbert he says: — “The people say respecting him 
that I have deprived them of a most holy apostle, 
patron and intercessor, a worker of miracles, and an 
exhibitor of signs. But your piety will judge from his 
works, after hearing his life, whether he is not one clad 
in sheep’s clothing but within a ravening wolf. For he 
was a hypocrite in early life, asserting that an angel in 
human form brought to him from distant countries 
relics of marvellous sanctity but of whom it was un- 
certain ; and that by means of these relies he could 
obtain from God whatever he asked. And then with 
this pretence, as Paul predicted, he entered into many 
houses and led captive silly women laden with sins and 
carried away by divers lusts ; and he seduced a multi* 
tude of the rustics who said that he was a man ol 
apostolic sanctity and wrought signs and wonders. He 
next hired some ignorant bishops to ordain him con- 
trary to the canons, without assigning him a specific 
charge. He now became so insolent as to assume 
equality with the apostles of Christ, he disdained to 
dedicate a church to any apostle or martyr, and re- 
proached the people for being so eager to visit the 
thresholds of the holy apostles. Afterwards be ridicu- 
lously consecrated oratories to his own name, or rather 
defiled them. He also erected small crosses and h«>use& 
for prayer in the fields, and at fountains and wherever 
he saw fit, and directed public prayers to ty*. there 
offered ; so that great multitudes despising the bishops 
and forsaking the ancient churches, held their ^eHgipus 
meetings in such places and would say: — The merits of 
St. Adalbert will aid us. He also gave his nails apd locks 

And finally what appears the summit ^of bis wickedness ! 
and blasphemy against God, when people came and pros- 
trated themselves before him to confess their sins, he 
said: I know all your sins, for all secrets are known tome, : 
return securely and in peace to your habitations And 
all that the holy Gospel testifies as done by hypocrites 
he has imitated in his dress, his walk, and his deport- 
ment.” The Epistle then describes the wickedness of 
Clement thus “ The other heretic, whose name is * 
Clement, opposes the Catholic church and renounces 
and confutes the canons of the church of Christ. He 
refuses to abide by the treatises and discourses, of the 
holy fathers, Jerome, Augustine, and Gregory. De- 
spising the decrees of councils, he affirms that in his 
opinion a man can be a Christian bishop and bear the 
title, after being the fbther of two sons begotten in 
adultery [Le. in clerical wedlock]. Introducing Juda- 
ism again he deems it right for a Christian, if he 
pleases, to marry the widow of his deceased brother. 

' Also contrary to the faith of the holy fathers he main- 
tains that Christ, the Son of God, descended into hell 
and liberated all that were there detained in prison, 
believers and unbelievers, worshippers of God and wor- 
shippers of idols. And many other horrible things he 
affirms respecting divine predestination and contra- 
vening the Catholic faith." See Harduin, Concilia, 
tom. iii. p. 1986- 1910.- Mur. 

* The errors of Gement are enumerated by Boniface, 
Epist. cxxxv. p. 189. [See them stated In the con- 
cluding part of the preceding note.— Mur.) Among 
these errors there is certainly no one that is capital. 
See Ussher, Sylloge Epist. Biber. p. 12, and Nommu 
Diction. Bistor. Cnt tome i. p. 133, <fcc. [For the history , 
of the controversy with both Adalbert and Clement, , 
see Walch’s Bist. der Keizer, tom. su p. 
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tbe^ Roman pontiff Zacharias, at the insti- 
gation of Boniface, in a council at Rome 
a. p. 748 ; and both it appears died in 
prison* 

3. Much greater commotions were pro- 
duced in Spain, France, and Germany, to- 
wards the close of the century by Felix, 
bishop of Urgel in Spain, a man distin- 
guished for his piety. Being consulted by 
Elipandus, archbishop of Toledo, respecting 
his opinion of the Sonship of Christ, the Son 
of God, he answered in the year 783 that 
Christ, as God, was by nature and truly the 
Son of God, but that as a man he was the 
Son of God only in name and by adoption. 
Elipandus imbibed this doctrine from his 
preceptor, and disseminated it in the pro- 
vinces of Spain, while Felix spread it in Sep- 
timania [or Languedoc.] But in the view 
of the pontiff Hadrian and of most of the 
Latin bishops, this opinion seemed to revive 
the error attributed to Nestorius, or to di- 
vide Christ into two persons. Hence Felix 
was judged guilty of heresy, and required 
to change his opinion ; first in the council 
of Narbonne a.d. 788, then at Ratisbon 
in Germany a.d. 792, also at Frankfort on 
the Maine a.d. 794, afterwards at Rome 
a.d. 799, and lastly in the council of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. And he revoked his opinion 
ostensibly but not in reality, for he died 
still maintaining it at Lyons, where he 
was banished by Charlemagne. 1 No creed 

I The authors who have treated of the sect of Felix 
are enumerated by Fabrlcius, in his HibUo. hat. Medii 
/Bin, tom. ii. p. 482. To these add Do Maroa in the 
Marca llispanica , lib. ii!. cap. xil. p. 368, &c., Do Fer- 
reras, Hist, Generate d’ Espapne, tome ii. p. 518, 523, 
2M, 535, &c. 660 ; MablUon, Ada Sancton . Ord. Bcncd. 
tom. v. Pr«f. p. 2, &o. Of Felix in particular, an account 
Is given bv Colon!*, Hist, Litter, da la Villa da Lyon, i 
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could be imposed upon Elipandus by the 
Christians, because he lived under the 
Saracens of Spain. Many believe, and not 
without reason, that the disciples of Felix, 
who were called Adoptionists, differed 
from other Christians not in reality but 
only in words, or in the mode of stating 
their views ; 2 but as Felix was not uniform 
m his language, those who accuse him of 
the Nestorian error have some grounds of 
argument. 3 


tome ii. p. 79, and by the Benedictine monks in Hist. 
Litter, de la France , tome Iv. p, 434, &c. [This sect 
is fully treated of in Walch, Hist, der Keizer . vol. ix. 
p. 667—940, and in his Hist. Adoptianorum , Gotting. 
1755, $vo. See also Schroeckh, Kirchangesch. vol. xx. 
p. 459— 498.— Mur. 

2 Dorscheus, Collat. ad Concilium Francqf. p. 101 ; 
Werenfels, De LogtmacAiis Eruditor. in his Opp. p 
459 i Basnage, Pratf. ad Etherium, in Caniaius, Lee 
tion . Ant q, tom. ii. par. i. p, 284 ; Calixtus in his 
Tract on this subject, and others. [Welch in his Hut. 
Adoptianor. considers Felix as not a Nestorian ; and 
yet he regards the controversy as not merely about 
words. The substance of Felix's views he thus states. 
Christ as a man and without regard to the personal 
union of the two natures, was born a servant of God 
though without sin. From the condition of a servant 
he passed into that of a free person, when God at his 
baptism pronounced him his dear Son. This transac* 
tion was his adoption and likewise his regeneration. 
The title of God belongs to him indeed as a man, but 
not properly, for he is God only nuncupatively. Thus 
did Felix utter something unsuitable and new ; but his 
innovation was not a ground for so great an alarm 
throughout the whole church, as if he bad assailed the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity.*-* Mur, 

3 The Adoptians having lost their leaders soon sank 
into oblivion. In the middle ages Folmar, about 1160, 
defended the Adoptian notions; and Duns Scotus about 
MM) and Duran dus about 1320, admit the expression, 
fit ins adoption is, in a certain sense. Walch, Hist, Adopt. 
1>. ‘.'47 and 253. In later times the Adoptians have been 
defended among the Roman Catholics by the Jesuit 
GaUr. Vasques, Comment, in Thomam , Ingots, 16*06, fol. 
par iil. diss. 89, cap. vii.; and among the Protestants 
by Geo. Calixtus, De persona Chrisli, tfee. Helmst 1663, 
p. 96, and by others. Walch, Hist, Adopt, p. 256, dec.; 
Gicseler, JLehrbuch , <fce.; Cunningham’s trausl vol, LL 
p. 45,— it 
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PART l 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE PROSPEROUS EVENTS IN THE HISTORY 
OP THE CHURCH. 

1 . So long as Charlemagne lived, which 
was till the year 814, he omitted no means 
which he deemed requisite to propagate and 
establish Christianity among the Huns, the 
Saxons, the Frieslanders, and others. 1 But 
it is to be regretted that he did not omit to 
employ violence and war. His son, Lewis 
the Meek, had the same zeal for propagating 
Christianity, though greatly his inferior in 
other respects.,. Under his reign a con- 
venient opportunity was presented for 
planting Christianity among the northern 
nations, especially the Danes and Swedes. 2 
Harald Klack, a petty sovereign of^utland, 
being expelled his kingdom by Eegner 
Lodbrock in the year 826, applied to the 
rmperor for his assistance. Lewis promised 


1 Among these may be reckoned the Carinthiais. — 
They had indeed partially received Christianity in the 
preceding century from Virgilius, bishop of Saltsb’irg. 
For Boruth, the duke of Carinthia, when he committed 
bis son Corastus to the Bavarians as a hostage, re- 
quested that he might be baptised and educated as 
a Christian ; and he also requested the same in regard 
to his nephew Chetimar. Now as both these afterwards 
became dukes of Carinthia, it may he readily conceived 
that the Christian religion had made considerable pro- 
gress there before this century. In the present century 

803, Charlemagne came to Saltsburg, and con- 
firmed to Arno his ecclesiastic#! jurisdiction over 
Slavonia, or Carinthia in lower Pannonia. The pres- 
byters whom Bishop Arno sent into Carinthia to build 
up the churches there, adopted a singular artifice to 
render Christianity respectable and paganism con- 
temptible in the eyes of the people. They .allowed 
Christian slaves to sit at table with them, while their 
pagan masters had to eat their bread and meat without 
the doors, and had to drink out of black eups whereas 
th© servants drank from gilded cups. For the presby- 
ters told the masters — “ You unbaptised persbns are not 
worthy to eat with those who are baptised. ’* This en- 
kindled such a desire to become Christians that great 
numbers of them were baptised. The story does as 
little credit to these missionaries as to their converts. 
See the Life of St. Ruprecht in Canisius, Lectiones 
Antiq . tom. vi. of the old ed. 4to. — Sckl. 

2 Ebbo, archbishop of Rheims, who had travelled as 
an im perial envoy in the northern countries, made an at- 
tempt as early as a.d. 822 to spread Christianity there, 
and togelher with Halitgarius of Cambray he obtained 
from Pope Paschal a fi?T%nower for this. purpose. See 
dcfa Sanctor. Aniw. ad plFebruar. and Mahillon, dcta 

' Hemctor. Ord.B&md. s«pi%:fW%ar. ii. tom. vi. p. 91, 
*07, 122 . — ScjtL , 4./, 


him aid on condition that he would embrace 
Christianity himself, and admit teachers of 
the Christian religion into his country. 
Harald acceded to the terms, was baptized 
at Mayence, a.d. 8*26, together with his 
brother, and took along with him to Jutland 
two preachers of Christianity, Ansgarius, 
a monk and schoolmaster of Corbey in 
Saxony, and Autbert, a monk of old 
Corbey [in France]; and these monks 
preached among the inhabitants of Jutland 
and Cimbria for two years with great 
success. 

2. On the death of his fellow-labourer 
Autbert in the year 828, the indefatigable 
Ansgarius went over to Sweden; and there 
he pleaded the cause of Christ with equal 
success. 3 Returning into Germany in the 
year 831, Lewis the Meek constituted him 
archbishop of the new church of Hamburg,* 
and of all the North; and in the yearT844 
the episcopal see of Bremen was annexed 
to that of Hamburg. ..The profits of this 
high station were small, 5 while its perils 


3 The Christians who were carried into capririty by 
the Normans in their frequent plundering expeditions, 
undoubtedly contributed much to give this people a 
favourable disposition towards Christianity; and espe- 
cially by recounting to them the wealth and power of 
the Christian countries, which was ascribed to their 
religion. This will account for what historians affirm 
that Swedish ambassadors came to King Lewis, and 
Stated among other things that many of their people 
had an inclination towards Christianity, and that their 
king would cheerfully permit Christian priests to reside 
among them. Anscharius and Vitmarn were sent 
thither with rich presents. Their voyage was unfor- 
tunate, for they fell into the bands of pirates who plun- 
dered them ; yet they finally reached the port of Biork 
which belonged to the king, Bern or Biorn. There 
they collected a congregation and built a church in fine 
course of six months, the king having given liberty to 
Ms 1 subjects to embrace the new religion. On the re- 
turn of these missionaries the congregation in Sweden 
was without a teacher, till Ebbo sent them his nephew 
’Gausbert, who at his ordination to the episcopacy of 
that see took the name of Simon ; hut he was soon after 
driven out of Sweden.— Schl 

4 The see of Hamburg was then very small, embrac- 

ing but four parish churches. Lewis sent Anscharius 
to the pope, who conferred on him the archi-episcopai 
pall, and constituted him his legate for Sweden, Den- 
mark, the Faro Islands, Iceland, &e. as also among the 
Slavonians and the northern and eastern tribes. See 
the Acta Sanctor. Feb. tom, l. ana Mahillon, su- 
pra —Schl. ,■ 'w i,* 

a Lewis the Meek assigned him the 
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were very great and its labours immense. 
For Ansgarius while he lived took frequent 
journeys among the Danes, 1 the Cimbrians, 
the Swedes, 2 and other nations; and la- 
boured, though at the peril of his life, to 
collect new churches and to strengthen 
those previously formed, till death overtook 
him a.jd. 865. 3 

3. About the middle of this century two 
Greek monks, Methodius and Cyril, being 
sent as missionaries from Constantinople 
by the empress Theodora, taught first the 
Mcesians, Bulgarians, and Gazari, and 
afterwards the Bohemians and Moravians, 
to renounce their false gods and to embrace 
Christ. 4 Some knowledge of Christianity 

monastery to- Brabant, in order to meet the expenses of 
his missionary efforts. But the income of the monas- 
tery was very small, and soon after ceased altogether 
when the kingdom fell into disorder. Anscharius must 
therefore have been in want of resources. He at last 
received a small estate from a pious widow in Ramei- 
slbb near Bremen, which however yielded him hut a 
small income. — SchL 

1 The violent persecutions to which the Danish 
Christians were exposed was one cause of his repeat- 
edly visiting that country. He was himself driven 
from Hamburg (by an invasion of the Normans), and 
the city being wholly laid waste he had to reside some 
time at Bremen. He was at length permitted to enter 
Denmark by King Erich ; and being allowed to preach 
there, he erected a church at Hadebye or Schleswick in 
the year 850 ; but this king being slain in 856, during 
the minority of his son Erich Boern, there was fresh 
persecution and the church of Schleswick was shut up. 
When this king began to reign in person he was more 
favourable to the Christians, and permitted Anscharius 
to return and to erect a new church at Ripen a.d. 860. 
—SchL 

2 To Sweden he sent the priest Ardgarius, ami like- 
wise went there himself a second time in the character 
of envoy from King Lewis to King Olans, who was in- 
duced bypresents to support Anscharius in two imperial 
Swedish diets, at which the establishment of Chris- 
tianity was decided by casting lots. He now re-esta- 
blished Christian worship at Biork, and left Herimbert 
there as a Christian teacher — SchL 

3 The writers who treat of the life and labours of 
this holy and illustrious parent: of the Cimbrian, Dan- 
ish, and Swedish churches, are enumerated by Fabri- 
cius, Biblioth . Latin . Medii JEoi, tom. i. p. 292, &c. 
and Lux Emngdii toto Oibi exoriena, p. 425, &c. To 
these add the Benedictine monks* Hist. Littei. de la 

’ France, tom. v. p. 277 ; Ada Sanctor. mens. Februar. 
tom. i. p. 391, &c.; Poutoppidan, Annales Eccles. Da- 
mcce Diplomatic i, tom. i. p. 18, &c.; MoIIer*s, Cimbria 
Literata, tom. iii. p. 6, &c. From these writers a know- 
ledge may be gained of the others also, namely, Ebbo, 
Withpaar, Rembert, &c. who were either the compa- 
' cions And assistants of Anscharius, or his successors in 
the field, ©f labour. [The life of Anscharius, well 
wrltten^Repabert, his disciple and successor in the 
see-^.^^iurg, is to MabUlon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. 

; p. 78, &c. Among the recent writers, 

see, MraHL Kirchengesch. vol. iv. p. 108—119; 

; Schrpe#h* Kirchengesch. vol. xxi. p. 314, &c. and 
Archbishop Mfinter's Kirchengesch. von Danem . und 
Uorwegy vol. i. page 319, Lelps. 1823.— Mnr. 

4 Stredowsky, Sacpa Moramce Historia, lib. ii. cap. 
ii. p. 94, &c. Compare Kohl, Introduct. in Historiam 
et Rem Liiemr. iSfoe0n^iM24, &c. and others. [A 
much ampler account of -Ips&onissiens and conversions 
mentioned to thisand the following sections is given by 
Sebroeckh, Kirchengesch. vbl. xxL p. 396, &c. and by 
Schmidt, Kh ehengesch. voL iv. p„ 120, &c.; also by 
Asseman, Kalmdaria Ecclesice Umversce, tom. iii. p. 3, 

&c, Rome, 1756, 4to. Seelikewise Gieseler’s Text. 
Book by Cunningham, vol, ii. p, 128, &c. The follow, 
tog summary by Schlegel,. derived from Sender and 


had indeed been previously imparted to 
these nations, through the influence of 

Baurngarten, contains the most material results of mo- 
dern investigation. The seeds of Christianity had 
been previously scattered among the Bulgarians by 
some Christian captives. In the year 814 Crummus, 
the Bulgarian king, captured Adrianople and carried 
the bishop, Manuel, with other of the citizens, into 
captivity ; and his successor afterwards put this bishop 
with other Christian captives to death, because they 
made proselytes among the Bulgarians After this it 
appears that both the monk Theodoras Eupharus who 
was a captive in that country, and a sister of the Bul- 
garian king Bogoris, who had been taken prisoner and 
earned to Constantinople, where she was educated and 
taught the Christian religion and then exchanged for 
.the monk Theodoras, contributed much to recommend 
Christianity to that people. The way being thus pre- 
pared Bogoris admitted several artists from -Constanti- 
nople , among whom was the famous painter Metho- 
dius, who instead of drawing worldly scenes for Hie 
king formed religious pictures, and among them one of 
the judgment-day, and instructed him in the principles 
of Christianity. Not long after, the king in a time of 
famine openly professed Christianity, and invited 
teachers from abroad. But his subjects made insur- 
rection against him for it ; and he caused fifty-two of 
the ringleaders to be put to death, arid at length brought 
the rest to embrace the new religion. In the-year 84 ^ 
(for thus Asseman has ascertained the true year to his 
Kalendar. Eccles. Universes, tom. iti. p. 13, &c. whereas 
Kohl and Stredowsky state the year 843), Constantine, 
the brother of this Methodius, had been sent among the 
Chazari [or Gazari], whose king had likewise desired 
to have Christianteachers. Constantinelaid the foun- 
dation of the Christian Church among this people, 
translated the Scriptures into the Slavonic language, 
and taught that barbarous nation the use of letters 
After this he came to the aid of his brother among the 
Bulgarian s , and in the year 861 baptised King Bogoris, 
who assumed at the font the name of the Creek Empe- 
ror Michael. The two brothers, Constantine and 
Methodius, were natives of Thessalonica. The former, 
who was the oldest, afterwards took the name o-f Cyril, 
and on account of his learning was surnamed the Phi- 
losopher. The younger brother was distinguished as a 
painter. It is probable that both of them in early life 
tied from Constantinople to avoid the persecution which 
befel the worshippers of images, and especially the 
painters of them ; and that they took refuge among the 
Slavonic tribes and there learned their language, which 
was afterwards of use to them in the propagation of 
Christianity. From the Bulgarians, Constantine, it is 
stated, travelled among the adjacent Dalmatians and 
Oroatians, and baptised their king Budimir. See 
Baumgarten’s Auszug der Kirchengesch. vol. iii. p. 
1379, and Semler’s Selecta Hist. Eccles. Capita , tom. 
ii. p. 263, 269. As to the Bohemians the Chronicles of 
Fulda ad ann. 845 state that under Lewis, King of the 
Germans, fourteen Bohemian lords with their subjects 
embraced the Christian religion. And it is well known 
that towards the close of the century the Bohemian 
Prince Borivoi or Borsivoi was baptised. Suatopluc 
or Zwentibold, king of the Moravians, appears to have 
greatly aided this conversion. For having been bap- 
tised himself, he treated this pagan prince roughly while 
residing at his court, and would not allow him to sit at 
his table ; because as he told him it was not suitable 
for a pagan to eat with Christians. Perhaps also the 
assurance, given him by Methodius may have contri- 
buted to his conversion ; for he told him that if he em- 
braced Christianity he would become a greater man 
than any of his ancestors. In short he consented to be 
baptised, and returning home he persuaded his wife, 
Ludomilla, with many others to receive baptism also ; 
and afterwards, with the aid of his wife, greatly pro- 
moted the spread of Christianity — among other rn^na, 
by erecting a famous school at Budec. See Sender, 
ubi supra* p. 261, 265. The Moravians were converted 
under their king, Radislav. , He sent for the two monks, 
Constantine and Methodius, land they erected jp, school 
at Vetvar, baptised thekingand Ms most distinguished 
subjects, translated many boohs into the Slavonic lan- 
guage, and; set up public worship to this tongues, . They* 
ejected churches in several places,, particularly at 01 
mutz and Briton ; and they introduced alsoimagewor- 
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Charlemagne and some of the bishops; 1 b 
but that knowledge produced little effect tv 
and gradually became extinct. As the t« 
missionaries above named were _ Greeks, 
they inculcated on those new disciples the h 
opinions of the Greeks, their forms of wor- p 
ship, and their rites; 2 from which the u 
Roman pontiffs afterwards by their legates t. 
were able but partially to reclaim them, t 
And from this source great commotions § 
occasionally arose. . 1 

4. Under the Greek emperor, Basil the t 
Macedonian, who ascended the throne a.d. f 
867, the Slavonic nations, the Arentani s 
and others who inhabited Dalmatia, sent | 
ambassadors to Constantinople and volun- J 
tarily placed themselves in subjection to 
the Greek empire; and at the same time 
they professed a readiness to receive Chris- 
tianity. Greek priests were therefore sent 
among them who instructed and baptized 
them.® The same emperor, after concluding 
a peace with the warlike nation of the 
Russians, persuaded them by presents and 
other means to promise him by their am- 
bassadors that they would embrace Chris- 
tianity. The nation stood to their promise, 
and admitted not only Christian teachers 
among them, but also an archbishop com- 
missioned by Ignatius, the Greek patriarch. 4 
This was the commencement of Christianity 
among the Russian people. They were 
inhabitants of the Ukraine, and a little 

ship, to which they were addicted. See Baumgarten's 
Ausxug der Kirchengesch. vol. iii. p. 1429, &c. — Schl. 

i Stredowsky, ubi supra, lib- i. cap. ix. p. 56, &c.-— 
[When Charlemagne in his wars with the Huns and 
Avares was victorious, he compelled the Moravian king 
Samoslav to embrace Christianity ; and Arno of Salts- 
burg in particular undertook to convert these tribes. 
In this business the monk Godwin was employed, and 
also under Lewis the Pious, Orolph the archbrshop of 
Lorch. See Pagi, Critic, ad arm. 824. In the year 822, 
Mogemir, the successor of Samoslav, became a confe- 
derate of the Emperor Lewis, and gave free toleration 
to the Christian worship, on which he himself attendea. 
This good beginning in the conversion of the Slavonic 
nations in Moravia, was however much interrupted by 
the contests which arose between the bishops of Saits- 
burgand those of Passauvahd besides, the ignorance 
of the Christian missionaries of the Slavonic language, 
and their introducing formulas' of worship, 

were serious obstacles tb succagg, # A| last ttie wars 
between the Germans and me mora^MjeJWr 
having wholly renounced the dcminion 6 
, put a full stop to the progress of ftSSuBS : 

people. See Baumgarten's Ausafog; &fc.vol. m. p. 

L Szc Schl . ^ t ‘/j V > 

, 2 Lenfbnt, Hist, de la Guerre des b 

1. p. 2 , &c. and compare the Genrumtq^ tofem 

i xri. p. 2—4. • . ’’ ■' V. 

[ » Tm weleam from Constantine 

De Administrando Impeno, cap. xxix. ; in BandurPa 
> Imperil ^Okimta^e,' tom. i. p. 72, 

* alee the same in his life of his grandfem^jg^ 


before Lad fitted out a fleet at Kiow, in 
which they appeared before Constantinople 
to the great terror of the Greeks. 5 1 

5. The Christian missionaries to the 
heathen in this century, were men of more i 
piety and virtue than many of those who 
undertook the conversion of the pagans in 
the preceding century. They did not resort 
to coercive measures; they either disre- 
garded altogether or promoted only in a 
moderate degree the private interests of 
the Roman pontiff; and their lives were 
free from arrogance, insolence,' and the 
suspicion of licentiousness. Yet the reli- , 
gion they inculcated was very different 
from that simple rule of truth and holiness 
which the apostles of Christ preached, and 
was debased by many human inventions 
and superstitions. Among the nations 
which they converted, these preachers also 
allowed too many relics of the old super- 
stitions to remain; and in truth they were 
more intent on inculcating an external form 
of piety than piety itself. Yet it must be 
. allowed that these pious and good men were 
. obliged to yield several things to the rude- 
ness of those savage nations. 


CHAPTER n. 

THE ADVERSE EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OV 
THE CHURCH. 

1 . The Saracens were in possession of all ' 
Asia as far as the borders of India ? a few 
regions only excepted. They 
best parts of Africa, and in the W’d^^Spam: ; 
and Sardinia. In the year 827, relying cm , 
the treason of individuals, they subjugated 
the very fertile island, of SicilyC 65 ,. And near ; 

v — rr^ 1 — “ r “ - 

6 Le Qaim, in his Christianas Ortem, tom. i. p. 1257, * 
gives account of 'this conversion of* the Russians to 
Christianity in the reign of Basil the Macedonian j hub 
he has made a number of mistakes as others had done 
before Mur. j He first tele us that the Russians herern- 


a, mtie aner ne wsu» us wej ‘ ttt, , 

opinion, he has but one reason; namely, that among me l 
tochers sent to instruct, the Russians was that Cyril ! 
who was active in me comversiomef theGezari. The ; 
learned author* was ignerant of -both meRnesians and? 
the Gazari. He has- made also other misses. The 
; subject is developed much, better and more^pcurately ^ 
by Bayer, Dissi de Kussorum prism M xfcqd ttume Cm- 
stantmepoliUtna, published in thestowmpme of we 
Covrmentar. Acad. Sdentar. Petropq&tan<2 f 1738, 
kto^f-See also Schroeckh, Ktrchengesch. y ol. xxu p. 
&c; and Schmidt's Kirchengesch. vol. iv. p. 166, 

jJ^SShemius, a general in Sicily, became enamoured 
and forcibly- took her to his bed. Her 

E hers complained to. the viceroy, who laid the case 
re the emperor, and he ordered me nose Of Euphe- 
to be cut off. Euphemius repelled the force sent 
, to’arrest him and fled to Africa. There he offeredwe 
gaxacen governor to put him in possession ofaE Sms® 

, if he would entrust him with an army and 
to assume the title of a Roman 
nor consented, and Euphendus 
but he had scarcely accompilisheA d^®; 
lost his hie at Syracuse by assassination. : 
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the close of the century, the Asiatic Sara- 
cens got possession of many cities in Cala- 
bria, and spread terror to the very walls 
of the city of Rome. They also either 
ravaged or seized upon Crete, Corsica, 
and other islands. How great was the 
injury which the Christian cause everywhere 
sustained, from these successes of a nation 
accustomed to wars and rapine and hostile 
to the Christians, every one can easily com- 
prehend. In the East especially number- 
less families of Christians embraced the 
religion of their conquerors, to render their 
lives comfortable. Those possessed of more 
resolution and piety gradually sunk into a 
wretched state, being not only stripped of 
the principal part of their property, but 
what was still more lamentable they fell by 
degrees into a kind of religious stupor and 
an amazing ignorance ; so that they retained 
almost nothing Christian except the name 
; and a few religious rites. The Saracens in 
Europe*, and particularly those of Spain, 
became divested in a great measure of their 
ferocity* and they suffered their Christian 
subjects to live quietly, according to their 
own laws and institutions. Yet instances 
of cruelty were not wanting among them. 1 

2. Another and a more direful tempest 
came upon the European Christians from 
■ the regions of the North. The Normans, 
that is, the people inhabiting the shores of 
the Baltic, in Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, who were accustomed to rapine 
and slaughter, and whose petty kings and 
chieftains practised piracy, had infested the 

count given by John Curopalata, as cited by Baronius, 
Annul, tom. ix. ad ann. 827, sec. xxiv. 8iC.~~Mur. 

l See for example the martyrdom of Eulogius of 
■Corduba, in the Acta Sanctor. ad d. xi. Martri, tom. ii. 
p. 88, and those of Roderic and Salomon, Spanish mar- 
tyrs of this century, in the same vol ad d. xiii. Martii, 
p. 328. [The Saracens of Spain were tolerant to the 
Christians so long as they demeaned themselves as quiet 
and peaceable citizens, and they allowed them the free 
. exercise of their religion ; but they would not allow 
them to revile Mohammed and his religion, and this 
was the source of all the difficulties, Abdalrahman 
consulted Reccafrid, a Christian bishop, on the subject. 
The bishop stated that when Christians traduced the 
Mohammedan religion without urgent cause, and la- 
boured to introduce their own m place of it, if they 
thereby lost their lives they could not be accounted 
martyrs. t A number of Christians agreed with Kecca- 
t frid, but4he majority dissented. And Eulogius wrote 
I compiled histories of the Spanish 

those ip his sentiments exerted all 
I down Mohammedism, and to make 

1 conterts^aii^liinh^. They also courted martyr- 
dom^ and ktseveral instances invited the judges to put 
them to death. The particular offence of Eulogius for 
which he was put to deqth was detaining and secreting 
a Spanish girl whom he had converted from the Mus- 
sulman to the Christian faith, mid not giving her up to 
her parents and Mends. See his three books— De 
Martyribm CordmbemUms* his Apologeticus pro Mar* 
tyribm &4v. Cktlumniaiores, and his Exhortatio ad 
martyrivm, in the Bibtiotk. Fair. tom. xv. p. $86, &c. 
also Schroeckh, Kirchmgesch. vol. xxEp, 294, Ac. and 
Gieseler’s Text-Book by Cunningham^ veLH. p. 55y && 


coasts along the German and Gallic oceans 
as early as the reign of Charlemagne; ano 
that emperor established garrisons and 
camps to oppose them. But in this century 
they became much more bold and made 
frequent descents upon Germany, Britain, 
Friesland, but especially France, plundering 
and devastating with fire and sword wher- 
ever they went. The terrific inroads of 
these savage hordes extended not only to 
Spain, 2 but even to the centre of Italy; 
for it appears from the writers of those 
times that they destroyed the city of Luna 
in the year 857» and Fisa and other cities 
of Italy in the year 860. 3 The early his- 
tories of the Franks detail and deplore at 
great length their horrid enormities. 

3. The first views of these savages ex- 
tended only to collecting plunder and slaves 
in the countries they invaded; 4 but by de- 
grees becoming captivated with the beauty 
and fertility of those countries, they took 
up their residence in them, nor could the 
European kings and princes prevent their 
doing so. In this very century Charles 
the Bald was obliged, a.x>. 850, to cede a 
considerable part of his kingdom to these 
bold invaders. 6 And a few years after in 
the reign of Charles the Fat, king of 
France, Godfred one of their most valiant 
chieftains persevered in his military enter- 
prises till he had subdued all Friesland. 6 
Yet those who permanently settled among 
Christians gradually became civilized, and 
intermarrying with them, they exchanged 
the superstitions of their ancestors for the 
religion of the Christians- Godfred, the 
conqueror of Friesland, did so in this cen- 
tury, when he had received for his wife 
Gisela, the daughter of King Lothairr 
junior, from the hands of Charles the Fat 


* Ferreras, Hist. Generate d* Espagne, tomeii. p. 583. 
Piracy was esteemed among these northern nations a 
very honourable and laudable profession, and to it the 
nobility and the sons and the kindred of kings were 
trained. Nor will this surprise us if we consider the 
religion of those nations and the barbarism of the times, j 
See Holberg, Historia Danorum et Norvegorum navalis, 
in the Seripta Societ . Scient . Hafniensis, tom. iii. p. 
349, where he relates many interesting accounts respect 
ing these maritime robberies from the annals of the 
Danes and Norwegians, 

3* See the Sciiptores Rerum Italicar. by Muratori, in 
various passages. 

4 This object of the Normans [plundering] occa. 

sioned the destruction of a vast number of churches 
and monasteries in JSngland,. France, Germany, and 
Italy ; for in these places were deposited large trea- 
sures, partly belonging to the establishments and partly 
placed there for safe, l^ee^uig. These places were 
therefore generally fortified ; and the bishops and ab- 
bots, who were also bound to do military service for 
their lands, were obliged to defend thawri against the 
incursions of foreign enemies. — Schl. , , y ( ^ 

5 Annals by An unknown author in Pitheeus, Scrip- 

tores Frandci, p.%6. « C 

, 
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THE STATE OP LEARNING AND SCIENCE. 


CHAPTER I. on making conquests, had entirely ne- 

glected the sciences; but now the kaliph 
THE state op learning anb science. 0 f Babylon and Egypt, A1 Mamum oi 

. A 4 . 1 . n i Abu Gaafar Abdallah, by his love of 

1. Among the Greeks many things oc- lear • and munifieenoe leamed men> 

sirred m this century which could not but arouse( f them t0 make neater advances, 
damp their ardour for learning and know- For this excellent kaliph, who began to reign 
ledge. Still however the munificence of aboufc the time that Charlemagne died and 
theemperors.someofwhom were devoted to endedhis dayaA . D . 83 3, founded celebrated 
study, and the precautions of the patriarchs, S(jhools ^ Ba g dad) Ctt fa, Basora, and other 
among whom Photius shone conspicuous for , drew learned men around him by 
erudition, prevented an absolute dearth of £ onferr ; ng on ttem g^at reW ards, estab- 
Iearned men, particularly at Constantino- jj sbed am pi e libraries, procured at great 
pie. Hence there were among the Greeks eX p ense the translation of the best works of 
some who excelled both m prose and in Greeks into Arabic, and neglected no 
poetic composition who showed their skill meang wHch would do honour to* a prince 
in argumentation by their writings against g rea ^]y attached to literature and science, 
the Latms and others, and who composed ° nd ft mself a d i st inguished proficients 
histories of their own times not altogether Th b his i nfluen ce the Arabians began I 
destitute of merit. In particular, when ^ dnd ° pleasure in Grecian science, and to 
their disputes with the Latins became warm, propagate it by degrees not only in Syria 
many who would otherwise have suffered £ nd A ° fricaj but also in Spain aild even i a 
their talents to be eaten up of rust were Hence they celebrate a long list of 

roused to cultivate elegance and copious- renowned philosophers, physicians, astrono- 
*^ss of diction. mers, and mathematicians 6f their nation, ] 

2 That the study of philosophy among extending tbroU g b several ceitifeie^A Tot <| 
the Greeks of this century continued for a we must ° ot take a n that the modem Sara- 1 
kong time neglected, is testified expressly cenic historians tel i US of M metits and 
i V J ohn Zonaras. But under the emperors endowments 0 f these men in the most 
| Theophilus and his son Michael 111. the literal sense. 5 From the Arabians the Euro- 
study of it revived through the influence Christians afterwards , profited in the 

i especially of Bardas, the Caesar, * ■ who, 8ciences# for what knowledge Of mathema^ 
though himself not learned, was the friend ti CSj astronomy, medicine, and philosophy, 
of Photius, who was a very learned man ^ taucdlt in Europe from the tenth een- i 
and a Great Maecenas, and bv whose coun- ± fi>nm ! 


, matter. At the head ot all the learned jtaly and Spain. And hence the Saracens 
men to whose protection he intrusted the ^ SQ]Xte . ullaStire be cbnsideiredj as the 
; interests of learning, Bardas placed Leo res t 0 Ters of learning in Europe 
the Wise, a man of great learning, and 4 In 0 f Europe subject to 

afterwards bishop of Thessalonrea^^o- the ^ ran ^ Charlemagne while he lived 
tius himself expounded what a re .MB hL ™ cherished add tetfoured learning 1 , of all 
Categories of Aristotle, and Michael ysellns | dnds great earnestness. If his suc- 

wrote brief explanations of the principal ^ z — £ 

books of that philosopher. OtheJS I fpS^ 

over * , . , _ * PMbale y article, Marram, p. 5 4 5. 

3-. Hitherto the Arabians, intent solely! I vpseeLeo Africanus, Tract, de Mediaset Philosophy 

_ ■ : A iArabibusy republished by Fabricius, in his Bibhoth, 

1 Annalet, tom. ii. lib. xvi. p. 126, in the Corpus ♦ Graca, vol. xii. p. 259, &c. 

Buzant. tom x. ' «• Tn tbe abstruse sciences they are said: tohave been 

. ' i * from OmeltS and 


Araonc the Greek emperors who advanced science, mere copyists or rather plagiarists from the Greeks and 
| foflgii tb A MnY» f>rir miAn should not be forgotten. He was Latins, particularly from Aristotle, Euclid* 


fc himself noi without learning, as is .evident from bis Even Avicenna, whose Canon or system of* physic was- 
f ZeSZ and .counsels to his sOSXeo, which a classic in the European medical schools solateaytito* 
This son of his. who Was surnamed sixteenth century, we are told, advanced nothftig very 
r SrESE imnortant but what is to he found m Galen * 


1 hta worta ThSr astronomy was more properly 

Stm ftom.the 7 Sc®»^ 


- are the sixty: books Of his BasiUcm Or Imperial Laws, 
| ? bisr 2 ^iSS and:hia speechefc—ScM. • 


vol. xxi. p. 27BS 
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cessors had followed him with equal strides 
or been capable of doing so, ignorance and 
barbarism would have been expelled ; and 
indeed his example was partially imitated. 
Lewis the Meek, copying after his father, 
devised and executed several projects, 
suited to promote and advance the useful 
arts and sciences. 1 His son, Charles 
the Bald, went beyond his father in this 
matter, for this emperor was a great patron 
of learning and learned men; he invited 
men of erudition to his court from all quar- 
ters, took delight in their conversation, 
enlarged the schools and . made them re- 
spectable, and cherished in particular the 
Palatine or court school. 2 In. Italy his 
brother Lothaire, emperor after a.d. 823, 
laboured to restore the entirely prostrate 
and languishing cause of learning by found- 
ing schools in eight of the principal cities. 3 
But his, efforts appear to have had little 
effect, for during this Whole century Italy 
scarcely produced a man of genius. 4 In 
England King Alfred obtained great re- 
nown, by promoting and honouring literary 
enterprise. 3 

5 . But the infelicity of the times pre- 

l See the Hist. Litter, de la France , tome iv. p. 583, 
&c. [The palatine school continued to flourish under 
Lewis the Meek. Also many monasteries were re- 
established or instituted anew in which the sciences 
were studied. From his Capital, ii. (in Harduin, Con- 
cilia, tom. iv. p. 1251, No. 5) may be seen how desirous 
this emperor was of promoting learning and the esta- 
blishment of schools. He there says to the bishops : — 
“ The institution of schools in suitable places for the 
education of children and the ministers of the church, 
which you formerly promised us and which we enjoined 
upon you, wherever it has not been done must not be 
neglected by you.** — ScM. 

* Coraingius, Antiq. Academ. p. 320; Bulseus, Hist. 
Acad. Pans. tom. i. p. 178; Launoi, De Schotis Caroli 
M. cap. xi. adu. p. 47, &c.; Hist. Litter, de la France , 
tome v. p. 483. 

3 See his ordinance or Capitulare , which is published 
by Muratori, Rerum Jtalicar . Scriptor. tom. i. par ii. 
p. 154. [In this ordinance the emperor represents the 
cultivation of literature as wholly prostrate in the Ita- 
lian states, in consequence of the negligence of the 
clergy and the civil officers ; that he had therefore ap- 
pointed teachers who should give instruction in the 
liberal arts, and whom he had directed to use all pos- 
sible diligence to educate the rising generation. He 
also mentions the cities in which he had stationed these 
teacbeks^paiaely, Pavia, Ivrea, Turin, Cremona, Flo- 
rence, Fermo, V erona, Vicenza, and Forum Julii or the 
modera^CfyMad del Friuli.— ScM. 

See ^fxir^tori, Antiq. Ital. fiedii JEvi, tom. iii. p. 

3 & Antiq. Oxon. lib. i. p. 13, &c. ; 

: Paris, tom. i. p. 211, and Nou- 

\ JWflfen. wfy tome 1. article Elflred, page 

not only encouraged by 


*4® such of his awn subjects as 

made any progress in the liberal arts ana sciences, but 


talents, ydiom he ftxeJhx a semhiaxy at Oxford, and of 
consequence may he looked ttpofl as the founder of that 
noble university. Jobaxmei Scotus Hrigena, who had 
been in the service of diaries the B&Sa* and GrimbalcL 
a monk of St. Berths in Brahce^ wefe fhe most famous 
of those learned men who came„ from abroad : Asse- 
rus, Werforth, Plegmund, DuawW.^ai&ff, and the’ 
abbot of St, NeofsT deseiVe 
English literati who adorned the See 


vented these plans and efforts from impart- 
ing that prosperity to learning, which the 
rank and power of the noble actors might 
lead us to expect. In the first place, the 
wars which the sons of Lewis the Meek 
waged with their father and afterwards 
between themselves, interrupted very much 
the prosperity of the countries subject to 
the Franks. In the next place, the in- 
cursions and victories of the Normans, 
which afflicted a large portion of Europe 
during the whole century, were such an 
obstruction to the progress of learning, 
that at the close of the century in most 
of these countries and even in France itself, 
few remained who deserved to be called 
learned men. 3 What little, incoherent 
knowledge remained among the clergy was 
chiefiy confined to the episcopal and mo- 
nastic schools. But the more the priests 
and monks increased in wealth and riches, 
the less they attended to the cultivation of 
their minds. 

6. And yet a large part of this centtrry 
was adorned with the examples and the la- 
bours of men, who derived a literary spirit 
from Charlemagne and his institutions and 
laws. Among these, Babfnus Maurus 
held perhaps the first rank in Germany and 
France, and to his lectures the studious 
youth resorted in great numbers. As his- 
torians and not wholly without merit, ap- 
peared Eginhard, Freculplius, Theganus, 
Haymo, Anastasius, Ado, and others. In 
poetry, Florus, Walafrid Strabo, Bertha- 
rius, Kabanus, and others, distinguished 
themselves. In languages and philology, 
Eabanus (who wrote acutely concerning the 
causes and origin of languages), Smaragdus, 
Bertharius, and others, possessed skill. Of 
Greek and Hebrew literature, William, 
Servatus Lupus, John Scotus, and others, 
were not ignorant. In eloquence or the 
art of speaking and writing with elegance, 
Servatus Lupus, Eginhard, Agobard, Hirtc< 
mar, and others, were proficients. 7 

7. The philosophy and logic taught in 
the European schools in this century 
scarcely deserved the uame ; yet there were 
in various places, and especially among the , 
Irish, subtle and acute men who might not* 
improperly be called philosophers. At the 

Collier’s Ecdes. Hr*t~ voL iA>odk'Si. ? pi. 165, 166, &c.$ ' 
Rapin, in the reign of this illustrious monarch. — > 


riBgius, <&*& 

til | ^ 
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head of these was John Erigena 1 Scotus, 
x. e . the Irishman, a companion and friend CHAPTER II. 

of Charles the Bald, a man of superior __ 

grenius, and not a stranger to either G-re- history of the teachers, 
cian or Roman learning. Being acquainted church government. 

with Greek he expounded Aristotle to i. The ungodly lives of most of those 

L.* nloA -vvlvil ^afvn I'll Vfiri TPltVl x X-J lj.lT xl_ - ' e 


with (.Treek ne expounaea Ansioue w xhe ungodly lives ot most or tnose 
his pupils, and also philosophized with entrusted with the care and government of 

t reat acuteness without a guide. His the church, are a subject of complaint with 
ve books on The Division of Nature (De & \\ the ingenuous and honest writers of this 
Divisione Naturae) are still extant, an ab- age. 6 In the East, intrigues, rancour, con- 
struse work, in which he traces the causes tentions, and strife, were everywhere pre- 
and origination of all things, in a style not dominant. At Constantinople or New 
disagreeable and with no ordinary acumen ; Rome those were elevated to the patriarchal 
and in which he so explains^ the philosophy chair who were in favour at court ; and 
of Christianity, as to make it the great aim upon losing that favour, a decree of the 
of the whole system to bring the minds of emperor hurled them from their elevated 
men into intimate union with the Supreme station. In theWest, the bishops frequented 
Being. To express the thing in words the courts of princes, and indulged them- 
better understood — he was the first of those se lves in every species of voluptuousness ; T 
who united Scholastic theology with that w hile the inferior clergy and the monks 
which is called Mystic. Some have viewed were sensual, and by the grossest vices 
him as not very far from the opinion of those corrupted the people whom they were set 
who suppose God to be connected with na- ^o reform. The ignorance of the clergy in 
ture as the soul is with the body. But m any places was so great that few of them 
perhaps he advanced nothing but what the could read and write, and very few could 

Realists, as they were called, afterwards — — .. — r~ 

taught, though he expressed his views with p ; 

less clearness.! He did not so far as I know pher obtained a place among the saints. t 

found a new’ sect. About the same time j^-Ag**-**-* 

one Macarius, also an Irishman or boot, 7 See Agobard, passim i and laws (or canons) enacted 
disseminated in France that error concern- in the councils of the Latins; alsoServatus Lupus, Epist. 

AU X - XXXV. p. 73, 281, and the annotations of-Baluze, p. £71. 

mg the soul which Averroes afterwards ^he council of Pavia a.b. 85G, cahom iMrd^ ws:r" 
nrofessed, namely, that all men have one « it is our opinion that bishops shouid.be con^nted with 
common soul, an error which Ratram con- “ 

futed. 3 Before these men, and in the times aj! provocations to debauchery be removed, frorp their 
of. Charlemagne and Lewis the Meek, Dun- 

gal, a Scot and a monk, taught philosophy and place/ . Hardran, Concilia, tom. v. p. 25. , Ip asubse- 
astronomv in France With great reputa- quent canon they forbid bishops beeping houn<& and 

Heiric or Heric, a monk of Auxerre, a very The council of Aix-ia-Chapeile a.d. $38 formdebtehops 
, acute man, who is said to haVe pursued his | 

investigations m the manner of JL>es Cartes. 0 of their orderaeglected their charges and tra^dhgre 
and there, not from necessity but to gfatgr their avance 

. Erigena signifies properly a native of Mend, as ! 

Erin or Irin was the ancient name of that kingdom.- hcmSito *e great sSalof , 

' . M %WcA» hook was published by Thomas Gale, Oxon. . Also 

1881, fol.; Heumann made some_ex^raets from tt ^d ■ • #re<rprant taverns, nhrsua - 

treated learnedly of Scotus himsgf Usury, behave shamefully and 

Fhilosophorum, tom. iii. p. 858, See. and do no#btush to in- . 

tog his philosophical opimons ^ ami md. pc 1387, No. 

Philos, tom. iii. p. 614r-a5, fW Th^^^ew^Ses that “In some places 

fc g tom.vi. p. .573. His life and worsts ore djfHHKrti ** seemed to- boJffiter btothels than monasteries. . 

■ 1- next chapter.— J2. - figs iggg, Ke& 12. The council of Mayenee a.b. 

s * i* 3 See Mabmon, PrjrfU aMa wL S$8 d«ereS:^5 That the clergy be wholly forbidden to 

l r Sanctor. Ord , AmadM jse^ m , So resident in their houses. For although 

I itojbssss, 

^ , , Sius,. per illam concessioner*! plurima scelera esse coin- , 

ik'lbmy* tome iv. p. 493,- [But missa, ita ut quidam sacerdotum cum proprMs » 
frjy , Ri j ed. concumbentes, filiosex eis generassent.) therefore, 

SB? synod decrees that no 
Trance, any female to live with him in hut 
J 1 occasion of evil reports or of inhimtous 

wholly removed.” Ibid, vol, Vi.^. 

’i - 
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express their thoughts with precision and 3. The Roman pontiffs were elected by 
clearness. Hence whenever a letter was to the suffrages df the whole bbdy of the 
be penned or anything of importance was clergy and people [at Rome], but the em- 
to be committed to writing, recourse was perors must approve of their appointment 
generally had to some one individual, who before they wen# consecrated. 6 There is 
was supposed to excel common men by indeed extant an edict of Lewis the Meek 
pos^ssing some dexterity in such matters, dated a.d. 817, in which this right of the 
The example of Servatus Lupus is evidence emperors is relinquished, and power given 
of the fact. 1 to the Romans not only of electing ^ pon- 

2. In Europe various causes operated to tiff, but of installing and consecrating him 
produce and to foster this corruption among without waiting for the consent of the em* 
persons who ought to have been examples peror; 7 but eminent men have shown by 
to others. Among the principal must be arguments entirely satisfactory that this 
reckoned the calamities of the times, such document is a forgery. 8 Yet I readily 
as the perpetual wars between Lewis the admit that after the time of Charles the 
Meek and his sons and posterity, the in- Bald, who obtained the imperial dignity by 
cursions and ravages of the barbarous na- the good offices of the Roman pontiff, the 
dons, the grqss ignorance .of the nobiity, state of things was materially changed and 
and the vast wealth which was possessed the consent of the emperors was not asked 
by the churches and monasteries;"" To by the Romans. It is sit the same timt- 
these leading causes others of less magni- true beyond a question, that from the time 
tucfe may be added. If a son of an illus- of Eugene III. 9 who was placed in St. 
trious family lacked energy and talent, an Peter’s chair a.d. 884, the election, of & 
elevated place was sought for him among pontiff was nearly destitute of any ride, or 
the rulers of the church. 2 The patrons of order, and was for the most part tumultuous; 
churches, not wishing tbvhave their vices and this irregularity did not cease until the 
“ exposed and reproved, gave the preference times of Otto the Great, 
to weak and inefficient men for parish 4. Pew of those who in this century were 
ministers and guardians of the souls of raised to the highest station in the church. 
men. 3 The bishops and heads of monas- can be commended for their wisdom, learn 
teries held much real estate or landed pro- ing, virtue, and other endowments proper 
perty by a feudal tenure; and therefore for a bishop. The greater part of them by 
whenever a war broke out they were sum- their numerous vices, and all of them by 
moned to the field, with the quota of soldiers their arrogance and lust of power, entailed 
which they were bound to furnish to their disgrace upon their memories. Between 
sovereigns/ Kings and princes moreover Leo IV. who died a.d. 855 and Benedict 
that they might be able to reward their III. a woman who concealed her sex and 
servants and soldiers for their services, assumed the name of John, it is said opened 
often seized upon consecrated property and her way to the pontifical throne by her 
gave it to their dependents ; and the priests learning and genius, and governed the 
and monks who had before been supported church for a time. She is commonly called 
by it, to relieve their wants now betook the papess Joan. During the five subse- 
« themselves to every species of villany, fraud, quent centuries the witnesses to this extra- 
and imposition. 5 ordinary event are without number; nor 

— did any one, prior to the reformation b’y 

\ see his Works ; Epist. xcviii. xcix. p. 126, 148, 142; Luther, regard the thing as either incredib ! r 

also his Life. To these add Rodolpbus Bituricensis, disorarSul to tha oWrh 10 But in th*i 
Cajtitvda ad Clerum mum, in Baluze, Mucellanea, tom. or msgraceiui xo xne cnurcn, x > ut » Hi Xfwr 


Capitula ad Clerum mum, in Baluze, Miscellanea, tom. 
vi. p. 139 and p. 148. 

S Hincmar, Opus Posterius contra Godeschdlcwm, cap. 
wre i- in his Opp. tom. i. p. 318 ; Servatus Lupus, 
Epist. Ixxix. p. 120. 

s Agohard, De Privilegiis et Jure Sacerdotum, cap. 
jd. in his Opp. tom. i. p. 341. 

4 Bafoxe, Appendix Actorum ad Servatum, p. 508 ; 
Muratori, Antiq. Ital. Medii Mvi, tom. ii. p. 446, &c.; 

Ika-Vslt,.*.' ♦««, rA ™ XQ7 . Tin Vnuns 


6 See the illustrious De Btinau, Hist. Imperii German. 

tom. iii. p. 28, &c- 32, &c. , • 

7 HaTduin, Concilia , tom. iv. p. 1236 ; le Cointe, An , 
nales Ecclesice Francor. tom. vii. ad ann. 817, sec. B.-y 
Baluze, Capitular. Begum Francor . tom. i. p. 591. \ 

8 Muratori, Droits de ! Empire mr l* Etat Eccles . p. . 
54, &c. and Antiq. Ital . Medii JEvi, tom. iii. p. 29, 30, 


MsibfStomAnml. Benedict, tom. vi. p. 587 ; Du Fresne, where he conjectures that this document was forged in | 
ad JoinvUMi Hist. Ludovici S. p. 75, 76. [Yet military the eleventh century. Btinau, Hist. Impep . German. 
service was not always required for church lands, some tom. iii- p. 34. And, yet some popish writers, e. g. ] 
donations expressly granting exemption from it. See Fontanini and others, most earnestly defend this edict 


MabOlon, ubi supra.— Mur. 


of Lewis, though ineffectually. [The evidence of the 


5 Agohard, Be Dispens. Rerum Ecdes. sec. xiv. Opp. spuriousness -of this%dlct is well summed up by Fagi, 
tom. x. p. 270 \ Flodoard, Hist. Eccles. Bhemensis , lib. Critica in Baron, ad ann. 817, No. % vol. iii. p* 492%— 
iii. cap. lx.; Servatus Lupus, Epist. lxv. p. 87, 437, &c.; Mur. * 

but especially Muratori, Antiq. Italics, tom. vi, p. 302, 9 Here is a mistake Hadrian III. who be- 

&c. and Tbomassin , DisdpUna Eccles. vet. et nova circa game pope in foe jrear $84, ant^qot Xtagene {ft. Who 
JBeneficia, par. ii. lib. iii. c. xi. The custom prevailed was pot raised to that dignitvtill Aflt 1 Igemaa ttnem. 


also among the Greeks and the Lombards. See Le 
Quien, Oi tens Christi-anus, tom*' i. p. 142.* 4 


The arguments^of t%ose m 
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seventeenth, century learned men not only 
amongthei Roman Catholics hut others also, 
exerted a$ the powers of their ingenuity 
both to invalidate th.e testimony on which 
the truth of the story’ rests, and to confute 
it by an accurate computation of dates. 1 
But still there are very learned men who, 
while they concede that much falsehood is 
mixed with the truth, maintain that the 
controversy is not wholly settled. Some- 
thing must necessarily have taken place at 
Rome, to give rise to this most uniform 
report of so many ages ; but what it was 
that occurred does not yet appear. 2 


Snanheim, in his Exerdt. de Papa Famvna , Opp. torn, 
ii p 577; and Lenfant has exhibited them in a trench 
translation better arranged and with various additions, 
in a third ed. at the Ha^ue, 1736, l*2mo. 

i The arguments of those who deny the existence of 
a vavess after David Blondell’s appropriate treatise and 
some others aie ingeniously stated byBayle, Piction- 
fair% tom. iii. art .>apesse, p. 2162. See also Eccard 
Hist. Fmndcer Oriental, tom. ii. lib. xxx. sec. 119, &c. 
d 436 <fcc. who however so far as we know has followed 
the reasoning of Leibnitz on the subject. Le Quien, 
Oden. Christianus , tom. iii. p. 777, and in the Lutheran 
church, Heumann, in his Sylfoge Piss. Sacrar. tom. i. 
par. ii. p. 352, <fee. The arguments on both sides of the 
■mestion are neatly stated by Wagensiel, in Sehelhorn s 
Amcenitates Literar . par. i. p 146, &c. and by Basnage, 
Hist, de V Egfise, tom. i. p. 408. The names of the other 
writers, who are very numerous, may be seen m Sagit- 
tarius, Introductio in Hist Eec/es tom. i. c. xxv. p. 
»J7« St C . and in the Bibliotheca Bremensis, tom. viiu 
oar. v. p. 935. [See also Schroeckh, Kirchengesch.vbL 
xxii. p. 75— 110; Schmidt, Kirrhengesch. vol. iv. p. 274— 
<79; and Bower’s Lives of the Popes , vol. iv. p. 246—260. 
— Mur. 

* So though? Sarpi, Lettere Italiane , lett. lxxxiL p. 
452 ; Lenfant, Bibliolh Germamque, . tome x. p. 27; 
Uasaesus, Biblioth. Bremens. tom. viii. par. v. p. oSo , 
SSS Ir^stu. Hist. Eccles. p. 402, ed. 2. To whom might 
le added Wernsdort; Boeder, Holberg, and many 
vthers. I will not undertake the office of judge in this 
•ontroversy, yet I am of opinion there was something 
n this affiiir which deserves further investigation.— 
Few if any in modem times admit the reality of a 
S pope, and among the English Pope Joan has be- 
ome a^proverbial epithet for a fictitious character too 
idiculous to he mentioned in serious earnest. None of 
he contemporary writers mention such a pope, for the 
lassage in Anastasius Bibliothecarius, who then lived 
it Rome and wrote the Lives of the Popes , « undoubt- 
•iiiv «mnrious. It was nearly two centuries before any 
^iter^^s^rmed^thefach But from that time to the 
•eformation it was generally believed ; 
ally as Mosheim intimates. Piatina (Lives 0/ the Popes, 
fohn VII.) after relating the story Says:- ^ Hsecq^a 


5. Great as tlie vices and enotmlies ol 
many of the pontiffs were, they did not 
prevent the ^growth of the pontiJfe$d power 
and influence both in church and state 
i during these unhappy times. It db#k not 
indeed appear from any authentic docu- 
ments, that they acquired any fcew terri- 
tories in addition to those they had received 
from the bounty of the French kings. For 
what they tell us of the donations. of Lewis 
the Meek is destitute of probability; 3 nor 
is there more certainty in what many state 
that Charles the Bald in the year 875, 
when John VIII. had enabled him to gain 
the rank of emperor, relinquished all righ 
and jurisdiction over the city of Rome and 
its territory, and bestowed various othei 
gifts of immense value upon the pontiffs. 
Yet to all who read the history of thost 

- times it must be obvious, that the Roman 
pontiffs advanced in power, influence, 

’ wealth, and riches, from the age of Lewis 
! the Meek onwaid, and especially after tht 
L commencement of the reign of Charles tht 
i Bald. 4 

; 6. Upon the decease of Lewis II. [a.d. 

j 875] a violent war broke out among the 
descender ts of Charlemagne, each of them 
■ contending for the imperial dignity. The ! 
• Roman pontiff, John VIII., and with him 
! the Italian princes, eagerly seized this 

- opportunity to exclude the voice of all 
foreigners, and make the election of empe- 

. rors depend wholly on themselves. Hence 
I Charles the Bald, King of the Franks, 
t by a vast amount of money and other pre- 
f sents, and by still greater promises, in- 
5 duced the Roman pontiff and the. other ; 
" Italian princes, to proclaim him King of 
l Italy and Emperor of the Romans in a 
° public assembly aj>. 876. His successors 
e in the kingdom of Italy and in the imperial 


feigned sanctity that on the death of Leo IV. a.d. 855, 
she was chosen we., For something more than two 
years she Med Spitoal eJ&air with reputation, no one 
suspectmije^^ 1# fhe had taken one of her 
to her bed, and by him 
- - ! TTr^s«MraMnki. i — -.t. nearer her 



TrSb® the story of Pope Joan as “ a fabrication of later times, 

went to England, and then . 3 

* Btinau, Hist. Imp. German, tom. iii. p. 48 2, A c.; 
$& & Eccard. Hist. Francioe Oriental tom', it lib, xxxl p 
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dignity, Carloman and Charles the Eat, 
were likewise chosen by the Homan pontiff 
and the Italian princes. Afterwards tur- 
bulent times came on, in which those who 
promised most or who gave most, generally 
ascended the royal and imperial throne by 
the aid of the pontiffs. 1 

7. The power of the Boman pontiffs in 
matters of a religious nature, was augmented 
with equal rapidity and success, and nearly 
from the same causes. The wisest and most 
impartial among the Boman Catholic wri- 
ters acknowledge and prove, that from the 
time of Lewis the Meek, the ancient system 
of ecclesiastical law in Europe was gradually 
changed, and a new system introduced by 
the policy of the court of Borne. Bings 
and emperors suffered their rights in mat- 
ters of religion, which had been handed 
down to them from Charlemagne, to he in- 
sensibly taken from them. The power of 
bishops to make regulations ip matters of 
religion was prostrated, and the authority of 
ecclesiastical councils was diminished. For 
the Boman pontiffs, exulting in their prospe- 
rity and the daily accessions to their wealth, 
endeavoured to instil into the minds of all, 
and notwithstanding the opposition of the 
reflecting and of those acquainted with the 
ancient ecclesiastical constitution, they ac- 
| tually did instil into many the sentiment, that 
the bishop of Borne was constituted by J esus 
Christ a legislator and judge over the whole 
church; and therefore that other bishops 
derived all their authority solely from him, 
and that councils could decide nothing 
without his direction and approbation. 2 
* 8. To bring men to listen and assent to 

; this new system of ecclesiastical law, so 
: very different from the previous system, 

: there was need of ancient documents and 
j records with which it might be enforced and 
defended against the assaults of opponents. 

| Hence the Boman pontiffs procured the for- 
| gery, by their trusty friends, of conventions, 

I acts of councils, epistles, and other docu- 
| meats ; by which they might make it appear 

I that, from the earliest ages of the church, the 
i B^au pontiffs possessed the same autho- 
{ rity aad power which they now claimed. a 
j | Atoqng these fraudulent documents ip sup- 

'» f Tftisff ‘ illustrated by Sigenius, jpe Regno Itqtia, 

; ,j and by tbebth^r Wc^ers of German and Italian history. 

i Seel fflxe* exeellentwork of an unknown writer who 
signs himself D. B. entitled,,# ts£. du Droit' Ecclesias. 

\ PvfoUque Francois ; first published, Lpndop, 3737, 2 
, , vols. Sr&i aa$. latriyrepubisbed splendidly in a larger 
| form. The: anchor neatly and acutely points out the 
i steps by which the Boman pontiffs advanced their 
i power. Of the ninth century he treats in vol. L p. ISO, 

I &c. [Bower's Lives of the Popes* vols, fv. and v. ; 

I I Planck, Gesch. & Christ?. EirehR Gesellschafts- Verfas- 

sung, vols. it and iii — Mm , ; *■ A ^ 

a It is no improbable sapposttion that these and other 
documents, such as the donations* of Constantine and 
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port of the Bomisli power, the so-called De- 
cretal Epistles of the pontiffs of the early 
centuries hold perhaps the first rank. They 
were produced by the ingenuity of an obscure 
man who falsely assumed the name of Isi- 
dore, bishop of Seville. 4 Some vestiges of 
these fabricated epistles appeared in the 
preceding century; 5 but they were first 
published and appealed to in support of the 
claims of the Boman pontiffs in this cen- 
tury. 6 Of similar origin and value are the 
decrees of a Boman council said to have 
been held under Sylvester (a.i>. 324), but 

Lewis the Meek, were fabricated with the privity and 
approbation of the Roman pontiffs. Per who can be- 
lieve that the pontiffs, who made use of these writings 
during many ages to substantiate thoir authority and 
their prerogatives, would have ventured to confront 
kings, princes, ecclesiastical councils, and bishops, 
with the fictions and impositions of private individuals ? 
In that age frauds for the benefit of the church and of 
God were deemed lawful : so that it is not strange that 
the Roman pontiffs should suppose they did no moral 
wrong, by permitting and approving the fabrication of 
such papers as would be a rampart and bulwark to the 
see of St. Peter. 

4 That the author of these Epistles wished to be re- 
garded as Isidore, a distinguished Spanish bishop 4 of the 
sixth century, or tospeak more defi*itely r thathe wished 
to make the world believe that these Epistles were col- 
lected by Isidore, is perfectly dear. See Fabrieius, 
JBiblioth. Lat. Medii JEvi, tom. v. p. 561 . The bishops 
were accustomed in token of their humility to subjoin 
to their names the word peceator {sinner); hence the 
author of this forgery annexed the surname Peceator to 
the assumed name of Isidore. Some of the transcribers, 
ignorant of the ancient customs and literature, cor- 
rupted this signature by exchanging Peceator for Mer- 
cator. And hence the fraudulent compiler of the 
Decretal Epistles is called Isidorus Mencator. [On the 
Whole subject of these Epistles, their origin, character, 
and effects, see Planck’s Gesch. d Christl. Kirchl Gesell- 
schafts - Verfass. vol. ii. p. 800 — 28 ; and Gieseler’s Test - 
Rook by Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 64- 69. — Mur. 

& See Calmet, Hist, de Lorraine* tome i. p. 528 ; B6h- 
mer, Prof, ad Novarn Editionem Juris Canon, tom. i. 
p. 10, 19, Notes. [Fleury says of them that “they 
crept to light near the close of the eighth century.” — 
Fleury, in Hut. Eccles . Biss. iv. sec. 1 ; and in the 
History itself, livr. asliv. sec. 22.-— Mur. 

6 The spuriousness of these Epistles has been demon- 
strated, not only by the Centuriatores Magdeburgenses 
and some others, but most learnedly and in an appro- 
priate treatise by David Blondell, in his Pseudo-Isido- 
rus et Turrianus vapulantes, Genev. 1628, 4to. And 
at the present day the friends of the Roman pontiff's 
who follow reason and truth confess the cheat. See 
Buddeus, Isagoge in Theologiam, tom. SI. p. 762. Add 
Constant, Prolegom. ad Epistolas Pontificum, tom, i, p» 
130, &c. { Fleury, Biss, prefixed to his Hist. Ecclds. 
tome xvi. [and still better in his Hist. Eccles. itself, E 
livr. xliv. sec. 22. These Epistles bearing the names 
of various Romish bishops from Clement I. to Damasus ; 
I. a.d. 384, are in the early collection of councils by ; 
Binnius ; but are not inserted in the Jhdlarium Mag-* 
num of Cherubini, published by authority of the court ^ ! 
of Rome near the close ef the seventeenth century. It’ 1 
is believed they axe now universally given up even by ‘ ' 
the Roman Catholics. The oldest papal Epistles now 
admitted by any to he: genuine are those collected by 
Dionysius Exiguus, whosays he could find hone by the 
pontiffs anterior to Syrlcius,,who succeeded Damasus I 1 
a.d, 385. The earliest In tiie, JBuUartum Magnum are ! 
those of Leo I. a.d. 443t.— Jfhr. [The best edition, of 
this authentic collection of bulls, &c. is that of Luxem- 
bourg in 19 vols. foL 1727— *1758. Them is now in 
course of publication 1st Borne .a cont^hation of fhis 
collection, of which 10 vols. fol. baveejreahy appeared, 
iLDs, 1835— 4T and that portion 
MM# brings down these pubffc doduanmls ef tile 
Roman court t© July, 1804 ^-R. * 
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which was never heard of by any one till the | 
ninth century, and than which nothing could 
be better suited to enrich and exalt above 
all human authority the Roman pontiff. 1 

9. There were indeed among the western 
bishops some discerning men who perceived 
that designs were formed against them and 
the church, in particular, the French 
bishops vigorously opposed the admission 
of these Epistles, and other spurious produc- 
tions, amongthe received books of ecclesias- 
tical law. But these men were overcome 
by the pertinacity of the Roman pontiffs, 
especially by Nicholas I. And as in the 
subsequent times all science and learning 
forsook the Roman world, there scarcely 
remained any one able or even disposed to 
controvert these pious frauds. How great 
the evils to which they gave rise, and how 
audaciously the Roman pontiffs abused 
them to overthrow the ancient system of 
church government, to weaken the autho- 
rity of bishops, to increase their own reve- 
nues and emoluments, and to abridge the 
prerogatives of kings and princes, number- 
less facts in the history of the subsequent 
centuries will show. Nor is this denied at 
the present day by respectable and honest 
men, even though in other respects favour- 
ably disposed towards the Romish church 
and its supreme head,* 

10. The estimation in which a monastic 
life was held was astonishingly .great, both 
in the eastern and western empire. In the 
former, this excessive estimation had long 
existed; but among the Latins, it dates 


only from the preceding century. Hence 
even kings and dukes and counts, abandon- 
ing their honours and their wealth, volun- 
tarily retired to monasteries, to devote 
themselves to the service of God. Of this 
a large number of examples occurred, in 
Italy, France, Spain, and Germany, during 
this century; and there were several also 
in the preceding century. Those who in 
their lifetime could not bring themselves to 
the resolution of abandoning society, would 

J.1 txt Vi OH nVITICf. 


1 See Launoi, Be Cura Ecclesice erga Pauperes et 
Miseros, cap. i. observ. i. p. 576, of his Opp. tom. U. 
par. ii. [Likewise Cabassut, Notitia Eccles. p. 132, and 
Pagi, Crttica in Baron . ad ann. 324, sec. 17, 18, who do 
not hesitate to pronounce this council a fiction. — Mur. 
[The view of these decretals and other forgeries taken 
by German Roman Catholics of the present day may be 
seen in Bollinger's History of the Church, translated by 
Cox, vol. ii. p. 197, Sec. He admits them to be spurious, 
but the reasons he assigns for their having been forged 
are different from those usually put forward by the 
French Romanist writers. — B. . , . 

a See Launoi, Be Begin Potentate tn Caunt Matri- 
monial, in his Opp. .tom. par. n. p. 764 ; and Constant, 
Pratf. ad Epist . Bom. Ponttf. tom. i. p. 127, «c. 
rFleury, Biss. vii. sec. 5, in But. Eccles . [Latin trans.] 
ga V3 Falsae Isidori Becretales, circa octayi finem 
aycyil invectse, jurisdictionem ecclesiasticam in tribus 
axticulis admodum concusserunt, scilicet quoad concilia, 
indicia episcoporum, et appeilationes.” See also diss. 
iv sec. 1, &c. ; Be Marca, Be Concordta Sacerd, et 
Imp, Db. vii. cap. xx. sec. 1, &c. “Sub secunda Re- 
gum nostrorum dynastia novum jus canonicum in eccle- 
Stom Gallicanam, seque ac in ceteras Occidents pro- 
vincial, introduci cceptura est, inventis earn %n rent 
mppodtitiis Mis veterran Pontificum Romanorum epis- 
toltt. in auibus extant quam plurima constitute prorsus 
-j, yeterum canonum statues.” But while these 
her Catholic writers trace the commencement of 
i revolution in the constitution of the Cauiolic 
* the Bepretal Epistles, and other forgeries of 
■ ! and ifinth centuries, they say it was, only tiie 
juezrt I for t&e solution was not completed 
ietowidaibh of the Decretum of Gratian in 
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yet demand the monastic garb when dying, 
and actually put it on before they left the 
world, that they might enjoy the prayers 
and spiritual succours of .the fraternity 
among whom they were received. Another 
and a striking proof of the high estimation 
in which monks were held, was the custom of 
the emperors and kings of the Franks in, 
this century of calling monks and abbots 
to their courts, and intrusting them with 
civil affairs and business of great .moment, 
both at home and in foreign countries. F or 
those unsuspecting princes thought that no 
persons could more safely be entrusted with 
the management of public affairs, than men 
of such sanctity and piety-men who had 
subdued all their natural desires and become 
free from all concupiscence. . Hence it is 
that in the history of these times we read 
of so many abbots and monks who per- 
formed the functions of ambassadors, com- 
missioners or extraordinary judges, and 
ministers of state, ofteif indeed successfully, 
but not seldom unsuccessfully. * . 

11. And yet those who conferred such 
honours upon monks and the monastic life, 
did not deny that most of that dass led 
vicious lives ; and they laboured to reform 
their morals and render them obedient to 
their monastic rules. The efforts, of Lewis 
the Meek, especially, in this particular de- 
serve notice. That emperor employed 
Benedict, abbot of Aniane and afterwards 
of Jjndre, a man distinguished for piety and 
the .fear of God, to reform the monasteries, 
first m Aquitaine and then throughout the 
kingdom of France, and to purge them of 
the enormous vices which had crept into 
them; and afterwards In the council [of 
abbots assembled] at Aix-la-Chapelle.A,D. 
817, in which the same Benedict presided, 
he caused excellent canons to. be enacted 
for restoring the prostrate. discipline of the 
monasteries. This Benedict therefore who 
has been called the second father of the 
western monks, subjected all of them tothe 
single rule of St. Benedict of Monte Cas- 
sino, suppressing all diversities of rites and 
customs and introducing one uniform rule; 
he also banished the grosser vices from the 
monasteries ; and he brought all associa- 
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tions of monks, who had before been bound 
together by no ties, to become in a sense 
one body or society. 1 This discipline flou- 
rished for a while, but from various causes 
it gradually declined; and at the end of 
this century such devastations had every- 
where occurred both in church and state, 
that only some slight traces of it remained 
in a few places. 

12. The order of canons, which was de- 
vised by Chrodegang and had been exten- 
sively introduced in the preceding century, 
Lewis the Meek cherished with great care 
and extended through all the provinces of 
his empire. He also added an order of 
'•anonesses, which had been unknown in 
the Christian world till that time. 9 Tor 
; both he caused rules to be drawn up in the 
council of Aix-la-Chapelle, a.d. 817, super- 
seding the rule of Chrodegang; and these 
' new rules continued to be followed in most 
of the convents of canons and canonesses till 
the twelfth century, although they were disa- 
greeable to the court of Home. The compiler 
of the rule for canons was undoubtedly Ama- 
larius, a presbyter of Metz ; but whether he 
also drew up that for canonesses is uncer- 
tain. 5 From this time onward numerous 
convents of canons and canonesses were 


1 See Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. sseeul. 
ir. par. i praef. p. 27, and praef. ad sseeul. v. par. xxv. 
also his Annul. Ord. S. Bened. tom. ii. p. 430, &c. and 
many other places in that volume ; Calmet, Hist, de 
Lorraine , tome i. p. 596. Concerning Benedict of 
Aniane and his merits generally, see the Acta Sanctor. 
tom. ii. Febr. p 606, and Hut . Litter, de la France , 
tome iv. p. 447, &c. [Also the Life of Benedict by 
Ardo, one of his disciples, in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. 
Ord L Bened. sseeul. iv. par. i tom. v. p. 183 — 215. This 
Benedict appears to have been a very sincere man and 
a great reformer of the monasteries ; that is, one who 
brought them to greater uniformity in dress, living, 
worship, and usages. He was himself most rigorous 
in voluntary mortifications ; and the rule of St. Bene- 
dict he reverenced, as if it had come immediately from 
God and was the only true guide to heaven — Mur. 

2 See Mabillon, Armal. Ord. Bened. tom. ii. p. 428, 
&c. 

3 Tbomassin, Disciplina Fccles. Vet. et Nova , par. i. 
lib* iii. cap. xlii. xliii. &c.; Muratori, Antig. Ital Me- 
dii JEvi , tom. v. p. 185, 540, &c. and all the writers who 
treat of the order of canons, though they are not all of 
equal value. The least worthy of credit are those who, 
belcuging themselves to the order of canons, have 
treated of the origin and progress of that order ; as e.g. 
B&ymund Chapponel, Hist, des Chanoines , Paris, 1699, 
8vo. For these writers are so attached to the order 
that they usually trace its origin hack to Christ himself 
and his Apostles, or at least to the first ages of the 
Christian church. [This ordinance of Lewis for regu- 
lating the order of canons is in Harduin, Concilia , tom. 
Iv. p. 1055 — 1180. The following abstract by Schlegel 
contains its most essential features: — “It contains 145 
articles, of which the first If 3 are mere extracts from 
the fathers, and acts of councils describing the duties 
Of bishops and priests. These are followed by two 
sermons of Augustine on living in associations. T hen 
commence the rules framed by this council, First the 
prevailing error, that the prescriptions of the Gospel 
were obligatory only upon monks and clergymen, is 
confuted; and then the distinction between monks and 
canons is defined. The latter may wear linen, eat 
flesh, hold private property* and enjoy that , of the 
church; the former cannot Yet equally with the 
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founded in every part of Europe* and en- 
dowed with ample revenues by pious indivi- 
duals. But this institution degenerated like 
the others, and very soon became widely 
different from what it was designed to be. 4 

13. Of the writers among the Greeks the 
following were the most distinguished. 
Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, a 
man of superior talents and of various and 
extensive knowledge. His j Bibliotheca^ 
Epistles, and other writings are yet highly 
valuable. Xicephorus, also patriarch 
of Constantinople, who wrote against 
the opposers of images and some other 

monks they should avoid all vices and practise virtue. 
They should live in well secured cloisters containing 
dormitories, refectories, and other necessary apart- 
ments. The nnmber of canons in each cloister should 
be proportioned to the ^exigencies of the church to 
which it belonged. In their dress they should avoid 
the extravagances of ornament and finery, and likewise 
uwcfeanliness and negligence, &c. The second part of 
the rule relates to canonesses, and contains twenty- 
eight articles. The first six are extracts from the 
fathers, and relate to the duties of ladies who consecrate 
themselves to God. They may have private property, 
yet must commit the management of it to some kinsman 
or friend by a public act or assignment. They may 
also have waiting-maids, and eat in the refectory and 
sleep in the dormitory. They are be veiled and to 
dress in black. Their busines^ljnust be prayer, read- 
ing, and labouring with their hands; and especially 
they must fabricate their own clothing from tire flax 
and wool given to them. ” — Mur. 

* Calmet, Hut. de Lorraine , tome i. p. 591 ; Hist. 
Litter, de la Franc, tome iv. p. 536, &c. 

6 See Camusat, Hist, des Journaux, tome i. p. 87, &c 
[Photius was of nonle parentage, well educated, and 
perl xaps the greatest genius of his age. He certainly 
was a great scholar. While in chil life he cultivated 
all learning sacred and profane. He was commander 
of the imperial body-guards, first senator of Constanti- 
nople, and chief private secretary to the emperor. He 
was also employed on embassies. During a Syrian 
embassy he wrote his famous Bibliotheca or Mvpio/JtjS- 
Xoy, giving a critical account of 280 authors whom he 
had read, and frequently also summaries of their con- 
tents with considerable extracts. As many of these 
authors are no longer extant, "the account of them by 
Photius is extremely valuable. In the year 858 the 
emperor Michael III. deposed Ignatius, the patriarch 
of Constantinople; and Photius was ordained sub- 
deacon, deacon, priest, and patriarch, in four successive 
days. The friends of Ignatius and the bishops of Rome 
refused to acknowledge Photius as a legitimate patri- 
arch. Yet he held the office till a.d. 867, when having 
offended the emperor, he was deposed and Ignatius was 
restored. But in the year 877 Ignatius died, and Pho- 
tius again took the chair till a.d. 886, when the new 
emperor, Leo the Philosopher, deposed and banished 
him to a convent in Armenia, where he died about a.d. 
890. Tbe Bibliotheca of Photius, Gr. and Lat. with the 
notes of Heeschellus (the very faulty Latin by Schott), 
was first published 1601, fol. and has been several times 
reprinted. The latest edition is that by Bekher, Ber- 
lin, 1824, in 2 vols. 4to. His treatise against the new 
Marti ch seans or Paulieians, is in Wolflus Anecdota 
Grceca, and in Gallandius, Biblio. Vet* Patrum, tom. 
xiii- p. 603, &c. His Epistles to the number of 248 were 
published, Gr. and Lat. by R. Montague, Lon. 1651, fbl. 

, His Nomocanon or collection of canons, with the Com- 
mentary of Balsamon, was published. Or. and Lat. by 
both tbe Justells ; the last in his Biblioth. Juris Cannon. 
Paris, 1662, tom. ii. p. 789. Several additional letters 
and tracts have crept to light in different collections : 
but his extensive commentaries on Steripture, his large 
lexicon, and several smaller works remain stfll'hi MS. 
For an account of bis writings see Fabricius, Bt&lld. 
Grceca. vol; ix. p. SI 1—519. Of his public life and th* 
controversies in which he was ihvofvedl nbt|ce-iriti 
: taken in the next chapter, sect. 27, ' ,v ' ' ; 
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14. At the head of the Latin writers may 
justly be placed Rabanus Maurus, whose 
last office was that of archbishop of Mentz. 
He was the common preceptor of Germany 
and France, with whom no one in this cen- 
tury can be compared, either for genius or 
extent of learning or the multitude of books 
he composed. Whoever acquaints himself 
with the opinions of Rabanus Maurus, 
learns all that the best of the Latins 
thought and believed for about four cen- 
turies; for his writings were in the hands 
of all the learned. 1 Agobard of Lyons, a 


deposed and banished a.d. 858. In the year 867 Pho- 
tius, his competitor, was deposed and Ignatius restored. 
He died in 878 aged 80 years. Two letters and on8 dis- 
course of his are extant, Latin, in Harduin, Concilia, 
tom. v. p. 791, 872, 937. 

Metrophanes, metropolitan of Smyrna, a.d. 858, 859, 
and a.d. 867 — 880. He was a strenuous op poser of 
Photius and rose as he fell. He has left us a letter 
giving us the history of "Photius from a.d. 858 to 870, 
which is extant, in Latin, in Baronius, AnnaJes , ad ann. 
870, sec. 453, and Or. and Lat. in Harduin, Concilia , 
tom. v. p. illl. 

Basil the Macedonian, Greek emperor from a.d. 807 
—886. He wrote exhortations to his son Leo, some 
orations, addresses, and epistles, still extant, besides 
some things which are lost. 

Michael Psellus, a philosopher who flourished a.d. 
870, is supposed to have written some of the pieces 
which go under the name of another Michael Psellus 
who lived in the eleventh century ; particularly a pa- 
raphrase on most of the books of Aristotle, a Dialogue 
on the operations of demons, a tract concerning de- 
mons, &c. 

Stylianus, sumamed Mapa, metropolitan of Neo- 
Cesarea in the Provincia Euphratensis, who flourished 
about a.d. 870. He was a strong partisan of Ignatius 
in opposition to Photius, for which he suffered a tem- 
porary deprivation of his see. He has left us two Epis- 
tles Gr. and Lat. in Harduin, Concilia, tom. v. p. 1122, 
1130. 

Michael, the monk, Syncellus to the patriarch, Igna- 
tius, flourished a.d. 878, and wrote an Encomium on 
Ignatius, extant, Gr. and Lat. in Harduin, Concilia, 
tom. v. p. 1009, and a life of Theodorus Studites, from 
which Baronius in his Annales has made various ex- 
tracts. 


George, chartophylax of the great church at Con- 
stantinople, and archbishop of Nicomedia about a.d. 
880. He was a warm friend of Photius. Several ora- 
tions and some poems of his in praise of saints are ex- 
tant, Gr. and Lat. in Combefis, Auctur. Nov. Paris, 
1648, tom. L p. 995. 

Leo the Philosopher, Greek emperor from a.d. 886 to 
a.d. 911. He has left us sixteen sacred orations, some 
letters and tracts, ECpo^etpor vopuicov sive Delectus Leg um 
in lx. Tituli, a huge digest of the laws oi the Greek 
empire, published, Paris, 1647, Gr. and Lat. in 7 vols. 
fol. Novella Constitutiones iii. and Tactica seu de Re 
Militari. 

“Nicolaus, surnamed Mysticus, patriai ch of Constan- 
tinople from a.d. 892 to a.d. 903, when be was deposed 
md banished for opposing the divorce of the empress 
arid: the marriage of another. But in 911 he was re- 
store<a apd lived till 924. He has left us eight Epistles, 
extant to' the Concilia , or in Baronius, Annales . — 
Mur. 


1 See flie Acta Sander, tom, i. ?ebr p. 500; Hist. 
Litter, de to France, tome v. p. 151. [Also, MabUlon, 
Acta Scmctor. OrcL Bened. tom. vi. p, 1—45. Raba- 
nus, or Hrabanus, surnemea Maurus, was of French 
extract and horn of respectable parentage at Mentz, 
A.D. 776. He studied ftyst at Fuida, where he vas 
made deacon in 801. The next year he removed to 
Tours to study under the famous Alenin. After one 
or two years he returned to Fulda, and was made head 
of the school there at the age of twenty-five. As an in- 
structor he was so celebrated as to draw, young men of 
talents from a great distance. ' Among ms pupils were 
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man of character and discernment and not 
destitute of learning, would have deserved 
more commendation, if he had not been a 
defender of tbe rebellion of the sons oi 
Lewis the Meek against their own father.* 
Hilduin obtained notoriety by his work 
entitled Areopagitica . 3 Eginhard, abbot 
of Seligenstadt, the celebrated author of 
the life of Charlemagne and of other works, 
was particularly attentive to the elegance ot 


Walafrid Strabo, Servatus Lupus, and others, who were 
among the flrst scholars of their age. In the year 822 
he was made abbot of Fulda, in which office he was for 
a time popular; but at length the monks complained 
that he was so engaged in writing books as to neglect 
his active duties. He now resigned his abbacy and re- 
tired to a literary life. This was in 842. Five years 
after he was made archbishop of Mentz ; in which 
office he continued till his death a.d. 857. He wrote 
commentaries on all the canonical books and several of 
the apocryphal; also, sermons, letters, and tracts. — 
Most of his works as published are comprised in 6 vols. 
fol. Cologne, 1627. — Mur. [This celebrated writer is 
entitled to a more extended notice than is here given. 
Those who are desirous to obtain further information on 
his life, character, and works, will And the amplest de- 
tails in Bahr, Geschichte der Ro'mis. Liter . suppl. vol. 
part iii. p. 415 — 443. For a brief notice of his poetical 
writings see the same vol. p. 105. See also Oomingius, 
De Scriptoribus , saec. ix. cap. i. p. 104, and' Brucker. 
Hist. Cnt. Phil. tom. i. p. 612. — R. 

* Colonia, Hist. Littir.de la Ville de Lyon, tome ii. p. 
93 ; Nouveau Dictionnaire Histor. Critique, tome 1. p. 
178; Hist. Litter, de la France? tome iv. p. 567, &c. 
[and Cave’s Hist. Liter, tom. ii. Agobard was a 
Frank, called from Spain to be coadjutor of Leidrad, 
archbishop of Lyons a.d. 813, whom he afterwards suc- 
ceeded. He was a man of an ardent, independent mind, 
of great learning and inflexibility. He attacked the 
superstitions of the age, so far as he discovered them, 
with boldness ; was very zealous against the Jews, to 
whom the French kings were disposed to grant privi- 
leges ; and taking sides with Lotbaire and Pepin against 
their father, Lewis the Meek, he went so far that on a 
reconciliation between those sovereigns he was deprived 
of his bishopric. However he was restored and held his 
office till his death in 840. He attacked Felix of Urgel, 
wrote against image-worship, against the trial by or- 
deal, and against the belief that evil spirits can produce 
storms and bail and thunder; and when some pretended 
witches were arraigned before him he caused them to be 
whipped till they confessed that they deceived the peo- 
ple in order to gain a livelihood. His works were first 
published by Masson, Paris, 1605, 8vo; and much bet- 
ter, together with those of Leidrad his predecessor and 
Amulo his successor, by Baluze, Paris, 1666, 2 vols. 8vo. 
— Mur. [And in Gallandius, Biblio . Vet. Patr. tom. xiii. 
p. 405, &c. On his life and writings see Bahr. 
Geschichte der Ro'mts. Liter . suppl. vol. par. iii. p. 383, 
&c. ; < Brucker, Hist. Cnt. Phil. tom. iii. p, 629. — R. 

* Hist. Litter . de la France, tome iv. p. 607 [and 

Cave, Hist. Liter, tom, ii. Hilduin was made abbot 
of St. Denys about a.d. 814, and of St. Germain near 
Paris in 816 ; also arch-chaplain of the palace. Afret* 
being in great favour with Lewis the Meek, he joined 
the rebellion of his sons and was deprived of Ms offices, 
and banished to Corbey in Saxony a.d. 830. But soon 
after he was restored to his Parisian abbacies. Lewis 
now directed him to write a full history of St. Dionysius^ 
the founder of his monastery and the reputed- first 
bishop of Paris. This Hilduin executed to hiSfamous 
Areopagitica . He there makes Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite, mentioned Acts xvii. 34, after being 1 bishop of 
Athens, to have travelled to Rome, thence to Arles, ana 
at last to Paris where he founded the monastery of ; 
Denys (DionysinskoonvertedVast numbers, was bishop 
of that region, and at length suffered martyrdom in the 
reign of Domitdan. To him also he ascribes all the 
works which go under toe name 4 - cif ’'Dlo3gh&tt : . iMp 
Areopagite. This is Ms femous , ' 

bundle of idle tales once indeed generally bo' v.ved, hi 
now universally reje< 
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his style and was .not destitute of other ex- . 
cellences. 1 Claudius of Turin is in repu- j 
tation at this day for his exposition of i 
certain books of Scripture, and for his i 
Chronology.® Freculphus of Lisieux, s J 
whose Chronicon is still extant compiled ! . 
almost entirely in the very words of the i 
ancient writers.* Servatus Lupus, whose « 

Epistles and tracts are still extant, ranks 
among the most agreeable writers of those 
;imes ; nor was he so much lacking in acute- 
aess of mind as in elegance and extent of 
earning. 4 Drepanius Floras, called also 
Floras Magister, has left us Poems, Exposi- 
tions of some books of Scripture, and a few 
other writings." 6 Christian Druthmar ex- 
pounded the Gospel of St. Matthew.® 

1 Hist. Litter, de let France , , tome iv. p. 550; and his ■ 

Life of Charlemagne, by Schmmcke. [See 

above, p. 276, note 2.— Mur. 1 

2 See Simon, Critique de la Biblioth. Eccles. de M. - 
Du Pin, tome l p 284. [Claudius was a native of 
Spain, and educated under Felix of Urgel In 812 or i 
813 he became a presbyter in the court of Lems the 
Meek, and commenced writing commentaries;. In 821 
LewS made him bishop of Turin. He immediately set 
himself against all image-worship, and even removed 
and destroyed the pictures and images throughout his 
diocese. This excited strong opposition and involved 
him in controversy all his life. Yet he persevered, de- 
nounced image-worship as idolatry, denied that the 
cross was to be honoured, disapproved of pilgrimages, 
questioned the supremacy of the pope, *c. Hence 
some have considered him as a great former, and as 
the founder of the sect of the Waldenses. He certainly 
opposed some of the superstitions of the age; and pro- 
bably contributed to preserve more independence ot the 
pope and greater purity of doctrine and worship in the 
Alpine countries, than in most other parts of Europe. 
The catholics have never been partial to him. indeed 
they tax him with great errors. Yet he wasneyer 
arraigned as a heretic, nor removed from his bishopnc 
till his death about a.d. 839. His commentary on the 
Epistle to the Galatians is in the Biblioth. Pair. tom. 
xiv p 134. His ‘other commentaries, though not in- 
ferior perhaps to those of Rabanus, still lie in MS. 
Probably they are unfavourable to popery, for it ap- 
pears that he maintained the original parity of bishops 
and presbyters. He wrote on Genesis, Exodus, Leviti- 
cus on the GoSpel of Matthew, on the Epistles of Paul, 
a Bhort Scripture Chronology, and tracts on the wor- 
ship of images and saints which are lost except large 
fragments quoted by his antagonists. See Cave, Hut. 
Liter . ; Fleury, Hist. Eccles. Hr. r. xlvu.chap xx. xxi. 
Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. xxm. p. 281, 407, &c. 
and Milner’s Church Hist. cent. Lx. chap, ill- — Mur. 
[See Simon, Hist. Cnt. des pnneipaux comment, du 
Nov Test. p. 353. The Protfationes of Claud, to his 
exposition of Leviticus and of the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, and his Dicta in Lectionem on Matthew’s Gospel 
are given by Mabillon, Vet. Anal. tom. i. p. 40. At- 
tention has been recently directed to his unpublished 
works; see Rudelbach, Claudii Tanr. Epis. ir^ditorum 

' oparum specirmna, with a preliminary dissertation on 
bltf doctrines and works, Copen. 1824, 8vo. His Pro- 
! > to his commentaries on St Paul’s Epistles has 

tmn lately published by Cardinal Mai in his Scriptorum 
‘'Vet, novd cdOActio, tom. vii. p. 274. Respecting this 
remarkable man, whose character has been viewed 
under opposing aspects by Romanists and Protestants, 
Bkhr, Ges.d&r Jtpmis. Lit. Suppl. vol. part ifu p. 372, 
refers to Gudin’s, Comment . de Script . Eccl. tom .ii. p. 
27, &c. NicoL Anton. BibUo. Vet. Hitp. tom.vi. p. 5; 
Tiraboschi, Storia ddla letterat . ItaL voL HL p.u205, 
&c.; and some other authorities — R. • 

s J*reculphu%was a Benedictine monk of Fulda, and 
was made bishop before a.d. 824. Lewis the Meek 
sent him as an envoy, to the pope a.d. 829. He was 
present in various councils a.d. 825* 835, 837, 846, and 
849,, and died about a.d. 850. His Chronicon is ir 
twelve books; the first seven extend from the creatior 
to the Christian era, the other five reach to a.d. 606 
The work was' published, Cologne, 1539, foL Heidelb 
1597, 8vo, and m the Biblioth , JPotr. tom. xiv. p. lfi^l 
[$ee also BShr, Geschichte der. Mm. Lit 
Suppl. vol. pari, iii. p. 181, Freculphus was note inert 
chronicler and compiler ; he had also a high, char^cte: 
for learning. Trithemius describes jhhn; as,“vir h 
, dirinls scripturis sfudiosissimus et velde perfhias^^atq^ 

e ; 

! ; portion of his Chronicon, Sigbertns Gemblaeensis h 

his De Script. Eccles. cap. xc. says “ Difiioultatem 

Btiam intercurrentium quaestionum enodare non ne- 
rlexit et interponendo divinae historUe seoulares his- 
;orias, contemporalitates regnorum sibi coaptans, con- 
Bummavit hoc opus an septem libris.”— R. 

4 Hist. Litter de la France , tome v. p. 255. [Lupus 
surnamed Servatus was a French Benedictine xnonkef 
Ferrara. From about a.d. 828 he spent eight years at 
Fulda under Rabanus ; then some time at Seligenstadt 
with Eginhard. He next went to court, and in 842 
was made abbot of Ferrara. He was in several coun- 
cils and once envoy to Rome. His death was after 
a.d. 861. He wrote Liber de Tribus Qxusstionibus, 
free-will, predestination, and the superabundance of 
Christ’s merits ; also a Collectaneum on the same sub- 
jects, the life of St. Wigbert, the life of St._Maximin 
of Treves, and one hundred and thirty Epistles; all 
well edited by Baluze, Paris, 1664, 8vo, and then in the 
Biblioth . Patr. tom. xiv. p. 1.— Mosheim’s account oi 
his style seems not very consistent. Lupus wrote in 
an easy, flowing style, tolerably chaste for that age, but 
not very vigorous nor very brilliant, yet on the whole 
agreeable. — Mur. [His works appeared in an improved 
edition at Antwerp, 1710, 8vo. Du Pin in his Biblio. 
des Auteurs Eccles. tome vii. p. 175, gives a still more 
favourable view of his learning and his style of compo- 
sition. “ En considerant Loup comme dooteur eccle- 
siastique, je puis dire que non seulement il Atoit tree 
vers6 dans les belles lettres et dans les sciences profanes, 
mais aussi dans la doctrine et dans la discipline de 
1’egJise, et dans les cents des pdres latius; etquil 
n’ecrivoit pas seulement avec puretA, avec Agrementet ‘ 
avec politesse, mais aussi avec beaucoup de sokaite 
d’esprit et de justesse.’’ BShr, a still more <«>mpeteat 
critic of Latin style, describes this opinion of Du Pm 
as “ ein gerechtes und nicht wohl zu bestreitendes 
Urtheil and he afterwards speaks in very decided 
terms of the eloquence and purity of Lupus’s epistolary 
style:— “ weleher die lateinische sprache nut eben so 
grosser Leichtigkeit als selbst Zierlichkeit zubehandeha 
verstand.” Geschichte der Remit. Lit . Suppl. vol. 
part, iii p. 457 and 459. — R. 

5 Colonia, Hist. Litter . de Lyon, tome iL p. 135 ; 
Hist. Litt&r. de la France, tome v. p. 213, &c. [Floras 
was a deacon in the church at Lyons, and flourished 
about a.d. 837, yet he was a Writer as late as a.b. 852. 

His commentaries on all the epistles of Paul axe printed 
as the work of Bede. They are a compilation from 
Cyprian, Hilary, Ambrose, and abput nine other fathers. 

He also wrote on the canon of the mass, , on using 
compulsion with the Jews, on the eleetion and duties 
of a bishop, a commentary pn the Psalms, three 
books on predestination against John Sootus, nine 
noetic paraphrases of some psalms. Hymns, and Epis- 
tles, and five other poems. Some of these are pub- 
. lished, in the Biblioth. Patr. tern. viii. and xv. Mn- 
billon, Anatect. tom. VKi D’Achery, Sptcileg. tom. mb; 

[ Mauguin, VindicUe Gratiee, &c. tom. i. &c. The rest 
; were never printed. — Mur. [See a full account of his 
i life and an analysis of his various works in B&ir, 

1 Gesch. der Mm. Lit. Suppl. vol. part ui. p. 447, &c. 

{ , 

l 6 IhLL Litter, de la France , tome v. p. 84. [Druth 

. mar was a French Benedictine monk of Corbey and 
„ flourished about a.d. 840. His commentary on Mat- 
£, Hhew is so opposed to the doctrine of transubstantiation 
„ that the friends of that doctrine have laboured hard to 
a prove the work corrupted by the Lutherans, but m 
r vain, for it was first published before Luther began to 
i assail popery in the year 1514, by Edm. Albertin. It 
e is now in the Bibtioth. Fatnm, tom. je*., Vh 8|. ^ Sie©* 
e Cave, Hist. Liter, tom. VL—Mur. Il cannot, 

1 edition of Druthmar’s Commentary,, by 
x | though it is also quoted in Davidson’s Sacked 

!>, r- 1 1 
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Godeschalcus, a monk of Orbais, is ren- 
dered immortal by the controversies re- 
specting divine grace and predestination to 
which he gave rise. 1 Paschasius Radbert, 
a man of fame in the controversies respecting 
the Lord’s supper, has left us beside other 
works a book on that subject, which af- 
forded matter for a long debate in that age. 2 
Bertram or Ratramn, a monk of Corbey, 
was the principal antagonist of Radbert. 
His tract on the Lord’s supper, drawn up 

by order of Charles the* Bald, occasioned 1 
likewise much debate among the learned. 3 
Haymo of Halberstadt wrote books of 
various sorts, which are specimens rather 
of industry than of genius and learning. 4 
Walafrid Strabo deserved well of the 
church in that age by his Poems, his Lives 
of Saints, and his Exposition of difficult 
passages of Scripture. 5 Hincmar of Rheims 
deserves a very honourable place among 
the Latin writers of this century For his 
writings on various subjects show that his 
mind was not of the ordinary class, but 
elevated, independent, and zealous for 

p. 168. The edition of 1514 was at Strasburg by 
Jacobus Wimplielmgus. See also Bahr, ubi supra, p, 
40). 

1 See below, chap. iii. sec. 22, 23, of this century, 
Godeschalcus or Gotteschalbus was of Saxon origin, 
and educated in the monastery of Fulda. When ar- 
rived at manhood he wished no longer to lead a mo- 
nastic life,* but was compelled to it on the ground that 
his father had devoted him to such a life in his child- 
hood, and that no human power could vacate the 
transaction. He now removed to Orbais, was ordained 
a presbyter, and was so distinguished as a scholar that 
he was sumamed Fulgentius. Upon some disaffection 
between him and the bishop of the diocese, he travelled 
to Italy and thence to Dalmatia and Pannonia. Au- 
gustine was his favourite author, and ne now began to 
advance the opinions of Augustine respecting divine 
grace and a twofold predestination. Many favoured 
those views, but more were opposed to them. The 
synod of Mentz a.d. 847 condemned his sentiments; 
and the president, Rabanus Mauras, sent him to Hinc- 
mar, archbishop of Rheims, to whose diocese he be- 
longed. The next year he was arraigned before the 
synod of Chiersey. condemned, degraded, and shut up 
by Hincmar in the monastery of Hauteville ; and after 
twenty-one years’ confinement died in prison. He 
persevered to the last in his opinions and was denied 
Christian burial. He wrote two statements of his 
faith, a longer and a shorter, both of which ax o extant. 
In one of them he offered to be cast into boiling water 
or oil, and to stake the truth of his doctrine on the 
issue. He also wrote a letter or two and a tract on 
predestination; but they are lost See Cave’s Hist. 
Liter . Mauguin, Vindicice Prcedestinationis et Gratice, 
tom. Ii. p. 45, Ac.; Cellot, Hist Gotteschalci Prasdesti- 
natinni ; Sehroeclch, Kirchengesch. voL xxiv. p. 5, Ac. 
Milner, Church Hist cent. ix. chap. iv. — Mur. [See 
also Ussher’s tract, Gotteschalci et Predest. Controv. ab 
eo motce historia, Ac Dub. 1631, 4to. At the end. he 
published for the first time the two Confessions of Got- 
teschalcus, which are reprinted by Mauguin in his 
Veter. Auctor. de Prcedest. et Gratia, Ac. tom i. p. 5. 
Various other authorities ancient and modern, referring 
to this persecuted monk and his controversies, may be 
seen in Bahr, ubi supra, p. 480. —D. 

* Paschasius Radbert was a French monk born about 
A.D. 786. In the year 844 he became abbot of Corbey 
in France. He was a member of the synod of Chiersey 
which condemned Godeschalcus a.d. 849; and died 
Apr. 26. a.d 851. The Protestants regard him as the 
man who introduced the doctrine of transubstantiation 
into the Romish church. Bereng&rius taxed him with 
this, and even Bellarmin (Da Script. Eccies. p. 288) 
says ; Hie auctor primus fuit, qui serio et copiose scripsit 
de veritafce corporis et sanguinis Domini in Eucharistia. 
But Mabillon {Acta Sanetor. Ord. Bened. tom. vi« 
praef. p. ix. &c.) endeavours to confute this charge. 
He wrote expositions of Matthew, of the book of 
Lamentations, of the 44th Psalm, he Sacramento Ccr * 
ports et Sanguinis D.N. Jesu , ad Pacidum Liber i — he 
Corpore et Sang. Domini, ad Frudegardum Epistola ; 
the life of St. Adelh&rd, the passion of SS. Rufinus 
and Valerius, all which were published by Sirmond, 
Paris, 1618, fol. He also wrote the life of St. Wala, 
and De Partu Virginis. See Cave, Hist. Liter, tom. ii. 

. and Mabillon, Acta Sanetor . Ord. Bened. tom. vi. p. 
126—142. — Mur « [There Is a full account of this 
writer, with a critical estimate of his works, several of 
which are omitted in the preceding list of them, in 
Bahr, ubi supra , p. 462. — JR. 

3 Concerning both Radbert and Ratramn see the 
Bist Lxtt4r. de la France \ tome y. p. 287 and 332. 
[Bertram or Ratramn was a French monk of old Cor- 
bey, and afterwards abbot ot Orbais. He flourished as 
eai ly as 840,* and was still alive in 870. He was a de- 
vout, modesty and learned man, and wrote Be Partu 
Virginis, proving that the Saviour was horn in the 
ordinary manner, which Radbert answered, maintain- 
ing the perpetual virginity of Mary, Be Prcedestina- 
tione, in vindication of the sentiments of Godeschalcus, 
contra Grcecorum Errores , Be Co/pore et Sang. Bo- 
mvni, in opposition to Radbert, and Be Anirna Liber. 
—Mur. [The Benedictines in their Hist Lit(4r. de la 
France (tome v. p. 333), quoted by Mosheim, have 
, shown that he was not abbot of Orbais, as here stated 
by Dr. Murdoch. For an account of Ratramn, of his 
works, several being omitted by Dr. Murdoch, j&d of 
the controversy respecting his woik against trShluh- 
stantiation, I may refer once more to that valuable 
storehouse of information on the mediaeval as on the 
earlier Christian and classical Latin writers, Bahr’s 
work so frequently quoted, with the authorities re- 
ferred to in the notes. See Suppl. voL part iii. p. 471, 
Ac. — i2. 

* Of the works commonly ascribed to Haymo, a con- 
siderable part are not his, but the productions of Re- 
migius of Auxerre. See Oudin, Comment, de Scriptor. 
Ecdesiast. tom. ii. p. 330; Hist LittSr. de la France, 
tom. v. p. Ill, tome vi. p. 106; Le Beuf, Recueil des 
Biss, sur VHist. de la France, tom. i. p. 278. [Haymo 
or Aymo was a disciple of Alcmn, an intimate friend 
and fellow student of Rabanus Maurus, a monk of Ful- 
da, abbot of Hersfeld, a.d. 839, and bishop of Halber- 
stadt, a.d. 841. He was at the, synod of Mentz in 
848, and died 853. Among the writings ascribed to 
him are Commentaries on the Psalms, on Isaiah, on the 
epistles of Paul, on the Apocalypse, all of which are 
mere compilations from the fathers; Histories Eccies. 
Breviarium sive de Christian or um Rerum Memoria, a 
mere abridgment of Rufinus, some Homilies, Be 
Amore Patrice Ccelestis , and Be Corpore et Sang. Bo- 
mini Tractatus. See Cave, Hist Liter, tom. ii. and 
Mabillon, Acta Sanetor. Ord. Bened. tom. v. p. 585, 
Ac. — Mur. [Also Bahr, uH supra , p. 408, where the 
student will see the several editions of Haymo’s sepa- 
rate works, as they have not yet been published in one 
collection — R. 

* See Bist*, Litter* de la France, tome v. p. 59. [Wa- 
lafrid Strabo (or Strabus Le. squint-eyed) was a Swa- 
bian, studied in the monastery of Richenau, then at 
Fulda under Rabanus, became head of the school, and 
at last abbot of Richenau a.d. 842. His death is, placed 
in the year 849. He was learned and a pleasing writer, 
yet bathed in monkish superstition. He wrote De 
OJficiis divinis, sive de Exord&s et Incrementis Rerum 
Ecclesiasticarum, Lives of several saints, various 
poems, a Tract on the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
the Glossa Ordinaria InterHnearis in&S. Scripturam. 
which is extracted chiefly f*om the writings of Raba- 
nus Maurus. — Mur. [and first published at Rome in 
1472, in 7 vols. folio ; seven other editions have since 
appeared, the latest being at Antwerp in 1634, 6 vols. 
folio. Ample notices of this writer and his works may 
be seen in Bahr, ubi supra, as a poet at p. 100, as a 
historical writer at p. 217, and as a Iheoktricm, at page 1 
398. — R. 
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truth. But at the same time he was arro- 
gant and of a restless temper. His works 
throw much light on both the civil and the 
ecclesiastical history of that age . 1 John 
Erigena Seotus, the friend and companion 
of the emperor Charles the Bald, combined 
the study of philosophy with that of theo- 
logy, and acquired great reputation and 
fame by the acuteness of his mind, and by 
! his translations from Greek into Latin, as 
well as by his original compositions . 2 

1 Hist. Litter. de la France, tome v. p. 544. [Hinc- 
mar was a Frenchman of noble birth, educated under 
Hilduin in the monastery of St. Denys near Paris. He 
was distinguished as a scholar and a theologian, and in 
great favour at court. In the year 830 he had leave to 
accompany Hilduin in his banishment to Saxony. In 
the year 845 he was made archbishop of Rheims, in 
which office he continued till his death a.d. 882. Pos- 
sessing talents of the first order and great activity and 
perseverance, his influence at court and m all the ec- 
clesiastical transactions of that part ot the country, was 
immense. Against Augustmianism and in favour of 
the liberties of the Gallican church, he was equally 
strenuous. Yet he was not free from superstition, as 
appears from his justification of a trial by ordeal 
( Opera, torn. ii. p. 676) and his belief in purgatory and 
visions. (Ibid. p. 805.) Most of his writings are still 
extant edited by Sirmond, Paris, 1645, 2 vols. fol. See 

: Cave, Hist. Liter, tom. ii. Schroeckh, Kirch engesch. 
vol. xxiv. p. 20, &c. — Mur. [Ample notices of Hinc- 
mar’s life and works, and a critical estimate of his 
character and acquirements, may be seen in Bfi'ar, uhi 
supra, p. 507—523. Among many other authorities, 
he refers to these more recent ones ; W. F. Gess, 
Merhwurd. von Leben u. Serif ten Hmcmars, Gott. 
1806, Guizot, Cours d’Histoire Moderne , tome iii. p. 
86, &c. Brussels Ed.— R. 

2 See Conringius, Antiquit . Academ. p. 309 ; Hist. 
Littdr de la France, tome v. pag. 416, &c. and others. 
[John Seotus Erigena was a native either of Scotland 
or Ireland, and a very profound scholar. He passed 
most of his life in France, and at the court of Charles 
the Bald. About the year 850 he wrote his tract De 
Puedestinatione Dei contra Gotteschalcum. Being 
well acquainted with Greek, he acquired the subtlety of 
an Aristotelian and the propensity to mysticism of a 
Platonist. His great work he entitled Ilept (pvo-ucwv 
jxepiovaaros, De Dunsione Natures seu de Feium Natu- 
ris, ed. Oxon. 1681, fol. He translated the works of the 
Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, and the Scholia of 
St. Maximus on difficult passages of Gregory Naz. and 
composed a tract on the Lord's Supper, which is lost, 
but in which he is said to have denied the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. Several writers confound him with 
John, a Saxon monk, whom King Alfred invited over 
from France to England to teach in his school at Ox- 
ford, and who* was murdered by the envious monks. 
But Mabillon ( Acta Sanctor . Ord. Bened. tom. vi. p. 
114, &c.) shows that he was a different person, and 
chat there is no evidence of his going to England in the 
days of Alfred. He was alive a.d. 872.— [.There 
can be no doubt that Seotus was an Irishflaan^specially 
from his name Erigena. The English reader will see 
an account of him in Kippis’s Biographies Britannica, 
vol. v. p. 597, &c.; inLanigan*s Fccles. -H isVqf Jr eland, 
vol. iii. p. 288, &c. ; Turner’s Hist. fif the Anglo- 
Saxons, vol. iii. page 416, &c.; and in Moore’s Hist, of 
Ireland, vol. i. page 301, &c. He will also see some 
striking remarks on Erigena’s learning and his influ- 
ence on the literature and philosophy of the West, 
\n Hampden's Hampton Lectures, On the Scholastic 
Philosophy, p. 35, and note i. p. 415. This most eom- 
oetent j udge has not nesitated to speak of Erigena in the 
following: terras:—' “ is one of the most remarkable 
iersons in tme mstory of the middle age. He was quite 
the meteor or the 9th century; as no one of his eon- 
emporanes appears to have approached him in the 
tepflh of his learning or the acuteness ot his philoso- 
ihy. His great learning, particularly bis knowledge 
•f languages, the Greek, the Hebrew, and the Aiabic, 

ppears to have been acquiied by travels. Ireland was 


Remigius , 3 Bertharius , 4 Ado , 6 Aimoin , 6 

...... i > 

in high repute, in his time, for its learned men. But 
he was not satisfied to lcam there only, but visited 
every place, and made inquiries of every one where in- 
formation might be obtained respecting works of phi- 
losophy.’* With regard to the work of Erigena on the 
Lord’s Supper supposed to. be lost, some critics con- 
ceive that it is the same work which is extant under 
the name of Bertram or Ratramn of Corbey ; but the 
evidence against this supposition seems to preponderate. 

I find it stated that a MS. has lately been found in the ' 
Vatican, containing a commentary of Erigena upon ' 
the Monarc/aa Cosiest is of Dionysius, which he had pre- | 
v ioualy translated from the Greek, containing sentiments | 
opposed to transubstantiation, and which has recently 
led a German Romanist critic to ascribe the Protestant 
view of the Eucharist to him as its first proposer, and 
not, as the divines of the papal church usually teach, to ; 
Berengarius. Though his work be lost we can now be ! 
under no doubt as to his real sentiments on this vital 
point. Bahr has treated, with his usual research and ■ 
critical skill, the life and writings of this remarkable 
man, and given us by far the best account which is ex- \ 
tam. He refers to the following recent works on Eri- ' 
gena: P. Hjort, J. Seotus Erigena oder von d. Ursprunge 
einer Christ. Phil. &c. Oopen. 1823; H. Schmid, Mys- I 
ticismus des Mittelalters, &c. Jena, 1824 ; F. A. Stau- 
denmaier, J. Seotus Erigena und die Wissenschajt 
stinei Zeit.. Franlcf. 1834; Guizot, Cours d'Histoire 
Mod. tome iii. p. 116, &c. le$on. 29 ; with two disserta- 
tions, one by C. F. H6clc in the Bonn Zeitscfnifl for 
1835, and the other by Frommullerin Steudel’s Tubing. ; 
Zeitscfmft for 1830. — R 

3 There were two eminent men in this century of the 
name of Remigius. The one bishop of Lyons and 
active from a.d. 830 to a.d. 875, in several councils in 
behalf of Augustinianism and Godeschalcus. He wrote 
De tr ibus Episcoporum Epistohs (in defence of Augus- 
tinianism), Libellus de tenenda Scriptures veritate et 
Sonet. Patrum auihontate sectanda and Absolutio 
questionis de general i per Adamum damnatione, et spe- 
ciali per Christum ex eadem ereptione electorum . These 
tracts are in the BibUoth. Patrum, tom. xv. : and in » 
Mauguin, Collectio Scriptor. de Pnedestmatione, &c. ' 
tom. i. The other Remigius was a Benedictine monk 
of St. Germain in Auxerre, and hence called Autissio- 
dorensis. In the year 882 or subsequently he was 
called to Rheims to take charge of the bishops school. 
He died about a.d. 900. His works are Commentaries 
on all the Psalms of David, on the last eleven minor 
prophets, on the Epistles of St. Paul (sometimes 
ascribed, though falsely, to Haymo of Halberstadt), and 
an exposition of the mass. All these are compilations 
from the fathers. — Mur, [Of Remigius of Lyons see 
Bhhr, ubi supra , p. 503, and of Remigius of Auxerre 
and his various works see p. 526, &c. — R. 

4 Bertharius was of noble French origin, and first 
a monk and then abbot of Monte Cassino in Italy from 
a.d. 856 till bis death in the year 884. The Saracens 
frequently plundered that monastery and at last slew 
Bertharius at the altar. See Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. 
Ord. Bened. tom. vi. p. 472, &c. He wrote several 
discourses, poems, and lives or eulogies of saints, most 
of which remain unpublished in the archives of his 
monastery. — Mur. [He was also a “philosophus et 
medicus insignis,” as we are told by Trithemius. See 
Bfihr, ubi supra, p. 240, for a notice of his poetical, and 
p. 525, of his other works — It. 

* Ado, a French monk, born about a.d. 800, made 
archbishop of Vienne a.d. 860, and died a.d. 876. He 
was much esteemed and active in several councils in 
favour of Augustinianism. He wrote a Martyrology 
before he was a bishop, and afterwards a brief chrono- 
logy firom the creation to about a.d. 870 ; also the lives 
of some saints. See Mabillon, ubi supra, tom. vi. p. 
278 — 290. — Mur. 

8 Aimoin, a Benedictine monk of St. Germain near ) 
Paris, near the close of this century. He wrote the | 
history of the miracles and of the removal of the reles | 
of St Germain and St. George, extant in MabiAda, 1 
ubi supra, tom. iv. p. 96, &c.; and tom. vi. p 45, toi 
This Aimoin must not be contounded with Aimoin "-the ' j 
Benedictine monk of Fleury in the 11th century, i 
author of the Historia de Rebus yestis Frcmeorumr See- 1 
LabbS, Ve Script. Eccles. ad BeUarmintm, — ] 
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Heric , 1 Regino of Prum , 2 and others are 
here passed over, as a sufficient knowledge 
of them may easily be obtained from com- 
mon writers . 3 

1 H emeus or Erricus, born at Hcry a village near 
Auxerre, and a Benedictine monk at Auxerre near the 
close of this century. He wrote six books of poetry on 
the life of St. Germain, and two books of prose respect- 
ing^ his miracles, besides numerous Homilies some of 
which are now inserted in the Uomilianum of Paul 
Oiaoonus. See Cave, U ist. Liter, tom. ii. — Mur. [See 
also Bdhr, ubi supra , p. 1 1 1. — R. 

2 Regino was a German, a monk of Prum in the dio- 

cese of Treves, chosen abbot there a.d. 892, opposed 
and induced to resign a.d. 899. He died a.d. 908. 
His Chronicon from the Christian era to the year 907, 
and continued by another hand to a.d. 972, relates 
chiefly to the affairs of the Pranks and Teutones. It 
is printed among the Scriptores rerum Get man ed. of 
Pistoriusj tom. i. His two books Da Discipl. Seeks, et 
Rei» Christ, (a collection from councils ana the fathers 
relating to ecclesiastical law) are best edited by Baluze, 
Paris, 1671, 8vo. — Mur. [Of Regino as a chronicler see 
Bhhr, ubi supra, p. 184, and as a theologian, ibid, page 
535, &c. The latest and best edition of his De Disci p. 
Seeks. & c. is that by F. G- A. Wasserschleben, Leip. 
1840, 8vo — R. ' 

3 The Latin writers omitted by Mosheim are the fol- 
lowing: — 

Benedictus Anianensis, born in Lower Languedoc 
a.d. 751, educated at court, and for some years em- 
ployed in civil life. In the year 774 he retired to a 
monastery; and six years after to avoid being made 
abbot, withdrew to a cell near the river Aniane, where 
monks gathered around him, and he became abbot of 
that and a dozen other monasteries propagated from it. 
He died a.d. 814. See his life written by Ardo, his 
disciple, in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. 
v. p. 183 — 215. He wrote Code. r Regulaium MouaAi- 
car. (a collection of the rules of most orders of monks 
previous to his -time), edited by Holstenius, 1661, and 
Paris, 16'64, 4to, Concordia Regularum , a collection ol‘ 
exhortations to monks. Modus diversarum Peeniten- 
tiarum , and some epistles. [See page 297, above -7?. 

Ludger, a monk of Utrecht who spent some time in 
I England, and travelled in Italy, became abbot of Wer- 
denand bishop of Mimeguen, a.d. 802, and died a.d. 
809. See his life written by Altfrid, the second bishop 
after him, in Mabillon, ubi supra, tom. v. p. 14 — 33. 
He wrote the life of St. Gregory, bishop of Utrecht, 
and some letters still extant. 

Smaragdus, abbot of St. Michael in the diocese of Ver- 
dun, flourished about a.d. 810, and wrote commentaries 
on the Lessons from the Gospels and Epistles, Duide- 
mu Mohachorum a conimentary on the Rule of St. 
Benedict, Via Regia a letter for Charlemagne to the 
pope, Acts of a Conference at Rome a.d. 810, and a 
grammatical commentary on Donatus never pub- 
ilished. 

Amalarius, a deacon and perhaps rural bishop of 
Mete. He flourished from a.d. 812 to a.d. 836, and 
wrote De Di virus sioe Eccleiiasticis Officiis, and De 
' Qrdme Anti phonar urn (bpth in the Biblioth. Patrum , 
ton*. xiv) ; also some epistles, Ecloga in Canonem 
Misses, and Regula seu Institutio Canonicorum. 

Hatto, abbot of Richenau and bishop cf Basil, a.d. 
811 — 836. He wrote some capitula for his diocese, and 
an account Of the visions of Wettin, Hildegard, and 
other monkish saints. 

Hetttus o#Hetto, archbishop of Treves a.d. 814 , &c. 
has left us t^o epistles. 

Frotharii& abbot Of St. Aper and bishop of Toul, 
a.d. 817- 837* He wrote Epistolarum Liber, addressed 
to various bishops, published by Du Chesne among the 
Scnpt. rer. Francic. tom.' ii. p. 71 9. 

E i bo £ Gferm^n, educated , at the imperial 
some Hme in civil affairs, then abbot 
£ a.d. 8Ifl archbishop Q f Rheims. 

in 8-2 he went to Rome, and obtained, a commission 
* to™* the northern fiafionsrnTconseqalhCe of 
7m hi be * Jouraemp Denmark. In the year 
883 he joined the revolt Of Loth ai re against his rather 
Lewis, for which he lost Ms bishopric Sd was kept in 
custody at Fulda and other placet In UQhe was re- 
stored to his see, but lost it the neSt vear. Lo84f he 

#, 1 , ,»* , 


was made bishop of Hildesheim, and died a.d 851. Oi 

this restless prelate we have nothing remaining but hb 
ApolageUcum presented to the council of Hildesheim, 
and published in the Concilia. 

Halitganus, bishop of Cambray and Arras a.d. 816. 
He accompanied Ebbo in one of his excursions to Den* 
mark. In 8*:8 tlie emperor Lewis sent him as envoy to 
Constantinople. He returned the next year with 
abundance of relics, and died in 831. He wrote lie 
Vitus et Virtutibus , Remediis Peccatoi inn, et Oi dine et 
Judiciis Pmntentice , published by Camsius, and in the 
Biblioth. Patium, tom. xiv p. 906. 

Pasehal II. pope a.d. 817—824, has left us three Epis- 
tles, which are in the Concilia. 

Sedulius, a Scot who flourished about a.d. 81g, and 
compiled from the fathers a Collectaneum seu Explana- 
tio zu Epistolfis S. Pauli, extant in the Biblioth. Pa- 
trum, tom. vi. p 494. He is to be distinguished from 
Sedulius the poet. See Labbb, De Scnptor. Ecclest. 
apud Bellarnunum, de Scnptor. Eccles. p. 149—152 
[Cardinal Mai, in his Script. Vet. nova Collectio, tom. 
ix. p. 159— 181, has given this writer’s Expositions rn 
argumenta ecangeliorum Matth Mai c. et Luces. Lani- 
gan, in his Eccles. Mist cf Ireland, vol. iii. page 255, 
claims him as an Irishman and abbot of Kildare from 
821 to his death in 829. — R. 

Dungal, a monk of St* Denys near Paris a.d. 821, 
He wrote a confutation of Claudius of Turin in vindi- 
cation of image- worship, which is in the Biblioth. Pa- 
trum, tom. xiv. $. 196, and a letter to Charlemagne, De 
Eclipsi Solan . [That Dungal was an Irishman is, ad- 
mitted by the Benedictine authors of the Hm~.Littbr. 
de la France, tome iv. sub voce. Bee a brief notice of 
him in Lanigan’s Eccles. Hist* cf Ireland, voi iii, p* 
256, and Of his works in Bahr, ubi supra, p. 372. R. i : 

Jonas, bishop of Orleans, a.d. 821—843. He was 
much employed on councils, and wrote against Clau- 
dius of Turin an Apologeticum for retaining images 
but without worshipping them; also De Institutume 
Laicorum, and De Institutions liegia , extant in the 
Bibliotheca Patrum, tom. xiv. p. 16b. 

Eugenius II. pope a.d. 824—827, has left us two 
Epistles and nine Decreta, extant in the Concilia. 

Gregory IV. pope a.d. 828-844. Three of his Epis- 
tles are in the Concilia, and another concerning the 
monastery of Fleury in Baluze, Miscell. tom. ii. p. 145. 

Ansegisus, abbot of various monasteries in France 
from a.d. 807 till his death in 833. He collected the 
Capitulana Caroli Magni de Rebus preesertirn Ecclesi- 
astics, best edited by Baluze, Paris, 1677, 2 tom. fol. 
His life written by a contemporary is in Mabillon, Acta 
Sanctor. Old. Bened. tom. v. p. 593. &o. 

Ardo, called Smaragdus, abbot of Aniane and author 
of the life of his predecessor Benedictus Anianensis, 
which is in Mabillon, ubi supra , tom. v. p. 183,. &c- 
Several other works have been attributed to him, but 
some ascribe them to another of the same name* 

Theganus, a learned French gentleman and suffragan 
to the archbishop of Treves. He flourished about a.d. 
837, and wrote Annales de gestis Ludovici Imp. ab arm. 
813 usque ad aim. 837, extant among the Scnpt. Re- 
rum Francicar. ed. Du Chesne, tom. ii. 

Amulo, Amulus, or Amularius, archbishop of Lyons 
a.d. 841—852, or longer. He wrote Epistola ad Theo- 
ba/dum, exploding certain relics and the venders, of 
them. Ad Godeschalcum Epistola disapproving his opi- 
nions, and three tracts on free-will, predestination, 
and grace ; all which were published by Baluze, sub- 
joined to the works of Agobard, and in the Biblioth, 
Patrum, tom. xiv. p. 329. 

Nithardus, grandson of Charlemagne, first a courtier 
and soldier and then a rhpnk. He -flourished a.d. 843, 
and died in 853. He has left us De Dissf&o Morum 1 
Ludovici Pit from a.d. 814—843, published by Fitheeus^ 
and by Duchesne, Script . Rer, FranHe. ‘ tom. ii. par. 
259. ^ 7^® - 

Sergius II. pope a.d. 844-^847 has left one Episiae,*. 
extant in the Concilia. J 

Prudens or Prudentius, a Spaniard# but bishop of 
Troyes in France. He flourished a.d. 84$ and in 
861. He wrote several tracts on predestination, &c. 
against J ohn Seotus, Hincmax, &c. wh%^arn extent in 
the Biblio. Pat. tom- xv. p. 598 j anebaJsoin 
Vmdmce Gratiot, tom. ii. , , 

Paydulus? bishop of Laon a.d. *847—856* Bis Epistle 
to Hmcmar. of Rheims is printed in the Opera Dmo- i } 

Eulogius o/horduba flourished from V 
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w by the . Sa ,race n 3 for his opposi- Sirmond, Paris, 1620, 8vo. His Acts on^ifeikjmd 
*® tb f 1 ^ law . s * Memormle Sanctorum his lives of the popes are inserted in the 

™ t Martyubus tordubensibus, Apologeticus pro John VIII. pope a.d. 872—882. He was anWe 
Eniltfes ? *Si ( f> d a * ld . several P°P e but greatly harassed by the Saracens, who infested 

to ? and in tht mfl!T r p7 Um { h ' pan,c - 6ct JP*' tom ‘ all southern Italy. There are extant in the Concilia 
iv. and in the Inblioth. Patium, tom. xv. p. 242. and elsewhere 326 of his epistles. 

<tt^i V ^^n// rt f^ n i 8h -^^ riS rr an Cordoba, inti- Hartmutus or Hartmannus, abbot of St. Gall a.d. 872 
mate friend* of Eu ogius, He wrote the life ot Eulo- —883. He wrote some poems and hymns published by 
6 alf of P wh>A and a *f act i enUtIed Sc ^ ( u 1c? a Canisius > Lect tones Antiq. tom. v. also the life of SL 
with 1 XCGpt the Iast ’ are P ubllfahe<i 'Wiborada, a virgin martyr, extant in Mabillon, Acta 


with the works of Eulogius. 

Eeo IV. pope a.d. 847—855, has left us two entire 


Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. vii. p, 42, Sec. 

John, a deacon at Rome and the friend of Anastasius 


. ‘ ;1 j , ° : , « gwwu who uourisnea a.d. bin. jtie wrote tne lire 

ft J?™ 8 ™ t ? P r « ab yters and deacons on the pas- of St. Gregory the Great, which is in all the editions I 


toral duties, extant in the Concilia. 
m Wendelbert, a Benedictine monk of Prum, who flou- 
rished a.d. 850. He wrote the life and miracles of St. 


of the works of Gregory, and in Mabillon, Acta Sand. 
Ord. Bened. tom i. p. 389, &c. 

Usuardus, a French monk of St. Germain near Paris* 


/ v, , #11 . . z — - uowttiuua, a* x' ivuvn uiuiuv ui ou \jrerniaiu near xaris* 

^ r °J £ lI \ Mab i l llon * Acta Sawt. Ord. Bened. tom- ii. p. who flourished a.d. 876. Displeased with the brevity 
*°» a ma f t y ro ]°F J in her01 ? verse P ub - of the martyrologies of Jerome and Bede, he wrote one 
t J j WOidis ,°* ^ e< * e > tom. i. under the more full and particular, under the countenance of 
tlfc PPiSL Bedte. Charles the Bald. It was published, Louvain, 1568, 

/Eneas, bishop of Pans, a.d. 851—8 >9. He wrote 8 vo, and with omissions of what displeased the Papists, I 
Admrsus Objectwnes Guecoi um, published by I)’ A chery, at Antwerp, 1 587, 8vo. * 

Spialeg tom .vii. and a short epistle to Hmcmar. Abbo, a monk of St. Germain, having witnessed the 1 

Benedict III. pope a.d 855 — 858. Four of his Epis- siege of Paris by the Normans in the year 887, corn- 
ties are in the Concilia. posed a history of it, in very uncouth verses, published 

Herard, archbishop of Tours a.d. 855 — 871, has left among the Script . Hist. Fume. 
us 140 Capitula addressed to lus clergy, and some other Stephen V. pope ad. 885—891, has left us three 
papers, m the Concilia. Epistles and part of another. 

Hmcmar, bishop ot Laon, a.d. 856— 871, when he was Wolfhardus, a Benedictine monk and presbyter in 
deposed. This proud and tyrannical prelate quarrelled the diocese of Eichstadt, who flourished a.d. 886. has 
with his uncle Hmcmar archbishop of Kheims, with left us a life of St. Walpurga or St. Walpurgis, extant 
the king, with his clergy, and others; appealed to in Mabillon, Acta Sand. Old. Bened. tom. iv. p. 260 &c. 
Rome and obtained support from the pope, but was Herembertus or Erchembertus, a monk of Monte 
finally put down. He died about a.d. 881. There re- Cassino a.d. 887. He wrote a Chronicon or a full his-? 
main of him several epistles and documents relating to tory of the Lombards continued to a.d. 88S, an 
us contests, extant among the works of Hincmar of abridgment of which, made (it is supposed) by the 
liheims, and in the Concilia. author himself, was rmblished at. N»r»w irtvfi Atn +/mro_ I I 


. i , author himself, was published at Naples, 1626, 4to,toge- 

Angelomus, a Benedictine monk of Luxeuil in Bur- ther with three other Chronicons. b | 

gundy who flourished a.d. 85 6. He wrote Stromata Adrevaldus or Adalbertus, a Benedictine monk of I 
or Commentaries on the lour books of Kings, and also Floury a.d. 890, wrote the history of the removal of the ! 
011 t *£ auticIeS ’ extant 111 1110 Patium, tom. remains of St. Benedict and St. Scholastica from Monte 

XV ii? i 4 * „ , Cassino to Fleury; extant in Mabillon* Acta Sanct 

Nicolaus, pope a.d. 858—867. He began the contro- Ord. Bened. tom. «. p. 338, &c. He also wrote Bel 


Cassino to Fleury; extant in Mabillon * Acta Sanct 
Ord. Bened. tom. ii. p. 338, &c. He also wrote Be ! 


5 y T!?. ]Ph ? ti ji 3 ’ P atnarch of Constantinople, and Corpore et Sanguine Domini \ in opposition to the views 
opposed King Lotbaire s divorce of his queen. He has of John Scotus, extant in D’ A chery, Spialeg. tom. xii. I 
ld:t us about 100 epistles, a reply to the interrogatories Asserus, a British monk, much employed by Alfred 
of the Bulgarians in 106 Capitula, besides decrees and the Great and by him made bishop of Sherborne. He 
? e i C 5! pt !« n vai ?? as J^ects. His letters were pub- flourished a.d. 890, and Wrote a history of the life and 
ushed atRome, 15,42, fol. and with his other works are achievements of King Alfred, published among the 
now ip. tlac Concdia. Script . Berum Anglic, ed. Francf. 1802, p. 1, &c. 

Isaac, bishop ot Langres, a.d. 859—878, or longer. [There was another Asserus, or Ingulfo Asker, a dis- 
He, or Isaac abbot of Poictiers wrote a long epistle Be ciple of John Scotus Erigena and bishop of 8t David’s, I 
’ publlshed b y D’ A chery, Spialeg. tom. with whom this Asserus of Sherborne is confounded by 
xiu. HdiS the author of a Coltedto Canonum like the Cave and Fabricius. The former wrote the Chronicon \ 
Greek Nohio-canon, compiled from the Capitula of the Pant St. Neot , which is to be found in the first vdlume ' 
French kings and the decisions of councils, which was of Gale’s Histories Britannicai, &c. scriptores memti, I 
published by Sirmond, and since in other Collections Oxf. 1687-91, 2 vols. fol. But Lappenberg is of opinion j 
councils that this Chronicon “can hardly be earlier than the 1 

o „^ uld0nc '5 daJnc °r Hulnc, bishop of Augsburg a.d. eleventh century.” England under the Anglo-Saxons , 
860 — 900. He was a distinguished prelate, and wrote a vol. i. p 39, Intro.-— JR. 

long letter to Pope Nicolaus* reprobating his rigid en- Gulielmus, librarian of the church of Rome a.d. 890. 
forcement of celibacy upon the clergy. This famous He continued Anastasius* lives of the popes from a.d. I 
letter# i$rh#i Pope Gregory VII. condemned as hereti- 867 to a.d, 891. 

cal a.d. 1079, has been often printed by the Protes- Solomon, a German monk, abbot, and at Iast bishop 
« s -, .... „ ‘ of Constance a.d 890-920. He left several poems, 

Hadrian or Adrian, pope a.d. 867—872. He conti- pubHshed in the Bihlio. Pair. tom. xvi. 
nuedi the contest with Photius. and assumed great power Formosus, pope a.d, 89 1—896. He had sharp con- 
in France. Twenty-six of his epistles, besides some tests with the citizens of Rome; and when dead his 


addresses and papers, are extant in the Concilia. 


Anastasius BibHothecarius, an abbot, presbyter, and him, mutilated his body, and cast it into the Tiber. 


successor, Stephen VII. dug up his remains, deposed 


librarian at Rome, who was papal envoy to Constanti- 
nople, to Nipleis, &c. He was one of the most learned 
men of his time (a'.d. 870—886) and well acquainted 

1 ttL x . . •> . 


Two of his Epistles are extant in the Concilia. 

Auxilius, a writer little known, who flourished about I 
a.d, 894, and composed a history of Pope Formosus and j 


With tjhe^ Greek? language. He wrote Acta CmcUii the contests respecting him, in the Biblio. Patrum, tom. I 
C$nMgintinop. IV. in Latin* falsely called the eighth xvii. p. 1. 

general Council, a.d. 869, Acta Conci/ii Niceeni II. The popes, Stephen VIT. a.d. 896—897, John IX 
a.d. 787, m Latin, Hist. Ecctes. sive C/ironographia a.d. 898— 900, and Benedict IV. a.d. 900—904, have 
rnpartita compiled, from Nicephorus, patriarch of left the first two epistles, the next four, and the third 
Constantinople/ George Syncellus, and Theophanes two, which are in the Concilia ’-Mur. [On all these 
Confessor, Hutotia de vitis liomanorum Pontijicum , minor Latin writers of the ninth century, and on seve- 
*rom St. Peter to Pope Nicolaus ral others not mentioned by Cave, the student will find 
L Collectanea de lis qua} spectant ad Bistoriam Mono- much valuable information in Bdhr’s work so frequently 
thehtarum: besides .various letters and tracts, either cited, to wit, th? Supplementary volume of his Geschicht* 
■original or translations and abstracts, published byl der Bdmisch&n Literature part fiL Carlsrube, I84a-Jt 
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CHAPTER III. 


HISTORY OF RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


and carcasses; for in this ccmisted the 
greatest part of llieir piety and religion. 
They all believed that they should never 
find God propitious to them, unless they 


1 In the West, so long as those persons obtained some intercessor and patron 
survived whom the liberality of Charle- among the glorified saints; and each sepa- 
ma<me and his zeal for Christianity had rate church, and almost each individual 
prompted to the study of the bible and to a person, sought for some particular and ap- 
candid investigation of truth, a barrier propnate patron, as if al raid that a patron 
existed to the ingress of many errors and engaged to manage the concerns ot others 
superstitions among the Latins. And ac- would neglect theirs if 'committed to him; 
cordindy not a few proofs may be collected for they were inclined to estimate the con- 
out of the writers of this century, showing ditiou of the blessed according tot he maxims 
that the truth had some strenuous vindica- an d principles of human life. lienee arose 
tors. But as these men were gradually re- the rage for creating almost daily new tu- 
moved, and barbarism regained its former telar deities. And the priests and monks 
ascendency, a flood of superstitious and were most successful m dispelling the dark- 
pious follies and of base* and degrading ness which concealed the wondrous deeds 
opinions rushed in from all quarters. None of many holy men, or rather m fabricating 
were more zealous and active in the propa- the names and the histories of samts who 
gation of them, than the professed teachers never existed, so that they might have pa- 
and patrons of piety and religion, who were trons enough for all the credulous a.nd 
corrupted partly by their great ignorance senseless people. Many however provided 
and partly by their selfish passions. The for themselves, by committing their interests 
state of things was not much better in the a nd their salvation to phantoms of their 
East and among the Greeks, although here own creation, or to delirious persons who, 
and there an individual arose who was dis- as they supposed, had led very holy lives, be- 
posed to succour the sinking cause of pure cause they had lived like fools and madmen, 
religion. 4. To this licentiousness of multiplying 

2? The causes of this unhappy state of daily the number of ministers at that celes- 
things will be readily apprehended by those tial court which ill-informed men pictured 
i acquainted with the occurrences among to themselves, the ecclesiastical councils en- 
Christians in this century. The oriental deavoured to set hounds; for they ordained 
doctors, wholly occupied with their intes- that no person should be accounted a glori- 
tine broils and their foreign controversies, fi^d saint, unless he was declared worthy of 
became disqualified for more grave investi- that honour by a bishop and provincial 
gations; and as one error generally draws council, in presence of the people. 1 This 
others in its train, it was the natural con- fallacious remedy laid some restraint upon 
sequence of their fierce disputes among the inconsiderateness of the people. There 
themselves respecting image-worship, and were also some in this age who deemed it 
1 with the Latins respecting the superiority not absolutely necessary, though useful and 
; of their discipline and the divinity of their proper, that the decisions of bishops and 
dogmas, that many other evils should re- councils should be sanctioned and confirmed 
suit. Moreover, the uncomfortable and by the approbation of the supreme head of 
irrational mode of life pursued by those who the church, that is, by the bishop of Rome, 
retired to deserts and solitary retreats, was Nor will this excite surprise, if we consider 
, inconsistent with a sound mind and a sober the great increase of the papal power m 
i judgment. Yet persons of this class were that unenlightened, rude, and superstitions 
lmmaasely numerous, and their influence age. There is indeed no example to be met 
j % no means inconsiderable. In the West, with prior to the tenth century, of any one 
■ the incursions of the barbarous tribes, the being solemnly enrolled among the saints by 
waifis aAct abominable crimes of the sove- the Romish bishop ;* yet that he was some- 

reigns, the aegleet of every branch of — — — 

learning, the infatuated policy of the Ro- r * Mab A 1 l 0I k Orfl. jsened sseoui. V. 

man pontiffs to display and extend their "iftrti* to 

power, and the impositions and falsehoods ^ am appuisu, cap. i. see. 12 , Opp. tom. ii. par. i. p. 
of the monks, were ruinous to the cause of Fm ** B&mamn * p * 

virtue, of mental cultivation* and piety. /SeePapebroch, m Solmnmfa Camnisationum InU 
3. How great Were the ignorance and Sanct.meme ! 

oerversenpqt \ 1 &c - [MaTwHon, vhi supra; Badeos* JD<? On. 

perverseness ot tins century appears from gme’kTrcQfwrws, sm Canonisation^, m MccL Mom. in ' 


oerversenpqq LmtiTOuun, xwt supra; tftmeos* Be c 

perverseness OI tins century appears irom gine ’krrtfct&ows, sm Canomsakhnfo, m MecL Mom. 

the single fact of the extraw^fM#fed^ : p- &c.] 

veneration paid to saintf by 
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times consulted on such matters, and his opi- 
nion asked respecting those to be consecrat- 
ed, may be shown by some testimonies. 1 In 
this gradual manner it was that the practice 
of canonization, or creation of saints, ar- 
rived at maturity in the church. 

5. The number of celestial or glorified 
saints being so preposterously multiplied, 
nothing better was to be expected than that 
their biographies would be written, filled 
with falsehoods and fables, and that ac- 
counts should be published of transactions 
which no one ever performed. There is 
still extant a great mass of such idle tales, 
which it appears was produced not long after 
the time of Charlemagne, and for the most 
part by the idle monks. Nor were these 
crafty deceivers ashamed to contaminate 
with false accounts and fictitious miracles, 
the histories of those who really suffered 
persecution and death for the cause of 
Christ in the earlier ages; and there are 
not wanting some respectable writers of 
those times who chastise this temerity. 2 
Some were led to practise those impositions 
by their false notions of religion; for in 
this rude and ignorant age it was supposed 
that the saints in heaven delight in praise, 
and will therefore show special favour to 
their eulogists. Others were prompted to 
such presumptuous conduct by their lust for 
honour or for lucre. Because in their per- 
plexities and seasons of danger, the populace 
in great numbers resorted with presents to 
the temples of those saints who were said to 
be ancient, and to have performed many 
wonders while alive. Hence, such as were 
appointed to write the history of the patron 
saint of any associated body deemed it ne- 
cessary to practise deception, and to add 
false miracles to their account.. 8 

1 See the very temperate and ingenuous discussion of 
this subject, by the sovereign pontiff, Benedict XIV. 
previously Prosper Lambertiru, De Servorum Dei 
Beatificatiane et Beatorum Canonizations, lib i. cap. 
vii. in his Opera , tom. i. p. 50, ed. Borne. It were to 
be wished the historians of the church of Borne would 
learn to imitate the discretion, and fairness of tlieir 
pontiff. [The earliest solemn canonization by the 
popes, of which we have authentic records, is that of 
Ulrich bishop of Augsburg, by John XV. a.j>. 005. 
Yet bishops, metropolitans, and provincial councils, 
were concerned in sueh acts for more than a century 
after this. And it was not till the pontificate of Alex- 
ander 111. a.d. 1100-1181, that the popes claimed the 

t exclusive power of adding new saints to the calendar. 
SeeMabillon, ubi sup) a , p 59, sec. 91, and p. 08, sec. 
99, &e. — Mur. 

2 See Servatus Lupus, Vita Maximini, p. 275, 276 ; 
and the ingenuous and learned remarks on this subject 
made in several places by Launoi ; Dnpnnctio Epntolce 
Petri de Marca, da tempore qtio m Gallia Christ) fides 
recepta , cap xiv. p. 110, Diss. iii. De primit Christ. 
Relig. in Gallta twins, Diss. ii. p. 142, 144, 145, 147, 
tt'8, 109, 184, De Lazati, Map dal. et Mar thee m Gal- 
Hunt appul.su , p. 340 ; De duohus Dhmysiis, in his Opp. 
tom. ii. par. i. p. 527, 529, 530. See also Martene, 
Thasaur. Anecd. tom. i. p. 151, and the Hist. Ldtea. 
le la France, tome iv. p. 273. 

s Among all the lives of saints oompo^d in this age, 


6. In the bones of those who were ac- 
counted saints, and the utensils which they 
used while alive, and even in the very 
ground which they had touched, there was 
supposed to reside a marvellous power of 
repelling all evils, both bodily and mental, 
and especially of paralyzing the machina- 
tions of the prince of darkness. Hence, 
scarcely any one was willing to be destitute 
of these useful safeguards. The eager- 
ness for relics led some to encounter severe 
toils and troublesome journeys to no pur- 
pose, while it prompted others to delude 
the wretched people with base impositions. 
To obtain a sufficiency of relics for those 
who were desirous of them, the latent car- 
casses of departed saints were first sought 
for by the priests with prayer and fasting, 
and then were discovered by the guid mce 
and monitions of God. The exultation on 
the discovery of such a treasure was im- 
mense. Some made journeys into the 
East, and travelled over the regions and 
places made famous by the presence of 
Christ and his friends, in order to bring 
from them what would afford comfort to 
the faint-hearted, and protection to their 
country and their fellow-citizens. Nor did 
such travellers return empty; for the cun- 
ning Greeks, always versatile and knavish, 
took from the honest Latins their genuine 
coin, and sent them home ..oaded with spuri- 
ous merchandise. In this way the numerous 
holy bodies, and parts of bodies, of Mark, 
James, Bartholomew, Cyprian, Pantaleon, 
and others, in which the West still exults, 
were introduced among the Latins. Those 
who were unable to procure these precious 
treasures by either journeys, prayers, or 
frauds, deemed it expedient to steal them, 
or to seize them by violence and robbery ; 
for whatever means were resorted to in such 
a cause as this, were supposed to be pious 
and acceptable to God, provided only they 
were successful. 4 

7. There were few among the Greeks 
who attempted to explain the sacred volume 
except Photius, who has left Questions on 
the Holy Scriptures , 6 an explanation of St. 

none are more to be suspected than those written by 
Britons and Armoricans, See Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. 
Ord. Bened. tom. i. pref. p. viii. [The student will 
find extended notices of these Vitee Sanctorum of the 
Western church and of their compilers, in Bahr, Gesch. 
der Bdmis. Liter. Suppl. vol. part iii. p. 247, ike.— -It. 

4 Read Muratori, Antiq. It ah. Medii JEvi , tom. v. 
p. G, &c. who presents us with examples. 

5 This woi k is entitled Amphtlachia , because it was 
addressed to Amphilochius, bishop of Cyzicum. Though 
several manuscripts of it still exist it has never been 
published entire. Among other large extracts, J. C. 
Wolf has subjoined one of sixty-five pages to the fourth 
[it should be, fifth. — It.} volume of his Cures Philolo - 

Hamb. 1741. He also gives account of the work 
in his preface to that volume. Most of the questions 
relate to difficult texts in the Old and New Testaments 
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Paul’s Epistles, and some other things of 
this nature. He made use of his own reason 
and sagacity, and yet he cannot be esteemed 
a good interpreter. All the other Greeks 
who attempted expositions of the Scrip- 
tures, merely collected passages from the 
writers of preceding ages, and attached 
them to the declarations of the sacred 
volume. Thus in this century and among 
the Greeks it was, that what are called 
catenae, that is, expositions of Scripture 
compiled from the writings of the fathers, 
of which no small number has come down 
to us, first began to be drawn up ; for most 
theologians, feeling their incompetence to 
more arduous labours, supposed they could 
best accomplish their object by collecting 
together the eloquent thoughts of the an- 
cient fathers. 

8. The Latin interpreters were far more 
numerous, for Charlemagne had awakened 
in the preceding century an ardour for 
the study and exposition of the sacred 
volume. Among these interpreters there 
is here and there one not wholly destitute 
of merit, as Christian Druthmar, whose 
Commentary on Matthew has come down 
to us, 1 and Bertharius, to whom are ascribed 
two books reconciling difficult texts, or 
* A.vrtteifizmv. But most of them were incom- 
petent to their work ; and, like the inter- 
preters of the preceding century, they may be 
divided into two classes, those who trod in 
the steps of former expositors and collected 
their opinions, and those who searched for 
mysteries and various recondite meanings 
in the plainest texts, and generally without 
much discrimination. At the head of the 
former class stands Rabanus Maurus, who 
confesses that he drew his expositions of 
Matthew and of Paul’s Epistles from the 
writings of the fathers. Of the like cha- 
racter^ were Walafrid Strabo, author of 
what is called, the Glossa Ordinaria , and 
who drew Mis maferials chiefly from Ra- 

i offers of them axe theological, philosophical, gram- 

matical, historical, and literary. About one sixth part 
f oftbeyhole is to be found in the Epistles of Photius 
ublghedhy R.Montague, London, 1651.— Mur. [ Cardi- 
in hie Script, Vet. nova Collectio, tom. i. par. 

f published, for the first time, an additional 
ms^^meOionet Amphilochiance in Greek 
amounting to twenty. He afterwards dis- 
tortion of the same work amounting 
“fc Which he published in the original 
^ yer$k>n, in the 9th volume 
' the title of Questiones 

iacrorum plerumque hbro- 
^ The work is still incom- i 
^PP* 41 ** to have 


ban us ; Claudius of Turin, who followed An- 1 
gustine and Origen ; Ilinemar [of Rheims], 1 
whose Stromata on the four Books of Kings. ! 
compiled from the fathers, are still extant ; , 
Remigius of Auxerre, who elucidated the 1 
Psalms of David and other books of Scrip- ! 
ture from the same source ; Sedulius, who | 
expounded the Epistles of Paul according 
to the views of the fathers ; Florus Magister, j 
who chose Augustine for his guide; Ilaymo ' 
of Halberstadt. ; and others. I 

9. At the head of the latter class we 
again find Rabanus Maurus, whose very 
diffuse work on the Allegories of the Scrip- 
tures is yet extant. 2 He is followed by 
Smaragdus, Hayrao, Scotus, Paschasius 
Radbert, and many others whose names it 
would be needless to mention. The expo- 
sitors of this class all agree, that besides the 
literal import there are other meanings of 
the sacred bool^^but as to' the number of 
these meanings they are not agreed; for 
some of them make three senses, others four 
or five, and one, who is not the worst Latin 
interpreter of the ago, Angel ome, a monk 
of Lisieux, maintains that there are seven 
senses of the sacred books. 3 

10. In explaining and supporting the 
doctrines of religion, the Greeks as well as 
Latins were neglectful of their duty. Their 
manner of treating such subjects was dry, 
and better suited to exercise the memory 
than the understanding. The Greeks foi 
the most part followed Damascenus — the 
Latins acquiesced in the decisions of Au- 
gustine. The authority of the ancients was 
substituted for arguments and proofs, as 
may be clearly seen by the Collectaneum 
de tribus queestionibus of Servatus Lupus 
and the Tract of Remigius on holding 
firmly the truths of Scripture and adhering 
faithfully to the authority of the holy and 

I orthodox fathers. Those who appealed to 
the testimony of the sacred writers either 
attached to their words what is called the 
allegorical sense, or deemed it wrong to 
put any other construction upon them 
than had been sanctioned by councils and 
the fathers. The Irish doctors alone, and 

2 On Rabanus Maurus as an interpreter of Scripture, 
see Conybeare’s Hampton Lectures, On the Secondary 
and Spiritual Interpretation qf Scripture , p. 195-6 : 
Davidson s Sacred Hermeneutics, p. 165-6: and espe- 
cially B|hr, Gesch. der Mdm. Liter . Suppl. vol. paft' 
ill. p, 423 , &c.— R, i 

J 3 ®. ee toe to Ms Commentary on tke 1books 

of Kings in the BtMio.JPatftm Max. tom. xv. p. m. 

f the book of Genesis 
was published by Pezius, Thesaurus Anecdot. tom. i. 
pa £ l * J^webeenno loss to sacred lit©- 

ftS lSSi t 4 [Trithemius says 

jh J555J?ElSlSf SSP& exponendis nubile 

exposuit, veteres in ejns 
comparatiohft nop tfxposuiWlfd^mr.^eeulrtrltim 

non Mde/4* 
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among them John Scotus [Erigena], ven- 
tured to explain the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity in a philosophical manner. But 
they generally incurred strong disapproba- 
tion, for the Latin theologians of that age 
would allow no place for reason and philo- 
sophy in matters of religion. 1 

11. Practical theology was treated negli- 
gently and unskilfully by all who cultivated 
it. Some gleaned sentences from the 
writings of the ancients relating to piety 
and the duties of men, as may be seen in 
the Scintilla Patrurn of Alvarus. Others 
composed treatises on the virtues and vices, 
as Halitgarius, Iiabanus Maurus, and Jonas 
of Orleans ; but it is not easy to discover 
in them a likeness to the pattern left us by 
Christ. Some endeavoured to explain the 
divine will, and make it intelligible to the 

| unlearned by a tissue of allegories, a me* 

I thod the faults of which are manifest. 

| The writers of sermons and of treatises on 
penance, of whom the number was not in- 
| considerable among the Latins, I pass over 
in silence. Some of the Greeks began to 
apply themselves to the solution of what 
are called cases of conscience. 2 3 

12. The doctrines of the mystics, which 
originated from Dionysius falsely called the 
Areopagite, and which taught men to ab- 
stract their minds from all sensible things, 
and to join thefti in an inexplicable union 
with God, had long been in the highest es- 
timation among the Greeks, and especially 
the monks. And the praises of this Diony- 
sius were magniloquently suftg in this cen- 
tury by Michael Syncellus and Methodius, 
who thus endeavoured" to multiply the ad- 
mirers and followers of the man. The 
Latins had hitherto been unacquainted with 
this imposing system* But when Michael 
the Stammerer, emperor of the Greeks, sent 
a copy of Dionysius as a present to Lewis 
the Meek. a.d. 824, 3 at once the whole 
Latin world became remarkably attached 
to it; for Lewis, to put the Latins in pos- 
session of so great a treasure, ordered the 
works of Dionysius to be forthwith trans- 
lated into the Latin language. 4 Afterwards 

1 Respecting the dislike of Scotus, see Rulseus, Hist. 
Acad. JPans. torn. i. p. 182. Add the life of John of 
Gortz in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor . Ord. Bmed. Seecul. 
v. [tom. vii.] p. 392. 

£ See Nicephorus Chartophylax, Epistol. ii. in the 
Biblioth. Maw Pat) um, tom. iii. p. 413. . 

3 Ussher, Sylloge Epistol arum Hibernia, p. 54, 55. * 

4 This we are explicitly taught by Hilduin in Iris epis- 
tle to the emperor Lewis the Meek, prefixed to his Are- 
opagitica, p. 66, ed. Cologne, 1563, 8vo, in which he 

iSaysi — 14 De notitia librorum, quos (Dionysius) patrio 
Honqone conscripsit et quibns petentibus illos compo- 
»uit, lectio nobis per "Dei gratiara et vestram ord in a- 
tionem, cujus dispensdUone mterp retains, scrinia nostra 
cos petentibus reserat, satisfacit. Those err, tlieiefore, 
who tell us that the Latm translation of Dionysius was 

not made till the reign of Charles the Bald. And those 


Hilduin, abbot of St. Denys, by the order 
of Lewis, ^ published his Areopagitica, oi 
Life of Dionysius, in which, according to 
the custom of the age, he not only states 
many things voidof truth, but he basely 
confounds Dionysius the Areopagite with 
Dionysius bishop of Paris, designing, no 
doubt, to advance the glory of the French 
nation. 5 And this fable, hastily admitted by 
credulous ears, became so firmly fixed in the 
minds of the French, that it is not yet fully 
eradicated. The first translation of Diony- 
sius made by order of Lewis the Meek was 
perhaps rather obscure and barbarous; 
therefore his son, Charles the Bald, pro- 
cured a new and more exact translation to 
be made by the celebrated John Scotus 
Erigena; and the circulation of this transla- 
tion swelled the number of the patrons of 
mystic theology in France, Gennany, and 
Italy. Scotus himself was so captivated 
with this new system of theology that he did 
not hesitate to accommodate his philosophy 
to its precepts, or rather to explain its 
principles by the rules of his philosophy. 6 

13. In defence of Christianity against 
Jews, pagans, and others, only a few took 
the field, because the internal contests 
among Christians engrossed all the atten- 
tion of those who were inclined to be po- 
lemics. Agobard inveighed against the 
arrogance and other faults of the Jews in 
two short tracts. Amulo and Rabanus 
Maurus likewise assailed them. The Sara- 
cens were confuted by the emperor Leo, by 
Theodorus Abucara, and by others whose 
writings are lost. But these and other op- 
posers of the Mohammedans advanced 
various false and unsubstantiated state- 
ments respecting Mohammed and his reli- 
gion, which, if brought forward designedly, 
as would seem to be the fact, prove that 
the writers did not aim so much at convin- 
cing the Saracens as at <Jet$rrir\g Christians 
from apostacy. 

14. Among themselves the Christians 
had more strenuous and animated contests 

err also who say (with Mabillon, Annul Benedict, tom, 
ii. lib. xxix. sec. 59, p. 488, and the authors of the Hist. 
Litter, de la France , tome v. p. 425, &c.) that Michael 
the Stammerer sent to Lewis the works of Dionysius 
translated from Greek into Latin. The contrary is 
most clearly signified by Hilduin in the place cited ; 

“ Authenticos namque eosdem (Dionysii) Iibros Greeca 
lingua coma iptos, cum echonomus eoclesise Constanti- „ 
nopolitanae et cseteri missi Michaelis legatione— functi 
sunt— pro nnunere magno snscepimus.” 

5 Launoi, Biss, de Discrimine Dionysii Areop. et Pa- 
risiensis. cap, iv. Opp. tom. ii. par, i. p. 38, and the 
other writings of this great man, and of others con- 
cerning the two Dionysii. 

6 Scotus was partial to the Platonic philosophy, 

which being one of the primary sources of the mystio 
theology, would easily amalgamate with tt, and serve to - 
explain and enforce it.— Mur.- [On this subjept^sea 
the elaborate opinion given by «S&hr^ Gexch. dtr JS&ki ** , 
Lit. Suppl. vol, m.p, 495, &c.~- JS. i 
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fciian against the eommon enemy, $nd these 
contests involved them continually in new 
calamities, and brought reproach upon the 
cause of true religion. Upon the banish- 
ment of Irene [a.d. 802] the contest about 
image-worship was renewed among the 
Greeks, and it continued with various, suc- 
cess for nearly half this century. For Nice- 
phoros [who now ascended the throne], 
though he would not revoke the Nicene 
decrees, nor remove the images from the 
temples, yet laid restraints upon their pa- 
trons, and would not allow them to use any 
violence or do any harm to the opposers of 
image-worship. His successor, Michael 
Curopalates, was a timid prince* who feared 
the rage of the monks and priests who con- 
tended for images, and therefore during his 
short reign [a.d. 811 — 813] he favoured 
the cause of images, and* persecuted their 
opponents. Leo the Armenian had more 
vigour* 1 and assembling a council at Con- 
stantinople a.d. 814, he explicitly rescinded 
the Nicene decrees respecting the worship 1 * 
of the images of saints; yet he did not 
enact any penal laws against their worship- 
pers. 2 As this temperate procedure was 

l Alld more ingenuousness too. For, before calling 
(fee council, the emperor in an interview with Nicepho- 
rus requested him to show the fact by proofs from the 
writings of the apostles and of the earlier fathers, if as 
the patriarch asserted the worship of images was in 
early use in the church. The answer he received was 
that in this case we must be satisfied with unwritten 
tradition ; and that what had been decided in a general 
council was never to be controverted. After this the 
emperor brought the contending parties to a conference 
m his presence, which Theodoras Studites and his party 
frustrated, by telling the emperor to his face that doc- 
trinal controversies were not to be discussed in the 
palace but in the church ; and that if an angel from 
heaven should advance a doctrine contrary to the de- 
crees of the Nicene council, they would treat him with 
abhorrence. The emperor punished this insolence by 
merely sending the monks back to their cloisters, for- 
bidding them to raise disturbances about images, and 
requiring them to be peaceable citizens. — Schi. 

2 According to Mansi ( Suppkm. Coneil. tom. i. p. 
755) there were several councils held at Constantinople 
tmder Leo the Armenian, in regard to images. One 
was held under the patriarch Nicephorus a.d. 814, and 
condemned Anthony, bishop of Silkcum, as an Icono- 
ejaet, and established image- worship. The next coun- 
M was called by Leo himself in the year 815 ; and this 

■ Nicephorus and declared him a 
as held under the new patriarch 
ished the doctrines of the Icono- 
now removed; and the tmsub- 
banished, but restored again to 
as they promised to remain quiet 
}n with the new patriarch Theo- 
awever, among them blind zealots 
Studites at their head, belched 

the emperor himself. Th© 


B ;es at their head, belched 

the emperor himself. The 
5iWdes of Christ, deniers 
i emperor they called an 
fwfy the great Dragon, a 
seeona tfwlian ; and to in- 


; into exile ; Sid as this di 
imprisoned, yet so as to be i 
deuce by letter— 


indeed were 




not satisfactory to Nicephorus the patriarch , 
and to the other friends of images, and 'as 
dangerous tumults seemed ready to break 
out, the emperor removed Nicephorus from 
his office, and repressed the rage of some of 
his adherents with punishments. His sue- ' 
eessor, Michael the Stammerer, who was 
also opposed to linage-worship, found it 
necessary to pursue the same course; for ' 
although he at first showed great clemency ! 
to image-worshippers, lie was obliged to 
depart from that clemency, and to chastise i 
the restless faction which venerated images, 
and especially the monks. 8 His son, Theo- 
philus [a.d. 829 — 842] bore harder upon 
the defenders of images, and even put some 
of the more violent of them to death.* 

15. But after the death of Theophihis in 
the year 842, his surviving consort, Theo- 
dora, who administered the government of 
the empire, wearied out and deluded by the 
menaces, the entreaties, and the fictitious 
miracles of the monks, assembled a council 
* at Constantinople a.d. 842, and there re- 
established the decisions of the Nicene 
council and restored image-worship among 
the Greeks. 5 Thus after a contest of one 
hundred and ten years image-w,orship Jkined 
the victory; and all the East, except the 
Armenian church, embraced it; nor did 
any one of the succeeding emperors attempt 
to cure the Greeks of their folly in this 
matter. The council of Constantinople 

3 Notwithstanding Michael ascended the throw 
under a very dubious title, the image- worshippers do 
scribed him as a second David and a .Tosiah, so long as 
they accounted him one of their party ; because he re- 
leased those imprisoned and recalled the exiles, lie in 
fact showed great gentleness towards the imago-w or- 
shippers. He caused conferences to he held for allaying 
the controversies; and these proving ineffectual he 
allowed them to retain their images, though not to dis- 
play them in Constantinople, and only required silence 
from both parties, so that the bitterness between them 
might subside. This gentleness was the more remark- 
able as the superstition of the image- worshippers knew 
no bounds and led on to the grossest follies. For they 
set up images instead of the cross, lighted candles be- 
fore them, burned incense to them, sung to their praise, 
made supplications to them, used them as sponsors for 
their baptized children, scraped off the colours from 
the pictures and mixed them with the wine of the 
eucharist, and placed the bread of benediction in the 
hands of the images in order to receive it as from them. 
See the Epistle . of Michael to the emperor Lewis the 
Meek, in Baronms, Annates, ad ami. 824, sec. 2 ti.—^Schl. 

4 It is impossible to believe all that the Greek monks 
tell us of the cruelties of this emperor against the 
image- worshippers, as he was in other respects an up- 
right ruler. And it is well known that he was very 
indulgent and kind towards Theoktista, the mother of 
his empress, who worshipped images in her house and 
endeavoured to instil ^ low© of them into the young 
princesses of the empSor. And if some persoas dil 
actually suffer severely under him, they suffered rather 
on account of their slanderous language, their disobe- i 
(tease tottielawa, and thfeir seditions oonjuoHo which ' 

fiwSSss 

JL fnminum, MO. via. Opp. 

’ Lenfant > PrteerratiJ centre In Jii- 

tome iii. lefrr. xiv. p. U7, 

p. $/ • * 
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held under Photins in the year 879, a$d 
which is reckoned by the Greeks the eighth 
general council, fortified image- worship by'' 
new and firm ramparts, approving and re- 
newing all the decrees of the Nieene coun- 
cil. * The Greeks, & superstitious people 
and controlled by monks, regarded this as 
so great a blessing conferred on them by 
heaven, that they resolved to consecrate an 
anniversary in remembrance of jjj, which 
they called the Feast of Orthodoxy. 1 p 

16. Among the Latins image-worship did 
not obtain so easy a victory, although it 
was warmly patronised by the Roman pon- 
tiffs, For the people of the West still 
maintained their ancient liberty of thinking 
for themselves in matters of religion ; and 
could not be brought to regard the decisions 
of the Romish bishop as final and conclu- 
sive. Most of the European Christians, as 
we have seen, took middle ground between 
the Iconoclasts and the image-worshippers. 
For they judged that images might be 
tolerated as helps to the memory, but de- 
nied that any worship or honour was to be 
paid to them. Michael the Stammerer, 
emperor of the Greeks, when he sent an 
embassjr to Lewis the Meek a.d. 824, for 
the purpose of renewing the confederation 
with him; instructed his ambassadors to 
draw Lewis oyer if possible to the side of 
the Iconoclasts. ' Lewis chose to have the 
subject thoroughly discussed by tbfe bishops 
in the council assembled at Paris A 3b. 024.* 
They decided thaf they ought to abide by 
, the opinions of the council of Fhmkfort — 
namely, that the images of Christ and the 
saints were not indeed to be cast; out of%he 
temples, yet that religious worship sh&ftld 
by no means be paid to them. Gradually 
however the European Christians swerved 
from this opinion, and that of the Roman 
pontiff, whose influence was daily increasing, 
got possession of their minds. Near the 
close of the century, the French first de- 
cided that some kind of worship might be 
, 

i See Gretser, Obsermt. in Codinmn da Officii* Aula 
vt Ecdesus Constantinop. lib. iii. cap. viii. ajid the Ce- 
remoniale Ryzantinum , lately published by Reiske, lib. 
i. cap. xxviii. p. 92, Sec. 

s Fleury, Le Seur, and the other historians unani- 
mously place this council in the year 825, It may be 
proper to observe here that the proceedings of this 
council evidently show, that the decisions of the Roman 
pontiff were by no means looked upon at this time as 
either obligatory or infallible. For when the letter of 
Pope Adrian in favour of images was read in the coun- 
cil, it was almost unanimously rejected as containing 
absurd and erroneous opinions. The decrees of the 
second council of Nice relating to image-worship were 
also censured by the Gallican bishops ; and the autho- 
rity of that council, though received by several popes as 
an cecmnenical one, absolutely rejected. And what is 
remarkable is that the pope did not on this account de- 
clare the Gallican bishops heretics, nor exclude them 
from the communion of the apostolic see. See Fleury, 
Hvr. xlvii. sec. 4. — MacL 


paid to the sacred images ,, and the Ger- 
mans and otters follows^ their exam- 
ple. 3 

w 17. Still there were some among the La- 
tins who inclined to the side of the Icono- 
clasts. The most noted of these was 
Claudius bishop of Turin, a Spaniard by 
birth and educated under Felix of Urgel. 
As soon as the favour of Lewis the Meek 
had raised him to the rank of bishop in the 
year 823, he cast all the crosses and sacred 
images out of the churches and broke them.* 
The next year he published a hook not only 
defending this procedure, hut advancing 
other principles which were at variance 
with the opinions of the age. Among other 
things he denied the propriety of worship- 
ping the cross, which the Greeks also con- 
ceded, spoke contemptuously of all sorts of 
relics maintaining that they had no effi- 
cacy, and disapproved of all pilgrimages 
to the tombs of saints and to holy places. 
He was opposed by the adherents of the 
inveterate superstition; and first by the 
abbot Theodemir, and afterwards by Dun- 
gai, Scotus, Jonas of Orleans, Walafrid 
Strabo, and others. But this learned and 
ingenious man defended his cause with 
energy: 4 and thence it was that long after 
his death, there was less superstition in the 
region about Turin than in the other parts 
of Europe. ' ' t 

1 8. The controversy which eomplenced in 
the preceding century respecting Ibe pro- 
cession qf the Holy Spirit from the Father 
and the Son, and respecting the words, 


8 jMPbillon, Annales Benedict, tom. ii. p. 488 ; Idem 
Preen ad ' Acta Sunctor. Ord. Bened. Ssecul. iv. par 
i. p. vii. viii.;' Le Cointe, Annales Eccl. *Francor. tom 


iv. ad am%. 624, and many others. 

4 Mabillen, Annales Benedict, tom. ii. p. 488, Prsef 
ad SseCuL tv. Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. p. viii. Hh 


Litt&r . de la France , tome iv. p. 491, and tome v. p 27 
64. Among the Reformed, Basnage, Hist, des Egh> 
Refer, tomei. period iv. p. 31, &c. ed. in 4to. fit i 
to be regretted that we have only those testimonies o> 
Claudius against the superstitions of his time, whicl 
his opposers and especially Jonas of Orleans have 
quoted from hls writings. Yet in these quotations there 
is much that is Solid, and expressed in a nervous and 
manly style. A gainst images he thus expresses himself : 

“ If a man ought riof to worship the works of God 
much less should he worship and reverence the work* 
of men ' Whoever expects salvation which comes only 
from God to come from pictures, must he classed with 
those mentioned Rom. i who serve the creature more 
than the Creator.” Again&t the cross and the worship 
of it he thus taught: — “ God has commanded us to bear 
the cross, not to pray to it. Those are willing to pray 
to it who are unwilling to bear it, either in the spiritual 
or in the literal sense. Thus to worship God is in fact 
to depart from him.” Of the pope he said (when ac- 
cused for not yielding to his authority), ** He is not to 
be called the Apostolical” (a title then commonly given 
to the pope), “ who sits in the apostle’s chair, but he 
who performs the duties of an apostle. For of those 
who hold that place yet do not fulfil its duties, tbgt&ori 1 
says:— They sit in Moses* seat," &c. See Bishopwnas, , 
lib. iii. j De Imag. in the Biblioth. Pair. Max. L ugdL 
tom. xiv. p. 166 — Schl [See also Milner’s Hist. 

Church qf Christ , cent. ix. chap. iii. voL iii p. 21X 1 — R ’ 
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[filioque] * and from the Son >’ inserted by 
the Latins in the Constantinopolitan creed, 
broke out "with greater vehemence in this 
century; and from being a private dispute 
it gradually became a public controversy 
of the whole Greek and Latin church. The 
monks of Jerusalem contended about this 
matter and particularly about those words 
filioque ; and one John was despatched by 
them on the subject into France to the 
emperor Charlemagne a.d. 809. 1 This sub- 
ject was discussed in the council of Aix-la- 
Chapelle held in this year; and also at 
Iiome before the pontiff Leo III. whither 
Charlemagne had sent envoys. Leo III. 
approved of the doctrine of the procession 
of the Holy Spirit from the Son, but disap- 
proved of the alteration of the creed, and 
wished the words filioque to be gradually 
disused. i 2 And his successors held the 
same sentiments; but the interpolation 
once admitted retained its place in spite of 
the pontiffs, and was at length received by 
all the Latin churches. 3 

19. To these ancient controversies new 
mes were added among the Latins. The 
first was respecting the manner in which 
the body and blood of Christ are present in 
the sacred supper. Though all Christians 
believed that the body and blood of Christ 
were presented to the communicants in the 
Lord’s Supper, yet up to this time their 
views had been various and fluctuating re- 
specting the manner in which the body and 
blood of Christ are present, nor had any 
council definitely prescribed what was to be 
believed on this subject. But in this century 
Paschasius Radbert, a monk and abbot of 
Corbey, in his treatise on the sacrament of 
the body and blood of Christ written a.d. 
831, attempted to give more clearness and 

i See Baluze, Miscellan. tom. vii. p. 14. [The occa- 

sion of this transaction was as follows ; some French 

monks residing at Jerusalem as pilgrims chanted the 
creed in their worship, as was common with their 
countrymen, with the addition ot Filioque. The 

Greeks censured this custom, and the Franks sought 
the protection and the determination of the emperor. — 
Sc/il. 

* The conference of the imperial envoys with Pope 
Leo III. is still extant in Harduin, Concilia , tom. iv. 
p. 970, &e. From this it appears that Leo was dis- 
pleased not with the doctrine itself, but with the 

nnauthorised interpolation of the creed ; and disap- 
proved the recent decision of the council of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, the confirmation of which was requested by 
the imperial envoys. Pope John VIII. ?- a letter to 
Photius went still further; for he cal.ed the ex- 
pression, that the Holy Ghost proceeded from the Son, 
blasphemy; though the abolition of it was attended 
with difficulty and required time. — Sc hi. 

I 3 See Le Cointe, Annul. Eecles. Francor. tom. iv ad 
ann. 809, &c. Longueval, Hist, de l' Eg Use GaUicane , 
tomev. p. lisi, and the other writers above cited. [The 
j pdpe had not, either in the eighth century or the early 
I part of the ninth, such influence and authority over 
, the Spanish and French churches, as to be able to 
I compel them diicetly to expunge the interpolation,— 
Scht. 


stability to the views of the church. 4 Upon 
the presentation of this book enlarged and 
improved to Charles the Bald in the year 
845, a great dispute arose. Paschasius 
taught in general that in the Lord’s supper 
after the consecration, there remained only 
the form and appearance of bread and 
wine, and that the real body or the flesh 
and blood of Christ were actually present; 
and indeed that identical body which was 
born of the virgin, suffered on the cross, 
and arose from the tomb. 5 This doctrine 
seemed to many to be new and strange* 
and especially the last part of it. There- 
fore Rabanus Maurus, Heribald and others, 
opposed it but on different grounds. And 
the emperor, Charles the Bald, commanded 
two men of distinguished learning and ta- 
lents, Ratramn and John Scotus, to give a 
true exposition of that doctrine which Rad- 
bert was supposed to have corrupted. 6 
Both of them did so; but the work of Sco- 
tus is lost, and that of Ratramn which is 
still extant has given occasion to much 
disputation, both in former ages and in the 
present. 7 

20. The writers who treat of this con- 
troversy, are not agreed ampng themselves, 
nor are they self-consistent throughout their 
respective treatises. Indeed the mover of 
the controversy, Radbert himself, showed 
little consistency, and not unfrequently 

4 See Mabillon, Annalcs Benedict, tom. il. p. 539, 
The treatise of Paschasius was published in a more 
accurate manner than before by Martene, Amplrn, Cof- 
lectio Veter. Scriptor. tom. ix. p. 378, &c. The life and 
character of Paschasius are formally treated of by Ma- 
billon, Acta Sanctor. Ord . Bened. Saecul. iv. par. ii. 
p. 126, &c. and by the Jesuits, in the Acta Sanctor. 
Antw. ad diem 26 Aprilis ; and by many others. 

5 Far too corporeal conceptions of the presence of 
Christ’s body and blood in the eucharist had existed in 
preceding times, and indeed ever since Cyril's notion 
of the nature of Christ’s becoming flesh had been re- 
ceived, and the holy supper had been compared to an 
offering or sacrifice. But such gross corporeal expres- 
sions as Paschasius employed no one had before used ; 
nor had any carried their conceptions so far. In his 
book, Decorpore et sanguine Domini , he says: Licet 
figura panis et vini, hie sit, omnino nihil aliud quam 
caro et sanguis post consecrationem credenda sunt— 
nec alia (caro^ quam quse nata est de Maria, passa in 
cruce, re&urrexit de sepulcro; ethaec,inquam, ipsa est, 
et ideo Christi caro est, qua pro vita mundi adhuc hodie 
offertur. — Schl. 

s Concerning Ratramrf or Bertram, an£ hi$ book 
which has caused so much" discussion, see Fabriqius, 
Bikhoth. Lai. Med. JEvi r tom. L p. 661, &;c. [Qon* 
ceraing Ratramn’s book there has been dispute as to 
its genuineness, some ascribing it to John ah£ 

also as to the doctrine it contains. The KoMaiiigts' 
would make it teach transubstantiation ; the Luther- 
ans, consubstantiatior^; and the Reformed, only a mys- 
tical or sacramen tap-presence of Christ.- Mur. [See I 
also Biihr, Gesck. der Bbmis . Liter. Suppl. vq1« part. iiL i 
p. 473, &c.— R. - 

This controversy is described at length though not 
without partiality, by Mabillon, Acta SanctOr . Ord. 
Bened. [tom. vi.] Ssecul. iv. par. ii. p. 8, &c. With 
him, compare Busnage, Hist.de l' Eg Use. tome i.p. 009 
&c [See also Gieselers Teat-book translated by Cun- 1 
mngham, voi. ii. p, 45, &c .—Mur. 
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ecedes manifestly from what he had as- into the body of Christ; but which might 
sorted. His principal antagonist, Bertram be objected to those who believed in such 
>r Ratramn, seems in general to follow a transmutation, although it was probably i 
hose who think that the body and blood never admitted by any one in his right j 
»f Christ are not truly present in th<3 eu- mind.* ° 

diarist, but are merely represented by the 22. At the time when the sacramental 
>read and wine; and yet he has passages controversy was at its height, another con- 
vhich appear to depart widely from that troversy sprang up relating to divine grace 
•entiment; and therefore it is not without and predestination. Godeschalcus, a Saxon 
ipparent reason that he has been di- of noble birth, and contrary to his own 
tersely understood and explained. 1 John choice a monk first at Fulda and then at 
Seotus being a philosopher, was the only Orbais in France, returning from a jour- 
me who expressed his views perspicuously ney to Rome in the year 847, lodged with 
ind properly ; teaching that the bread and his friend (and perhaps also his relative) 
vine are signs and representatives of the Count Eberald; and there in presence of 
absent body and blood of Christ. All the Nothingus, Bishop of Verona, entered into 
others vary, asserting in one place what discussion respecting predestination, main- 
theygainsayinanother,andrejectingat one taining that God had from eternity pre- 
time what they presently alter maintain, destinated some to everlasting life and 
Among the Latins therefore in this century, others to the punishment of hell. When 
there was not yet a determinate, common his enemy, Rabanus Maurus, heard of this, 
opinion as to the mode in which the body be first by letter charged him with heresy; 
and blood of Christ are present in the and afterwards when Godeschalcus came 
oucharist. from Italy to Germany in order to purge 

21. The disputants in this controversy, himself, and appeared before the council of 
as is usual, taxed each other with odious Mentz, a.d. 848, Maurus procured his 
consequences chargeable upon their opi- condemnation, and transmitted him as one ! 
nions. The ra-ost considerable of these found guilty to Hincmar, archbishop of 
consequences was that which, in the eleventh Rheims in France. 3 Hincmar who was a 

century, was denominated stercoranism, 

Those who held with Radbert that after the * Respecting the Stercoranints see Mabillon, Acta 
lioaaecration only the forms of bread and 

Wine remained, contended that from the and the late treatise of the venerable Pfaff, Tubing, 
sentiments of their adversaries, who be- I750, 4to. [It is not easy to determine the precise form 
it .-h-.-l -* this indecent charge as advanced by either party. 

IteVed; that HI the holy supper there was The believers In transubstantlation supposed the sa- 
C diking more than the figure or signs of cramental elements not to pass through the human body 
flWrfatS Kadv and Hlnrvd th?< ennRPmiPnw ]ike ordir *ary aliments, but to become wholly incorpor- 

unim « poay ana Diooa, tms consequence ated with the b0die8 of tho communicants; so that on 
would roltOW, namely, that the body OI their principles they could not be justly charged with 
Christ was elected from the bowels with stercoranism. On the contrary the opposers of tran- 
, ,, t. J , j ,i substantiation supposed the substance of the sacra- 

Ihe Other faeces. On the other hand those mental elements to undergo the ordinary changes in 
irho rejected the transmutation of the the stomach and bowels or the communicant; so that 
b^ad «d wine into the body and blood of | 

Ohrist, taxed the advocates of this doctrine stercoranism ; but it was only by assuming what they ! 

with the same consequence. Each party ? x P res ft de ™f. d > nai ™Jy* the truth of the doctrine of 

UU Wio Damp ^ transubstantiation. Thus, neither party could be justly 

probably cast this reproach upon the other taxed with this odious consequence; and yet a dexter- 
without reason. The crime of stercoranism, ous disputant, by resorting to a little perversion of his 

„ . • , A. , antagonist's Views, might easily oast upon him this 

if we do not mistake. Was a fabricated vulgar and unseemly reproach.— Mur. [On the whole 
charge, which could not justly fall on those of this sacramental controversy, the student should con- 
whn rianiod thf» rnnv^rflinn nf+hp hrenA suit the brief outline in Gieseler, Lehrbuch, &c. Cun- 

wno aeniea tne conversion or xne oreaa ningham's transl. voi. ii. P . 45 , &c. for the sake of the 

extracts in the notes, on the right interpretation of 
which the greater part of the dispute turns. For the 
Roman Catholic view of this remarkable controversy, 
see the outline given by Dbllinger, in his History qf 
the Church , translated by Cox, vol. iii. p. 69, &c. — jR. 

8 Nothingus by letter gave Rabanus an account of 
the tenets advanced by Godeschalcus. Upon this 
Rabanus wrote a long letter to Nothingus and another 
to Count Eberald, loading the sentiments of Godes- 
chalcus with reproaches. Godeschalcus therefore set 
out immediately for Germany, in order to vindicate his 
assailed principles. On his arrival at Mentz, he pre- 
sented to Rabanus bis tract on a twofold predestine 
tion. Rabanus laid this before a synod, which con?, 
denmed the sentiments it contained, but did not venture 
to punish Godeschalcus, because he did not belong fccM 
their jurisdiction, but to that of Rheims, Thef^owfWeri 
exacted from him an oath not to return again tome 


l Bertram's Treatise in a new Englibh translation 
was published at Dublin a.d. 1753 ; and with a learned 
nistorical Dissertation prefixed. Mabillon ( Acta Sanc- 
tor. Ord. Bened. tom. vi. Preef. p. 30, &c.) evinces 
triumphantly the genuineness of the book ; and then 
goes into an elaborate argument to prove, in opposition 
to John Claude, that the author was a believer in the 
real presence . But the mere reading of his argument 
with the full and candid quotations it contains, has left 
on one mind at least the conviction, that Mosheim has 
trbly stated the character and contents of that work.— 
Mur. [The translation published at Dublin was not 
a new one, it was metely a repubheiuion of an earlier 
translation by one G, Hopkins Lond. IfiMti, 12mo, 
and 1688, 8vo. It has been reprinted at Oxford, 1839, 
$vo.— JR 
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friend of Rabanus condemned him anew in 
a council held at Chiersey, a.d. 849 ; and 
as he would not renounce his sentiments, 
which he said and said truly were those of 
Augustine, Hincmar deprived him of his 
priestly office ; ordered him to be whipped 
till he should throw the statement he had 
made at Mentz into the flames ; and then 
committed him to prison in the monastery 
of Hautvilliers. 1 In this prison the un- 
happy monk, who was a man of learning 
but high-minded and pertinacious, ended 
his days in the year 868 or 869 ; retaining 
firmly till his last breath the sentiments he 
had embraced. 

23. While Godeschalcus remained in 
prison the Latin church was involved in 
controversy on his account. For distin- 
guished and discerning men, such as Ra- 
tramn of Corbey, Prudentius of Troyes, 
Lupus of Ferrieres, Florus a deacon of 

territories of King Lewis; and transmitted him as a 
prisoner to Hincmar, the archbishop of Rheims. The 
synodal epistle of Rabanus accompanying the prisoner 
contained this statement: — “Be it known to your 
goodness that a certain vagabond monk named Gothe- 
s.calc, who says he was ordained priest in your diocese 
came from Italy to Mentz, introducing new super- 
stitions and pernicious doctrine concerning the pre- 
destination of God and leading the people into error ; 
affirming that the predestination of God related to evil 
as well as to good; and that there are some in the 
world who cannot reclaim themselves from their errors 
and sins, on account of the predestination of God 
which compels them on to destruction ; as if God had 
from the beginning made them incorrigible and ob- 
noxious to perdition. Hearing this opinion therefore 
in a synod lately held at Mentz, and hading the man 
irreclaimable, \\ ith the consent and direction of our 
most pious king Hludovicus, we determined to transmit 
him together with lus pernicious doctrine to you under 
condemnation ; that you may put him in confinement 
m your diocese from which he has irregularly strolled, 
and that you may not suffer him any more to teach 
error, and seduce Christian people: for we have 
learned that he has already seduced many who are neg- 
ligent of their salvation and who say, What will it 
profit me to exert myself in the service of God ? Be- 
cause if I am predestinated to death I can never escape 
it, but if predestinated to life although I do wickedly 
I shall undoubtedly obtain eternal rest. In these few 
words we have written to you, describing what we have 
found his doctrine to be, '* &c. See Harduin, Con- 
cilia, tom. v. pag. 15, 1 a.— Mur* 

The sentence upon Godeschalcus passed by the 
synod of Chiersey was thus worded : — “ Brother Gote- 
scalc, know thou that the holy office of the sacerdotal 
ministry which thou hast irregularly usurped,” (be- 
cause in a vacancy of the see of Rheims he obtained 
ordination of the sub-bishop of Rheims,) “ and hast not 
feared hitherto to abuse by wicked manners and acts 
and by corrupt doctrines, is now by the decision of the 
Holy Spirit (of whose grace the sacerdotal office is the 
administration by virtue of the blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,) taken from thee, if thou ever receivedst 
it ; and thou art utterly prohibited from ever presum- 
ing again to exercise it. Moreover, because thou 
bast presumed, contrary to the design and the name of 
a monk, and despising ecclesiastical law, to unite and 
confound the civil and ecclesiastical vocations, we by 
our episcopal authority decree that thou be whipped 
with very severe stripes (durissimis verberibus), and 
according to ecclesiastical rules be shut up in prison. 
And that thou no more presume to exercise the func- 
tions of a teacher, we by virtue of the eternal -word im- 
pose perpetual silence upon thy lips.” See Harduin, 
ubi supra, p. 20 . This sentence was executed without 
mitigation. — Mur, ' * 


[Part n, 

Lyons, and Remigius bishop of Lyons, to- 
gether with his whole church, and many 
others, defended with energy, both orally 
and in writing, either the person or the 
sentiments of the monk. On the other 
hand, Hincmar his judge, Amalrius, John 
Scotus the celebrated philosopher, and 
others, by their writings contended that 
both he and his opinions were justly dealt 
with. As the spirit of controversy con- 
tinually waxed hotter, Charles the Raid in 
the year 853 ordered another convention 
or council to be held at Chiersey, in which, 
through the influence of Hincmar, the de- 
cision of the former council was confirmed, 
and Godeschalcus was again condemned as 
a heretic. 2 Rut in the year 855 the three 
provinces of Lyons, Vienne, and Arles, as- 
sembled in council at Valence, Remigius 
presiding, and set forth other decisions in 
opposition to those of Chiersey, and de- 
fended the cause of Godeschalcus. 3 With 

* In this council the oppose^ of Godeschalcus set 
forth their creed in respect to the contested doctrines, 
in the four following articles ; viz. 

I. Almighty God created man without sin, upright, 
endued with free will ; and placed him in Paradise, and 
purposed his continuance in the holiness of upright- 

' ness. Man abusing free will sinned and fell, and the 
whole human race became a mass of corruption. But 
the good and righteous God elected, out of that mass 
of perdition, according to his foreknowledge, those 
whom he predestinated unto life through grace, and 
foreordained eternal life for them; but the others 
whom in his righteous judgment he left in the mass of 
perdition, he foresaw would perish, but did not foreor- 
dain that they should perish ; yet being just he foreor- 
dained eternal punishment to be their portion. And 
thus we affirm but one predestination of God which 
relates either to the gift of grace, or to the retributions 
of justice. 

II. We lost freedom of will in the first man, which 
we recover by Christ our Lord ; and we have free will 
to good when prevented and aided by grace; and have 
free will to evil when forsaken of grace. That we 
have free will is because we are made free by grace 
and are healed of corruption by it. 

III. Almighty, God wills that all men without ex 
ception should become saved ; and yet all men will not 
be saved. And that some are saved arises from the 
gratuity of him who saves; but that some perish arises 
from their desert of perdition. 

IV. As there never was, is, or will be a man whose 
nature was not assumed by our Lord Jesus Christ, so 
there never was, is, or will be a man for whom Christ 
has not died; and this, notwithstanding all are not 
redeemed by the mystery of his passion. That all are 
not redeemed by the mystery of his passion is not ow- 
ing to the [limited] magnitude and value of the price; 
but is the fault of unbelievers or of them who do not 
believe with the faith that works by love. For the cup 
of human salvation, which is provided fhr our weak- 
ness and has divine efficacy, contains what might bene- 
fit all ; but if it be not drunken, it will not produce 
healing. 

These doctrinal articles ^ere agreed on in the coun- 
cil of Chiersey, a.d #53; though sometimes attributed 
to the council of Chiersey in the 5 ear #49, and printed 
as such in Harduin, Concilia, tom. v. p. 1#, 19 ; com- 
pai e p. 07.— Mur, 

* The council of Valence published twenty-three 
canons, five of which contain the doctrinal news of 
the inends and defenders- of Godeschalcus. See Har- 
duin, Vonctha, tom. v. p. 87, &c. These five canons 
are too long to be inserted here without some abndg. 
menu The substance of them is as follows, viz, ; 

Can II. “ That God foresees and eternally fuiesaw 
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the decisions of the council of Valence coin- 
cided with those of the council of Langres, 
A.D. 859, composed of the same provinces ; 
and likewise those of the council of Toul, 
a ». 800, composed of the bishops of four- 


both the good which the righteous will perform, and ; 
the evil which the wicked will do.” Dan. ii. 29. ,, 
“ Wo hold faithfully and judge It should bo held that he * 
foresaw, that the righteous would certainly become t 
righteous through his grace, and by the same grace ^ 
would obtain eternal blessedness ; and he foresaw that 
the wicked would bo wicked through their own per- s 
verseness, and would be such as must be condemned j 
by his justice to eternal punishment” According to . 
Ps. Ixii. 12, and Rom. ii. 7-9, and 2 Thess. i. 7—10. 1 
“ Nor has the prescience of God imposed upon any had ] 
man a necessity that he cannot be other than bad ; but c 
what he would become by his own free volition, God as 
one who knows all things before they come to pass < 
foresaw, by his omnipotent and unchangeable majesty. \ 
Nor do we believe that any one is condemned by a di- 
vine prejudication, but according to the deserts of his J 
own wickedness. Nor do the wiclced perish because j 
they could not become good, hut because they would 1 
not become good, and through their own fault re- 
mained in the mass of condemnation, or in their on- < 
ginal and their actual sin.” . . _ . < 

Can. 111. “As to the predomination of God, wo 
' decide and faithfully decide according to the authority 
of the Apostle Rom. is. 21-23. “ We confidently 
1 profess a predestination of the elect unto life, and a 
predestination of the wicked unto death. Rut in the 
election of those to be saved, the mercy of God pre- 
cedes their good deserts ; and in the condemnation of 
those who are to perish, their ill deserts precede the 
riirhteous j udgment of God. In his predestination God 
only determined what he himself would do, either m 
his gratuitous mercy or in his righteous judgment.”— 

“ In the wicked, he foresaw their wickedness because 
it is from themselves i he did not predestine it, because 
it is not from him. The punishment indeed conse- 
quent upon their ill desert he foresaw, being a God who 
foresees all things; and also predestined because he 
is a just God, with whom as St. Augustino says there 
is both ft fixed purpose and a certain foreknowledge, 
in regard to all things whatever.”— “ But that some 
are predestinated to wickedness by a divine power, so 
that they cannot be of another character, we not only 
do not believe, but if there are those who will believe so 
great a wrong, we as well as the council of Orange 
with ail detestation declare them anathema.” 

Cft’n. IV. In this canon they disapproved the senti- 
ments of some who held “that the blood of Christ was 
abed even for those ungodly Ones who had been pun- 
ished With eternal damnation, from the beginning of 
the world to the time of Christ’s passion ” And they 
that this price was paid (.only) for those of whom 
, out* Lord has said: ‘As Moses lifted up the serpent, 
&c ‘that everyone that believeth in him, &c. John 

Ht/ 14 16* And the apostle says: ‘Christ was once 

offered to bear the sins of many.’ “ Moreover, the 
four articles adopted without due consideration by the 
synod of our brethren (at Chiersey, a. d. 853), on ac- 
count of their inutility, and indeed their injurious ten- 
T dency and error, contrary to the truth ; as also those 
ether, (of John Scotus,) unfitly set forth in nineteen 
syllogisms, and in which, notwithstanding the boast 
that they are not the result of philosophy, there appears 
to be rather the fabrication of the devil than an exhi- 
bition of the frith, we wholly explode as not to be ] 
listened to by the faithful; and we enjoin by the au- 
thority of the Holy Spirit that such and ail similar 
statements be looked upon as dangerous and to be 
avoided. And the introducers of (such) novelties, we 
judge ought to be censured.” 

Can. V. This canon maintains the necessity of a 
* saint's .persevering in holiness in order to his salva- 

tl °Can. VT. In regard to saving grace “and free will 
which was impaired by sin ba the first man, but is re- 
covered and made whole again by Jesus Christ m all 
Believers in him this council held with various coun- 
cils and pontiffs ; and reject the trash vended by vari- 
ous persons.” — Mur* 


teen provinces. 1 But on the death of 
Godeschalous, the author of the contest, 
this vehement controversy subsided. 

24. The cause of Godeschalcus is in- 
volved in some obscurity, and many emi- 
nent men have appeared both as his patrons 
and his accusers. He taught unquestion- 
ably that there is a twofold predestination, 
the one to eternal life and the other to 
eternal death ; that God does not will the 
salvation of all men but only of the elect ; 
and that Christ suffered death not only for 
the whole human race, but only for that ' 
portion of it to which God decreed eternal 
salvation. His friends put a favourable I 
construction upon these propositions; and 
they deny he held that those whom God I 
predestinated to eternal punishment were ! 
also predestinated to sin and guilt. On j 
the contrary they maintain that he taught \ 
only this, that God from eternity con- 
demned those who he foresaw would be- 
come sinners, that he condemned them on 
account of their sins voluntarily committed, | 
and decreed that the fruits of God’s love 
and of Christ’s sufferings should extend 
only to the elect ; notwithstanding the love 
of God and the sufferings of Christ in 
themselves considered have reference to all 
men. But his adversaries fiercely contend 
that he concealed gross errors under am- 
biguous phraseology; and in particular 
that he wished to have it believed, that 
God had predestinated the persons who 
will be damned, not only to suffer punish- 
ment but likewise to commit the sins by j 
which they incur that punishment. 3 This 


l The five doctrinal canons of the council of V alcnce 
wore adopted without alteration by the councils of 
Langres and of - Toul. See Harduin, Concilia , tom. v. 
p. 481, &c. 498.— Mur. . ...... 

* Besides the common writers an impartial history 
of this controversy is given by Bulaous, Hut. Acad. 
Paris, tom. i. p. 178, &c. by IVJabillon, Acta Sanctor. 
Ord. Bened. tom. vi. ; or Srocul. iv. par. ii. Priefi p. 
xlvii., in the Hist. Littfo. de la France , tome v. p.3 )2; 
by Usshor, Hist. Godeschalci, Dublin. 1631, 4 to; ana 
by Vossiis, Hhtoria Pelagiana , lib. vii. cap. iv. Add 
Fabricius, Bildioth. hat. MHvi Aim, tom iii p. 210, 
&c. [and Gieseler’s Text-book, translated by Cunning- 
ham, vol. ii. p. 50 — 54, — Mur. [And Ddllinger, Hut* I 
of the Church, Cox’s transl. vol. iii. p. 62, Stc.—Il. # 
s The cause of Godeschalcus is learnedly treated in 
an appropriate work by Mauguin, who published all 
the writings on both sides of this controversy which 
have readied us, Paris, 1650, 2 vols. 4to, under the 
title : Veterum Auctorum , qui nono saculo de Predes- 
tmatione et Gratta saipserunt Opera et Fragmenta , 
cum Htstoria et gemma Prafatione. A more concise 
account of it is given by Noris, Synopsis Historue 
GodeschalcancB in his Opp. turn. iv. p. b/7, &o. Jiut 
he defends Godeschalcus more strenuously than Mau. 
gum does. All the Benedictines, Augusumaus, and 
Jansemsts maintain that Godeschalcus was most un* 
j usilv oppressed and persecuted by Rabaiius and Hinc- 
niai\ The Jesmsts take opposite ground ; and one ol 
them, Lewis Cellot, m his Jiht. Godeyghalci Prmdes 
tinanatn, splendidly priuted, Pans, 1655, fo I labours to , 
show that Godeschalcus* was most righteously con- ; 
damned. £ Natalis Alexander, Hist., Eccl$s t ,S®cuL.^ : 
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at least seems to be incontrovertible, that 
the true cause of this whole controversy 
and of all the sufferings endured by the 
unhappy Godeschalcus, may be traced to 
the private enmity existing between him 
and Rabanus Maurus who was his abbot. 1 

25. With this great controversy, another 
smaller one was interwoven relative to the 
trine God. In the churches over which he 
presided, Hincmar forbade the singing of 
the last words of a very ancient hymn : Te 
trina Deltas unaque poscimus; [Of thee, 
triune Deity yet one, we ask, &c.] on the 
ground that this phraseology subverted the 
simplicity of the divine nature, and im- 
plied the existence of three Gods. The 
Benedictine monks would not obey this 

t mandate of Hincmar; and* one of their 
number, Ratramn, wrote a considerable 
volume made up, according to the custom 
of the age, of quotations from the ancient 
doctors in defence of a trine Deity. Gode- 
schalcus, receiving information of this dis- 
sension while in prison, sent forth a paper 
in which he defended the cause of his fel- 
low monks. For this he was accused by 
Hincmar of Tritheism, and was confuted 
in a book written expressly for that pur- 
pose. But this controversy soon sub- 
sided, and in spite of Ilincmar’s efforts 
those words retained their place in the 
hymn.* 

26. About the same time another con- 
troversy found its way from Germany into 
France, relative to the manner in which 
the blessed Saviour issued from the womb 
of his mother. Some of the Germans 
maintained that Jesus Christ did not pro- 
ceed from the womb of Mary according to 
the laws of nature in the case of other per- 
sons, but in a singular and extraordinary 
manner. When this opinion reached 
If ranee, Ratramn opposed it, and main- 
tained that Christ dame into the world in 
the way in which , nature has provided. 
Paschasius Radbert came forth in defence 
of the Germans, maintaining in a distinct 
treatise, that Christ was born with no ex- 
pansion of his mother’s body, and charg- 
ing those who thought otherwise with deny- 
ing the virginity of Mary. But this also 

x. Diss. v. tom. xii. p. 3Q2 — 354, follows Mauguin for 
the most part.— Mur. 

1 Godeschalcus who was committed to the monastery 
of Fulda by his parents while an infant, agreeably to 
the custom of the age, when he became adult wished 
to abandon a monastic life. But Rabanus retained 
him contrary to his wishes. This produced a great 
contest between them, which was terminated only by 
the interposition of Lewis. the Meek. Hence those 
conflicts and sufferings. See the Centurias Magdab. 
centur. ix c. 10, p. 543, 546; and Mabillon, An nates 
Brtied. tom. ii. ami Sill, p. 593 . * t \ 

2 See ihe wnu*i « of the history of G^odeschaleas wh’b 
also touch upon this controversy* \ t< \ 


was a short controversy and gave way ti 
greater ones. 3 

27. Of all the controversies which dis- 
turbed this century, the most famous and 
the most unhappy was that which severed 
the Greek and Latin churches. The 
bishops of Rome and Constantinople had 
long indulged and sometimes also mani- 
fested great jealousies of each other. Their 
mutual animosity became violent from the 
time of Leo the Isaurian [a.d. 716 — 741] 
when the bishops of Constantinople, sup- 
ported by the authority and patronage of 
the [Greek] emperors, withdrew many 
provinces from subjection to the see of 
Rome. 4 But in the ninth century the 
smothered fire which had been burning in ' 
secret, broke out into an open flame upon ; 
occasion of the elevation of Photius, the 
most learned Greek of the age, to succeed 
the deposed Ignatius in the see of Constan- 
tinople by the Emperor Michael, a.d. 852 
[rather a.d. 858] ; and the confirmation of 
that elevation as regular and correct hy 
the council of Constantinople in the year 
861. 5 For the Roman pontiff, Nicolaus I. 
whose aid had been solicited by Ignatius ( 
in a council at Rome a.d. 86>2, pronounced 
Photius (whose election he maintained was 
uncan onical) together with his adherents 
to be unworthy of Christian communion. 
This ^ thunder was so far from terrifying 
Photius, that he gave back the same mea- I 
sure he had received; and in return ex- 
communicated Nicolaus in the council of 
Constantinople of the year 866. 

28. The pretence for the war which Ni- 

— — — - 

3 See D’Achery, Spicilpg ium, tom. i. p. 396, Mabillon, 
Acta Sunctor. Ord. Bened. [tom. vi.j Saecul. iv. par. 
ii. Prsef. p. Ii. &c. [After giving an account of this 
controversy Mabillon proceeds to the history of another 
between Ratramn and Paschasius Radbert, respecting 
the unity of human souls. The controversy was of 
short continuance and seems to have arisen from a 
misunderstanding of each other, in consequence of 
their not clearly discriminating between numerical 
unity and a specific unity. See Mabillon; ubi supra , 
p. liii. &c.— There was another controversy under 
Charlemagne respecting the seven-fold grace of the 
Spirit. Charlemagne asked the opinion of {several 
bishops, whether Christ and believers receive the same 
extraordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit. They answered 
that Christ received all the seven gifts equally, but that 
believers receive each his particular gift. The emperor, 
dissatisfied with their answer, wrote a tract to prove 
that Christ received all the gifts of the Spirit at once 
and m perpetuum , without change, increase, or diminu- 
| tion ; but that believers did not so receive them, though 
they might in seme degree enjoy the temporary posses- 
sion of them all.' See Welch’s p) ogramm, de Gratia 
septtfonnis Spnitus y A%. 1755 Mur. 

* ® ee Giannone, Naples, tome i. p, 535, 646. 

De Marca, £)e Concwdia Saccrdot. et Imperii ’ lib. i. 
fS »• P- 6. * 0 . Le Christ. fomi.pVg, ' 

fol. iif p by CuM >tagtam, 

5 Some of the Greeks call this a general council. * It 
was attended by 318 bishbps, md ,& decrees we sub- 
scribed, by the two Romish delegates. Its Acts ate lost, 
S av iD | a F ^ aM y. bee » destroyed by the adherents of 
l 1 gB«K> . See W aleh s B. irchenversdnu p. 
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colaus I. commenced, was the justice of 
•the cause of Ignatius, whom the emperor 
had deprived of his episcopal office upon a 
charge, true or false, of treason. But Ni- 
colaus would have been unconcerned about 
the injury done to Ignatius, if he could 
have recovered from the Greek emperor 
and from Photius, the provinces taken from 
, the Roman pontiffs by the Greeks, namely 
Illyricum, Macedonia, Epirus, Achaia, 

, Thessaly, and Sicily. For he had before 
demanded them through his envoys at Con- 
stantinople. And when the Greeks paid 
no regard to his demand, h» resolved to 
avenge his own rather tnan Ignatius’ 
j wrong. 

29. In the midst of this warm conflict, 

| Basil the Macedonian, a parricide who had 
; usurped the empire of the Greeks, sud- 
! denly restored peace. For he recalled 

Ignatius from exile and commanded Pho- 
tius to retire to private life. This decision 
| of the emperor was confirmed by a council 
: assembled at Constantinople a.d. 869, in 
1 which the legates of the Roman pontiff, 
Hadrian II. had controlling influence. 1 The 
Latins call this the eighth general council. 

, The religious contest between the Greeks 
and Latins now ceased ; but the strife re- 
specting the boundaries of the Romish 
[pontifical] jurisdiction, especially in re- 
gard to Bulgaria, still continued; nor could 
the pontiff with all his efforts prevail on 
’ cither Ignatius or the emperor to give up 
Bulgaria or any other of the provinces. 

30. The first schism was of such a na- 
ture that it was possible to heal it. But 
Photius, a man of high feelings and more 
learned than all the Latins, imprudently 
prepared materials for interminable war. 
For in the first place, in the year 866, he 
annexed Bulgaria to the see of Constanti- 
nople which Nicolaus was eager to possess ; 
and this was extremely offensive to the 
Roman pontiff. 2 In the next place, what 
was much more to be lamented and unwor- 
thy of so great a man, he sent an Encyclical 
letter to the oriental patriarchs on the 

j subject, thus converting his own pri- 


1 The writers on both sides of this controversy are 
named by Fabricius, blblioth. Qraeva, vol. iv. cap. 
xxxviii. p. 372. 

2 The state of the case respecting Bulgaria appears 
to have been this : — It was the Constantinopolitans who 
converted the king of that country about the year 861, 
and the patriarch of that city naturally desired to pos- 
sess the ecclesiastical supremacy over this new acqui- 
sition. But the king dreading the increased-* influence 
of so near a neighbour, wished rather to be in connexion 
with Rpifie, and the Pope on his application sent him 
priefts and bishops. It was this supposed invasion of 
his rights which was so keenly felt by the patriarch 
Photius, and which urged him to issue the Encyclical 
letter so offensive to the Pope* and containing the 
charges stated in the text. — R. 


vate controversy into a public ®ne; and 
moreover accused in very strong terms the 
Roman bishops sent among the Bulgarians, 
and through them the whole Latin church, 
of corrupting the true religion or of heresy. ; 
In his great irritation he taxed the Romans 
with five enormities, than which in their 
view the mind could conceive of no greater. 
First, that they deemed it proper to fast 
on the seventh day of the week or the Sab- 
bath. Secondly, that in the first week of 
Lent they permitted the use of milk and 
cheese. Thirdly, that they wholly disap- 
proved of the marriage of priests. Fourthly, 
that they thought none but bishops could 
anoint the baptized with the holy oil or. 
confirm, and that they therefore anointed 
a second time those who had been anointed 
by presbyters. And fifthly, that they had 
adulterated the Constantinopolitan creed 
by adding to it the words Filioque, thus 
teaching that the Holy Spirit did not pro- 
ceed from the Father only but also from 
the Son. 3 Nicolaus I. sent this accu- 
sation to Hincmar and the other Gallic 
bishops in the year 867, that they might 
deliberate in councils respecting the proper 
answer to it. Hence Odo of Beauvais, i 
Ratramn, Ado of Vienne, JEneas of Paris, 1 
and perhaps others, also entered the lists 
against the Greeks, and very warmly de- 
fended the cause of the Latins in written 
vindications. 4 I 

31. Ignatius died in the y©ar 878; and 
Photius was again raised, by the favour of 
the emperor, to the patriarchate of the 
Greek church. The Roman pontiff John 
VIII. gave his assent, but it was on condi- 
tion that Photius would allow the Bulga- 
rians to come under the Roman jurisdic- 
tion. Photius promised the whole, nor did 
the emperor seem opposed to the wishes of 
the pontiff. 5 Therefore in the year 879 
the legates of John VIII. were present at 
the council of Constantinople, and gave 
their sanction to all its decrees. 6 But after | 

3 See an Epistle of Photius himself, which is the 1 
second of his Epistles, as published by Montague, p. i 
47, &c. Some enumerate ten heads of accusation by 
Photius. But they undoubtedly blend the first contro- j 
ver-y with the second between the Greeks and Latins, | 
and include the criminations which were made in the J 
time of Michael Cerularius [patriarch in the middle of 
the eleventh century]. 'Certain it is, that in the Epistle 
of Photius, from which alone the first controversy is to 
be judged of, there are only the five heads of disagree- 
ment which we have stated. [See this Epistle of 

Photius in Latin in Baronius, Amiales ad ann. 863, No. 
34. — R. 

4 Mabillon, Acta Sanctor . Ord . JBened* tom. vt; or 
Sa?oul iv. par. ii. Prsef. p. 55. 

5 See Le Uuien, ©/****«$ t in wtianus, tom. i. p. 103, 

6 The en ire acts of this council are in Harduin, 

Concilia, tom. vi. par. i. p. 207—342. 1 he council 

was called by order of the emperor Basil, and by all the 
Gieelvs it has been accounted ageneial council: 

the Latins do not so regard iL The number of / 
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the council broke up, the emperor (doubt- 
less with the consent of Photius) would not 
permit the Bulgarians to be transferred to 
the Homan pontiff: — and it must be ac- 
knowledged there were very strong motives 
for such a determination. Hence the pon- 
tiff sent Marinus his legate to Constantino- 
ple, and signified that he persevered in the 
former sentence passed upon Photius. The 
legate was thrown into prison by the 
| emperor but was again liberated, and after- 
wards on the death of John VIII. being 
created Roman pontiff, he was mindful of 
the ill usage he had received, and issued a 
second condemnation of Photius. 

32. Six years afterwards a.d. 886, Leo, 
surnamed the philosopher, the son of the 
emperor Basil, again deposed the patriarch 
Photius and exiled him to a monastery in 
Armenia called Bardi, where he died in the 
year 891. 1 Thus the author of the contest 
being removed, if there had been due 
moderation and equity at Rome the whole 
strife might have been quieted, and har- 
mony between the Greeks and Latins have 
been restored. But the Roman pontiffs 
required that all the bishops and priests 
whom Photius had consecrated, should be 
deprived of their offices. And as the Greeks 
would by no means submit to this, all the 
contentions respecting points of religion as 
well as other things were renewed with 
increased bitterness ; and being augmented 
by new grounds of controversy, continued 
till the unhappy separation between the 
Greek and Latin churches became absolute 
and perpetual. 

present was 383, and the legates of the Roman pontiff 
and also representatives of the three Oriental patriarchs 
attended it, Photius presided, and the principal ob- 
jects were obtained without difficulty in seven sessions. 
Photius was unanimously acknowledged the regular 
patriarch of Constantinople, and all that had been 
decreed against him at Borne and at Constantinople 
was annulled and declared void. Such as should not 
acknowledge Photius were to be excommunicated. The 
council proceeded to establish the true faith by con- 
firming the creed of the first Nieene and the first Gon- 
staritmopolitan councils, rejecting all interpolations 
!>thai^ is, merely the addition Filioque ;) and again 
enacting the decrees of the second Nieene council re- 
specting image-worship. The council was closed by 
an eulogy of Procopius of Cesarea on Photius, and by 
a solemn declaration on the part of the Roman legates, 
that whoever would not acknowledge the holy patri- 
arch Photius and hold ecclesiastical communion with 
him, ought to he accounted an associate of the traitor 
Judas and no Christian ; and this was assented to by 
the whole council. See Walch*s K. irchen versamml. n. 
375, &c.--Siur. 

l Photius had ordained one Theodorus a bishop, who 
was falsely accused of treason. This circumstance 
brought the patriarch under some temporary suspicion. 
Besides, the new emperor wished to raise his brother 
Stephen to the patriarchal chair. He therefore de- 
posed Photius and gave the office to his brother- Yet 
wnen he learned the innocence of Photius, he seems to 
have felt some relentings ; for he made his exile com- 
fortable, and in a letter to the pope spoke of him as 
having voluntarily resigned his office and gone into 
retirement .— Sekl 


[Part ii 


CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF RITES AND CEREMONIES. 

1. That, the public rites and ceremonies 
were gradually multiplied very considera- 
bly, is evinced by the writers who in this 
century began to compose and publish 
explanations of them for the instruction of 
the common people; namely. Amalarius 
(whose numerous expositions however are 
confuted by Agobard and Plorus), John 
Seotus, Angelome, Remigius of Auxerre, 
Walafrid Strabo, and others. These trea- 
tises are entitled De Divinis OJficiis ; for 
in the style of this age a divine office is a 
religious ceremony. Though these works 
were undoubtedly drawn up with good in- 
tentions, yet it is difficult to say whether 
they benefited more than they injured the 
Christian cause. They contained indeed 
some spiritual aliment for those who at- 
tended on public worship, but it was for 
the most part crude and unwholesome. 
For the alleged grounds and reasons of the 
various rites are to a great degree far- 
fetched, false, constrained, nay, ridiculous 
and puerile. Besides, excessive regard for 
external rites was increased and strength- 
ened by this elaborate explanation of them, 
to the detriment of real piety. For how 
could any one withhold respect and reve- 
rence from that which he understood to be 
most wisely ordained and full of mystery? 

2. To describe severally all the new rites 
adopted either by Christians generally or 
by particular churches, would not comport 
with the designed brevity of this work. 
We therefore despatch this extensive sub r 
ject in a few words. The corpses of holy 
men, either brought from distant countries 
or discovered by the industry of the priests, 
required the appointment of new feast-days, 
and some variation in the ceremonies ob- 
served on those days. , And as the prospe- 
rity of the clergy depended on the impres- 
sions of the people respecting the merits and I 
the pow of those saints whom they were | 
invited to worship, it was necessary that j 
their eyes and their ears should be fascinated 
with various 'ceremonies and exhibitions. 
Hence the splendid furniture of the tem- 
ples, the numerous wax-candles burning at 
mid-day, the multitude of pictures and ! 
statues,^ the decorations of the altars, the i 
frequent processions, the splendid dresses 
of the priests,- and masses appropriate to 
the honour of saints- 2 The festival 6f All 
Saints was added by Gregory IV*. to the 


2 gee the tract of Fecht, De Mum in Bononm 
Sanctorum . 
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public holy-days of the Latins; 1 and the! 
feast of St. Michael, which had been long ) 
observed with much reverence by both the 
Greeks and the Latins, now began to' be 
more popular. 3 

3. In the civil and private life of Chris- 
tians, especially among the Latins, there 
existed many customs derived from ancient 
paganism. For the barbarous nations who 
embraced Christianity would not allow the 
customs and laws of their ancestors to be 
wrested from them, though very alien from 
the rules of Christianity; nay by their 
example they drew other nations among 
whom they lived intermixed, into the 
same absurdities. We have examples 
in the well known methods of proving 
right and innocence in civil and criminal 
causes, by cold water, 3 by single com- 

1 See Mabillon, De Re Diplomatica, p. 537. [This 
holds true only of Germany and France. For as to 
England, Bede mentioned this feast in the preceding 
century ; and at Rome it had been established by Pope 
Boniface IV. See above, p. 253, note 7- — Schl. 

2 The Latins had but few feast-days up to this cen- 
tury, as appears from the poem of Florus extant in 
Martene, Thesaurus , tom. v. p. 595, &c. [The council 
of Mentz a.d. 813, determined precisely the number 
of both fasts and feasts to be observed. Canon 34 
designates the fasts, namely, the first week in March, 
the second week in June, the third week in September, 
and the last full week preceding Christmas eve. On 
these weeks all were to fast, and were to attend churoh 
On Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, at three 
o’clock, p.m. — C anon 36 thus enumerates and sanctions 
the festivals; M We ordain the celebration of the feast 
days of the year. That is, Easter Sunday is to be ob- 
served with all honour and sobriety ; and the whole of 
Easter week we decree shall be observed in like man- 
ner. Ascension-day must be celebrated with full wor- 
ship. Likewiser Pentecost just as Easter. In the 
nativity [martyrdom] of Peter and Paul, one day ; the 
nativity of St. John Baptist; the assumption of St. 
Mary; the dedication of St. Michael; the nativity of 
St. Remigius, St. Martin, St. Andrew ; at Christmas, 
four days, the octaves of our Lord, the epiphany of our 
Lord, the purification of St. Mary. And we decree the 
observance of the festivals of those martyrs or confes- 
sors whose sacred bodies repose in each diocese ; and 
in like manner the dedication of each church." The 
37th canon adds; “ We ordain the observance of all the 
Lord’s days [Sundays] with all reverence and with ab- 

■ stinence from servile work, and that no traffic take 
place on those days, nordo we approve that any one be 
sentenced to death or to punishment,” on those days. — 
See Harduin, Concilia , tom. iv. p. 1015. — Mur. 

8 See Mabillon, Analecta Veter is JEvi, tom. i. p. 47 ; 
Roye, De-Missis Dorn. p. 152. [The ordeal by immer- 
i sion in cold water was very common in the ninth and 
; following centuries, especially for criminals of vulgar 
rank in society. It was sanctioned by pfiblic law in 
most countries* of Europe. And though disapproved 
by various kings and councils yet it was generally held 
gacred, and was supposed to have been invented by 
Pope Eugene. The person to be tried was conducted 
to the church, and most solemnly adjured to confess 
the fact if he was guilty. If he would not confess, he 
received the sacrament, was sprinkled with holy water, 
and conducted to a river of lake. The priest then ex- 
I orcised the water, charging it not to receive the cri- 
.mipal if he, were guilty. The criminal was now 
| 'stripped naked and bound, and a rope was tied to him 
; by which to draw him out, if he sank to a certain 
j depth, When cast into the water, if he floated he was 
I accounted guilty ; but if he sank to the depth marked 
on the rope [sometimes a yard and a half) he was in- 
: stantly drawn out and was accounted innocent. See 
a large and very satisfactory account of this ordeal in 


bat,* by red-hot iron, 5 by a cross, 6 and 
other methods which were in general use 
among the Latins in this and the following 

Du Cange, Gh barium, under the article Aqvm, rel 
Jquce fngidae judicium, tom. i.p. 308— 313. ed. Francf. 
1710.— Du Cange proceeds to describe the ordeal by 
hot water. For this the preparatory religious cere- 
monies were the same as for the ordeal by cold water. 
Afterwards the priest heated a caldron of water till it 
boiled. Then, taking it off the fire, he immersed in it 
a stone which he held suspended by a string to the 
depth of one, two, or three palms ; and the criminal 
must thrust in his naked hand and arm and seizing the 
stone pull it out. His hand and arm were immediately 
wrapped up in linen cloths, and a bag drawn over the 
whole and sealed. After three days the hand and arm 
were examined, and if found not scalded the man was 
accounted innocent. This ordeal was nearly as much 
used as the other, but was considered rather more suit 
able for persons of quality. — Mur. 

4 Loccenius, Antiquit. Sueo- Gothicce, Tib. it. cap. 
vii. viil p 144. Even clergymen did not refuse to 
terminate controversies by the dudlum or single com- 
bat. See Boehmer’s Jus EccIps. Protestantium, tom. 
v. p. 88, &c. [The trial by combat originated among 
the northern barbarians, was in use before the Christ- 
ian era, and was brought by the Lombards into Italy, 
and by the Germans into Suabia. It was not an or- 
deal for the trial of public offences, but was a mode of 
settling private disputes and quarrels between indi- 
viduals, when there was no sufficient evidence to make 
the case clear. The parties deposited with the judge 
their bonds or goods to the requisite amount, for pay- 
ing the forfeiture in case they were cast and for the 
fees of court. The judge also appointed the time for 
the combat and presided over it. Knights fought on 
horseback and armed as for war, in complete armour, 
and with their horses covered with mail. Common 
men fought on foot with swords and shiolds, covered* 
except their faces and feet, with linen or cotton to any 
extent they pleased. Certain persons, as women, 
priests, and others, might employ champions to fight 
in their stead. See the full account in Du Cange, Glos- 
sarium , under the article, Dudlum ; see also Hallam's 
View of Europe in the Middle Ages y vol. i. p. 1 86, 8th ed. 
Lond. 1841. This mode of trial gradually sank into dis- 
use ; hut it was not abolished by legislative enactments 
either in France or England. Hence, so late as the 
19th century the right of challenging to single combat 
was asserted in an English court. — Mur, [It required 
a special act of Parliament 59 Geo. III. ch. 46, to 
abolish it, so recently as 1819. — R. 

5 Lambecius, Rerum Hamburg, lib. ii. p. 39. TJs- 
sher, Sylloge Episl. Hibernic. p. 81. Johnson’s Laws 
qf the British Church, and* the extracts from them, in 
La Roche, Memo ires Litter, de la Grande Bretagne. 
tome viii. p. 391. [This was a very common ordeal, 
and was esteemed more honourable than the ordeals 
by water. Sometimes the person walked barefoot over 
nine or twelve red-hot ploughshares treading on each. 
But more frequently he carried a hot iron in his naked 
hands, nine times the length of his foot. The religious 
rites attending this ordeal, were very similar to those 
of the ordeal by hot water. See Du Cange, Glossarium , 
articles Ferrtjm candens, and Vomeres igniti. — Mur. 1 

6 Se'e Agobard, Contra Judicium Dei Liber , Opp. 
tom. i. and Contra Legem Gundobadi , cap. ix. p. 114. 
Bignonius, Ad formulas Maicutqhi, cap. xii. Baluze, ad 
Agobardum, p. 104; and others. [Du Cange in his 
Glossarium , article Cructs judicium, is not able defi- 
nitely to state what was the mode of this ordeal. He 
finds some instances of persons standing long with 
their arms extended horizontally so as to present the 
form of a cross. If they grew weary, fainted, and fell, 
they were accounted guilty. He also finds other modes 
of trial by cross. Sometimes it was merely laying the 
hand on a sacred cross, and then uttering a solemn 
oath of purgation — On all the forms of ordeal, see 
Rees’ Cyclopaedia, art- Ordeal . — This mode of trying 
difficult and dubious causes was denominated Judicium 
Dei, and was considered as a solemn appeal to God 
to show by his ^special interposition, whether a person 
were guilty or innocent. It was therefore a presump- 
tuous attempt to call forth a miracle from the hand of 
God ; and it argued both the ignorance and the super- 
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century. No sober man at the present day 
entertains a doubt that these equivocaL 
and uncertain modes of deciding causes 
originated from the customs of barbarians, 
and that they are fallacious and abhorrent 
to the genius of true religion. Yet in that 
age, the pontiffs and inferior bishops did 
not blush to honour and dignify them with 
prayers, with the eucharist, and other rites, 
in order to give them somewhat of a 
Christian aspect. 

CHAPTER Y. 

HISTORY OP SECTS AND HERESIES. 

_1. Concerning the ancient Christian 
sects there is little new to be said. Nearly 
all of them which were considerable for 
numbers, had their residence and abettors 
beyond, the boundaries of the Greek and 
Latin dominions. The Nestorians in par- 
ticular, and the Monophysites who lived 
securely under the protection of the Ara- 
bians, were very attentive to their own 
affairs, and did not cease from efforts for 
the conversion of the nations still in pagan 
ignorance. Some represent that it was in 
this century the Abyssinians or Ethiopians 
were persuaded by the Egyptians to em- 
brace the Monophysite doctrines. But it 
was undoubtedly from the seventh century 
if not earlier that the Abyssinians, who 
were accustomed to receive their bishop 
from the patriarch of Alexandria, embraced 
the tenets of the Monophysites ; for in that 
century the Arabs conquered Egypt, op- 
pressed the Greeks [or Melchites], and 
protected the advocates of one nature in 
Christ ; so that this sect was able to sub- 
ject nearly the whole Egyptian church to 
its jurisdiction 1 . 

2. The Greeks were engaged with vari- 
ous success during nearly this entire cen- 
tury in cruel wars with the Paulicians, a 
sect allied to the Manichaeans and residing 
principally in Armenia. This sect is said 
to have been formed in Armenia by two 
brothers, Paul and John, the sons of Cal- 
linice of Samosata, and to have received 
its name from them ; some however think 
that one Paul, an 'Armenian who lived in 
tke« reign of Justinian II. gave name to the 
sect*. , Under Constans in the seventh cen- 

stition o t those times. And thus it was viewed by some 
of the mote discerning ; for instance by Agobard, 
bhhop of Lyons. Q See the references at the beginning 
of this note.) But others, as Hincmar, archbishop of 
Rheims, approved and defended both the ordeals and 
the trial by combat. — * Mur. 

i Nouveaux Mbrmres des Missions de la Compagnie 
de Jesus dans le Levant, tome tv. p. 283, 284 ; Le 
Grand, Diss, iv. on Lobe’s Voyage Histor . de V Abvssi- 
nie, tome ii. p. 18. 

* Fhotius, ‘Contra Mamehceos^ lib. i. p. <74, in Wolfs 
Anecdota Graeco, tom. i, [According to the statement 


tury 3 it was in an exhausted and depressed 
state, in consequence of penal laws and 
oppressions when one Constantine resus- 
citated it. The emperors, Constans, Jus- 
tinian II. and Leo the Isaurian, harassed 
them in various ways and laboured to ex- 
tirpate the sect, but they were utterly un- 
able to subdue a party so inflexible and so 
regardless of sufferings. In the beginning 
of the ninth century their condition was 
more prosperous. For the emperor, Ni- 
cephorus Logotheta, [a.d. 802 — 811,] fa- 
voured the Paulicians and gave them free 
toleration 4 . 

3. But after a few years of repose the 
Paulicians were again assailed with increased 
violence, by the emperors Michael Curo- s 
palates and Leo the Armenian, [a.d. 811 
— 820,] who commanded them to he care- 
fully searched after, through all the pro- 
vinces of the Greek empire, and to be put 
to death if they would not return to the 
Greek church. Driven to desperation by 
this cruelty, the Paulicians of Armenia slew 

of Petrus Siculus, the founder of this .sect was an Ar- 
menian, named Constantine and surnamed Soloannes. 
Complaint was made against him to the emperor Con- 
stantine Pogonatus iff the 7th century. The emperor 
sent his commissioner Simeon to investigate the sub- 
ject; and he put the leader of the sect to death and 
dispersed his adherents ; but some years after he him- 
self joined the sect and became its teacher. Under 
Justinian II. they were again complained of and their 
principal leader was burnt alive. But this did not 
prevent their growth. Por one Paul with his two sons, 
Genesius (who was also called Timothy) and Theodo- 
ras, propagated the sect in Cappadocia. The first of 
these was summoned to Constantinople by the emperor 
Leo ; but after a hearing he was acquitted, and retired 
with his adherents into the territories of the Moham- 
medans. He was followed by his son Zacharias, who 
with Joseph his assistant again took residence in Cap- 
padocia ; but when persecution broke out he fled to 
Phrygia, and during some time taught at Antioch in 
Pisidia. He was succeeded by Bahanes, under whom 
the sect spread itself much in Asia, particularly in 
Armenia and in Thrace. After Bahanes the principal 
teacher was Sergius called also Tychicus, who opposed 
image-worship most zealously under the Empress Irene. 
They were then likewise called Athingians or Separates, 
because they would have no part in the abuses .of the 
times, especially in image-worship and in veneration of 
the cross and of the hierarchy of the reigning party. — 
Schl. [Though the Paulicians themselves maintained 
that they derived their name from the Apostle Paul, yet 
it is alleged they received it not from the sons of Calli- 
nice, but from Paul the father of Genesius and Theo- 
doras. See Dowling’s Letter, &c. note n, p. 12. On 
the other hand, in favour of their deriving their name 
from the Apostle, see Faber, ubi infra , p. 33, 34.— M. 

* A recent writer corrects Mosheim here, and says 
the imperial persecutor of the Paulicians was not Con- 
stans, but Constantine Pogonatus. See Dowjing's 
Letter on the Opinions qf the Paulicians , Lond. 1835, 
8vo, note y, page 20. This pamphlet is deserving of 
a perusal on account of the original authorities pro- 
duced by Mm relative to the opinions of this sect, so dif- 
ferently represented by historians. The student should 
also consult Faber’s Inquiry into the Ancient Vallmses 
andAlbigemes, Lond. 1838, Svo, in which he will find 
a critical examination of a portion of the evidence pro- 
duced and relied on by Dowling, and a more 'favour- 
able view given 6f the tenets of the Paulicians, p. 31— 

57 *— R» I 

4 See Cedrenus, Compendium Historiar * tom. II* p« J 
480, ed. Paris, or p» 379) ed. Venice* *> ,,J 
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the imperial judges, and likewise Thomas, 
the bishop of Neocsesarea, and then took 
refuge in the territories of the Saracens; 
from which they harassed the neighbouring 
Greeks with perpetual incursions 1 . After- 
wards this war it seems gradually subsided ; 
and many of the Paulicians appear to have 
returned to their former settlements within 
the Grecian territories. 

4. But far greater calamities were pro- 
duced by the inconsiderate and rash zeal 
of the empress Theodora, [a.d. 841 — 855.] 
In the minority of her son she governed as 
regent, and decreed that the Paulicians 
should be either exterminated by fire and 
sword, or brought back to the Greek church. 
The officers sent into Armenia on this 
business executed their commission in the 
most cruel manner ; for they destroyed by 
various punishments about a hundred thou- 
sand of this unhappy sect, and confiscated 
their property. Those who escaped took 
refuge once more among the Saracens. 
Being kindly received there, the Paulicians 
built themselves a city called Tibrica ; and 
choosing Carbeas, a man of very great 
valour for their leader, and forming alli- 
ance with the Saracens they waged fierce 
war with the Greeks. This war continued 
with various success nearly through the 
oentury; and in it an immense number of* 
persons perished on both sides, and several 
provinces of the Greeks were ruined.* 

s# * 

> Photius, Contra Mardch. lib. i. p. 125, &c.; Petrus 
Siculus, Hist. Manichceor. p. 71. 

8 Cedrenus, Compendium Historiar. p. 541, ed. Paris, 
or p. 425, ed. Venice ; and p. 547 or 429. Zonaras, 
Annal. lib. xvi. tom. ii. p. 122. ed. Venice. But the 
principal historians of the Paulicians are, Photius, 
Contra Manichaos, Liber primus ; and Petrus Siculus 
whose Historia Manichosorurr. was published, Gr. and 
Lat. by Rader, at Ingolstadt, 1G04, 4to.* This Petrus 
Siculus, as he himself informs us, was the envoy of 
Basil the Macedonian to the Paulicians at Tibrica in 
the year 870, [8CS] sent to negociate with them an ex- 
change of prisoners ; and he remained among them 
nine months. These facts alone show how great the 
power of the Paulicians was at that period. From this 
Peter, it ' appears, Cedrenus borrowed his account. 
Compend. Histor. p. 431. The modems who treat of 
the Paulicians, as Bayle, Dictionnaire , article Paulici- 
ens, Wolf, Mmichceismus ante Manichoeos , p. 247, 
and others, seem to have derived their information 
chiefly from Bossuet, Hist, des Variations des EgUses 
Protest, [liv. xi. sec. 13, &c.] tome ii. p. 1 29, &c. But 
, this writer certainly d ! d not go to the sources, and 
being influenced by party zeal he was willing to make 
mistakes.*— [Photius wrote four books against the Ma- 
mchaeans or Paulicians, of which the first book gives 
the history of them to about a.d. 870. The subsequent 
books are a confutation of their doctrines, and with 
the common arguments used against the Manichseans. 
The history of Petrus Siculus terminates at the same 
time. The edition of it by the Jesuit Rader is said to 
need revision. Photius and Peter agree in the main in 
their histories. Which of them wrote first remain ^ a 
. question ; but Photius is deemed the better authority. 
For the history of the sect after a.d. 870, we must go 
to thfi Byzantine writers, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
lib. iv. c. 16, and Cedrenus, p. 541, ed. Paris. See 
Schroeckh, Kirchengesnh. vol. xx. p. 3G3, &c. and vol. 

4 xxiii. p. 318, &c. anaGieseler’s Text-book translated by 
Cunningham, vol. ii. p* 7, &c. — Mur 


During these troubles and near the close 
of the century, some of the Paulicians dis- 
seminated their doctrines among the Bul- 
garians ; and among that people who were 
recently converted to Christianity, those 
doctrines easily took root. 8 

5. These Paulicians are by the Greeks 
called Manichaeans ; but as Photius himself 
states they declared their abhorrence of 
Manes and of his doctrine; 4 and it is cer- 
tain that they were not genuine Manichseans, 
although they might hold some doctrines 
bearing a resemblance to those of that sect. 
There were not among them as among the 
Manichaeans, bishops, presbyters, and dea- 
cons; they had no order of clergymen 
distinguished from laymen by their mode 
of living, their dress, and other things; 
nor had they councils or any similar insti- 
tutions. Their teachers whom they deno- 
minated Syneedemi fellow 

travellers) and [N orag/o/] Notaries, were 
all equals in rank, and were distinguished 
from laymen by no rights, prerogatives, or 
insignia. 5 But they had this peculiarity 
that such as were made teachers among 
them changed their names, and assumed 
each the name of some holy man mentioned 
in the New Testament. They received the 
whole of the New Testament except the 
two Epistles of PeteV, which they rejected 
for reasons not known; and they received 
it unaltered or in its usual form as received 
by other Christians, in which again they 
differed from the Manichaeans.* They 
moreover would have these holy books to 
be read assiduously and by all, and were 
indignant at the Greeks who required the* 
scriptures to be examined’ only by the 
priests. 7 Bqt many parts of the scripture 
they construed allegorically, abandoning 
the literal sense lest it shbuld militate 
against their doctrines f and this construc- 

* Perhaps there still are Paulfciahs Dr Paulians as 
some caU them remaining in Thrace and Bulgaria. 
There certainly were soma there in' 'the seventeenth 
century ; and they resided at Nicoptflis according to 
Cerri, Etat present de TEglise Romdine> p. 72, who 
tells us, (true or false I know not) that Peter Deodatus, 
archbishop of Sophia, convinced them of their errors 
and converted them to the JRomish church.— [The his- 
tory of these Paulicians is of the more consequence as 
they propagated their sect in various countries of Eu- 
rope in the tenth and eleventh centuries, and composed 
a large part of the dissentients from the Romish church 
during those times. The Catholics (as Bossuet, Hist, 
des Variat. liv. xi.) charge the Protestants with being 
the progeny of the Paulicians ; and some Protestant 
writers seem half inclined to regard them as witnesses 
for the truth in their times This subject will of course 
recur in the following centuries.— Mur. 

4 Photius, Contra Manichceos , lib. i. p. 17, 56, 65. 
Petrus Siculus, Hist. Munich, p. 43. 

5 Photius, ubi supra , p. 31, 32. Petrus Sicul. p, 44. 
Cedrenus, ubi supra , p. 431. 

6 Photius, ubi snpra f p. 11. Petrus Sicul, p. 19. 

T Photius, ubi supra , p. 101. Petrus Sicul. p. 57 . 

[ 8 PhotiUs, ubi supra, p. 12, &c. 
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tion they undoubtedly put upon the pas- with him from heaven, and that Mary after 
sages relating to the Lord’s supper, baptism, the birth of the Saviour had other children 
the Old Testament, and some other sub- by Joseph. They therefore believed with 
jecfcs. Besides the New Testament, the the Valentinians, that Christ passed through 
epistles of one Sergius a great doctor of the womb of his mother as water through 
the sect were in high esteem among them, a canal, and that Mary did not continue a 
6. The entire creed of this sect, though virgin to the end of life ; — a doctrine which 
doubtless consisting of various articles, is must have appeared abominable to the 
nowhere described by the Greeks ; who Greeks. III. They did not celebrate the 
select from it only six dogmas, for which Lord’s supper. Eor believing that there 
they declare the Paulicians unworthy to were metaphors in many parts of the New 
live or to be saved. I. They denied that Testament they deemed it proper to un- 
this lower and visible world was created by derstand by the bread and wine, which 
the supreme God, and distinguished the Christ is stated to have presented to his 
creator of the world and of human bodies disciples at his last supper, those divine 
from the God whose residence is in heaven, discourses of Christ by which the soul is 
It was on account of this dogma especially, nourished and refreshed.* IY. They loaded 
that the Greeks accounted them Manichse- the cross with contumely, that is, as clearly 
ans, and yet this was the common doctrine appears from what the Greeks state, they 
of all the sects denominated Gnostics, would not have any religious worship paid 
What opinions they entertained respecting to the wood of the cross as was customary 
this creator of the world, and whether they among the Greeks. For believing that 
supposed him to be a different being from Christ possessed an etherial and celestial 
the prince of evil or the devil, no one has body, they could not by any means admit 
informed us. This only appears from Pho- that he was actually nailed to a cross and 
tius that they held the author of evil to truly died upon it; and this led them of 
have been procreated from darkness and course to treat the cross with neglect, 
fire; and of course he was not eternal or V. They rejected, as did nearly all the 
without beginning. 1 II. They contemned Gnostics, the books composing the Old 
the virgin Mary, the mother of Jesus Testament, and believed that the writers 
Christ; that is, they would not adore and of them were prompted by the creator of 
worship her as the Greeks did. For they the world and not by the supreme God. 
did not deny that Christ was born of Mary, YI. They excluded the presbyters or elders 
because as their adversaries expressly state, from the government of the church, 
they taught that Christ brought his body The foundation of this charge beyond all 

— controversy was, that they would not allow 

i Photo,,*; supra, lib. ii. p. 147. it is manifest their teachers to be styled presbyters: be- 

^use Ais title was Jewish and suited only 
eternal matter to be the seat and source of all evil, to those who persecuted and wished tO kill 
And this matter, like many of the Gnostics, they sup- Chrfct 3 

posed to be endued from eternity with motion and an ^ nribt * 

animating principle, and to have procreated the prince — 

°L bodies r“ ch a , re * The Greeks do not charge the Paulicians with any 
s ® .. rnatter ’ is the parent of souls, error in respect to the doctrine of baptism. Yet there 

to th ? Mani cb«an is no doubfc that the y construed into allegory what the 

fhioSt tA ™ believe New Testament states concerning this ordinance. And 

rirtS! * h f offs Pf m ? of one of the ancient Photo ( Contra Munich, lib. i. p. 29,) expressly says 

- ^ thov % h sad Jy oppressed by im- that they held only to a fictitious baptism, and undJ 

gre^ friends to allegories and mystical interpretations, s These six errors I have extracted from o? 

^^^ d0C ? ilie3 the * mad * culus ’ S S p " S whoS Photo and“ 

mmm mmm 


government than the prevailing chmch at that dav T n r ,0n TlW Gibbon in the 54th * 
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Mist, of the Church went to an opposite extreme, and 
endeavoured to show that the Paulicians could not be 
charged with holding any erroneous opinions ; — a view 
which was subsequently adopted by Mr. Faber in his 
Sacred Calendar qf Prophecy, Loud. 1828. These opi- 
nions of Milner and Faber were combatted, with an 
excess of dogmatism and self-confidence, by Mr. Mait- 
land in bis Facts and documents illustrative Qf the his- 
tory, fyc. qf the Alhtgenses and Waldenses, Lond. 1832. 
Mr. Maitland seems to belong to the Puseyite section 
of the English church, who are at one with the Ro- 
manists not only in many fundamental points of doc- 
trine, but even in the lesser matters of historical criti- 
cism. According to the canons of this school, the 
medieval church-writers are alone entitled to credit, 
and all that they say of dissenters or sectaries must be 
implicitly received as altogether trustworthy. Mr. 
Maitland therefore adopts the extreme view of the Ro- 
manists, and gives full credence to every calumny 
which Photius and Peter the Sicilian have vented 
against the poor Paulicians. Shortly after, Mr. Rose’s 
terminal divinity lecture at Durham in 1834 excited a 
very keen and protracted controversy on the character 
and merits of Milner as an ecclesiastical historian, be- 
tween Mr. Maitland on the one hand, and the Rev. 
Messrs. Scott and King of HuM. in defence of Milner, 
on the other. In this controversy the question regard- 
ing the faith of the Paulicians occupied a prominent 
place, and called forth the pamphlet of Mr. Dowling 


referred to in a preceding note ; in which he united 
with Mr. Maitland in adopting without the least dis- 
crimination everything urged against them by their 
Greek calumniators and persecutors. At the close of 
this pamphlet war, Mr. Faber published his Inquiry 
into the history and theology of the ancient Vdllenses 
and Albigenses, Lond. 1838, in which ho endeavoured 
to support his previous opinion as to the entire ortho- 
doxy of the Paulicians, by an elaborate examination of 
the testimony of Peter the Sicilian, but without any 
reference to that of Photius. Waddington has care- 
fully discussed the question of their Manichseism or 
Gnosticism, and considers them freer from those errors 
than even Mosheim seems to do. See his Hist. Qf the 
Church , vol. iii. p. 208, &c. Neander takes a very fa- 
vourable view of their religious character and system 
in his Her Heil. Bernard und sein Zeitalter, Wrench’s 
translation, Lond. 1843, p. 254, pec. Gieseler speaks of 
them as “being deeply tinged with the Gnostic charac- 
ter,” but as afterwards becoming much purified in 
their views. See his Lehrbuch, &c. Cunningham’s 
transl. vol. ii. p. 7, with the recent works referred to 
at the head of the section. The student who wishes to 
form an impartial opinion on this controversy ought to 
weigh attentively what is urged in favour of Milner, 
and on the views of Mosheim and Gibbon, by Mr, King 
of Hull, in one of his pamphlets entitled, Maitland not 
authorised to censure Lond. 1835, p, 29 — 38.— 
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THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

TBM PROSPEROUS EVENTS IN TEE HISTORY 
OP THE CHURCH. 

1. All aTe agreed that in this century 
the state of Christianity was everywhere 
most wretched, not only on account of the 
amazing ignorance and the consequent 
superstition and debased morals of the age, 
but also from other causes. Still there 
were not a few things which may be 
placed among the prosperous events of the 
church. The NTestorians living in Chaldea 
introduced Christianity into Tartary Pro- 
er beyond Mount Imaus, where the people 
ad hitherto lived entirely uncultivated and 
uncivilized. Near the end of the century, 
the same sect spread the knowledge of the 
gospel among that powerful horde of Tar- 
tars or Turks, which was called Carit or 
Karit, and which bordered on Cathay or 
the northern part of China. 1 The activity 

1 Asseman, Biblio. Orien. Clem. Vatic, tom. iii. par. 
II. p. 482, &e. Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, p. 256, &c. 
[Mosheim, Hist. Tartar. Eccles. p. 23, 24. It is there 
stated that this Tartarian prince commanded more 
than 2QQ,000 subjects, all of whom embraced Chris- 
tianity in the year a.d. 900, The authority for this 
account is a letter of Ebed Jesu, archbishop of 
Meru, addressed to John, the Nestorian patriarch, 
and preserved by Abulpharajus, Chronic. Syr. and 
thence published by Asseman, Biblio. Orient. Clem. 
Vat* tom. ii. p. 444, &c. The letter states that this 
Tartarian king while hunting one day got lost in the 
wilderness, and was wholly unable to find his way out 
of it. A saint now appeared to him and promised to 
show him the way, if he would become a Christian. 
The king promised to do so. On returning to his 
Qfcmp he celled the Christian merchants who were there 
to his presence^ received instruction from them, and 
applied to the above-named Ebed Jesu for baptism. As 
Ms tribe fed only on flesh and milk, it became a ques- 
tion hoW they were tp keep the required fasts. This 
led Ebed Jesu to “write tp his patriarch, stating the 
case and asking for instructions on the point The 
patriarch directed the bishop to send two presbyters 
and two deacons among the tribe to conyert and bap- 
tize them, and to teach them to feed upon milk only 
on fastwiays. Mosheim thinks the, conversion of this 
tribe of Tartars is too well attested to be called in 
question; but the manner of it he wouM divest some- 
what of the marvellous. He suggests that the saint 
who appeared to the king in the wilderness, might be 
a Nestorian anchorite or hermit residing there, who 


of this sect and their great zeal for the 
promotion of Christianity deserve praise ; 
and yet no one can suppose that the reli- 
gion which they instilled into the minds of 
these nations was the pure gospel of our 
Saviour. 

2. The [Tartarian] king who was con- 
verted to Christianity by the Nestorians, 
it is said bore the name of John after his 
baptism, and in token of his modesty as- 
sumed the title of presbyter [or elder]. 
And hence as learned men have conjectured, 
all his successors retained this title down 
to the fourteenth century or to the times 
of Gengis Khan, and each was usually 
called John Presbyter*. But all this is 
said without adequate authority or proof) 
nor did that presbyter John, of whom there 
was so much said both formerly and in 
modern times, begin to reign in this part 
of Asia anterior to the close of the eleventh 
century. Yet it is placed beyond contro- 
versy that the kings of the people called 
Carith, living on the borders of Cathay, 
whom some denominate a tribe of Turks 
and others of Tartars, and who constituted 
a considerable portion of the Moguls, did 
profess Christianity from this time onward ; 
and that no inconsiderable part of Tartary 
or Asiatic Scythia, lived under bishops 
sent among them by the pontiff of the Nes- 
torians 3 . 

3- In the West, Hollo, the son of a Nor- 
wegian count and an arch-pirate, who was 
expelled his country, 4 and with his military 


was ab^e and willing to guide the king out of the wil- 
derness on the condition stated Mur . 

* See Asseman, Biblio. Orient Clem. Vatic, tom. 
iii. par. ii. p. 282. 

8 The late T. S. Bayer purposed to write a history 
of the churches of China and northern Asia, in which 
he would treat particularly of these Nestorian churches 
in Tartary and China. Seethe Preface to his M%ueum 
Smicunt, p. 145. But a premature death prevented the 
execution of this and other contemplated works of 
this excellent man for the illustration of Asiatic Chris- 
, tianity, 

4 Holber Naval History of the Hemet ; Inserted in 
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followers took possession of a part of Gaul 
in the preceding century, embraced Chris- 
tianity with his whole army in the year 
9 1 The French king, Charles the Simple, 
who was too weak to expel this warlike 
and intrepid stranger from his realm, of- 
fered him no inconsiderable portion of his 
territory, on condition of his desisting from 
war, marrying Gisela the daughter of 
Charles, and embracing the Christian reli- 
gion. Rollo embraced these terms without 
hesitation; and his soldiers following the 
example of their general, yielded assent to 
a religion which they did not understand, 
and readily submitted to baptism 1 . These 
Norman pirates, as many facts demonstrate, 
were persons of no religion ; and hence they 
were not restrained by opinions adopted in 
early life, from embracing a religion which 
promised them great worldly advantages. 
To their ferocious minds whatever was use- 
ful appeared to be true and good. From 
this Rollo, who assumed the name of Robert 
at his baptism, the celebrated dukes of 
Normandy in France are descended ; for a 
part of Neustria with Bretagne, which 
Charles the Simple ceded to his son-in-law, 
was from this time called, after its new 
lords, Normandy 2 . 

4. Micislaus, duke of Poland, was grar 
dually wrought upon by his wife Dam- 
browfea, daughter of Boleslaus duke of 
Bohemia; till in the year 965 he renounced 
the idolatry of his ancestors and embraced 
Christianity. When the news of this con- 
version reached Rome, John XIII. the 
Roman pontiff, sent JEgidius, bishop of 
Tuseulum, accompanied by many Italian, 
French, and German priests into Poland ; 
that they might aid the duke and his wife 
in their design of instructing the Poles in 
the precepts of Christianity. But the efforts 
of these missionaries, who did not under- 
' stand the language of the country, would 
have been altogether fruitless had not the 
commands, the laws, the menaces, the re- 
wards, and punishments of the duke over- 
come the reluctant minds of the Poles. 
The foundations being thus laid, two arch- 
bishops and seven bishops were created, 
and by their labours and efforts the whole 
nation was gradually brought to recede a 
little from their ancient customs, and to 


In the Scripta Societatis Scientiar . Hafniensis, par. iii. 
p. 357, &c. 

1 Bulaeus, Hist. Acad. Parit. tom i. p. 296. Daniel, 
Hist, da France, tome ii. p. 587, & c. [Mabilloti, An- 
nate} JBened. ad. ann 911, torn. ili. p. 337, and Fleury, 
Hist. Eccles. liv. 54, sec. 51. — Mur. 

* It was Neustria properly and not Bretagne which 
received the name of Normandy from the Normans, 
who chose Rollo for their chief.— Macl. 


make an outward profession of Christianity® 
As to that internal and real change of the 
mind which Christ requires of his followers, 
this barbarous age had no idea of it. 

5. In Russia a change took place during 
this century, similar to that in the adja- 
cent country of Poland. For those Rus- 
sians who had embraced the religion of the 
Greeks during the preceding century in the 
time of Basil the Macedonian, soon after- 
wards relapsed into the superstition of their 
ancestors. In the year 961 Wlodimir, 
duke of Russia and Muscovy, married 
Anna the sister of the Greek emperor. 
Basil Junior; and she did not cease .to im- 
portune and exhort her husband, till in the 
year 987 he submitted to baptism assuming 
the name of Basil. The Russians followed 
spontaneously the example of their duke ; 
at least we do not read that any coercion 
was used 4 . From this time the Christian 
religion obtained permanent establishment 
among the Russians. Wlodimir and his 
wife were ranked among saints of the high- 
est order in the estimation of the Russians, 
and to the present day they are worshipped 
with the greatest veneration at Kiow, where 
they were interred. The Latins however 

8 Dingoes, Hist. Polonica, lib- ii. p. 91, &e. ; lib. iii, 
p. 95, 239. Regenvolscius, Hist. Eccles. Slavon. lib. 
i. c. i. p. 8. Canisius, Lectiones Antiques, tom. iii. 
par. i. p, 41. Solignac, Hist, de Pol ague, tome i. p. 71, 
&o. [Boleslaus, on the death of his mother Dam- 
browka, a.d. 977, married a nun, Oda the daughter of 
the German marquis Theodoric. This uncanonical 
marriage was disliked by the bishops, yet was winked 
at from motives of policy; and the pious Oda became 
so serviceable to the church that she almost atoned for 
the violation of her vows. See Fleury, Hist. Eccles. 
livrelvi. sec. 13.— Mur. 

4 See Pagi, Ciitica tn Baron, tom. iv, ad. ann. 987. 
p. 55 ; and ad ann. 1015, p. 110. Du Fresne, Families 
Byzantines, p. 143, ed. Paris. [The occasion of 
Wlodimir's baptism is variously stated. Some say he 
had captured the Greek fortress Corszyn, and pro- 
mised to restore it if the princess Anna were given him 
to wife, but that her brothers, Basil and Constantine, 
would not consent unless he would engageto renounce 
paganism ; and he accordingly was baptised at Cor- 
szyn in presence of the court. But the Greek writers 
know nothing of these circumstances. Others state 
that Mohammedans, Jews, and Christians, severally 
endeavoured to persuade him to embrace their reli- 
gions , and that he gradually becoming informed re- 
specting them all, gave preference to that of the 
Greeks. So much is certain, his marriage was the 
proximate cause of his conversion. After his conver- 
sion he strictly enjoined upon ills subjects to renounce 
paganism. And it is said the bishop of Corszyn and 
other Greek clergymen often administered baptism 
and destroyed idols at Kiow. A metropolitan of Kiow 
named Michael, who was sent from Constantinople, is I 
reported to have gradually brought all Russia to sub- 
mit to baptism. Churches were also built, Ditmar 
does not commend the piety of this prince, who is re- 
presented as endeavouring to compensate for his trans- 
gressions by the extent of his alms. Mosheim says 
that we nowhere find coercion employed in the con- 
version of the Russians. But Dlugoss states that 
Wlodimir compelled his subjects by penalties to sub- 
mit to baptism. And this was certainly the common 
mode of the spurious conversions. See Sender's con- 
tinuation of Baumgasten’s Awzug der Kirchcngesch 
vol. iv. p. 423, & c. Von Em. 
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hold Wlodimir to be absolutely unworthy 
of this honour 1 . ’ 

6. Some knowledge of Christianity 
reached thePIungarians and Avares through 
the instrumentality of Charlemagne, but it 
became wholly extinct after his death. In 
this century Christianity obtained a more 
permanent existence among those warlike 
nations*. First, near the middle 4>f the 
century two dukes of the Turks on the 
Danube (for so the Hungarians and Tran- 
sylvanians were called by the Greeks in 
that age), Bulosudes and Gyula or Gylas 
received baptism at Constantinople. The 
former of these soon after returned to his 
old superstition ; the latter persevering in 
Christianity, by means of Hierotheus a 
bishop and several priests whom he took 
along with him, caused his subjects to* be 
, instructed in the Christian precepts and 
institutions. His daughter, Sarolta, was 
afterwards married to Geysa, the chieftain 
of the Hungarian nation ; and she per- 
suaded her husband to embrace the Teligion 
taught her by her father. But Geysa 
afterwards began to waver and to incline 
to his former pollutions, when Adalbert, 
archbishop of Prague near the close of the 
century, went from Bohemia into Hungary 
and reclaimed the lapsed chieftain, and 
likewise baptized his son Stephen. To this 
Stephen, the son of Geysa, belongs the 
chief honour of converting the Hungarians. 
For he perfected the work which was only 
begun by his father and grandfather; he 
established bishops in divers places, and 
provided them with ample ''evenues, erected 
magnificent churches, and by his menaces, 
punishments, andrewards, compelled nearly 
the whole nation to renounce the idolatry 
of their ancestors. His persevering zeal in 
establishing Christian worship among the 
Hungarians, procured him the title and the 
honours of a saint in succeeding times. 3 

7. In Denmark the Christian cause had 
to struggle with great difficulties and ad- 
versities under the king Gormon, although 
the queen was a professed Christian. But 
Harald surnamed Blaatand, the son of 
Gormon, about the middle of the century, 
having been vanquished by Otto the Great, 
made a profession of Christianity in the 
year 949, and was baptized together with 
his wife and his son Sueno, by Adaldag, 
archbishop of Hamburg, or as some think 
by Poppo, a pious pries# who attended the 
emperor. Perhaps Harald who had bis 
birth and education from a Christian mo- 
ther called Tyra, was not greatly averse 
from the Christian religion ; and yet it is 
clear that in the present transaction be 
yielded ratber to the demands of bis con- 
queror than to bis own inclinations. For 
Otto being satisfied that tbe Danes would 
never cease to harass tbeir neighbours with 
wars and rapine, if they retained the mar- 
tial religion of their fathers, made it fa 
condition of the peace with Harald that fie 
and his people should become Christians. 4 
After tbe conversion of tbe king, Adaldag 
especially and Poppo with great success, 
urged the Cimbrians and Danes to follow 
his example. The stupendous miracles 
performed by Poppo are said to have con- 
tributed very much to this result ; and yet 
those miracles appear to have been fictitious 
and not really divine, for they did not sur- 
pass the powers of nature. 5 Harald as long 
as he lived endeavoured to confirm his 
subjects in the religion they had embraced, 
by the establishment of bishoprics, the 
enactment of laws, the reformation of mo- 
rals, and the like. But his son Sueno [or 
Swein] apostatized from Christianity, and 
for a while persecuted the Christians with 
violence. But being driven from his king- 
dom and an exile among the Scots, he re- 
turned to Christianity, and be was after- 

1 Ditmar of Merseburg, Chronic. lib. vii. in Leib- 
nitz’s collection of the Brunswic Historians, tom. i. p. 
U7 [and Nestor’s Russicher Annalen , &c. by Schlozer, 
Gott, 1802 — 1809, 5 vols. 8vo.; Karam sin’s Geschichte 
fat Russ. Reiches, by Hauenschild, Riga, 1820, 5 vols. 
$vo. — Mur. 

* Debrezenus, Hist Eccles. Reformator. in Ungaria , 

■ par. L cap. iii. p. 19, &c. 

' * The Greeks, the Germans, the Bohemians, and the 

| Pblef, severally claim the honour of imparting Chris- 
the Hungarians, and the subject is really 
involved: in much obscurity. -The Germans say that 
' Gise&vt&e sister of the ‘emperor Henry II. was married 
to Stephen* king of Hungary, and that she convinced 
t her husband of the troth of Christianity. The Bohe- 
[ mians tell us that Adalbert of Prague induced this king 
to embrace the Christian religion. The Pole 3 maintain 
that Geysa married Adelheid, a Christian lady, the 
aster of Micislatts I. duke of Poland, and by her was 
induced to become a Christian, We have no hesitation 
in following the authority arid testimony of the Greek 
writers, at the same lame calling in the aid of the Hun- 
garian historians. In this we were in part preceded by 
Gabriel de Juxta Hornad, Imtia ReUgionis Christ. 

inter H ungaros Ecclesice Orientali adserta. Francf. 
1740, 4to, who vindicates the credibility of the Greek 
writers. The accounts of the others are imperfect and 
involved in much uncertainty. [The book of Schwartz 
under the fictitious name of Gabriel de Juxta Hornad 
gave occasion to a learned controversy, which conti- 
nued several years after the death of Mosheiin. The 
result seems to have been that Schwartz’s account is 
substantially true; and of course the representation 
given by Moafeslsft# See Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. 
xxi. p. 527, SsSb—Mur. 

4 A damns Bremens. Histor. Kb. ii. cap. il. iii, p. 16; 
cap. xv. p. 20, in Lindenbrog’s Scriptores Rerum Sep- 
tentrional. Kranz, Wandalia, lib. iv. cap. xx. ; Lud- 
wig, Reliquiae Manmcriptor. tom. ix. p. 10; Pontoppi- 
dan, Annales Ecclesiae Danicce Diplomatics tom. i, p. 

59, &p. [Hunter’s Kirchenges. von Danemark u. Nor- 
wegen, vol. i. p. 322, &c.; and Schmidts Kirchenges. ■ 
vol 4, p. 147, &C* — Mur . 

5 See Cyprseus, Annales Episcopor . Slesvic . cap/'xiii. 

p. 78 ; Adamus Brem. lib. ii. cap. xxvi. p. 22 ; cap. 
xliv. p. 28 ; Stephanius, Ad Saxonem Grammat. p. 207 1 
Muller, Introd. ad Histor. Chersones. Cimbr . par. ii. 
cap. iii. sec. 14, and others. * 
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wards very* successful [and recovered his piety, was zealous for Suppressing the re- 
throne] he laboured by all the means in mains of the old superstition still existing 
his power to promote that religion which in various provinces of the empire, and for 
he had before betrayed. 1 supporting Christianity which was but im- 

8. The conversion of the Norwegians perfectly established in many places. By 
commenced in this century, as appears from his beneficence and liberality bishoprics 
the most unexceptionable testimony. King were erected in various places, as Branden- 
Hagen Adelsteen who had been educated burg, Havelberg, Meissen, Magdeburg, 
among the English, is said to have com-' and Naumburg j so that there might be no 
menced this great work a.d. 933, by the want of spiritual watchmen, who should 
aid of priests from England, but with little instruct the yet rude and half barbarous 
success, because the Norwegians were vio- people in all the duties of religion. 7 In 
lently opposed to the king’s designs. His accordance with the religious views of the 
successor, Harald G-raufeldt, pursued the age, he also built many convents for those 
work thus commenced, but with no better who preferred a monastic life ; and he also 
success. 2 After these Haco, by the per- erected schools. If in these measures the 
suasion of the Danish king Harald to whom illustrious emperor had exhibited as much 
he owed his possession of the throne, not wisdom and moderation, as piety and sin- 
only embraced Christianity himself but cerity, he could scarcely be commended 
recommended it to his people in a public too much. But the superstition of his wife 
diet A.n. 945.® Little success however Adelaide 8 and the lamentable ignorance of 
attended this effort among that barbarous the times, led this excellent prince to be- 
and savage people. Somewhat more sue- lieve that a man secured the friendship of 
cessful were the attempts of Olaus who is God, by securing that of his ministers and 
called a saint. 4 At length Sueno, king of servants with great largesses and presents. 
Denmark, having vanquished Olaus Tryg- He therefore enriched the bishops, the 
guesen conquered Norway, and published monks, and religious associations of every 
an edict requiring the inhabitants to aban- kind beyond all bounds ; and subsequent 
don the gods’ of their ancestors, and to generations reaped this fruit of his libera- 

embrace Christianity. An English priest 

Guthebald was the principal teacher at that gC ea, iib. i.; and Anus Muiticius, schedm de island™, 

time among them. 5 From Norway the R* Torfte ?**>»*• Mnwtom. 

. ,. °v . _ , J A J.-I . 11 . p- 378, 397, 417, &c. Also Ljron, Singulantes 

Christian religion was transmitted to the Histor.et Litter, tomei. p. 138. Concerning Green- 
Orkney islands then subject to the kings land Torfseus also treats, ubi supra, tom. ii. p. 374 ; and 
of Norway, to Iceland also and to old 

Greenland. The inhabitants of these coun- gen, vol, 1. treats of the conversion of the Norwegians, 

tries to a great extent made profession of p - f .°f l he Undi ; r f; p ; M7 ’ & J- ; Far0 

. - and Shetland islanders, p. 548, &c.; and of the Green- 

Chnstiamty m this century, as we learn landers, p. 555, &c.—Mur. [Both Gieseler and 1)51- 
frnm various sources. 6 linger refer also to a work by Finnus Johannseus or 

t n Finner Jsensen, a bishop of Iceland, entitled Hist. JEc~ 

9. In Germany, the emperor Otto the islands. Copen. 1772 - 75 , 3 tom. 4to. — B. 

Great, illustrious for his valour and his t It is more probable that Otho the Great had long 
purposed, by the erection of a new archbishopric, to 

1 /irommat r/,V/*r lih v n ifls. Pon curtail the odious power of the archbishop of Mentis. 

: kss sw> SftSSSsSSSSS 

s Chron. Lanacum, published by Ludewig in his JJe 
Reliquiae Manuscriptor. tom. ix. p. 11, 16, 17. [Ac- 

cording to Schroeckh, Kzrchengesch. vol. xxi. p. 376, 2 

Sfc. this Olaus Tryggweson the son of a petty Norwe- 

gian chief tain , spent m an y years in Russia and on the his hands, to obtain from them the transfer of the 
Wendish coast of Germany, while his country revolted suffragan bishoprics of Br^de^u^ and Havelberg 
from Harald Blauzahn, king of Denmark, under Hakon the jurisdiction of Mentz to that ofMagdeburg, 

their viceroy. Olaus became a successful pirate, ad- 

vanced in power and wealth, became also a zealous hy the bishop of Halberstadt. Aaelbert, formerly a 
Christian, and in his plundering expeditions in those missionary and at this time abbot of Weissenburg, was 
northern seas treated the pagans much as the Moham- ordained first archbishop of Magdeburg a.d. 968 by the 
medans did the same sort of persons; that is, gave Pop^ and received the pallium; and attended by two 
them the alternative of baptism, or slavery and death. P a P al and Wshops, repaired to Magde- 

The Norwegians now chose him their king and re- burg and was regular^ installed. At the same time he 
volted from Hakon. Olaus got possession of the whole consecrated the new bishops, Boso of Merseburg, Hugo 
country, and by compulsory measures obliged all op- ?[ and ^urkard ofMeissen ; who together with 
posers 4,o embrace Christianity. This was just at the the bishops of Brandenburg, Havelberg, and Posen, 
close of the century Mur. were to constitute his suffragans. See the Annalist 

6 Concerning the inhabitants of the Orkneys see Saxo, ad ann. 969. — Schl. 

Torfseus, Hist, liervm Orcadendum , lib i. p. 22. For * See her life in Canisius, Lecliones Antiques, tom. 
the Icelanders, in addition to Arngrim Jonas, Crymo - in. par. i. p. 69. 
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lity that these people abused their un- not prevent the Turks,. when afterwards 
earned wealth for pampering their vices, called in to aid the Persians, from depriv- 
carrvino' on wars, and indulging themselves ing the Saracens m the first place of the 
in luxury and dissipation. vast kingdom of Persia; and afterwards 

10. To the account of these enlargements with astonishing celerity and success, m: 
of the church it maybe subjoined, that the vading and conquering other provinces 
European kings and princes began in this subject to their dominion. Thus the em- 
century to consider the project of a holy pire of the Saracens, which the Greek and 
war, to be waged against the Mohamme- Roman powers had for so many years in 
dans who possessed Palestine. For it was vain attempted to hold m check, was dis- 
thouffht intolerable and a disgrace to the membered, and at length subverted, by 
professors of the Christian religion, that their friends . and allies; and the very 
the country in which Christ lived and taught powerful empire of the Turks, which has 
and made expiation for the sins of the not yet ceased to be terrible to Christians, 
human race, should be left under the do- gradually took its place.® 
minion of his enemies; and it was deemed ^ 2. In the countries of the West, the na- 
most righteous and agreeable to the dignity tions which were still pagans were in general 
of the ^Christian religion, to avenge the grievous foes to the Christians. The Nor- 
numerous calamities and injuries, insults mans during nearly half the century in- 
ana sufferings, which the possessors of dieted the severest calamities upon the 
Palestine were accustomed to heap upon Franks, and others. The Prussians, the 
the Christians residing in that country, or Slavonians, 4 the Bohemians, and others to 
visiting it for religious purposes. Just at whom Christianity was unintelligible and 
the dose of the century and in the first hateful, not only laboured with gMfr W>- 
year of his pontificate, Pope Sylvester II. lence.to drive it from. their countr i^| . ,bfit 
or Gerbert sounded the trumpet of war, likewise frequently laid waste in the /mo# 
by wri tin or a letter in the name of the church distressing manner with fire and sword, the 
at Jerusalem addressed to the church uni- neighbouring countries in which it was re- 
versal; 1 in which he solemnly adjured the ceived. The Danes did not cease to molest 
Europeans to afford succour to the Chris- the Christians, till after Otto the Great 
tians of Jerusalem. But none of them were had conquered them. The Hungarians as- 
disposed at that time to obev the summons sailed Germany, and harassed various parts 
of the pontiff, except the ‘inhabitants of of the country with indescribable cruelties. 
Pisa in Italy, who are said to have forth- The tyranny of the Arabs in Spain and 
with girded themselves for the holy war. 2 their frequent incursions upon Italy and 


the neighbouring islands, I pass without 
CHAPTER II. farther notice. 

3. Whoever considers attentively the 
adverse events in the history or the j nnumera ble calamities the Christian na- 
church. tions suffered, from those who were not 

I. No unchristian king of this century, Christian, will readily perceive a sufficient 
except Gormon and Sueno, kings of Den- cause for that unwearied zeal of Christian 
mark, directly and with set purpose per- princes for the conversion of these furious 
secuted the Christians living under his and savage nations. . They had the motives 
jurisdiction. And yet they could not live not merely of religion and virtue, but of 
in security and safety either in the East or security and peace. For they expected 
in the West. The Saracens in Asia and and with good reason, that those savage 
; Africa, though troubled with internal dis- , The£e event> LeuncIavius has endeavoured to 
sensions and various Other calamities, were Cidate in his Annales Turcici, often reprinted. See 
yet very assiduous in propagating their als0 Ehnacin, Hist. Saracenica , lib. ii. iii. p. 190, 203, 

religion, that of Mohammed ; nor were 4 These distinguished themselves especially by the 
: they unsuccessful. How much this Mo- outrages they committed upon the Christian churches. 

hammedan zeal diminished the number of 

*• *• ■v"* i. , . graves. Humanity shudders at the narratives of the 

it. IS not easy to ascertain. But historians; that when these Slavonians took 3randen- 
they: brought over the Turks, an uncivi- burg, they not only enslaved or slew all the clergy, but 
^biting the northern shores 

Of the Caspian sea, to their religion. This capturing the city of Altenburg they dragged Sixty 
agreement' in religious faith, however did '2?2££££5jS£: 

1 „ r a P rovost > th ®y tortured by ripping up his scalpln the 

.. jJ-bjs Is the twen^-eighthepistleofthe first part, m form of a cross and laying bare Ms brain, so that he ' 
the Collection of the Epistles of Sylvester II. published died in the midst of the extreme anguish. See the 
by Du Chesne,invol. iii.of theScj^ir^Htrfor.i^ranc. Annalist Saxo, ad ann. 988; and Ditear, p. 345 
* See Muratori, Scriptoret Rer. JM. tom. ill. p. 400. Schl. ’ * 
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minds would be softened and rendered 
humane by the influences of Christianity. 
Therefore they proffered matrimonial con- 
nexion with their kings and chieftains, as- 
sistance against their enemies, the possession 
of valuable lands, and other temporal ad- 
vantages, if they would only renounce the 


religions of their ancestors which were 
altogether military and calculated to foster 
ferocious feelings; and those kings and 
chieftains, influenced by these offers and 
advantages, listened to Christian instruc- 
tion, and endeavoured to bring their sub- j 
jects to do the same. j 


PART II. 


THE INTERNAL 


CHAPTER I. 

THE STATE OP lilTEBATUBE AND SCIENCE. 

1. It is universally admitted that the 
ignorance of this century was extreme, and 
tTiat learning was entirely neglected. Nor 
is this very surprising, considering what 
wars and distressing calamities agitated 
both the East and the West, and to what 
a base set of men the guardianship of truth 
and virtue was intrusted. Leo the Wise, 
who ruled the Greek empire at the begin- 
ning of the century, both cultivated learn- 
ing^himself and excited others to do so. 1 
His son, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, was 
still more solicitous to revive literature and 
the arts.* For it appears that he supported 

1 See Fabrlcius, Biblioth. Grate* lib. v. par. ii. cap. 
v. p. 363. [Leo VI. reigned from a.d. 886 to 911. The 
learned Photius had been his instructor. His learning 
procured him the titles of the Wise and the Philosopher. 
He completed the revision of the imperial laws begun 
by his father, and published the result in sixty books 
sntitled BamAuea or BatnAiieeu 8ia.ra£eis. It is a Greek 
translation of Justinian’s Corps** Juris Civilis, with 
extracts from the commentaries of the Greek Jurists, 
the laws ot subsequent emperors, and the decisions of 
ecclesiastical councils, <fcc. But much of the originals 
is omitted or changed or enlarged. Fab ro tti p ublished 
a Latin translation of forty- one books and an abstract 
of the remaining books, Paris, 1647, seven vols. lol. 
Phis emperor’s book on the art of war compiled from 
earlier writers, was published by Meursins, Greek and 
Latin, Leyden, 1612, 4to. His letter to the Saracen 
» )raar m favour of Christianity exists in ClMldaic, from 
which there is a Latin transition in the Biblioth Pair. 
Lugdun. tom. xvil. — Baronial (Annal. a, d. 911,5 3,) 
gives account of thirty-three religious Discourses of 
this emperor; and Gretser has published nine more, 
Ingolst. 1609, 4 to. They were chiefly designed for the 
least days, and are of little value. See Schroeckh, 
Kirchengesch, vol. xxi. p. 127, <fcc.- Mur. 

2 Fabriclus, ubi supra , cap. v. p. 486. [Constantine 
Porphyr genbus reigned from a.d. 911 to 959. The 
historic tl, political, and moral compendium s, which 
he caused to be made out from the eailter writers, were 
arranged under fifty-three heads or titles ; and were 
intended to embrace ail that was most valuable on 
tho*e subjects. Only two of the fifty-three are now to 
be found, namely, the twenty-seventh, relating to the 

! . diplomatic intercourse of the Homans with foreign na- 
, lions, (published, partly Antwerp, 1582, 4to, and partly 
Augsbrurg, 1603, 4to,) and the fiftieth, respecting virtue 
i and vice, of which a part was published by Valerius, 

, Paris, 1634, 4to. The titles of some of the others are 
known; e. g. on the proclamations of kings, on heroic 
deeds, on festivals, on public addresses, on manners, 
on ecclesiastical persons and things, on epistles, on 
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learned men of various descriptions at great 
expense ; he carefully collected the writings 
of the earlier ages; he was himself an au- 
thor and he prompted others to write ; he 
wished to have all that was most valuable 
in the works of the ancients selected and 
arranged under appropriate heads ; and he 
re-animated as it were the study of philo- 
sophy which was extinct.* Few of the 
Greeks however copied after these noble 
examples, nor was there any among the 
subsequent emperors who was equally 
friendly to literature and to the cultivation 
of the mind. Indeed it is supposed that Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus himself, though 
the Greeks pronounce him the restorer of 
all branches of learning, undesignedly in- 
jured the cause of learning by his excessive 
zeal to advance it. For having caused ex- 
tracts and abridgments to be compiled by 
learned men from the writers of preceding 
ages, in order to elucidate the various 
branches of knowledge and render them 
serviceable to the world, the slothful Greeks 
now contenting themselves with these 
abridgments of the emperor, neglected, the 
writers from whom they were compiled. 
And therefore many excellent authors of 
the earlier period became lost, through the 
neglect of the Greeks from this time on- 
ward. 

2. Few writers therefore can be. named 
among the Greeks, on whom a wise and 

the chase, on war, on the establishment of colonies, 
on strange occurrences, &c. Among the emperor’s I 
own compositions were a biography of his grandfather, 
Basil, two books on the military stations and garri- 
sons of the empire, instructions to his son respecting 
the state and the foreign relations of the empire and 
the course it would be wise for him to pursue, narra- 
tive respecting the image of Christ found at Edessa, 
on naval and military tactics, on the mode of warfare 
by different nations, and some compilations on farriery, 
agriculture, breeding cattle, physic, &c. together with 
a large work entitled the Ceremonial of the Court 0 
Constantinople , describing minutely all the etiquette 
there practised. It was published by Reiske, Lips* 
1751 — 54, 2 vols. fol.— See Schroeckh, Kirchengesch . 
vol. xxi. p. 129, &c. — Mur. 

3 This is expressly asserted by Zonaras, AnrutX tom 
iii. p. 155. ed. Paris. 
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judicious man will place a high value ; and 
in a short time the literary seed sown 
which seemed to promise a rich harvest, 
was found to be dead. The philosophers, 
if such characters flourished among them, 
produced no immortal works and nothing 
of permanent value. The body of learned 
Greeks was composed of a few rhetoricians, 
some grammarians, here and there a poet 
who was above contempt, and a number of 
historians who though not of the first or- 
der were not destitute of all merit ; for the 
Greeks seemed to find pleasure almost ex- 
clusively in those departments of literature 
in which the imagination, the memory, and 
industry have most concern. 

3. Egypt, though groaning under an op- 
pressive yoke, produced some learned men, 
who might contend with the Greeks for 
the palm of superiority. The example of 

I |5uty chius, bishop of Alexandria, to men- 
tion no others, will evince this; for he 
did honour to the sciences of medicine 
and theology by his various productions. 
Among the other Arabians, that noble ar- 
dour for useful knowledge which was 
awakened in the preceding age, continued 
unabated through this whole century; so 
that there was among them a large num- 
ber of eminent physicians, philosophers, 
and mathematicians, whose names and 
literary labours are celebrated by Loo 
Africanus and by others. 

4. All the Latins were sunk in extreme 
barbarism. Most writers are agreed that 
this century deserves the name of the iron 
age, so far as respects literature and science ; 
and that the Latin nations never saw an 
age more dark and cheerless. 1 And though 
some excellent men have questioned this 
fact, it is too firmly established to be 
wholly disproved. 2 * Schools existed indeed 

1 Proofs of the ignorance of the age have been col- 
lected by Bulseus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 288, 
f &c. Muratori, Antiq . Ital. Medii JEvi, tom. ill. p. 
831, &c. and tom. ii. p. 141 ; and by others. 

a Leibnitz, Prof, ad Codicem Juris Natura et gen - 
I Hum Diplomat, maintains that this tenth century was 
not so dark as the following centuries, and particularly 
not so dark as the twelfth and thirteenth. But he cer- 
tainly is extravagant and labours in vain. More de- 
serving of a hearing are, Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. 

Rened. Ssecul. v. Praef. p. ii. &c. — the authors of the 

Hut. Litter . de la France , vol. vi. p, 18, &c. le Beuf, 

Diss. de Statu Literar. in Francia, a Carolo M. ad 

Regent Robert, and some others ; who while they ad- 
mit that the ignorance of this age was great, contend 
that its barbarism was not altogether so great as it is 
commonly supposed. In the proofs which they allege 
there is considerable deficiency ; but still we may ad- 

mit that all science was not entirely extinct in Europe, 
and that there was a number of persons who were wise 
above the mass of people ; but that the number was a 

very moderate one, nay really small, may be gathered 
from the monuments of the age.— [The opinion of 
Leibnitz was embraced by Semler, in his Continua- 
tion of Baumgarten’s Ktrchengesch. vol. iv. p. 453, 
&c. and Hist. Eccles. Selecta Capita* tom. ii. p. 
526, &c. His arguments seem not easily answered. 
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in most countries in Europe, either in the 
monasteries or in the cities which were the 
residence of bishops ; and there also shone 
forth in one place and another, especially 
at the close of the century, some distin- 
guished men of genius who attempted to 
soar above the vulgar. But these can he 
all easily counted' up, and the smallness of 
their number evinces the infelicity of the 
times. In the schools nothing was taught 
but the seven liberal arts as they were 
called; and the teachers were monks who 
estimated the value of learning and science 
solely by their use in matters of religion. 

5. The Lest among the monks who were 
disposed to employ a portion of their lei- 
sure to some advantage, applied themselves 
to writing annals and history of a rude 
texture. Eor instance Abo, 8 Luitprand, 4 
Wittekind, 5 Fulcuin, 6 * John of Capua, T 


The tenth century afforded more writers in whom 
sound reasoning was combined with some learning, 
than the twelfth and thirteenth. It had greater and 
better princes ; and in the years and the countries in 
which the Normans and Huns spread no general deso- 
lation, there were more numerous episcopal and mo- , 
nastic schools, in which the young received some in- 
struction though rude and meagre. The most noted 
episcopal schools were those of Mentz, Treves, Co- 
logne, Madgeburg, Wiirtzburg, Paris, Tours, Rhcims, 
Metz, Toul, and Verdun; and among the monastic 
schools were those of Fleury, Cluny, Laubes, Gortz, 
Corbey, Fulda, St. Emmeran, Epternach, St. Gall, &c. 
Every teacher and nearly every cloister procured a 
stock of the classical writers.— The Greek language 
was not wholly unknown ; although the individuals 
were becoming more and more rare who could under- 
stand the ancients in the originals. — Schl. 

3 Abbo, born at Orleans, educated at Fleury, Paris, 
Rheims, and Orleans, was called to England by the 
archbishop of York to preside over a monastic school 
before a.d. 960. After two years he returned to Fleury 
became abbot, and resided there till his death in 1004. 
He wrote an Epitome of the lives of the popes com- 
piled from Anastasius, a life of St. Edmund, King of 
the East Angles, Collection or Epitome of canons, 
several Epistles and short tracts. See Cave, Hist. 
Liter, tome ii. — Mur. 

4 Luitprand was born at Pavia or in Spain, was 

envoy of Berengarius, King of Italy, to Constantinople 
a.d. 9 46, created bishop of Cremona he became odious 
to Berengarius, and was deposed a.d, 963 or earlier, 
and retired to Frankfort in Germany. The emperor 
Otho sent him again to Constantinople a.d. 968. 1 

was alive a.d. 970. He was a man of genius and of 
considerable learning. He understood and wrote in 
Greek as well as Latin. His works are a History of 
Europe during bis own times, and an Account of his 
embassy to Constantinople in 968. To him also are 
falsely attributed a tract on the lives of the popes from 
St. Peter to Formosus, and a Chronicon. All these, 
together with his Adversaria or Note-Book, were 
printed, Antwerp, 1640, fol. See Cave, ubi supra.— 
Mur . 

6 Witikind or Winduchind, was a Saxon and a 
monk of Corbey in Germany, who flourished a.d. 940 
and onwards. He wrote a History of the Saxons or 
the reigns of Henry the Fowler and Otho I. published 
Basil, 1532, Francf. 1577, and among the Scriptores 
Rerum Germanicarum } likewise some poetic effusions. 
See Cave, ubi supra. — Mur. 

6 Fulcuin or . Folgufn, abbot of Laubes (Laublensis) * 
from a.d. 965 to 990. He wrote a Chronicon de JFtebus 
gestis Abbatum Laubiensis Canobii , de Miraculis Sti 
UrsmarU and Vita Folcuini Ep. Tarvanensis. — 
Mur . 

7 John Capuanus, abbot of Monte Casslno, flourished 
from a.d. 915 to 934. He wrote De Persecutionibus 
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Ratherius, 1 Flodoard, 2 Notkerus, 3 Etiiel- 
bert, 4 and others ; of whom some are in- 
deed better than others, ‘but they all 
wander immensely wide of the true method 
of composing history. Of their poets one 
and another shows himself to be not void 
of genius ; but all are rude on account of 
the infelicity of the times which could 
relish nothing elegant or exquisite. The 
grammariansjand rhetoricians of those times 
are scarcely worthy to be mentioned ; for 
they either write absolute nonsense, or 
inculcate precepts which are jejune and 
injudicious. Of their geometry, arith- 
metic, chronology, 5 astronomy, and music, 


Ccenobii Cassinensis, [a Saracenorum irruptione ,] et de 
Miraculis ini/d f/ictn * Chronicon succinct um ; also, 
Chionicon postremoium Coifoitum Caputs. See Gave, 
ubi supra . — Mur. 

i Ratherius, a monk of stern, manners and prone to 
give offence, was bishop of Verona a.d. 928 ; displaced 
in 954, and made bishop of Liege ; resigned and was 
again bishop of Verona; was again removed and re- 
tired to his monastery or Laubes, where he died a.d. 
973. His works as published by D’Achery, Spirit eg. 
tom. ii. comprise various epistles, apologies, polemic 
tracts, a few sermons, and a life of St. Ursmar of 
Laubes. His Chronographia is said to have existed 
in MS. in the monastery of Gemblours. See Cave, 
ubi supra.— Mur. , [For further particulars respecting 
this writer, and an account of his works, see B5.hr, 
Gesch. der Romis. Liter, suppl. vol. par. iii. p. 546—53. 
The latest and best edition of his works is that by the 
brothers P. and H. BaUerini, published at Verona, 
1765, fol.— R. 

a Flodoard or Frodoard, a canon of Rheims who died 
a.d. 966, aged seventy-three years. His Chronicon 
Rerum inter Francos gestarum, ab anno 919, ad aim. 
usque 966, was published, Paris, 1588, 8vo, and Francl. 
1594, 8 vo. His Historia Eccleiits Remensis was edited 
by Sirmond, Paris, 1611, 8vo; Douay, 1617, 8vo; and 
in the Biblioth. Patr. tom. xvii. p, 500. His poetic 
lives of various ancient saints in about twenty books 
were never published. See Cave, ubi supra . — Mur. 
[His works are noticed in B5.hr, ubi \upra ; the poeti- 
cal at p. 127, the Chronicon at p. 188, and the His- 
tor/a, &c. at p. 274, with ample references to various 
authorities. — R. 

a Notker or Notger, bishop of Liege a.d. 971—1007. 
He wrote Hist. Episcop. Tmjectensium, [ seu Leodicen- 
sium,) but whether it is the same which was published 
by Cheapeaville, Liege, 1612, is doubted. He also 
wrote the life of St. Landoald, a Romish presbyter , a 
life of St. Remaclus, bishop of Utrecht ; and on the 
miracles of St. Remaclus. It was another Notger of 
the preceding century who died a.d. 912, and who was 
a monk of St. Gall, whose Martyrology was published 
by Canisius, tom. iv. p. 761. See Cave, ubi supra. — 
Mur. [There were three writers of this name ; one 
was Notker Balbulus or the Stammerer, the writer of 
the Martyrologium published by Canisius, and of a 
tract, J De interpretibus dioinarum scriptural um in 
Pezms, Anecd. Thesaur. vol. i. ; a second was Notker 
Labes or of the thick lips, a translator of some Latin 
classical pieces and portions of the scriptures into 
German; and a third Notker, surnamed Piperis 
granum or Peppercorn, a learned physician, also of 
St. Gallen. — R. 

4 Ethelbert or rather Ethelwerd or Elsward was of 
royal English blood, and flourished a.d. 980. He 
wrote Historia brevis , which is a concise Chronology 

.from the creation to the Saxon invasion of England, 
and then a more full and a bombastic history of Eng- 
land dbwn to a.d. 974. It was published by Saville 
With the Scriptores Anglici London, 1596, fol. p. 472. 
— Mur. 

5 Moshcim’s phrase is computus or the calculation 
of the moveable feasts of the church — a branch of 
chronological science — R. 


which had a place in their schools, it is 
unnecessary to give any description. 

6. The philosophy of the Latins was 
confined wholly to logic, which was sup- 

S osed to contain the marrow of all wisdom. 

Ioreover, this logic which was so highly 
extolled was usually taught without me- 
thod and without clearness, according to 
the book on the Categories falsely as- 
cribed to Augustine, and the writings of 
Porphyry. It is true that Plato's Timseus, 
Aristotle’s tract De Interpretations, and 
his as well as Cicero’s Topics, and perhaps 
some other treatises of the Greeks and 
Latins, were in the hands of a few indivi- 
duals; but they who state this fact, add 
that there were none who could understand 
these books. 6 And yet strange as it may 
appear, it was in the midst of this dark- 
ness, that the subtle question was raised 
respecting the nature of universals, as they 
are called, namely, whether they belong 
to the class of real existences, or are mere 
names ; a controversy which was violently 
agitated among the Latins from this time 
onward, and produced the two opposing 
sects of Nominalists and Realists. At 
least the incipient footsteps of this pro- 
tracted and knotty controversy are dis- 
coverable in the writings of the learned, 
as early as this century. 7 

7. At the close of this century the cause 
of learning in Europe obtained a great and 
energetic patron in Gerber t a Frenchman, 
known among the Roman pontiffs as bear- 
ing the name of Sylvester II. This great 
and exalted genius pursued successfully all 
branches of learning, but especially mathe- 
matics, mechanics, geometry, astronomy, 
arithmetic, and the kindred sciences ; and 
both wrote upon them himself, and roused 
others to cultivate and advance them to 
the utmost of his power. The effects of 
his efforts among the Germans, French, 
and Italians, were manifest both in this 
century and the next; for many indivi- 
duals of those nations were stimulated by 
the writings, example, and exhortations ol 
Gerbert to the zealous pursuit of philoso- 
phy, mathematics, medicine, and other 
branches of human science. Gerbert cannot 
indeed be compared with our geometricians 


6 Gunzo, Epist. ad Monachal Augienses, in Martens, 
Collectio ampliss. Monument. Veter, tom. iii. p. 304. 

7 Gunzo, a learned monk, ubi supra , p. 304, says:— 

“ Aristoteles genus, speciem, differentiam, proprium 
et accidens subsistere denegavit, quee Platoni subsid- 
tentia persuasit. Aristoteli an Platoni magis creden- 
dum putatis? Magna est utriusque autoritas, quate- 
nus vix audeat quis alterum alteri dignitate prseferre.” 
This is a clear exhibition of the apple of discord 
among the Latins. Gunzo did not venture to offer a 
solution of the difficult question, but others attempted 
xt afterwards. j 
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and mathematicians; as is manifest from principal source and fountain of whatever 
his Geometry which is a plain and perspi- knowledge of medicine, . philosophy, astro- 
cuous treatise, but at the same time im- nomy, and mathematics, flourished m 
perfect and superficial . 1 And yet his Europe from the tenth century onward, 
knowledge was too profound for the com- _____ 

prehension of that barbarous age. For the CHAPTER IX. 

ignorant monks supposed his geometrical HIST0ET or THE teachers ani> or the 
diagrams to be magical figures, and there- government or the church. 

fore set down this learned man among the 

magicians and disciples of the evil one . 2 1 . Nothing is more incontrovertible 

H. For a part of his knowledge, especially than that the clergy, both m the East and 
of philosophy, medicine, and mathematics, in the West, were composed principally of 
Gerbert was indebted to the' books and the men who were illiterate, stupid, ignorant 
schools of the Arabians of Spain. He went of everything pertaining to religion, libidi- 
into Spain to pursue science, and was an nous, superstitious, and flagitious . 4 . Nor 
auditor of the Arab doctors at Cordova and does any one doubt that those who wished 
Seville . 8 Perhaps his example in this to be regarded as the fathers and guardians 
respect had an influence upon the Euro- of the universal church, were the principal 
peans. This at least is most certain that cause of these evils. Indeed nothing can be 
from this time onward, such of the Euro- conceived so filthy or so criminal and wic- 
peans as were eager for knowledge, espe- ked, as to be deemed by these supreme direc- 
cially of medicine,, arithmetic, geometry, tors of religion and worship incompatible 
and philosophy, had a strong desire to read with their characters ; nor was any govern- 
and hear the Arab doctors resident in ment so loaded with vices of every kind, as 
Spain, and in a part of Italy; many of was that which bore the appellatioif of the I 
whose books were translated into Latin, most holy . 6 What the Greek patriarchs 
and much of their contents was brought were, the single example of Theophylact 
forward in the European schools; many shows, who as credible historians testify 
students also actually went into Spain to made traffic of everything sacred, and cared 
get instruction immediately from the lec- for nothing hut his hounds and his horses . 6 
tures of the Arabic doctors. And truth But though these patriarchs were very un- 
requires us to say that the Saracens or — 

Arabs, particularly of Spain, were the 4 Whoever would be convinced of this, need only 


1 It was published by Pezius, Thesaur. Anecdot. tom. 
iii. par. ii. p. 7, &c. 

* See the Hist. Litter, de la Trance , tome vi. p. 558 : 
Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 314, 319, Ac. ; Naud, 


4 Whoever would be convinced of this, need only 
look through the pages of Ratherius. In his Volumen 
Pei pendiculorum sine de contemptu canonum, for in- 
stance, he speaks of a clergyman : “ Q,ui cum omnes 
mulieres dioecesis suae sint ipsius filiffi spirituales, 
cujuslibet forte illarum corruptione pollutus est.” He 
tells us that the nobility were more anxious to become 


Apologie pour les grands hommes faussement accusez de bishops than to serve the Lord ; and that the example 
la Magie , chap. xix. sec. 4. [Gerbert was a monk of of the light-minded bishops, who would recite passages 
Auvergne, and early devoted himself to study. After of the Bible such as John x. 1, with laughter, led others 
much proficiency in France, he attended the schools of to indulge in similar levity. See Semler’s Continua- 
the Saracens in Spain, and returned the most scientific tion of Baumgarten’s Kirchenhistorie, vol. iv. p. 507. — 
man in the Latin church. In the year 968 the emperor Echl. , , 

Otho I. met with him in Italy, and made him abbot of 5 The reader is referred to the tegtlmpppof an up- 
Bobbio; but he soon left thfct station to become secre- right Italian, Muratori, in b*s Attti&sMak Mttdii Mpi, 
tary to AdaJbero, archbishop of Rheims. He now lib. v. p. 82. w bn 

"taught the archiepiscopal school which flourished what unheard-of sway .<b€ . 

greatly under him. *In 991 be was made archbishop of chairs of bishops and abbots^ hut likewise that .of.'St. 
Rheims; but was deposed by Pope John XV. in 995, Peter. Everywhere might be seen theCrofllgate morals J 
’ and soon after made archbishop of Ravenna.. On the of the clergy and monks f und not, rushbBv ; : 

death of Gregory V. a.d. 999, he was by Otho‘s influence of churches were more worthy of the appefl^tlbn of • 
cheated pope, and assumed the title of Sylvester II. He wolves than of pastors / — '» Good theologians were tnen- 
1|03. WhRe at Rheiifla he wrote 16Q Letters, not to be found.”— ScM. 
h word published by Masson, Paris, 1 61 1, 4to, and e This prelate who was of royal blood was possessor 
innlteehene-s Scriptoree Francic. tom. ii. and in of the see of Constantinople at the age of sixteen. 
nJjjEip fytifL, Patr. tom. xvu. While pope he wrote three While under his tutors he appeared grave and decent ; 

of which in the name of Jerusalem calls but when arrived at maturity he became luxurious and 
Upbrf:'Chrildahs bo rescue that city from the hands of extravagant. He sold ecclesiastical offices ; and he was 
, He also wrote De Geometria » De Spheera, S o attached to horses and to hunting that he kept more 
pe Mforrncrtione^ Epucoporum Sermo, and an epigram ; than 2,000 horses, which he fed on nuts and fruits 
besides several pieces never published. The life of St. steeped in odorous wine Once u hile celebrating mass, 
Adalbert, archbishop of Prague, formerly ascribed to his groom brought him intelligence that his favoui ite 
him is supposed not to be his. But the tract, He Cor - m are had foaled, his joy was so great that, suspending 
pare et Sanguine Domini , formerly ascribed to Heni- the service, he ran to the stable, and after viewing the 
ger, abbot of Laubes, is supposed to have been the pro- f oa l returned to the great temple and completed the 
duction of Gerbert — M nr. (The English reader will sacred services. His death, which happened a. d. 956* 
find an account of this most remarkable man in Ber- after he had been bishop twenty-three years, was occa- 
rington’s Literary History qf the Middle Ages, Loud, sioned by his being thrown from his horse against a 
1814, 4to,p. 202, &c. with much additional information wall. This brought on a setting of blood, he lan- 
in the Encyclopaedia Metropohtana , vol. xi. p. 518, &c., guished two years but without becoming more devout, 

TtMrrwwr’e t-Ite f nf vnl O „ 1 OQ 1? “ J .j. j mi nt ? rr, j. 


Burney’s Hist, of Music , vol. 2, p. 129. — R. 

• See Bulaeus, Hist. Acad. Paris . tom. i. p. 314. 


and then died of a dropsy. Thus Fleury, Hist, de l* Eg* 
Use , livre lv. sec. 51 — Mur. 
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worthy men, yet they possessed more dig- 
nity and virtue than the Roman pontiffs. 

2. That the history of the Roman pon- 
tiffs of this century is a history of monsters, 
a record of the most atrocious villanies and 
crimes, is acknowledged by all the best 
writers and even by the advocates of 
Popery. 1 The principal cause of these 
enormities is to be sought for in the cala- 
mities of the times, which upon the extinc- 
tion of the family of Charlemagne pervaded 
the greater part of Europe but especially 
Italy, Upon the death of Benedict IV. 
a. n. 903, Leo V. was elected his successor. 
But he reigned only forty days, when 
Christophanes [or Christopher] cardinal of 
St. Lawrence, dethroned him and cast him 
into prison. In the following year Sergius 
III. a Roman presbyter, stripped Christo- 
phanes of the pontifical dignity by the aid 
of Adalbert, the powerful marquis of Tus- 
cany, who controlled everything at Rome 
according to his pleasure. Sergius died in 
91 1 and his successors, Anastasius III. and 
Lando, filled the holy office only for a 
short time, and performed nothing worthy 
of notice. 

3. After the death of Lando a.d. 914, 
the rich and powerful marquis or count of 
Tusculum, Alberic, by the instigation of 
his mother-in-law, Theodora, a very lewd 
woman who controlled all things at Rome, 
elevated John X. archbishop of Ravenna, 
to the Papal chair. For at this time no- 
thing was conducted regularly at Rome, 
but everything was carried by bribery or 


1 Baronius, Annales , ad ann. 900, says of this cen- 
tury: *« It is usual to denominate it the iron age, on 
account of its barbarism and barrenness of all good ; 
also the leaden age on account of the abounding 
wickedness by which it was deformed ; and the dark 
age on account of the scarcity of writers.” “ One can 
scarcely believe, nay absolutely cannot credit without 
ocular demonstration, what unworthy conduct, what 
base and enormous deeds, what execrable and abomina- 
ble transactions disgraced the holy Catholic see, which 
is the pivot ot» which the whole Catholic church re- 
volves; vrihen temporal princes who, though called 
Christian, were most cruel tyrants, arrogated to them- 
selves the election of the Roman pontiffs. Alas, the 
shame 1 Alas, the mischief 1 What monsters, horrible 
to behold, were then raised to the holy see, which 
angels revere I What eiils did they perpetrate ; what 
horrible tragedies ensued I With what pollutions was 
this see though itself without spot or wrinkle then 
stained; what corruptions infected it; what filthiness 
defiled it ; and hence what marks of perpetual infamy 

are visible upon it !” — Mur. [DdHinger, from whom 
one would have expected more candour and ingenuous- 

ness, passes over these dark places in the annals of the 

papacy, is wholly silent with respect to the notorious 
profligacy of the Popes, and very jesuitically remarks: 

— “ What is told of female domination at this time in 
. Rome mAy he justly suspected, as the only writer whose 
, testimony can he given is the credulous Luitprand.” — 

HistSoftho Church , translated by Cox, vol. 3, p. 136. I 
may observe, nowever, that the authority of Luitprand 
has been abundantly supported by C. D. A. Martini in 

his Abhandlung uber Luitprand u. dessen hist or. Gtaub- 

umrdm Munich, 1810, 4to. — Ii, 
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violence. 2 * * * * * This John though otherwise a 
very bad man is commended for one deed ; | 
he successfully attacked and vanquished 
the Saracens who occupied a fortified moun- 
tain [on the banks of the] Gariliano. But 
Marozia, the daughter of Theodora and 
wife of Alberic, was inimical to him. 
Therefore on the death of her husband 
Alberic, when she had married Wido [or j 
Guido] marquis of Tuscany, she persuaded 
her new husband to seize her mother’s lover i 
a.d. 928, and to imprison and’ kill him. | 
Leo VI. next succeeded, and he dyin» six j 
months after was followed by Stephen v II. I 
After two years or a.d. 931, Stephen died ! 
and Marozia procured for her very young ' 
son, John XI. whom she had by the Ro- 
man pontiff Sergius III. the chair of St. 
Peter and the government of the church. 8 

4. John XI. who was raised to supreme 
power in the church by the aid of his 
mother, lost it again in the year 933 
through the enmity of Alberic, his uterine 
brother. For Alberic being offended with 
his, step-father, Hugo king of Italy, to 
whom Marozia was married after the death 
of Wido, expelled Hugo from Rome and 
confined both his mother and his brother . 


* At that time the noted Theodora with, her two 
daughters, Marozia and Theodora, resided at Rome. 
They were wholly devoted to what was called the Tus- 
can party, of which the marquis Adelbert (not Alberic 
as in the text of Mosheim) was the hetyd. These 
women not only lived in habits of the most abominable 
unchastity with the chief men of Rome, But they had 
boundless influence in the government there. Luit- 
prand is in this matter the principal historian. Eccard 
and Muratori have indeed questioned his authority, and 
endeavoured to make his testimony suspicious. But 
Sigebert of Gemblours and Alberic, the author of the 
chronicle of Ferfe (who could not have transcribed 
from Luitprand), confirm his account of the profligate 
lives of these base females . — SchL [Luitprand’s nar- 
rative of the elevation of John X. as translated by 
Bower ( Lives of the Popes , voL v. p. 90), is as follows: 
—“In those days Peter, /atchMsbop of Ravenna (es- 
teemed the first archiepiscopal see after that of Rome), 
used frequently to send to Rome a deacon named John 
to pay his obeisance to his holiness. As the deacon 
was a very comely and personable man, Theodora fall- 
ing passionately in love with him, engaged him in a 
criminal intrigue with her. While they lived thus 
together ths bishop of Bologna died, and John had 
interest enough to get himself elected in his room. 
But the archbishop of Ravenna dying before he was 
consecrated, Theodora persuaded him to exchange the 
see of Bologna for that of Ravenna, and he was ac- 
cordingly at her request ordained by Pope Lando, arch- 
bishop of that city. Lando died soon after, and upon 
his death Theodora exerting all her interest, as she 
could not live at the distance of two hundred miles 
from her lover, got him preferred to the pontifical 
chair.” — Luitprand, lib. ii cap. xiii. See also Fleury, 
Hist.-de VEglise, livre liv. sec. Ad.-— Mur. 

3 Marozia is a woman infamous in the view of all 
historians ancient and modern, who tell us that the 
pohtiff John XI. was her son, and the fruit of an illicit 
intercourse with Sergius III. Yet one writer Eccard, 
in his Origines Guelphicce, tom. i. lib. ii. p. 131, dares 
to vindicate her character and to represent Sergius as 
being her first husband. I say dares, for it is audacious 
to acquit, without proof or reason, a woman whose 
I actions condemn her and show her to be destitute of 
i all integrity and virtue. 
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the pontiff in a prison, where John died had left the city. John came to Rome 
a.d. 936. The four pontiffs who succeed- a.d. 964, assembled another council, and 
ed him in the government of the church condemned the emperor s pontift ; but 
till the year 95 6, namely Leo YII. Stephen he soon after died a miserable death.® 
VIII, Marinus II. and Agapetus, are After his decease the Romans elected 
represented as better men than John; and Benedict V. but the emperor carried him 
it is certain that they reigned more tran- away to Hamburg where he died. 4 
quilly. But on the death of Agapetus, 6. The Roman pontiffs after Leo VIII. 
a.d. 956, Alberic II. the consul of Rome, who died a.d. 965, down to Gerbert or 
who controlled everything there by his Sylvester H. at the end of the cenla^yv 
influence and wealth, raised his own son were in different degrees meritorious and 
Octavius yet a youth to the pontificate, successful; but no one of them deserved 
This youth, utterly unworthy of the office, high commendation. John XIII. was 
assumed the name of John XII. and thus placed in the chair of St. Peter by the 
introduced the custom which continues to influence of Otho the Great a.d.. 965. He 
the present day among the Roman pontiffs, had just entered on his functions when 
of changing their name on their elevation he was driven from Rome ; but the next 
to that office. 1 year the, emperor arriving in Italy, he was 

5. The death of John XII. was as un- restapfto his chair and held it peaceably 
fortunate as his promotion had been scan- till hl| death in 972. H!& successor, Rene- 
dalous. Being very uneasy under tbe diet VI. was miserably strayed in a 
haughty "government of Berengarius II. prison, into which he was thpsfwn in the 
king of Italy, he sent ambassadors to Otho year 974 by Oreseentius the* son of the 
the°Great, king of Germany a.d. 960, in- very noted Theodora. For upon death 
viting him to march an army into Italy of Otho the Great a. d. 973, the^^h^i l ; 
and rescue the church and the common- who had been awed by his power and 
wealth from cruel tyranny; and* promised severity, relapsed into their former licen- 
if he would do this to invest him with the tiousness and disorderly violence. After 
insignia and confer on him the title of em- Benedict, Franco a Roman who assumed 
peror of the Romans. Otho came accord- the name of Boniface VII. held the ponti- 
ingly with his forces, and was declared fical chair for a short time only; for at 
emperor of Rome by John, in the year the end of a month he was driven from 
962. But the pontiff soon after repented Rome, and Donus II. of whom nothing is 
of what he had done ; and although he had known but his name, succeeded to the | 
bound himself by a solemn oath to the chair. Donus died in 975, and Benedict 
emperor, he formed a coalition with Adal- VII. governed the Romish church very 
bert, the sou of Berengarius, against Otho. quietly during nine years, or till a.d. 984. 
The emperor therefore returned to Rome His prosperous reign was probably to be 
the next year, and assembled a council ascribed wholly to the wealth and influence 
in which John was accused of numerous of the family from which he originated, 
crimes, and perhaps also proved guilty For he was the grandson of that Alberic 

and formally deposed; Leo VIII. being 

appointed to his place.* When Otho 

— houses on fire, and had. frequently been, seen clad in 

l Mosheim is incqrrect in asserting that Alberic armour with a sword by his side ; that he had df nnken' 
himself raised his son to the pontificate. This patri- to the health of the devil ; that in playing at dice 
cian and prince of Rome was in fact a tyrant, who had invoked Jupiter, Venus, and other pagan defttMRif 
had irregularly usurped the supremacy at Rome; but that he had never said matins or any other canoniqld 1 
he died in the year 954 and while Agapetus was still hours, and never signed himself with the sign of the" ‘ 
living; so that he transmitted to his son only what he cross. See Bower’s Lives of the Popes, vol. v. p. 108,' 
himself possessed,— the civil dominion of the city. On 109. — Mur. 

the death of Agapetus in the year 956, Octavius was 3 On a certain evening he retired out of the city to 
advised by his friends to place himself in St. Peter’s spe/»d the night in criminal converse with a married 
chair; and this he found not difficult to accomplish, woman. There he received a wound, perhaps from 
although his age rendered him unfit for the place, for the injured husband, of which he died eight days 
he was perhaps not then nineteen years old. He was after. Fleury, Hist, de l' Eg Use, liv. lvi. Sec. 10, on 
the first pope so far as is known who changed his the authority of Luitprand.— Mur. 
name. Yet it was only in spiritual affairs that he 4 In this history of the pontiffs of this century I have 
assumed, the name of John, in all worldly matters he consulted the original authorities, most of which are 
still retained his former one. See Muratori, ad ann. given by Muratori in his Scriptores Rerum Italicar. j 
954 and 956 — Schl. and I have also examined the writings of others who 

* The charges against John XXL were that he had have consulted the sources of information, namely, 
said mass without communicating; that he had Baronius, De Marca, Sigonius, De Regno Halite, with’ 
ordained a deacon in a stable ; that he had taken the learned notes of Saxius, Muratori’s Annales Italia, 
money for ordinations ; and had ordained as a bishop Pagi, and others. The general correctness of these 
a child only ten years old ; that he carried on amours statements no one can doubt ; yet many parts of this 
with various females, one of whom had been his history undoubtedly need more light, and that it may 
father’s concubine; that he turned the holy palace have been corrupted by the partialities of the writers 
into a brothel ; that he was given to hunting ; that he on whom we have to depend, cannot be denied. 
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laboured to obtain also civil jurisdiction 
over the cities and districts of country sub- 
ject to them, and coveted the functions 
of dukes, marquesses, and counts. 1 ^ For 
whereas violent contests respecting juris- 
diction and other matters, frequently 
sprang up between the dukes, the gover- 
nors of cities, or the counts and marquesses 
on the one hand and the bishops on the 
other, these latter taking advantage of 
favourable occasions, left no means unat- 
tempted to secure to themselves those high 
offices; and the kings and emperors not 
unfrecpently granted their petitions, some- 
times in order to put an end to the con- 
tentions and broils among the civil and 
military magistrates, sometimes from their 
reverence for religion, and sometimes with 
a view to augment their own power by 
means of the bishops. And hence it was, 
that from this time onwaTd so many bishops 
, and abbots were also to be seen sustaining 
characters entirely foreign from their sacred 
Auctions, and enjoying the rank of dukes, 
.marquesses, counts, and viscounts. 2 

1 Among these may be reckoned the regulation of 
tolls and coinage, which some of them obtained. Thus 
for example the archbishopric of Treves obtained these 
rights from king Lewis a.d. 1)02. See Brower’s An- 
nul. Trevir. lib ix. and Kohler’s Tlerchshrstor ie % p. 54. 
And in the year 946 the emperor Otho bestowed on the 
monastery of Gemblours the control of the market and 
of coinage, the free election of their own abbots and 
advocates, nqd the right of erecting fortifications. See 
Mabillon, Annul. Ord 8. Bened p. 483, 484. In like 
manner Otho II. conferred on Milo, bishop of Minden, 
the right of coining money. Chum Eptsco. Maiden*. 
p. 166, 1G7, in Leibnitz’s Script ores Bmn\w. toni. ii. 
And likewise Adalgag, archbishop of Hamburg, re- 
ceived from the munificence of Otho treat power and 
direct civil dominion, namely, the judicial power, the 
right to levy tolls and to coin money, and in short 
whatever related to the royal finance, to the exclusion 
of all royal functionaries from these affairs. See Lam- 
becius, Grig. Hamburg, p. 10, 11 ; Pagi, Crit cti, Ba- 
ron. Annul, arm. 988, sec. 1, %—Schl. [Pagi also tells 
us (from Witichind, lib. i. and the Chrm. Belgic. 
Magn.) that similar powers were granted by Otho I. 
to the archbishoprics of Cologne and Mentz, and to 
the bishopric of Spire and Minden. He adds, however, 
that it is not lawful for bishops to preside personally in 
the temporal courts, but only by their deputies. —Mur. 

* Thom&ssin, in his Duciplina Ecclesue vet. et nova, 
tom. hi. lib. i. cap. xxviii. p. 89, has collected much 
matter In order to evince that the functions of dukes 
and counts were sustained by bishops as early as the 
ninth century. And some of the bishops pretend to 
trace the origin of their secular power back to the 
eighth century. But I greatly mistake if any indubi- 
table instance can be produced of earlier date than the 
tenth century. [The student will find this subject, the 
growth of the secular power of bishops, carefully 
examined by Gieseler, and the authorities detailed with 
his characteristic research and accuracy, In his Lehr- 
buck, fisc. Cunningham’s transl. vol. ii. p. 91.— It. 

a Ratherius, in his Itmerarrum (published by 
D’ A chery, Spicrleg tom. i. p. 381 ) says ot the priests of 
Verona: schcitatus de Jide tlhnum, in coni plunmos 
nepieipsum super e symbolum, qui fuisse ert ditur A post o- 
lorum, [The same writer ghes us (p. 27(>"> a copy of 
the charge which he issued to the presbyters of his 
I diocese, Verona. In this charge he requires all priests 
to be able to repeat the three creeds, namely, the Apos- 
tles’, the Nioene, and the Athanasian ; and moreover 
to come severally and repeat them before him. He also 
calls upon them to consider why the Lord’s day is so 


10. Besides their ignorance which wat» 
extreme, 3 the body of the Latin clergy 
were chargeable with two great vices, de- 
plored by most of the writers of those 
times, namely, concubinage and simony. 
In the first place, very generally not only 
the priests but the monks also connected 
themselves with women, some indeed in a 
lawful, but others in an unlawful manner; 
and upon these wives and concubines and 
the children born of them, they squan- 
dered the property of the church. 4 In the 
next place, there was scarcely any such 
thing as the regular and canonical elec- 
tion of bishops and abbots; but kings* 
princes, and nobles either conferfed^tne 
sacred offices on their friends and xkhhh 
ters for whom they had partiality, or sold 
them to the highest bidders. 3 Hence men 
the most unfit and flagitious, sometimes 
soldiers, civil magistrates, and counts, were 
frequently invested with spiritual offices of 
the highest dignity and influence. In the 
following century Gregory VII. endea- 
voured to cure both of these evils. 

11. Among the Greek and Oriental 
monks there was more appearance of reli- 
gion and decorum ; but aiYiong the Latin 
monks at the beginning of this century, 
discipline was so low that most of them did 
not even know, that the rule they had 
bound themselves to follow was called the 
rule of St. Benedict. To this evil a re- 
medy not altogether unsuccessful was ap- 
plied by Odo, a French nobleman, who 
was a learned and devout man according 
to the standard of that age. Being made 
abbot of Cluny in Burgundy, a province 
of France, after the death of Berno, a.d. 
927, he not only obliged his monks to live 
according to their rule, but also bound 
them to observe ^additional rites and regu- 
lations, which had an air of sanctity, but 
were in reality trivial as well as onerous 

„ : L r-uWgteo.i 

named, and if they do not know, to make 
learn. He likewise directs each of them to have jp 
written exposition of the creed and the Lord’s prayeV, ] 
and to make himself so far master of both as to be able 
to explain, or at least be able to repeat correctly 
the prayers and the office of the mass; and he ex- 
pressed his wish that they might be able not only to 
read the lessons called the Epistle and the Gospel, but 
also to give a literal explanation of than. — Mw. 

* That this custom commenced in the beginning of 
this century, appears from Ordorie Vitalls and others, 
and pazticularly from an epistle of Mantio, bishop of 
Chalons, published by Mabillon, Analecta Veter, p. 
429, ed. nova. Of the Italian monks who supported 
wives and concubines and thus misused the church 
property, see Hugo, De Monaster n Farfensis JOestruc 
tame ; in Muratori, Antiq, Hal. Meda JEoi, tom. vi. jjj. 
278, ivc. R 

6 Very significant examples and testimonies may be 
seen in the Qallra Christiana , tom. i. p. 23, 37, tom. ii. 
p. 173, J79. See also Abbo’s Apolngcticum, subjoined' ! 
to the Codex /fan an. of Pithceus, p. 398, and Mabillon 
Annates Bened. tom. v. and others. 
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and inconvenient. This new form of 
monastic life procured for its author great 
fame and honour $ ahd in a short time it 
was propagated over all Europe. . For very- 
many of the ancient monasteries in France, 
Germany, Italy, Britain, and Spain, 
adopted the discipline of Cluny ; and the 
new monasteries which were erected were 
by their founders subjected to the same 
discipline. Thus was formed in the next 
century the venerable order of Cluny, or 
that body of associated Cluniacensians 
which was so widely extended and so re- 
nowned for its wealth and power.® 

| 12. The more distinguished writers of 

this century are easily enumerated. Among 
the Greeks was Simeon Magister, chan- 
' cellor of Constantinople. He transcribed 
1 the earlier written lives of the saints for 
the sake of giving them a better form, and 
clothing them in a better style ; for which ! 
he obtained the surname of Metaphrastes. 3 

i See Mabillon, Annates Bened . tom. iii. p. 386, fte. 
and Prifatio ad Acta Sand or Ord. Bened. ssecul. v, 
p 26, &c. Mabillon treats largely of Berno, the first- 
abbot and the founder of the order of Oluny, in his 
Ada Sanrtor. Ord. Bened. ssec. v. p. 66, and of Odo, 
ibid. p. 122, &c. The general history of this order is 
neatly written by Helyot, Hut. des Oidres Religmcses , 
tome v. p. 184, &c. The present state of Cluny^is de- 
scribed by Martene, Voyage Litter, de deux Benedtctin. 
part i. p. 227, Sc. 

* 1 am mistaken if most of the writers on ecclesiasti- 
cal history have not misapprehended the import of the 
word order, as applied to the Cluniacensians, Cister- 
cians, and others. For they take it to mean a new 
monastic institute or a new sect of monks ; in which 
they mistake by confounding the modern use of the 
term with its aneient meaning. The term order, as 
used by the writers of that age, at first signified merely 
tome particular form of monastic discipline, B ut from 
this use of tbe word another gradually arose ; for the 
word order denoted a society or association of many 
monasteries acknowledging one head, and following 
the same rules of life. The order Of Cluny was not a 
new monastic sect like the orders of Carthusians, Do- 
minicans, and Franciscans ; but it denoted first that 
mode of living which Odo prescribed to, the Benedic- 
tine monks of Cluny, and theri the whole number of 
monasteries ip different parts of Europe .which em- 
braced these regulations and united in a kind of asso- 
ciation of which the abbot of Cluny in France was the 
head. 

s See Leo Allatius, De Symeonum Scriptis , p. 24, 
&c. Bollapd, Prcefatio ad Acta Sanctorum, Antw. 
see. iii, p. vi. &c. [Simeon Metaphrastes was of noble 
birth, and a man of both genius and learning. The 
emperor Leo made him his principal secretary, patri- 
cian, logothetes or high chancellor, and master of the 
palace. He flourished about a.d. 901 ; and devoted 
his time, when the business of his offices did not pre- 
vent, to the re-writing of the lives of the saints. How 
many narratives he revised or composed anew it is 
difficult to state; because the religious biographies of 
subsequent writers have been ascribed to him Of the 
6*61 narratives lpng and short which have been attri- 
buted to him, Leo Allatius supposes 122 are actually 
* of hijS revision, 444 he attributes to other authors 
Whom be names, and 95 he thinks are not Simeon’s, 

, but he cannot ascertain to whom they should be attri- 
buted Many of the genuine narratives of Simeon 

haverfound their way into the large collections of Su- 
rius and Bolland; but the greater part of the whole 
p were never printed. — Besides these revised biogra- 
phies a number of orations, epistles, and short poems, 
hymns, &c. are extant as the productions of Simeon 
See Cave’s Hist. Liter, tom. ii. and Fleury, Hi\t. de 


But in digesting, polishing, and embellish- 
ing these lives of Saints, he is said to have 
enlarged the original narratives by the 
addition of many of his own fictions and 
silly tale's. Nieon, an Armenian monk, 
has left us a tract on the religion of the 
Armenians which is by no means con- 
temptible. 4 The two authors of Catenae, 
Olympiodorus and OEcumenius, 5 are placed 
by some in this century ; but it is wholly 
on conjectural grounds. With better rea- 
son Suidas, the famous lexicographer, is 
placed among the writers of this century.® j 
The most distinguished author among the 
Arabian Christians was Eutychius, bishop 
of Alexandria, whose Annals with other , 
writings are still extant. 7 | 

FEglhe, liv.lv. sec. 31. — Mur . [He lhed to 976 or 
77- See the Onnmasticon literarium of Saxius (tom. i 
ii. p. 135) for references to works which serve to illus- 1 
trate his character and works. — R . j 

* Nicon was born in Pontus and educated in a j 
monastery on the confines of Pontus and Paphlagonia. , 
About the year 961 his abbot sent him out as a Chris- 
tian missionary ; and he travelled in Armenia and 
various countries of the east and in Greece. He was , 
accounted a saint, and miracles arc related of him. j 
His book, Depessima Rehgtone Aimmorum in a Latin ! 
translation is extant in the Ihbho. Patrum — Mur. 

4 For an account of (Ecumenius of Tricca see espe- t 
cially Montfaucon, Bibhoth. Coislin. p. 271. [CEcu- ' 
menius, bishop of Tricca in Thrace, is placed In this 
century because he quotes Photius who lived in the 
ninth century, but mentions no later writer. His brief 
Scholia on the Acts of the Apostles and on the oano- , 
meal Epistles are all borrowed from the fathers, and 
especially from Chrysostom. His works were printed ' 
at Paris, Gr. and Lat. 1631, two vols. fol. — Olympio- 
dorus, a Greek monk and a deacon of Alexandria of un- 
certain’ age, is author of an exposition of the book of 
Ecclesiastes ; printed Gr. and Lat. in Fronto le Due’s 
Aurtarium. tom. ii. p. 602. The Catena on Job 
ascribed to him is more probably tbe work of Nicetas, ! 
in the middle of the next century. It was published, , 
Gr. and Lat. by Fr. Junius, Lond. 1637, fol, — Mur. 

e That Suidas lived in the latter part of this century 
is inferred from his computations in the article ’ASa/x, j 
which all terminate with the reign of the emperor 
John Zimisces, who died of poison a.d. 975. His 
Dictionary, which is a kind of historical and literary ' 
Encyclopedia, was best published by Kuster, Cam- , 
bridge, 1705, 3 vols. fol. — Mur. [With Bmendationes m ' 
Suidam, by the Rev. T. Toup, Load. 1760 — 75, in i 
three parts and an appendix. — It. 

7 See Fahricius, Iiibliogra. Antiq. p. 179, and Re- 
naudot, Hut. Patriarch. Ale^andr. p. 347. [Euty- i 
chius was a native of Egypt, and the Melchite or ortho- 1 
dox patriarch of Alexandria from a.d 933 to 950. 
His Arabic name was Said Ibn Batrik, that is Said the 
son of Batrik. Said signifies Blessed, which in Greek 
is Evrt>x^5 or Eutychius. He lived unhappily with his 
flock and died at the age of 75. His principal work is 
his Amain from the creation to a.d. 937 ; edited by E. 
Pocock, Arab, and Lat. Oxlord, 1658, 4to. He also wrote 
a history of Sicily after its conquest by the Saracens, 
a disputation between the heterodox and Christians 
in opposition to the Jacobites, and some medicaL tracts; 
all of which still exist in manuscript. j 

The Greek writers of this century, omitted by Mos- 
heim, are the following. | ] 

John Cameniata, a reader in the church of Tbessa- 
loniea. When that city was taken and plundered by 
the Saracens a.d. 904, John was made prisoner and 
carried to Tarsus,* where he composed a full and in- 
teresting History of the destruction of Thessalcmica 
and of his own sufferings. It was published, Gr. and 
Lat. by Leo Allatius, Symmict . par. Ii. p. 180; and in 
the Corpus Hist. Btjzant. tom. xvi. p. 240, &c. 

Hippolytus of Thebes, who has been confounded 
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13 . The best among the Latin writers well of the Anglo-Saxons in Britain by a 
was Gerbert. or Sylvester II. the Homan variety of tracts . 6 Burchard, bishop ol 
pontiff, of whom we have spoken before . 1 Worms, aided the study of canon law by a 
The rest deserve no higher character than volume of Decreta in twenty books. But 
that of indifferent waiters. Odo, who kid he was not the sole compiler, for he was 
the foundation of the Cluniacensian asso- aided by Olbert , 7 Oduo of Lyons has left 
ciation or order, has left some writings us some frigid sermons and other things 
which have few marks of genius and dis- not much better 8 Of those who wrote 
cernment, but many of superstition . 2 Some — 

tracts of Ratherius of Verona are extant ; a most zealous promoter of monkery and celibacy, and 
which indicate a mind of good powers and 

imbued with the love of justice and mte- an Appendix to his work on the antiquity of the Bene- 
grity.» Atto of Vercelli composed a tract & ®? e K 

on ecclesiastical grievances, W hicn throws and m f rac i es composed by Ohbern, a monk of Cdiiter- 
lio-ht on the State of those times . 4 Bun- bury in the eleventh century, with extracts from others, 
3 _ , *i t /• .t mav be seen in Mabillon, Acta S S. Ord. Bened. tom. 

stan, an Englishman, compiled for the be- v ..^ or Satcu i # v p . 654—715. — Mur. [For' further 

Iiefit of monks a Harmony of monastic particulars respecting him, the English student may 
rules . 5 JElfric of Canterbury deserved 

— — note at p. 277; Wright’s JBiogr. Brit. Liter. Anglo- 

. , , TXck Saxon period; Dunham's Europe durmg the Middle 

with Hippolytus Portuensis of the third century. He vo j p . 262 — 297. The Roman Catholic view 

flourished about a.d. 933, A Chromcon or part of one charact | r ma y be seen more fully developed in 

« hand. 183S, p. UT. *c 

l 7 tus. 6 jEifric or Elfric or Alfric, archbishop of Canter* 

Moses Bar-Cepha, bishop of Beth-Raman, and super- b from A-D . gyg to 1006, was a monk of Abingdon, 
visor of the churches in the regions of Babylonia. He and , ag u ss her supposes) filled several other offices in 
lived in this century, but in what part of it is uncer- the churcb during forty years, before he was made 
tain. He composed in Syriac three books De Para- arc hbishop of Canterbury. Most' of the writings 
diso ; which Masius translated into Latin and then g enera iiy ascribed to him are by some ascribed to ano- 
published his translation, Antw. 156S, 8vo. It is also ther monk of the same name, who was made archbis- 
in the Biblioth . Patr. tom. xvii p. 456. h of Yor k and died a.d. 1051. See Wharton’s Dis- 

Sisinnius, patriarch of Constantinople a.d. 994—997, $efU de j) u0 [ ms A/fricis, in his Anglia Sacra ; and 
composed a tract De Nuptas Consob/ tnoi um, which is MdblI]on , Acta Sanctoi. Ord. Bened. tom. via. p. 61, 
in Leunclavius, Jus Gr. et Rom. lib. iii. p. 197.— -Avar. &<J _ The works ascr ibed to Alfric of Canterbury are a 
l Sec the preceding chapter, sec. 7, 8, and Note 2, Biblical History, a Homily on the body and blood of 
P* 332 * , r. * • oon rrn Christ, (in which he disproves transubstantiation ;) 

* Ibst Litter, de la France, tome vi. p 229. [His an Epibtle t0 w u ]fi nj bishop of Sherburne, another to 
life written by John, one of his intimate friends, and *yy u if bine , archbishop of York, a Penitentiary, and 
the same revised by Nalgod two centuries after, are in an Epist j e t0 ^r u ifi n> on the ecclesiastical canons. 
Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Otd. Bened. tom. vn. or These have been published, and most of them in Saxon 
Ssecul. vi. p. 150— 199 ; to which Mabillon prefixed a and Latin> Besides these there exist in MS. acollec- 
full account composed by himself; ibid. p. 124, ivre. t - on e j g bty Sermons, a Saxon Chronicle, a transla- 

He was a Frenchman, brought up in the court ot Wil- t j on tbe canons 0 f the Nicene council, a translation 

liam, Duke of Aquitain, and educated at *1 ours and Qf Q regor y’ s Dialogue, with several lives of monk- 
Paris. He early became a monk and a great admirer igh saints? all in the Saxon i ang uage; also a Latin- 
of St. Martin of Tours. l*rom the year 912 till his g axon dictionary, a grammar of the Saxon language, 
death in 942 , he was engaged ua teaching school, presi- Extracts f rom p r iscian, &c. See Ca\ e’s Hid. Liter 
ding in monasteries, making journeys to Rome and yoL YL-^Mur, [The general opinion now is that tht 
Paris, &c. on public business His works are several Elfrfc who wrote the p reC eding works, was of York 

legends concerning St. Martin. St. Mary Magdalen, and t 0 f Canterbury. There is a full account of 

&c.; a life of St. Gerard, Count of Orleans, an abridg- him - n Soames * Anglo-Saxon Church , Lond. 1835, p. 
1 ment ^Gregory’s Morals on Job, and devotional 218 _ 229 , See also Wright’s Biogr. Britan. Liter. 
pieces. ..They are all published in the Bifaoth. Pair. A lo _ Saxon period.- R. 

tA tin . xvii*— Mur# TFor an, account of Odo and nis ® t . r . t 

w<*ks see Bahr, OhcA. der HSmis. Liter. Suppl. vol. ’ See the Chromcon Wormatteme in LuawK s Bek- 


r See the Chronicon Wormatiense in Ludwig|s Reli- 
nsr iii n —7t I Manuscriptor. tom. ii. p. 43 ; and the Hist. Lit- 

Hist. Utter, de la France , tome vi. p. 339. [See ter. de la France, tome vii. p. 595, &c. [Burchard, a 
- *-• “ ' Hessian, was first a monk o± Laubes, and then bishop 


note 1 cm the preceding chapter, p. 331. -Mur, Hessian, was first a monk ot Laubes, and tnen nisnop 

; . “ Hist. Litter, de la France, tome vi. p. 281. [Atto of Worms ifrom a.i>. 9% to 1026. He eommenced his 
' Seeuntos was a native of Lombardy, a man of learning great work on canon law while in his i monastery and 
- ■ Au- with the aid of his instructor Olbert, but completed it 


and virtue, according to the standard of the age. ^ — — - - — - ---- - ^ i 

gustintf was his favourite author. He presided over during his episcopate. It was hrst published at Co- 
Schurch of Vercelli from a.d. 945 till his death in logne, 1548, fol. and afterwards in 8vo. Though still 
960. His works were republished in a more complete in twenty books it contains not a sixth part of the 
form in 2vols* fol. Vercelli, 1769. They comprise a original work. Its authority is very small, being corn- 
collection of canons and ecclesiastical statutes for the piled without due care and often from spurious works. 
Mse of*, church, De Pressuris Ecclesiastic is, (on the The full tjtle of the book is, Magnum 
bishop’s counts, their ordinations), and De Facultati- Canonum) Volumen ; but it is often cited by the title 
bus Bccleswi'vm , several Homilies, and a verbal Com- Decreturn and also by that ol Brocardicaov Brocai-- 
mentary on the Epistles of Paul— Mur. [Of Atto, dicorum Opus, from the trench and Italian Brocard. 
(Azzo in Italian and Hatto in German) and his works, i.e. Burchard . See Schroeckh s Ktrc/iengesch. vol. 
see also B£hr, uhi supra, p. 543. — R. xxii. p. 414, &c>— Mur. _ „ , . . 

5 St. Dunstan was bom m Somerset, educated at 8 St. Odilo was a native of Auvergne, educated at 
Glastonbury where he became a monk, and afterwards Cluny where he became the abbot a.d. 9J4. He aiter 
abbot He served several years at court, was bishop of wards refused the archbishopric of Lyons ; and died 
V/oi cesser a.d. 956, bishop ^ London in 658, and abbot of Cluny a .d. 1 049, aged eighty-seven yewrs. Kis 
ar chbish op of Canterbury from '961 to 988. Be was works, as published by Du- Chesne In his BwmtJ* 
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histories and annals, this is not the place to 
treat. 1 

CHAPTER III. 

THE HISTORY OP RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

1. That the most important doctrines of 
Christianity were misunderstood and per- 
verted, and that those which remained 
uncorrupted were obscured by the addition 
of the most foolish opinions, is manifest 
from every writer of this period. The es- 
sence of religion was supposed, by both 
Greeks and Latins, to consist in the wor- 
ship of images, m honouring departed 
saints, in searching for and preserving 
sacred relics, and in heaping riches upon 
the priests and monks. Scarcely an indi- 
vidual ventured to approach God without 
first duly propitiating the images and the 
saints. And in searching after relics and 
hoarding them, all were zealous even to 
frensy ; and if we may believe the monks 
nothing was more an object of the divine 
solicitude, than to indicate to doting old 
women and bareheaded monks the places 
where the corpses of holy men were de- 
posited. Tk$ fire which burns out the 
stains remaining on human souls after 

Cluniacensis, Paris, 1614, and thence in the Biblioth. 
Patr. tom. xvii. consist of fourteen sermons on the 
festal days, lives of St. Maiolus and St. Adekidis, 
four hymns, and some letters. His Own life, written 
by his pupil Jotsald, is given us by Mabillon, together 
with a long biographical preface, in the Acta S/mrtor. 
Ord. Bmed. tom. viii. p. 631 — 7 1 O.—Mur. [ Seealso Fa- 
bricius, Btbbo . Latin. Med. Moi, tom. v. p. 447-9. — B. 

1 The Latin writers omitted by Mosheirn were some 
of them mere authors of the lives of certain monks 
and saints. Such were Stephen, abbot of Laubes and 
a.d. 903, bishop of Liege; Hubald, or Hucbald, a French 
monk who flourished under Charles the liald a.d. 916/; 
Gerard, deacon of the’cloister of St. Medard a.d. 932 ; 
Fridegodus, a monk of Canterbury, a.d. 9G0; and 
AdsO, abbot of Montier en Der in France, a.d. 980. 
Most of the others were popes or bishops, who have 
left us only some epistles. Such were John X. pope 
a.d. 915— 928; — Agapatus II. pope a.d. 946—056; — 
John XII pope a.d. 956— 963; — John XIII. pope a.d. 
965—972 ; — Pilgrim or Peregrine, archbishop of Lorch, 
a.d. 971 — 992; — Benedict VI. pope a.d. 972— 974 ; — 
Benedict VII. pope a.d. 975—984 ; — John XV. pope 
a.d. 986 — 996; and Gregory V. pope a.d. 996 — 999. 
Te these classes of writers may be subjoined the two 
following individuals. 

Roswida or Roswitha, a learned and devout nun of 
Gandersheim In Germany, who flourished about a.d. 
980. She understood Greek as well as Latin, in which 
she wrote. Her compositions are all in verse, namely, 
a panegyric on Otho the Great, eight Martyrdoms of 
early saints, six sacred Comedies on various subjects, 
but chiefly in praise of the saints, and a poem on the 
establishment of her monastery. These were best 
edited by Schurzfleisch, Wittemb. 1707, 4to. See Sch- 
roeekh’s Kn chengesch. vol. xxi. p. 177, 256. [Respect- 
ing this “ clarissima virgo,” also called Hroswitha, see 
Vossius, Hut. Latm. cap. 41, tom. ii. p. 328; Pagi, 

# Ct rtiax, &c. ad ann. 925 ; Leyserus, Hist. Poetar . Med. 

' JEai, p, 287-9. Fabricius, Bibl. Lat. tom. i. p. 719, 
and tgm. iii. p. 322. — R. 

Herier or Hanger, abbot of Laube§, a.d. 990 — 1007. 
He wrote a history of the bishops of Liege, a tract on 
the body and blood of Christ, and the lives of three 
saints. — Mur. 


death, was an object of intense dread to 
all, nay was more feared than the punish- 
ments of hell. For the latter it was sup 
posed might be easily escaped, if they onlj 
died rich in the prayers and merits of the 
priests or had some saint to intercede for 
them ; but not so the former. And the 
priests, perceiving this dread to conduce 
much to their advantage, endeavoured by 
their discourses and by fables and fictitious 
miracles, continually to raise it higher and 
higher. 

2. The controversies respecting grace 
and the Lord’s supper which disquieted the 
preceding century, were at rest in this. 

For each party, as appears from various 
testimonies, left the other at liberty either 
to retain the sentiments they had embraced, 
or to change them. Nor was it an object 
of much inquiry in this illiterate and 
thoughtless age, what the theologians be- 
lieved on these and other subjects. Hence 
among those who flourished in this century 
we find followers both of Augustine and of 
Pelagius ; and perhaps as many can be 
discovered who supposed the real body and 
blood of Christ were literally present in 
the eucharist, as there were who either had 
no established opinion on the subject, or 
believed the Lords body to be not present, 
and to be received in the eucharist only by 
a holy exercise of the soul. 2 Let no one 
however ascribe this moderation and for- 
bearance to the wisdom and virtue of the 
age ; it was rather the want of intelligence 
and knowledge which rendered them both 
indisposed and unable to contend on these 
subjects. 

3. Innumerable examples and testimonies 
show that immense superstition flourished 
every where throughout the Christian worlds 
To this were added many futile and ground- 
less opinions, fostered by the priests for 
their own advantage. Among the opinions 
which dishonoured and disquieted the 
Latin churches in this century, none pro- 
duced more excitement than the belief that 
the day of final consummation was at hand. 
This belief was derived in the preceding 
century from the Apocalypse of John, xx. 

* That the Latin doctors of this century held dif 
ferent opinions respecting the manner in which the 
body and blood of Christ are present in the sacred Sup- 
per is very clearly attested : nor do learned men among 
the Roman Catholics, who follow truth rather than 
party feelings, disavow the fact. That the doctrine of 
transubstantiatton was at this time unknown to the 
English, has been shown from their Public homilies, by 
Rapin, Hist, d’ Angleterre, tome i. p. 463. Yet that 
this doctrine was then received by some of the French 
and German divines may be as easily demonstrated. 

[For a judicious account of the opinions of the Saxon 
English church concerning the eucharist, see Colics , 
Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain, vpL L cent*'X r l f 
p. 204, 266.— Mad. . j , 
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III. annulled this right of councils and 
bishops ; and made canonization as it is 
called, to rank among the greater causes, or 
such as belong only to the pontifical court. 

5. Of the labours of the theologians in 
sacred science and the different branches 
of it, little can be said. The holy scrip- 
tures no one explained in a manner which 
would place him high among even the 
lowest class of interpreters. For it is un- 
certain whether Olympiodorus and (Ecu- 
menius of Tricca belong to this century. 
Among the Latins, Remigius of Auxerre 
continued his exposition of the scriptures, 
which he commenced in the preceding cen- 
tury. He is very concise on the literal signi- 
fication, but very copious and prolix on the 
mystical sense, which he prefers greatly to 
the literal meaning. Besides he exhibits 
not so much his own thoughts as those of 
others, deriving his explanations from the 
early interpreters. Odo’s morals on Job 
are transcribed from the work of the same 
title by Gregory the Great. Those who 
were esteemed the best expositors of scrip- 
ture in that age, may be learned from Not- 
kerus Balbulus, who wrote a professed ac- 
count of them. 1 . 

6. Systematic theology had not a single 
writer, Greek or Latin. The Greeks were 
satisfied with Damasconus, and the Latins 
with Augustine and Gregory the Great, 
who were in that age regarded as the 
greatest of theologians. Yet some also 
read Bede, and Rabanus Maurus. Moral 
and practical theology received less atten- 
tion than in almost any age. If we except 
some discourses which are extremely mea- 
gre and dry, and the lives of saints which 
were composed among the Greeks by Si- 
meon Metaphrastes, and among the Latins 
by llubald, Odo, Stephen of Liege, and 
others, without fidelity and in very bad 
taste, there remains nothing more in this 
century which can be placed under the 
head of practical theology. Nor do we 
find that any one sought distinction by 
polemic writings, or confutations of the 
enemies of truth. 

7. The controversies between the Greeks 
and Latins, in consequence of the troubles 
and calamities of the times, were carried 
on with much less noise than before ; but 
they were not wholly at rest.* And those 

certainly much distort the truth who main- 
tain that this pernicious discord was healed, 
and that the Greeks for a time came over 
to the Latins ; 3 although it is true that the 
state of the times obliged them occasionally 
to form a truce, though a deceptive one. 
The Greeks contended violently among 
themselves respecting repeated marriages. 
The emperor Leo, surnamed the Wise or 
the Philosopher, having had no male issue 
by three successive wives, married a fourth 
born in humble condition, Zoe Carbinop- 
sina. As such marriages by the canon law 
of the Greeks were accounted incestuous, 
the patriarch Nicolaus excluded the em- 
peror from the communion. The emperor 
indignant at this deprived Nicolaus of his 
office, and put Euthymius into his place, 
who admitted the emperor indeed to the 
communion, but resisted the law which 
the emperor wished to enact permitting 
fourth marriages. Hence a schism and 
great animosity arose among the clergy; 
some siding with Nicolaus and others with 
Euthymius. Leo died soon after, and 
Alexander having deposed Euthymius re- 
stored Nicolaus to his office; who now 
assailed the character of the deceased em- 
peror with the severest maledictions and 
execrations, and defended his opinion of 
the unlawfulness of fourth marriages in the 
most contentious manner. To put an end 
to these commotions so dangerous to the 
Greeks, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, the 
son of Leo, assembled an ecclesiastical 
council at Constantinople in the year 920, 
which prohibited fourth marriages alto- 
gether, but allowed third marriages under 
certain restrictions. The publication of 
this law restored the public tranquillity. 4 
Some other small contests of similar im- 
portance arose among the Greeks, which 
indicate their want of discernment, their 
ignorance of true religion, and how much 
the opinions of the fathers prevented them 
from exercising their own reason. 

CHAPTER IV. 

DISTORT OF CEREMONIES AND RITES. 

I. How great a load of rites and cere- 
monies oppressed and stifled religion in 
this century, appears abundantly from the 
acts of councils held in England, France, 
Germany, and Italy. The many new-made 

l His book is entitled, De Interpt etibus Dwinarum 
Liter arum, and may be found in Pezius, Tkesanr . 
Anecdot. Kooiss. tom. i. par. i. p. 1. It was addressed 
to Solomon, afterwards bishop of Constance, whom it 
'excited to the study not only of the biblical interpreters, 
but al«to of the ecclesiastical histo.nans and the writers 
of biographies of the saints ; so that it may be viewed 
as a guide to the best method of studying theology 
agreeably to the taste of those times. — Scfil. 
t Le Quien, Di\s. i. Damascemca , de Processions 

S pi n't us S. sec. 13, p. 12. Spanheim, De Perpetua 
Dissensions Eccl. Orient . et Occident, par. isr. sec. 7, 
Opp. tom. ii. p. 529. 

a Leo Allatius, De Perpetua Consensione Eccl, Orient . 
et Occident, lib. ii. cap. vii. viii. p 600, &c. 

* Those facts are faithfully collected from Cedrentia, 
Leunclavius {de Jure Graco-Rom . tom. i. p. 1Q4, &C.} 
Leo Gmmmaticus, Simeon Logothetes, and other wri- 
ters of Byzantine history. ' 
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citizens of heaven almost daily enrolled in 
the calendar, required the institution of new 
festal days, new forms of worship, and new 
religious rites. And in inventing these, the 
priests though in everything else stupid 
and inefficient, were wonderfully ingenious. 
Some of their arrangements flowed from 
the erroneous opinions on sacred and secu- 
lar subjects, which the barbarous nations 
had derived from their ancestors and incor- 
porated with Christianity. Nor did the 
guides of the church oppose these customs ; 
but supposed they had fulfilled all their 
duty, when they had either honoured with 
some Christian forms what was worthless 
and base in itself, or had assigned to it 
some far-fetched allegorical import. Several 
customs accounted sacred arose from the 
; silly opinions of the multitude respecting 
God and the inhabitants of heaven. For 
they supposed God and those intimate with 
him above, to be affected in the same man- 
ner as earthly kings and their nobles, 
who are rendered propitious by gifts and 
presents, and are gratified with frequent 
salutations and external marks of respect. 

2. Near the end of this century in the 
year 998, by the influence of Odilo, abbot 
of Cluny, the number of festal days among 
the Latins was augmented, by the addition 
of the annual celebration in memory of all 
departed souls. Before this time it had 
been the custom in many places, to offer 
prayers on certain days for the souls in 
purgatory ; but these prayers were offered 
only for the friends and patrons of a par- 
ticular religious order or society. Odilo’s 
piety was not to be thus limited ; h$ wished 
to extend this kindness to all the departed 
souls who were suffering in the invisible 
world. 1 * * The author of the suggestion was 
a Sicilian recluse or hermit, who caused it 
to be stated to Odilo that he had learned 
from a divine revelation, that the souls in 
purgatory might be leleased by the prayers 
of the monks of Cluny.* At first therefore 

1 See Mabillon, Acta Sand . Ord. Bencd. [tom viii.] 
or ssecul vi. par. i. p. 581: where he gives the life of 
Odilo and his decree instituting this new festival. [The 
story of the hermit is differently related. One says the 
hermit stated that wandering near Mount Etna he 
overheard the souls burning in that volcano relate the 
benefits they received from the prayers of Odilo. 
Another represents the hermit as saying simply, it was 
divinely revealed to him. One likewise represents the 
hermit as stating that all the souls in purgatory enjoyed 
respite, two days each week, namely Mondays and 

Tuesdays. Another says he represented that several 
souls had been released entirely from purgatory by his 
prayers. And another that many souls might be re- 
leased, he. See Mabillon, ubi supra, p. 666, 701 (ed. 

Paris, 1701) and Fleury, Hist* de I'Eghse, livr. lix sec. 
57 . All agree that the hermit made his representation 
to a French monk, then on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
and bade him acquaint Odilo with it, which was accor- 
dingly done. — Mur. 

* The pontiff Benedict XIV. or Prosper Lambertini, 


this was only a private regulation of the 
society of Cluny ; but a Roman pontiff— 
who he was is unknown — approved of the 
institution, and ordered it to be every- 
where observed. 

8 . The worship of the Virgin Mary which 
previously had been extravagant, was in 
this century carried much farther than be- 
fore. Not to mention other things less 
certain, I observe first that near the close 
of this century the custom became preva- 
lent among the Latins, of celebrating 
masses and abstaining from flesh on Satur- 
days in honour of St. Mary. In the next 
place, the daily office of St. Mary which 
the Latins call the lesser office was intro- 
duced, and it was afterwards confirmed by 
Urban II. in the council of Clermont. 
Lastly, pretty distinct traces of the Rosary 
and Crown of St. Mary, as they are called, 
or of praying .according to a numerical ar- 
rangement, are to be found in this century. 
For they who tell us that St. Dominic in- 
vented the Rosary in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, do not bring satisfactory proof of 
their opinion.® The Rosary consisted of 
fifteen repetitions of the Lord’s prayer^ and 
one hundred and fifty salutations of St* 
Mary ; and what the Latins called the Crown 
of St. Mary consisted of six or seven repe- 
titions of the Lord’s prayer and sixty or 
seventy salutations, according to the age 
ascribed by different authors to the holy 
virgin. 

CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF HERESIES. 

1. The amazing stupidity of the age 
which was the source of so many evils, had 
this one advantage, that it rendered the 
church tranquil and undisturbed by new 
sects and discords. The Nestorians and 
Monophysites began to experience more 
hardships under the Arabians than formerly; 
and they are said to have repeatedly suf- 
fered the greatest violence. But as many 
of them gained the good will of the great, 
by their skill in medicine or by their abi- 
lities as stewards and men of business, the 
persecutions which occasionally broke out 
were in a measure suppressed. 4 

2. The Manichaeans or Paulicians, 1 of 

in his treatise De Fastis Jesu Christi , Maries , et Sanc- 
torum, lib. iii. cap. 22, Opp. tom. x. p. 671, very wisely 
observes silence respecting this obscure and disrepu- 
table origin of that anniversary; and thus allows us 
what he thought of it* In this work of Benedict XIV. 
are many specimens of the author’s discernment. 

3 This is formally demonstrated by Mabillon, Ada' 
Sanctor « Ord. Bmed. Prsef. ad ssecul. v. p. lviii. &c. 

4 Some Nestorians were private secretaries of the 
Kaliphs; and the Nestorian patriarch had such influ- 
ence with the Kaliph, that the Jacobite and Greek 
bishops living among the Arabians were obliged in 
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whom mention has been made before, be- 
came considerably numerous in Thrace 
under the emperor John Tzimisces. As 
^arly as the eighth century Constantine 
Copronymus had removed a large portion 
of this sect to this province, that ^ they 
might no longer disturb the tranquillity of 
rhe East; yet they still remained very 
numerous in Syria and the neighbouring 
countries. Theodorus therefore the bishop 
of Antioch, for the safety of his own flock 
did not cease importuning the emperor, 
until he ordered a new colony of Mani- 
chmans to be transplanted to Philippopolis. 1 
From Thrace the sect removed into Bul- 
garia and Slavonia, in which countries they 
afterwards had a supreme pontiff of their 
sect; and they continued their residence 
there down to the time of the council of 
Basil or to the fifteenth century. From 
Bulgaria they migrated to Italy, and spread- 
ing thence into other countries of Europe, 
they gave much trouble to the Roman 
pontiffs. 2 

3. At the close of this century a plebeian 
of the name of Leuthard, in the village of 
Virtus near Chalons, attempted some inno- 
vations in religion; and in a short time 
drew a large Share of the vulgar after him. 
He would allow of no images^ for he is said 
to have broken the image of our Saviour. 
He maintained that tithes ought not to be 
given to the priests, and said that in the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, some 
things were true and some false. . He 
pretended to be inspired ; but bishop 
Gebwin drove the man to extremities, 
and at last he threw himself into a well. 3 
£ suppose the disciples of this man, who 


their difficulties to put themselves under his protection. 
See Asseman, Biblioth . Orient. Clem . Vatic, tom. iv. 

. p. 96—100 — Schl. 

1 Zonaras, Armed, lib. xvii. p. 209, ed- Paris; p. 164, 
ed. Venice. 

2 And as has been already observed perhaps some 
remains of the sect still exist in Bulgaria. 

8 An account of these transactions is given by Glaber 
Radulphus, Hist. lib. ii. cap. xi. [Fleury, Hist, de 
I'Eglise, livr. lviii. sec. 19, thus relates the whole story 
on the authority of Glaber. Near the close of the 
year 1000, a plebeian of the name of Leutard in the 
village of Virtus and diocese of Chalons, pretended to 
be a prophet and deceived many. Being at a certain 
time in the Helds and fatigued with labour, he laid him- 
self down to sleep ; when a great swarm of bees seemed 
to enter the lower part of his body, and to pass out of 
his mouth with a great buzzing. They next began to 
sting him severely, and after tormenting him awhile 
they spoke to him and commanded him to do some 
things which were beyond human power. He returned 
home exhausted, and with a view to obey the divine 
admonition dismissed his wife. Then proceeding to 
the church as if for prayer, he entered it and seized and 
broke the imago of the crucifix. The by-standers 
were amazed and supposed the man was deranged ; but 
as they were simple rustics, he easily persuaded them 
that he had performed the deed under the direction of 
a supernatural and divine revelation. Leutard talked 


doubtless taught many other things be- 
sides what are stated above, joined them- 
selves with those who in France were after 
wards called Albigenses, and who are said 
to have leaned to the views of the Mani- 
chseans, 

4. Some remains of the Arians still ex- 
isted in certain parts of Italy, and especially 
in the region about Padua. 4 Ratherius, 
bishop of Verona, had a controversy with 
the Anthropomorphites from the year 939 
onwards. For in the neighbourhood of 
Vicenza there were many persons, not 
only among the laity but the clergy, who 
supposed that God possesses a human 
form, and sits upon a golden throne in the 
manner of kings ; and that his ministers or 
angels are winged men clothed in white 
robes. 5 These erroneous conceptions will 
not surprise us if we reflect that the people, 
who were extremely ignorant on all sub- 
jects and especially on religion, saw God 
and the angels so represented everywhere 
in the paintings which adorned the churches. 
Still more irrational was the superstition of 
, those assailed by the same Ratherius, who 
were led, I know not how, to believe that 


much and wished to be regarded as a great teacher. 
But in his discourses there was nothing solid and no 
truth. He said that the things taught by the prophets 
were to be believed only in part, and that the rest was 
useless. He declared that it was of no use to a man to 
pay his tithes. Fame now proclaimed him to be a man 
of God, and no small part of the vulgar went after him. 
But Geboin, the venerable and wise bishop of Chalons, 
summoned the man before him and interrogated him 
respecting all the things reported of him. He began 
to dissemble and conceal the poison of his wickedness, 
and quoted portions of the Scriptures which he had 
never studied. The sagacious bishop now convinced 
the blockhead of falsehood and madness, and in part 
reclaimed the people whom he had seduced. The 
wretched Leutard, finding his reputation ruined among 
the people, drowned himself in a well — Hur. 

* It appears from Ugelli’s Italia Sacra, tom. v. p. 

429 of the new edition, that in the diocese of Peter, the 
bishop of Paaua, who died A.r>. 942, there were many 
A rians whom that bishop strenuously opposed. And 
in the same work, p. 433, it is stated that bishop Goslin 
or Gauslin, who filled the see from the year 964 till into 
the following century, completely exterminated this 
sect.— Schl. 

5 Ratherius, Sermo i. De Quadragesima (in D’Ache- 
ry, SpicUegium , tom. 1. p. 388) says . — “ One of my 
people informed me three days ago of certain pres- 
byters in the diocese of Vicenza adjoining us, who 
think God is corporeal, because we read in the 
Scriptures that the eyes of the Lord are upon the 
righteous and his ears open, &c. This disturbed me 
not a little. But, horrible to tell ! I found the same 
perverseness cleaving to members of my own flock ; 
for addressing them in public and showing that God 
is a spirit, some of my own priests to my astonishment 
muttered and said. — ‘ What now shall we do ? Hitherto 
it seemed to us that we knew something about God, 
but now it appears that God is nothing at all since he 
has no head, no eyes, &c.* No, you were stupidly 
fabricating idols in your own hearts, and forgetting the 
immensity of God were picturing, as it were, some 
great king seated on a golden throne, and the host of 
angels around as being winged men clothed in white 
garments, such as you see painted on fixe church walla, 
&c.” — Mur. 
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St. Michael says mass every Monday, 
before God in heaven, and who therefore 
resorted on those days to the churches 
which were dedicated to St. Michael . 1 It 


1 Ratherius, Epntola Synod) ca, in D’Achprv. Sp+ci- 
tegium, tom. ii. p'. 204, &c- ; S 5 gbertus Gemblaeeasis. 
noL ad aim. 


is probable that the priests who performed 
service in the temples devoted to St. 
Michael, instilled this most absurd notion 
as they did other errors into the minds of 
the vulgar, in order to gratify their own 
avaricious views. 


% 
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PART I. 


THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER L 1 « 

1 

the prosperous events op the church. 

1. The Hungarians, Danes, Poles, Hus- < 
sians, and other nations, -who in the pre- 
ceding century had received a kind of 
knowfedge of the Christian religion, could 
not be brought universally in a short time, 
to prefer Christianity to the religions of 
their fathers. Therefore during the greatest 
part of this century their kings, with the 
teachers whom they drew around them, 
were occupied in gradually enlightening 
and converting these nations. 1 In Tartary 2 
and the adjacent regions, the activity of the 
Nastorians continued daily to gain over 
more people to the side of Christianity. 
And such is the mass of testimony at the 
present day, that we cannot doubt but 
that bishops of the highest order or Me- 
tropolitans, with many inferior bishops 
subject to them, were established at that 
period in the provinces of Cashgar, NTua- 
chefca, Turkestan, Genda, Tangut, and 
others.® Whence it will be manifest that 
there was a vast multitude of Christians in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries in these 
countries, which are now either devoted to 
Mohammedism or worshippers of imaginary 
gods. And that all these Christians fol- 
lowed the Nestorian creed and were subject 
to the supreme pontiff of the. Nestor ians 
residing in Chaldea, is so certain as to be 
beyond all controversy. 

2. For the conversion of the European 
nations who still lived enveloped in super- j 
stition and barbarism, as the Slavonians, 
the Obotriti, the Wends, the Prussians, 
&c. some pious and good men laboured 
indeed, but with either very little or no 
success. Near the close of the preceding 

. i For an account of the Poles and Russians, see the 
fife of St Romuald, in the Acta Sanctyr. tom. ii. 
Februar. p. 113, 114 ; and for the Hungarians, p. 117. 

* The word Tartary is here used in its broadest 
sense ; for I am not insensible that the Tartars, properly 
«o called, are widely different from the Tangutians, 
Calmucs, Mongols, and other tribes. 


century Adalbert, bishop of Prague, visited 
the ferocious nation of the Prussians, with 
a view to instruct them in the knowledge 
of Christianity ; and the result was that he 
was murdered in the year 906 by Siggon, 
a pagan priest. 4 The king of Poland, 
Boleslaus Chrobry, avenged the death of 
Adalbert by a severe war, and laboured to 
accomplish by arms and penalties what 
Adalbert could not effect by arguments. 6 
Yet there were not wanting some who 
seconded the king’s violent measures by 
admonitions, instructions, and persuasions. 

In the first place, we are told that one Boni- 
face of illustrious birth and a disciple of St. 
Romuald, and afterwards one Bruno with 
eighteen companions, went from Germany | 
into Prussia as Christian missionaries. 6 

* Marco Paulo the Venetian, J)e Regionibux Oriental i~ 
bus, lib- i cap. xxxvili. xl. xlv. xlvii xlviii. xlix. lxii. 
Ixiii. lxiv.; lib. ii. cap. xxxix.; Renaudot, Anciennes Re- 
lations des Indes et de la Oune, p. 320; Asseman, Biblioth. 
Orient. Vatic, tom. iii. par. ii. p. 502, &c. The history 
of this propagation of Christianity by the Nestonans 
in China, Tartary, and other adjacent countries which 
was so successful, richly deserves to be more thoroughly 
explored and set forth to the world, by some man well 
acquainted with oriental history . But the task would be 
on various accounts very difficult of execution Jt 
was attempted by an excellent man, Theoph, Sigfr. 
Bayer, who was furnished with a large number of 
documents for the purpose both printed and manuscript. 
But the premature death of this learned man intercepted 
his labours. , ... .... 

4 See the Acta Sanctor. ad diem 23 Apnlis, p. 174, 
&c. [and Mabillon, Acta Sanct . Ord. Bened. tom. vn. 
p. 846, &c .—Mur.} 

s Solignac, Hist, de Pnlogne, tome i. p. 133. 

6 Bruno and Boniface were in fact one and the same 
person ; the first being his original and proper name, 
and the other his assumed name ; for the monks were 
then accustomed to take assumed names. See Ditmar, 
lib. vi. p. 82. Chronicon Qucdlintmrg . and Sigbertus I 
Gemblacens. ad ann. 1009. The annalist Saxo on this 
year says expressly ; “ Sanctus Bruno qui et Bonifacius, 
Archiepiscopus gentium, primum Canonicus S. Mau- 
ritii in Magdaburgh, xvi. Kal. Mart, martyr inclytus 
, coelos petiit." He was of the highest rank of Saxon 
nobility, a near relative of the emperor Otho III. and 
■ beloved by him. Bruno served for a time at the lra- 
, perial chapel. But in the year 997 he preferred a 
monastic life ; and connected himself with St. Romuald, 
whom he accompanied first to Monte Cassino and then 
t to Perra near Ravenna. He obtained permission from 
j the pope to preach to the pagans; and therefore 
received ordination as an archbishop. He preached w 
pagans till the twelfth year, and was theA killed pea. i 
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But all these were put to death by the 
Prussians ; nor could the valour of Boleslaus 
or of the subsequent kings of Poland, bring 
this savage nation to abandon the religion 
of their ancestors. 1 

3. The Saracens seized upon Sicily in 
the ninth century; nor could the Greeks 
or the Latins hitherto expel them from the 
country, though they made frequent at- 
tempts to do it. But in this century a.d. 
1059, Robert Guiscard, the Norman duke 
of Apulia, with his brother Roger, under 
the authority of the Roman pontiff Nicolaus 
II. attacked them with great valour ; nor 
did Roger relinquish the war till he had 
gained possession of the whole island and 
cleared it of the Saracens. After this great 
achievement in the year 1090 Roger re- 
stored the Christian religion, which had 
been almost extinguished there by the 
Saracens, to its former dignity ; and 
established bishops, founded monasteries, 
erected magnificent churches, and put the 
clergy in possession of ample revenues and 
honours which they enjoy to the present 
time. 8 To this heroic man is traced the 
origin of what is called the Sicilian mo- 
narchy, or the supreme power in matters 
of religion, claimed by the kings of Sicily ; 
for Urban II. is said to have created this 
Roger and his successors hereditary legates 
of the apostolic see, by a special diploma 
dated a.d. 1097. The Romish court con- 
tend that this diploma is a forgery; and 
fience even in our times those severe con- 
tests between the Roman pontiffs and the 
kings of Sicily, respecting the Silician 
monarchy. The posterity of Rogergoverned 
Sicily down to the twelfth century, at first 

under the title of dukes, and then under 
that of kings. 3 

4. Prom the time of Sylvester II. the 
Roman pontiffs had been meditating the 
extension of the limits of the church in 
Asia, and especially the expulsion of the 
Mohammedans from Palestine; but the 
troubles of Europe prevented the execution 
of their designs. Gregory VII. the most 
daring of all the pontiffs who ever filled the 
chair of St. Peter, being excited by the 
perpetual complaints of the Asiatic Chris- 

3 See Baronius, De Monorchia Sicilies, in his An* 
nales, tom. xi. ; and Du Pin, Traits de la, Monarchic 
Sicilienne. [The famous bull of the monarchy of Sicily 
is supposed to have been granted at an interview of 
pope Urban II. with Roger duke of Sicily and Calabria, 
held at Salerno a.d. 1098. The pope had appointed 
Robert, bishop of Frani, his legate d latere in Sicily. 
But the Duke, no stranger tq the authority claimed by 
such legates and to the disturbances they produced, 
entreated the pope to revoke the commission, plainly 
insinuating that he would suffer no legate in his do- 
minions. As the duke had rendered signal services to 
the apostolic see, had driven the Saracens quite out of 
Sicily, and subjected all the churches of that island to 
the see of Rome though claimed by the patriarch of 
Constantinople, the pope not only recalled the com- 
mission he had given to the bishop, but to engage the 
duke still more in his favour, he conferred upon him 
all the power he had granted to his legate, declaring 
him, his heirs, and his successors, hereditary legates, 
and vested with the legatine power in its full extent. 
The bull is dated at Salerno, July, Indiction vii ; 
Urban's reign, xi. i.e. 1098. Here is some mistake, as 
the eleventh year of Urban coincided with the sixth 
year of the Indiction. And this error has been urged 
against the genuineness of the instrument by Baronius, 
who inserts it and endeavours to prove it a forgery, in 
the eleventh volume of his A nnals. He also urges that ' ' 
the bull if genuine related only to Roger and his imme- 
diate descendants, that it was a family privilege given 
to reward the personal services of Roger. Though 
many learned men regard the bull as of very questionable 
origin, and especially as the Sicilian monarchs, when 
challenged to do it, have not produced the original 
writings,^ yet the kings of Aragon, to whom Sicily was 
long subject, claimed and exercised the legatine power 
as being the successors of Duke Roger. And they 
would not suffer the eleventh volume of Baronius’ 
Annals to circulate in their dominions, on account of 
its elaborate confutation of their claims. The same 
power has been likewise claimed and sometimes exer- 
cised by all the princes who have been masters of that 
island, down to modern times. In the year 1715, 
Clement XL haring published two bulls, the one abo- 
lishing the monarchy, as it is called, and the other 
establishing a new plan of ecclesiastical government, 
the duke of Savoy, as sovereign of Siciiy, banished all 
who received either of them out of the country. Some 
compromise has since taken place, but the supreme 
ecclesiastical power is still in the hands of the temporal 
sovereign of the country ; that is, he is supreme head 
of the church there, has power to excommunicate and 
absolve all persons whatever, ecclesiastics as well as 
laymen, and cardinals themselves if resident in the 
island ; he has a right to preside in all the provincial 
councils of the country, and to exercise all the juris- 
diction of a legate d latere vested with the fullest le- 
gantine power. And this power the sovereign may 
exorcise though a female, as in the instance of Jane o* 
Aragon and Castile; and not only in his own person 
but also by a commissioner of his appointment. For 
the more convenient exercise of this power a commis- 
sioner, who is styled the Judge of the monarchy, is 
appointed by the king whose tribunal is the supreme " 
ecclesiastical court for Sicily, Apulia, Calabria, Ta- 
rento, Malta, and the other islands. Yet from him lies 
an appeal to the royal audience, gee Bower’s Lines of 
*¥ Popes, vol. v. p. 340 ; and Stkudlin’s Kirdhl. Geo- 
graphic, vol. i p. 476, &c.~ Mur. 

the confines of the Prussians and Lithuanians [a., d. 
1006], Tht bodies of Bruno and his companions 
wore purchased from the pagans by Boleslaus.— Schl. 
[See also Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord . Bencd. vol. 
viii, p. 79 — 81, and Fleury, Hist, de l' Egltse, livr. lvui. 
sec. 26. — Mur. 

1 Pagi, Ciitica in Baroninm , tom. iv. ad ann. 1008, 
p. 97, &c. Hartknoch, History of the Prussian 
Church , written in German, book i. chap. i. p. 12, &c. 
[Some of the principal Poles also to whom Christianity 
was burdensome on account of the many tithes they 
had to pay to the clergy, relapsed again into idolatry. 
See Dugloss, Hist. PoUm. ad ann. 1022. On the other 
band, the Transylvanians were vanquished by the king 
of Hungary in the year 1002; and were brought to 
embrace Christianity, after their prince Geula, with his 
wife and children, was thrown into prison. And the 
same king undertook some successful campaigns against 
the Bulgarians and the Pagan Slavonians. See Theuro- 
ezius, in Caron. Hungar. cap xxix. xxx. — Schl. 

* de Strife* tome i. p. 

J 8 ®’ J T he character of this Roger is highly ex- 

tolled by tiie historians of those times. Among other 
things he is extolled for his tolerant disposition in re- 
gard to religion. For when he conquered Sicily he 
allowed the Saracens, who chose to remain in the 
island, to live according to their own laws and to follow 
2SL°? n ®° iff* as .%y ^ould continue 

mo^ScM* 

!■ ‘V „ , 
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tiana respecting the cruelty of the Moham- 
medans, wished to engage personally in a 
holy war, and more than fifty thousand 
men prepared themselves for an expedition 
under him. 1 But his controversy with the 
emperor Henry IV. of which we shall have 
occasion to speak hereafter, and other un- 
expected events, obliged him to abandon 
the design. But near the close of the cen- 
tury a certain Frenchman of Amiens, Peter 
surnamed the Hermit, was the occasion of 
the renewal of the design by Urban IT. 
Peter visited Palestine in the year 1093, 
and there beheld with great anguish of 
mind the extreme oppressions and vexations 
I which the Christians residing at the holy 
I places suffered from the Mohammedans. 
Therefore being wrought up to an enthu- 
siasm which he took to be a divine impulse, 
he first applied for aid to Simeon, the 
patriarch of Constantinople [within whose 
province Jerusalem lay], and to Urban II. 
the Roman pontiff, without success; and 
then began to travel over Europe, calling 
on both princes and people to make war 
upon the tyrants of Palestine. Nay, he 
carried about with him an epistle on this 
very subject, ‘addressed from heaven to all 
Christians, and thereby calculated the more 
readily to impose upon the ignorant. 2 

5 . Public sympathy being thus excited, 
Urban II. in the year 1095, assembled a 
very numerous council at Placentia, in 
which he first recommended this holy war. 3 
But the dangerous enterprise was relished 
only by a few, although the ambassadors of 
the Greek emperor, Alexius Comnenus were 
present, and in the name of their master 
represented the necessity of opposing the 
Turks whose power was daily increasing. 
The business succeeded better in the coun- 
cil of Clermont which was assembled soon 
after. For the French, more enterprising 
and ready to face dangers than the Italians, 
were so moved by the inflated eloquence of 
Urban, that a vast multitude of all ranks 
and ages were ready at once to engage in' 
a military expedition to Palestine. 4 This 


1 Gregory VTI. E pi Hoi. lib. ii. ep. 31, and in Har- 
duiu, Concilia, tom. vi. par. i. p. 1285. 

8 This fact is mentioned by the abbot Dodechinus in 
his Cunlmuat. Chionici Mai\ani S^oti, :n the Scrip- 
tor. Germaviri. of Pistorius, tom. i. p. 4^2. For an 
account of Peter, see Du Fresne, Notes ad Anna Com - 
lienee Alexiudem, p. 79, ed. Venet. 

3 Berth old, a contemporary writer, says there were 
present in this council about four thousand clergymen 
and more than thirty thousand laymen, and that its 
sessions were held in the open air, because no church 
could contain the multitude. See Harduin, Concilia , 
tom. vi. par. ii. p. 1711, &c. — Mur. 

4 Ruinart, Vita Urban i II. sec. 225, &c. p. 224. 229, 
240, 272, 274, 282, 296, of the Opp. Port hum. of Mabil- 
lon ; and Ruiuart, tom. iii.; Harduin’s Concilia, tom. 
vi. par. iL p. 1726 ; Baronius, A**nales, tom. xi. ad 


host seemed to be a, very formidable army, 
and adequate to overcome almost any) 
obstacles, but in reality it was very weak 
and pusillanimous. It was composed 
chiefly of monks, mechanics, farmers, per- 
sons tired of their stated occupations, 
spendthrifts, speculators, prostitutes, boys, 
girls, servants, malefactors, and the lowest 
dregs of the idle populace who hoped to 
make their fortune. 5 From such troops 
what could be expected? Those attached ■ 
to this camp were called Crusaders (cruci- ! 
ati), and the enterprise itself was called a 1 
Crusade (expeditio cruciata); not only 
because they professedly were going to 
rescue the cross of our Lord from the 
hands of its enemies, but also because they ( 
wore upon their right shoulders a white, j 
red, or green cross made of woollen cloth, • 
and solemnly consecrated. 6 I 


ann. 1095, "No. 32, p. 648. [The number present at the 1 
council of Clermont is not definitely stated by the early 
writers, though they all agree that it was very great, j 
There were thirteen archbishops, two hundred and , 
fifty bishops, besides abbots and inferior clergy, with a 1 
multitude of laymen. The Acts of this council with 
two speeches of Urban are given by Harduin, Concilia* 
tom. vi. par. ii. p. 1718, &c. — Mur . 

5 These adventurers moreover were from every coun- 
try in Europe, even the most remote. William of 
Malmesbury, while he bears testimony to this fact, 
gives a curious illustration of what were then supposed 
to be the national peculiarities of some of these less 
civilized people who abandoned their homes in num- 
bers for the crusades “ Nam non solum Mediterra- 
neas provincial hie amor movit, sed et omnes, qui vel 
in .penitissimis insulis, vel in nationibus barbaris, 
Christi nomen audierunt. Tunc Waltenses venationem 
saltuum, tunc Scottus familiaritatem pulicum, tunc 
Danus continuationem potuum, tunc Noricus crudita- 
tern reliquit piscium.” Will. Malbur lib. iv. cap. ii. 
apud Ueruin Anglic. Script, post JBedam » Lond. 1596, 
fol. p. 75.— X. 

6 See Bzovius, Continual. Annul. Baronii, tom. xv. 
ad ann. 1410, sec. 9, p. 32, &e. ed. Colon.; Lentant, 
Hist, du Concile de Pise, tome ii. livr. v. p. 60, &c. 
The writers who give account of the Crusades are 
enumerated by Fabricius, Lux Eeangelii toti Orbieso - 
riens, cap. Xxx. p. 518. [Most of the original writers 
living in or near the times of the Crusadqs were col- 
lected by Bongarsius, in bis Gesta Dei per Francos , 
Hanov. 1611, 2 vols. fol. Of these original writers the 
most important are Robert of Rheims, Baldrich or 
Baudxi of Dol, Raimond of Agile, Albert of Aix, Ful- 
cher or Fulcard of Chartres, and Guibert of Nogent ; 
but especially William bishop of Tyre, and James de 
Vitry. To these may be added Marino Sanuto of the 
thirteenth century. The best moderns are said to be 
Maiily, Esprit des Croisades, ou Hutoire politique et mili- 
taire des Guerres enterprises par les Chretiens pour le 
recouvrement de la Terre sainte , Paris, 1780, 4 vols. 
12mo ; Maimburg, Hist, des Croisades, Paris, 1675, &c. 

4 vols. 12mo; Mayer, Gesch. der Kreuzzuge, Berlin. 
1780, 2 vols. 8vo ; Wilkin, Gesch. der Kreuzz. Lips. 
1807-17, 3 vols, 8vo; Waken, Gemdlde der Kreuzz. 
Francf. 1808-10, 3 vols. $vo; Heeren, Versuch e. Ent- 
vnckelung d. Falg. d. Kreuzz. ,a prize essay) Gotting. 
1808, 8vo. The English reader may consult Gibbon's 
Decline and Fall, chap lviii. lix.; Bower’s Lines of the 
Popes , vol. v. and vi.; Mill’s Hisioi y of the Crusades. 
—Mur. [in 2 vols. 8vo, and an admirable sketch of the 
first crusade in the Encycl. Metrop. vol. xi. p, 584 — 
6 1 3, with careful references to the original authorities; 
A preferable work to Mailly’s Esprit des Croisades, ig, 
Michaud, Hntoire des Croisades, Paris, 1 841, 6th edit. 
6 vols. 8vo, with maps; to which should be added^hie 
BibliothPque des Croisades , Paris, 1829, 4 vols^Svo,,, 
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6. Eight hundred thousand persons there- 
fore, as credible writers inform us, marched 
from Europe in the year 1096, pursuing 
different routes and conducted by different 
leaders, all of whom directed their way to 
Constantinople, that after receiving in- 
structions and aid from Alexius Comnenus, 
the Greek emperor, they might pass over 
into Asia. The author, of the war, Peter 
the Hermit, girded with a rope, first led 
on a band of eighty thousand through 
Hungary and Thrace. But this company, 
after committing innumerable base deeds, 
were nearly all destroyed by the Hunga- 
rians and Turks. 1 Nor did better fortune 
attend some other armies of these Crusa- 
ders, who roamed about like robbers under 
unskilful commanders, and plundered and 
laid waste the countries over which they 
travelled. Those bands whose leaders 
were men of noble birth and experienced 
in military affairs, performed the journey 
rather more prosperously. Godfrey of 
Bouillon, duke of Lorrain, a man who may 
be compared with the greatest heroes of 
any age 2 and who was commander-in-chief 
of the war, conducted with his brother 
Baldwin a well-organized body of eighty 
thousand horse and foot, through Germany 
and Hungary. Another body under the 
command of Raymond, earl of Toulouse, 
marched through Slavonia. Robert earl 
of Plunders, Robert duke of Normandy, 3 
and Hugo the Great, brother to Philip 
king of France, embarked with their forces 
at Brindisi and Tarento (Brundusium and 
Tarentum), and landed at Durazzo (Dyr- 
rachium). These were followed by Boa- 
mund, duke of Apulia and Calabria, at the 
head of a numerous and select band of 
Normans. 

7. This army, the greatest since the 
memory of men, when it arrived at Con- 
stantinople though greatly diminished by 
various calamities, excited much alarm and 
not without reason in the mind of the 
Greek emperor. But his fears were dis- 
; pelled when it had passed the straits of 
Gallipolis and landed in Bithynia. The 

i Therein also much additional information in Reinaud, 

’ ' & traits de* Auteurs Aiab. relat. aux Croisades, Paris, 

' 182 &.—R. 

i The army under Peter the Hermit vented their 

rage especiaiy against tfhe Jews, whom they either 

compelled to -receive baptism or put to death with 
horrid crudity. The same thing was done by another 
division, m fee countries along the Rhine, at Mentz, 
Cologne, Treves, ■Worms, and Spire, where however 
the Jews were sometimes protected by the bishops. 
See the Annalist, Saxe, ad aun. 1096, in Eccard’s Cor- 

pus Hist. Medit JBoi, tom i. p. 570, &c.— SdU. 

8 Of this illustrious hero- the Benedictine monks 
treat professedly, in the BUt. %Mier. de la France, 
tome viii. p. 598, &e. 

• He was the eldest son. of William the Conqueror, 
king of England. — Mur. . ’ 


crusaders first besieged Nice, the capital of 
Bithynia, which was taken in the year 1097. 
They then proceeded through Asia Minor 
into Syria, and in the year 1098 took 
Antioch [in Syria], which was given with 
its territory to Boamund, duke of Apulia. 
They also captured Edessa, of which Bald- 
win, the brother of Godfrey of Bouillon, 
was constituted the sovereign. Finally in 
the year 1099, these Latins reduced the 
city of Jerusalem by their victorious arms. 
And here the seat of a new kingdom was 
established, and the above-named Godfrey 
was declared the first king of Jerusalem. 
He however refused the title of king from 
motives of modesty, and retaining a few 
soldiers with him, permitted the others to 
return back to Europe. But this great 
man died not long after and left his king- 
dom to his brother Baldwin, prince of 
Edessa, who did not hesitate to assume the 
title of king. 

8. With the Roman pontiffs and parti- 
cularly with Urban II. the principal motive 
for enkindling this holy war was furnished, 

I conceive, by the corrupted religibh bf 
that age. For according to the prevanfeg:* 
views, it was a reproach upon Christians 
to suffer the land which had been conse- 
crated by the footsteps and the blood of 
Christ, to remain under the power of his 
enemies ; and moreover a great and essen- 
tial part of piety to God consisted in pil- 
grimages to the holy places, which were 
most hazardous undertakings so long as the 
Mohammedans should occupy Palestine. 
To these religious motives was added an 
apprehension that the Turks, who had 
already subdued a large part of the Greek 
empire, would march into Europe and 
would in particular assail Italy. Those 
among the learned who suppose that the 
Roman pontiff recommended this terrible 
war, for the sake of extending his own 
authority and of weakening the power of 
the Latin emperors and king, and that the 
kings and princes of Europe encouraged it, 
in order to get rid of their powerful and 
warlike vassals and to obtain possession of 
their lands and estates, bring forward in- 
deed plausible conjectures, but they are 
mere conjectures. 4 * * * 8 Yet afterwards when 

4 The first of these motives ascribed to the pontiffs 
is brought forward by many, both Protestants and 
Catholics, as one not at all to be questioned. See Accol- 
tus, De Hello Sucro in Infideles, lib. i. p. 16. Basnage, 
Hist, des Eglkes lieformees, tpme i period v* p. 235. 
Vertot, Hist, des CJiecttlknde Mu tike, tome i, livr. iii. 
p. 302, 308. livr. iv. p. 428. B ablet, Hut. des Demelex* 
du Hon if ace Vllt ovec Philip le Bel, p. 76, H%d. dn ‘ 
Droit Eccles. Francois, tome i. p. 296, 290, apd many 
others. But that th is supposition has no .golid founda- 
tion will be blear to those who consider all the dream- 
The Roman pontiffs could hpt certainly 
foreseeThat so many princes and people of severy class 
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the pontiffs as well as the kings and princes sort, both in church and state; and their 
j learned by experience the great advantages effects are visible even to the present 
resulting to them from these wars, new and day. Europe was deprived of more than 
additional motives for encouraging them half of its population, and immense sums 
undoubtedly occurred to them, and parti- of money were exported to foreign coun- 
cularly that of increasing their own power tries; and very many families previously 
and aggrandisement. ^ opulent and powerful either became ex- 

, 9* But these wars, whether just or un- tinct or were reduced to extreme poverty. 

just, 1 * produced immense evils of every For the heads of families either mortgaged ' 

— — or. sold their territories, possessions, and 

wQuW march away from Europe to Palestine; neither estates in order to defray the expense of 
could they discover beforehand that these expeditions 2 „ v -i J v 

would be so beneficial to themselves. For all the expedition while Others imposed 

advantages accruing to the pontiffs and to the clergy such intolerable burdens upon their Vas- 
from these wars, both the extension of their authority »,,]« an A tanunta « 

and the increase of their wealth, were not apparent at S a P . Sonants, as Obliged them to aban- 
once and at the commencement of the war; but they don their houses and lands and assume the 
gradually developed themselves, being the result rather bad^e of the cross Avast dmno-AniPnt 
of accidental circumstances than of design. This 0 • 7 , \ . aSt derangement 

single fact shows that the pontiffs who promoted these society and a subversion oi everything 
wars, could have had no thoughts of extending their took place throughout Europe I not to 

mention the murders, slaughter, and rob- ! 
business would be accomplished in a single expedition benes everywhere committed with impu- 
of no long continuance ; and that God himself would, n jf v bv these soldiers of fl-nd and T*.«na 

by miraculous interposition, overthrow those enemies JlJJy. ^ solQiers « U0U and JeSUS 

■*f Christianity who were the unjust possessors of Christ, as they were called, and the new 
Palestine. Besides, as soon as Jerusalem was taken, and often very grievous privileges and Pre- 

most of the European princes and soldiers returned n 0 * r , 

back to Europe; which the popes surely would not r0 g&tives to which these wars gave occasion. 3 

have permitted, if from the continuance of this war - — 

they anticipated great accessions to their wealth and answers of the well-meaning Moneta very solid. An 
power. But no conjecture on this subject is, in my example will make this clear. The Cathari opposed 
view, more unfortunate than that which supposes the holy wars by urging the words of Paul, 1 Cor. x. 

Urban II. to have eagerly pressed forward this holy 32, “ Give none offence, neither to the Jews, nor to 

war, in order to weaken the power of the emperor the gentiles, nor to the church of God.’* By the gen- 
lienry TV. with whom he was in a violent contest tiles, they said, may be understood the Saracens, 
respecting’ the investiture of bishops. The advocates Therefore European Christians ought not to make 
of this conjecture forget that the first armies which war upon the Saracens lest they should give offence 
marched against the Mohammedans of Asia, were to the gentiles. The answer of Moneta to this t»ingu- 
raised chiefly among the Franks and Normans, and Jar argument we will give in bis own words. “ We 
that the Germans, who were opposed to Urban II. were read, Gen. xii. 7, that God said to Abraham: * To thy 
at first the most averse from these wars. Other argu- seed will I give this land.’ But we (the Christians of 
ments are omitted for the sake of brevity. — Nor is the Europe) are the seed of Abraham, as says the Apostle 
other part of the conjecture which relates to the kings to the Galat. iii. 29. To us therefore has that land 
and princes of Europe, better founded. It has received been given for a possession. Hence, it is the duty of 
the approbation of Vertot, ( Hut. des Cheml . de M tilth e, the civil power to labour to put us in possession of that 
livr. iii. p. 309) Boulanvilliers, and other great and land ; and it is the duty of the church to exhint civil 
eminent men who think they see farther than others rulers to do their duty.” — A rare argument this, 


into the policy of courts in those 1 


truly ! But let us hear him out. — “ The church does 


cellent men have no other argument than this ; many not intend to harm the Saracens or to kill them ; nor 
kings, especially of the Franks, were rendered more rich have Christian princes any such design. And yet if 
and powerful by the death and the misfortunes of those they will stand in the way of the swerds of the princes, 
who engaged in these wars ; and therefore they craf- they will be slain. The church of God therefore is 
tily gave not only permission, but also a direct en- without offence, that is, it injures no one In this mat- 
couragement to these wars. All can see the incon- ter, because it does no one any wrong but only defends 
elusiveness of this reasoning. We are too prone to its own rights.” — Who can deny that here is in- 
ascribe more sagacity and cunning both to the Roman genuity ? 

pontiffs and to the Icings and princes of those times * Many and very memorable examples of this occur 
than they really possessed; apd we too often judge of in ancient records. Robert duke of Normandy mort- 
the causes of transactions by their results, which is gaged to his brother William, king of England, the 
a defective and uncertain mode of reasoning. I ap duchy of Normandy to enable him to perform his ex- 
prehend that the Roman pontiffs, of whom alone I partition to Palestine. See Matthew Paris, Hist. Ma- 
would speak, obtained their immense aggrandisement, jo;, lib. i, p. 24, &c. Odo, viscount of Bourges, sold 
not so much by shrewdly forming plans for enlarging his territory to the king of Franco. See the Gallia 


their power, as by dexterously seizing the opportuni- 
ties which occurred. 


Christiana , by the Benedictines, tom. ii. p. 45. For 
more examples see Du Fresne, Adnct. ad Jainnifhi \ 


1 The question of the justice of what are called the aitam Ludotuei $. p. 52 ; Boulainvilliers, Sur l ’ Origine 

Crusades, I shall not take upon me to discuss ? nor H fas Droits de la Soblesse, in Molets, Mem. de Litter. 
shall t deny that it is, when viewed impartially, an et de V Hist tome ix.par. i.‘ p. 68 ; Cramer, De Juri- 
intricate and dubious question. But I wish the reader bus et Prana* atiois NabiMatu , tom. i. p. 81, 409. 
to be apprised that there was discussion among Chris- From the time therefore of these wars very many 
tians as early as the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, estates of the nobility, in all parts of Europe, became 
respecting the justice and injustice of those holy wars, the property of the kings and more powerful princes, 
For the Cathari or the Albigenses and Waldenses of the priests and monks, or of private citizens of in- 
denied their justice. The arguments they used are ferior rank. 

collected and refuted by Moneta, a Dominican writer 3 Those who took the badge of Crusaders acquired 
of the thirteenth century, in his Sumtna contra Ca~ extraordinary rights and privileges, which were injn- 
tharos et Waldenses. (which was published a few years nous to other citizens. Of these the Jurists proparly 
ago at Rome by Richini,) lib. v. c«. xiii. p. 531, &c. treat. I will only observe that hence it became eta*- 
But the arguments of the Cathari against the trans- ternary, whenever a person would contract a loan, opr 
marine expeditions (vi&m ultra-marinam) as they buy, or sell, or enter into any civil compact, to r^t^ird 
called these wars, had not great weight ; nor were the of hini to renounce the privileges of a .^Cr'q'^edeaf- 
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10 These wars were no less prejudicial 
to the church and to religion. The power 
and greatness of the Roman pontiffs were 
greatly advanced by them ; and the wealth 
of the churches and monasteries was in 
many ways much augmented. 1 Moreover 
as bishops and abbots in great numbers 
forsook their charges and travelled into 
Asia, the priests and monks lived without 
restraint and addicted themselves freely to 
every vice. Superstition also, previously 
extravagant, now increased greatly among 
the Latins. For the long list of tutelary 
saints was enlarged with new and often 
fictitious saints of Greek and Syrian origin, 
before unknown to the Europeans ; 2 and 
an immense number of relics generally of 
a ridiculous character, were imported to 
enrich our churches and chapels. For 
every one who returned home from Asia 
brought with him as the richest treasure, 
the sacred relics which he had purchased 
at a nigh price of the fraudulent Greeks 
and Syrians, and committed them to the 


whether already acquired or yet future (privilegio cru- 
cis sumptae ac sumendse renunciare.) See Le Beuf, 
Mem. sur V Hist, d’Auxerre, Append, tome ii. p. 292. 

i The accessions to the wealth and the power of the 
Roman pontiffs arising from these wars, were too 
I numerous and various to be conveniently enumerated 
here with particularity. And not only the visible head 
of the church, but likewise the church universal aug- 
mented its power and resources by means of these wars. 
For they who assumed the cross, as they were about to 
place their lives in great jeopardy, acted as men do 
when about to die. They therefore generally made 
their wills ; and in them they gave a part of their pro- 
perty to a church or monastery, in order to obtain the 
protection and favour of God. See Plessis, Hist, de 
Meaux, tome ii. p. 76, 79, 141 ; Gallia Christiana, 
tom. ii. p. 138, 139; Le Beuf, Mem. ■pour VHist. 
d' Am err e, tome ii. Append, p. 31 ; Du Fresne, Adnot. 
ad vitam Ludomci Sancti, p. 52. Numerous examples 
of such pious donations are to be found in ancient 
records. Those who had controversies with priests or 
monks very commonly would abandon their cause or 
lawsuit, and yield up the property in controversy. 
Those who had themselves seized on the property of 
churches or convents, or were told that their ances- 
tors had done some wrong to the priests, freely re- 
stored what they had taken, and often with additions, 
and compensated for the injuries done whether real or 
imaginary by their donations. See Du Fresne, ubi 
supra, p. f>2. [In general the Crusades were a rich 
mine for the popes. Whoever became a knight of the 
cross became subject to the pope, and was no longer 
subject to the secular power of his temporal lord. 
Whoever had taken the vow to march to the holy land 
and afterwards wished to he released from it, could 
purchase an exemption from the pope who gave such 
dispensations, &c.~Schl. 

8 The Roman Catholics themselves acknowledge 
that in the time of the crusades many saints, before 
unknown to the Latins, were brought from Greece and 
the East into Europe, where they were worshipped 
most religiously. And among these new spiritual 
guardians, there were some of whose lives and history 
there is the greatest reason to doubt. For example St. 
Catherine was introduced into Europe from Syria, as 
is admitted by Jlaronras, Ad Martyrol. Rom. p. 728, by 
Cassander, Scholia ad Hymnos Ecclesice, in his Opp. 
Paris, 1616. fol. p. 278, 779. Yet it Is very doubtful 
whether this Catherine, the patroness of learned men, 
ever existed. 


careful charge of some church, or of the 
members of his own family. 3 

CHARTER II. 

ADVERSE EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH. 

1. The principal sufferings of the Chris- 
tians in this century were from the Sara- 
cens or from the Turks, who were equally 
the enemies of both Saracens and Chris- 
tians. The Saracens, though at war among 
themselves and at the same time unable to 
arrest the daily encroachments of the Turks 
upon them, persecuted their Christian sub- 
jects in a most cruel manner, putting some 
to death, mutilating others, and plundering 
others of all their property. The Turks 
not only pressed hard upon the Saracens, 
but also subjugated the fairest provinces 
of the Greek empire along the Euxine sea, 
and ravaged the remaining provinces with 
their perpetual incursions. Nor were the 
Greeks able to oppose their desolating pro- 
gress, being miserably distracted with in- 
testine discords, and so exhausted ip their 
finances that they CQuld neither raise forces 
nor support them when raised. 

2. ^ In Spain the Saracens seduced a large 
portion of the Christians by rewards, by 
marriages, and by compacts, to embrace 

3 The sacred treasures of relics which the French, Ger- 
mans, Britons, and other nations of Europe formerly 
preserved with such care, and which are still exhibited 
with reverence, are not more ancient than the times of 
the crusades, and were purchased at a great price by 
kings, princes, and other distinguished persons of the 
Greeks and Syrians. But that these avaricious and 
fraudulent dealers imposed upon the pious credulity of 
the Latins, the most candid judges will not doubt. 
Richard, king of England, in the year 1191 purchased 
from Saladin, the noted Mohammedan Sultan, all the 
relics at Jerusalem. See Matthew Paris, Hist, major, 
p. 138, who also tells us fp. 666) that the Dominicans 
brought from Palestine a white stone on which Christ 
I had impressed the prints of his feet The Genoese 
possess as a present from Baldwin, the second king of 
Jerusalem, the dish from which Christ ate the pascal 
lamb with his disciples at his last supper. And this 
singular monument of ancient devotion is ridiculed by 
Labat, Voyages en Espagne et en Italic , tome ii. p. 6*3. 
Respecting the great amount of relics brought from 
Palestine to France by St. Lewis the French king, 'See 
Joinville’s Life cf St. Lewis, edited by Du Fresne. 
Plessis, Hist.^ de V Eglise de Meaux, tome i. p. 120. 
Lancelot, Mem. pour la Vie de V Abbe de S. Cyran , 
tome ii. p. 175. Christ’s pocket-handkerchief which 
is held sacred at Besanpon was brought from Palestine 
to Besanyon by a Christian Jewess. See Chiflet, Veson~ 
tium, par. ii. p. 108, and De linteis Christi sepulcralibus, 
cap. ix. p 50. For other examples, see Matthseus, 
Analecta ceteris Moi, tom. ii. p. 677 ; Mabillon, An- 
nates Benedict . tom. vi. p. 52, and especially Chiflet, 
Crisis historic de linteis Christi sepulci'alibus, cap. ix. 
x. p 50, Sec. Among other things Chiflet says, p. 59 : 

“ Sciendum est, vigente immani et barbava Turcarum 
persecutione, et imminente Christianse religionis in . 
Oriente naufragio, educta e sacr&riis et per Christianos 
quovis modo recondita Ecclesiarum pignora. — Hisce 
plane divmis opibus illecti prse aliis Galli, sacra 
Asfyava qua vi, qua pretio a detinentibus hac iliac ex- 
torserunt.” And this learned writer brings many 
examples m proofs. 
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the Mohammedan faith. 1 And they would 
doubtless have gradually induced most of 
their subjects to apostatize from Christia- 
nity, had they not been weakened by the 
loss of various battles with the Christian 
kings of Aragon and Castile, especially 
with Ferdinand I. of Aragon, and by the 
conquest of a large part of the territories 
subject to them. 8 Among the Danes, Hun- 
garians, and other nations, those who still 
adhered to their ancient superstitions (and 
there were many of this description among 
those people) very cruelly persecuted their 
fellow-citizens, as well as the neighbouring 
nations who professed Christianity. . To 
suppress this cruelty the Christian princes 
in one place and another, made it a capital . 


crime for their subjects to continue to wor- 
ship the gods of their ancestors. And this 
severity was undoubtedly more efficacious 
for extinguishing the inveterate idolatry, 
than the instructions given by persons who 
did not understand the nature of Christia* 
nity, and who dishonoured its purity by 
their corrupt morals and their superstitious 
practices. The still unconverted European 
nations of this period, the Prussians, the 
Lithuanians, the Slavonians, the Obotriti, 
and others inhabiting the lower parts of 
Germany, continued to harass the neigh- 
bouring Christians with perpetual wars and 
incursions, and cruelly to destroy the lives 
of many. 3 


PART II. 


THE INTERNAL HTSTORY OF THE CHtTRCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

HISTORY OP LEARNING AND SCTENCE. 

1. The calamitous state of the Greek 
empire impeded the progress of literature 
and science among its subjects. The Turks 
as well as the Saracens were continually 
divesting the empire of some portion of its 
glory and power; and what they left invio- 
late, the civil discords, the frequent insur- 
rections, and the violent dethronement of 
emperors, gradually wasted and destroyed. 
Yet there was here and there an individual 
who cherished and encouraged the liberal 
arts, both among the emperors (as Alexius 
Comnenus) and among the patriarchs and 
bishops. Nor would the controversies of 
the Greeks with the Latins, allow the former 
to despise all cultivation of the understand- 
ing and all love oflearning. Owing to these 
causes, the Greeks of this century were not 
entirely destitute of men respectable for 
their learning and intellectual culture. 

2. I omit the names of their poets, rhe- 
toricians, and grammarians, who if not the 
best were at least tolerable. Among their 

i Hottinger, Hist. Eccles. ssecul. xi. sec. ii. p. 452 ; 
Geddes, History of the Expulsion qf the Moriscoes out of 
Spain, among his Miscellaneous Tracts , vol. i. p. 104, &c. 

* These wars between the Christian kings of Spain 
and the Mohammedans or Moors, are described by the 
Spanish historians, Mariana and Ferreras. 

8 Helmold, Chron. Slavor. lib. i. cap. XV* p. 52, 
&c.; A damns Rremensis, His tor. lib. ii. cap. xxvii. 

, [Among these nations many persons had professed 
Christianity ; but on account of the numberless taxes 
laid upon them particularly by the clergy, and the 
cruelty of the Christian magistrates, they returned to 
j! paganism again and then persecuted the Christians 
without mercy. See Helmold (lib. i. cap. xvi. xxiv. 
xxv.) and Adam. Brem. (lib. ii. cap. xxxii.) particu- 
larly in regard to the Slavonians.— Schl. 


historians Leo the Grammarian, 4 John 
Scylitzes, 8 Cedrenus, 6 and some others, are 
not to be passed by in silence ; although 
they adhered to the fabulous stories of 
their countrymen, and were not free from 
partiality. Michael Psellus, a man in high 
reputation, was a pattern of excellence in 
all the learning and science of his age. He 
also laboured to excite his countrymen to 
the study of philosophy, and particularly 
of the Aristotelian philosophy, which he 
attempted to explain and recommend by 
various productions. 7 Among the Ara- 
bians the love of science still flourished, as 

* He was the continuator of Theophanes* Chronicle 
from a.d. 813 to 1013, the time when he is supposed to 
have written. His work was published Gr. and Lat. sub- 
joined to Theophanes, ed. Combefis, Paris, 1655, fol. and 
in the Corpus Hut. By z ant. tom. vi.p. 355-404 — Mur . 

* John Scylitzes, a civilian and Curopalates at Con- 
stantinople. He wrote a History of Transactions in the 
East from a.d. 811 to 1057 ; and afterwards continued 
it to a.d. 1081. The whole was published in a Latin 
translation by Gabe, Venice, 1570, fol. and the latter 
part in Gr. by Goar, Paris, 1648, fol, — Mur. 

6 George Cedrenus, a Greek monk, compiled a chro- 
nicle extending from the creation to a.d. 1057. It is a 
mere compilation or transcript from George Syneellus, 
prior to the i*eign of Diocletian, then from Theo- 
phanes to a.d. 813, and lastly from John Scylitzes to 
a.d. 1057. It was first published, Gr. and Lat. by 
Hylander, Basil, 1566, fol. and afterwards much better 
and with notes by Fabrotus and Goar, Paris, 1647, fol.; 
also in the Corpus Hist. Byzant. tom. viii. p. 1 — 627. 

— Mur . [I may state here that a new edition of this 
great work of the French press, the Corpus Hist . Byzan. 
was commenced at Bonn in 1828, at the suggestion of 
Niebuhr, and that it is still in course of publication 
under the auspices of the Royal Academy of Berlin. I 
believe about 45 volumes have already appeared, though 
some disappointment has been felt at the manner in 
which some of the works have been edited. See Note 
7. p 396, below.— -R. 

7 See Leo Allatitts, Diatriba de Psellis, p. 14, ed. Fa- 
bricius. [Michael Psellus, junior, was of noble bhtlv 
a senator at Constantinople, tutor to Michael Bueaf; 
afterwards emperor. He retired to a monastery aboui 
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is manifest from those among them who in England. Eor William the Conqueror, 
this century excelled in the sciences of Duke of Normandy, a man of discernment 
medicine, astronomy, and mathematics. and the great Maecenas of his time, when he 
3. In the West, learning revived in some had conquered England in the year 1066, 
measure among those devoted to a solitary made commendable efforts by inviting 
life, or the monks and the priests. For learned men from Normandy and else- 
other people, and especially the nobles and where, to banish from the country barba- 
the great, despised learning and science, rism and ignorance, those fruitful sources 
with the exception of those who devoted of so many evils. 5 For those heroic Nor- 
themselves to the church or aspired to mans, who had been so ferocious and hostile 
sacred offices. In Italy, schools flourished to all learning before they embraced Chris- 
here and there after the middle of this tianity, imbibed after their conversion a 
century, and a number of learned men very high regard both for religion and for 
acquired reputation as authors and in- learning. 

structors. Some of these afterwards re- 4. The thirst for knowledge which gra- 
moved to France and especially to Nor- dually spread among the more civilized 
mantly, and there taught the youth devoted nations of Europe, was attended by this 
to the service of the church. 2 " The French consequence that more schools were opened 
while they admit that they were indebted and in various places better teachers were 
in a degree to learned men who came from placed over them. Until the commence- 
Italy, produce also a respectable list of ment of this century, the only schools in , 
their own countrymen, who cultivated and Europe were those attached to the monas- j 
advanced learning in this age ; and they teries and the Cathedral churches ; and the . 
name numerous schools which were distin- only teachers of secular as welL as sacred 
iruished by the fame of their teachers and learning were the Benedictine monks. I 
1 the multitude of their students. 3 It is But in the beginning of this centm^y ctiber j 
indeed unquestionable that the French paid priests and men of learning undertook the , 
great attention to letters and the arts, and instruction of youth, in various cities' of 
that their country abounded in learned France and Italy ; and they not only 
men, while the greatest part of Italy was taught more branches of science than the 1 
still sunk in ignorance. For Robert king monks but adopted a happier method of 
of France, the son of Hugh Capet and a inculcating some of the branches previ- 
pupil of Gerbert or Sylvester II. was him- ously taugnt. Among these new teachers 
self a learned man, and a great patron of those were the most distinguished who 
learning and learned men. His reign either studied in the schools of the Sara- 
terminated in the year 103 1 , and his great cens in Spain, (which was a very common 
zeal for the advancement of the arts and thingin this age with those who aspired after 
learning of every kind was not unsuccess- & superior education,) or at least read the 
ful. 4 The Normans from France, after they books of the Arabians, many of which were 
obtained possession of the lower provinces translated into Batin. For such masters 
, of Italy, Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily, dif- taught philosophy, mathematics, medicine, 
fused the light of science and literature astronomy, and the kindred sciences, in a 
, over those countries. To the same people more learned and solid manner than they 
- belongs the honour of restoring learning in were taught by the monks, or by those 
trained in monastic schools. For the 

a.d 1OT, Ana died not long after. He wrote a metri- ? cie “ ce , , of medicine, the school of Salerno 
cal paraphrase, and a prose commentary on the Can- m the kingdom 01 Naples was particular- 
ticles, on the Trinity and the person of Christ, tracts ly famous in this Century : and tO this 
* on a great variety of subjects, on the ecclesiastical -■■ ■. j-t , ^ \ 

i canons, on the Quadrivium, &c« &c. Many of his SCnOOJL, mcdiCfll students resorted lrom ; 
pieces were never printed, and most of those published most of the countries of Europe. But all r 

i Hottinger, Bht. the medical knowledge possessed by the 
Eccies. ssecui. ad. p. 449 , &e. teachers at Salerno, was derived from the 

m p - schools of the Saracens in Spain and Afri- 

3 See the Hist. LUtZr. de la France, tome vii. Intro- ca, and from the medical works of the 

Arabs -‘ From same schools and b00k9 

France , depute Ik mart ctu ray Robert, &c. which is pub- — — 

Wished among his Diet, ster V Hut, Eccies. et Cwile de * See the Hist. Littffr* de let France, to m e viil. p, 
t?” 1 ® J-,?* b S®- CAmong their monastic 171. “The English,” says Matthew Paris, Hist major r 
schools that of Bee m Normandy taught by Lanfranc lib. i. p. 4 , ed. Watts, “ before the time of William were 
and Anselm was particularly celebrated; and among so illiterate, that one who understood grammar wa* 
their episcopal schools were those of Rheims, Liege, looked upon with astonishment.” * 

Orleans, Tours, Angers, and Chartres;^ e Muratori. Antfq. Ital. Mrdii Mvi, tom. ffi. p. 935 

See Darnel, Hut. de fa Frame, tome iii. p. 58 5 &e.; (Mannone, Hist, de Naples, tofoe il. p. 151; Jo 
Bulseus, Hut. Acad. Font, tOUfe fcp. 636, et passim. Friend *Hidory of Fht/sicfrvm the time of Galen, Latxd [ 
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and at the same time, nearly all the na- 
tions of Europe derived those futile arts 
of predicting the fortunes of men by the 
stars, by the countenance, and by the 
appearance of the hands, which in the 
progress of time acquired such an exten- 
sive currency and influence. 

5. In most of the schools the so-called 
seven liberal arts were taught. The pu- 
pil commenced with grammar, then pro- 
ceeded to rhetoric, and afterwards to logic 
or dialectics. Having thus mastered the 
Trivium as it was called, those who as- 
pired to greater attainments proceeded* 
with slow steps through the Quadrivium, 1 
to the honour of perfectly learned men. 
But this course of study adopted in ail 
the schools of the west, was not a little 
changed after the middle' of this century. 
For logic (which included metaphysics at 
least in part,) having been improved by 
the reflection and skill of certain close 
thinkers, and being taught more fully and 
acutely, acquired such an ascendency in 
the minds of the majority that they ne- 
glected grammar, rhetoric, and the other 
sciences, both the elegant and the abstruse, 
and devoted, their whole lives to dialectics 
or to logical and metaphysical discussions. 
For whoever was well acquainted with 
dialectics or what we call logic and meta- 
physics, was supposed to possess learning 
enough, and to lose nothing by bein» igno- 
rant of all other branches of knowledge. 5 * 

1726, 8vo. And who does not know that the Sc.hola 
Salemitana or rules for preserving health, was written 
m this century by the physicians of Salerno at the re- 
quest of the king of England ? 

1 See the Trivium and Quadrivium explained 'in 
Note 2, p. 178, above.— A. 

* See the citations in Bulseus, But. Acad. Paris . 
tom. i. p. 408, 409, fill, 512. To show how true the 
vulgar maxim is that there is nothing new under the 
sun, I here subjoin a passage from the Metalogicum of 
John of Salisbury, a writer of no contemptible abilities, 
Ub. i. cap. iii. p. 741, ed. Lugd. Bat. 1639, 8vo. “ The 
poets and historians were held in contempt, and if any 
one studied the works of the ancients he was pointed 
at and ridiculed by everybody, as being more stupid 
than the ass of Arcadia and more senseless than lead 
or a stone. For every one devoted himself exclusively 
to his own discoveries or those of his master. 1 * — “ Thus 
men became at once consummate philosophers; for 
the illiterate novice did not usually continue longer at 
school than the time it takes young birds to become 
fledged.” — “But what were the things taught by these 
new doctors, who spent more sleeping hours than 
waking ones in the study of philosophy ? Lo, all things 
became new, grammar was quite another thing, dia- i 
lectics assumed a new form, rhetoric was held in con- 
\ I tempt, ashfl a new course for the whole Quadrivium 
, ’ was got ug> derived from the very sanctuary of philoso- 
; ' phy, ail Corner rules and principles being discarded. 

< They talked only of suitableness (convenientia) and 
•, , reason ; proof l resounded from every mouth, and very 
' ; ; inept l or 'crude and unphilosophical l To say or do 
r aniytbdffig suitably and rationally, was thought to be 
, impossible, without the express statement of the suita- 
bleness and reason of it.” The author says more on 
. the same subject, for which see his work. [The latter 
> part of the extract above, is very obscure in the origl- 


Hence arose that contempt for the lan- 
guages, for eloquence, and the other 
branches of polite learning, and that gross 
barbarism which prevailed for several cen- 
turies in the western schools, and which 
had a corrupting influence on theology as 
well as philosophy. 

6. The philosophy of the Latins in this 
century was confined wholly to what they 
called dialectics; and the other branches 
of philosophy were unknown even by 
name. 3 Moreover their dialectics were 
miserably dry and barren, so long as they 
were taught either from the work on the 
ten Categories falsely attributed to Au- 
gustine, or from the Introductions to Aris- 
totle by Porphyry and Averroes. 4 Yet 
in the former part of this century the 
schools had no other guide in this science ; 
and the teachers had neither the courage 
nor the skill to expand and improve the 
precepts contained in these works. But 
after the middle of the century dialectics 
first assumed a new aspect in France. 
For some of the works of Aristotle being 
introduced into France from the schools 
of the Saracens in Spain, certain emi- 
nent men of genius, as Berengarius, Ros- 
celin, Ilildebert, and afterwards Gilbert 
of Porrfce, Abelard, and others, follow- 
ing the guidance of Aristotle, laboured 
to extend and perfect the science. 

7. jSTone however obtained greater fame 
by their attempts to improve the science 
of dialectics and render it practically use- 
ful, than Lanfranc an Italian, who was 
promoted from the abbacy of St. Stephen 
in Caen to the archbishopric of Canter- 
bury in England, Anselm whose last 
office was likewise archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Odo who became bishop of 
Cambray. The first of these men was so 
distinguished in this science that he was 

nal Latin, at least when thus deprived of light from the 
context. The translation here given is not offered with 
great confidence Mur. 

3 In the writings of this age, we find mention indeed 
of many philosophers; e. g., Mancgold the philosopher, 
Adaiard the philosopher, and many more. But it 
would mislead us to attribute to the term the meaning 
it had anciently among the Greeks and Romans, and 
which it now has. In the style of the middle ages a 
philosopher is a man of learning. And this title was 
given to the interpreters of Scripture, though ignorant 
of everything which is properly called philosophy 
The Chronicon Salernitanum (In MuratorPs Script. 
Per. Itahcar. tom. ii. par. li. cap. exxiv. p. 265) states 
that there were thirty-two philosophers at Benevento 
in the tenth century, at which time the light of science : 
scarcely glimmered in Italy. But what follows this 
statement shows that the writer intended to designate 
grammarians, and persons having some knowledge of 
the liberal arts. 

4 For an account of the philosophical system dF this 

eminent Arabian, see Ritter, Geschichte det' Christ. 1 
las. vol. iv. p 115—160, In addition to the vafidut . 
sources of information referred to by Saxius’M Ids : 
Onomasticon Liter, vol. ii. p, 278 — P. 1 \*4 , ^ j i 
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commonly called the dialectician ; and he 
applied the principles of the science with 
much acuteness to the decision of the con- 
troversy with his rival, Berengarius, re- 
specting the Lord’s supper. The second, 
Anselm, in his dialogue De Grammatico , 
among other efforts to dispel the darkness 
of the dialectics of the age, investigated 
particularly the ideas of substance ami of 
qualities or attributes. 1 The third, Odo, 
taught dialectics with great applause, and 
explained the science in three works De 
Sophista , De Complexibus , and De lie et 
Ente , which however are not now extant. 2 3 
The same Anselm, who laboured to im- 
prove the science of dialectics, a man 
illustrious and renowned in many respects, 
was likewise the first among the Latins 
who rescued metaphysics and natural 
theology from obscurity and neglect; for 
he explained acutely what reason can teach 
us concerning God in two treatises which 
he entitled Monologion and Proslogion. 
He it was who invented what is common- 
ly called ’the Cartesian argument, which 
aims to prove the existence of a God from 
the very conception of an all-perfect Na- 
ture implanted in the minds of men. The 
conclusiveness of this argument was as- 
sailed in this very century by the French 
monk Gaunilo, whom Anselm attempted 
to refute in a tract expressly on the sub- 
ject. 4 * 

8. But the science of dialectics was 
scarcely matured, when a fierce contest 
broke out among its patrons respecting 
the subject matter of the science. This 
controversy was of little importance in 
itself and one that had long been agitated 
in the schools, but considered in its conse- 
quences it now became a great and mo- 
mentous affair* for the parties applied 
their different theories to the explanation 
of religious doctrines, and they mutually 
charged each other with the most odious 
consequences. They were all agreed in 
this, that dialectics are occupied with the 
consideration and comparison of general 
ideas (rebus universalibus); because parti- 
cular and individual things being liable to 

1 This dialogue is among his Works, published by 
Gerberon, tom. i. p. 143, &c. 

* See Herimann, Narratio Restaurationix Allatice 
S. Martini Tomac. in D’Achery, Spidlegium, tom. ii. 
p. _ 889, &cv of the new edition. M Odo, though well 
skilled in ail the liberal arts, was particularly eminent 
in dialectics, and for this especially his school was 
frequented by the clergy/* 

3 la the Mondogion a person is represented as medi- 
tating or reasoning with himself alone: in the Proslo- 
$ ion the same person £s represented as addressing him- 
self to God. — Mur, 

4 Gaunilo’s Tract against Ansdm, as well as the 

answer to it, is to be found in Anselm’s Opera, p. 35, 


change, cannot become the subject matter 
of fixed and invariable science. But it was 
debated whether these general ideas with 
which the science of dialectics is concerned, 
are to be referred to the class of things, or 
to that of mere words or names. Some 
maintained that general ideas are things 
which have real existence; and they sup- 
ported their opinion by the authority of 
Plato, Boethius, and others among the 
ancients. On the contrary others affirmed 
that these general ideas are nothing more 
than words or names ; and these quoted the 
authority of Aristotle, Porphyry, and others. 
The former were called Realists and the 
latter Nominalists. Each of these parties 
became in process of time subdivided into 
various sects, according to the different 
ways in* which they explained their favou- 
rite doctrine. 6 This controversy filled all 
the schools in Europe for many centuries ; 
and it produced frequently mortal combats 
among the theologians and the philosophers. 
Some learned men trace back its origin to 
the controversy with Berengarius respect- 
ing the Lord’s supper; 6 and although* they 
have no authorities to adduce, the conjee- j 
ture is very probable, because the opinion 
of the Nominalists might be used very 
conveniently in defending the doctrine of 
Berengarius respecting the Lord’s supper. 

9. The father of the Nominalist sect was 
one J ohn, a Frenchman called the Sophist, 
of whom almost nothing is now known ex- 
cept the name. 7 His principal disciples 
were Robert of Paris, Roscelin of Com- 
peigne, and Arnulph of Laon; and from 


6 There is a full account of the Nominalists and 
likewise of the dialectic controversy in Brucker’s Hist. 
Ct it. Philos, tom. iii. p. 904, &c. He also, as his cus- 
tom is, mentions the other writers concerning this 
sect. Among these writers is John Salabert, a presby- 
ter of Agen, whose Philowphia Nomma'ltum Vvndicatu 
was published at Paris, 1651, 8vo. None of those who 
have treated expressly of the Nominalists has made 
use of this very rare book. I have before me a manu- 
script copy transcribed from one in the library of the 
kmg of France ; for the printed work was not to be 
obtained in that country. The acute Salabert however 
is at more pains to defend the philosophy of the Nomi- 
nalists than to narrate its history. And yet he relates 
some facts which are generally little known. 

6 Bulseus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 443. Du 
Bois, Hist. Eccles. Paris, tom. i. p. 770. 

7 This is stated by the unknown author of the Fragmen- 
tum Hist Franc, a Roberto Rege ad Mortem Phillippi I. 
which is extant in Du Chesne’s Scrip. Hist. Francioe 
tom. iv. p. 90. This writer says : In Dialectica hi 
potentes extiterunt Sophistae, Johannes, qui artem 
Sophisticate vocalem esse disseruit, &c. Bulseus, in 
his Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 443 and 612, conjec- 
tures that this John was John of Chartres surnamed 
the Deaf, an eminent physician and first physician to 
Henry I. the king of France. And he tells us, p. 377, 
that John’s instructor was Glraldus of Orleans* an ex- 
traordinary poet and Rhetorician ; but of this he brings 
no proof.' Mabillon, in his Armales Benedictini, tom. 
v. lib. Ixvid. sec. 78, p. 261, supposes him to be that 
John who made known to Anselm the error of Rosce 
lin, concerning tike three Persons in the Godhead. 
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these many others imbibed the doctrine. 
Perhaps also we may reckon among the 
disciples of John, that llaimbert who taught 
a school at Lisle in Flanders ; for he is said 
to have read logic to his clergy in voce, 
whereas Odo of whom mention has been 
made, read it to his disciples in be. 1 But 
of all the Nominalists of this age no one 
acquired greater celebrity than Roscelin ; 
whence, he has been regarded, and is still 
regarded by many, as the founder of this 
sect. 

CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF THE TEACHERS AND OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH. 

1 . All the records of these times bear 
testimony to the vices of those who presided 
over the affairs of the church, and to the 
consequent prostration of discipline and of 
ail religion. The western bishops when 
raised to the rank of dukes, counts, and 
nobles, and enriched with territories, towns, 
castles, and wealth of all sorts, became de- 
voted to their pleasures and to magnificence, 
and hovered about courts attended by 
splendid retinues of servants. 3 At the 
same time the inferior clergy, few of whom 
exhibited any degree of virtue and integrity, 

ave themselves up without shame to frauds, 
ebaucheries, and crimes of various de- 
scriptions. The Greeks practised a little 
more restraint; for the calamities of their 
country would not allow them to indulge 
themselves extravagantly. Yet the exam- 
ples of virtue among them were few and 
rare. 

2. The power and majesty of the Roman 
pontiffs attained their greatest height during 
this century, though it was by gradual ad- 
vances and through great difficulties. They 
exercised indeed, at the commencement of 
this century, very great power in sacred 
and ecclesiastical affairs; for they were 
styled by most persons masters of the world, 
and popes, or universal fathers ; they pre- 
sided also everywhere in the councils by 
their legates ; they performed the functions 

l Herimann, Hist. Restaurationis Ahbatii 8. Martini 

Tornac. in D’Achery, Spicilegiwn, tom. ii. p. 889. 

* See the examples of Adalbert (in Adam. Brem. lib. 
iii. cap. xxiii. p. 38; lib. iv. cap. xxxv. p. 52) of 
Gunther (in Canisius, /.• ct. Antiq. tom. iii. par. i. p. 
J85), of Manasses (in Mabillon, Museum Italic, tom. i. 
p. 114), and those collected by Muratori, Antiq Ital. 
Medii JEoi, tom. vi. p. 72, &c. [Among the servants 
of bishops in these times we meet with the ordinary 
officers of courts. In Harzheim’s Concilia German . 
tom. iii. p. 17, &c. we read: “ The duke of Brabant— -is 
carver to the bp. of Utrecht. The count of Guelders 
— -hja hunter . The count of Holland is styled and is 
the bp. of Utrecht’s marshal. The eount of' Cleves is 

the bishop’s chamber lain. Count de Benthem is the 

bishop’s janitor. Lord de Cucke is the bishop’s butler. 

Lord de Choer is the bishop’s standard-bearer." — Schl. 


of arbiters in the controversies which arose 
respecting religious doctrines or discipline; 
and they defended with moderation the 
supposed rights of the churcn against the 
encroachments of kings and princes. Yet 
their authority had its limits, for sovereign 
princes on the one hand and bishops on the 
other made such resistance, that the court 
of Rome could not overthrow civil govern 
merits nor destroy the authority of coun 
oils.* But from the time of Leo IX. espe- 
cially [a.d. 1049], the pontiffs laboured by 
various arts to remove these limitations. 
With incessant efforts they strove to he 
acknowledged not only the sovereign legis- 
lators of the church, superior to all coun- 
cils, the divinely constituted distributors 
of all the offices, and dispensers of all the 
property belonging to the church, hut also 
— what was the extreme of arrogance — to 
be acknowledged as lords of the whole 
world and the judges of kings, or kings 
over all kings. 4 * These unrighteous designs 
were opposed by the emperors, by the kings 
of France, by William the Conqueror, duke 
of Normandy but now king of England, a 
most vigorous asserter of the rights of 
kings against the pontiffs, 6 and by other 
sovereigns. Nor were the bishops wholly 
silent, especially those of France and Ger* 
•many; but others of them succumbed being 
influenced either by superstition or by 
motives of interest. Thus although the 
pontiffs did not obtain all they wished for, 
yet they secured no small part of it. 


8 A very remarkable summary of the ecclesiastical 
law of this century has been collected from the Epistles 
of Gregory VII. by Launoi, in his Assertio contra 
JPrivilegium S. Medardi, par. ii. cap. xxxi.; Opera, 
tom. iii. par. ii. p. 307. From this summary^ it appears 
that even this Gregory himself did not claim absolute 
power over the church. 

* Before Leo IX. there is no example of a Roman 
pontiffs assuming the power to transfer countries and 
provinces from their owners to other persons. But 
this pope generously gave to the Normans, then reign- 
ing in the south of Italy, both the provinces which they 
then occupied and also such as they might wrest from 
the Greeks and the Saracens. Malaterra, Hist. Siatla , 
lib. i. cap. xiv. in Muratori ’s Script. Ital. tom. v. p. 553. 

s See Eadmer, Hist. Novorum, lib. i. p. 29, &c. sub- 
joined to Anselm, Opera. And yet this very William 
who so openly and vigorously resisted the extension of 
pontifical and episcopal power, is himself a proof that 
the kings of Europe, when the desire of extending or 
confirming their power demanded it, did imprudently 
feed the lust of dominion which reigned in the breasts 
of the pontiffs. For when he was preparing to invade 
England, he sent ambassadors to the pontiff, Alexander 
II. “in order” fas Matthew Paris says, Hist. Major. 
lib. i. p. 2) “ that the enterprise might be sanctioned^ 
by Apostolic authority. And the pope, after con- 
sidering the claims of both the parties, sent a standard 
to William as the omen of kingly power.” And the 
Normans, I ean suppose, did the same thing; humbly 
requesting Leo IX. to confer on them the territories 
which they now occupied and those they might after- 
wards seize. What wonder then that the pontiffs 
should claim dominion over the whole world wh&j : 
kings and princes themselves suggested to them this 1 * 
very thing? v _', 
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3. Those who presided over the Latin 
church from the death of Sylvester II. in 
the vear 1003 till a.d. 1012, namely, John 
XVII. John XVIII. and Sergius IV. 
neither did nor suffered anything great or 
remarkable. It is beyond a doubt however 
that they were elevated to the chair, with 
the approbation and by the authority of 
the emperors. Benedict VIII. who was 
created*pontiff in 1012, being driven from 
Rome by one Gregory has competitor, im- 
plored the aid of the emperor, Henry II. 
called the Saint j 1 was restored by him and 
reigned peacefully till the year 1024. 
Upder his reign the celebrated Normans, 
who afterwards acquired so much fame, 
first came into Italy and subdued its 
southern parts. Benedict was succeeded 
by his brother, John XIX. who presided 
over the church till a.d. 1033. These five 1 
pontiffs appear to have sustained respecta- 
ble moral characters.* But very different 
from them, yea, a most flagitious man and 
capable of every crime was their successor 
Benedict IX. The Roman citizens there- 
fore in the year 1038 hurled him from St. 
Peter’s chair, but he was restored soon after 
by the emperor Conrad. As he continued 
however in his base conduct, the Romans 
again expelled him in the year 1044, and 
gave the government of the church to John, 
bishop of Sabina, who assumed the name 
of Sylvester III. After three months, 
Benedict forcibly recovered his power by 
the victorious arms of his relatives and ad- 
herents, and Sylvester was obliged to flee. 
But soon after finding it impossible to ap- 
pease the resentments of the Romans, he 

i This statement, that Benedict was driven from 
Rome by Gregory and implored the succour of king 
Henry II. is given also by Baronius, ad. ann. 1012, sec. 
6, and by Pagi, Breviar. Pontif. Vita Bened. viii. sec. 
2, But it is founded on a misinterpretation of Bit- 
mar’s Chronicon , lib. iv. near the end, p. 339, Ditmar 
says: "Papa Benedictus Gregorio cuidam in electione 
prsevaluit. Ob hoc iste (not Benedict, for he had the 
superiority, but Gregory) ad nativitatem Domini ad 
regero in Palithi (Poelde) venit cum omni appavatu 
apostolico, expulsionem suam omnibus lamentando 
innotescens.” — See Muratori, ad ann. 1012, and the 
(German) translator’s notes there. — Schl. [But it is 
ppt so certain that Gregory was the suitor to king 
penry. If he lost his election how could he appear 
; before the Mng in the pontifical habiliments, never 
, having 5 Been pope t But suppose Benedict, after " pre- 
vailing in the election/* and being put in possession of 
1 the jJSpacy, to have been vanquished and "expelled” 
from Rome by b& antagonist, he might well flee to the 
Mttg far the habiliments and might there plead that he 
had prevailed in the election, and complain of his ex - 
pulsion* Besides it is certain that it was Benedict 
who crowned Mng Henry as emperor, upon his first 
arrival at Rome, Feb. 1014. It is therefore supposed 
that the people of Rome finding Benedict to be sup- 
ported by the king, restated hind of their own accord, 
jjtee Schroeckh’a Kwchengesch. vol. xxii. p. 322, &c. — 

* Yet Benedict was rescued from purgatory by the 
prayers of St. Odilo, and Mm obtained fb’e papacy by 
base means; — according to Baronius, ad 1012, 

1 tea 1 — 4. — Mur. * * ? : 


sold the pontificate to John Gratian, arch- 
presbyter of Rome, who took the name of 
Gregory VI. Thus the church now had 
two heads, Sylvester and Gregory. The 
emperor, Henry III. terminated the dis- 
cord; for in the council of Sutri a.d. 1046, 
he caused Benedict, Gregory, and Sylves- 
ter, to be all declared unworthy of the 
pontificate ; and he placed over the Romish 
church Suidger, bishop of Bamberg, who as- 
sumed the pontifical name of Clement II. 3 

4. On the death of Clement II. a.d. 
1047, Benedict IX. who had been twice 
before divested of the pontificate, seized 
the third time upon that dignity. But the 
year following he was obliged to yield to 
Damasns II; or Poppo, bishop of ferixen, 
whom the emperor Henry III. had created 
I pontiff in Germany and sent into Italy. 

Damasus dying after a very short reign of 
twenty-three days, Henry III. at the diet 
of Worms in the year 1048 elevated Bruno, 
bishop of Toul, to the throne of St. Peter. 
This pontiff bears the name of Leo IX. in 
the papal catalogue, and on account of hi?? 
private virtues and his public acts has been 
enrolled among the Saints. Yet if we ex- 
cept his zeal for augmenting the wealth 
and power of the church of Rome and for 
correcting some more flagrant vices of the 
clergy, by the councils which he held in 
Italy, France, and Germany, we shall find 
nothing in his character or life to entitle 
him to such honour. At least many of 
those who on other occasions are ready to 
palliate the faults of the Roman pontiffs, 
censure freely the last acts of his reign. 
For in the year 1053 he rashly made war 
upon the Normans, whose dominion in 
Apulia near his estates excited his appre- 
hensions. And the consequence was that 
he became their prisoner, and was carried 
to Benevento. Here Fis misfortunes so 
preyed upon his spirits that he fell sick ; 
but after a year’s captivity he was set at 
liberty, conducted to Rome, and there died 
on the 1 9th of April a.d. 1054. 4 

5. Leo IX. was succeeded in the year 
1055 by Gerhard, bishop of Eichstadt, who 
assumed the name of Victor II. 5 and he 
was followed a.d. 1058 by Stephen IX. 

* In this account of the pontiffs I have followed the 
best historians, Anton, and Fran. Pagi, Papebroch, 
and Muratori in his Annales Italics, disregarding what 
Baronius and others allege in defence of Gregory VI. 

4 See the Acta Sanctor. ad d. 19 Aprilis, tom. iii. p. 
642, &c.; Hist. Littkr . de la France , tome vii. p. 459 ; 
Giannone, Hist, de Naples* tome ii. p. 52 [lib. ix. cap 
Hi.]— -Mur. 

5 Leo of Ostia states that Hildebrand, a subdeacon of , 
the Romish church, was sent by tbe clergy and people 
of Rome to the emperor in Germany requesting per- 
mission to elect, in the name of the Romans, whom he 
should deem most fit to be pope ; and the request being 
granted, Hildebrand selected this bishop of Bicbstadt- 
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brother to Godfrey, duke of Lorrain. 
Neither of these, so far as is now known, 
performed anything worthy of notice. 
Greater celebrity was obtained by Nicolaus 
Cl. who was previously bishop of Florence, 
tnd was raised to the pontificate in 1058. 1 
For John, Bishop of Veletri, who, with the 
■ppellation of Benedict X. has been in- 
serted between Stephen IX. and Nicolaus 
II. does not deserve to be reckoned among 
he popes; because after nine months he 
was compelled to renounce the office which 
i faction at Rome had induced him to 
usurp. In a council at Rome which he 
assembled in the year 1059, Nicolaus sanc- 
tioned, among other regulations calculated 
to remedy the inveterate evils iri the 
church, a new mode of electing the Roman 
pontiffs, which was intended to put an end 
to the tumults and civil wars which so often 
took place at Rome and in Italy, and di- 
vided the people into factions when a new 
head of the church was to be appointed. 
He also in due form created Robert Guis- 
card, a N orman, duke of Apulia, Calabria, 
and Sicily, on the condition that he would 
be a faithful vassal of the Romish church 
and .would pay an annual tribute. By 
what right Nicolaus could do this does not 
, appear ; for he was not lord of those terri- 
; tories which he thus gave to the Normans. 2 
; Perhaps he relied upon the fictitious dona- 
tion of Constantine the Great ; or perhaps 
with Hildebrand, the Romish archdeacon 
#ho afterwards became supreme pontiff 
Under the title of Gregory VII. he be- 
lieved that the whole world belonged to 
! the bishop of Rome as Christ’s vicegerent ; 
for it is well known that this Hildebrand 
guided him in all his measures. This was 
j the commencement of the Neapolitan king- 
| dom or that of the two Sicilies, which still 
exists, and of that right of sovereignty over 
this kingdom which the Roman pontiffs 
assert and the Neapolitan kings recognise 
from year to year. 

6. Before the reign of Nicolaus II. the 
Roman pontiffs were elected, not by the 
suffrages of the cardinals but by those of 
the whole Roman clergy; nor by theirs 
alone, for men' of military rank, that is, the 

But this story is very improbable ; and it is more likely 
that Hermanns Contractus was better acquainted with 
the facts, who states (ad ann. 1054) that the emperor 
held a council at Mentz in which Victor II. was 
elected. It is also worthy of notice that this pope and 
his predecessors continued to hold their former bishop- 
ricks when elevated to the papal throne* Bee Mura* 
tori,, Annales, ad ann. 1055. — Sc hi. 

0 : 1 Besides the common historians of thfe pontiffs; the 
Bemdictine Monks have treated particularly of Nico- 
laus II. in their But. Litter, de la* France, tome viii. 
p. 515. 

* See Muratori, Annales, tom. vi. p. 186. Baro- 
uius. Annales, ad ann. 1060. 1 


nobles and also the citizens, and in a word 
all the people of Rome, gave tKeir voice. 
Among such a mixed and heterogeneous 
multitude, it was unavoidable that there 
should be parties, cabals, and contests. 
Nicolaus therefore ordered that the cardi- 
nals, bishops, and cardinal-presbyters, should 
elect the pontiff, yet without infringing the 
established rights of the Roman emperors 
in this important business. At the same 
time he did not exclude the rest of the 
clergy, nor the citizens and people, from all 
part in the election ; for he required that 
the assent of all these should be asked and 
obtained. 3 From this time onwards, the 
cardinals always acted the principal part 
in the choice of a new pontiff ; and yet for 
a long time they were much impeded in 
their functions both by the priests and the 
Roman citizens, who either laid claim to 
their ancient rights or abused the power 
given to them of approving the election. 
These altercations were at length termi- 
nated in the following century by Alexan- 
der III. who was so fortunate as to per- 
fect what was begun by Nicolaus, and to 
transfer the whole power of creating a pon- 
tiff to the college of cardinals. 4 

7. From this period therefore the august 
college of Romish cardinals, and that high 
authority which ’they possess even to this 
day both in the election of the pontiffs and 
in other matters, must be dated. By the 
title cardinals, Nicolaus understood the 
seven bishops in the immediate vicinity of 
Rome or the suffragans of the bishop of 
Rome, of whom the bishop of Ostia was 
chief, and who were thence called cardinal 
bishops ; together with the twenty-eight 
ministers of the parishes in Rome or chief 
presbyters of the churches, who were called 
cardinal clerks or presbyters. To these ir> 
process of time others were added first by 
Alexander II. and then by other pontiffs ; 
partly to satisfy those who complained that 
they were unjustly excluded from a share 
in the election of pontiffs, and partly for 
other reasons. Therefore although the ex- 
alted order of purpled dignitaries in the 

s The decree of Nicolaus respecting the election of 
Roman pontiffs is found in the collections of the 
Councils, and in many other works. But the copies 
of it, as 1 have learned by comparing them, differ ex- 
ceedingly ; some being longer and others shorter, some 
favburing the imperial prerogative more, and some 
less. The most extended form of it is found in the 
Chronicon Far/ense, published in Muratori, Script. 
Her. ItaUcar . tom. ii. par. ii. p. 645. Very different 
from this is the form exhibited by Hugo of Fleury in 
his book De Regia Potestate et Sacerdotali Dignitaie , 
in Baluze, Miscellanea , tom. iv. p. 62. Vet all the 
copies universally agree in the points we have stated* 

4 See Mabillon, Comment . in Ord . Roman* tom. % 
of his Museum. Italicum, p. cxiv.; Cenni, 

Concilium Lateran. Stephani lit. p. xviti. £ 

4to ; Pagi, Bremar. Pontif. Romwwr. tom*- 
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Romish church denominated cardinals had 
its commencement in this century, yet it 
did not acquire the settled character and 
the form of a real college before the time 
of Alexander III. in the next century. 1 


i. Concerning the cardinals, their name, origin, and 
rights, very many persons have written treatises ; and 
these are enumerated by Fabricius, in his Jtiblio^r. 
Antiq . p. 455, 456, by Sagittarius, Irutrod. ad But. 
Eccles. cap. xxix. p. 771 ; and in Schmidt’s Supplement , 
p. 644 i by Gryphius, Isagoge ad Hist . Seeculi xvii. p. 
430. To these I add Thomassin’s, Disdplina Ecclesice 
vet. et nova, tom i. lib. ii. cap. cxv. cxvi. p. 616; and 
Muratori, whose Dus. de Origine Cardinalatus is in his 
Antiq. Ital. Medii JEoi, tom. v. p. 156.— Among these 
writers are many who are both copious and learned ; 
but I am not certain that any one of them is so lucid 
and precise as he should be in respect to the grand 
points of inquiry, the origin and nature of the office. 
Many expend much time and labour in ascertaining 
the import of the word, and tracing its use in ancient 
authors ; which is not unsuitable indeed for a philolo- 
gist, but is of little use to give us clear views of the 
college and dignity of cardinals. It is certain that the 
word cardinal, whether used of things or persons or as 
the appellative of a certain clerical order, was of dubious 
import, being used, in various senses by the writers "of 
the middle ages. We also know that this title anciently 
was not peculiar to the priests and ministers of the 
church of Rome, but was common to nearly all the | 
churches of the Latins ; nor was it applied only to what | 
are called secular clergymen, but likewise to regular 
ones as abbots, canons, and monks, though with some 
difference in signification. But after the time of 
Alexander III. the common use of the word was gra- 
dually laid aside, and it became the exclusive and 
honorary title of those who had the right of electing 
the pontiffs. When we undertake to investigate the 
origin of the college of cardinals at Rome, the inquiry 
is not who were they that were anciently distinguished 
from the other clergy by the title of cardinals, both 
among the Latins generally and at Rome in particular ; 
nor is the object to ascertain the original import and 
the propriety of the term, or in how many different 
senses it was used ; but the sole inquiry is whom did 
Nicolaus II. understand by the appellation cardinals, 
when he gave to the cardinals of Rome the sole power 
of electing the pontiffs, excluding the other clergy, the 
knights, the citizens, and the people at large. If this 
can be ascertained, the origin of the college of cardinals 
will be seen ; and it will likewise appear how far the 
modern cardinals differ from those who first held the 
office. Now the answer to this inquiry in my view is 
manifest from the edict of Nicolaus itself. “ We or- 
dain," says the pontiff (according to Hugo of Fleury in 
Baluze, Miscellanea , tom. iv. p. 62), “that on the 
demise of a pontiff of this universal Roman church, the 
cardinal bishops in the first place hold a solemn con- 
sultation among themselves, and then forthwith advise 
with the cardinal clerks; and. so let the rest of the 
clergy and the people give their assent to the new 
election.” The pontiff here verv obviously divides the 
cardinals who are to elect a pope into two classes, 
cardinal bishops and cardinal clerks. The former 
beyond ah controversy were the seven bishops of the 
city and its dependent territory, the comptovindales 
Bpiscopt, as Nicolaus afterwards calls them, borrowing 
a phrase from Leo I. [T1 ese seven bishops were those 
, of Ostia (Ostiensis), of Porto (Portuensis), of Albano 
(Albanensis), of St. Rufina or Silva Candida of Fras- 
cati (Tnaculanus), of Palestrina (Praenestinus), and of 
La Sabina (Sabinensis). — Mur.} These seven bishops 
long t^fbrethls period bore the title of cardinal bishops. 
And tl%)popCtffhimseff puts this construction beyond 
all doubt, by indicating that he understood the cardinal 
bishops to be those to whom belonged the consecration 
of a pontiff after his election t “ Because the apostolic 
see can have no metropolitan over it,” (to whom in 
that ca*e would belong the principal part in the ordi- 
nation) “the cardinal bishops undoubtedly supply the 
place of a metropolitan ; for they it is wjio raise the 
pontiff elect to the summit of his apostplic elevation.” 
And that it was the custom for those seven bishops 
above named to consecrate the Roman pontiffs, is a 
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8. Notwithstanding Nicolaus II. had for- 
bidden any infringement on the right ol 
the emperor to ratify the election of a pon- 
tiff, yet on the death of Nicolaus in 1061, 


fact known to all men. Nicolaus would have these 
cardinal bishops therefore first to hold a consultation 
by themselves and discuss the merits of the candidates 
for the high office of pontiff. Immediately after they 
were to call in the cardinal clerks, and with them as 
forming one body of electors they were to choose a 
pontiff. Clerk here is the same as presbyter. And all 
admit that the cardinal presbyters were the ministers 
who had charge of the twenty-eight parishes or prin- 
cipal churches in Rome. All the remaining clergy of 
Rome, of whatever rank or dignity, Nicolaus excludes 
expressly from the office of electors of the pontiffs. 

And yet he would have “ the clergy and the people give 
their assent to the new election that is, he leaves 
them what is called a negative voice or the right of 
approving the election. It is therefore clear that the 
college of electors of the Roman pontiffs, who were 
afterwards denominated cardinals in a new and pecu- 
liar sense of the word, as this college was at first con- 
stituted by Nicolaus, embraced only two orders of 
persons, namely, cardinal bishops and cardinal clerks 
or presbyters. And of course we are not to follow 
Onuphr. Panvlnus ''cited by Mabillon, Comment, in 
Ordmern Homan, in his Museum Italicum, tom. ii. p 
cxv.) who undoubtedly errs when he says that Alex- 
ander III. added the cardinal bishops to the college of 
cardinals. And they also are to be disregarded who 
suppose there were cardinal deacons in the electoral 
college from the beginning. There were indeed then, 
and there had long been, as there are at the present day, 
cardinal deacons at Rome, that is, superintendents of 
the dtakomce or churches from whose revenues the poor 
are supported and to which hospitals are annexed 
But Nicolaus committed the business of electing the 
pontiffs solely to such cardinals as were bishops and 4 S 
clerks, so that he excluded deacons. And hence in the 
diploma of the election of Gregory VII. the cardinals- 
are plainly distinguished from deacons. But this de- 
cree of Nicolaus could not acquire at all the force of a 
fixed law. “ It is evident,” says Anselm of Lucca 
( Lib. ii. contra Wibertum Antipapam, et ejus sequaces, 
in Canisius, Led. Antxq. tom. iii. par. i. p. 383), “ It is 
evident that the above-mentioned decree,” (of Nicolaus, 
for of that he is speaking) “ is of no importance, nor 
did it ever have any force. And by saying this I do 
not injure Pope Nicolaus of blessed memory, nor dero- 
gate at all from his honour.— Being a man he could not 
be secured against doing wrong.” Anselm is speaking 
especially of that part of the decree which secures to 
the emperors the right of confirming the elections of 
pontiffs ; but what he says is true of the whole decree. 

For those who were excluded by it from this most im- 
portant transaction, namely, first the seven palatine > 
judges as they were called, that is, the Primicertus , 
Secundicenus, Arcarius, SacceUarius , P^o tosen narius, * 
Pnmicerius Defensorum , and the A dminiculator ; next, 
the higher clergy who filled the more important offices, 
and also the inferior clergy, priests, deacons, &c. and 1 , 

lastly, the knights, citizens, and common people, com- 
plained that injury was done them; and they raised 
commotions and gave trouble to the cardinals whom 
Nicolaus had constituted [sole electors]. Therefore to 
appease these tumults Alexander III. thought proper 
to extend and enlarge the college of those now called 
cardinals in the restricted sense. And he accordingly 
added to the list of cardinals certain priests of high 
rank, namely, the prior or arch-presbyter of the Lateran 
church, the arch-presbyters of St. Peter and St. Maria 
Maggiore, and the abbots of St. Paul and St. Laurence 
without the walls; and after these the seven palatine 
judges which have been mentioned. See Cenni, Prarf. 
ad Coned. Lateran. Stephani 111. p. xix. ; Mabillon, 
Comment, ad Ord. Raman, ex Panmno, p. 1 15. By 
this artifice the higher clergy or those of superior rank, 
were vanquished and ceased to disturb the elections of 
the cardinals. For the heads of this body of clergy JhdM 
admitted into the electoral college, the rest couM 
neither effect nor attempt anything. The inferior 
clergy still remained. But they were reduced to silence 
i in the skua wav* for their leaders, the fwwtiwa.i dea- 
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the Romans at the instigation of Hilde- 
brand, then archdeacon and afterwards 
pontiff of Rome, proceeded without con- 
sulting Henry IV. not only to elect, but 
to consecrate Anselm the bishop of Lucca 
who assumed the name of Alexander II. 
When the news of this reached Apies, the 
mother of Henry, through the bishops of 
Lombardy, she assembled a council at 
Basle ; and to maintain the majesty and 
authority of her son then a minor, she 
there had Cadolaus, bishop of Parma, ap- 
pointed pontiff, who took the name of Hono- 
rius II. Hence a long and severe contest 
arose between the two pontiffs, in which 
Alexander indeed prevailed, but he could 
never bring Cadolaus to abdicate the pa- 
pacy 1 

9. This contest was a trifle compared 
with those direful conflicts which Alexan- 
der’s successor, Gregory VII whose former 
name was Hildebrand, produced and kept 
ip to the end of his life. He was a Tus- 
can of obscure parentage, first a monk of 
Cluny, then archdeacon of the church of 
Rome, and all along from the reign of Leo 
IX. he had governed the pontiffs by his 
counsels and influence ; when in the^ year 
1073 and during the very obsequies of 
Alexander, he was hailed pontiff by the 
united suffrages indeed of the Romans, 
but contrary to the mode of proceeding 
^joined by the decree of Hicolaus. When 
the election was laid before Henry IV. 
king of the Romans, by the ambassadors 
from Rome, he gave it his approbation; 
but greatly to his own injury aud to the 
detriment both of the church and the pub- 
lic.* For Hildebrand being elevated to 


cons or regionani , were admitted into the electoral | 
college; and after this the whole mass of deacons, 
sub-deacons, acolythists, &c. had to be quiet. But 
which of the pontiffs it was, whether Alexander III. or 
seme other, who admitted the principal deacons at 
Rome to the rank of cardinals, I have not been able to 
ascertain. This however I am sure of, that it was 
* done in order to pacify the inferior clergy, who were 
dissatisfied at the violation of their rights. When all 
the clergy, both the higher and the lower, were appeased, 
it was an easy matter to exclude the Roman people 
From the election of pontiffs. Hence on the death of 
Alexander III. when his successor, Victor III. [rather 
Lucius III . — Mur ] was to he chosen, the assent and 
approbation of neither the clergy nor the people were 
« sought as had always been done before ; but the college 
of cardinals alone, to the exclusion of the people, created 
the pontiff. And the same custom has continued down 
to the present age. Some tell us that Innocent II. 
[a.d. 1130] was chosen by the cardinals only, or 
without the voice of the clergy and people. See Pagi, 
Breviar . Pontif Romanor. tom. ii. p. 615. T grant it 
was so ; but it is also true that this election of Inno- 
cent was irregular and disorderly, and therefore was 
<no Example of the ordinary practice at that time. 

, L Ucrhelli, Italia Sacra , tom. ii. p. 166; Mascovius, 
mFimmts sub Henrico IF, et V, lib. L p- 7, &c.; Pagi, 
Breviar. Pontif, Roman, tom. ii. p. Steo, &c.; Mura- 
tori, Annali d* Italia, tom* vi. p. $14, &e. 

* The writers who describe the life and achievements 
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tbe chair of St. Peter, — a man of extraor- 
dinary abilities and competent to ^ the 
greatest undertakings, intrepid, sagacious, 
and full of resources, but beyond measure 
proud, pertinacious, impetuous, untracta- 
ble, and destitute of true religious princi- 
ple and piety, — he being elevated, I say, 
to tbe highest post in the Christian com- 
monwealth, laboured during his whole life 
to enlarge the jurisdiction and augment 
the opulence of the see of Rome, to sub- 
ject the whole church to the sole will and 
power of the pontiff, to exempt all clergy- 
men and all church property wholly from 
the jurisdiction of kings and princes, and 
to render all kingdoms tributary to St. 
Peter. The extravagance of his views 
and the vastness of his plans are. dis- 
coverable in those noted propositions, 
which from his name are called the Dic- 
tates of Hildebrand. 3 


of Gregory VII. are mentioned by Sagittarius, Intro- 
duct. ad Hist. Eccles. tom. i. p. 687, &c. and Schmidt, 
in his Supplem. tom. ii. p. 627, &c. But especially 
should be consulted the Acta Sanctor. tom. v. Mail, 
ad d. xxv. page 568, and Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. 
Ord. Bened. saecul. vi. par. ii. p. 406, &c. Add Vita 
Gregorii VII. by Dithmar, Francf. 1710, 8vo. and all 
those who have written the history of the contest be- 
tween the civil and the ecclesiastical powers, and of the 
controversy respecting investitures. [Also Hildebrand 
alt Papst Gregor. VII. und sein Zeitalter, by Voigt, 
Weimar, 1815, 8vo.— Mur. [This work of Voigt has 
been translated into French by Jager, third ed. J 842, and 
also into Italian ; for, though the work of a Protestant 
it is very popular among the Romanists from the fa- 
vourable view which it gives of Gregory’s character and 
policy. A new and enlarged edition of it appeared at 
Weimar in 1846. The English reader may consult 
with advantage the careful and impartial review of th< 
history ol this remarkable pope by Hallam in his Mid- 
dle Ages , vol. i. p. 539, &e. See also Bowden’s^ Lift 
and Pontificate of Gregory VII. Lond. 1840, 2 vols, 8vo, 
in defence of Gregory ; and Waadington’s Hi$t. of th* 
Church , vol. ii. p. 59— 90, for a fair and candid review 
of his policy and character ; but particularly G eseler 
Lehrbuch , &c. the whole of sec. 47, Cunningham’s 
transl. vol. ii.p. 156—179, for an accurate summary ol 
Gregory’s various measures and their result, with the 
important quotations and references in the notes. Mill- 
man recommends Stenzel, Geschichte Deutchlands 
unter den Frankis. Katsern, Leip. 1827. 2 vols. as con- 
taining much valuable information. Note on Gibbon’* 
Decl. and Fall, vol. x. p. 288.— R. 

s By the Dictates, or as some write it, the Dictate ol 
Hildebrand, are to be understood twenty-six short pro- 
positions relating to the supreme power of the Roman 
pontiffs over the whole church and over states. Thesi 
are found in the second book of the epistles of Gregory 
VII. inserted between the 55tb and 56th epistles. Set 
Harduin, Corictlia, tom. vi. par. i. p. 1304, and nearl\ 
all the Ecclesiastical Historians, large or small. Baro 
nius and Lupus, (whose full Commentary on thesi 
Dictates, which be considers most sacred, is amonj.* 
his Notes and Dissertations on the Councils, Opp 
tom. v. p. 164,) and nearly all the patrons and friend^ 
of the Roman pontiffs maintain, that these Dictate? 
were drawn up and ratified perhaps in some council 
by Gregory VII, himself; and therefore tbe protes- 
tants have not hesitated to ascribe them to Hildebrand 
But the very learned French writers, Launoi ( Epist. 
lib. vi. Ep. xiii. in his Opp. tom. v. par. ii. p. 309,, 
Natalis Alexander ( Hist. Ecctes. ssecul, xi. xii. tom. 
vi. diss. iii. p. 719,) Antony and Francis Pagi (tfc* 
former in his Critica in Baron . the latter in hie Brm 
oiarmm Pontif. Roman, tom. ii. p. 743,) Du Finnans 
many others zealously contend that these proposition- 
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10. Nearly the whole form of the Latin 
church therefore was changed by this pon- 
tiff; and the most valuable rights of coun- 
cils, of bishops, and of religious societies, 
were subverted and transferred to the Ro- 
man pontiff. The evil however was not 
equally grievous in all the countries of 
Europe ; for in several of them, through 
the influence of different causes, some sha- 
dow of pristine liberty and prescriptive 
right was preserved. As Hildebrand in- 
troduced a new code of ecclesiastical law, 
he would have introduced also a new code 
of civil law, if he could have accomplished 
fully his designs. For he wished to reduce 
all kingdoms into fiefs of St. Peter, i,e. 
of the Roman pontiffs ; and to subject all 

called Dictates were palmed upon Hildebrand by some 
crafty flatterer of the Romish see. And to prove this 
they allege that although some of those sentences ex- 
press very well the views of the pontiff, yet there are 
others among them which are clearly repugnant to his 
opinions as expressed in his epistles. The French 
have their reasons (which need not be here detailed) 
for not admitting that any pontiff ever spoke so arro- 
gantly and loftily of his own power and authority. I 
can readily concede that so far as respects the form 
and arrangement of these Dictates, they are not the 
work of Gregory. For they are void of all order and 
connexion, and many of them also of clearness and 
perspicuity. But Gregory, who was a man of no ordi- 
nary genius, if he had attempted to draw up and de- 
scribe what he conceived to be the prerogatives of the 
pontiffs, would have expressed with neatness and per- 
spicuity what he had revolved in his own mind. But 
the matter of these Dictates is undoubtedly Hilde- 
brand’s; for the greater part of them are found, 
couched in nearly the same terms, here and there in 
his epistles. And those which seem to deviate from 
some assertions in his epistles, may without much 
difficulty be reconciled with them. It is probable 
therefore that some person collected these sentences 
out of his epistles, partly the printed ones and partly 
such as are lost or unknown, and perhaps likewise 
from his oral declarations ; and then published them 
without judgment and without arrangement.— [The 
following are the principal propositions which com- 
pose these Dictates. I. That the Romish church was 
founded by our Lord alone. II. That the Romanpon- 
tiff alone is justly styled universal. III. That he 
alone can depose bishops and restore them. IV. 
That his legate has precedence of all bishops in a coun- 
cil, though he be of an inferior order, and can issue 
sentence of deposition against them. V. That the 
pope can depose absent persons. VI. That no person, 
among' other things, may live under the same roof 
with one excommunicated by the pope. VII. That 
the pope alone is competent as occasion shall require 
to enact new laws, to gather new congregations, to 
divide rich bishoprics, and to unite poor ones. VIII. 
viThat he alone can use the imperial insignia. IX. 
"That all princes should kiss his feet only. XII. That it 
, » for Mm to depose emperors. XVI. That no 
Council without his order is to be accounted a general 
eoup cflk XVIII. That his sentence Is not to be re- 
fey while he alone can review the 

|pe^saphS |,i ^' , j ^ ^ p h e rs. XIX. That he can be judged 
f§P% 'That no one may presume to eon- 
i " to the apostolic see. XXI. 

1 greater causes of every church should be 

np to that tee. XXII. That the Romish 
*221 T according to the scrip- 

turess, ever XXIV. That with his license subjects 

SsSwfewu’sssjay: 

rulers. See Hardrnn, CondUct, mm. rib par. i. p. 1304, 

Ac, — Mur . ^ 


causes of kings and princes and the interests 
of the whole world to an assembly of 
bishops who should meet annually at Rome. 1 
But neither he nor his successors could 
fully accomplish this arduous design, on 
account especially of the vigilance and 
firmness of the emperors, and of the kings 
of France and England. 

1 In confirmation of this most audacious design, proofs 
which are above all exception or doubt have been col- 
lected by learned men ; and still more may be collected 
from the epistles of this pontiff and from other ancient 
monuments. In his Epist. lib. ix. ep. iii. p. 1481 (I use 
all along the edition of Harduin, Concilia , tom. vi. par. 
i.) he prescribes this form of an oath to be taken by 
future kings of the Romans or emperors : — “ From this 
hour onward I will be faithful, with upright integrity, 
to the apostle Peter and to his vicar pope Gregory, and 
whatever the said P6pe shall command me under the 
following form, by time obedience I will observe with 
fidelity. And on the day when 1 shall first see him, I 
will with my own hands make myself a vassal (miles) 
of St. Peter and What is this but a feudal oath 

( ligium ) as the jurists call it, and a perfect vassalage 
(hominium) ? That the pontiffs of Rome derived all 
their civil power from the kings of France is a fact 
well known. And yet Gregory contended that the 
kingdom of France was tributary to the church of 
Rome ; and he directed his ambassadors to demand an 
annual contribution or tribute from the French. Lib. 
viii. ep. xxiii. p. 1476 : “You must declare to all the 
Franks and command them by true obedience, that 
each family is to pay annually at least one denarius to 
fc»t. Peter, if they recognise him as their father and 
shepherd according to ancient custpm.” It should be 
remembered that the phrase, by true obedience, herd 
used, denotes, as those versed in antiquities well know, 
that the injunctions and commands to which it was ’ 
annexed were to be inevitably obeyed. But in vain did 
Gregory lay this command upon the French ; for he 
never obtained the least tribute from them. In the 
same epistle he vainly asserts that Saxony was a fief of 
the Romish church, or that Charlemagne had pre- 
sented it to St. Peter. He insolently addresses Philip 
I. the king of France, in the following manner : (hb. 
vii. ep. xx. p. 1468 : “Strive to the utmost to make » 
St. Peter (i.e. the pontiff, St. Peter’s vicar) your 
debtor ; for in his hands are your kingdom and your 
soul, and he is able to bind and to loose you both in 
heaven and on earth.” He endeavoured to instil the * 
same principles into the Spaniards as into the French, 
lib. x. ep. vii. : “that the kingdom of Spain was from 
ancient times the property of St. Peter— and righteous- ’ 
ly belongs solely to the Apostolic see.” But in lib. x . 1 *• 
ep. xxvii. where he most earnestly inculcates the same 
doctrine upon the Spaniards, he has to acknowledge 
that the record of this important transaction was worn 
out and lost. Yet with the Spaniards he was rather ' 
more successful than with the French. For De Idarca, 
in his Hist, de Bearn , livr. iv. p. 331, 332, proves from 
ancient documents that the king of Aragon, and Ber- 
nard, count of Besalva, promised and paid an annual 
tax to our Gregory. And it might be* shown if there 
was room for it, that other Spanish princes did the 
same. William the Conqueror, a king of enlarged ; 
views and a most watchful guardian of his rights, whefi 
Gregory required him to pay St. Peter’s pence and to 1 
render his kingdom a fief of St. Peter, replied with 
spirit; “ Hubert your legate has admonished me to do 
fealty to you and your successors, and to be more care- 
ful to send the money which my predecessors were 
accustomed to remit to the Romish church. One of 
these I accede to, the other L do not. Fealty I have f - 
not done, nor will I d* it. The money when there shall * 
be opportunity shall be transmitted.” The letter of 
king William is in Baluze, Miscellanea, tom. vii. p. 127. 
With this answer Gregory had to be contented, fop ^ 
though he might fear no other he stood in fear of Wil- , 
Ham. To Geusa, king of Hungary, he writes,-#! il, ;A 
ep. ixx. p. 1316, thus: “ It cannot be unknown we think 
to your prudence, that the kingdom of Hungary is the t j 
property of the apostle Peter.*’ [He had beW Ub. ii ; ' 
ep. xisfc p. 12S3, written to Solomon, king of Hungary I 
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1 1 . Gregory was more successful in ex- estates both in Italy and out of it. A 
tending the territories of the Romish church second marriage of this very heroic and 
in Italy, and enlarging the patrimony of St. prosperous lady in the year 1089, with 
Peter. For he persuaded Matilda, the Guelph, the son of Guelph, duke of Ba- 
dauohter of Boniface the very opulent duke varia, contracted with the consent of the 
and°marquis of Tuscany, who was a very Roman pontiff Urban II. seemed to preju- 
powerful Italian princess and with whom dice this more than princely donation. But 
he was on terms of peculiar intimacy, after being repudiated by her husband in the 
the death of her first husband Godfrey the year 1095 and thus again made free and 
hump-backed, duke of Lorrain, and of her independent, Matilda in the year 1102 
mother Beatrix in the year 1076 or 1077, formally renewed the gift. 1 The pontiffs 
to make the church of Rome heir to all her indeed had to encounter severe contests, 

first with the emperor Henry V. and then * 

claiming that kingdom by virtue of an absolute sur- with others, respecting this splendid inhe- 

rit r so fortunate at last 
peror Henry II. after conquering it that it belonged to as to secure the whole of it to St. Peter ; 
St. Peter. And as Solomon had done hom&ge for it a ft er various Struggles and hazards they 

“ththfiL^ofh^wngSm^S he shall acknow- succeeded in obtaining no small share of it, 

ledge the Pope, and him only, to be his liege lord.- which they hold to this day. 8 

Mur A He laboured most zealously to bring the more 


^ence ^rv^b.^xf epf^ili 6 p" 1 The life and achievements of this extraordinary 

he per- princess (than whom the Roman church had nc 
suade Guelphf duke of Bavaria, and the other German stronger bulwark against the emperors, and Gregory 
suaae ijrueipn, h ,“’ to sub : ect their VII. no more obedient daughter) are described by Lu- 

Chiefs, by all the means a hi p. w >ft t »»“£)«» chtn> Me u in , Contelorius, Julius de Putea, and espe- 

“wfw?uld hara you ^monish Duke Guelph to do fallyby Florentini, in Monument, the Co™*™. 


would have you admonish Duke ttueiph to do t 

, of pater For we wish to place him wholly Matilda, written in Italian , and by Bachmi in his 

s* *Peter and to draw him in a special #**. Monasterti Podalironenns which was founded by 
in the bosom of St. Peter and to draw mm in a special ^ The ancient biographles of herj one by Donizo 

manner into Ids vassalag . y power influenced and another anonymous, are given by Leibnitz, in his 
ftS at pTer labour S bring them to dffeSy! 5 Scrip. Brumvicem. tom. i. p. 629, &c,; and by Mura, 
by love of S ^- J i Sf SSnm ark lib ii ep. li tori, in his Scrip. Rerum Italicar . tom. v. p. 335, &c. 

He itnn r0 ^t5l flatterv to persuade him « to com- with notes, and also the formula of her second donation 

the* prince mentioned above. Well worth perusing also are the 
J* 1 ™ JEJSu « Ind obtai n for it thesupport of his remarks concerning this woman of so masculine an 
sSccffilnt^ vinderstanding which are found 

ISfaeswsair; «R»aa£.'Ss5' 

m Jl o! BfS^todT'e^bookll ?15U^cimetoStome! * Some distinguished men taler from Um terms oi 
Sldttt hU fekfr)°^y ( 5fttom It R*ome*onty ter 61 ahodia^ossessionst amPnot lihe'terrh 

SSS55S: sSspff ess srxs a » sag rrsaaM 

vnsr-f^ssssstsiissstni 

c^inlvno^backward to perform suoh P offices, Petri— omnia bona me* jure proprietario, tanujinetune 

ft must beadmitted 

&5tg| *£JSr£&S2£2l 

rftotenctaedTdden Byzantines 3S 

[a Grecian golden «dn, of from twenty-three to twenty. £d «» 5 & 

four carats.— Schl\ See Du Mont s Corps Dtptoma- ... . .... — Drinceg , 


of Con^ople hdd l the -erelgtay^ M 

htat°of hietilwn tand^ot^ctntented^ with sere- the chmch ^ 

r^»SEs2S3P©» 

Kisrsvm* ^Yosr^&a^i 

^M^t^da^harc'^m'onet'rS'emSrfof'st 6 right of Inheritance or (alio quoamque jure ) by any 
would at this day have been one great emp ire oi di. ■% T i«w whatever.*' Certainly she excludes no 

^ter, ^tributary to Iki lMD WjjUyj* ■■ but b7^n| this y^compre, 

kings, feudal lords °5 this hensive language embraces all. Possibly; some on*? 

^SSS^irm£SSn h^ever m^ject and say. The church of Rom* 
onward the state of the whole of Europe was that the fiefs of the empire which 


yard me state ot « v£2E£ ! "3 ^ Te r conceded that the fiefs of the empire which 

and many S^r^SiBed Matilda possessed were included in this donation, and | 

££ therefore they claimed only heraUodlal possessions:!* 

am not sure that such was the fact ; many reasons.^ 
^go^ anrcotad^ey«^^^^^^^ tooe me to believe that the pontiffs wtoed tase^t 
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12. The design of Gregory VII. to raise 
tbe church above all human authority, and 
to render it perfectly free and independent, 
was obstructed especially by those two 
capital vices of the European clergy, con- 
cubinage and simony. The Roman pontiffs 
from the time of Stephen IX. had combated 
with zeal, but without much success on 
account of their inveteracy, these monstrous 
vices. 1 Gregory therefore in the second 

their church all the estates of Matilda. But allow it to 
be so : as X cannot now go into the inquiry, that fact 
will not disprove what I contend for. Our inquiry is 
not how moderate were the Roman pontiffs in claiming 
the property bequeathed to them by Matilda, but what 
is the import of the words used in the bequest. 

* Monstrous vices we may justly call them ; for, 
although no honest man will deny that in hunting 
down these vices, Gregory violated not only the prin- 
ciples of religion hut also those of natural justice and 
equity, and committed deeds without number which were 
most incompatible with the character he professed to 
sustain, yet It must be acknowledged that evils of no 
slight magnitude resulted from both these vices of the 
clergy to the church and to civil society ; and that it | 
was necessary restraint should be laid upon them. 
Very many among the married clergy were pious and 
upright men, whom Gregory ought to have spared. 
But thpre were also in all parts of Europe a vast num- 
ber, not only of priests and canons, but likewise of 
monks, implicated in illicit amours ; Who kept concu- 
bines under the name of wives which they dismissed at 
their pleasure, substituting others and often a plurality 
in their place; who basely squandered the property of 
the churches and colleges which they served, even 
dividing it among their spurious offspring, and com- 
mitted other insufferable offences. How extensive the 
crime of simony had become in this century, and what 
pernicious effects it produced everywhere, will be mani- 
fest from those examples (not to mention innumerable 
others) which the Benedictine monks have interspersed 
in various parts of their Gallia Christiana. I will 
give a few specimens. In the first volume of this ex- 
cellent work. Append. Docunrt. p. 5, we have the docu- 
ment by which Bernard, a viscount, and Froterius. a 
bishop, give or rather openly sell to Bernard Almar 
and to his son the bishopric of Alby, reserving to 
themselves a large part of its revenues. Immediately 
after follows a writing of Pontius, a count, in which he 
bequeaths to his wife this bishopric of Alby [and 
moieties of another bishopric and an abbey ; the rever- 
sion of which at her death was to belong to his chil- 
dren]: “ Ego Pontius dono tibi dilectae sponsae meae 
episcopatum Albiensem— cum ipsa eccleria et cum 
omni adjaoentia sua — et medietatem de episcopatu 
Nemanso— et medietatem de Abbatia S. iEgidii: — 
post obitum tuum remaneat ipsius alodis ad infantes 
qui de me erunt creati.*’ Similar and even worse in- 
stances are stated, p. 24, 37, and elsewhere. In vol. ii. 
Append. Docum. p. 173, there is a letter of the clergy 
of Limoges, in which they humbly entreat William, 
count of Aquitain, that he would not sell the bishopric 
[and to givethem a pastor, not a devourer of the flock] : 
“ Rogamus tuam pietatem, ne propter mundiale lucrum 
I yen das S. Stephani locum ; quia si tu vendis episco- 
* palia* ipse nostra mandueabit communia. — Mitte nobis 
,qviign custodem, non devoratorem.” In vol. ii. p. i 79, 

- Ad^nar, viscotint of Limoges, laments that he “had 
heretofore simoniacally sold the charge of souls to 
t ifbboil f who- > p|irchased of him.” In fact, it appears 
i from authors- jind documents which are above all ex- 
licentiousness of this age in buying 
sacred offices exceeded all bounds and 
all .credibility. * I will subjoin only one short 
extract fromAbbq's &poJogeticum in Pithceus, Codet 
Canon-^c^fdm^onmnat, p. 398, which is worthy of 
notdc%&eM^Hs the.argu.ment by which the traders 
in sacrecTo||c^^^npted.to justify their base conduct : 
“ There seemfipbe ataukt nothing appertaining to the 
church which % not^tt upon sale; viz, bishoprics, 
presbyterships, deaconri<% and the other lower orders, 
archdeaconries also, deanmes,. sii|^dutendencies, trea- 


year of his. reign, or a.d. 1074, attacked 
them with increased energy and firmness ; 
for in a council held at Rome he renewed 
all the laws of the former pontiffs against 
simony, severely forbidding the sale of 
ecclesiastical benefices; and enacted that 
no priests should henceforth marry, and 
that such as now had either wives or con- 
cubines should relinquish either them or 
their sacred office. After these enactments 
he wrote letters to all bishops, requiring 
them to obey these decrees on pain of in- 
curring severe punishments, and also sent 
ambassadors into Germany to Henry 1V\ 
king of the Romans, demanding of him a 
council for trying the causes of those es- 
pecially who were contaminated with 
simony. 

13. Both these decrees appeared very 
proper, salutary, and accordant with the 
principles of the religion of the age ; for it 
was then maintained that priests should be 
elected and that they ought to live single. 
Yet both gave rise to the most lamentable 
contentions and to very great calamities. 
When the decree respecting; celibacy was 
promulgated, .serious tumults were sjpscited 
in most of the countries of Europe, bfrthose 
priests who were connected with either 
lawful wives or concubines ;* many of whom* 


surers’ offices, baptisteries.” — “And these traffickers 
are accustomed to offer the cunning excuse that they J 
do not buy the blessing by which the grace of the Holy 
Spirit is conveyed, but the property of the church 01 
the possessions of the bishop ” [non se emere benedic- 
tionem, qua percipitur gratia Spiritus Sancti, sed res ] 
ecclesiarum, vel possessiones episcopi]. An acute dis- ' 
tinction truly! I^ee also what Glaber Radnlphus, lfh. v. I 
cap. v. says of the Italian churches in the middle of 
this century: “All ecclesiastical offices were at that 
time as much accounted things vendible as merchandise 
is in a common market.” — Schl 
* The histories of these times are full of the commo- 
tions excited by those priests who had either wives or 
concubines. For an account of the insurrections 
amorig the German priests, see Sigonius, De Regno 
Italics , lib. ix. tom. ii. p. 557 ; and Tengnagel’s Col- 
lectio Veter. Monumentor. p. 45, 47, 54, &c. and the 
other writers of German history. [Two councils were 
held in Germany, one at Erfurth and the other at 
Mentz, in which the papal decree against the marriage 
of priests was made known. But in both, tumults 
were excited ; and the adherents of the pope were in 
jeopardy of their lives, especially the abp. of Mentz 
and the papal legate the bp. of Chur. The German 
clergy said, “ they would rather lose their priesthood 
than part with their wives. Let him who despises men 
see whence he can procure angels for the churches.” 
See Trithemius in Chron. Hirsaug. and Lambert of 
Aschaffenb. ad. ann. 1074. — The clergy of Passim when 
the papal prohibition was published said to their bp. 
Altmamv“ That they neither could nor would abandon 
the custom which it was clear they had followed from 
ancient times under all preceding bishops.” The 
French also declared in an assembly at Paris, that they 
would not suffer the pope’s insupportable yoke to be 
laid upon them. See Mansi, Suppl. Condi, tom. ii. pf 
b.—SchJ..] Ofthe commotions in England William jtr 
Paris treats. Hist. Major* lib. i. p, 7. For those imCfose 
Netherlands and France, see the epistles of thS^pgy 
of Cambray to those of Bremen in behalf of their 
wives, in Mabillon’s Annal. Benedict tom. : w. p. 63& 
and the epistle ofthe clergy of Noyon to those Uf Cam- 
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especially in the Italian province of Milan, 
were willing rather to relinquish the priest- 
hood than to part with their wives ; and 
accordingly they seceded from the church 
of Rome, and branded the pontiff and his 
adherents who condemned the marriage of 
priests with the odious appellation of 
Paterini , that is, Manichaeans. 1 The im- 
partial however, though they wished priests 
to lead single lives, blamed Gregory for 
two things: first, that he fell indiscrimi- 
nately upon the virtuous and the profligate 
with equal severity, and dissolved the most 
honourable marriages, to the great dis- 
grace, hazard, and grief of husbands, wives, 
and children ; 4 and secondly, that he did 

bray, in Mabilion’s Museum Italicum, tom. i. p. 128. 
How great a commotion this thing produced in Italy, 
and especially among the Milanese, is fully stated by 
Arnulph senior and Landulf, historians of Milan; 
extant with notes, in Muratori, Script. Rerum Italic. 
tom. iv. p. 36, &c. Each of these historians favours 
the marriage of priests, in opposition to Gregory and 
the pontiffs. 

1 Paterini was one of the names by which the Pauli- 
cians or Manichseans were designated in Italy (who are 
well known to have migrated from Bulgaria to Italy in 
this age), and who were the same as were also called 
Cathari. In process of time this became the common 
ippeliation of all heretics ; as might easily be shown 
oy many examples, from writers of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Respecting the origin of the 
name there are many opinions, the most probable of 
which is that which derives it from a certain place 
called Patarla, where the heretics held their meetings. 

, And a past of the city of Milan is still vulgarly called 
Pattatfa, or Contrada de' Pattari. See the notes on 
Arnulphus MedMan. in Muratori, Script. Rer. ltalicar. 
tom. iv. p. 39. Saxius ad Sigonium, De Regno Italice, 
lib. ix. Opp. Sigon. tom. ii. p*. 536. An opinion has 
prevailed, perhaps originating from Sigonius, that this 
name was given at Milan to those priests who retained 
their wives contrary to the decrees of the pontiffs, and 
who seceded from the Romish church. But it appears 
from Arnulph and other ancient writers, that it was 
not the married priests who were called Paterini, but 
that these priests gave that appellation, by way of 
reproach, to such friends of the ponl iffs as disapproved 
of the marriage of clergymen. See Arnulph, lib. Hi. 5 
cap. x. ; and the copious and learned proofs of this fact 
by Pagi, Critica inAnnal Baron, tom. iv. ad ann. 1058, 
sec. iii.; and Muratori, Antiq. Ital. Medit JEm, tom. 
v. p. 82. Nor need we look farther for the origin of 
this term of reproach. For the Manichseans and their 
brothers, the Paulicians, were opposed to marriage, 
which they considered as an institution of the evil 
demon; and therefore such as held the marriage of 
priests to be lawful and right, by applying the desig- 
nation Paterini to the pontiffs and their adherents who 
prohibited such marriages, would represent them as 
following the opinions of the Manichseans. 

* For there was a vast difference among those priests 
who were more attached to their women than to the 
decrees of the pontiffs; all of them being by no means 
equally censurable. The better sort of them, among 
whom those of Milan stood conspicuous, also those of 
the Netherlands and some others, only wished to live ac- 
cording to the laws of the Greek church ; maintaining 
that it should be allowed to a priest before his ordina- 
tion to marry one wife, a virgin, and no more. And 
they supported their opinions by the authority of 
Ambrose. ’See Puricellus, Dies, utrum S. Ambrodus 
(Eero mo Mediolan. permiserit , ut Virgird semel mtbere 
poment ; republished in Muratori, Script. Rer. ltalicar. 
totmur»p. 223, &c. With this class of priests Gregory 
ana me other Roman pontiffs ought, as some advocates 
of the pontiffs have themselves Acknowledged, to have 
been mere indulgent than to those who claimed the 
right of marrying many wives, and those who advocated 


not correct the married clergy with mode- 
ration and with ecclesiastical penalties only, 
bat delivered them over to the civil magis- 
trates to be prosecuted, deprived of their 
property, and subjected to indignities and 
sufferings of various kinds. 5 

14. This first conflict gradually subsided 
in process of time, through the firmness 
and perseverance of the pontiff ; nor was 
there any one among the European sove? 
reigns disposed to become the patron of 
clerical matrimony. But the conflict 
arising from the other law (that for the 
suppression of simony), was extremely 
difficult to be settled; and being pro- 
tracted through many years, it involved 
both the church and the state in very great 
calamities and distress. 4 Henry IV. re- 
ceived indeed the legates of the pontiff in 
a gracious manner, and he commenced the 
pontiff’s design of putting an end to 

concubinage. The case of the monks also, whose vows 
bound them to perpetual celibacy, was very different 
from that of priests who were unwilling to be separated 
from their children and their lawful wives, whom they 
had espoused with upright intentions. 

3 Theodoric of Verdun, Epistola ad Gregorium VII 
in Martene's Thesaurus Anecdotor. tom. i. p. 208. 

“ They put me to the greatest confusion for this, that 
I should ever admit of a law for restraining the incon- 
tinence of the clergy, by the intemperate proceedings oj 

laymen ” (per laicorum insanias ) “ Nor must you 

suppose that persons of these sentiments, when* they 
bring forward such vindications, wish to encourage 
incontinence in the clergy. They sincerely desire to 
see them lead blameless lives; ■'Jmt they wish to have 
only the restraints of ecclesiastical terrors, as is proper, 
held out to them” (nec airier, quam oportet, ecclesi- 
astics ultionis cenxuram, intentari gaudent.) 

4 We have numerous histories, both ancient and 

modern, of this famous cojitest about Investitures, which 
was so calamitous tom large part of Europe, and which 
being commenced by Gregory VII. was carried on by 
him and the succeeding pontiffs on the one part, and by 
the emperors Henry IV. and %. on the other. Yet 
few if any of these histories aw entirely impartial. 
For all the writers espouse the cause either of the 
popes or of the emperors and they decide the contro- 
versy, not (as in my jpinion they should do) by the 
laws then in force and according to the principles then 
universally admitted, but according to a supposed 
system of laws and the opinions of the present age. 
The principal ancient writers on the side of Gregory 
are collected by th£<b°ted Jesuit Gretzer, in his Apolo- 
gia pro Gregorio VIE which was published separately, 
and also in his Opp. t tom. vi. Those who defend 
Henry IV. are collected by Goliastus in his Replicatio 
contra Gretserum, et Apologia pro Henrico IV. Hanov. 
1611, 4to. Of the moderns, besides the Centuriatores , 
Magdeburgenses, Baronins, the writers of Germanic 
and lltalian history, and the biographers of Matilda, 
the reader may conduit Schilterus, De Libertate Eccle - 
sice Germanics , lib. iv. p. 481, &c.; Thomasius, His- 
toria Contention is inter Imnerium et Sacerdotium; 
Meibomius, De Jure Investitures Episcopalis, in the 
Scrip. Rer. Germanicarum , tom. iii ; ©ithmar, Histl 
Belli inter Impenum et Sacerdotium , Francf. ffl 4, I 
8vo, and others. Superior to all these in learning is 
Noris, in his Istoria delle Investiture delfa Ihgnitii * 
Ecclesinstiche. which was published after the death of 
this great man, Mantua, 1741, fol. It a veryiearned 
work, but unfinished and defective ; an4 “what is not 
surprising in a friend of the pontiffs Or a cardinal, not 
candid towards the adversaries of the pontiffs dr the , 
emperors. With advantage may be also consulted 
Mascov’s Commentary de Rebus Imperii Germans xuk 
Henrico IV. et V. Lips. 1749, 4to. A ‘ '* 
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simony. But neither he nor the German 
bishops would grant leave to the legates to 
assemble a council in Germany, for the 
purpose of trying those who were guilty 
of simony. The next year therefore, a.d. 
1075, in a new council at Rome, Gregory 
proceeded still further; for in the first 
place he excommunicated some of the 
favourites of king Henry, whose advice 
and assistance he was said to have used 
in the sale of benefices, and also certain 
bishops of Germany and Italy ; and in the 
next place, he decreed that “whoever 
should confer a bishopric or abbacy or 
should receive an investiture from the 
hands of any layman should be excom- 
municated.” 1 For it had long been cus- 
tomary with the emperors and kings and 
princes of Europe to confer the larger 
benefices and the government of monas- 
teries by the delivery of a ring and a staff. 
And as this formal inauguration of the bi- 
shops and abbots was the main support, 
both of the power claimed by kings and 
emperors to create whom they chose bi- 
shops and abbots, and also of the licentious 
sale of sacred offices to the highest bidders, 
or of simony, the pontiff judged that the 
custom ought to be wholly extirpated and 
abolished.* 


1 See Pagi, Critica in Baronium, tom. iv. ad ann. 
1075; Noris, I tori a delle Investiture, p. 39, &c. Impus, 
Scholia et Biss, ad Concilia , Opp. tom. vi. p. 39, &c. 
44, &c. 

* I must be allowed here to go into an investigation 
respecting the rite of inaugurating bishops and abbots 
with the ring and staff, because it is misunderstood 
by many and not very intelligibly explained by others. 
Among these last I may place the name of Henry 
Noris, the author of the Istoria delle Investiture ; for 
in chap. iii. p. 56, where he treats of the motives which 
induced Gregory to prohibit investitures, though he 
states many things well and better than other writers 
do, yet he does not see through the whole thing, and 
he omits some circumstances important to be known. 
The investiture itself of bishops and abbots undoubtedly 
commenced at the time when the emperors, kings, 
and princes of Europe conferred on them the possession 
and use of territories, forests, fields, and castles. For 
according to the laws of those times (and they have 
not yet ceased to operate), persons holding territories, 
&c. by favour of the emperors and sovereigns, were 
not considered to be in legal possession of them until 
they had repaired to the court, sworn fealty to the 
, sovereign, and received from his hand the token of the 
' transfe^ and dominion of the property., But the mode 
' " of inaugurating or investing bishops and abbots with 
^e idng.and the staff or crozier (which are the in- 
, sigitfaof the sacred office) was of later date, and 
, , introduced at the time when the emperors and kings, 
i i subverting the free elections which the ecclesiastical 
' l assumed to -themselves the power not 

! but also of selling sacerdotal and 

offices, at their pleasure. At first, the erri- 
' and kings banded , over to men of. the sacred 

order?; the same tokens of transferred use arid posses- 
Id soldiers, knights, count#, and 
approached the throne as vassals, namely, 
written insfru.jwenm twjss, and other things’. 
Humbert, a cardinal church, who wrote 

* before the contest about investitures was moved by 
Gregory VII. fn hisjibi life "Mmmacos^ cap. 
xi. (In Marten e, Thesatm. v. 787), 


15. But Henry was not dismayed at the 
decree of the pontiff. He acknowledged 
indeed that he had done wrong in selling 
sacred offices, and he promised amend- 


says : “ The secular authority favoured the ambitious 
who coveted ecclesiastical dignities and benefices, first 
by making request for them, next by threats, and after- 
wards by formal grants ; and in all this finding no one 
gamsaying them, none who took up the pen or opened 
the mouth and complained, they proceeded to what was 
still greater ; and now under the name of investiture 

give, first, a written instrument, or deliver any 

sort of green twigs, and then staffs 

which horrid abomination has become so well estab- 
lishedHhat it is accounted the only canonical way, and 
what the ecclesiastical rule is, is neither known nor 
thought of.” — And this custom of inaugurating or 
investing clergymen or laymen in the same manner 
would doubtless have continued unchanged, had not 
the clergy, who had the legal power and right of elect- 
ing their bishops and abbots, artfully eluded the designs 
of the emperors and sovereigns. For as soon as their 
bishop or abbot was dead, without delay and in due 
form they elected a successor to him and caused him 
to be consecrated. And the consecration having taken 
place, the emperor or prince who had proposed to give 
or sell that office to some one of his friends, was now- 
obliged to desist from his purpose, and to confirm the 
person who was elected and consecrated. There is 
not room here tor examples and proofs of this shrewd 
management of the canons and monks, by which they 
eluded the Intentions of emperors and kings to sell or 
gne away sacred offices; but many may be collected 
out of the records of the tenth century. For this rea- 
son the sovereigns, that they might not lose the power 
of conferring the sacred offices on whom they pleased, 
required the insignia ot suih offlt'es, namely, the Staff 
and ring, immediately after the decease of a bishop, to 
be transmitted to them. For, according to ecclesiasti- 
cal law, official power is conveyed by delivering the 
staff and ring; so that these being carried away, if the 
clergy should elect any one for their bishop, he could 
not be consecrated in due form. And every election, 
till it had been ratified by consecration, could be set 
aside without violation of ecclesiastical law ; nor could 
a bishop elect perform any episcopal function till he 
was consecrated. As soon therefore as any one of the 
higher officers in the" church died, the magistrate of 
the city where he lived, or the governor ol the province, 
seized upon his staff and ring, and transmitted them 
to court. Ebbo, In his life Of Otto of Bamberg (who 
lived in the court of Henry IV.) lib. I. sec. 8, 9 (in 
the Acta Sanctor. Mensis Juln , tom. i. p. 426), says: 
u Soon after, the ring and the pastoral staff of the 
bishop of Bremen were brought to the royal court. 
For at that period the church had not free elections, 
........but when any bishop was about to go the way 

of all the earth, presently the commandants of his ! 
city transmitted his ring and pastoral staff to the 
palace; and thus by royal authority, after consulting 1 

with his courtiers ....he placed a suitable prelate L 

over the bereaved people After a few days again, l 

the ring and pastoral staff of the bishop of Bamberg ' 
were transmitted to our lord the emperor. Which ' 
being told abroad many nobles ......... flocked to the ' 

royal court, who endeavoured to obtain one of these 1 

either by price or by petition.”. The emperor or 

king then delivered the ring And staff to whom he J f , 
pleased; after which the person thus Inaugurated and - 
appointed bishop repaired to the metropolitan to whom' it' 
it belonged to perform the consecration, and delitBered L 
over to him the staff and ring’ received from ttie em- 
peror, that he might jaggin receive these insignia of hil 
power' from the hands of the metropolitan. Tfrqs the, 
new bishops and abbots received the ring ahdsbkff 
twice ; first from" the hand of the king or dffiperor, 1 
and then frorriiJfee metropolitan by wham’ they were 
consecrated. Hnniberh Simdniacos, lib. iii. cap. 

vi. in SThrtene, Ihesaur. Anecdot. tqm; v. p. 
u Being thus consecrated” (i, e, Invested by 
%t>r), “the intruder domes upon the clergy, the prnple, 
..the sacred order, as their master, before hejr kiwa* 
by them, sought after, »or aske%fon And If goes to 
not to bejudge|bybim, b«f>dk^ 
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ment ; but he could by no means be m- 
duced to give up the power of appointing 
bishops and abbots, and the investiture so 
closely connected with that power. Gre- 


him For what does it signify or profit to give up 

the staff and ring which he brings with him ? I s it 
because they were given to him by a layman ? why 
is that given up which is already held, unless it be 
either that the ecclesiastical benefice may be again 
sold under this form of enjoining or giving, or that the 
former sale may be confirmed by being subscribed to 
by the metropolitan and his suffrages ; or at least that 
the appearance of a lay-ordination may be concealed 
under some cloak and colour of a clerical proceed- 
ing ?*• 

What king or emperor first introduced this custom 
of appointing prelates by delivery of the staff and ring 
is uncertain. According to Adamus Bremensis (Hist. 
Ec. lib. i. cap. xxxii. p. 10, and cap. xxxix. p. 12, in 
Lindenbrog’s Script. Septcntrion.) as early as. the ninth 
century, Lewis the Meek conferred on new bishops the 
right of enjoying the revenues of the churches they 
ruled, by d eli very of a staff or shepherd’s crook. But 
I suspect that Adam described the events of the former 
centuries in accordance with the customs of his own 
age, which was the eleventh century. For in the ninth 
century most emperors and kings allowed bishops to be 
created by the suffrages of the clergy and people ; so 
that such an inauguration was then unnecessary. See 
the remarks of Papebroch against Adam. Brem. in the 
Acta Sanctor. Febr. tom. i. p. 557. Humbert states 
flib. iii. Contra Simoniac. cap. vii p. 780, and cap. xi. 
p. 787) that this custom commenced in the age of Otho 
the Great, and I am much inclined to that opinion. At 
least the learned men who have treated explicitly on 
the origin of investitures have adduced nothing which 
dissuades me from receiving this opinion. See Tho- 
massin, Discip . Ecclesiee ciica Benef. tom. ii. lib. ii. 
p. 434 i and Natal. Alexander, Hist. Ecclcs. ssecul. xi. 
xii. diss. iv. p. 725. The same Humbert relates ( ubi 
supra, cap. vii. p. 780) that the emperor Henry, the son of 
Conrad (i.e. Henry III. surnamed Niger) wished to 
abrogate these investitures, but was prevented by 
various circumstances ; but that Henry I. the king of 
France, threw everything into confusion, and was ex- 
cessively addicted to simony, against whom therefore 
Humbert inveighs most vehemently. 

In this method of inaugurating bishops and abbots 
by delivery of the ring and staff, there were two things 
especially which displeased the Roman pontiffs. First, 
that by it the ancient privilege of electing bishops and 
abbots was entirely subverted, and the power of creating 
prelates was placed wholly in the hands of the kings 
and emperors. This objection appeared a fair one, and 
perfectly accordant with the religious principles of that 
age. Secondly, it was extremely offensive to them that 
the insignia of spiritual power — namely, the staff and 
ring — should be conveyed by the hands of laymen, i.e . 
of profane persons, which seemed to them very like to 
sacrilege. Humbert, who wrote, as already stated, an- 
terior to the contest between Gregory and Henry, has 
a long complaint on this subject, Contra Simoniac . lib. 
iii. cap. vi. p. 779, 795. I will' subjoin some of his 
language : — “ What business have laymen to distribute 
the ecclesiastical sacraments and episcopal or pastoral 
grace ; that is, the curved staffs and rings by which 
episcopal consecration is especially performed and be- 
comes valid, and on which it wholly depends ? For the 
curved staff denotes the pastoral care which is com- 
mitted to them ; and the ring is emblematical of the 
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„ . . .admonishing preachers that they 
|t t he wisdom of God in a mystery with 
;Whoirer thereforl presume to, initiate any 
~ 'a. undoubtedly claim for themselves 
* m, the whold pastoral Authority/ 

M was certainly good, if not according 

i at feast according to the opinions of that 
staff and the ring were viewed as the em- 
. ‘itfial things, and whoever conferred these 
'was supposed to confer along with them ^pi- 
authority and power. . s. > * 

these considerations ft will be ? 


g.ory therefore, well knowing that many of 
the German princes, especially those of 
Saxony, were alienated from Henry, deemed 
this a favourable opportunity to extend 
and to establish his authority; and sending 
ambassadors to Goslar he summoned the 
king to Rome, there to answer before a 
council to the charges brought against 
him. The king, who was a high-minded 
prince and of an ardent temperament, 
being extremely indignant at this mandate, 
immediately called a convention of Ger- 
man bishops at Worms ; and there accus 
ing Gregory of various crimes, pronounced 
him unworthy of the pontificate, and ap- 
pointed a meeting for the election of a new 
pontiff . 1 Gregory on the other hand, upon 
receiving this sentence by the king’s mes- 
sengers and letters, interdicted him from 
the communion, deposed him. from the 
throne, and absolved his subjects from 
their oath of allegiance to him . 8 War 
being thus declared on both sides, the 


was thit Induced 
the inauguration 



staff and ring. In the first council at Rome he left the 
subject of investitures untouched, and sought merely 
to abolish simony and restore the ancient right of elec- 
tion to the societies of priests and monks. Nor had 
the former pontiffs who opposed simony aimed at any- 
thing more. But when he afterwards learned that the 
practice of investitures was so closely connected with 
the power of kings and emperors to confer the higher 
sacerdotal offices, and with its adjunct simony, that it 
could not well be separated from them, he now assailed 
that practice that he might pluck up the evil which he 
opposed by the root. Thus we see the true grounds of 
the contest between the pontiff and the emperor. <*Gre- 
gory did not oppose investitures universally and a&buch. 
but only that species of investitures which was' then 
practised. He did not object to the bishops and abbots 
swearing fealty to the kings and emperors, and ac- 
knowledging themselves their vassals and tenants; nor 
did he forbid an investiture which should be made by 
an oral declaration or a written instrument, for this 
mode of investiture he conceded to the kings of France 
and England ; perhaps also he allowed a sceptre to be 
used in the transaction, as CaHstus II. afterwards did. 
But he would not tolerate an investiture by the insignia 
of the sacred office,, much less an investiture previous 
to consecration,; and least* of all an investiture sub- 
versive of the free election of bishops and ' abbots. 

* The Council of Worms was composed of a “ very 
great number of bishops and abbots^ from,* all parts ol 
Germany. Hugo, a displaced cardinal, Appeared there 
and painted the life and character of Gregory, in the 
blackest colours. Tire whole, assembly, with the ex- 
ception of tWO bishops, subscribed his condemnation. 
Henry’s letter to the jpontiff .concludes thus: “Thou 
therefore condemned % this anathema and by the de- 
cision of all . Our bishops, descend, quit the apostolic 
chair you hag» invaded let another ascend it who will 
pollute reli#on by no violences, but will teach the 
sound doctrines of St. Peter. We Henry, by the grace 
of God, king, with all our bishops, say to you, descend.” 
See Harduin, Cmcil *4 tom. vi. par. i. p. 1563 — Mur. 

s Gregory's excommunication of Henry is drawn up 
in the form of an address to St. Peter, statingwhat he 
iecreed and why. It contains these words: t£ Hac 
fiducia fretus, pro ecclesiae tuae honore et defen. 
stoned eilfcparte omnlpotentis Dei, Patris et Filii el Spi 
Sancti," per fcuam potestatem et auctoritatem, Henrico 
regifilio Henrici Imperatoris, qui contra tuam eCcle- 
siam inaudlta su perbia* insurrexit, totius regni Teuto- , 
nicorum et Italia gubemaculo contradiqo; et omnes 
Christianos a vinculo juramienti, quod, sibi fe'eere vel 
facient, absolvo ; et ut nuRus ei sictjtt regi servlat. te 


Jose so ! terdico.” See Harduin, Concilia, toh^'vi. pail Lp* #566. 5 
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church as well as the state was rent into 
two factious, one party supporting the 
king and the other the pontiff ; and the 
evils resulting from this schism were im- 
mense. 

16. The first who revolted from Henry 
were the chiefs of Swabia, at the head of 
whom was Rudolph, duke of Swabia. Next 
followed the Saxons, who had long been 
inimical to the king. Both were advised 
by the pontiff to elect a new king, in case 
Henry would not comply with the will of 
the church ; and they assembled at Tribur 
in the year 1076 to deliberate on this very 
important subject. The result of the de- 
liberation was, that the decision of the 
controversy between the king and the 
princes should be referred to the Roman 
pontiff, who should be invited to attend 
the diet of Augsburg the ensuing year 
for that purpose ; and that the king 
during the intervening time should lead a 
private life, yet with this condition an- 
nexed, that unless he obtained absolution 
from the anathema within the year, he was 
to lose the kingdom. Henry therefore, 
with the advice of his friends, determined 
to go into Italy and implore the clemency 
of the pontiff. But the journey did not 
secure to him the advantages he hoped for. 
He obtained indeed, though with difficulty, 
from the pontiff, then residing at the castle 
of Canosa with Matilda, the great patro- 
ness of the church, the pardon of his sins, 
after standing for three days together, in 
the depth of winter, in February, a.d. 
1077, barefooted and bareheaded and 
meanly clad, within the walls of the castle, 
professing himself a penitent. But the 
pontiff deferred the discussion and decision 
of his right to the throne till the conten- 
tion of the princes should meet; and in 
the mean time wholly interdicted his 
wearing the ornaments or exercising the 
functions of royalty. The Italian princes 
and bishops [who had been Henry’s sup- 
porters] were most indignant at this con- 
vention or compromise, and threatened the 
king with a deposition and other evils ; so 
that Henry soon after violated the agree- 
ment^ and, contrary to the command of 
ffi Ajte r, resumed the regal character which 
he aside. The princes of Swabia 
iind S|gtey hearing of this met in conven- 
tion* al^forzheim, in the month of March 
v i>. f 077, and by a unanimous vote 
idected Rudolph, the duke of Swabia, 
king. 1 

1 fhe ancient and modern writers of Italian and 
Gear -nan history have givln ample relations of these 
in. 1 subsequent events, though not all 6f them with 
equal fidelity and accuracy. 1 consulted the ori- 
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17* A violent war now commenced both 
in Germany and Italy. In Italy Gregory, 
with the forces of the Normans, who were 
sovereigns of Lower Italy and whom he 
had drawn over to his party, and those of 
the famous Matilda, a very heroic princess, 
resisted not unsuccessfully the Lombards 
who fought for Henry. In Germany Henry 
with his confederates encountered Rudolph 
and his associates, but not with good suc- 
cess. Gregory fearing the dubious issue of 
the war wished to be accounted neutral for 
some years. But taking courage after the 
unfortunate battle of Henry with the 
Saxons at Fladenheim in the year 1080, 
he excommunicated Henry a second time, 
and sending a crown to Rudolph, pro- 
nounced him the legitimate king of Ger- 
many.* In revenge Henry, supported by 
the suffrages of many of the German and 
Italian bishops, again deposed Gregory the 
same year in a council at Mentz; and a 
little after in a convention at Brixen in the 
Tyrol, he created the archbishop of Ra- 
venna, Guibert, supreme pontiff, who sub- 
sequently took the name of Clement III. 
when consecrated at Rome a.d. 1084. 

18. A few months after,. Rudolph the 
enemy of Henry died at Merseburg, in 
consequence of a wound received in battle 
at the river Elster. Therefore the follow- 
ing year, a.d. 1081, the king marched with 
his army into Italy, intending if possible 
to crush Gregory and his adherents ; for if 
these were subdued, he hoped the commo- 
tions in Germany might be easily quelled. 
He made several campaigns with various 
success against the forces of Matilda ; twice 
he besieged Rome in vain ; but at length 
in the year 1 084 he became master of the 
greatest part of that city ; placed Guibert ; 
whom he had made pontiff in the chair of ; 
St. Peter with the title of Clement III. ; j 
was by him crowned emperor and saluted 
as such by the Romans ; and he now laid 
close siege to the castle of St. Angelo in 
which his enemy Gregory was shut up. 
But Robert, the Norman, duke of Calabria 
and Apulia, delivered the pontiff from his 
siege ; and as it was not safe for him to 
remain at Rome, carried him with him to i 
Salerno. And here it was in the year fol- 
lowing that this high-minded man, whose !j 
spirit was so invincible, but who was the 
most ambitious and audacious of all the 
pontiffs that ever lived, terminated his days 

ginal writers, and have followed those most to be re- 
lied on— Sigonius, Pagi, Muratori, Mascovius, Noriaf 
and others, whose accounts differ indeed in some mfealor 
things, but agree as to the main points. 

* The golden crown which Gregory sent to Rudolph 
had this memorable inscription : “ Petra dedit Petra 
Petries diademn Rodzdpha” — Mur : 
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in. the year 1085. The Romish church name of Victor III. he was consecrated In 
honours him among her saints and inter- the church of St. Peter a.x>. 1087, the 
cessors with God, though he was never Normans having rescued a part of the city 
enrolled in that order by a regular canoni- of Rome from Clement. But Victor, who 
zation. Paul V. near the commencement was a very different man from Gregory, 
of the seventeenth century appointed the being mild and timorous, soon retired to 
25th day of May to be his festival. 1 But Benevento, because Rome was in the hands 
the sovereigns of Europe, especially the of Clement, and not long after died at 
emperor of Germany and the king of France, Cassino. Before his death however, in a 
have prevented its being publicly and council held at Cassino, he renewed the de- 
everywhere observed. And even in our crees enacted by Gregory for the abolition 
times [a.d. 1729] there was a contest with of investitures. 

Benedict XIII. respecting the worship of 20. Victor was succeeded by Otto, bishop 
him. 2 of Ostia, and likewise a monk of Cluny, 

19. The death of Gregory was followed who was elected at Terracina in the year 
by very trying times ; for Clement III. or 1088 and took the name of Urban II. He 
Guibert, the emperor’s pontiff, 3 ruled both was inferior to Gregory in courage and 
at Rome and over a large part of Italy; fortitude, but equalled him in arrogance 
and in. Germany Henry himself continued and exceeded him in imprudence.* 3 At 
the war with the princes. The pontifical first fortune seemed to smile upon him • 
party, supported by the forces of the Nor- but in the year 1090 the emperor returning 
mans, elected at Rome in the year 1086 into Italy and boldly and successfully at- 
Desiderius, an abbot of Monte-Cassino, tacking the younger Guelph, duke of Ba- 
successor to Gregory; and assuming the varia, and Matilda, the two’ heads of the 
pontifical party, things assumed a new 

1 See the Acta Sanctor. Antwerp, ad diem 25 Maii ; aenpr»f Vof 
and Mabillon, Acta Sanctor . Ord. Bened. ssecul. vi. as P ecfc - * e . fc the of Subduing the 

par. ii. emperor revived again m 1091, when Con- 

• Seethe French work entitled, VAmcatdu, Dmlei ra d, his son, suffered himself to be seduced 
ou Memoir es Hixtonqueset Critiques surln Fie et mr la i ,, . . wo scuuwju 

Legende du Pape Gr'egoire VII. published in Holland, ^y t* 1 ® pontiff and the Other enemies of hlS 
1743, 3 vois.svo. [See also Hartimg’s Unpartheyische father, to rebel against his parent and 
Kitchen- HiHorie, vol. ii p. 1057 ; and M&noires pour no „_„ + -l_. 

servir d VHist. EcclSs. du \%me Siecle , 2d edit. Paris, u . sur P the kingdom of Italy.^ The COndl- 
1815, tome 2, p. 51, &c. — Mur. [This contest arose out tion of Italy still continued in the utmost 
f of the circumstance that in 1728 Benedict XIII. ap- confusion* nor waq TTrhtm oKla 
' pointed certain lessons to be read in public worship on COniUSlon, nor was Urban able to bring 

the festival of Gregory VII. ; one of which highly City Ot Kome Under his Subjection, 
commended Gregory for having deprived the i Emperor Therefore after holding a council at Pla- 
Henry IV. of his crown and absolved his subjects from lnf T. . , . , . 

their oath of allegiance. This ostentatious renewal of p entia In xne year lUyo, in which he re- 
, the papal approbation of such unwarrantable deeds was iterated the decrees and the anathemas of 
| warmly and justly resented by several of the Roman fi- r por>rv bp fnolr a {enmer 
1 Catholic sovereigns of Europe, and by the king of a France 

France in particular ; and the Parliament of Paris in an G there held the Celebrated COUhcil of 
1729 ordered these lessons to be ^punged from the Clermont, in which the holy war against 
Breviaries used in the churches of that kingdom. Ac- , i j J It 

cordingly, the Breviaries subsequently printed in France the Mohammedans who now possessed Fa- 
not only wanted these lessons, but some of them con- lestine was resolved On. And what de- 
tained no reference at all to this festival of Gregory. *i 

The same course was adopted by the fSmperor of Ger- particular notice, in the Same Council 

many and other Romanist authorities in Europe. It Urban most imprudently rendered thecon- 
is a most significant fact, however, that this obnoriour test about investiture wlnVh Vmd lrm 
festival with its collects and its pernicious lesions, Jf u I j i ^7 °^ l0n ° 

though up to the present time strictly prohibited in deen so obstinate and calamitous, still more 
Austria, is now introduced into the French Breviaries, unmanageable and violent. For Gregory 

and also into those of Belgium. The reflections of a l-j , . f / 

distinguished English divine on this ominous fact are forbidden bishops and priests to 

very just. Speaking of the restoration not only of swear fealty to theif* sovereigns ; but Urban 

prohibited them from taking 
offices in commemoration of Pius v. who in like man- the oath ot allegiance. 4 On his return to 

ner dethroned Cfcueen Elizabeth and incited her sub- — — - — 

jects to rebellion “ Such are the doctrines which 4 The Life of Urban IL was written by Ruinart, and 
the Church of Rome now preaches on her religious is extant in Mabillon’s Opera Posthuma, tom.dii. p. 1, 
festivals in the churches of France! "With her the &c. It is composed with learning and industry, but 
acts of Pius and of Gregory are as fresh as if they were with what fidelity and candour I need not say. Those 
done yesterday 1 ; and is it too much to say that by acquainted with facts know that the monks are not at 
eulogizing them in her liturgy, she shows her desire liberty to describe to us the Roman pontiffs such as 
; that they may be repeated Wordsworth’s Letters they rea% were. See also, concerning Urban, the 
to M* Gond<m> Lend. 1847, p. 279 — R. Hist. Litt&r. de la France, tome viii. p. 514. 

f of fhi^pontiff, Clement III., was lately pro- 5 To the fifteenth canon of this council the follow- 

£ to the world by Hornius, in the MisceU. Lips . ing addition is subjoined [constituting the seventeenth 

SjPPwVBL -pi 609. Clement died a.j>. 1100, as is ex- canon; according to Harduin, Concilia , tom, vi. par. 

stated in the Chroniopn Beneventanum pub- ii. p 1719] : “ Ne episcopus vel sacerdos Regi vel 
K&bqdby Muratori, Antiq. ItaUcas, tom. i. p. 262, &c, alicuilaico in manibus ligiam fidelitatem faciant i” i.eh 
'SeeRubeus, Hist. Raoennat. W>. v. p. 307, &c, ’ ' ’ • 
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Italy the pontiff succeeded in reducing the 22. The irreligious lives, the ignorance, 
Roman castle of St. Angelo under his frauds, dissoluteness, quarrels, and flagrant 
power ; but he died a little after in the crimes of the greater part of the monks, 
year 1099, and the year following Clement are noticed by nearly all the historians of 
III. also died. Thus the Benedictine monk, that age; not to mention other proofs of 
Raynier, who was created pontiff after the their impiety which have reached us in 
death of Urban and who assumed the name great numbers. 8 But still this class o f 
of Pascal II. reigned without a competitor people were everywhere in high repute, 
when the century closed. were promoted to the highest offices in the 

21. Among the oriental monks nothing church, and increased continually in wealth 
occurred worth noticing ; but among the and opulence. The causes of this are to 
western monks there were several events be traced to the extreme ignorance of every- 
which deserve to be mentioned. Of these thing pertaining to religion, which gave 
| events the mo 3 t important perhaps was the rise to the grossest superstition, and to the 
closer union between them and the Roman licentiousness and the very dissolute lives 
pontiffs. For a long time many of the of the people at large in this century. 4 
monks, in order to escape the oppressions While the great mass of the people, and 
and snares of the bishops, kings, and even the clergy, secular as well as regular, 
princes who coveted, their possessions, had addicted themselves to every species of 
placed themselves under the protection of vice, those appeared like saints and the 
the Roman pontiffs, who readily received friends of God who preserved some show of 
them on condition of their paying an animal piety and religion. Besides, the nobles, 
tribute* But in this century the pontiffs knights, and men of military rank who had 
in ^general, and especially Gregory VII. spent their lives in acts of robbery* in de- 
who wished to bring all things under sub- bauchery, in revelry, and other gross vices, 
jection to St. Peter and to diminish the when they became advanced in life and felt 
rights and prerogatives of the bishops, ad- the stings of a guilty conscience, hoped 
vised and counselled the monks to with- could appease their Almighty Judge if tfee|r| 
draw their persons and property from the should either purchase the prayers of the 1 
jurisdiction of the bishops, and to place monks by rich gifts, and should bestow on 
both under the inspection and dominion of God and the saints a portion of their ill- 
St. Peter. 1 Hence from the time of Gre- gotten wealth, or should themselves become 
gory VII. the exemptions of monasteries monks and make their new brethren their 
1 from the power of the Ordinary were im- heirs. 

mensely multiplied throughout Europe, to 23. Of all the monks none were m higher 
i, the great injury and inconvenience of kings reputation for piety and virtue than those 
and -princes, and to the vexation of the of Cluny in France. Their rules of life 

* _ p 4 „n 


Gregory VII. forbade bishops taking the oath of fidelity. 
Unreasonable as he sometimes was, he was more rea- 
sonable than that. This is proved by Noris, Istoria 
delle Investiture , cap. x. p. 279, &c. . 


I bishops. 2 therefore were propagated throughout all 

Europe, and whoever would establish new 

tomed to take. They are in an error who tell us that monasteries or resuscitate and reform old 
Gregory VII. forbade bishops taking the oath of fidelity. ones adopted the discipline of Cluny. 
Unreasonable as he sometimes was, he was more rea- * 

sonahlethan that- Thb proved by Noris, It torm s See what Launoi , AneHio ~ eridUg. S. Medardi. 

^SM ^asotdmen the'Eoi’stle of Gregory VII. in cap. 26, see. 6, Opp. tom. iii. par. il. p. 499, &e. and 
which he subjects the monks of Redon to the Romish Simon, Bibliotheque Critique* tome in. . cap. 32, p. 331, 
see, with expressions new and unheard of till his age, &e- have collected and. _remarked on ^thxssubjMt^[Ivo 
inMartene, rtoaw. Amcdotv. tom. 1. n. 201, &o. Carnotensjs, Ep. TO f®™- 

To this maybe added others by Urban II. and the ann. 1100, No. ix.) says to Walter, bishop of Meaux, 
subsequent pontiffs, which are extant in the same “I state to your J 

workTand hire and there in other collections. have received from the lips 

* Perhaps no exemption of a Germanic monastery the letters of lady Adelei^ the venerable countess, re- 
can be produced which is older than the time of Gre- spectmg the monastery of St. Fara, that it is no longer 
ST Mosheim probably means to say, “ No exemp- the residence of holy virgins but may be pronounced 
tion by mere papal authority” occurred in Germany the brothel of demoniac females who prostitute their 
before Gregory VII. for there were various monas- bodies to every sort of men. This is only a specimen 
thcpg which were exempt at an earlier period, of what is to be met with m the writers of these times. 
That ; of X’olua was one exempt from its foundation — Mur . ... . 

from Boniface, Epistola 151. « On the astonishing wickedness of Ota age 

tfbSBaXbf monasteries often wished to have them dell, De Formula, regnante Christo, p. 14, &c. Bou- 
fflaiscopal Jurisdiction as well as from lainvilliers, De V Origmeet les Droits de la Noblesse, in 
<«felSs, and therefore procured from the bishop Malef s ^emoires & fitter, et de 


IS C coSS P and n ifterwar^b/the ‘and impunity of all sorts of wickedness gave rise to 
Roman po ntiff. As the pontiffs advanced in power the orders of knights errant or chivalry ; whose busi- 
j xjvs.t wnteoa the weak, the noor. and esue- 


3, &c. and many others. This licentiousness 


more common and more Necessary, till at last they I strong. 


Imperii , lib, 


of law was whpljy " 
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of their stations. , 
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The French monks of Cluny, from whom 
the sect originated, gradually acquired ^uch 
immense wealth in consequence of the do- 
nations of the pious of all classes, and at 
the same time such extensive power and 
influence, that towards the close of the cen- 
tury they were able to form a peculiar 
community of their own, which still exists 
under the name of the Cluniacensian order 
or congregation. 1 For all the monasteries 
which they reformed and brought under 
their rules, they also endeavoured to bring 
under their dominion; and in this they 
were so successful, especially under Hugo, 
the sixth abbot of Cluny, a man in high 
favour with pontiffs, kings, and nobles, that 
at the close of the century no less than 
thirty-five of the larger monasteries in 
France, besides many of the smaller ones, 
looked up to him as their general. Resides 
these there were numerous others which, 
though they declined becoming members of 
this community and continued to elect their 
own governors, yet chose the abbot of 
Cluny or the arch-abbot as he was called, 
for their patron and supervisor.* But this 
prosperity, this abundance of riches, ho- 
nours, and power, gradually produced not 
only arrogance, but all those vices which 
disgraced the monks of those ages ; and in 
a little time there was nothing to distin- 
guish the Cluniacensians from the other 
monks except some rites and forms. 

24. The example of the Cluniacensians 
led other pious and well-disposed men to 
establish similar monastic associations ; and 
the consequence was that the Benedictine 
family, which hitherto had composed but 
one body, was now split into several sects, 
all subject indeed to one rule, but differing 
in customs, forms, and mode of living, and 
moreover indulging animosity towards each 
other. In the year 1023 Romuald, an 
Italian, retired to Camaldoh or Campo- 
Malduli, a desert spot on the lofty heights 
of the Apennine, 3 and there laid the foun- 
dation of the congregation of the Cama'ldu- 
Iensians, which still flourishes, especially in 
Italy. Those who belong to it are divided 
into coenobites and eremites. ^ Both axe 
required to live according to rigorous and 
severe laws, but the coenobites have relaxed 

i Qn t$ie*veiy rapid -advances of the order of Cluny j 
in iboth and refutation, Baluae has collected 

. Miscellanea, tom. v. p. 343, &c.; , 

• and tom. vi. >and : Mabillon has treated expressly 


Praeffcfc hi ssecnl. v. Acta Sanet. Ord . • 
’ &c;; Hist. Gendr. de Bourgogne, by the 

;■ - : peStf^6@ae-Konhs, tomei.p. 158, &rc. Paris, 1739, fol. 
t t&r. ite la France, tomeix. pw 470. • 

'4 1 description and- a drawing of the spot in Ma- 

f ; r blBon, Annales Benedict. toJdbu^.^'261, &c. — Mur. 


not a little the ancient rigour of the order.* 
Shortly after John Gualbert, a Florentine, 
founded at Vallombrosa, which is also on 
the Apennine, the congregation of Bene- 
dictine monks of Vallombrosa, which in a 
little time extended into many parts ol 
Italy. 6 To these two Italian congregations 
may perhaps be subjoined that of Hirschan 
[in the diocese of Spire] in Germany, esta- 
blished b> the abbot William, who reformed 
many monasteries in Germany and estab- 
lished several new ones. 6 But the Hir- 
saugians, if we examine them closely, ap- 
pear not to be a new fraternity, but a 
branch of the Cluniacensian congregation, 
whose rules and customs they followed. 

25. Near the end of the century, a.d. 
1098, Robert, abbot of Molesme in Bur- 
gundy, a province of France, being utterly 
unable to bring his monks to live up to the 
rule prescribed by St. Benedict, retired 
with twenty associates to Citeaux (Cister- 
cium), then a horrid place covered with 
woods and briers, but now a beautiful spot 
[in the diocese of Chalons and county of 
Beaume], and there commenced the order 
or rather congregation of the Cistercians. 
In the following century this fraternity, 
with the same success as that of "Cluny, 
spread itself over the greatest part of 
Europe, became exceedingly opulent, and 
acquired the form tod rights not only of a 
new monastic sect, but of a new common- 
wealth of monks. The primary law of this 
fraternity was the rule of St. Benedict, 
which the founder required the members to 
fulfil perfectly, without adopting any con- 
venient interpretations of its precepts ; yet 
he added some further regulations to serve 
as a rampart fortifying the rule against any 
violations ; regulations which werb severe 
and obnoxious to human nature, but ex- 
ceedingly holy according to the views of 
that age. Xet the possession’ of wealth 
which had corrupted the Cluniacensians at 

* Some of the writers concerning the order of Caraal- 
dulensifuns axe named by Fabrieius, Biblioth. hat. Me- 
dii JEoi* tom. 1. p. 835. To which add the life of 
Romuald in the Acta Sdncfor. Febr. tom. ii. p. 101, 
&c.; and in MabiHon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. 
saecul. vi. par. i. p. 427 ? ; Helyot, Hist, des Ordres , tome 
i. p* 238; Mabillon, Annales Ord . Bened. tom. y. in 
many places, especially p. 261, &c.*, Ziegelbauer's Cen- 
tifolium Camatdulense, set* Notitia Scriptor. Camaldu- 
lensium, Venice, 1750, fol. [and Costadoni, Annales 
Camaldul&ns. tom. i. ii. Venice, 1755, fol — Schl. 

* See the life of Gualbertus in Mabillon, Acta 

Sanctor. Ord . Bened. ssecul. vi. par. ii. p. 273 ; B&tyot, 
Hist, des Ordres, tome v. p. 298. Many documents' re- 
lating to this order and to its history were published 
not long since by Bami in his Belicia Eruditorum, 
printed at Florence, tom. ii. p. 238 (where the ancient 
rules of the order axe given), and p. 272, 279, tom. iih r ; 
p. 177, 212, and elsewhere. , ■ ,* ' >* ’ J 

e See Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bested* steeuB I 
vi. par. ii. p. 716, &c.; Helyot, Hist 
v. p. 332. ( . ■ |j 
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once, also gradually extinguished among 
the Cistercians their first zeal for obeying 
their rule; so that in process of time their 
faults were as numerous as those of the 
other Benedictines. 1 

26. Besides these societies formed within 
the Benedictine order, there were .added 
some new families of monks or orders in 
the proper sense of the term, i.e. societies 
having peculiar rules and institutions. 2 For 
to some persons who were constitutionally 
gloomy and inclined to excessive austerity, 
the rule of Benedict appeared too lax ; and 
others thought it imperfect and not well 
accommodated to the exercise of all the 
duties of piety towards God. In the first 
place Stephen of Thiers, a nobleman of 
Auvergne and son of a viscount (whom 
I some call Stephen de Muret from the place 
where he erected the first convent of his 
order), obtained from Gregory VII. in the 
year 1073, permission to institute a new 
species of monastic discipline. He at first 
designed to subject his followers to the rule 
of St. Benedict, but he afterwards changed 
his purpose and drew up a rule of his own. 
It contains many very severe injunctions; 
poverty and obedience it inculcates as first 
principles; it forbids the possession of 
lands beyond the boundaries of the monas- 
tery; denies wholly the use of flesh even to 
the sick ; does not allow of keeping cattle, 
that a hankering after animal food might 
be more easily prevented; most sacredly 
enjoins silence, and makes solitude of so 
much importance, that the doors of the 
monastery were to be opened to none but 
persons of high authority; prohibits all 
converse with females; and finally com- 
mits the care and management of all the 
temporal affairs and concerns of the monas- 
tery exclusively to the converted [or lay] 
brethren, while the clerical brethren were 
to devote themselves exclusively to the 
.contemplation of divine things. The re- 
putation of this new order was very high 
in this century and the next, so long as 
these regulations and others no less severe 
were observed; but its credit sank entirely 
when violent animosity broke out between 
the olerical and the converted brethren, the 
■. & J.,' .. 

* The principal historian of the Cistercian order is 

Mamiguez, whose Annales Cistercienses, a ponderous 
an<$ mii|hte work, was published at Lyons, 1642, in four 
vole. fisL The second is Le Nain, whose JEssai de 
V Hint* de l' Ordre de Cityav# was published at Paris, 
1656, in nine yols. 8vo. _ The other writers are enume- 
rated by Fabrieius, Biblioth. hat. Medii JEvi, tom. i. 
p. 1066. But to them #tould be added Mabillon, who 
learnedly and diligently investigates the origin and 
progress of the Cisftercian& m the 5th and 6th vds. of 
his Annal. Bened. and also Hriyot, Hint, des Ordres, 
tome r. p. 341, &c. " ' 

* See note 2, p. 337, of this vol — Mur. 
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latter exalting themselves above the for- 
mer ; and when the rigour of their rule was 
in many respects mitigated and softened 
down, partly by the presidents of the order 
themselves, and partly by the Roman pon- 
tiffs. This monastic sect was called the 
order of Grammontians, , because Muret 
where they were first established was near 
to Grammont in the territory of Li- 
moges. 3 

27. Afterwards in the year 1084 or 1086 
followed the order of Carthusians, so 
called from Chartreuse a wild and dismal 
spot, surrounded with high mountains and 
craggy rocks, near Grenoble in [the south- 
easterly part of] France. The founder 
of this noted sect, which exceeded perhaps 
all others in severity of discipline, was 
Bruno, a German of Cologne and canon of 
Rheims in France. Unable to endure or 
to correct the perverse conduct of his 
archbishop Manasses, he bade adieu to the 
world, and with six companions took up 
a wretched residence in the dismal spot I ' 
have mentioned, with the permission of 
Hugo, bishop of Grenoble. 4 He at first 
adopted the rule of St. Benedict, though 
enlarged with a considerable number df 
very austere and rigid precepts ; and his 
successors, first Guigo and afterwards 
others, imposed upon the order other laws 


8 The origin of tills order is described by Guidoni s 
[de la Gayonne], whose tract was published in Labbe’s - 
Bibho. Manuscrip. tom. ii. p. 275. For its history and 
affairs, see Mabillon, Annales Bened. tom. v. p. 65, 

&c. 99, &e. and tom. vi. p. 116, and Prcef. ad Acta 
Sanctor. Ord. Bmed. ssecul. vi. par. ii. p. 34 ; Helyot, 

Hist* des Ordres. tome vii. p. 409; Gallia Christiana , I 
by the Benedictine monks, tom. ii. p. 645 ; Baluze, I 
Vitae Pontif, Anenionens. tom. i. p. 158, and his Mis- 
cellanea, tom. vii. p. 486. Of the founder of the order, I 
Stephen, there is a particular account in the Acta ’ 
Sanctor. Februar. tom. ii. p. 199, jf 

4 Some of the writers concerning Bruno and the i 

order he established are mentioned by Fabrieius, Bib- £ 

lio. hat. Medii JEtu, tom. i. p. 784, but there are many ' * 

more extant. See Masson, Annales Cartusiani, Corre- I 

ria, 1687, fol. ; Orland, Chromcon Cartusianum, and "3 

others; from whom Helyot (in his Hist, des Ordres, ,r| 

tome vii. p. 366) has compiled a neat but imperfect ^ 

history of the Carthusian order. Many documents 4 

relating to the character and laws of the order are 4 

exhibited by Mabillon, in his Annales Benedict . tom. A 

vi. p 638, 683, &o. Of Bruno himself the Benedictine M 

monks have given a distinct account, Hist. Litter, de 
la France , tome ix. p. 233, &c. The collectors of the If 
Acta Sanctorum will doubtless give a more full :,, l| 
account when they come down to the 6th day of Octo- ; ¥ '|| 

ber, which is sacred to his memory. It was the cur- '*m 
rent report formerly that Bruno took his resolution of k tyi 
retiring into a desert upon occasion of the death of a r, 'll 
priest at Paris, who after his death miraculously re- ’ jjl 
turned to life for a short period, in order to attest his 
own damnation. But since Launoi attacked that story 
in his tract, De Causa Secessus Brtmonis in Desertum, «■ 
it has commonly been accounted a fable by the more ,, ' 1 

discerning even in the Romish church itself." And the / [JgJ 
Carthusians, who might feel an interest to keep up the % fill 
story, seem at this day to abandon it, or at least they ffij 
defend it timidly. The arguments on both sides aw?ifiS| 
clearly and fairly stated by Rulseus, Hist. Acad. Paris. Wm 
tcm. i, p. 467, &c. " 1 y.|M 


which were still more severe and rigorous. 1 
Nor is there any sect of monks which has 
departed less from the severity of its ori- 
ginal discipline. This new sect of solita- 
ries spread itself more slowly than the 
others over Europe, and was later in ad- 
mitting females to join it ; indeed it could 
never prevail much among that sex, owing 
undoubtedly to the rigours and gloominess 
of its discipline. 2 

28. At the close of the century, a.d. 
1095, the order of St. Anthony, which 
was devoted to the receiving and curing 
diseased persons, and especially those 
affected with what was called the holy 
disease or St. Anthony’s fire, took its rise 
from small beginnings in France. Those 
who were seized with this terrible disease 
in this century hastened away to a cell 
(built by the Benedictine monks of Mont- 
major near Yienne), in which the body of 
St. Anthony was said to repose, that 
through the prayers of this holy man they 
might be restored. Gaston, a rich noble- 
man of the diocese of Vienne, and his son 
Guerin having Jooth recovered from the 
disease in this cell, consecrated themselves 
and all their property to St. Anthony, who 
as they believed had healed them, and 
devoted themselves to works of kindness 
towards the sick and the indigent. Eight 
men first joined them and afterwards many 
more. This company were indeed all con- 
secrated to God, but they were bound by 
no vows and were subject to the Bene- 
dictine monks of Montmajor. But after 
they had become rich through the bounty 
of pious individuals and were spread over 
various countries, they at first withdrew 
themselves from the control of the [Bene- 
dictine] monks ; and at length under Boni- 
face YIII. in the year 1297, they obtained 
the rank and the rights of an order, or 
sect of brethren observing the rule of St. 
Augustine. 3 

i See Mabttlon’s Prsef. ad ssecul. vi. pay. ii. of his 
Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened . p. xxxvii. 

* Most of those who treat of this sect make no men- 
tion of Carthusian nuns, and hence many represent 
the order as embracing no females. But they have 
cloisters of females, though but few; for most of 
their nunneries are extinct, and in the year 1368 an 
express regulation was made prohibiting the erection 
of any more convents for females in the Carthusian 
community. At the present day therefore [a.d. I75'5j, 
there are oriOtt five convents of Carthusian nuns, four 

■ n the Netherlands: See 
Hetes Historiques, Physi- 
80, &c. Paris, 1752, 8vo. 
on could not sustain the 
ing required hy the laws 
he few nunneries which 
fid somewhat to nature, 
abrogate the severe laws 
id eating alone, 
tttftarii, tom. ii. p. 160. 
ii. p. 108, &c. ; Pennot- 


29. The canons, who since the eighth 
century formed an intermediate class be- 
tween the monks and what are called the 
secular clergy, had become infected with the 
same dissoluteness of morals which pervaded 
the whole sacred order ; indeed there was 
even greater profligacy among them in 
some countries of Europe. Therefore good 
men who had some sense of religion, and 
also several of the pontiffs, as Nicolaus II. 
in the council at. Borne a.d. 1059,* and 
afterwards others, made commendable ef- 
forts for reforming the associations of the 
canons. Nor were these efforts without 
effect, for a better system of discipline 
was introduced into nearly all those asso- 
ciations. Yet all of them would not 
admit reform to the same extent. For 
some bodies of canons returned indeed into 
commons, that is, resided in the same 
house and ate at a common table, which 
was especially required by the pontiffs, 
and was extremely necessary in order to 
prevent marriages among this class of 
priests ; while they still retained the per- 
quisites and revenues of their priestly 
offices, and used them at their pleasure. 
But other associations, chiefly through the 
influence of Ivo, afterwards bishop of 
Chartres, renounced all private property 
and all their possessions, and these lived 
very much after the manner of monks. 
Hence arose the distinction between secu- 
lar canons and regular; the former obey- 
ing the rule of Nicolaus II. and the latter 
following that of Ivo. And as St. Augus 
tine introduced among his clergy nearly 
the same regulations as those of Ivo, 
though he did not commit any rules to 
writing, hence the regular canons were 
called by many, regular canons of St. Au 
gustine or canons under the rule of St. 
Augustine. 


tus, Hist. Canoniconm Regular. Kb. ii. cap. 70 ; Kapp, 
Biss, de Fratribus S . Antonti, Lips. 1737, 4to. The 
present state of the first house or hospital of this order 
in which its abbot resides, is described by Martene and 
Durand, Voyage Litter, de Deux Benedictine, tome i. 
p. 260, & c. 

* The decree of Nicolaus II. in the council of Romo, 
a. n. 1059 (by which the old rule for canons adopted 
in the council of Aix-la-Chapelle was repealed and 
another substituted), was first published by Mabillon 
Srmong the documents subjoined to tom. iv. of his 
Anqales Benedict, p. 748, Ac. and it is also inserted 
in the Annales themselves, lib. Ixi. sec. xxxv. p. 586, 

#c. 

5 See Mabillon, Annales Bened. tom. iv. p 586, and 
his Opp. Posthuma, tom. ii. p. 102 — 115; Helyot, Hist, 
des Ordtesy tome ii. p. 11, &c. Thomassin* Disciplina 
JEcclesiee circa Beneficia, tom. L par. i. lib. ill. cap. xi. 
p. 657, Ac. Muratori, Antiq. Ital. Medii Mm, tom. 
v. p. 357, &c. ; Many documents occur likewise in 
various parts of the Gallia Christiana by the Bene- 
dictine monks, relating to this reformation of" the f 
canons and the distinction among them. ' This recent \ 
origin of tbeir order is very disagreeable t6‘ the i^ghf ' 
canons; for they wish on many aeconnii to 
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30. Among the Greek writers the follow- 
ing are the best. 1 Theophanes Cerameus, 
whese homilies still extant are not altogether 
contemptible. 2 Nilus Doxopatrius. 3 Ni- 
cetas Pectoratus, the most strenuous de- 
fender of the opinions of the Greeks against 
the Latins. 4 Michael Psellus, a learned 
man and well known by his writings of 
various kinds. 6 Michael Cerularius, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, who revived the 
contest between the Greeks and the Romans, 
when it was nearly put to rest. 6 Simeon 


esteemed a very ancient order; and hence, as is well 
known, they refer the origin of their order to the times 
of Christ, or at least to those of Augustine. But the 
arguments and testimonies they allege to prove their 
high antiquity scarcely deserve a laboured confutation. 
The name canons was doubtless used anterior to this 
century, but its import was anciently very extensive. 
See Claude de Vert, Explication des Ceit monies de la 
Messe , tome i. p. 58. Hence nothing can be inferred 
from the name. But of regular and secular canons 
there is no mention in any work extant older than this 
century; and it is certain that those canons who had 
nothing in common but their dwelling and table were 
called secular canons ; while those who had all things 
■n common, without any exception whatever, were 
called regular canons. [To Mosheim’s account of the 
canons it may not be improper to add a few words 
concerning their introduction into England, and their 
progress and establishment among us* The order of 
regular canons of St. Augustine was brought into 
England by Adelwald, confessor to Henry I. who first 
erected a priory of his order at Nostel in Yorkshire, 
and had influence enough to have the church of Car- 
lisle converted into an episcopal see, and given to regu- 
lar canons, invested with the privilege of choosing 
their bishop. This order was singularly favoured and 
protected by Henry I. who gave them m the year 1107 
the priory of Dunstable, and by queen Maud, who 
erected for them the priory of the Holy Trinity in Lon- 
don, the prior of which was always one of the twenty- 
four aldermen. They increased so prodigiously that 
besides the noble priory of Merton, which was founded 
for them in 1117 by Gilbert, an earl of Norman blood, 
they had under the reign of Edward I. fifty-three 
priories, as appears by the catalogue presented to that 
prince, when he obliged all the monasteries to receive 
his protection and to acknowledge his jurisdiction. — 
Macl. 

1 Concerning all of whom the Biblioth. Grceca of 
Fabricius may be consulted. 

* Theophanes, surnamed Cerameus (the potter), was 
abp. of Tauromenium in Sicily and probably flourished 
about a.d. 1040, though some place him in the ninth 
century. His sixty-two Homilies on the lessons from 
the Gospels for all Sundays and festivals are written in 
a natural and didactic style. They are exegetical. 
Fr. Seorsus published them, Gr. and Lat. Paris, 1644, 
fol.— Mur. 

a Nilus Doxopatrius, an abbot or archimandrite in 
the Greek: church. He resided at Panormus in Sicily, 
a.d. 1043. He wrotean account of the five patriarchates, 
namely, of Rome, Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, 
and ^^xandri% containing their statistics ; large ex- 
#bm which were published by Leo Allat. Be 
; Concordats Ecdes. Orient , et Occident, and the entire 
worit, Gria&d La*, by Le Moine, Varia Sacra, tom. i. 
pi 21 Pkrfs*, 1611. — Mur. 

4 ivasa monk and presbyter in the monastery of 

Studitemne&r Constantinople, and flourished a.d. 1050. 
He wrote against the Latins and also against the Ar- 
menians; * , Ms book* Ber Azymis, de Sabbatorum Je~ 
junto, et Nufrtiir Sdc^rdotum, was published in Lat.* 
by Canisius, tbm. vfc Some others of his polemic tracts 
have been partlaEy published Mztr. 

s For a notice of KEchael Psellus, see note 7, p. 351, 
above. — Mur. 

« This Michael was patriarch a an. 1043— 1058. Vfe 
have nothing of his but some/eynpi®# decrees' shad a 
few letters, all in controversy with the Latins.— Mwr. 


junior, some of whose Meditations on the 
duties of a Christian life are extant. 7 
Theophylact of Bulgaria, who became 
known especially by his interpretation of 
the Holy Scriptures. 8 

31. The Latins esteem the following as 
their best writers. Fulbert of Chartres, a 
man who encouraged literature and the 
education of youth, and who has rendered 
himself famous by his Epistles and by his im- 
moderate zeal for the Virgin Mary. ® Hum- 
bert, a cardinal who wrote against the 


7 Obneon junior was abbot of St. Mamas at Con- 
stantinople about a. d. 1050. His works in a Latin 
translation were published by Pontanus at Ingolstadt, 
1603, 4to, comprising thirty-three orations on Faith 
and Christian morals, a book on divine love, and 228 
Capita moratia, practica , et theologica. — Mur. 

* Theophylact was a native of Constantinople and 
abp, of Acris, in Bulgaria, a.d. 1077. He wrote com- 
mentaries (compiled from Chrysostom) on nearly all# 
the New Test, and on the minor prophets, also seventy- 
five epistles and several tracts ; asll of which were well 
published, Gr. and Lat. Venice, 1754, fol. The older 
editions are less perfect. 

Besides the writers mentioned by Mosheim, the 
Greeks of this century had the following : — 

Alexius, patriarch of Constantinople a.d. 1025— 
1043. Some of his decrees are "extant. 

Peter, patriarch of Antioch in the middle of <pn- 
tury, has left us three epistles and a profession of his 
faith. 

Leo, abp. of Acris in Bulgaria, a.d. 1053. He en- 
gaged in the contest against the Latins. One of his 
epistles and extracts from others are extant. 

John, metropolitan of Euchaitain Paphlagonia, a.d. 
1054, has left a poem on the history of the principal 
festivals, published Eton, 1610, 4to, and a few lives of 
monkish saints. 

John Xiphilin, patriarch of Constantinople a.d 
1066 — 1078. He was of honourable birth, but aban- 
doned public life, became a monk, and at last a patri- 
arch. He has left us a homily on the cross, and somi 
decrees. His nephew, also called John Xiphilin, and 
his contemporary, was the epitomizer of Dion Cassius ] 

Samuel, a converted Jew of Morocco in Afriea. 
wrote, a.d. 1070, a letter or tract in Arabic, proving 
that the Messiah was already come. A Latin trans- j 
lation of it is in the Biblioth. Patrum, tom. xviii. p. 519 

Samonas, abp. of Gaza, a.d. 1072, wrote a tract or 
dispute with Achmed, a Saracen, proving the doctrine 
of transubstantiation ; published, Gr. and Lat. in 
F. le Dues, Auctarium , tom. ii. p. 277. 

Michael Attaliata, a Greek jurist, proconsul, and 
judge, a.d. 1072. He wrote a synopsis or practical 
treatise on the imperial laws in ninety-five titles, ad- 
dressed to Michael Ducas; published, Gr. and Lat. by 
Leunclavius, Be Jure Gr. Bom. tom. ii. p. 1. 

Nicetas Serron, deacon of the church at Constanti- 
nople and then abp. of Heraclea. He flourished a.d. 
1077, and wrote commentaries on Gregory Nazianzen. 
To him as well as to Olympiodorus has been ascribed 
the Catena on Job, published, Gr. and Lat. by Junius, 
Lond. 1637, fol. 

Nicolaus Grammaticus, patriarch of Constantinople 
a .d. 1084 — 1 111. He has left us a long letter to Alexis 
Comnenus against depriving metropolitans of their 
sees; also several decrees. — Mur. 

9 For an account of this famous man see the Hist. 
Litter, de la France, tome vii. p. 261. [St. Fulbert 
came from Rome to Chartres about a.d. 1 000, and 
there taught school with great reputation. In the year 
1007 he was made bishop of Chartres, and filled that 
office till his death ip the year 1028. His writings con- 
sist of 134 letters, generally well written and of som£ 
use to the history of those times; besides several fcndif-, 
ferent sermons, some worse poetry, and two lives 
monkish saints. They were edited with had fai%» 
Paris, 1608, 8vo, and thence admitted into the BibUom. 
Patr. tom. xviii. p. 1. See Du Pin’s BibUo des Aut. 

■ Modes, tome ix. p. 1, &c. — Mur. 1 *' 
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Greeks, with more zeal and learning than 
any of the Latins in this century . 1 Petrus 
Damianus, whose genius, candour, inte- 
grity, and writings of various kinds, entitle 
him to rank among the first men of the 
age, although he was not free from the 
faults of the times . 8 Marianus Scotus, 
whose Chronicon and some other of his 
writings are extant . 3 Anselm, archbishop 
of Canterbury, a man of great acumen, 
well versed in the dialectics of his age, and 
peculiarly well acquainted with theological 
subjects . 4 Lanfranc, also archbishop of 

1 See Maxtene, Thesaurus Anecdotor . tom. v. p. 629 ; 
Hist, Litter , de la France, tome vii. p. 527, &c. [Hum- 
bert was a monk of Toul, well skilled in Greek, whom 
pope Leo IX. took with him to Rome, a.d. 1049, and 
mere made him a cardinal. He was employed in 
several important commissions, but especially in a papal 
embassy to Constantinople, a.d. 1054. He died after a.d. 
1064. His writings are all controversial, and chiefly 
against the Greeks. They are extant partly in Baronius, 
Annales , and all of them in Canisius, Lectiones Antiq. 
tom. vi. and in the Bibb oth, Patr. tom. xvui. — Mur . 

* See the Acta Sanctor . Febr. tom. iii. p. 406 ; 
Bayle, JDictionnaire , tome ii. p. 950 ; Oudin, Uiss. in 
his Comment, de Scriptor. Ecdes. tom. ii. p. 686, &c. 
[Peter Damian tv as born of humble parentage at Ra- 
venna, a.d. 1007. Educated by his brother, he early 
became a monk, a teacher, a reformer of morals, an 
abbot of Ostia, and cardinal of the Romish church. 
But weary of public life, he resigned his bishopric and 
retired to his monastery. The pontiffs employed him 
as their legate on'several most difficult enterprises, in 
which he acquitted himself with great address and 
prudence. He was sent to Milan a.d. 1059, to suppress 
simony and clerical incontinence; and, a.d. 1062, was 
dispatched to Cluny in France, to reform that monas- 
tery and settle its controversies; and in 1063 was 
legate to Florence for settling a contest between the 
bishop and the citizens; and 1069 he was sent into 
Germany to dissuade king Henry from repudiating 
his queen Bertha; and lastly, in 1072, he was papal 
legate to Ravenna for reconciling that church to the 
papal dominions ; and died on his return, in February 
1074, aged 66. He was a man of great learning, devout, 
honest, frank, and well acquainted with human nature. 
He wrote with ease and perspicuity. His numerous 
writings were collected in three vols. fol. by Cajetan, 
Rome, 1606; often reprinted since, but best at Venice, 
1754, in four vols. fol. They consist of eight books of 
letters, about sixty tracts on various subjects of dis- 
cipline, morals, and casuistry, sermons for all Sundays 
and festivals of the year, and the lives of several 
saints, besides notices of many others. — Mur. [His 
name was Petrus de Honestis, and he was called Dami- 
ani after an elder brother who acted as a parent towards 
him. Fabricius, in his Biblio. tat. Medii Mai, tom. ii. 
p. 20, &©. supposes Petrus de Honestis and Petrus 
Damianus to be two different persons.— R. 

i Marianus Scotus was born in Ireland a.d. 1028, 
became a monk, travelled into Germany in 1058, where 
he spent the remainder of his life in the monasteries 
of Cologne, Fulda, and Mentz. He died a.d* 1086, 
aged 58. His Chromcon extends from the creation to 
a.d. 1083, and was continued by Dodechin to a.d. 
1200. It is published among the Scriptores Her. Ger- 
manic, . by Struve and others. His other writings are 
of littl,e value. — Mur. 

* See the Hist. Litter, de la France, tome ix. p. 398 ; 


■ )e Vita S. Anselrm, Ub. n. 

. tom. ii. p. 893 ; Wharton’s 
9, and Milner’s Hist, of the 
chap* v. St. Anselm was 
a.d. 1033. After acquiring 
ig in France, he became a 
at the age of twenty-seven, 
reputation, succeeded Lan- 
is made archbishop of Can- 


Canterbury, well known for his exposition 
of the epistles of Paul and his other 
writings, from which he must be acknow- 
ledged not destitute of perspicuity nor of 
learning, according to the standard of his 
age . 5 The two Brunos, the one of Monte 
Cassino 6 and the other the founder of the 
Carthusian order . 7 Ivo of Chartres, a 

terbury next after Lanfranc, a.d. 1093. In that office 
he spent an unquiet life, which ended a.d. 1109. He 
was in continual collision with the kings of England, 
respecting investiture and encroachments upon clerical 
rights. Twice he left the kingdom, travelled to Italy, 
and resided at Rome and at Lyons. His works have 
been published frequently; the best edition is by Ger- 
beron, Paris, 1675, 3 tom. fol. They comprise a large 
number of letters, many sermons, and meditations on 
practical and devotional subjects, and a considerable 
number of doctrinal and polemic treatises. — Mur. 
[There is a slight anachronism here in placing Anselm 
before his master and predecessor Lanfranc ; but I sup- 
pose Mosheim gave him the precedence as being the 
more learned and eminent man of the two. The stu- 
dent will find an account of Anselm in Wright’s Biogr. 
Britan. Liter. Anglo-Norman Period, p. 49, &c. with 
references to modern writers of Spain, Italy, and Ger- 
many, who have treated of this remarkable man, and a 
catalogue of his various works, and their editions and 
translations. To the former might have been added 
Mohler, Gesammelte Schriften, &c. Regensb. 1839, 
band i. p. 32, &c. and 129, &c.; and Billroth, De An - 
selmi Cantuar . Proslogio et Monologio, Leip. 1832; and 
to the list of editions of Anselm’s works, the latest and 
best by Dr. Giles, in his series of Patres Eccles. An- 
glic — R. 

5 Hist. LittSr . de la France , tome viii. p. 260. [And 
Vita Bead Lanfrand, by Milo Crispin, ehantor in the 
monastery of Bee in the age next after Lanfranc, in 
Mabillon’s Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom ix* p. 630 
—6 60. Lanfranc was a native of Pavia, travelled into 
France very early in life, became a monk at Bee in 
Normandy, a.d. 1041, taught there with very great ap- 
plause and drew pupils from afar, was made prior and 
then abbot of his monastery, and counsellor to William 
the Conqueror, and a.d. 1070 archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in which office he died a.d. 1088. He had a 
contention with Thomas archbishop of York about 
priority, went to Rome on that and other subjects, and 
bore a conspicuous part in the civil transactions of 
England. His works, which were collected and pub- 
lished by D’Achery, Lucca, 1648, fol. comprise his 
commentary on the epistles of St. Paul, about sixty let- 
ters, a tract on transu bstantiation, and a few other small 
pieces. — Mur. [Of Lanfranc see also Wright’s Biogr. 
Britan. Liter, ubi supra, p. 1, and the various histones 
of England both civil and ecclesiastical, as he occupied 
a conspicuous place in the affairs of both ehurch and 
state. The several histories of philosophy may also be 
consulted regarding both Anselm and Lanfranc, as 
among the earliest founders of scholasticism. Lan- 
franc’s works have been published, for the first time in 
! England, with great care, by Dr. Giles in his series of 
Patres Ecdes . Anglic. Oxford, 1844, 2 vols. 8vo.— R. 

« This Bruno was a native of Lombardy, educated in 
the monastery of Asti, became a canon in the cathedral 
of Sienna in Tuscany, disputed against Berengarius in 
the council at Rome, 1079, and was soon after by the 
Pope created bishop of Segni in the ecclesiastical states. 
Weary of public life he fled to Monte Cassino, a.d. 
1 104, but the pontiff ordered him back to his bishopric. 
In 1 107 he again went to Monte Cassino, and was there 
made abbot with the consent of the Pope. But in the 
year 1111 the pontiff required him to resign his abbacy 
and resume his episcopal staff, which he held till his 
death, A.D. 1125, His writings were published at Ve- 
nice, 1651, 2 vols. fol. The first volume contains his 
commentaries on the Pentateuch, Job, Psalms, Canti- 
cles, and the Revelation. The second contains 145 
homilies on the Gospel lessons, some letters andtracb&i 
and, a life of the pontiff Leo IX.— M ur. 

* For an account of St. Bruno, the founder of the 
Carthusians, see p. 370 of this vol. and note, A, there.— 
After spending six years at Chartreuse DrbanlL 
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very active restorer of ecclesiastical law 
and order . 1 Hildebert of Le Mans, as a 
theologian, philosopher, and poet, not one 
of the best nor one of the worst . 2 Lastly 
Gregory YII. the most haughty of the 
Roman pontiffs, who undertook to elucidate 
some parts of the holy Scriptures and wrote 
several other things . 3 


bad been his pupil summoned him to Rome a.d. 1092, 
that he might become bis counsellor. But the scenes 
of public life were so disagreeable to him, that the pon- 
tiff in 1095 gave him leave to retire. He travelled to 
the extreme part of Calabria, and there with a few of 
his monks spent the remainder of his life. He died 
a.d. 1101. To him have been ascribed most or all of 
the works written by Bruno of Segni, mentioned in the 
preceding note. But he wrote nothing except two 
letters during his residence in Calabria, and a confes- 
sion of his faith, which is extant in Mabillon’s Analec- 
ta , tom. iv. p. 400. — Mur. 

1 Xvo or Yvo was a native of Beauvais in France, 
educated under Lanfranc at Bee, then abbot of St. 
Quintin, and at last bishop of Chartres, a.d. 1092 — 
1115. He was a very learned man and a partisan of 
the Roman pontiffs, which involved him in some diffi- 
culties. His works were published by Souchet, Paris, 
1647, fol. They comprise Becretorum Ltber , Parmor- 
rnia or a summary of ecclesiastical law, 287 epistles, 22 
sermons, and a short chronicle ofthe kings of France, 
extending from Pharamond to Philip I — Mur. 

2 All the works of this Hildebert, who was certainly 
a man of learning and ingenuity, were published by the 
Benedictine monks, with the explanatory notes of 
Beaugendre, Paris, 1708, fol. [They comprise about a 

! hundred well written epistles, and some sermons, 
traots, and poems of an ordinary character. Hildebert 
was born at Lavardin in the diocese of Mans, became a 
monk of Cluny, studied under the famous Berengarius, 

' and was made bishop of Mans about a.d. 1098, and 
archbishop of Tours a.d. 1 1 25, where he died a.d. 1 132. 
— Mur. 

8 The epistles of Gregory VII. in number 370, are 
found in all the collections of councils, e.g. by Harduin, 
tom. vi. par. i. p. 1195, &c. His other writings are 
few and little worth. To him some attribute an expo- 
sition of the seven penitential Psalms published as the 
work of Gregory the Great. His exposition of St. 
Matthew exists in MS. and some fragments of it have 
been published. 

The following list embraces most of the Latin writers 
omitted by Mosheim. For a fuller account of them, see 
Cave’s Hist. Liter. Du Pin, and others. 

Aimoin of Aquitaine, a Benedictine monk of Fleury, 
a.d. 1001. His Hut. Francorum to a.d. 752, with an 
additional hook by another hand, is published among 
the Scriptores Francic. He also wrote two books re- 
counting the miracles of St. Benedict, a life of St. 
Abbo of Fleury, and some other things. < 

Godehard, a monk and bishop of Hildesheim a.d. 
1002, has left us five epistles, published by Mabillon, 
Analecta, tom. iv. p. 349. 

Goaberfc, abbot of Tegem in Bavaria, a.d. 1002, has 
left us four epistles, published also by Mabillon, Ana- 
lecta, torn. iv. p. 347. 

Adelbold, a nobleman, councillor, and general under 
the emperor Henry,*then a monk, and a.d. 1008—1027, 
bishop of Utrecht, He is supposed to be the author of 
the Vita S. Henrici Imperat. published by Canisius, 
Surius, and Gretser, 

Bemo, a monk of St. Gall, abbot of Richenau near 
Constancy died a.d, 1045. He wrote Be Officio Missce, 
Missce ad Officium pertinentibus (in the 
tom. xviii,), and lives of two saints. 

Hugo, ardhdeacon of Tours, a.d. 1020, wrote Dia- 
logue ad Fidbertum Camotensem Eptscopitm, published , 
by Mabillon, Analecta* tom. ii. 

John, surnamed Johannelinus from his diminutive 
stature, abbot Fiscamneasis, a.d. 1028—1078. Be. 
wrote many prayers and religious meditations, and 
some epistles, published by Mabillon, Antrlecta, tom. i. 

Ademar, a monk of Limoges, a.d. 1030. He wrote a 
Chronicle of the French monarchy from its •com- 


mencement to a.d. 1029, an account of some abbots 
of Limoges, and a supplement to the work of Amala- i 
rius Be Divinis Officns. i 

Hugo de Britolio, a monk of Cluny and bishop of ! 
Limoges, a.d. 1030—1049, when he was deposed for j 
simony. He retired to the monastery of Verdun, and | 
wrote a tract against Berengarius in favour of tran- 
substantiation, which is in the Bibliotk. Fatr. tom. 
xviii. p. 417. 

Bruno, Duke of Carinthia, and bishop of Wurtsburg, 
a.d. 1033 — 1045. To instruct his clergy, he compiled 
from the fathers Commentaries on the Psalms, and | 
on all the devotional hymns of the Scriptures, also on 
the Apostolic, Ambrosian, and Athanasian Creeds; 
published, Cologne, 1494, and in the Bibliotk. Putr. 
tom. xviii. p. 65. 

Hermannus, surnamed Contractus because all his 
limbs were contracted by a paralytic affection. He 
was accounted a vast scholar, well skilled in Latin, 
Greek, and Arabic, and in theology, history, philoso- 
phy, and all the sciences of the age. Though of noble 
parentage he became a monk of St. Gall and of Riche- 
nau till his death, a.d. 1054. He wrote Chromcon de 
Sex Mundi Mtatibus, from the creation to a.d. 1054, 
published among the Scrivtores Germanici and in 
the Bibliotk. Patr. tom. xviii. p. 348. 

Glaber Radulphus, a monk of St. Germain de 
Auxerre and then of Cluny, a.d. 1045 . \ He wrote 
Hhtoriarum, libri v. extending from a.d. 900 to a.d. 
1045, published among the Scriptores Francici ; also a 
life of St. Gulielmus, abbot of St. Benignus of Dijon. 

Deoduin or Theoduin, bishop of Liege, a.d. 1045— 
1075. He wrote a letter or tract addressed to Henry 
king of France, against the doctrine of Berengarius and 
his followers, in the Bibliotk. Patr. tom. xviii. p. 419. 

Hugo, abbot of Cluny, a.d. 1048—1108. He was of 
noble French parentage, and became a monk at the 
age of fifteen. Some of his letters are extant in 
D’Achery, Spicilegiztm , tom. ii. 

Leo IX. pope a.d. 1048 — 1054. (See above p. 356.) 
He has left us nineteen epistles extant in the Collec- 
tions of the Councils, (e.g. Harduin’s tom. vi. par. i. 
p. 927), besides a number of homilies or sermons. 
His life written by Wibert, a contemporary, is in 
Mabillon, Acta Sander. Ord. Bentd. tom. ix. p. 49, 
&c. 

Anselm, a canon of Liege and dean of Namur, a.d. 
1050. He wrote a history of the bishops of Liege, 
from a.d. 666 to about a.d. 1048; published by Jo. 
Chapeaville, Liege, 1612, 4to. 

Stephen IX. pope a.d. 1057 — 1058. He has left two 
epistles. 

Alberic, a monk and deacon of Monte Cassino, and 
a cardinal, a.d. 1057—1079. He wrote many poems 
and other tracts devotional and polemic, and some lives 
of saints, all of which are said to exist still in manu 
script. His life of St. Dominic is the only work of hi-? 
published, extant in Mabillon's Acta Sanctor. Ord. 
Bened. tom. viii. p. 35, &c. 

Alphanus, abbot in the Benedictine monastery at 
Salerno, and then archbishop there a.©. 1057 — 1086. 
He wrote numerous poems, devotional, and in praise 
of the saints, most of which were published by 
Ughelli, annexed to his Italia Sacra, tom. ii. 

Nlco-laus II. pope a.d. 1058 — 1061. He has left us 
eight epistles, extant in the Concilia. 

Gauferius, called also Benedict, a monk of Monte 
Cassino, a.d. 1060. He wrote some sermons on the 
festivals, and some religious poems, which are In the 
library of Monte Cassino. 

Alexander II. pope a.d. 1061—1073. He has forty- 
five epistles in the Concilia. 

Berthold, a German ecclesiastic, presbyter of Con- 
stance, and a warm partisan of Gregory VII. against 
Henry IV. He flourished from about a.d. 1066 to 
1100 ■ His Historia sui Temporis , ah anno 1053 usque 
ad ann. 1100, and his Appendix to ‘Hermann Con- 
tractus* Chronicle, from a.d. 1055—1066, are published 
among the Scriptores Her. Germanic , Some of his 
tracts also, in support of Gregory’s measures, were 
published by Gretser. 

Guitmund, a Benedictine monk of Normandy, and 
then archbishop of Aversa in Italy, died a.d„ J080. 
He has left three books on the real presence in the 
Eucharist, a statement of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
&c. and an address to William I. king of England ; 
Ml extant in the Bibliotk. Patr. tom. 
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Sigifrid, archbishop of Mentz, from about 1009 to 
1084. In the year 1Q64 he led a band of 7,000 German 
pilgrims to the Holy Land. In 1074 he attempted to 
reclaim his clergy from simony and matrimony, with- 
out success. In 1076, Gregory VII. excommunicated 
him for adhering to the cause of Henry ; but the next 
year he revolted, and it was he who crowned Rudolph 
the competitor for the German throne. Four of his 
epistles are in the Concilia. 

Durand, a monk of Normandy, a.d. 1070, was one 
who wrote against Berengarius. His tract is sub- 
joined to Lanfranc’s works, ed. D'Achery. 

Gualdo, a monk of Corbey, a.d. 1070, wrote a me- 
trical life of St. Ansgar, bishop of Hamburg and 
apostle of the North, which is in Mabillon’s Acta 
Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. vi. p. 116. 

St. Anselm, bishop of Lucca, a.d. 1071—1086. He 
was a decided supporter of Gregory VII. and wrote 
two books in his defence against Guibert the antipope ; 
also a collection of sentences from the fathers in sup- 
port of Gregory’s principles respecting the indepen- 
dence of the clergy and the church of all civil power ; 
both of which are extant in Canisius, Led. Antiq . 
tom vi. and in the Biblioth. Pair. tom. xviii. p. 602, 
and tom. xxvii. p. 436. His life, written by one of his 
friends and pupils, is in Mabillon’s Acta Sanctor. 
Ord. Bened. tom. ix. p. 469, &c. 

Willelmus, an abbot of Metz, a.d. 1073, and friendly 
to Gregory VIL Mabillon has published seven of his 
epistles and an oration, in his Analecta , tom. i. p. 247. 

Ingulphus of Croyland, born in London, a.d. 1030, 
educated at Westminster and Oxford. In 1051 he 
accompanied William duke of Normandy to France, 
and became his private secretary. To escape envy, in 
1064 he retired to Germany, and was one of the 7000 
who went as pilgrims to the Holy Land under Sigifrid 
archbishop of Mentz. On his return he was made 
abbot of Fontenelle; and a.d. 1076, William, now king 
of England, invited him thither and made him abbot 
of Croyland till his death, a.d. 1109. He was very 
intimate with Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury. His 
History of the Monastery of Croyland from a.d. 664 to 
about a.d. 1091, was published by Saville among the 
five Scriptores Anglici , Lond. 1596, fol. and still better 
among the Rerum Angltcar. Script ores, Oxford, 1684, 
vol. [See Wright’s Biogr. Britan . Liter. Ang lo - Norman 
Period, p. 28 ; Lappenberg’s Gesch . won EngL Thorpe’s 
transl. vol. i. p. 51, &c. Ingulf’s History , it appears 
from these writers, cannot be depended on. — R. 

Lambert of Aschaffenburg. He became a monk at 
Hirsfeld a.d. 1058, soon after travelled as a pilgrim to 
the Holy Land, and returning, resumed his monastic life 
at Hirsfeld. There he composed, a.d. 1077, his His- 
tory, which is a mere chronicle from the creation to 
a.d. 1050, and then a very diffuse history down to a.d. 

1 077. His style is commended very highly. The work 
is published among the Scriptores Germunici. 

Hugo, bishop of Die in the year 1077, and archbishop 
of Lyons from a.d. 1080 till after a.d, 1099. He was 
much engaged in the public transactions of the times. 
Two of his epistles to Gregory VII. are in the Con- 
cilia. 

Micrologus, a fictitious name for the author of a 
tract on the ceremonies of the mass, written in the 
latter part of this century or perhaps in the next ; 
which is extant among the Seri p tores de Divinis Ojjiciis , 
Paris, 1610, fol. and in the Biblioth. Patr. tom. xviii. 
p. 469, 

Adamus, surnamed Magister, a canon of Bremen 
from a.d. 1077 and who flourished a,d. 1080. He 
wrote Hist. Eccles. preesertim Bremenm , in which he 
describes with much fidelity the propagation of Chris- 
tianity in Hamburg, Bremen, Denmark, and through- 
out the North, from the times of Charlemagne to those 
of Henry IV. ; to which he subjoined a geographical 
account of Denmark and other northern countries, 
published by Lindenbrog, Leyden, 1596, 4to, and Helm- 
itadt^ 1670, 4to. 

Benno^ a German ecclesiastic who adhered to Cle- 
merfb, pH. or Guibert, the antipope, was made arch- 
presbyter and cardinal of Rome, and took a very active 
part against Gregory VII. He flourished about a.d. 
lb8«Vabd wrote Be Vitaet Rebus gestis ffildebrandi et 
- Fapds, published Franef. 1581, and among the Opus- 
aula An£i~ Gregoriana, by Goldast, Hanover, 1611, 4to, 

dp»l. 

>' Vmtor III, pope a.d, 1086, 1087. He was born at 

V- - 

CHAPTER III. 

THE HISTORY OF RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

1. It is not necessary to be minute in 
describing the state of the public religion 
of this age. For who can doubt that it 
was debased and corrupt, when the guar- 
dians of it were equally destitute of sacred 
and secular knowledge, and of virtue ; and 
when even the first men in the church ex- 
hibited examples of the grossest vices ? 
The people at large were wholly absorbed 
in superstition, and concerned themselves 
with nothing but statues, and images, and 
relics, and the futile rites which the caprice 
of their priests enjoined upon them. The 
learned had not indeed wholly lost all 
knowledge of the truth ; but they obscured 
and debased it with opinions and doctrines, 
some of which were ludicrous and silly, 
others hurtful and pernicious, and others 
useless and uncertain. No doubt there 
were, here and there, pious and good men, 
who would willingly have aided the suffer- 

Benevento, a.d. 1 027 ; bore the name of Dauferius till 
he became a monk of Monte Casaino, when he assumed 
the name of Desiderius ; became abbot there in 1056, 
was made a cardinal, and employed on important occa- 
sions by the pontiffs. But he was ever partial to a 
retired and monastic life. His dialogues on the mira- 
cles of St. Benedict and other monks of Monte Cassino 
(a work stuffed with idle tales) has been frequently 
published ; e.g. by Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. 
ssecul. iv. par. ii 

Urban II. pope a.d. 1087 — 1099. His former name 
was Otho, a native of Chatillon, in the diocese of 
Rhelms, a monk of Cluny, cardinal bishop of Ostia, 
and much employed by Gregory VII. While pope he 
pursued the measures of Gregory. He has left us .. 
fifty-nine epistles and two harangues in favour of a J 
crusade, extant in the Concilia. Mabillon gives some 
account of his life, Acta Sanctor . Ord. Bened. tom. ix. 
p. 902, Sec. 

Lambert, bishop of Arras from a.d. 1094 onwards. 
Three of his epistles are in the Concilia. 

Raimund De Ageles, a canon of Le Puy in France, 
and chaplain to the Earl of Toulouse (who was also 
bishop of Le Puy), whom, he accompanied in his expe- 
dition to the Holy Land a.d. 1095. He saw the holy 
lance dug out of the earth, and carried it at the siege 
of Antioch. He wrote the History qf Jerusalem, de- 
scribing especially the achievements of the Earl of 
Toulouse during five years from the time they entered 
Sclavonia on their way to the East. The work is in the 
collection of Bongar^ius, De Gestis Dei per Francos, 
tom. i. p. 139. 

Gotselin or Goscelin, a Benedictine monk of St. 
Bertin in Artois, and then of St. Augustine at Canter- 
bury, who flourished a.d. 1096. He wrote the life of 

St. Augustine, the apostle of England, which is extant 
in Mabillon’s Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. tom. i. p. 
498. 

Balderic, secretary to two successive bishops of Arras 
and Cambray, and then bishop of Nimeguen and Tour- 
nay, a. d. 1 097—1 112. He wrote a history or chronicle 
of the churches of Cambray and Arras, published by 
Colvener, Douay, 1615. 

Paschal II. pope a.d. 1099—1118. His former name ^ i 
was Rainer or Raginger, a Tuscan by birth, a monk of j I 
Cluny, a presbyter and cardinal of Rome, abbot of 8t. < | 
Laurence and St. Stephen, and at last pope. His wars 
and contests with Henry V. were very violent. One 
hundred and seven of his epistles are in the QmciUa, 
and some more in Baluze, Miscellanea.— Mur . , * 

— 
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mg cause of piety. But they themselves 
needed protection against the satellites of 
superstition and impiety. 

2. From the time of Gregory YII. how- 
ever, pretty clear traces appear in some 
countries of Europe, especially in Italy 
and France, of those persons whom the 
Protestants denominate witnesses of the 
truth ; that is, of pious and good men who 
deplored the imperfection and defects of 
the public religion, and of the whole cleri- 
cal order ; who opposed the lordly domina- 
tion both of the Roman pontiffs and of the 
bishops, and who attempted, sometimes 
covertly and sometimes openly, to effect a 
reformation in the church. 1 * For rude as 
this age was, and ignorant in general of the 
true revealed religion, yet those few frag- 
ments, as it were, of Christianity, 3 which 
were exhibited and explained to the people, 
were sufficient to show even to the illiterate 
and the peasantry, that the religion pub- 
licly inculcated was not the true religion 
of Christ ; that Christ required of his fol- 
lowers things wholly different from those 
exhibited in the discourses, and in the lives 
and morals of the clergy ; that the pontiffs 
and the bishops exceedingly abused their 
power and opulence; and that the favour 
of God and salvation were to be obtained, 
not by a round of ceremonies, nor by dona- 
tions to the churches and priests, nor by 
erecting and endowing monasteries, but by 
holiness in the soul. 

3. Those however who undertook the 
great work of reforming the church and re- 
ligion, were for the most part incompetent 
to the task ; and by their solicitude to avoid 
some faults they ran into others. All in- 
deed perceived the corruption and the de- 
fects of the prevailing religion ; but none, 
or at least very few of them, understood 
the nature and essential character of true 
religion. This will not appear strange to 
one who is acquainted with those unhappy 
times. Hence these reformers often mixed 
much that was false with a little that was 
true. As all saw that most of the princi- 
pal enormities and crimes of the bishops 
and clergy were the consequence of their 
wealth and opulence, they placed too high 
am estimate on indigence, and looked upon 


i Some hare considered Peter Damianus, Hildebert, 
Ivo* Waithasam bishop of Naumberg, and Lambert of 
Aschaffenbdrg, as examples of this class of persons. 

Von Emem, — [Sen Spanheim, Jntroductio ad Hist . 
Eccles . N. T. sseeul. xL cap. vii. sec. 5, p. 313, and the 
Catalogm Testmm Feritatis> lib* xii. xiii. — Mur. 

* In some of the writers of this century we meet with 
specimens of sound Christian doctrine, as well as of 
devout breathings of a pious soul. The English reader 
may see, for an example* the life of Anselm of Canter- 
bury in Milner’s History qf the Church, century xi. 
chap. v. — Mur. _ , , 
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voluntary poverty as the primary virtue o / 
a good religious teacher. They all sup- 
posed the church of the primitive times to 
be a model, after which all churches were 
ever after to be formed and regulated ; and 
the practice of the apostles of Jesus Christ 
they considered as an inviolable law for all 
priests. Many also, grieved to see the 
people place all their dependence for salva- 
tion on the ceremonies of religion and the 
external worship of God, contended that 
the whole of religion consisted in the in- 
ternal emotions of the mind and the con- 
templation of divine things, and contemned 
and wished to abolish all external worship, 
with its houses of worship, religious meet- 
ings, public teachers, and sacraments. 

4. A large number both of the Greeks 
and the Latins applied themselves to the 
interpretation of the holy scriptures. 
Among the Latins, the two Brunos ex- 
pounded the Psalms of David ; Lanfranc, 
the Epistles of Paul; Berengarius, the 
Revelation of St. John; Gregory YII. the 
Gospel of St. Matthew ; and others, dif- 
ferent portions of the sacred volume. But 
all these follow the perverse custom of their 
age; that is, they either .transcribe tile 
works of former interpreters, or they apply 
the declarations of the sacred writers so 
whimsically to heavenly things and to the 
duties of life, that a wise man can scarcely 
restrain his indignation. The most emi- 
nent of the Greek interpreters was Theo- 
phylact of Bulgaria, though he also drew 
most of his comments from the ancients, 
particul arly from Chrysostom. 3 After him 
we may place Michael Psellus, who at- 
tempted to explain the Psalms and the book 
of Canticles, Nicetas who wrote a Catena 
on Job, and some few others. 

5. Hitherto all the Latin theologians, 
except a few of the Irish, who threw obscu- 
rity on religious doctrines by their philoso- 
phical speculations, had illustrated, ex- 
plained, and proved the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, solely from the holy scriptures or 
from them in connexion with the opinions 
and writings of the fathers. But in the 
middle of this century some divines, among 
whom was Berengarius, well known by his 
controversy respecting the Lord’s supper, 
ventured to apply the precepts of logic and 
metaphysics to the explanation of the scrip- 
tural doctrines, and the confirmation of 


3 For an account of Theophylact, see Simon’s Hitt. 
Critique dm Principaux Corrmentateurs du N. T. chap, 
xxviii. p. 380 ; and. Ms Critique de la Biblio. Ecclgs. de 
M. Du Pin, tome i. p. 310, where he also treats' of 
Nicetas and CEcumenius, [See Davidson’s Sacred 
Hermeneutics, for notices of Theophylact, Lanfranc, > 
and Nicetas, as biblical interpreters, p. 169, Ac. — It. <| 
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their own opinions. Hence the opposer 
and rival of Berengarius, Lanfranc, who 
was afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, 
employed the same weapons against Be- 
rengarius and his followers ; and in general 
laboured to impart light and confirmation 
to religious truths by the aid of reason. 
His example was followed by St. Anselm, 
likewise an archbishop of Canterbury, and 
a man of great intellectual acumen ; and 
to these succeeded many others. From 
these beginnings gradually arose that spe- 
cies of philosophic theology which, from the 
schools in which it most prevailed, obtained 
afterwards the name of scholastic theology. 1 
But there was far more sobriety and good 
sense in these reconcilers of faith and reason 
than in their successors ; for they used per- 
spicuous language, had no fondness for vain 
and idle disputations, and for the most 
part made use of the precepts of logic and 
philosophy only in combating their antago- 
nists. 2 

6. Following these principles the Latin 
theologians began to reduce all the truths 
of revealed religion into a connected sys- 
tem, and to subject them to the laws of the 
human sciences, a thing which no one be- 
fore had attempted, if we except Tago of 
Saragossa, a writer of the seventh century, 
■aid Damascenus among the Greeks in the 
eighth century. For all the Latin writers 
previously to this age had only occasionally, 
and never in a formal manner, elucidated 
and explained the points of th sology; nor 
had they thus explained them all, but only 
— - — - - — — — — — — — 1 

1 See Heumann, Prepfat. ad Tribbechovii Librum de 
Doctoribus Schoiasticis , p. xiv. The sentiments of the 
learned respecting the first author or inventor of the 
scholastic theology are collected by Buddeus, Isagcge 
ad Theologiam , tom. i. p. 358. 

* That it maybe seen how much wiser the first scho- 
lastics were than their disciples and followers, I will 
subjoin a passage from Lanfranc, whom many regard 
as tiie first author of the scholastic theology. In his 
tract De Corpore et Sanguine Domini , cap. viii. Opp. 
p. 236, ed. D’Achery, he says t — “ God is my witness 
and my own conscience, that, in treating sacred sub- 
jects, I do not wish to bring forward dialectical questions 
and tbeir solutions, nor to answer them when brought 
forward by others. And if at any time the subject 
under discussion is such that it can be most satisfac- 
torily explained by the rules of this art, as far as I am 
able I cover over the art by citations of equivalent im- 
port, that I may not seem to place more reliance upon 
this art than upon the truth and the authority of the 
holy fathers.** The concluding words in this quotation 
indicate those sources from which theologians pre- 
viously to this agehad derived all tbeir arguments — 
namely, the holy Scripture, which he denominate the 
truth, and the writings of the ancient fathers. To 
these two sources of proof the theologians now suffered 
a third, to be added— namely, dialectics* Tet they 
would have none recur to this except disputants, whose 
business it is to withstand opponents who wield dialec- 
tical 'weapons, and to solve the difficulties suggested by 
reason But unhappily in the following centuries the 
two former jpsWf of proof were used hut sparingly, 

* and jjMtosfohpd proof alone, and that not very wisely 
statecraft® deemed sufifcieot to substantiate everything 


such as occasions demanded. The first 
attempt at a system of theology was by 
Anselm, 8 and the first who completed an 
entire system or body of divinity was Hil- 
debert, bishop of Le Mans and afterwards 
archbishop of Tours, just at the close of the 
century. And all the subsequent, almost 
numberless writers of systems of theology 
(summarum Theo logicarum) , seem to have 
followed Hildebert as their model. 4 The 
method of Hildebert is, first to substantiate 
each doctrine by passages of Scripture and 
by authorities from the fathers, which had 
been the common method hitherto; and 
then to solve the difficulties and objections 
which may be raised by the aid of reason 
and philosophy, which was something new 
and peculiar to this age. 6 

3 The principal treatise by Anselm here referred to 
is that entitled. Cur Deus Homo f in two books (in his 
Opp. p. 74 — 90, ed. Paris, 1721, fol.) The work cor- 
responds with its title, its object being to answer the 
question, Why did God become incarnate? He de- 
scribes the fallen state of man, and his need of an 
Almighty Saviour to atone for his sins and raise him 
to a state of bliss after death; and he shows that an 
incarnate God, and he only, could perform the office 
of a mediator. The views and speculations of Anselm 
on this whole subject have prevailed very generally 
quite down to the present times. Nor have Grotius and 
Edwards, and the most elaborate modern writers, added 
much on the subject. Another tract of Anselm the 
same important subject is entitled, De Conceptu Firgu 
nali et OriginaM Peccato (in his Opp. p. 97 — 106.) 
Besides these he has four others on important subjects 
The first is a philosophical inquiry, De Feritate, Opp. 
p.109—115. The second is De Libero Arbitrio, Opp 
p. 117—122. The third is on the fall of the sinnin 
angels, De Cttsu Diabolic Opp. p. 62 — 73 The four 
is a philosophical explanation of the doctrine of th 
divine decrees, and its consistency with free and ac- 
countable action in creatures, De Concordia, Pr&scim- 
tus et Prcedestinationis nee non Gratice, cum Libero 
Arbitrio, Opp. p. 123—134. On all these subjects * 
Anselm thought intensely, and endeavoured to meet 
every objection and difficulty which could be urged. 

But he did not wander from his subject, and take up a 
whole system of divinity in one or even all ©f these bis 
theological tracts. — Mur. 

4 This first system of theology among the Latins, or 
Tractatus Theologicus as it is entitled, is among 
the works of Hildebert, p. 1010, in the edition of De 
Beaugendre, who lias shown in his preface to the vo- 
lume that Peter Lombard, Robert Pullen, and the other 
writers of Summaries, trod in the footsteps of Hilde- 
bert. [This tract occupies about ninety folio pages, 
and is divided into forty chapters. It treats of the 
nature of faith, free-will and sin, the Trinity, the in- 
carnation of the Son of God, original sin, grace, pre- 
destination and prescience, and the sacraments. But 
It scarcely touches upon the doctrine of atonement by 
Jesus Christ, its value and efficacy, of faith in Christ, 
of regeneration and sanctification, and the promises of 
the Gospel.— Mur. 

s I win here subjoin an opinion of Anselm of Canter- 
bury, taken from Ids treatise entitled, Cur Deus Homo ? 
lib. i. cap. ii. Opp. p. 75 ; an opinion which the first 
philosophical theologians or the scholastics among the ! 
Latins seem to have received as a sacred and immuta- 
ble law in theology ; “ As the right order of proceeding , 
requires, that we believe the deep thiugs of the Chris*' ' , 
tian fait h before we presume to discuss them by the aid «i ; s 
of reason, so it appears to me to be negligence ifi when, , 
we are confirmed in the faith, we do not study to un- h * ^ ■ 
derstand what we believe.** [His meaning seems toje * | 
that a Christian should neither make phU gfc 
rule and measure of his religious faifhi |1|| 

aid in elucidating and confirming^hefrtM^^^^Meo'^ i ®J| 
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7. Those o-f this century who undertook 
to give rules for Christian life and conduct, 
attempted a great object without possess- 
ing in general adequate resources. This 
will be obvious to one who shall read the 
work of Peter Damianus on the virtues ; 
with the Moral Philosophy and the Tract 
on the four virtues of a religious life, by 
Hildebert, bishop of Le Mans. Nor did 
the moralists usually add anything to their 
precepts respecting the virtues, except 

| what they called the written law, by which 
i they intended the ten commandments of 
Moses. Anselm wrote some tracts calcu- 
| lated to excite pious emotions, and a book 
j of meditations and prayers, in which many 
' good thoughts occur. Nor did the mys- 
, tics, as they are called, wholly abstain 
from writing. Among the Latins, John 

1 Johannellus composed a book expressly 
* on divine contemplations ; l and among the 
Greeks Simeon junior wrote some tracts 
[ on the same subject; not to mention a few 
j others. 

8. Many of the polemics of this age came 
< forth armed with dialectical arguments and 

demonstrations, yet few of them could use 
such arguments dexterously and properly ; 
and they aimed, not so much to confute 

1 their adversaries as to confound them with 
their subtleties. Those who were destitute 
of such armour contended so badly, that it 
is manifest they commenced writing before 
they had considered why and what they 
, were to write. Damianus defended Chris- 
, tianity against the Jews with good inten- 
tions but with little effect. And there is 
extant a tract of Samuel, a converted Jew, 
against his nation. Anselm of Canter- 
j bury assailed the despisers of all religion 
and of God with acuteness, in his book 
against the fool (. Adversus Insipientem) ; 
but perhaps the subtlety of the reasoning 
exceeded the comprehension of those whom 
he aimed to .convince. 

9. The public contests between the 
Greek and Latin churches, which, though 
not settled, had now for a long time been 
suspended, were indiscreetly revived and 
rendered more violent by new accusations, 
in the year 1053, by Michael Cerularius, 
patriarch of Constantinople, a man of a 
restless spirit. The pretence of renewing 
hostilities was, zeal for the truth and for 
religion, but the true cause was the arro- 
gance and ambition of the two patriarchs. 
The Latin patriarch endeavoured by va- 
rious arts and projects to bring the Greek 

patriarch under subjection, and to detach 
from him the patriarchs of Alexandria and 
Antioch, and connect them with himself; 
and the disturbed and unhappy condition 
, of the Greek empire was favourable to 
such machinations. For the friendship of 
the Roman pontiff seemed very important 
to the Greeks, who had to contend with 
the Normans in Italy as well as with the 
Saracens. The Greek patriarch on the 
other hand was solicitous to extend the 
limits of his jurisdiction, to concede no- 
thing to the Roman pontiff, and to bring 
the Oriental patriarchs entirely under his 
control. Cerularius therefore in a let- 
ter written in his own name, and in that 
of his chief counsellor, Leo, bishop of 
Achrida, and addressed to John bishop 
of Trani in Apulia, publicly accused the 
Latins of various errors. Leo IX. who 
was then the pontiff of Rome, replied in a 
letter drawn up in a very imperious style ; 
and moreover, in a council at Rome, ex- 
communicated the Greeks.* 

10. In order to stifle this controversy in 
its birth, the Greek emperor Constantine, 
surnamed Monomachus, requested the 
Roman pontiffs to send legates to Con- 
stantinople to negociate a settlement. Ac- 
cordingly three legates of the Latin pon- 
tiff repaired to Constantinople, namely, 
cardinal Humbert, a fiery man, Peter, 
archbishop of Amalfi, and Frederic, arch- 
deacon and chancellor of the church of 
Rome, carrying with them letters from 
the pontiff both to the emperor and to 
the Greek patriarch. But the issue of the 
legation was lamentable, although the 
emperor, for political reasons, favoured 
the side of the Latins more than that of 
the Greeks. For the letter of Leo IX. 
which displayed great arrogance, alienated 
the mind of Cerularius from him; and 
the legates showed in various ways that 
they were sent, not so much to restore 
harmony between the contending parties, 
as to establish Roman domination among 
the Greeks. All deliberation about a re- 
conciliation being thus rendered fruitless, 
the Roman legates acted in the most in- 
discreet and most unsuitable manner pos- 
sible, in the year 1054; for they excom- 
municated the Greek patriarch, with 
Leo of Achrida, and all that adhered to 
them, publicly in the church of St. So- 
phia, left a copy of the inhuman anathe- 
ma upon the great altar, and then shook 

* These epistles are extant in Baronins, Annales , ad 
ann. 1053, tom. xi. p. 210, &c. The epistle of Ceru£a-* ' 
rius is also printed in Canisius, Lect. Antiq. tom. iii. 
p. 281 of the new edition; and that of Leo in the Con- 
See. {e.g. in Harduin's collection, tom. vi. par. L , 

[ p. 827 .— '■iM.wr. , , 

religion. For a farther development of his opinions, 
seethe passages cited by Gieselerin his Text-book, by 
, Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 311, &o.’note 10. — Mur. 

1 See the Hist. Litter, de la Prcmce t tome viii. p. 4ft. 
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I off the dust from their feet and departed. 
This most unrighteous procedure rendered 
the dissension incurable, though till this 
act it seemed capable of a compromise. 
The Greek patriarch now returned the ana- 
thema, excommunicating in a council the 
pontiff’s legates and all their friends and 
| supporters ; and also directed the copy of the 
| Latin decree of excommunication against 
| the Greeks to be burned by order of the 
emperor. 1 From this time offensive and 
insulting writings were issued by both 
parties, which continually added fresh 
fuel to the fire. 

11. To the old charges advanced by 
Photius, new ones were added by Ceru- 
larius, of which the chief one was, that 
the Latins used unleavened bread in the 
eucharist ; and on this point the Greeks and 
Latins henceforth contended more vehe- 
mently, perhaps, than on all other subjects ; 
at least they were as warm about this as 
about the primacy of the Roman pontiff. 
The other things opprobrious! y objected 
to the Latins by the Greek patriarch, be- 
tray rather his contentious disposition 
and his ignorance of true religion than 
his zeal for truth. For he was exceed- 
ingly offended that the Latins did not 
abstain from things strangled and from 
blood; that their monks used lard, and 
allowed the brethren when sick to eat 
flesh; that the Latin bishops wore rings 
on their fingers, as if they were bride- 
grooms ; that their priests wore no beards, 
but shaved them ; and that in baptising 
the Latins dipped the individual but once 
into the water. 2 When we see the Greeks 
and Latins not only standing aloof from each 
other and contending eagerly, but also 
fulminatihsr anathemas and execrations 


* Besides Baronius and the common writers, none 
of whom are free from errors, see Mabillon, Awnales 
Bene-i. tom. iv. lib. lx. ad ann. 1053, and Prsef. ad 
ssecul. vi. of his Acta Sanctor, Ord. Bened . par. ii. 
p. i. &c. ; Leo Allatius, De Libris Grcecor. Ecclesiast . 
diss. ii. p. 160, ed. Fabricius; and De Perpetua Eccle- 
ri<B Orient . et Occident. Consensione , lib. ii.. cap. ix. 
p. 614 ; Le Quien, Oriens Christianas, tom. i. p. 260; 
&nd Diss. Damascen . Prima, sec. xxxi. p. xvi. &c. : but 
especially Hermann, Hist . Concerto tionum de Pane 
Axymo et Fermentato, p. 59, &c. Lips. 1739, 8vo ; and 
Cotelier, Monumenta Eccles . Gr. tom. ii. p. 108, &c. 

’ [See also a full yet dense and well vouched account 
in Schmidt’s Kirchengesch. vol v. p. 316, &c. The 
account in Bower’s Lives of the Popes , vol. v. is less 
correct. — Mur. [To these authorities may be added 
Gieseler’s Lehrbuch, See. Cunningham’s transl. sec. 
42, vol. ii. p- 142, principally for the sake of the appo- 
site quotations in the notes from the original sources. 
— B. 

, * Seethe epistle of Cerularius to John of Trani in 

■ Canisius, Lectiones Antiq. tom. iii. p. 281, where also 
4 1 w% 'have Humbert’s confutation of it. Cerularius* 
epistle, to Peter of Antioch is in Cotelier’s Monumenta 
f Eccles. G*m. tom. U. p. 138 ; add Martene’s Thesaur. 
1 Anecdotor. tom. V. p. 847, Where there is a polemic 
f' tract of an unknown Latin .writer against the Greeks. 


against each other, for such things as 
these, we perceive the very lamentable 
state of religion in both churches; and 
we can^be at no loss for the causes which 
gave rise to so many sects dissenting from 
the church. 

12. Near the close of the century, under 
Alexius Comnenus, the Greeks were nearly 
involved in an internal controversy, in 
addition to this public one with the Latins. 
For in a time of great national emergency, 
the emperor not only laid hold of the money 
in the churches, but caused the images of 
gold and silver to be taken off their doors 
and converted into money. Leo, bishop of 
Chalcedon, a man of austere manners, 
severely censured this transaction, main- 
taining that it was a sacrilege. To support 
his views he published a tract, asserting 
that in the images and emblems of Jesus 
Christ and the saints there was a degree 
of sanctity which entitled them to worship 
and adoration ; so that worship was to be 
paid not only to the persons represented by 
the statues, images, and emblems, but also 
to the statues themselves. To suppress the 
popular tumult which arose from this dis- 
cussion, the emperor assembled a council 
at Constantinople, which decreed that the 
images of Christ and of the saints were to 
be worshipped only relatively; 8 that the 
material of a sacred image was not entitled 
to worship, but only the likeness formed 
upon the material; that the images of 
Christ and the saints, whether painted or 
sculptured, had nothing of their nature, 
although they participated somewhat in the 
grace of God; and that the saints were to 
be invoked and honoured as the servants of 
Christ and on his account. Leo, who had 
held different opinions, was deprived of his 
office and sent into exile. 4 

13. In the Latin church about the middle 
of the century, the controversy was revived 
respecting the manner in which Christs 
body and blood are present in the eucharist. 
Various opinions on this subject had hitherto 
prevailed with impunity ; for it had not yet 
been decided by the councils what ought to 
be believed respecting it. 5 Hence in the 
beginning of the century, a.d. 1004, 
Leutheric, archbishop of Sens, had taught. 


8 rrpocnajvovpLev, ov Aarpevrucws ras eifccWs* 

4 This controversy is stated at large by Anna Com- 
nena, the emperor’s daughter, Alexias , lib. v. p. 104 ; 
lib. vii. p. 158, ed. Venice. The acts of the council 
were procured from the Coislinian library, by Mont- 
fauoon, and published in his Biblioth* Coisliniana, p. 
103, &c. 

8 The various opinions of the age respecting the 
eucharist are stated by Martene, from an ancient 
manuscript, in his Voyage Litter* de Deux BSnedicttm, 
tome ii. p. 126. / < /»« 
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contrary to the more general opinion, that 
only the holy and worthy communicants re- 
ceive the body of Christ; but Robert, king of 
France, and the advice of friends prevented 
him from raising commotion among the 
people by the doctrine. 1 Much more in- 
discreet was Berengarius, a canon and 
master of the school at Tours and after- 
wards archdeacon of Angers, a man of a dis- 
criminating mind, learned, and venerable 
for the sanctity of his life; 2 for he publicly 
and resolutely maintained, in the year 
1045, the opinion of John Seotus respecting 
the eucharist, rejecting that of Paschasius 
Radbert, which better accorded with the 
unenlightened piety of the multitude. He 
taught that the bread and wine are not 
converted into the body and blood of Christ, 
but are merely emblems of his body and 
blood, 8 He was forthwith opposed by some 
both in France and Germany, and Leo IX. 
the Roman pontiff in the year 1050, caused 
his opinion to be condemned first in a coun- 
cil at Rome, and then in one at Vercelli ; 
and ordered the work of Seotus, from which 
it was derived, to be committed to the 
flames. Berengarius was not present at 
either of these councils. A council held at 
Paris in the same year by Henry king of 
France, concurred in the decision of the 
pontiff, and issued very severe threats 
against Berengarius who was absent, and 
against his adherents who were numerous. 
A part of these threatenings was felt by 
Berengarius, for the king deprived him of 
the income of his office. But neither 
threats, nor decrees, nor fines, could move 
him to reject •‘he opinion which he had 
embraced. 

14. This controversy now rested for some 
years; and Berengarius, who had many 
enemies (among whom his rival, Lanfranc, 
was the principal), and also many patrons 
and friends, was restored to his former 
tranquillity. But after the death of Leo 
TX. his adversaries incited Victor II. the 
new pontiff, to order the cause to be tried 
again before his legates, in two councils held 


1 See Bulceus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. i. p. 354. 

* For the life of Berengarius, see the works of Hil- 
deljert of te Mans, p. 1324; Hist. Litter, de la France. 
tome Till. p. 197, &c. ; Bulseus, Hist. Acad. Paris. 
tom.i. n, 404; and those others mentioned by Fabri- 
elm BBUoth. Lat. Medii JEvt\ tom. i. p. 570. I will 
just observe that he is erroneously called archiepiscopu 
instead of arcMMacomu in Matthew of Paris, Hist 
iib, i. lOv ed.' Watts. But I suppose it is a mistak< 
of the prmter,. and not of the historian. [For the lift 
of Berengarius, see Mablllon, J0e Berengario, ejusqiu 
Harems ortu^ progrexsitrr-ac msdtiplici condemnations 

tn Pr/vCnt jsrsi iwu J j * * _ 


luruneTisis, «c. Dy jessing 
lirunsw. 1770. Schroeckh’a KirchengAstyh . to m, ^wiii 
p. 507, &c. — Mur. 

* For the real opinion of Berengarius, see note 4, i 
370, m this chapter. — Mur. 
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at Tours in Frandb, a.d. 1054. In one of. 
these councils, in which the celebrated 
Hildebrand, afterwards Gregory VII. was 
one of the papal legates, Berengarius was 
present; and being overcome unquestion- 
ably by threats rather than by arguments, 
he not only gave up his opinion, but (if we 
may believe his adversaries who are the 
only witnesses we have) abjured it, and 
was reconciled to the church. This docility, 
however, was only feigned ; for he soon after 
went on teaching the same doctrine as 
before, though perhaps more cautiously. 
How much censure he deserves for this 
transaction it is difficult to say, as we are 
not well informed of what was done in the 
council. 

15. Nicolaus II. being informed of this 
bad faith of Berengarius, in the year 1058 
summoned him to Rome, and in a very full 
council held there in the year 1059, he so 
terrified him that Berengarius requested a 
formula of faith to be drawn up ; which 
being accordingly done by Humbert, Be- 
rengarius subscribed it and confirmed it 
with an oath. In this formula he declares 
that he believes what Nicolaus and the 
council required to be believed, namely, 
“that the bread and wine after consecration s 
are not only a sacrament, but also the real 
body and blood of Christ ; and are sensibly, 
and not merely sacramentally, but really 
and truly, handled by the hands of the 
priests, broken and masticated by the teeth 
of the faithful.’* This opinion however was 
too monstrous to be really believed by such 
a man as Berengarius, who was a man of 
discernment and a philosopher. Therefore 
when he returned to France, relying un- 
doubtedly upon the protection of his patrons, 
he expressed his detestation, both orally 
and in his writings, of what he had pro- 
fessed at Rome, and defended his former 
sentiments. Alexander II. indeed ad- 
monished him in a friendly letter to reform, 
but he attempted nothing against him, 
probably because he perceived him to be 
upheld by powerful supporters. Of course 
the controversy was protracted many years 
in various publications, and the number of 
Berengarius’ followers increased. 

16. When Gregory VII. was raised to 
the chair of St. Peter, that pontiff, to whom 
no difficulty seemed insurmountable, un- 
dertook to settle this controversy also, and 
therefore summoned Berengarius to Rome 
in the year 1078. This new judge of the 
affair manifested an extraordinary, and, 
considering his character, a wonderful. de-„ 
gree of moderation and gentleness. He 
seems to have been attached to Berenga- 

i rius, and to have yielded rather to the 
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clamours of his adversaries than to have 
followed his own inclinations. In the first 
place, in a council held near the close of 
the year, he allowed the accused to draw 
up a new formula of faith for himself, and 
to abandon the old formula drawn up by 
Humbert, though it had been sanctioned 
by Nicolaus II. and by a council; for 
Gregory, being a man of discernment, un- 
doubtedly saw the absurdity of that for- 
mula. 1 Berengarius therefore now professed 
to believe, and swore that he would in 
future believe only, “ that the bread of the 
altar after consecration is the real body of 
Christ which was born of the Virgin, suf- 
fered on the cross, and is seated at the 
right hand of the Father; and that the 
wine of the altar after consecration is the 
real blood which flowed from Christ’s side.” 
But what was satisfactory to the pontiff did 
not satisfy the enemies of Berengarius ; for 
they maintained that the formula was am- 
biguous (and it really was so), and there- 
fore they wished that one more definite 
might be prescribed for him, and that he 
might prove the sincerity of his belief by 
touching red-hot iron. The last of these, 
the pontiff in his friendship for the ac- 
cused would not concede ; to the first the 
importunity of their demands obliged him 
to yield. 

17- The following year therefore, a.d. 
1079, in a council held again at Rome, 
Berengarius was required to repeat, sub- 
scribe, and swear to a third formula which 
was milder than the first, but stricter than 
the second. According to this he professed 
to believe, “that the bread and wine by 
the mysterious rite of the holy prayer and 
the words of our Redeemer are changed 
in their substance into the real and proper 
and vivifying flesh and blood of Jesus 
Christ;’* and he also added to what he had 
professed by the second formula, “ that the 
bread and wine are,” after consecration, 
“the real body and blood of Christ, not 
only by a sign and in virtue of a sacrament, 
but in their essential properties and in the 
reality of their substance.” When he had 
made this profession the pontiff dismissed 
him to his own country with many tokens 
of his good-will. But as soon as he got 
home he discarded and confuted in a book, 
what he had professed at Rome in the last 
council. Hence Lanfranc, Guitmund, and 
perhaps others, violently attacked him in 
! written treatises $ but Gregory VII. neither 


1 1 wish the learned and candid to observe that Gre- 
gory- VII. than whom none carried the prerogatives of 
j , the pbntiffs farther or defended them more strenuously. 

J ' here tacitly acknowledges that a Roman pontiff and a 
„ council are capable of {wring, and have in feet erred. 

, 


punished his inconstancy nor manifesto* 
displeasure; which is evidence that th< 
pontiff was satisfied with the second for- 
mula or that which Berengarius himself 
drew up, and disapproved of the zeal of hi.- 
enemies who obtruded upon him the thiro 
formula.* 

18. Berengarius, influenced undoubtedlj 
by motives of prudence, returned no an- 
swer to his much-excited opposers; but 
retiring from the world, he repaired to the 
island of St. Cosine near Tours, and there 
led a solitary life in prayer, fasting, and 
other devotional exercises, till the year 


2 These statements are strongly illustrated and sup- 
ported by a work of Berengarius himself, which Mar- 
tene has presented to the public in his Thesaurus 
Anecdotor. tom. iv. p. 99 — 109. From this tract it 
appears (i.), that Gregory VII. had great and sincere 
friendship for Berengarius. (ii.) That in general he 
believed with Berengarius respecting the eucharist, or 
at least thought we ought to abide by the words of holy 
writ, and not too curiously inquire after and define the. 
mode of Christ's presence. For thus Gregory (p. 108; 
addressed Berengarius just before the last council: “ 1 
certainly have no doubt that your views of the sacrifice 
of Christ are correct and agreeable to the Scriptures : 
yet because it is my custom to recur on important sub- 
jects, &c. I have enjoined upon a friend, who is a re- 
ligious man, .... to obtain from St. Mary that through 
him she would vouchsafe not to conceal from me, but * 
expressly instruct me what course I should take in the 
business before me relating to the sacrifice of Christ, 
that I may persevere in it immoveably.’* Gregory 
therefore was inclined to the opinion of Berengarius, 
but yet had some doubts ; and therefore he consulted St. 
Mary through a friend, to know what judgment he 
ought to form respecting- the eucharistical question. 

And what was her response? His friend (he says) 

“ learned from St. Mary and reported to mej that no 
inquiries were to be made and nothing to be held re- 
specting the sacrifice of Christ, beyond what the 
authentic Scriptures contain; against which Berenga- 
rius held nothing. This I wished to state to you, that 
your confidence in us might be more secure, and your 
anticipations more pleasing.*' This therefore was 
Gregory's belief, and this he supposed or pretended he 
had received from the holy Virgin herself, that we 
should simply hold what the sacred volume teaches, 
that the real body and blood of Christ are exhibited in 
the sacred supper, but should not dispute about the 
manner of it. (iii.) It appears from this writing that 
Gregory was forced by the enemies of Berengarius, who 
pressed the thing beyond measure, to allow another 
formula to be prescribed to Berengarius in another 
council. “He was constrained,” says Berengarius, 

“by the importunity of the buffoon — not bishop— of 
Padua, and of the antichrist— not bishop— of Pisa, to 
permit the calumniators of the truth, in the last Qua- 
dragesimal council, to alter the writing sanctioned by 
them in the former council, (iv.) It is hence manifest 
why Gregory attempted nothing further against Beren- 
garius, notwiths tanding be violated his feith publicly 
plighted in the latter council, and wrote against the 
formula which he had confirmed with an oath. For 
Gregory himself disagreed with the authors of this for- 
mula, and deemed it sufficient if a person would con- 
fess with Berengarius that the real body and blood of 
Christ were exhibited in the sacred supper. He there- 
fore suffered his adversaries to murmur, to write, and 
to confute the man whom he esteemed and agreed with, 
kept silence himself, and would not allow Berengarius 
to fee farther molested. Moreover, in the book from 
Which I have made these extracts, Berengarius most 
humbly begs God to forgive the sin he committed at 
Rome ; and acknowledges that through fear of death 
he assented to the proposed formula and accused him- 
self of error, contrary to his real belief. “ God Al- 
mighty,” says he, “ the fountain of all mercy, hat* !, 
compassion on one who confesses sc great ^ ^ 
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and left no means untried to bring them 
to a better mind. But nothing could in- 
duce them to give up the opinions they had 
embraced. They were therefore burned 
alive . 1 But the case of these men is 

1 The testimonies of the ancients respecting these 
heretics are collected by Bulaius, Hist. Acad. Pans, 
tom. i. p. 364, &c. ; D’Argentre, Collectio Judiciorum 
de No vis Erroribus, tom. i. p. 5; Launoi, Be Schohs 
Cdebrioribm Caroli M. cap. xxiv. p. 90. The proceed- 
ings of the council of Orleans, in which they were con- 
demned, are given by D’Achery, Spicilegium , tom. i. p. 
604, &c. [Two principal accounts of these heretics 
of Orleans have reached us. The one is that of Glaber 
Radulphus ( Historia , lib. iii. cap. viii.); the other, 
which some ascribe to one Agano, a monk, is an anony- 
mous account, but more full, and apparently deserving 
of at least as much credit, published by D' Achery, ubi 
mpra. Both accounts are in Harduin, Concilia, tom 
vi. par. i. p. 821, &e. Glaber states, that in the year 
1017 a very strange heresy was discovered at Orleans, 
said to have been introduced by an Italian woman, and 
which had long been spreading itself in secret. The 
leaders in this heresy were two clergymen of Orleans, 
respectable for their birth, education, and piety, named 
Heribert and Lisoi. Both were canons, and the latter 
was also master of the school in St. Peter’s church, 
and enjoyed the friendship of the king and the court. 
These circumstances enabled them more easily to 
spread their errors at Orleans and in the neighbouring 
towns. They attempted to convert a presbyter of 
Rouen, and told him that the whole nation would soon 
be with them; buthe divulged the subject to a nobleman 
of Rouen, and he again to king Robert. The monarch, 
equally distinguished for learning and piety, hastened 
away full of solicitude to Orleans, assembled there a 
number of bishops and abbots and some pious laymen, 
and commenced an examination of the heretics. The 
two leading men among them acknowledged that they 
anticipated a general reception of their doctrines ; that 
they considered all that was taught in the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, by miracles or otherwise, concerning 
a trinity in the Godhead, as being absurd; that the 
visible heavens and earth had always existed, as they 
now are, without an original author; that all acts of 
Christian virtue, instead of being meritorious, were 
superfluous ; and like the Epicureans, they believed the 
crimes of the voluptuous would not meet with the re- 
compense of punishment. Great efforts were made to 
convince them of their errors, but in vain; neither 
arguments nor threatening^ could move them, for they 
expected a miraculous deliverance from death. Accor- 
dingly, when led out to the fire which was kindled for 
them, they all, thirteen in number, went exulting and 
voluntarily leaped into it. But they no sooner felt the 
(ire consuming them than they cried out, that they had 
been deceived, and were about to perish for ever. The 
bystanders moved with pity made efforts to draw 
them from the flames, but without effect. They were 
reduced to ashes. Such others of the sect as were 
afterwards detected were in like manner put to death. 
And heresy being thus destroyed, the Catholic faith 

shone the more conspicuous The other and more 

fell account differs from that of Glaber in several re- 
spects. It states that a Norman nobleman, named 
Arefast, had a clergyman in his house by the name of 
Herbert, who went to Orleans for the purpose of study. 
Thatt two leaders among the heretics, Stephen and 
Lisoi, universally esteemed for their wisdom, their 
■ fi5 y \^ dth *l r beneficence, met with Herbert and in- 
stDled into hun the poison of their heresy. When 
' Herbert returned to the family of Arefast, he laboured 
mi convert him. But Arefast was not to be seduced. 
He communicated the whole to count Richard, to be 
made known to the king, with a request that the king 
t0b swess the heresy. King 
repair with his clergyman 
Orleans, and there insinuate himself Ikong 
a ; P ? + mis i n ? *° COTne there himself shortly. 

Arefast was instructed by an aged priest of Chartres 
ho w to proceed. He was to receive the communion 

hIrSi^f y nl^ d ^5^ f0rti ^ be was to go among the 
beetles, pretend to be captivated with their doctrines, 
and draw from them a full knowledge of their heresy 


involved in obscurity and perplexity. 
For they are extolled for their piety 
by their very enemies ; and at the 
same time crimes are attributed to them 
which are manifestly false; at least the 
opinions for which they suffered death 
were in general quite different from the 
tenets of the Manichseans . 2 So far as I 

and then appear as a witness against them. He did 
so, and drew from them the following tenets: that 
Christ was not born of the Virgin Mary, did not suffer 
for mankind, was not really laid in the tomb, and did 
not rise from the dead; that in baptism there was no 
washing away of sins ; nor were the body and blood of 
Christ in the sacrament consecrated by the priest; and 
that it was useless to pray to the saints and martyrs. 
Arefast wished to know then on what he could rely for 
salvation. They promised to purify him from all sin, 
and to impart to him the Holy Spirit, by laying their 
hands upon him; and that he should eat heavenly food 
and often see angels, and with them travel where he 
pleased with ease and despatch. The account then 
describes the heavenly food they talked of. At certain 
times the heretics met together by night, each with a 
lighted candle, and invocated the devil till he appeared 
to them. Then putting out their lights, they all 
debauched themselves promiscuously. The fruits of 
these horrid scenes, when eight days old, were mur- 
dered and burned to ashes, and the ashes so obtained 
constituted their heavenly food, and was so efficacious 
that whoever partook of it at all became an enthusiast 
of their sect, and could seldom ever after be Recovered 
to a sound mind. While Arefast was thus learning the 
whole heresy, king Robert and hie, queen Constantia 
arrived at Orleans; and the next dSMie called acoifa<. 
oil of bishops, and apprehending a’whole assembly of 
the heretics, arraigned them for trial. Here Arefast 
stated all he bad learned from them. Stephen and j 
Lisoi admitted that they held such doctrines. A bishop 
stating that Christ was born of the Virgin, because he 
could be so, and that he died and rose again to assure 
us of a resurrection, they replied that they were not 
present and could not believe it was so. Being asked 
how they could believe that they had a natural father 
and were born in the usual way, not having been present, 
they replied that what was according to nature they 
could believe, but not what was contrary to nature. 
They were then asked if they did not believe that God 
created all things from nothing by his Son. They re- 
plied, “ Such things may be believed by carnal men 
who mind earthly things, and trust in the fictions of 
men written upon parchment ; but we, who have a law 
written upon the inward man by the Holy Spirit, regard 
nothing but what we have learned from God the creator 
of all.” They likewise asked the bishops to desist from 
questioning them, and to do with them what they saw 
fit ; for they said they already saw their king in the 
heavens, who would receive them to his right hand and 
to heavenly j oys. After a nine hours’ trial the prisoners 
were first degraded from the priesthood, and then led 
away to the stake. As they passed the church door 
queen Constantia with a stick struck Stephen, who had 
been her confessor, and dashed out one of his eyes. 
Their bodies, together with the abominable ashes used 
by them, were consumed in the flames. — Such is the 
story as told by their enemies. It is reasonable to give 
them all the credit which their enemies allow to them, 
and to make abatements only from what is said to 
their disadvantage. The whole description of their 
infernal night meetings, and eating the ashes of mur- 
dered infants, is doubtless mere calumny. Their in- 
te'ftigence and the spotless purity of their lives are well 
attested. The account given of their doctrines is lame, 
and coming from those who were their inferiors in 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and so hostile as to burn 
them at the stake, it is impossible to ascertain what 
their real sentiments were. — Mur, 

* Basnage, in his Hist, des Eg Uses RQfonm&es, tome I. 
period iv. p. 97, and in his Hist. Eccles. tom.-i:. p, 
1388, &c. defends the cause of these canons of Orleans. - 
But this otherwise excellent and discerning man seems ) 
to have been earned too far, by bis zeal for augmenting 
the number of the witnesses for the truth. 
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can judge, these Maniehaeans of Orleans poor, and by vicarious penance ; and doubt- 
er 6 mystics, who despised the external less they rejected the idea of purgatory 
worship of God, ascribed no efficacy to itself. (11.) They held marriage °to be 
religious rites, not even to the sacraments, pernicious, and condemned it in afl cases » 
and supposed religion to consist in the in- (12.) They allowed indeed some reverence 
ternal contemplation of divine things, and to be paid to the apostles and to the mar- 
the elevation of the soul to God. At the tyrs; but to confessors (by whom they in- 
same time they philosophized respecting tended those denominated saints and who 
God, the three persons in the Godhead, and had not suffered d^th for Christ’s sake) 
the soul of man, with more subtlety than they would have no reverence paid de 
the capacity of the age could comprehend, daring that their corpses were no better 
Persons of this description proceeded from than those of other persons ^13 ) The 
Italy in the following centuries, spread custom of chanting in churches and religious 
over nearly all Europe, and were called in assemblies they represented as superstitious 
Germany Brethren of the Free Spirit, and and unlawful. (H.) They denied a cross 
in some other countries Beghards. 1 * to be more holy than other wood, and 

4. Better characters perhaps than these, therefore refused it any honour. *(] 5.) 
certainly honest and candid though illite- They would have the images of Christ and 
rate, were those men whom Gerhard, bishop the saints to be removed from the churches, 
of Cambray and Arras, reconciled to the and receive no kind of adoration. (16.) 
church at the council of Arras a.d. 1030. Finally, they were displeased with the dif- 
These likewise received their doctrines from ference of rank, and of powers and prero- 
Italians, and particularly from one Gundulf. gatives, among the clergy. 3 Whoever con- 
According to their own account, they sup- sicters the defects in the prevailing religion 
posed ail religion to consist in pious exer- and doctrines of that age, will not thinlc it 
cises and in actions conformable to the law strange that many persons throughout 
of God, while they despised all external Europe, possessing good understandings and 
worship. In -particular (1.) they rejected pious feelings, should have fallen into such 
baptism as a rite of no use as regards sal- sentiments as these, 
vation, and especially the baptism of infants. 5. Towards the close of this century, 
(•2.) The Lord’s Supper they discarded for about the year 1089, a more subtle eontro- 
the same reason. (3.) They denied that versy was raised in France by Roscelin, a 


churches are more holy than private houses, canon of Compeigne, who was not the low- 
(4.) Altars they pronounced to be heaps of est among the dialecticians of the age, and a 
stones, and therefore worthy of no reverence, principal doctor in the sect of the Nomina- 


(5.) They disapproved of the use of incense lists. # He maintained that it could not be 
and of holy oil in religious worship. (6.) conceived at all how the Son of God could 
The ringing of bells or signals, as bishop assume human nature without the Father 
Gerhard calls them, they would not tolerate, and the Holy Spirit’s doing the same, un- 
(7.) They denied that ministers of religion, less we supposed the three persons in the 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons, were of Godhead to be three things or separately 
divine appointment, and maintained that existing natures (such as three angels are 
the church could exist without an order af or three human souls), though those three 
teachers. (8.) They contended that fu- divine things might have one will and one 
neral rites were invented by the priesthood power. Being told that this opinion would 
to gratify their avarice, and that it was of imply that there are three Gods, he boldly 
no consequence whether a person were replied that were it not for the harshness 
buried in the church-yard or in some other of the expression it might be truly said 
place. (9.) Penance as then practised, there are three Gods. 4 He was compelled 


that is, punishments voluntarily endured 
for sins, they deemed of no use. (10.) 


* I cannot easily believe this was altogether so. 


They denied that the tins of the dead who £S“5KS!£f X&& 2£S5m?iS 
are m the world of torment or in purgatory more holy than the married state. 


can be expiated by masses, by gilts to the 


8 See the Syno&us Atrebatensis, in D* Achery*s Spu 
cilegium, tom. i. p. 607—624; Argentre’s Collect 10 
Juaicior, de Korns Erroribus, tom. i p. 7. [See also 


1 Of this class of people we shall treat hereafter in Schroeckh’a Kirchengesch . vol. xxiii. p. 324, &c. 

the thirteenth century ; at which period they were first M ur. 

drawn from their concealment into full view, and con- * Thus his sentiments are stated by John who ac 
demned in many councils, especially in Germany. Yet cused him to Anselm in an Epistle which is published 
they had long before been working their way in secret, by Baluze, Afiscett . tom. iv. p. 478 ; also by Anselm o! 

This sect held some opinions in common with the Canterbury in his book De Fide Trmitatis, wiitten 
Manicbseans ; whence the undiscerning theologians of against Roscelin, Opp. tom. i. p, 41, 43, and in tcm'ii,:] 
those toes might easily he led to regard them as a p. 355, Epist. lib. ii. ep. xxxv. ; and lastly, by, Web, of 
branch of the Maniehaeans i Beauvais, in Anselm’s Opp. p. 357, ‘ 
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to condemn this error in the council of 
Soissons, a.d. 1092, but as soon as the 
danger was past he resumed it. Tie was 
then ordered to quit the country. While 


*11 But all these were adversaries of Roscelin, who 
Say be supposed either to have perverted his meaning, 
to have understood it correctly. And Anselm 
himself leads me to have much hesitation and doubt ; 
fo^while he regarded the Nominalists, of whom Ros- 
celin was the head, with no little hatred, yet he con- 
cedes in bis book, l)e Fide Trinitatis , that the opinion 
of Ids opponent may be admissible in a certain sense; 
Si flnuentlv states that he does not know certainly 
what his views were, and even says that he suspects 
they were less exceptionable than his adversaries r - 
SpVnted them, fie Fide Trinitatis cap. m. p. 44. 
He says* ‘‘But perhaps he (Roscelin) does not say, 
•mst i y three hunmn souls or three angels are; but he 
who Communicated lus sentiments tome might make 

“ssS aa-spars? 

lh« ™oJSntSiIf I to not mistake, this wholeton- 
^^ySnatad from the hot disputes between the 
w*SfnIii<sts S and the Realists. The Realists seem to 
1 K"r s d intenoa from the principles* the 
N ominalist s, of whom Roscelin wa? the head . If, a* 


an exile in England he raised new commo- 
tions, contentiously maintaining, among 
other things, that the sons of priests and 
all born out of wedlock should never be 
admitted to the rank of clergymen, which 
was a very odious doctrine in those times. 
Beii** expelled from England for these 
things he returned to France, and residing 
at Paris renewed the old contention. But 
being pressed and harassed on all sides by 
his adversaries, he at last went to Aquitain, 
and spent the remainder of his life there 
devoutly and peacefully. 1 


you suppose, universal subjects are mere words and 
names, and the whole science of dialectics is concerned 
only with names, then doubtless the three persons m 
the Godhead will be in your view not three things, but 
only three names. By no means, answered Roscelin , 
the Father Son, and Holy Spirit are not mere names, 
but belong to thedass of thing, But while Running 
Scylla he ran upon Ohaxybdis ; for bis enemies thence 
inferred that he taught the existence of three Gods. If 
any of Roscelin’s own writings were now extant, a 
better estimate could be formed of this controversy. 

i Bulseus, Hist. Acad. Fans . tom. i. P- 485, 489 • 
Mabillon’s Annales Benedict, tom. v. p. 

Litter, de la France , tome lx- p. 358, &.O., Pagi, Cn- 
I tica in JBaroniwn, ad ann. 1094, tom. ly. p. *?*' 
Longuevai, Hist de CEglue Gelkcane, torn® 59. 

| fc*. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE PROSPEROUS EVENTS OP THE CHURCH. 

]. A considerable part of the inhabi- 
tants of Europe, especially in its northern 
regions, were still ignorant of Christianity 
axul devoted to the foolish superstitions of 
their ancestors. In the conversion of these, 
therefore, the zealous in religion occupied 
themselves in this century, yet not all of 
them with equal success or equal discretion . 
Boleslaus, duke of Poland, after vanquish- 
ing the Pomeranians, .concluded a peace ] 
with them, bn the condition that they 
should allow the Christian religion to be 
freely preached and expounded to them. 
Accordingly Otto, bishop of Bamberg, a 
man distinguished in this age for his zeal 
in propagating Christianity, was sent among 
them for this purpose in the year 1124. 
He baptized a considerable number, but 
was utterly unable to overcome the obsti- 
nacy of man y. On his return to Germany 
a large part of those baptized by him re- 
lapsed into idolatry. He therefore took 
another journey into Pomerania m the year 
1126, and amidst many difficulties suc- 
ceeded in strengthening aiid extending the 
feeble church there. 1 * * From this time on- 


l See Canislus, Led. Antiq. tom. Si. par. i H. P- 
where is a Life of Otto, whom Clement III. in tneyea^ 
1189, enrolled in the catalogue of saints. See the Acta 
Sanctor . mensis Julii, tom. L p. 349, 

Chronicle of the Church of Pomerania, book i. written 
in German ; Schbtgen’s German tract on the conver- 
sion of the Pomeranians by Otto, Stutgard, 1724, 4to , 
Mabillon's Annul. Benedict. tom.jn« 

[Likewise Bugenhagen's Powerama, publish^ by Bal- 
thasar, Greifswald, 1728, 4to, p. 38, 64, 78, &C* The 
precepts given by this apostle to his new converts were 
designed chiefly to wean them from their superstitious 
Sices. They did not go into the essentials of 

Christianity. They must observe Sundays and the 
feast-days, they must fast, must bring A 

he baptized with certain formalities at 

must not murder their daughters as formerly, mustr^ 
frain from polygamy, must not marry their godiuothe^, 
and in general must refrain from marrying kindred' 
, '*ithin the sixth and seventh degrees ; they must not 

W 7 the bodies osf Christians among th^eofpagans, 

ttiustTwnU* aor, MM j*“Wj*' t 22£5 X 8 „ s£ the 
ad ann. im—Scfif. 


ward Christianity became so established 
among the Pomeranians, that Adalbert 
could be ordained as their first bishop. 

2. Waldemar I. king of Denmark, ob- 
tained very great fame by the many wars 
he undertook against the pagan nations, the 
Slaves, the Wends, the Vandals, and others. 
He fought not only for the interests of his 
subjects but for the extension of Christia- 
nity ; and wherever he was successful, he 
demolished the temples and images of the 
gods with their altars and groves, and 
commanded Christian worship to be set up. 
In particular he subdued, in the year 1168, 
the whole island of Rugen which lies near 
to Pomerania; and now he compelled its 
ferocious, savage, piratical inhabitants who 
had been addicted to senseless supersti- 
tions, to hear Christian preachers and to 
embrace the Christian religion. The king's 
designs were promoted and executed by 
Absalom, archbishop of Lund, a man of 
talents whom the king employed as his 
chief counsellor on all subjects.* 

3. The Finns who infested Sweden with 
frequent inroads, were attacked by Eric 
IX. king of Sweden, called St. Eric after 
his death, and were subdued by him after 
many bloody battles. As to the year when 
this took place historians disagree.* The 
vanquished nation was commanded to fol- 
low the religion of the conqueror, which 
most of them did with reluctance and dis- 
gust. 4 * * * The shepherd and guardian assigned 
to this new church was Henry, archbishop 
0 f tJpsal, who had accompanied the king. 

■ But as he treated these new Christians too 
! rigorously and attempted to punish severely 


* Saxo Grammaticus, Hist. Banica , lib. xiv. p. 239 ; 
Helmoia, Chron. Slavorum, lib. ii. cap. xii. p. 234, with 
the note .there of Bangert; Pontoppidan, Annates Ec- 
' cles. Banica, topi. i. p. 404, &c. [Schroeckh s Ktr - 
chensesch. vol. xxv. p. 245, Sea.— Mur. 

C 3 Most of them, with Baromus, refer it to the, y^ar 
1151. Vaatovius places it in 1100, and Oernhielonua 

1Xl * cferkhielmius. Hist. Eccles. Gentis SueccrmhWf, 
iv. cap. iv. sec. xiii.; Loccenius 
p„’ 76, ed. Francf. ; Erlandus, Vita 
Vastovius- Vitis Aqviloma^ 
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a man of great influence who had commit- 
ted murder, he was himself massacred, and 
the pontiff, Hadrian IV. enrolled him 
among the saints. 1 

4. Towards the close of the century, per- 
haps in the year 1186, some merchants of 
Bremen or of Lubec trading to Livonia, took 
along with them Mainhard, a regular canon 
of St. Augustine in the monastery of Sege- 
berg in Holsatia [Holstein], to bring that 
warlike and uncivilized nation to the Chris- 
tian faith. But as very few would listen 
to him, Mainhard consulted the Roman 
pontiff, who created him the first bishop of 
the Livonians, and decreed that war should 
be waged against the opposers. 2 This war, 
first waged' with the Esthonians, was ex- 
tended farther and prosecuted more vigo- 
rously by Berthold, the second bishop of 
the Livonians, after the death of Mainhard ; 
for this Berthold, formerly abbot of Lucca, 
marched with a strong army from Saxony 
and recommended Christianity, not by 
arguments but by slaughter and battle. 3 
Following bis example the third bishop 
Albert, previously a canon of Bremen, 
entered Livonia in the year 1198, well sup- 
ported by a fresh army raised in Saxony, 
and fixing his camp at Riga he instituted 
by authority of Innocent III. the Roman 
pontiff, the military order of knights-sword- 
bearers, who should compel the Livonians 
by force of arms to submit to baptism. 4 
Hew forces were marched from time to 
time from Germany, by whose valour and 
that of the sword-bearers the wretched 
people were subdued and exhausted, so that 
they at last substituted the images of 
Christ and the saints in place of their idols. 
The bishops and knights partitioned out 

among themselves the lands most unjustly 
wrested from the ancient possessors.® 

5. The subjugation and conversion of 
the Slavonians, who inhabited tbe shores 
of tbe Baltic and were most inveterate ene- 
mies of the Christians, gave employment to 
both civil and ecclesiastical rulers during 
nearly the whole century. Among them 
prince Henry the Lion was distinguished. 
Among other measures conducive to the 
renovation of the Slavonian character, be 
restored and liberally endowed three bi- 
shoprics in Slavonia beyond the Elbe, 
namely, Ratzeburg, Aldenburg, [Olden- 
burg], which was soon after transferred to 
Lubec, and Schwerin.® Among the reli- 
gious teachers who assailed the ignorance 
and stupidity of this barbarous nation, the 
most distinguished was Vicelin of Hameln, 
a man who had few equals in that age, and 
who, from presiding over the regular canons 
of St. Augustine atEaldern, was at length 
made bishop of Aldenburg. For nearly 
thirty years, from a.d. 1124 to a.d. 1154, 
the time of his death, he laboured amidst 
innumerable difficulties, indefatigably, per- 
severingly, and successfully, in instructing 
the Slavonians and alluring them to Chris- 
tianity. He also performed many other 
praiseworthy deeds which have rendered 
his name immortal. 7 

5 See the Origines Livonice seu Chronicon vetua Li- 
vonicum , published with copious notes, Francf. 1740, 
fol by Gruber, who in his notes mentions and corrects 
all the other writers on the subject [We have also j 
three epistles of Pope Innocent III. relating to the 
conversion of the Livonians. The first is addressed to j 
all the Christians in Saxony and Westphalia ; the i 
second to the Christians m the countries of the Slavo 
nians ; and the third to the believers beyond the Eilbe. 
In these the Pope commands those who were under vows 
of pilgrimage to Rome, to substitute for them a crusade 
against the Livonians. Raynald, Annales ad ann. 
1199, No. 38, and Cod . Dipbm. Polon. tom. v. p. 1. — 
Srhl. [See also a full account of these conversions in 
Tooke's View of the Russian Empire , vol. i. p. 539-62, 
Lond. 1799, 3 vols. 8vo. — Mur. 

6 See the Origines Guetphiaz, tom. iii. p. 16, 19, 34, 
41, 55, 61, 63, 72, 82, and the valuable Preface of Schei- 
dius, sec. xiv. p. 41 ; Ludewig’s Reliquiae Manuscript or. 
tom. vi. p. 230. &c.; Jo. Ern. De Westphalen’s Monu^ 
menta inedita Rerum Cambricar. et Megapolens. tom. 
ii. p. 1998, &c. [According to Helmold, in his CAro- 
mcon. Slunor . lib. 1 cap. 69, it was Hartwich, arch- 
bishop of Hamburg who re-established these bishop- 
rics. From the same Helmold it appears why the 
Slavonians so long opposed Christianity. They were 
drained by oppressive contributions and were refused 
the privileges enjoyed by Saxons. Pribeslav, a Pome- 
ranian chief, said to the bishop who would convert him* 

“ Lentur nobis jura Saxonum in pnediis et reditibus, et 
libenter erimus Christiani, aedificabimus ecclesias, da. 
bimus decimas,” &c. — Schl. 

7 A particular account of Vicelin is given by Mbller, 
in his Cimbria Liteiata, tom. ii. p, 910, &c.; and by 
Lambecius, in his Res Hamburg, lib. ii. p. 12, and by 
others. But the illustrious De Westphalen has ex 
ceeded all others in diligence in his Origines Neomo 
naster . et Rordesholmens. which are extant An- the 
Monumenta inedita Cimbrica , tom. ii. p. 2344, &c. The 
preface of this volume also deserves to be consulted, p. 
33, &c.; it also contains an engraved likeness of Vice- 
lin. 

1 Vastovius, Vith Aquiloma seu Vi tee Sanctor. R»g ni 
Sueogothiri , p. 62 ; Benzelius, Monumenta Ecclesiee 
Sueogothicor, pap. i. p. 33, &c. 

2 The apostles of those times, according to the exam- 
ple of the successors of St. Peter in that age, made use 
of the double sword, first the spiritual, and where this 
was ineffectual, the material sword. And this last 
Mainhard knew well how to use. In the war against 
the Bettes or Lithuanians, he taught his Livonians the 
i art of erecting fortified castles, and in general a better 
method of carrying on war. His lieutenant was Die- 
terich, a Cistercian monk, who was afterwards bishop 
of Esthonia. He also was Mainhard’s envoy to the 
Pope, who proffered indulgences to all that would as- 
sunie the cross and march against the Livonians. — 
Sc/il 

3 Berthold was a Cisterciarfand was appointed suc- 
cessor to Mainhard in the year 1 1.96, by the archbishop 
of Bremen, who wished to enlarge his province by the 
addition of Livonia. His first expedition to Livonia 
was unsuccessful. The Livonians believed that he came 
among them only to enrich himself out of them, and 
he found it best to make his escape. When he returned 
with an armed force in 1198 the Livonians killed him. 
But the army of crusaders so terrified the inhabi- 
tants that they admitted clergymen among them, though 
these they soon after chased out of the country. — Sthl. 

, 4 See Schurzfleiseh, Hist. Ordinis Ensiferorum Equi- 
tum, Wittenb. 1701, 8vo. 
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6. It is scarcely necessary to repeat 
here, what has several times been remarked 
already, that barbarous nations brought 
into the pale of the Christian church in 
this manner, became disciples of Christ in 
name only and. not in reality. The reli- 
gion taught them was not the pure and 
simple doctrine which Christ taught, but a 
method of appeasing God by ceremonies 
and external acts, in several respects very 
nearly allied to the religion which they 
were required to abandon. Take away 
the history and the name of Christ, the 
sign of the cross, some prayers, and a dis- 
agreement in rites, and it will not be diffi- 
cult to reconcile both to each other, to a 
great extent. Besides, many practices 
were still tolerated among these nations 
which were wholly inconsistent with the 
nature of Christianity, and which betrayed 
very great impiety; for the priests, with 
but few exceptions, did not labour to 

I remove the spiritual maladies of their 
minds and to unite their souls to God, 
but to advance their own interests and 
those of the Roman pontiff, by extending 
and establishing their dominion. 

7. In Asiatic Tartary, near to Cathay, 1 
a great revolution took place near the be- 
ginning of this century very favourable 
to the cause of Christianity. For on the 
death of Coiremchan, or as others call him 
Kenchan, a very powerful king of the 
eastern regions of Asia at the close of the 
preceding century, a certain priest of the 
Nestorians inhabiting those countries, 
whose name was John, made so successful 
an attack upon the kingdom while desti- 
tute of a head, that he gained possession 
of it, and from a presbyter became the 
sovereign of a great empire. This was 
the famous Prester John, whose country 
was for a long time deemed by the Euro- 
peans the seat of all felicity and opulence. 
Because he had been a presbyter before 
he gained the kingdom, most persons con- 
tinued to call him Prester John after he 
had acquired royal dignity, 2 His regal 

l In Marco Faolo and the oriental geographers, the 
names of Cathay and Mangi distinguish the northern 
and southern empires, which from a.d. 1234 to 1279 
were those of the great Khan and Of the Chinese. The 
search for Cathay, after China had been found, excited 
and misled our navigators of the sixteenth century in 
their attempts to discover the north-east passage. 
Gibbon's Decl. and Fall, vol. xi. p. 400. — B. 

* The statements here made respecting the famous 
Prester J%bhi whom our ancestors from the twelfth 
century onwards supposed to be the greatest and most 
prosperous of all kings, not only have the greatest 
appearance of probability among all the accounts which 
wegiven of him, but are also supported by the testimony 
of writers of candour and the most worthy of credit ; 
namely, William of Tripoli (see Co Fresne, notes to 

a nville's fie de At. Louis, p. 89), a Dominican and 
bop ofGahul.in OttoofFrisingen’s Chron. lib, vii. c. 


name was Ungchan. The exalted opinion 
of the power and riches of this Prester j 
J ohn entertained by the Greeks and 
Latins arose from this, that being elated. 


33. [This bishop had come to Rome to obtain the 
decision by an umpire of the controversies between the 
Armenian and Greek churches. On this occasion he 
related that a few years before, one J ohn who lived in 
the extremities of the east, beyond Persia and Arme- j 
nia, and was both a king and a priest, had with his ' 
people become a Nestorian Christian; that he had 1 
vanquished the Median and Persian kings, and at- 
tempted to march to the aid of the church at Jerusa- 
lem, but was obliged to desist from the enterprise 
because he was unable to pass the Tigris. This king 
was descended from the Magians mentioned in the 
gospel, and was so rich that he had a sceptre of eme- 
rald. — Sr hi.} William Rubruquis, Voyage, c. xvixi. 
p. 36, in the Anti qua in Asiam Itinera, collected by 
Gerberon, and Alberic, Chronicon, ad ann. 1165 and 
1170, in Leibnitz’s Accessiones Historic ce, tom. ii. 
p. 345 and 355, and others. It is strange that these 
testimonies should have been disregarded by learned 
men. and that so many disputes should have arisen 
respecting Prester John and the region in which lie 
lived, and should have continued down even to cur 
times. But such is the human character, that what 
has most simplicity and plainness is despised, and what 
is marvellous and obscure is preferred. Peter Covilla- 
nus, who was directed in the fifteenth century by John 
II. king of Portugal, to make inquiries respecting the 
kingdom of Prester John, when he arrived in Abyssi- 
nia with his companions, on discovering many things 
in the emperor of the Abyssinians or Ethiopians ana- 
logous to what was then currently reported in Europe 
respecting Prester John, supposed that he had dis- 
covered that John whom he was ordered to inquire 
after. And he easily persuaded the Europeans, then 
scarcely emerged from barbarism, to fall in with his 
opinions. See John Morin, De Sacris Ecclesice Ordi- 
nation? 6us, par. ii. p. 367, &c* But in the seventeenth 
century many writings having been brought to light 
which had been unknown, the learned in great num- 
bers abandoned this Portuguese conjecture, and agree 
that Prester John must have reigned in Asia; but 
they still disagreed as to* the location of his kingdom 
and some other points. Yet there are some even in 
our times, and among the most learned men, who choose 
to give credit to the Portuguese, though supported by 
no proofs and authorities, that the Abyssinian emperor 
is that mighty Prester John, rather than follow the 
many contemporary and competent witnesses. See 
Renaudot Hist. Patriarch. Alexandria p- 223, 337 ; 
Lafitau, Hist, des D'ecouvertes des Portugal ! tome i. 
p. 58, and tome iii. p. 57 ; Henr. le Grand, piss, de 
Johanni Presbyt • in Lobo’s Voyage d" Abymnie, tome 
i. p. 295, &c. [See abeve, note i. p. 322, and Mosheim’s 
Hist. Tartaror. Eccles. p. 16, &c. Baronins, Anna- 
les, ad ann. 1177, sec. 55, gives us the title of an epistle 
written by pope Alexander III. to Prester J ohn, which 
shows that he was an Indian prince and a priest : 

« Alexander Episcopus, servus servorum Dei, ebarissi- 
mo in Christo filio illustri et magnifico Indorum regi, 
sacerdotum sanotissimo, salutem et Apostolicara bene- 
dictionem. ’’ — Mur. [That the Dalai Lama was the 
Prester John is denied by Paulsen, the real author of 
Mosheim’s Hist. Tartaror . Eccles. Yet more recently 
Joh. Eberh. Fischer in his Introduction to the History 
Of Siberia , p. 81 (in German), has maintained this 
opinion, and endeavoured to show that the Dalai 
Lonna (Lama), and Prester John are the same person; 
and that the latter name is a fictitious word which the 
Europeans did not correctly understand. And who- 
ever is sensible how low a people may sink under the 
influence of superstition, will not deem the idolatry of 
the Thibetians full proof that the Grand Lama and 
Prester John could not be the s^me person. At least, if 
reliance may be put upon the accounts of the AUgusti* 
idan eremite George (of which Gatterer’s Algem. Hist. 
Bibl. contains an extract), it was in the beginning of 
the twelfth century that the regal power in Thibet was , 
first joined with that of the Grand Lanui; which#* 
new argument in favour of Fischer’s : 
the Hist. Bibl. vol. viii. p. 191. — ScM. 
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with his prosperity and the success of his 
wars with the neighbouring nations, he 
sent ambassadors and letters to the Roman 
emperor Frederic I. to the Greek emperor 
Manuel, and to other sovereigns, in which 
he extravagantly proclaimed his own ma- 
jesty and wealth and power, exalting him- 
self above all the kings of the earth ; and 
this boasting of the vain-glorious man the 
Nestorians laboured with all their power 
to confirm. 1 He was succeeded by his 
son or brother, whose proper name was 
, David, but who was also generally called 
Prester John. This prince was van- 
quished and slain near the close of the 
century, by that mighty Tartar emperor 
Genghiskan. 

8. The new kingdom of Jerusalem m 
Syria, established in the preceding cen- 
tury by the French, seemed at the begin- 
ning of this century to flourish and to 
stand firm. Rut this prosperity was soon 
succeeded by adversity; for most of the 
crusaders having returned home, and the 
Christian generals and princes who re- 
mained in Palestine being more attentive 
to their private interests than to the 
public good, the Mohammedans recovered 
from their sudden terror and consternation, 
and collecting troops and resources on 
every side, attacked and harassed the 
Christians with perpetual wars. During 
many years they opposed the enemy with 
valour; but when Atabec Zenghi,* after 
a long siege, had taken the city of Edessa 
and seemed ‘disposed to attack Antioch, 
the courage of the Christians began to 
fail. They therefore implored the succour 
of the Christian kings of Europe, and with 
tears supplicated for new armies of crusa- 
ders. ' The Roman pontiffs favoured these 
petitions, and left no means untried to per- 


thesis of Fischer seems to be fully subverted by the 
arguments of Mosheim and Paulsen, Hist. Tartaror. 
Bccles . p. 137, &c. See Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. 
vol. xxv. p. 192 .—Mur. 

i Milman in his edition of Gibbon remarks—" The 
extent to which Nestorian Christianity prevailed 
among the Tartar tribes is one of the most curious 

r tsions in Oriental history. M. Schmidt ( Geschichte 
Out Mongalen, notes, p 383) appears to question 
t^e , Christianity of Ong Chaghan [the Ungchan of 
a^j.<l his Keraite subjects/’ According to 
QWeltgeschichte, &e. vol. iii. par. ii. p. 268), 
was wajnehan, and the residence of this 
hit, successors was Karakorum, south of the 

a was-an. official title given by the Seljukian 
SwtansJ to, the lieutenants or viceroys 
idacedpver»certain provinces. The Latin 
Aisto^aais of ther<pas^es» of whom a catalogue is col- 
lected toyBongaimus,e^ this Atahec Zengbi, Sangui- 
nes. *£^«3£erbeKot» BMietk. Orient, article Atabeck, 
p. 142* > [Gibbon jBay»7-?|Tbe corruption of the name 
of ZengM to Sanguin .afforded the Latins a comforta 
ble allusion to his sp®ffc^|^wcter and end: fit 
sanguinesanguinolenl^^ %De<& md Fall, vol. xi. p. 

r -' ' 


suade the emperor and the other sove- 
reigns to undertake another expedition to 
Palestine. 

9. This new crusade was long a subject 
of debate in several popular assemblies 
and in the councils. At length, under the 
pontiff Eugene III. the celebrated abbot 
of Clairvaux in France, St. Bernard, a 
man of immense influence, brought th- 
question to an issue. For when, in the 
year 1 146, he preached the cross (as the 
phrase then was) in both France and Ger- 
many, but especially in a public assembly 
of the French at Yezelay, and promised in 
the name of God great victories and a 
most prosperous issue to the enterprise, 
Lewis VII. king of the French, his queen, 
and a vast number of nobles who were 
present, devoted themselves to the sacred 
war. 8 Conrad III. emperor of the Ger- 
mans, at first resisted the admonitions of 
St. Bernard ; but after some delay^ he 
followed the example of the French king. 
Both therefore proceeded towards Pales- 
tine with very numerous armies, by dif- 
ferent routes. But the greater part of 
both armies perished miserably on the 
road, either by famine or by shipwreck, or 
by the sword of the Mohammedans, to 
whom they were betrayed by the perfidi- 
ous Greeks, who feared the Latins more 
than they did the Mohammedans. Lewis 
VII. left his country in the year 1147, 
and arrived at Antioch in the^ month of 
March in the following year, with a small 
army, and much exhausted by its suffer- 
ings. Conrad commenced his march in 
the month of May, 1147, and in Novem- 
ber of the same year joined Lewis at Nice, 
having lost the greater part of his troops 
by the way. Both proceeded to Jerusa- 
lem in the year 1148, and they led back 
to Europe the few soldiers who survived 
in the year 1149; for these princes were 
unable to effect anything, among other 
causes, on account of the disagreement be- 
tween them. The only effect of this 
second crusade was to drain Europe of a 
great portion of its wealth, and of a vast 
number of its inhabitants. 4 


* Specimens of Bernard’s impassioned appeals in 
support of this second crusade are given by Neander in 
hi-s Der heil. Bernard u. sein Zeitatter , and by WU- 
1 kins in his Geschichte der Kreuzziige, vol. iii. par. i. 

4 Besides the historians of the crusades mentioned 
by Bongarsius, see Mabillon’s Annales Benedict . tom. 
vi. p. 399, 404, 407, 417, 451, &c. ; Gervais, Hitt, de 
1 1' Abbe Suger, tome ill. p. 104, 128, 173, 190, 239, See . 
This Suger, a famous abbot of St. Denys, was left by 
Lewis VII. to govern his kingdom during his absence. 
Vertot, Hist, des Chevaliers de Matte, tome i. *p. 86. 
$<*, ; Mascov, De Rebus Imperii rub Cmrado III. 
[Thef French army of crusaders consisted of above 
: 100.000 armed men, of whom 70,000 were mounted 
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10 . Yet the unhappy issue of this second ruinous campaign the hopes of the Chris- 
crusade did not render the Christian cause tians in the East rested wholly on the aid 
in the East absolutely desperate. If the to be derived from the kings of Europe. 
Christian princes had* attacked the enemy And this aid the Roman pontiff obtained 
with their combined strength and acted for them, after much and repeated solici- 
in harmony, they would have had little to tations ; yet the issue equalled neither his 
fear. But all the Latins, and especially designs, wishes, nor efforts, 
their chiefs, abandoning themselves with- 11. The third crusade was commenced 
out restraint to ambition, avarice, in] us- by the emperor Frederic I. surnamed Bar- 
tice, and other vices, weakened each other barossa, who with a large army of Ger- 
by their mutual contentions, jealousies, mans traversed the provinces of Greece in 
and broils. Hence a valiant general of the year 1189, and after surmounting nu- 
the Mohammedans, Salaheddin, whom the merous difficulties in Asia Minor and van- 
Latins called Saladin, viceroy or rather quishing the forces of a Mohammedan king 
king of Egypt and Syria, assailed the resident at Iconium, penetrated into Syria. 
Christians in the most successful manner. But the next year he unfortunately lost his 
captured Guy of Lusignan, the king of life in the river Saleph, which passes by 
Jerusalem, in the fatal battle of Tiberias, Seleucia, in a manner unknown, and a 
a.d. 1187; and in the satne year reduced great part of his soldiers returned to 
Jerusalem under his power . 1 After this Europe. The others continued the war 
— — — — under Frederic, the son of the deceased 

cuirassiers, and the rest infantry. The German army . o W a v verv 

was of about the same number. The emperor moved emperor ; Out tne plague swept away very 
ftrst, pursuing a direct course through Hungary, Bui- many of them, carrying on at length their 
garia, and Thrace, to Constantinople,^ where he was to general, the emperor’s son, in the year 1 1 9 1 , 
wait for the arrival of the king. But the Greek em- t * j v • J /» / 

peror received him coldly, and by artifices induced him when the rest dispersed and very I6W 01 

to cross the Dardanelles and proceed towards Palestine, them returned to their own country . 2 
The Grecian guides assigned him led him into defiles , 9 mi arnnornr Frprterio was followed 
and dangerous positions in Lycaoma, where the Mo- - 1 -** -the emperor l reaenc was IOHOweu 

hammedans attacked and nearly destroyed his army, in the year 1 1 90 by Philip Augustus, king 

proceeded from Metz, crossed the Rhine at Worms and Lion-hearted, king Ox Jifngiancl. J>Otu 

the Danube at Ratisbon, passed through Hungary, and +hese went bv sea, and reached Palestine 

arrived safely at Constantinople. There they were told ’ . „ • , rQQT , 

the German army had proceeded on and were very sue- With a body of chosen troops in the year 

cessful against the infidels. Lewis now passed the { ] 9 ^ Their first battle With the enemy 
straits and was at Nice when Conrad returned with the , J u ] v 0 f 

remnant of his ruined army. The sovereigns continued ^ not unsuccessiui , DUS jn c»uxy ux 

together for a few days and commenced their march that year after the reduction 01 the City Oi 

southerly along the coast. But the emperor thinking ^ cre the kins of France returned to 
it not honourable for him to attend a camp in which he ’ . . 0 . ^ . > r • 

had no command, returned to Constantinople and after- Europe, leaving however a part Ox JUS 
wards embarked for the Holy Land. Lewis led his army troops in Palestine. After hlS departure 

the king of England prosecuted the war 
The Mohammedans hovered around him, cut off his with Vigour, and not only vanquished oa- 
supplies, and at length attacked him in the mountains 1 j* * n HPvera l battles, but also took Jaffa 
of Laodicea to great advantage, destroyed a large part laUin in several Dawes, puu aisu * 

of his army, and came near to capturing the king him- and Cesarea, Cities of Palestine. But bem 
seif. At length he arrived with the wreck of his army deserted by the French and Italians, and 
at Attalia, the capital of Pamphylia, where the Greeks , « r *w»qr>nq nf arPatweiVht 

drained them of their resources, and so embarrassed moved also by Otner reasons OI great weignt, 

their proceeding by land that the king, with part of his the year 1 192 he concluded a truce With 

?ecoutd , ^iato5^Ttag 1I ttS : remainto rfjiis^ra^to Saladin for three yeaxs three months and 
fight their way by land if thby could. Those he thus three days ; and soon atter Jett iraxestme , 
left all perished. He and those with him arrived safe -A ^is troops.* Such was the issue of 
Z*"' MaS the tMrd crusade, which drained Germany, 

army ; yet they would have been able to reduce Da- England, and France, ' both of men and I 

money, but afforded very little advantage 
,iege was abandoned, tbe sovereigns visited Jerusalem to the Christian cause HI Asia, 
as pilgrims, and at length returned to Europe with less Paring these wars of the Christians 

crusade^Mwrf* [Those^ho wish to trace the routes with the Mohammedans for the possession 
of the various crusades, will find a map on which, they - — ■ ■■ 1 ■ — — 

U &C. •• .ndMarlgi.,, m,t. de, Ana^tome It. s. 289, &o.; 
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of the Holy Land, arose the three cele- 
brated equestrian or military orders, whose 
business it was to clear the roads of robbers, 
to harass the Mohammedans with perpetual 
warfare, to afford assistance to the poor 
and the sick among pilgrims to the holy 
places, and to perform any other services 
which the public exigencies seemed to re- 
quire. The first of these orders, the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, derived 
their name from an hospital in the city of 
Jerusalem cousecrated to St. John the 
Baptist, in which certain pious and chari- 
table brethren were accustomed to receive 
and afford relief to the needy and the rick 
visitants of Jerusalem. After the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of Jerusalem this 
hospital gradually acquired, from the libe- 
rality of pious persons, larger revenues than 
were requisite for the object of relieving 
the poor and the sick; and its president or 
master, Raymund du Puy, about the year 
1120 , with his brethren, offered to the king 
of Jerusalem to make war upon the Mo- 
hammedans at his own expense. The king 
approved the plan, and the Roman pon- 
tiffs confirmed it by their authority. Thus 
at once and to the surprise of all, from 
being attendants on the poor and the sick, 
removed from all bustle and noise, they be- 
came military characters; and the whole 
order was divided into three classes : knights 
or suldiers who wereof noblebirth,and whose 
business it was to fight for religion ; priests 
who conducted the religious exercises of 
the order ; and serving brethren, that is, 

. soldiers of ignoble birth. This order ex- 
hibited the greatest feats of valour, and 
thus procured immense wealth. After the 
loss of Palestine the knights passed into 
the island of Cyprus ; they afterwards oc- 
cupied the island of Rhodes and held it. a 
long time ; when expelled from Rhodes by 
the Turks they obtained from Charles V. 
the possession of the island of Malta , 2 where 
their grand master still resides . 3 

14. The second order was wholly mili- 
tary, that is, it did not embrace both 

soldiers and priests. It was called the 
order of Templars from a house situated 
near the temple of Solomon in Jerusalem, 
which Balduin II. the king of Jerusalem 
save to the knights temporarily, for their 
first residence. The order commenced a.j>. 
1118 at Jerusalem, and had for its founders 
Hugo de Paganis (Hugues des Payens), 
Godfrey de S. Amore (or St. Omer), and 
seven others whose names are not knowir. 

It obtained a.d. 1128 its full establishment 
and its rule from the council of Troyes in 
France . 4 These knights were required to 
defend the Christian religion by force of 
arms, to guard the highways, and to protect 
the pilgrims to Palestine from the cruelties 
and robberies of the Mohammedans. By 
its valour this order likewise acquired great 
fame and vast wealth; but, at the same 
time, by its pride, luxury, cruelty, and 
other vices, incurred peculiar odium, which 
rose so high at last that the order was 
wholly suppressed by a decree of the pon- 
tiff and of the council of Vienne . 6 

15. The third order, that of the Teutonic 
knights of St. Mary of Jerusalem, was 
similar to the first in requiring care of the 
poor and the sick as well as military ser- 
vice. It originated a.d. 1190 at the siege 
of Acre or Ptolemais, yet some place its 
obscure beginnings somewhat earlier and 
at Jerusalem. During this siege some pious 
and benevolent Germans undertook to pro- 
vide accommodations for sick and wounded 
soldiers; and the undertaking so pleased 
the German princes who were present, that 
they concluded to establish an association 
for that object, to be composed of German 
knights. The Roman pontiff, Ccelestine 

4 See Mabillon, Annales Benedict, tom. vi. p. 159, 
&c. [Mabillon there says: “Their rule was taken 
almost verbatim from that of St. Benedict, and con- 
sisted of the same number of chapters, viz. 72. Many 
persons suppose that it was drawn up by St. Bernard.** 
Their rule received modifications from time to time ; 
but their earliest regulations were the following : — 
The knights shall attend the entire religious services 
by day and by night; and if any one is prevented from 
attending by his military^ duties, he shall repeat thirteen 
Paternosters in place of matins, nine in place of ves- 
pers, and seven in place of each of the minor canonical 
hours. For each deceased brother 100 Paternosters 
shall be said daily for seven days; and his allotment of 
food and drink (his rations) during forty days shall be 
given to some poor person. The knights may eat flesh 
thrice a week, on the Lord’s day, Tuesdays, and 
Thursdays, the other four days they must abstain 
from flesh, and on Fridays must be content with 
quadragesimal fare. Each knight may have three 
horses and one squire. No one may either hawk or 
hunt. See Fleury’s Hui.de i* Eg Use, livr. lxvii. cap. 
55. — Mur . 

5 See Matth. Paris, Hhtoria Major , p. 56, &c, for an 
account of the origin of the order. Peter de Puy, Hut . 
de V Ordre Milit . des Templiers, which was republished 
with many additional documents, Brussels, 175J1, „4to; 
Giirtler, Hist. Temptariorum Militum, Amstel. 1091, 
8vo. [For a list of more recent writers, see Winer’s 
Handb. d. Theologischen JLiteratur, Leips. 1826, p. 184. 
— Mur. 

, i f The writers who treat of these three orders are 
enumerated by Fabricius, Bibliograph . Antiquar p. 465, 
hut soma are omitted. 

* The most recent and best history of this order is 
that composed by Renat. Aubert de Vertot, by order 
of thiekhf ghts, and published first at Paris and after- 
ward^ at Amsterdam, 1732, 5 vols. 8vo; add Helyot, 
Hist* des Ordres, tome iii. p. 72, &c. 

8 Tn the year 1798 the knights of Malta betrayed the 
island to the French fleet, then carrying Bonaparte to 
Egypt. The English immediately after commenced a 
blockade of the' island* which lasted two years, when 
the island fell Into the hands of the English, who have 
held it ever since. The order lost the greater part of 
its revenues during the French revolution ; and from 
Jhe time Malta was surrendered to the French it has been 
sinking into insignificance, and is now nearly if not 
itegether extinct. — Mm . 
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III. afterwards approved of the society and 
confirmed it by formal enactments. No 
one was to be admitted into this order ex- 
| cept Germans of noble birth ; and those 
admitted were to devote themselves to the 
defence of the Christian religion and the 
j Holy Land, and to the care of the suffering 
I poor and the sick. At first the austerity 
! of the order was very great, clothing and 
bread and water being the only recompense 
of the soldiers for the labours they endured. 
But this rigour soon ceased as the wealth 
of the society increased. When the order 
' retired from Palestine it occupied Prussia, 
Livonia, Courland, and Semigallia; and 
though it lost those provinces at the Re- 
formation, yet it retained a part of its 
estates in Germany. 

CHAPTER II. 

ADVERSE EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH. 

1. Neither the Jews nor the polytheists 
could give the Christians of the West so 
much trouble as formerly. The former 
were accused by the Christians of various 
crimes, pretended or real; so that their 
efforts were directed, not so much to make 
opposition to the Christians as to defend 
themselves in the best manner they could 
against their attacks. Such of the poly- 
theists as remained in the North of Europe 
— and they were considerably numerous in 
several places — frequently made great 
slaughter among the Christians. i * 3 But the 
Christian kings and princes in their vicinity 
gradually brought their rage under re- 
straints, and continued to wage war upon 
them till they had deprived them both of 
their independence and of their religious 
freedom. 

2. The writers of this century are full of 
their complaints of the cruelty and rage of 
the Saracens against the Christians in the 
East, Nor is there any reason to question 
their veracity. But most of them have 


i In addition to Dwell ’s Hist. Ordinis Teutonici ; 
Vienna, 1727, see Peter of Duisberg, Chronicon Prussia, 
edited with the notes of Hartknoch, Jena, 1679, 4to; 
Helyot, Hist, des Ordres, tome iii. p. 140, &c.; the 
Chronicon Ordinis Teutonici, in Matthseus, Anabxza 
Veteris JBoh tom. v. p. 621, 658, ed. nova ; the Privi- 
legia Ordinis Teutonici , in Von Ludwig’s Reb quite 
Manuscript tom. vii. p. 43. [For further information 
relative to these three military orders, and references to 
additional works, both ancient and modem, which treat 
of their history, see sec. 72 of Gieseler, Lehrbuch, &e. 
Cunningham's transl. vol. ii. p. 307, &c. — ft* 

* Helmold, Chronicon Stavor. lib. i. cap. xxxiv. p. 
38, cap. xxxv. p. 89, cap. xl. p. 99; Lindenbrog, 

Scriptor ; Septenirim. p. 195, 196, 201 ; Lambecius, Res 

Hamburg, lib. i. p. 23. 


omitted to state the great causes of this 
cruelty, which were for the most part on 
the side of the Christians. In the first 
place, the Saracens had a right, according 
to the laws of war, to repel violence by 
violence ; nor is it easy to see with what face 
the Christians could require of this nation, 
which they attacked and slaughtered with 
large armies, that it should patiently receive 
blows and not return them. Besides, the 
Christians in the East committed abomi- 
nable crimes, and did not hesitate to inflict 
the most exquisite sufferings and distress j 
upon the Saracens. And can any think it I 
strange that they should deem it right to 
retaliate ? Lastly, is it a new and surprising 
thing that a nation not distinguished for 
mildness and gentleness of temper, when 
provoked by the calamities of what was 
pronounced a holy war, should be severe 
upon those among their subjects who 
were united with their enemies in reli- 
gion? 

3. A vast change in the state of the 
Christians in northern Asia took place near 
the close of this century, in consequence of 
the victories of the great Genghiskan, com- 
mander of the Tartars. For this descendant 
of the Mongles or Moguls, a hero who has 
had few equals in any age, attacked David 
or Ungchan, the brother or son or at least 
the successor of the celebrated Prester J ohn, 
and himself called by that name, and having 
conquered him in battle, slew him;* then 
assailing the other princes who ruled over 
the Turks, the Indians, and the inhabitants 
of Cathay, he either slew them oF made 
them tributary; and after this,, invading 
Persia, India, and Arabia, be overturned 
the Saracenic empire and established that 
of the Tartars in those countries. 4 From 
this time the influence of the Christian 
religion was greatly diminished in the coun- 
tries which had been subject to Prester 
John and his successor David ; nor did it 
cease to decline and sink gradually till it 


» Respecting the year in which Genghiskan invaded 
and conquered Prester John, the Greek, Latin, and 
oriental writers disagree very much. Most of the 
Latin writers fix on the year 1202, and thus refer the 
event to the thirteenth century. But Marco Paolo, the 
Venetian, Regionibus Oriental, lib. i. cep. ii. Iii. 
Iiii. and others state that it took place in the year 1187; 
and I prefer following their authority. Demetrius 
Cantimir, prince of Moldavia, deviates from both, and 
in his preface to the History of the Ottoman Emmre , p 
xlv. tome i. French ed. states, on the authority of the 
Arabians, that Genghiskan did not invade the terri- 
tories of his neighbours till the year 1214. 

4 Petit de la Croix, Hist, de Genghis: Can , Paris. 
1711, 12mo, p. 120, 121; Herbclot, Bibhoth . Onent 
artic. Genghizkhan , p. 378; Asseman, Biblioth. On* 
enial. Vattc tom. iii. par. i. p. 101 and 295, &c. ; Car- 
pin, Voyage en Tartarie , chap.v. in the Recueil des 
i Voyages au Nord, tome vii. p. 350. 
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was wholly prostrated by either Moham- 
medan errors or idolatrous fables. Yet the 
posterity of John for a long time after this 
held, in the kingdom of Tangut which was 


his original seat, some degree of power, 
though much restricted and not indepenl 
dent ; and these continued to adhere to the 
Christian religion. 


PART II. 


THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE STATE OE LEARNING AND SCIENCE. 

1. Among the Greeks, though the times 
were calamitous and revolutions and intes- 
tine wars were very frequent, the study of 
literature and the liberal arts was highly 
honoured. This was attributable to the 
patronage and the literary zeal of the em- 
perors, especially the Comneni; and like- 
wise to the vigilance of the Constantinopo- 
litan patriarchs, who feared lest the Greek 
church would lack defenders against the 
Latins if her priests should neglect learn- 
ing. The learned and luminous commen- 
taries of Eustathius, bishop of Thessalonica, 
upon Homer and Dionysius [Periegetes], 
show that men of the best talents applied 
themselves diligently to the study of classic 
literature and antiquities. 2 * And the many' 
respectable historians of the events of their 
own times, John Cinnamus, 5 Michael Gly- 
cas, 4 John Zonaras, 5 Nicephorus Bryen- 


nius, 6 and others, 7 are proof that neither 
the disposition to benefit succeeding ages 


1 Asseraan, Bibhath. Orient. Vatic, torn iii. par. ii. 
p. 500, &c. [Mosheim, Hist. Tar tar or. Eccles. cap. 
ii. p. 29, 8ea.~~Mur. 

* Eustathius was archbishop of Thessalonica in the 
year 1185, wV.en his eloquence saved that city from de- 
molition by its Sicilian conquerors. He was alive in 
1194. His excellent commentary on Homer was pub- 
lished, Rome, 1550, 4 vols. fol. and Basil, 15G0, 3 vols. 
fob He also wrote a good commentary on the geogra- 
phical poem of Dionysius Periegetes, Gr. Paris, 1577, 
fol He wrote nothing on theology so far as is known. 
—Mur. [For numerous references to authorities on 
the history and writings of this mediaeval scholar, see 
Saxius, Onomasticon , vol. ii. p. 251-53.— R. 

8 John Cinnamus was secretary to Manuel Comne- 
nas, a grammarian and a soldier, who flourished a.d. 
U60 and was alive a.d. 1183. He wrote the history of 
the two Comneni, J ohn and Manuel, comprising events 
from a*d. 1US to a.d. 1176. The first part is very 
concise, the latter a full history, and both are written 
with fidelity and i n a good style. The best edition is 
that ; of Dm Fresne in six books, Paris, 1670, fol.- Mur. 

VM^chae 1 Glycas was a native of Sicily and fiou- 
rished A.D. ll^O. His Annates Quadripartiti is a work 
aot;pnly historical, but also philosophical and theolo- 
iMr 'tAfyP I- describes the creation of the world in 
six. asys; Part II, extends from the creation to the 
SSPtw «?*?*?*? IIL 40 Constantine the Great; 
and Partly, tothe death of Alexius Comnenus, a.d. 

'r « tyas published Gr. and bat. with notes by 
^r’ 13 ’ I 6 ®®* Glycas also wrote Disputati- 
8pistl8s which fragments are 

5 John Zonaras, who flourished about a.d. 1118, was 

a native of Constantinople, and for many years in pub- 

hf € ,2? iff 8 ! fcem S' bew ft of his wife and children, 

he retired to a naonastery, and solaced himself by 
wntmg for posterity. His Annals or Compendious 


History is in three parts ; the first treats of the Jews 
from the creation to the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus ; the second gives the Roman history from the 
founding of Rome to Constantine the Great, abridged 
chiefly from Dion Cassius ; the third part brings the 
history of the Greek empire down to the death of 
Alexius Comnenus, a.d. 1118. The best edition is that 
of Du Fresne, Gr. and Lafc. Paris, 1686, 2 vols. fol. 
Zonaras also wrote commentaries on the apostolic 
canons, on some canonical epistles of the Greek fa- 
thers, and on the canons of the councils ; all of which 
were published Gr. and Lat. Paris, 1618, and with Be- 
veridge’s notes, in his Pandectce Canonum, Oxon. 1672, 
fi>l* Some tracts and epistles of Zonaras have likewise 
been published.— Mur. 

6 Nicephorus JBryennius was the husband of the cele- 
brated female historian Anna Comnena, and. of course 
son-in-law to the emperor Alexius Comnenus, who 
raised him to the rank of Caesar. He was much con- 
cerned in the public transactions from a.d. 1096 till 
a.d. 1 137, the probable year of his death. He wrote the 
Byzantine history from a.d. 1057 to a.d. 1081, pub- 
lished Gr. and Lat. with notes by Poussin, Paris, 1661, 
fol. and by Du Fresne subjoined to the history of John 
Cinnamon, Paris, 1670, foi.— Mur. 

7 Anna Comnena, the daughter of the emperor 

Alexius Comnenus, a woman of superior talents and 
learning, was born a.d. 1083, lost her mother in 1118, 
and her husband in 1 137. After this she commenced 
writing her history of her father’s reign from a.d. 1069 
to 1118, which is properly a continuation of her hus- 
band’s history. She completed it a.d. 1148, and called 
it Alexia v, or De Rebus ab Alexio Patre Gestis . It is a 
well-written history, and important as giving a minute 
account of the first crusaders of whom she had per- 
sonal knowledge. The best edition is that of Poussin, 
Gr. and Lat. with a Glossary, Paris, 1651, fol. or rather 
its reprint by Du Fresne, subjoined to Cinnamus, Paris, 
1670, fol. 7 

Constantinus Manasses about a.d. 1150 wrote a 
compendious history or Chronicon in verse, from the 
creation to a.d. 1081, which he addressed to Irene, 
the sister of the emperor Manuel Comnenus: pub- 
lished Gr. and Lat. Leyden, 1616, 4to, and Paris, 1655, 

. Neophytus, a Greek presbyter and monk, who flou- 
rished a.d. 1 190, composed a narrative of the calamities 
of Cyprus when taken by the English crusaders, a d 
i 191, published Gr. and Lat. by Cotelier, Monumenta 
Eccles. Graces, tom. ii. p. 457. 

The preceding list contains the most noted Greek 
historians of this century— Mar. [They are included 
among the well-known Byzantine historians, and their 
various works are to be found in the Corpus By ran, 
tmee Histories, published at Paris in 26 vols. fol. 1648 
4 ne ^ edition of this series appeared at Venice in 
1729, &c.; but Gibbon says “it is not less inferior in 
correctness than in magnificence to that of Paris/* 
As I have already stated in note 6, p. 351, a more 
recent edition projected by the .celebrated Niebuhr 
was commenced at -Bonn in 1828. Mr. Milman 
describes it as ** the most convenient in size, and con- ’ 
taming some authors (Leo Diaconus, Johannes Lydus, 
Conppus, the new fragments of Dexippus, EhnSpius, ’ 
&c discovered by Mai) which could not be comprised ' 
'Sections/' Gibbon's DeS- J 

ana Fall, See. voL xu. p. 248. — R. ,sj 
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nor the ability to write with skill was 
wanting to many among the Greeks. 1 

2 No one took more pains to excite and 
cherish the love of philosophy, it is said, 
than Michael Anchialus, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. 2 The philosophy to which he 
was attached appears to have been that of 
•Vristotle, for the cultivators of philosophy 
among the Greeks were chiefly employed 
in expounding and improving this system, 
as appears among other specimens from 
Eustratius’s exposition of Aristotle’s Ethics 
and An dytics. 3 Yet the Platonic philoso- 
phy was not wholly neglected. On the 
contrary it appears that many, and espe- 
cially those who embraced the principles of 
the mystics, much preferred this philosophy 
to the Peripatetic; and they considered 
Plato as suited to men of piety and candour, 
while Aristotle was suited to the disputa- 
tious and the vain-glorious. Their disa- 
greement soon after gave rise to the noted 
controversy among the Greeks, respecting 
the comparative merits of the Platonic and 
the Aristotelian philosophy. 

3. In a great part of the* western world 
extraordinary zeal was awakened in this 
age for the prosecution of literature and 
the cultivation of every branch of learning, 
to which some of the pontiffs and the kings 
and princes, who could see the utility of 
learning in improving and consolidating the 
state, contributed by their authority and 
munificence. Hence associations of learned 
men were formed in many places, for 
teaching the various branches of human 
knowledge ; and as the youth resorted to 
them in "great numbers eager for instrue- 


i If the term he taken in its greatest latitude, in- 
cluding not merely the historians of the Greek empire 
and in the Greek language, but also historians of the 
Greek church, then it must include the monk Nestor, 
the father of Russian history, who flourished at JCiow 
in the latter part of the eleventh century and first part 
of the twelfth, and whose annals have procured repu- 
tation to Professor SchlSzer. See his Probe Russicher 

4 nnolen, Bremen and Gotting. 1768, 8vo — Schl. [And 
Nestor's Annalen mit Uebersrtz. w. Anmerk. by Schlb- 
zer, Gotting. 1802—1809, 5 vols. 8vo .—Mur. 

* Balsamon, Prmfat. ad Photii Homocanonem in 
Justell's Btblio. Juris Canon. Vet. tom. ii. p. 814.— 
[Michael Anchialus was patriarch of Constantinople 
from a.d. 1167 to a.d. 1185. According to Balsamon 
he was a consummate philosopher, and it is certain 
that he was a fierce antagonist of the Latins. He has 
left us five synodal decrees, published Gr. and Lat. in 
the Jus Gr . Rom. lib. in. p. 227. He also composed a 

Dialogue which he had with the emperor Manuel Com- 
nenus, upon occasion of the arrival at Constantinople 
of legates from the Roman pontiff, some extracts from 
which are published by Leo Allatius, De Consensu, &c. 

lib. ii. cap. iji. sec. ii. cap. v. sec. ii. and cap. ix. sec* 
iii.— Mur. 

s Eustratius was metropolitan of Nice about a.d. 

1110, and was reputed a learned man as well as a dis- 
tinguished theologian. His comments on Aristotle's 
Ethics,, and on the latter part of his Analytics, have 
been published. His tract against Chrysolanus, De 
i Procftsmne Sp. Someth still exists in MS. besides (as 
,1s said) some other tracts on the same subject — Mur. 


tion, those higher schools, which the next 
age called Universities, were gradually 
established. Paris exceeded ail the other 
cities of Europe in the number of its 
learned men, in its schools of various 
kinds, as well as in the number of it3 
students. Hence in this city, about the 
middle of the century, arose an institution 
similar to our learned bodies of the present 
time, which was as yet rude and imperfect, 
but which time gradually moulded into 
form and brought to perfection. 4 Nearly 
at the same time a distinguished school 
for the various sciences was founded at 
Angers by the efforts and care of Ulger, 
the bishop ; though here jurisprudence ap- 
pears to have held the first rank. 5 There 
was already at Montpelier a very cele- 
brated school for the civil law, and for 
medical science. 6 In Italy the school of 
Bologna, which had its commencement 
anterior to this century, now possessed 
high renown. It was chiefly resorted to 
by the students of the Roman law, both 
civil and ecclesiastical ; and especially after 
the emperor Lotharius II. reinstated it 
and conferred on it new privileges. 7 In 
the same country the medical school of Sa- 
lerno, which had before been very cele- 
brated, now attracted an immense number 
of students. While so many schools were 
rising up in Europe, the sovereign pontiff 
Alexander III. enacted a special law in 
the council of Home, a.d. 11 T9, requiring 
schools to be everywhere set up or to be 
reinstated if they had before existed, in 
the monasteries and in the cathedral 
churches ; for those which had foritierly 
flourished in these situations, through the 
negligence of the monks and the bishbps, 
were either wholly prostrate or much de- 


* Bulseus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. il* p«. 463, Src. 
Pasquier, Recherche* de la France, livr. hi. e. xxix» t 
Lambeoius, H/st. Biblioth. Vindob. lib. ii- ©. v. p. 260 ; 
Hist- Litter, de la France , tome ix. p. 60—68. 

a BuLeus, ubi supra , tom, ii. p. 215. Pocqu'et de Is* 
Livoniere, Dks. sur l* Antiquite de V Umversiie cF An- , 
gers, p. 21, &c. Angers, 1736, 4to. J 

6 Hist. Gener. de Languedoc, par let BMedictim, 
tome ii. p. 517, &c. i 

* The inhabitants of Bologna tell us their university 

was founded as early as the fifth century by Theodo- 
sius It. and they show the diploma of that emperor 
by which he enriched their city with such an orna- 
ment. But most writers contend that this diploma is 
a fabrication ; and they adduce strong proofs that the 
school, of Bologna was not more ancient than the 
eleventh century, and that its prtnctp tl enlargement 
was in the twelfth century, particularly in the time of 
Lothair IL See Sigonius, His* Bononiensis, as pub- 
lished with notes among his Dorics; Muratori, Anti- 
quit ates Italicoe Medti Mvi, tom. iii. p. 23, 884, 898, 
and especially the very learned Keufel's elegant Hutto y 
of the University of Bologna, written in German, 
Helmst, 1750, 8vo. Compare Bbhmei’s Prcef. ad Cor- 
pus Juris Canonici , p, 9, &e. [See also Conringiius, 
Antiq. Acactem. Diss. iii. p. 98-102 ; Mascovius, Com- 
ment. de Reb. Imperii sub. Hen. IV. Sto. lips. 1748, 
p. 242.— R. " : 







cayed. 1 * But the daily increasing fame and 
glory of the higher schools or universities 
rendered this law of little effect; for the 
majority flocking to those new seats of 
learning* the monastic and cathedral schools 
gradually declined. 

4. Among the benefits derived from 
these many literary associations at their 
very commencement was this, that not 
only were the boundaries of human know- 
ledge extended, but a new division of the 
branches off it took place. Hitherto all 
learning had been confined to what were 
called the seven liberal arts; three of 
which, grammar, rhetoric, and dialectics, 
comprised what was called the Trivium, 
and the other four, arithmetic, music, geo- 
metry, and astronomy, were called the 
Quadrivium. Most persons vere con- 
tented with the Trivium ; but those who 
wished to be thought learned men of the 
first rank ascended to the Quadrivium. 
To these [seven liberal] arts were now 
added, besides the study of languages for 
which few had much taste, theology — not 
however the old and simple theology 
which was destitute of system and con- 
nexion, and rested solely on texts of scrip- 
ture and sentences from the fathers, but 
philosophical or scholastic theology ; also, 
j urisprudence or civil and canon law ; 
and lastly medicine, or physic as it was 
then called. 3 For as peculiar schools were 
now devoted to these sciences, they were 
of course placed in the list of studies which 
merited the attention of men cf erudition. 
And when this was done, the common dis- 
tribution of the sciences had to be changed. 
Hence the seven liberal arts were gradually 
included under the term philosophy, to 
which were added theology, jurisprudence, 
and medicine. And thus these four Facul- 
ties, as they are called, were in the next 
century formed in the universities. 

5. In Italy the reputation and authority 
of the old Roman law revived, and it 
caused all other systems of law then in use 
to go into desuetude, after the discovery 
at the capture of Amalphi, a.d. 1137, by 
the emperor Lotharius II. of the . cele- 
brated copy of the Pandects or Digest, of 
which there had been very little know- 
ledge for many centuries, and which now 
came into the possession of the Pisans. 3 

1 See Bbhmer’s Jus Eccles. Proteitantium , tom. iv. 

p. 705. 

* The word Physica, though according to its etymo- 

logy it denotes the study of natural philosophy in gene- 
ral, was in the twelfth century applied particularly to 
medicinal studies, and it has also preserved that limited 
sense in the English language.— Macl. 

a It has been shown by later inquirers, especially by 
Muratori in the Forty-fourth dissertation, of his Antia 


JFrom this time the learned' began to study 
the Roman . law with more eagerness, 
schools were opened for its study in the 
university of Bologna, and afterwards in 
other cities both in Italy and beyond it. 
The consequence was, that whereas men 
had previously lived under various laws, 
and every freeman had been at liberty to 
choose which he would obey, whether the 
Salic laws, or those of the Lombards, or 
of the Burgundians, &c. the Roman laws 
gradually obtained the ascendancy through 
the greater part of Europe, and excluded 
ail others. It is an old opinion that 
Lotharius II. ^.t the instigation of Irne- 
rius or Guarnerus, the first teacher of the 
Roman law in the university of Bologna, 
published a decree that all should thence- 
forth obey the Roman law only, the others 
being abrogated. But learned men have 
shown that this opinion is supported by 
no solid evidence. 4 

6. The civil law being placed among the 
sciences to be taught in the schools, the 
Roman pontiffs and their friends deemed it 
not only useful but necessary that the 
canon law, or that which regulates the affairs 
of the church, should enjoy the same pri- 
vilege. There existed indeed some col- 
lections of canons or ecclesiastical laws, 
but there was not one among them which 
was complete and fit to be expounded in 
the schools, in consequence both of their 
want of arrangement and their deficiency 
in copiousness of matter. Hence Gratian, 
a Benedictine monk, born at Chiusi and 
now residing at Bologna in the monastery 
of St. Felix and Habor, about the year 
1130 compiled from the writings of the 
ancient doctors, the epistles of the pontiffs, 
and the decrees of councils, an epitome of 
canon law, suitable for the instruction of 
youth in the schools. 5 The Roman pon- 

Ital. Med. JEvi, vol. iii. col. 884—998 ; and by Savigny 
in his Gescliichte des Ito'mis. Rec/its ■, v. iii. p. 83, that 
the study of the Roman law and even of the Pandects 
had been cultivated in various parts of Europe prior 
to the capture of Amalfi. This celebrated copy of the 
Pandects is now in the Laurentian Library in Florence, 
and is in excellent preservation. — R. 

4 See Conringius, De Origins Juris Germanici cap. 
xxii. ; Guido Grandus, Epist. de Pandectis, p. 21, 69, 
ed. Florence, 1737, 4to; Brencraann r Hist. Pandectar. 
p. 41, &c. ; Muratori, Prof, ad Leges Longobardas , in 
his Scriptores j H er. Italicar. tom. i. par. ii, p. 4, &e. ; 
and in his Antiq. Ital . Medii JEoi, tom. ii. p. 285, &c. 
On this subject Calixtus had a warm controversy with 
Barth. Nihusius, who adhered to the common opinion 
respecting Irnerius and Lotharius. The history of 
this controversy is given by Moller, Cimbrta Literates 
tom. iii. p. 142, &c. 

5 Of Gratian himself nothing more is known than is 
stated in the text. He completed his Decretum about 
a.d. 1151. It is divided into three parts. The first 
part is subdivided into one hundred and one Hittmc- 
tiones. In these he treats of law in general and canon 
law in particular, in the first twenty distinctions ; and 
then proceeds to treat of the different orders of the 
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tiff, Eugene III. was highly pleased with 
the work ; and the doctors of Bologna re- 
ceived it with applause, and immediately 
adopted it as their guide in teaching, and 
their example was followed first by the 
university of Paris, and then by the other 
universities. The most learned men of the 
Romish church acknowledge that Gratia^ 

Decretum , as it is commonly called, or his 
Qoncordia Discordantium Canonum, as the 
author himself called it, is full of innu- 
merable faults and mistakes. 1 Yet, as it 
[admirably strengthens and supports the 
power of the Roman pontiffs, it has become 
in a measure sacred, and still retains that 
high authority which it unreasonably ac 
qiSred in that illiterate and barbarous age. 2 

clergy, their qualifications, ordination, duties, and 
powers. The second part is subdivided into thirty-six 
Cnusce, each embracing several questions which are 
treated of in one or more chapters. This part properly 
contains the rules and principles of proceeding m the 
ecclesiastical courts in all the varieties of causes which 
occur The third part is much shorter than either of 
the preceding It is divided into five Distinct tones , 
and treats of the consecration of churches, worship, the 
sacraments, fasts and festivals, images, &c. 1 his work, 
with the Den et alia of Gregory IX. in five books, 
the Liber Sextus Decretalium of Bomtace VIII. the 
Constitutiones of Clement V. and the hxti ai:aga?ites of 
John XXII. and others, constitutes the ConmtJuns 
Canonici , and forms more than one-halt of the whole. 

It is a compilation from genuine and spurious canons, 
decrees, and decisions, without much discrimination ; 
and is so carelessly made that the authors are fre- 
mently confounded, and one cited for another. It is 
therefore no great authority, nor is it regarded as such 
by modem canonists. Though favourable to the pre- 
tensions of the Roman pontiffs in the main, yet it is 
against their claims in several particulars ; and this 
may have tended to sink its credit with both Catholics 
and Protestants. After all, it was a noble work for the 
acre in which it was compiled, and justly entitles its 
author to the appellation of the father of canon law.— 

Mur. 

l See among others Anton. Augustinus, Be Emen- 
datione Qratiani , cum Obsermtiombus Baluxn e t Van 
Mastricht, Arnheim, 1678, 8vo land GaUa aadta, Sy«. 
lose de Vetwtis Canonum Collect . Mentz, 1 ■ t0 • 
ii t). 185, &c. — 22. [Numerous errors and mistakes 
having been discovered in the Decretum of G ratian, on 
which Augustinus wrote a treatise, it was subjected to 
a careful revision by order of the court of Rome, 
then published with all the corrections which could be 
ascertained, by authority of Gregory XIII. a. n. 1580. 

Mur. [For further information on Grattan a com- 
pilation, and on the additions subsequently made jJJ Jj* 
see Bbhmer, Dissert . de V aria Decreti GrcUtam Fortma, 
prefixed to his well-known work already referred to, 

P, « r . ■RArnardus. Grattam Ca- 
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7>. All the Latins who wished to rank 
among learned men eagerly studied philo- 
sophy. Most people about the middle oi 
the century divided philosophy, taking the 
word in its broadest sense, into theoretical, 
practical, mechanical, and logical. Under 
theoretical philosophy was comprehended 
theology in that form in which it is pursued 
under the guidance of reason, that is, na- 
tural theology ; also mathematics and phy- 
sics. To practical philosophy belonged 
ethics, economics, and politics. Mechani- 
cal philosophy embraced, the seven arts of 
common life, including navigation, _ agri- 
culture, and hunting. Logic they divided 
into grammar and the art of reasoning; 
and the latter they subdivided into rhetoric, 
dialectics, and sophistics. Under the head 
of dialectics they included that branch of 
metaphysics which treats of general ideas. 
This distribution of the sciences was gene- 
rally approved, yet some wished to separate 
mechanics and grammar from philosophy; 
but others opposed this, because they would 
have all science to be included under the 
name of philosophy.* 

8. But the teachers of these several 
branches of philosophy were divided into 
various parties or sects, which had fierce 
contests with each other. 4 In the first place 
there was a three-fold method of teaching 
philosophy. (1.) The old and simple me- 
thod which did not go beyond Porphyry 
and the Dialectics ascribed to St. Augus- 
tine, and which advised that few persons 
should study philosophy lest divine wis- 
dom should become adulterated with human 
subtleties. (2.) The Aristotelian ^tiich 
explained and elucidated the works, of 
Aristotle. For Latin translations of some 
of the books of Aristotle were now in the 
hands of the learned ; 5 though these trans- 


to ms weii-Known — r Z ’ 

the Corpus Jur . Canon.-, and Bernardus, 
nones Genuiniab Apocry. Discrete, Turin, 1752,4vols. 

* See Van Mastricht, Hist. Juris Eccles . sec. 293, p. 
325; Bfthmer, Jus Eccles. Protestant , ton k .?* 

&c. and especially his Preface to his i new edition of the 
Corpus Juris Canonici , Halle, 1747, 4to; Machiavel, 
Obseniationes ad Sigonii Hist. Bonon. tom. 

Sieonii , t>. 128, &c. He here adduces many new things 
Meeting Gratian and his labours, from a very ancient 

Kalendarium Archigymnasii in famous 

statements are much questioned. Nor has that famous 
Kalendarium yet been published of .which 
nlans tell us so much, and of which they have repeatedly 
promised to give the world a copy, and thus end ^con- 
troversy respecting It This fact increases st^picion, 
and, if I do not mistake, the fragments 
men which have been published bear manifest marks 
if pious fraud* 


s These statements we have derived from several 
sources, but especially from Hugo de S. Victory 
Didascal . lib. ii. cap. ii. p. 7, &c. Opp. tom. i. and 
from the Metalogicum of John of Salisbury, in vmous 


issages. 

* See the poem of Godof. de S. Victore, on the sects 
of philosophers in this age, published by Le Beuf, Dm. 
sur V Hist. Eccles. et Civile de Pans , tome u. p. 254, 
&c. ; Bulseus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. u. p. 562, &c. ; 
Wood, Antiq. Oxon . vol. i. p. 51 ; John of Salisbury, 

Metalogicum tmd Policraticon, p&ssim. 

s Do Monte, Appendix ad Sigebert. Genmac . pub- 
lished by D’Achery, subjoined to the Opp. Guibertx de 
Novieento, ad ann. 1128, p. 753. -Jacobus clericm 
de Venecia transtulit de Graeco in Latmum quosdam 
libros Aristotelis, et commentatus est, scilicet Topics, 
Analyt. priores et posteriores, et Eienchos. Quamvis 
antiquior translate super eosdem libros haberetur. 
Thomas & Becket, EpistoL lib. ii. ep. xcm. p. 454, ed. 
Brussels, 1682, 4to. “ Itero preces, quatenus libros 
Aristotelis, quos habetis, mihi faciatis 
etiam iterata supplicatione, quatenus in Openbus Ans- 
toteiis, ubi difficiliora fuerint, notulas faciatis, eo quod 
interpretem aiiquatenus suspectum habeo, qum licet 
eloquens fuerit alias, ut ssepe audm, minus tamen fu* 
in Grammatics institutes." 

1 E E 
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lations were rude, obscure, and ambiguous, i 
so that those who used them in teaching 
often fell into strange incongruities and 
absurdities. 1 (3.) The free method,' by 
which men attempted to investigate latent 
truth by their own ingenuity, aided how- 
ever by the precepts of Aristotle and Plato. 
But those who pursued this method, com- 
mendable as it may be in itself, for the 
most part misapplied their ingenuity, 
and wearied themselves and their disci- 
ples with idle questions and distinctions. 2 
These various opinions, contests, and de- 
fects of the philosophises induced many to 
hold all philosophy in contempt, and to 
wish to banish it from the schools. 

9. But none disputed more subtily or 
contended more fiercely than the dialecti- 
cians, who being occupied exclusively with 
uuiversals as they were called' or general 
ideas, confined their whole science to this 
one subject and explained it in different 
ways. 3 There were at this time two prin- 
cipal sects among them, Realists and No- 
minalists, each of which was subdivided 
into several minor parties. The Nominal- 
ists of this age were indeed inferior in 
numbers and in authority to the Realists, 
yet they were not without followers. To 


[Part il 

I these was added a third sect, that of the 
Formalists, which may be said to take 
middle ground between the disputants. 
But they really did no good ; for they cast 
no light on the subject, and therefore only 
furnished new matter for controversy. 4 
Those devoted to the study of the medical 
art, astronomy, mathematics, and the kin- 
dred sciences, continued to repair to the 
schools of the Saracens in Spain, and many 
books of the Arabians were translated into 
Latin. 3 For the high reputation of the 
Arabic learning, joined with zeal for the 
conversion of the Spanish Saracens to 
Christianity, induced many to apply them- 
selves to the study of the Arabic language 
and literature. 

CHAPTER II. 

t 

HISTORY OF THE TEACHERS AND THE GO- 
VERNMENT OF HE CHURCH. 

1. Wherever we turn our eyes we dis- 
cover traces of the dishonesty, ignorance, 
luxury, and other vices, with which both 
the church and the state were contaminated 
by those who wished to be regarded as 
presiding over and taking the lead in 
religious matters. If we except a few 
dividuals who were of a better character 


* Much exceedingly curious information as to these 
mediaeval translations of Aristotle’s works into Latin 
as to be found in Jourdain, Recherches Critiques sur les 
Traductions Latmes d' Aristotle, &c. Paris, 1819, 8vo. 
The result of his inquiries would appear to be, that 
while a very few of Aristotle’s works, chiefly those on 
dialectics, were known in the West in Latin versions 
prior to the twelfth century, his principal works, those 
on philosophy both moral and political, on physics, 
and natural history, &c. were first known by means of 
translations into Latin, made in that century by Chris- 
tian writers who frequented the Mahometan seminaries 
in Spain, and who there translated the Arabic versions 
which the Saracens had long before made from the 
Greek text* and sometimes even from a Syriac or He- 
brew version. Jourdain thus describes the circuitous 
mode in which these Latin translations were made : — 
“ Le Chr4tien, avide de science, se rendoit 4 Tol&de, 
s’attachoit 4 un Juif, ou 4 un Sarrazin convert!, puisoit 
dans sa frequentation quelque connoissance de la 
langue maure; quand il vouloit un livre, ce maitre le 
lui expliquoit en idiome vulgaire (en Espagnol), et il 
mettoit cette traduction verbale en Latin.’’ P. 235. 
Among these translators it is curious to find the well- 
known Michael Scott the astrologer, who thus employed 
himself at Toledo in 1217 ; see p. 139. On this topic, 
and on the intercourse between Christian and Arabian 
Scholars through the medium of the Jews, see note L 
fo yt he ^appendix to Hampden’s Hampton Lectures , p. 

, John of Salisbury, Policraticon, p. 434, &c. 

and MetalogicUm, p. 81 4, &c. and passim. 

* John of Salisbury, an elegant writer of this cen- 
tiney, pleasantly stays in his Policraticon , seu de Nugis 
Curiulium, Bh. vii. p, 451 : — “ Be (the philosopher) is 
prepared to solve the old question about genera and 
species* and while he Is labouring upon it, the uni- 
verse grows old; more time-is consumed upon it than 
the Caesars spent in* conquering and subduing the 
world, more money is expended than all the wealth , 
which Crcesus ever possessed. For this single subject 
has occupied many go, Jong, that after consuming their 
whole lives upon it they have not Understood either 
that or anything else.’’ 


4 John of Salisbury, Policrat. lib. vii. p. 451, 452 : 
« Some (the Formalists) with the mathematicians ab- 
stract the forms of things, and to them refer whatever 
is said about universals. Others (the Realists) examine 
men's sensations of objects, and maintain that these go 
by the name of universals. There were also some (the 
Nominalists) who held that words constitute the genera 
and species ; hut their opinion is now exploded, and 
with the authors of it has disappeared. Yet there are 
still some treading in their steps (though they blush to 
own their master and his opinions), and, adhering only 
to names, what they take away from things and from 
sensations they attribute to words.” The sect of For- 
malists therefore is more ancient than John Duns 
Scotus, whom the learned have accounted the father of 
the Formalists. See also John of Salisbury’s Metalo - 
gicum , lib. ii. cap. xvii. p. 814, &c. where he recounts 
the contests of these sects. “ Alius (says he among 
other things ) consistit in vocibus, licet haec opinio cum 
Roscelino suo fere jam evanuerit ; alius sermones in- 
tuetur ; alius versatur 4 ntelleetibus, ’ ’ &c. 

5 Gerhard of Cremona, a celebrated Italian astrono- 
mer and physician, removed to Toledo in Spain, and 
there translated many Arabic books into Latin. See 
Muratori, Antiq. Italic# Medii Mvi, tom. iii. p. 936, 
337. Peter Mirmet, a French monk, went among the 
Saracens in Spain and Africa to learn geography. See 
D’Achery, Spicileg. Veter . Scriptor. tom. ix. p. 443, 
old ed. Dan. Merley or Morlach, an Englishman fond 
of mathematics, went to Toledo in Spam, and thence 
brought away to his own country many Arabic books. 
See Wood’s Antiq . Oxon. tom. i. p. 56, &c. Peter the 
venerable abbot of Cluity went into Spain, and having j 
learned the Arabian language, translated into Latin the 1 
Koran and a life of Mohammed. See Mabillon, Armalet < 
Benedict tom. vi. libl lxxvii. p. 345. And this Peter 
(as he himself tells of* Biblioth, Ctwhiacens* p. 1109) 
found in Spain on the Ebro, Robert Reten^is, an ; 
Englishman, and Herman, a Dalmatian, ah well as 
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and who lamented the profligacy and vices 
of their order, all of them, disregarding the 
salvation of the people, were intent on fol- 
lowing their base propensities, increasing 
their wealth and honours, encroaching and 
trampling upon the rights of sovereigns and 
magistrates, and living in luxury and 
splendour. Those who wish to investigate 
this subject may consult Bernard’s five 
books of Meditations addressed to the pon- 
tiff Eugene, and his Apology addressed to 
the abbot William; in the first of which 
works he censures and deplores the shame- 
ful conduct of the pontiffs and bishops, and 
in the last the corrupt lives of the monks. 1 

2. The Roman pontiff's at the head of the 
Latin church laboured during the whole 
century, though not all with equal success, 
to retain the possessions and authority they 
had acquired, as well as to extend them 
still farther; while on the contrary, the 
emperors and kings exerted themselves to 
the utmost to diminish their opulence and 
power. Hence arose perpetual jarring and 
warfare between the empire and the priest- 
hood (as it was then expressed), which were 
a source of great public calamity. Pascal 
II. who was created pontiff’ at the close of 
the preceding century, reigned securely at 
the commencement of this; nor was the 
opposing faction, which sided with the em- 
perors, sufficiently powerful to fix an impe- 
rial pontiff in the chair of the deceased 
Guibert. 8 Pascal therefore in a council at 

Rome a . d . 1102, renewed the decrees of 
his predecessors against investitures, ex* 
communicated Henry IV. anew, and stirred 
up enemies against him wherever he could. 
Henry resolutely withstood these menaces 
and machinations; but two years after, 
a . d . 1104, his own son Henry Y. took up 
arms against his father under pretence of 
religion ; and now all was over. For after 
an unsuccessful campaign he was compelled 
by his son to abdicate the throne, and died 
friendless and forsaken at Liege a.d. 1106. 
Whether the son was induced to engage in 
this war with his father, by his ambition of 
reigning or by the instigation of the pon- 
tiff, does not appear. But it is certain 
that Pascal absolved the son from his oath 
of obedience to his father, and very zea- 
lously supported and defended his cause. 5 

3. But this political revolution was far 
from answering the expectations of Pascal. 
For Henry Y. could by no means be in- 
duced to give up the right of investing 
bishops and abbots, although he conceded 
to the colleges of canons and monks the 
power of electing them. Hence the pon- 
tiff, in the councils of Guastalla in Italy 
and Troyes in France, a.d. 1107, renewed 
the decrees which had been enacted against 
investitures. The controversy was now 
suspended for a few years, because Henry 
was so occupied with his wars that he had 
no leisure to pursue it. < But when his 
wars were closed, a.d. 1110, he marched : 
with a large army into Italy, to settle this 
protracted and pernicious controversy at 
Rome. As he advanced slowly towards 
Rome, the pontiff finding himself destitute 
of all succour, offered to compromise the 
matter with him on these conditions : that 
the king should relinquish the investiture , 
with the staff and the ring, and the bishops 
and abbots should restore to theemperor the j 
regal privileges [or regalia] which they had 
received since the times of Charlemagne, 
namely, the power of levying tribute, hold*. 
ing lordships, coining money, and the like, 
Henry Y. acceded to these terms in the 
year 1U1 ; but the bishops both of Italy 
and Germany vigorously opposed them. 

* Gerhohus, De Corznpto Ecclesitz Statu, in Baluze, 
Miscellanea, tom. v. p. 63, &c.; Gallia Christiana, tom. 
i. p. 6; Append, tom. ii. p. 265, 273, &c.; Bulseus, 
Hist. Acad . Paris, tom. ii. p. 490, 690, &c. where he 
treats at large of the morals of the ecclesiastics and 
coenobites. [Hume ( History of Eng. chap. x. a.d. 
1189) says of Bichard I. king of England, when about 
to enter on his crusade to Palestine, that he “ carried 
so little the appearance of sanctity in his conduct, that 
Fullc, curate of Neuilly, a zealous preacher of the cru- 
sade, who from that merit had acquired the privilege 
of speaking the boldest truths, advised him to rid him- 
self of his notorious sins, particularly his pride, ava- 
rice, and voluptuousness, which he called the king’s 
three favourite daughters. Top counsel well, replied 
Richard, and I hereby dispose of the first to the Tem- 
plars, of the second to the Benedictines, and of the 
third to my prelates/* Such a sarcasm from a monarch 
shows the notoriety of clerical vice as well as the pecu- 
liar direction it took in the principal classes of clerical 
persons. In the preceding chapter, a.d. 1189, Mr. 
Hume says : “ We are told by Giraldus Cambrensis 
(cap. v. in Anglia Sacra , vol. ii.) that the monks and 
prior of St, Swithun threw themselves bne day pros- 
trate on the ground and in the mire, before Henry 11. 
complaining, with many tears and mucKdoleful lamen- 
tation, that the bishop of Winchester, who was also 
their abbot, had cut off three dishes from their table. 

; How many has he left you? said the king. Ten 
, only, replied the disconsolate monks. I myself, ex- 
r claimed the kinff never have more than three ; and I 
enjoin your bishqp to reduce you to the same number. ’ 

* Omthe death of Guibert or Clement III. the Anti- 
. > pope, a.d. nod, his friends chose one Albert for his 

| successor. <BUt he was taken the very day of Ms eleo, 
j cion and confined by Rascal in the monastery of St. 

1 ; i i •>% 

Lawnpce. Theodoric was next chosen in his place, 
who also fell into Pascal’s hands one hundred and five 
days after Ms election, and was shut up in the monas- 
tery of Cava. The friends of Guibert then chose Mag- 
rinulph or Silvester IT. for Pope, but he was obliged 
to leave Rome and died shortly after. Thus Pascal 
was soon left in quiet possession of St. Peter s chair. 
See Bower’s Lives of the Popes-, vol. v. p. 350. Mur. 

a We have here consulted, in addition to the original 
sources, those excellent historians whom we mentioned 
in the preceding century. [See note 3, p* 356.— Her- 
mann de Toumay ( Narratio, &c. in D Achery s Spun* 
legium , tom. ii. p. 914), states that the pontiff wrote a . 
letter to young Henry criminating his father, e?- 

1 horting Mm to aid the church against 
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A violent conflict having taken place in | 
the very church of St. Peter at Rome, 
Henry caused the pontiff to be seized, and 
conducted as a prisoner to the castle of 
Yiterbo. When he had kin there some 
time a new convention was formed, as wa 4 * 
unavoidable, in which the pontiff conceded 
to the king the right of giving investiture 
to bishops and abbots with the staff and 
ring. Thus peace being concluded, the 
pontiff placed the imperial diadem upon 
the head of Henry. 1 

4. This peace, which was extorted by 
force of arms, was followed by greater com- 
motions and more painful conflicts. In 
the first place, violent tumults were raised 
at Rome against the pontiff, who was 
accused of betraying the interests of the 
church, and of basely shrinking from his 
duty. To quiet these tumults Pascal 
assembled a council in the Lateran palace, 
a.d. 1112; and before that council he 
humbly confessed his fault in forming such 
a convention with the emperor, and sub- 
mitted the matter to the pleasure of the 
council. The council rescinded the com 
pact formed with the emperor. After 
this, in various synods and councils, both 
of France and Germany, Henry was ex- 
cluded from communion, and was even 
classed among the heretics ; than which 
nothing at that day was more dreaded. 3 
The princes of Germany likewise made 
war upon him in several places in behalf 
of the church. To bring these many and 
great evils to a termination, Henry again 
marched an army into Italy in the year 

1116, and held a convention at Rome, a.d. 

1117, the pontiff having escaped by flight 
to Benevento. But the Normans came to 
the aid of the pontiff, and Pascal boldly 
preparing for war against the emperor 
made preparations for an assault upon the 
city of Rome. Important events were 
now anticipated, when the pontiff closed 
his life in the year 1118. 

5. A few days after the death of Pascal, 
John Gajetan, another Benedictine monk 
from the monastery of Monte Cassino and 
chancellor of the Romish church, was 
created pontiff and assumed the name of 
Gr^asfualf. In opposition to him Henry 


set up another pontiff, Maurice Burdin, 
archbishop of Braga M’ Spain, who' chose 
the name of. Gregory Till. 4 Gelasius 
therefore finding ^rmself not safe at Rome, 
or in Italy, retired into France and soon 
after died there, at Cluny. The cardinals 
who had accompanied him, as soon as he 
was dead elected Guido, archbishop of 
Yienne, count of Burgundy, and a relative 
of the emperor, for sovereign pontiff, who 
took the name of Calixtus II. It was 
fortunate both for the church and the 
state, that this man was made head of the 
church. Of noble birth and of elevated 
views, he prosecuted the contest with the 
emperor with no less vigour than success, 
both by decrees of councils and by other 
means, reduced Rome fnder his power, 
took the emperor's pontiff prisoner and 
cast him into prison, and fomented civil 
wars in Germany. At the same time,/ pos- 
sessing more liberal views than his prede- 
cessors in the papal chair, and having no 
obstinacy of character, he did not reject 
moderate counsels, and could relax some- 
thing of the demands of his predecessors, 
for the sake of restoring peace now so 
ardently desired.® 

8. Thus after multiplied efforts, contests, 
excommunications, and threats, peace was 
ratified between the pontiff’s legates and 
the emperor, in the diet of Worms, a.d. 
1122, on the following conditions: that 
hereafter bishops and abbots should be 
freely chosen by those whose right it 
was to elect, but in the presence of the 
emperor or of his representative ; 6 that if 
the electors disagreed among themselves 
the emperor should interpose, and using 
bishops as his counsellors should end the 
contest; that the person elected should 
take the oath of loyalty to the emperor, 
receive what were called the regalia from 
his hand, and perform the duties due to 
him on account of them ; and that the 
emperor should use a different mode ot 
conferring the regalia from that before 


the writers already mentioned, Mabillon, 
knedict* torn. v. p. 681, and tom. vi. p. l), 
leservea to be consulted ; and likewise On each of title 
years of these and the. subsequent transactions. 

* Here again this pontiff, like Gregory VII. in the 
Berengarian controversy, placed his authority in sub- 
ordination to the decisions of a council, and acknow- 
ledged, a council to be ^superior. The council also 
disapproved of the acta of ffeApontlff. 

8 See Gervaise, mr PJK£r£sie de* In&estitures, 


4 See B&luze, Vita Mauritii Burdini, in his MisceU. 

tom in. p. 471, &c. n 

5 If 1 do not greatly mistake, this unhappy contest 
between the emperors and the pontiffs respecting the 
investiture of bishops and abbots would not have been 
carried on with so much asperity, nor have been pro- 
tracted so long, if men of liberal views and education 
had been at the head of the church. But during half 
a century five monks had governed the church— men 
born in obscurity, of coarse manners, and incapable of 
yielding at all, that is, possessing the characteristic 
fault of monks, an inflexible obstinacy and pertina- 
city. But as soon as a man of a better character and 
of aliberal mind ascended the chair of St. Peter, things 
assumed a different aspect, and there was a prospect ot 
peace. 

i , 0 From this time therefore the people in Germany > 
p » J #ave been excluded from the election of bishops. See 


Jm 


* 
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practised, and should iio longer confer vaux, came to the government of the church 
human prerogatives by the staff and the a.d. 1145, and during nine years encoun- 
rinar, the emblems of sacred or divine tered similar troubles and dangers until 
power, but by a 'sceptre . 1 This Concor- his death in 1 152. For he was repeatedly 
dat, as it i 3 commonly cfdled, was solemnly driven from Rome, and at one time passed 
confirmed the next year in the Lateran a long exile in France . 4 Anastatius IV. 
council ; and it continues in force to our previously Conrad, bishop of Sabino, had 
times, although there* has been some dis- a more tranquil reign, but it was of short 
| pute between the pontiffs and the empe- duration; for he died a.d. 1154, after fill- 
! rors respecting its true import . 8 ing the chair one year and four months, 

j 7 . Calixtus did not long survive this 9. Under his successor, Hadrian IV. 
■pacification, for he died, a.d. 1124. His who was an Englishman* and a regular 
place was filled by Lambert, bishop of canon, and whose true name was Nicolas 
Ostia, known among the pontiffs by the Breakspear, the contentions between theem- 
name of Honorius II. Nothing memora- perors and the Roman pontiffs, which were 
, ble was done by him. At his death, a.d. apparently settled in the times of* Calixtus 
1130, there was a schism in the church II. broke out anew. Frederic I. sur- 

> of Rome; for a part of the cardinals chose named Barbarossa, [Red-Beard], as soon 
Gregory, the cardinal of St. Angelo, whose as he was chosen emperor, a.d. 1152, ex- 

> pontifical name was Innocent II. ; but plicitly declared his intention to maintain 
'another part of them created Peter de the imperial authority and prerogatives 
I Leon pontiff, who was called Anacletus throughout the empire, and especially in 
I II. The party of Innocent was the weaker Italy ; and to set bounds to the immense 
' one at Rome and in Italy ; he therefore power and wealth of the pontiffs and of 

fled into France and remained there two the clergy at large. Hadrian in view of 
years. But he had the strongest party this emergency, concluded it to be his duty 
out of Italy ; for besides the emperor to defend the authority and majesty of the 
Lotharius, the kings of France, England, church. Hence when the emperor was to 
and Spain, and some others, induced espe- be crowned, a.d. 1155, first a contest arose 
cially by the influence of St. Bernard the respecting the functions of au equerry, 
particular friend of Innocent, joined them- [holding the pope’s stirrups when he 
selves to his party ; while Anacletus was mounted his horse or dismounted], which 
supported only by the kings, of Sicily and thp pontiff would have Frederic perform. 
Scotland. The schism was terminated by Then followed other dispute^ and eontro- 
the death of Anacletus, a.d. 1138 ; after vers ies between them in relation* td public 
which Innocent reigned alone till the year matters, which were fiercely agitated by 
1143, and held several Councils, among letters. These contests being pi a mea- 
which was the second Lateran, a.d. sure settled, others followed of ..equal mag- 
1 139,3 . nitude and difficulty in the year 1158, 

I 8. After -the death of Innocent, Guido, when the emperor, in order to set hounds 
1 cardinal of St. Mark, under the name of to the daily increasing wealth of the pon- 
Ccelestine II. reigned during five months tiffs, the bishops, and the monks, made a 
in peace. His successor, Lucius II. who law th # jio fiefs should be transferred to 
formerly was Gerhard, a regular canbn, another pfrspn without the knowledge and 
1 governed the church during eleven months, consent of the lord of whom they were 
but not prosperously. For he was dis- held;* and also exerted all his powers to 
turbed in various ways by the tumultuous 4 T5l tonlu)ts lt Rome ^g^ted from * strong 
Romans; and in, attempting t© quell one party 0 f Stizecs, who adopted the principles of Arnold 
their insurrections, he was killed by the of Brescia, (seechkp.^*se<s, 10, below), and wished to 
t i ff , rv* rr '.. cfn shake off the yoke of priestly government, a^d restore 

i Stroke of a stone. His successor, the ancient form of the Roman empire. After an un- 

nius III. formerly Bernard, a plSter^ian successful application to the emperor of Germany to 

mnnlr and a v*rv di«f?n<nifsh f ed dibble of make Rome his residence, and there to exercise the 
mons, ana a very aistinguisnea p « . - same pow g rg as the old Roman emperors had done, they 

the celebrated St* Bernard, abbotd oiair- determined to restore the ancient Roman republic, and 
to re-instate the Roman senate in all its ancient 

among other thing, whether the 

?rfE5HBT8& aBS 22 
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reduce the minor states of Italy under his 
authority. An open rupture seemed about 
to take place, when the pontiff was re- 
moved by death on the first of September, 
A.D. 1159. 1 

10. When a new pontiff was to. be 
elected, the cardinals were divided into 
two factions. The one which was the most 
numerous created Roland of Sienna pon- 
tiff; the other the less numerous elected 
Octavianus, cardinal of St. Cascilia. Ro- 
land assumed the name of Alexander III. ; 
his competitor took that of Victor IV. 
The emperor, who for various reasons dis- 
liked Alexander, give his support to Vic- 
tor. The council of Pavia summoned by 
the emperor a.d. 1160, decided according 
to the emperor’s pleasure. Victor there- 
fore prevailed in Germany and Italy ; and 
Alexander had to quit Rome and Italy, 
and to retire to France. In the midst of 
the commotion and strife Victor died at 
Lucca, a.d. 1164. But another pontiff 
was immediately elected by order of the 
emperor, namely, Guido, cardinal of St. 
Calixtus, who assumed the name of Pascal 
III. and who was acknowledged by the 
princes of Germany in the diet of Wurtz- 
burg, a.d. 1165. Alexander however re- 
turned from France to Italy, prosecuted 
his cause with some success, and in the 
Lateran council at Rome, a.d. 1167, 
deposed the emperor, whom he had before 
repeatedly excommunicated, and absolved 
his subjects from their oath of allegiance 
to him. But not long after Rome was 
taken by the emperor, and Alexander was 
obliged to flee to Benevento, and leave 
the chair of St. Peter in the hands of 
Pascal. 

11. The prospects of Alexander seemed 
to brighten up when the emperor, after 
losing the greater part of his army by a 
pestilential disease, was obliged against his 
inclinations to retire from Italy, and when 
Pascal was removed by death, a.d. 1168. 
But his expectations were soon disap- 
pointed. For the opposite faction elected 
John, abbot of Struma, to be pontiff with 
- the title of Calixtus III. ; and the empe- 
j ror, though absent in Germany and occu- 
pied with various wars and contests, sup- 
ported the new pontiff as far as he was 
' After settling a partial peace in 
Gerinany, th® emperor in 1174 marched 
again into Italy with a fine army, intending 
to chastise the, cities and republics which 

Frederic first opposed ft barrier to the power of the 
clergy. 

} These events are carefuBy investigated by the illus- 
trious Count Bdnau, History o£ Frederic I. written in 
German, p. 45, 49, 73. Ac. 9&, #5, &e. 


had revolted from him. If success had 
attended this expedition of the emperor, 
he would doubtless have compelled Alex- 
ander to give place to Calixtus. But he 
met with disappointments and reverses; 
and after several years spent in alternate 
defeats and partial victories, being dis- 
couraged by so many discomfitures and dif- 
ficulties, he’ concluded a peace with Alexan- 
der III. and a truce with his other enemies 
at Venice, in the year 1 177. 3 Some tell us 
that the pontiff, placing his foot upon the 
neck of the suppliant emperor, repeated 
the words of David, Ps. xci. 13. But 
most of the moderns consider the report 
as entirely unsupported. 1 

12. Alexander III. whose conflict with 
Frederic I. procured him fame, had also no 
slight contention with Henry IL king of 
England, in the case of Thomas a Becket, 
archbishop of Canterbury. In the council 
of Clarendon a.d. 1164, several regulations 
were enacted, by which the extent of the 
regal power in respect' to the clergy, was 
more accurately defined, and the preroga- 
tives of the bishops and clergy were cir- 
cumscribed within narrower limits. 1 BeckCt 
refused to submit to these regulations,,, 
because in his opinion they were prejudi- 
cial to the divine rights both of the church 
at large and of the Roman pontiffs. Enmity 
now took place between the kmg and the 
archbishop, and the latter fled into France 
to Alexander III. who was then an exile 
there. The pontiff and the king of France 
procured a sort of reconciliation, and 
Becket returned to England. But as no 
means could induce him to yield to the 
wishes of the king, four of the courtiers. 


2 These transactions are well illustrated by count 
Bunau, ubi supra, p. 1 15 — 242. To which add Fortu- 
natus Olmus, Istoria della, venuta a Venetia Occulta - 
mente nel. an . 1177, di Papa Alessandro III, Venice 
1622, 4to.; and Muratori, Antiq. Ital. Medii JEvi, tom. 
iv. p. 249, &e.; Ongines GuelphiccB, tom ii. p. 379, 

&c.; Acta Sanctor. tom. i. April, p. 46, in the Life of 
Hugo, abbot of Bonneval ; and tom. ii. April, p. 596, 
in the Life of Galdinus of Milan, which two ecclesias- 
tics acted as arbitrators and legates in negociating this 
peace. 

s See Blinau, ubi supra , p. 242 ; Heumann, Peed, lee, , 
tom. ill. lib. i. p. 145 ; Biblioth, lialique , tome vi. p. 5, 

1 6, and the writers mentioned by Sagittarius, Introd. 
in Hist . Bccles. tom. i. p. 639, tom. ii. p. 609. 

4 See Matth. Paris, Historia Major, p. 82, 83, 101, 
102,104; Wilkins, Concilia Magnas Brit. tom. i. p. ' 
434, &c. [These articles of Clarendon or constitutions 
as they are called, were drawn up by the king and rati- ' 
fied in a full assembly of the great lords, batons, and 
prelates of the nation. The civilians yielded a ready 
assent to them, and most of the prelates were disposed 
to do the same. But Becket long refused, and at last * 
very reluctantly subscribed to them. Of this comp)®* ; 
ance he afterwards repented, and obtained absolution ; j 
from the pontiff, who at the same time disapproved] / 
most of the articles and pronounced them null And ? V 
void. The articles are exhibited in ilarduin’s ConciHo, 
tom, vi. par. ii. p. 1607, &c. with the papal approba- '”A; 
tion or disapprobation subjoined to each.— Mur. i ? m 
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doubtless with the king’s privity,* assassi- 
, nated him in the church before the altar, 
in the year I170. 1 The king after various 
altercations had to make such expiations 

1 Guil. Stephamdes, Ht.s Thom a Cantuar. m Spark’s 
Scriptores Rerum Anglicai . Loudon, 1723, fol. p. 4; 
Lupus, Epistolce et Vita Thomce Cantuar . Epistolce item 
Alexandri III , , Ludovici VII., Henrici II., in hue 
causa , ex M S. Vattcano, Brussels, 1682, 2 vols. 4to, 
and in the Works of Lupus : Natalis Alexander, Se~ 
lecta Hist . Ercles Capita , saec. 12. diss. x. p. 833, &c.; 
Stapleton, Tree Thomts sen, res gestce Thomce Apostoli , 
S. Thomce Cantuar. et Thomce Mori , Colon. 1612, 8vo. 
[Thomas was the son of a London merchant, and edu- 
cated at Oxford and Paris. Having entered into the 
service of Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, he was 
sent to Bologna to study canon law. On his return he 
was made archdeacon of Canterbury; and not long 
after the king called him to court, and made him lord 
chancellor of England. On the death of Theobald a.d. 
1162, the king made him archbishop of Canterbury. 
While chancellor he had served the king with great 
ability and lived in great splendour. But he now as- 
sumed an austere mode of life, and became a strenuous 
defender of the pretended rights of the church and a 
rigid disciplinarian. To restrain the usurpations of 
the clergy, the king caused the constitutions of Cla- 
rendon to be enacted. Against these and all other 
attempts of the king to reform abuses, Becket made 
strenuous opposition ; and exerting his high powers as 
primate of all England, and possessing great and 
shining talents, and at the same time supported by the 
Pope and by the king of Prance, he was able to thwart 
all the plans of king Henry. The king therefore caused 
him to De prosecuted for malconduct while chancellor. 
He was also arraigned for contempt of the king, and 
condemned in a grand council of the nation at Nor- 
thampton a.d. 1164. Becket now appealed to the Pope, 
contrary to the laws of the realm, and soon after fled 
to France. Protected by the pontiff and the king of 
France he treated Henry with insolence ; and at length 
jp|bfpe mediation of the pontiff and the king of 
§ fplppbe, Henry and Becket were so far reconciled that 
the latter was permitted to Return to his see. But he 
now carried matters with a high hand, dealt out his 
anathemas and censures, and resisted all attempts of 
the king to restrain the exorbitant power of the clergy. 
The king was now in Normandy. The archbishop of 
York and several noblemen, whom Becket had excom- 
municated, repaired to the king complaining of the 
treatment they received from Becket. The archbishop 
remarked to him that so long as Becket lived, the king 
could never expect to enjoy peace and tranquillity. The 
kiug being violently agitated, burst forth into an ex- 
clamation against his servants whose want of zeal, he 
said, had so long left him exposed to the machinations 
of that ungratetul and imperious prelate. Four gentle- 
men of his household overhearing the exclamation, im- 
mediately formed the resolution to assassinate Becket. 
They asked leave to go to England and set out forth- 
| with, without apprising the lung of their designs. Soon 
, after they were gone, the king conjectured from some 
circumstances and remarks of the men what they in- 
' tended to do ; and he sent messengers after them com- 
manding them not to lay hands on the primate. But 
the messengers arrived too late, the deed was done, 
j The king was now greatly distressed, and took every 
1 possible means to clear himself of suspicion and to 
pacify the Pope. The assassins fled to Rome, did 
penance, and obtained absolution from the Pope on 
condition of perpetual exile. The king also made his 
’ submission to the Pope, and with much difficulty ob- 
j tained absolution some years after. See Hume’s Hist. 
IqfEngl. chap. viii. vol. i. p. 322—361 *, Rapin, Hist, of 
Eng. and Collier’s Ecdes. Hist, of Eng. vol. i. p. 370. 

! The works of Becket consist of his* correspondence or 
, letters, collected by John of Salisbury and edited by 
Christian Lupus, Brussels, 1682, 4to, with a Quadrilo- 
gu$ or the fourfpld life of Becket by Heribert his 
chapJMfl, ‘William of Canterbury, Alan abbot of Deoche, 
and John of Salisbury. — Mur. [See also the other 
.histories of England by Linggtrd, Turner, Macintosh, 
I Bt 0 . The most recent work on this subject is Giles’s 
I Life and betters of Thn. a Becket , Lond. 1846. 2 vols. 


for this crime as the pontiff dictated^ 
in the year 1173, the assassinated arch’ 
bishop was enrolled among the martyrs or 
the glorified saints of the highest order. 2 

13. Alexander 111. employed not only j 
arms hue also artifice and the influence of j 
councils and laws, to establish the inde- ■ 
pendence of the church, and especially to 
confirm the power of the Roman pontiffs. 
For (I.) in a council at Rome a.d. 1179, 
called the third Lateran council, in order 
to avoid the commotion so often produced 
by the election of a new pontiff, he or- 
dained that the right of voting should be- 
long exclusively to the cardinals ; and that 
the person who had the votes of two-thirds 
of the college of cardinals should be con- ! 
sidered the legitimate pontiff. This con- ! 
stitution has continued to the present time. 
Thus from that period the election of pon- 
tiffs assumed the forms which it still re- 
tains ; and not only the people but even the 
clergy of Rome were wholly excluded from 
any participation in it. (II.) In the same 
council he, the first of all the pontiffs, 
sanctioned a crusade against heretics who 
were then troubling the church at large, 
and especially certain provinces of France. s 
(III.) He took from bishops and councils 
the right of designating the persons who 
might be worshipped as saints, or placed 
canonization, as it is called, among the 
greater causes, that is, such as are to be 
decided solely .by the pontiff. 4 (IV.) 
Omitting some things of minor importance, " 
we add this only, that he actually put 
in operation the power claimed by the pon- 
tiffs since the time of Gregory VII. namely, 
that of creating kings. For in the year 
1179 he conferred the title of king on 
Alphonsus I. duke of Portugal, who had 
previously under Lucius II. made his ter- 
ritory tributary to the church of Rome.® 

8vo, which he published as a sequel to hie edition of 
the various lives of the archbishop written in Latin by 
his contemporaries, published in 2 vols. 8vo, and of his 
Epistolce, in 4 vols. 8vo, Lond. 1845.— R. 

* Buleeus, Hist. Acad. iParis. tom. ii. p. 328, &C-, 
and for his festival, p, 397 ; Colonia, Hist. Litter, de 
la Ville de Lyon , tome ii. p. 249, &c. 

a See Natalis Alexander, Selecta Hist. Eccles y Ca - 
pita, ssecul. xii. diss. ix. p. 819, where he treats at large 
of this council ; also Harduin, Concilia , tom. vi. par. 
ii. p. 1671, &c. [Maclaine is stumbled that Mosheim 
and others should call this the third Lateran council, 
when it appears there had been six or eight councils 
previously held there. But there was no mistake made 
by Mosheim. This was the third general counoil of the 
Lateran, all the preceding, except two, having been 
provincial councils. — Mur. 

* The subject of canonizations has been treated under 
the ninth and tenth centuries, p. 306, 340 ; and that oi 
pontifical elections under the eleventh century, p. 357, 
with the notes appended. 

5 Baronius, Annates, ad ann. 1179; Innocent III* 
Epistolce , lib. i. ep. 49, tom. i. p. 54, ed. Baluse. , [It 
should be remembered that Alexander III. o-nfy cqn. 
firmed the title of king to Alphonsus, it fcayinF ioBg ; 
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14- Lucius III. who was previously 
Ubald, bishop of Ostia, was the Erst pontiff 
elected solely by the cardinals, according 
to the regulations of Alexander III. His 
reign, which commenced a.d. 1181, was a 
turbulent one; for he was twice driven 
from Rome by the citizens, who no doubt 
disliked a pontiff elected contrary to the 
ancient custom, or without the concurrence 
of the clergy and people. He therefore 
died an exile at Verona, a.d. 1185. His 
successor, Hubert Crivelli, bishop of Milan, 
known among the pontiffs by the name of 
Urban III. died of grief on account of the 
conquest of Jerusalem by Saladin, a.d. 
1187* after performing nothing of much 
importance. 1 The next pontiff, Gregory 
VIII. previously Albert of Benevento and 
chancellor of the church of Rome, died in 
the second month of his pontificate. * After 
him Clement III. previously Paul, bishop 
of Palestrina, reigned longer ; for he con- 
tinued to the fourth year and died a.d. 
1191, yet few of his deeds are worthy the 
notice of posterity.* More famous was 
Coelestine III. who ’before his election was 
Hyacinth of Rome and cardinal deacon; 
for in the year 1 194 he laid under an inter- 
dict the emperor Henry VI. and Leopold 
duke of Austria, for having imprisoned 
king Richard of England on his return from 
the Holy Land; and also Alphonso X. 
king of Gallicia and Leon, on account of 
an incestuous marriage; and he commanded, 
though without effect, Philip Augustus, the 
king of France, to receive back his repu- 
diated wife Ingelburga. 3 But this pontiff, 
and nearly ail the others of the present 
century, were outdone and eclipsed by the 
pontiff elected near the end of the century 
a.d. 1198, namely, Lothair, count of Signi, 
a cardinal deacon, who assumed the ponti- 
fical name of Innocent- III. But his reign 


before been applied to him by his army and by some 
neighbouring princes. See Pagi, Critica in Baron, ad 
ann. 1139, sec. xxiii. — Mur. 

1 He was the personal enemy of the emperor Frede- 
ric I. and quarrelled with him till the day of his death. 
But he could not coerce him, because the German 
bishops adhered to the emperor. He once resolved to 
excommunicate Frederic; but the people of Verona 
where he resided would not allow of such a transaction 
in their citV, See Schmidt's Kirchengeschickte , vol. 
vi. p. 249, &c. — Mur . 

* Xhl most important of his acts was his compro- 
mise with the citizens of Rome, by which he gave the 
city a new form of government, yet retained the su- 
preme power in his own hands. He therefore made 
Rome the place of his residence ; whereas his three 
immediate predecessors had been unable to reside there. 
See Baronins, Annaks, ad ann. 1183, no 23 Mur. 

3 Though the king did pot retreat when the interdict 
was laid on him, yet as the pope and the king of Den- 
mark, who was brother to Ingelburga, continued to 
prosecute the matter, Philip included to end the con- 
gest by restoring his queen. See Daniel’s Mist, if 
France, English edit. vol. i. p; 426, &e,— Mur. 


Part n. 

will properly be described under the fol- 
lowing century. 

15. Of the flagitious conduct, the frauds, 
ignorance, and corruption of the infe- 
rior bishops, priests, and deacons, the 
whole history of these times, and the laws 
of the ecclesiastical councils, afford ample 
testimony. 4 It is not strange therefore 
that the monks were in higher repute than 
the secular clergy; for being bound by 
their vows and by their respective rifl.es of 
life, they had fewer opportunities of com- 
mitting crimes. And yet these monks, 
who claimed pre-eminence in the church 
and despised and inveighed against both 
the secular clergy and thq regular canons, 3 
had in most places departed entirely from 
their institutions and rules, and exhibited 
to the public, patterns of vice and wicked- 
ness father than of virtue. 6 The Clunia- 
censians were for a long time the best and 
most "devout among the Benedictines ; but 
under their abbot Pontius, being loaded 
with wealth and riches by the liberality of 
the pious, they entirely laid aside their* for- 
mer strictness and copied after the base 
lives of the other Benedictines. AM though 

* “ The ecclesiastics of that age had renounced alt 
immediate subordination to the magistrate ; they openly 
pretended to an exemption in criminal accusations 
from a trial before courts of justice, and were gradually 
introducing a like exemption in civil causes. Spiritual 
penalties alone could be inflicted on their offences; 
and as the clergy had extremely multiplied in England, 
and many of them were consequently of very low charac- 
ters, crimes of the deepest dye, murders, robberies, adul- 
teries, rapes, were daily committed with impunity by 
the ecclesiastics. It had been found, for instance, on 
inquiry that no less than a hundred murders had since 
the king’s accession [a.d. 1154—1163], been perpe- 
trated by men of that profession, who had never been 
called to account for those offences ( Neu/ir . p. 394); 
and holy orders were become a full protection for all 
enormities. A clerk in Worcestershire having debauched i 
a gentleman’s daughter, had at this time proceeded to 1 
murder the father ; and the general indignation against 
this crime moved the king to attempt the remedy of an 
abuse which was become so palpable, and to require 
that the clerk should be delivered up and receive con- 
dign punishment from the magistrate ( Fitz-Steph. p. 
33, Hist. Quad p. 32). Becket insisted on the privi- 
leges of the church, and confined the criminal in the 
bishop’s prison lest he should be seized by the king's offi- 
cers, and maintained that no greater punishment could ' 
be inflicted on him than degradation. And when the * 
king demanded that immediately after he was degraded 
he should be tried by the civil power, the primate as- 
serted that it was iniquitous to try a man twice upon 
the same accusation, and for the same offence.” 
Hume’s Hist, of Engl. vol. i. chap. viii. reign of Henry 
II. p. 333, 334.— Mur. 

5 See the epistle of Rupert Tuitiensis, in Martene’s 
Thesaurus Anecdntor. tom. i. p. 285, See. who places 
the monks before the apostles themselves. 

6 See Nigel Wireker, an English poet of much wit ' 

who lived about the middle of this century, in his 
Speculum Stultorum or BruneUus, a poem often pub- 
lished and in which he severely lashes the several 
orders of monks of his age, sparing almost none except 
the Carthusians. [This poem, among other editions, 
was published at Frankfort 1602, and at Wolfqnlquttle, ' 
1662, 8 vq. In it an ass is represented as wishing to 
exchange his short tail for a long one, indicative of a 
monk aspiring after an abbey — Schl,] Also Bernard**! 
Crmsiderationes ad Eugenmm , lib. iii. cap. iv. I 
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some of the succeeding abbots endeavoured 
to cure the evil, their efforts fell far below 
their wishes and their expectations; nor 
could the primitive sanctity of Cluny ever 
be restored. 1 

16. Among the Cistercians, who were 
neither so old nor so rich an order as the 
Cluniaeensians, there was far more appear- 
ance of innocence and sanctity. Hence a 
large share of the respectability which the 
Cluniaeensians had enjoyed was transferred 
to the Cistercians; and they increased 
daily in numbers, wealth, and power. No 
man in this age contributed more to the 
advancement" of this order than the cele- 
brated abbot of Clairvaux, St. Bernard, 
a man of immense influence throughout 
Christian Europe, one who could effect 
whatever he pleased, often merely by his 
word or nod, and could dictate even to 
kings what they must do. He is therefore 
justly called the second parent and founder 
of the Cistercian order ; and both in France 
and in Germany this order was called from 
him the Bernardine order. 2 * A hundred 
and sixty monasteries owed their origin or 
their regulations to him ; and when he died 
he left seven hundred monks in his monas- 
tery of Clairvaux. Among his disciples 
there were many who became archbishops 
and bishops, besides one sovereign pontiff, 
Eugene III. 

17. But this prosperity of the Cistercians 
excited the envy of the Cluniaeensians, 
and produced, first, strong dislike and 
afterwards open quarrels between these two 
opulent and powerful orders. Each of 

I them followed the rule of §t. , Benedict ; 
but they differed in dress and in the regu- 
lations superadded to the rule. . The Clu- 
niacensians accused the Cistercians of too 
great austerity; and on the other hand, 
the Cistercians taxed the Cluniaeensians 
with having abandoned their former sanc- 
tity and regular discipline, which was 
strictly true. St. Bernard, the oracle and 
guardian of the Cistercians, in the year 
1127 first attacked the Cluniaeensians in 
writing. St. Peter Maurice, abbot of 
Cluny, replied to him with much modesty. 
The controversy was now propagated far- 
ther, and extended over other countries of 
i Europe. 8 To this contest, another of great 

l See, beside majny others, Martene’s Amplissima 

Collectio Monvm. Vet. tom. ix. p. 1119. 

* See Mabillon, Annales Ord. Bened. tom. vi. pas- 
sim; and in his life of St. Bernard prefixed to his 
edition of Bernard’s works; Manriquez, Annales 

Cistercienses , nearly throughout the second volume, 
and in a part of the third. 

» Bernard’s Apologia {for so his hook is entitled) 

among his Opera * tom. i. p. 523—533. The reply of 

Peter Cluniacensis, sumamed Venerabilis, is extant 

among his epistles, lib. u ep. 28, in the Biblioth. Clw- 


warmth was added respecting tithes. In 
the year 1132, Innocent II. among other 
new privileges conferred on the Cistercians, 
exempted them from the payment of tithes 
on their lauds ; and as many of these lands 
had paid tithes to the Cluniaeensians, they 
were greatly offended at this indulgence of 
the pontiff, and entered into warm contro- 
versy both with the Cistercians and with 
the pontiff himself. In the year 1 155 this 
controversy was in some way adjusted, 
but how does not clearly appear. 4 

18. Of the regular canons whose origin 
was in the preceding century, many spent 
their time much, better than the crowd of 
monks did ; and they were not unserviceable 
to the church by keeping schools here and 
there, and by performing other offices. 5 * * 
And as the pious and the good therefore 
treated them with much kinduess, and as 
they were often put in possession of the 
goods of the unprincipled monks, the latter 
loaded them with abuse. The canons on 
the contrary assailed the monks both orally 
and in writings, and maintained that they 
ought to be excluded from sacred offices 
and honours, and to live in their cloisters 
secluded from the intercourse of men. 
Hence a long and bitter controversy aroae 
between the monks and the canons, re- 
specting their comparative merits and rank, 
in which both parties went to extremes. 8 
On the side of the monks, among others, 
the following eminent men in particular 
engaged ardently in the contest, namely, 
Peter Abelard, Hugo of Amiens, and Ru- 
pert of Duytz; the cause of the canons 
was defended, among others, by Philip 
Harveng, abbot of Good Hope. r The re- 
mains of this old controversy are visible at 
the present day [1760}. 

19. To the Benedictine order a new sect 
was added near the commencement of this 
century, namely, the order of Fontevraud 
[Fontis Ebraldi], so named from the place 
where its first monastery was erected, on 
the confines of Angers and Tours, theu a 


niacens . tom. i. p. 657—695 ; add the Dialogue inter 
Cluniacensem et Cisterciensem, published by Martene, 
Thesaur. Anecdotor . tom. v. p. 1573 — 1613. Compare 
Mabillon, Annales Bened. tom. vi. p. 80, &c. and Man- 
riquez, Annales Cister. tom. I. p. 28, &c. [Fleury, 
Hist. Eccles . livr. lxvii. sec. 49, 50. — Mur, 

4 See Manriquez, Annales Cister . tom. i. p. 232, &c. ; 
MabiUon, Annales Bened. tom. vi. p 212, 479, and his 
preface to the Opp. S. Bemardi ; De Lanncs, Hi.st. du 
Pontificat d' Innocent II. p. 68, &c. 79, &c. ; Hertius, 
De Eeemptione Cisterc. a Decimis. 

5 See the Hist. Litter . de la France , tome ix. p. 
1 12, &c. 

e See Lambertus, Epistola, in Martene’s Thesaur . 
Anecdot. tom. i. p. 329, &c. 

7 Abelard, Opp . p. 228, ed. Paris, 1616, 4to; Max- 
tene’s Thesaur. Anecdot. tom. v.p. 970, 975, 1614, &c. 
and his Amplissima Collection tom. ix. p. 971, 972; 
Harwngius, Opera, p. 385, Douay, 1621, fol. 




wild spot beset with thorns. Its founder 
was Robert of Abrissel, first an eremite 
and then a monk, who prescribed for his 
followers of both sexes the rule of St. 
Benedict, but with the addition of some 
singular and very austere regulations. 
Among these regulations a very remarkable 
and altogether peculiar one was, that he 
united the monasteries for the two sexes, 
and subjected both the men and women to 
the government of a female, professedly in 
accordance with the example of Christ, 
who commended St. John to the care of | 
his mother, and would have him to obey 
her as a mother. 1 2 Robert was equally suc- 
cessful with the other founders of new 
[monastic] sects in those times; for the 
novelty of the institution and the singu- 
larity of its form allured great numbers to 
embrace it. But he fell under strong sus- 
picion of having undue and illicit fami- 
liarity with females, from which his modern 
disciples use all the means in their power 
to vindicate his character.* 

20. Norbert, a German, and subse- 
quently archbishop of Magdeburg, at- 
tempted to restore the discipline of the 
regular canons, which was now sinking in 
many places, and wholly prostrate in others. 
For this purpose, in the year 1121 he 


1 Peter Abelard, Opera , p. 38, whose testimony is 
confirmed by the form still retained by the order, and 
is placed beyond all doubt ; notwithstanding Mabillon, 
from his zeal for the Benedictine fraternity, labours 
after a sort to invalidate it in his Annales Benedict. 
tom. v. p. 423. Concerning this Robert and his order, 
see the Acta Sanctor. tom. iii. Februar. p. 593, &c. ; 
Dion. Sammarthanus, Gallia Christiana , tom. ii. p. 
1311, &c. ; Peter Bayle, Dictionnaire, tome ii. art. 
Fontevraud, p. 1187, &c. ; Helyot, Hist, des Ordi es, 
tome vi. p. 83. On the present state of Fontevraud see 
Moleon. Voyages Liturgiques, p. 1 08, &c. and Marten e‘s 
Voyage Litter . de Deux Benedictins, par. ii. p. I, &c. 

2 The epistles of Godfrey*of Vendome, and of Marbod, 
in which ^Robert is severely censured, are well known. 
In what manner these accusations are answered by the 
monks of Fontevraud may be learned from Jo. De la 
Mainferme, Clypem Nascentis Ordmis Fontebraldensis, 
Paris, 1684, 8vo, and his Dissertationes in Epistolam 
contra Robertum de Jrbrisse/lo, Saumur, 1682, 8vo. 
There was a dispute on this subject with Peter Bayle. 
See the Dissertation Apologetique pour le Bienheureux 
Rob. d* Arbnsselles sur ce qu'en a dit M. Bayle , Ant- 
werp, 1701, 8vo; not to mention Mabillon, Annales 

Rested, tom, v. and vi. p. 9, 10, and many others [The 

founder of this order, Robert or Rodbert, was born 
about a-b, 1047 at Arbrissel, seven leagues from Ren- 
nes, became doctor of divinity at Paris in 1074, as- 
sisted title bishop of Rennes, was made arch-presbyter 
in'* 1©^; formed a college of regular canons in 1094, 
hccaaie fiuoious as a preacher, resigned an abbacy in 
i 098 to travel preach, set up the monastery of 
Fontevraud; in 1100, and employed several succeeding 
years in travelling about France and establishing mo- 
nasteries, till bus death in the year 1117. His order was 
confirmed by the pontiff ip 1113; and Bertrade (for- 
merly queen of France) was the first lady abbess. She 
died ui 1115. Aboqt A4>. iygo the order was divided 
into four provinces; those ofprance, Aquitaine, Au- 
vergne, 'and Bretagne, winch collectively contained 
fifty-seven priories. See .Aqyk, Dictionnaire, art. 

Fontevraud / and Batffet, dp gamts, tome i. Feb- 
l». 325, &c. — Mur. 


established a new sect at PremontrS, in 
Champagne, 3 which, recommending itself 
by sobriety of life and manners and culti- 
vating literature and the useful arts, at 
once extended itself throughout Europe, 
and in & little time acquired immense 
riches. 4 But this prosperity, of the order 
soon extinguished their primitive zeal, and 
plunged the Praemonstratensians into all 
kinds of vice. They followed the rule, 
called St. Augustine’s, but with some slight 
alterations and the addition of certain 
severe laws, whose authority and influence 
however did not long survive their author. 5 

21. About the middle of the century, 
one Berthold, a Calabrian, with a few com- 
panions, migrated to Mount Carmel [in 
Palestine], and in the place where the 
prophet Elias of old is said to have hid 
himself, built an humble cottage with a 
chapel, in which he and his associates led 
a laborious and solitary life. As others 
continued to unite themselves with these 
residents on Mount Carmel, Albert, the 
patriarch of Jerusalem, near, the com- 
mencement of the next century, prescribed 
for them a rule of life, which the pontiffs 
afterwards sanctioned by their authority 
and also changed in various respects, and 

3 Premontr6, the original seat of this order, is placed 
by Mosheim and by Helyot in Champagne, by Ma- 
claine in Picardy, and by some maps in the Isle of 
France. It is situated indeed near the borders of all 
three ; but according to Busching’s Geography (vol. 
ii. p. 373, ed. 5 Hamb. 1764), the last-mentioned is the 
true location ; for Premontre belongs to the Laonnois, 

a dependence of the government of the Isle of France 

Von Einem. 

4 The religious of this order were at first so poor 

that they had nothing they could call their own but a 
single ass, which served to carry the wood they cut 
down every morning and sent to Laon in order to pur- 
chase bread. But in a short time they received so 
many donations and built so many monasteries, that 
thirty years after the foundation of this order they had 
above a hundred abbeys in France and Germany. In 
process of time the order increased so prodigiously that 
it had monasteries in all parts of Christendom, 
amounting to 1000 abbeys, 300 provostships, a vast 
number of priories, and 500 nunneries. But this num- 
ber is now greatly diminished. Besides what they lost 
in Protestant countries, of 65 abbeys which they had in 
Italy there is not ono now remaining Mad. 

5 See Helyot, Hist, des Ordres , tome ii. p. 156, and 
the writers cited by him; Van der Sterre, Vita S. 
Norberfi Frcemomtratensium Pntriarchce, Antw. 1658, 
8vq; Hugo, Vie de S. Norberi , Luxemb. 1704, 4to; 
add Launoi (though sometimes uncandid), Inquisitio 
in Privilegia Ordinis Preemonstrat . cap. i. ii. in his 
Opp. tom. iii. par. i. p. 448, &c. On the present state 
of the place and the monastery of Premontrd, see Mar- 
tene’s Voyage Litter, de Deux BenSd. tome ii. p. 49, &c. 
[The Preemonstratenses, or monks of Premontre, vul- 
garly called White Canons, came first into England 
a.d. 1146. Their first monastery, 'called New-House, 
was built in Lincolnshire by Peter De Saulia, and 
dedicated to St. Martial. In the reign of Edward I. 
the order in question had twenty-seven monasteries in 
England — Mach [They had six monasteries in Scot- 
land-four in Galloway; one near Stranraer, and 
the others at Holywood, Whithorn, and Tongland; 
one at Dryburgh. and one at Feme in Ross. Keith’s 
Scott. Risk. p. 398, &c. This order also several 
houses in Ireland.— R. 




when it was found too rigorous and bur- 
densome mitigated it considerably. 1 Such 
was the origin of the celebrated order of 
Carmelites, or as it is commonly called, 
the order of St. Mary of Mount Carmel, 
which subsequently passed from Syria into 
Europe, and became one of the principal 
mendicant orders. The Carmelites them- 
selves reject with disdain this account of 
their origin, and most strenuously contend 
that the holy prophet Elias of the Old 
Testament was the parent and founder of 
their society. 2 But they are able to per- 
suade very few (or rather none out of their 
society) that their origin was so ancient 
and illustrious; and many, even in the 
| Romish communion, treat their pretensions 
with great severity. 3 


1 I have here followed principally Papebroch, an ac- 
curate writer on this subject, and well supported by 
authorities, in the Acta, Sanctor. Antwerp, mense 
Aprili, tom. iii. p. 774—802. It is well known that the 
Carmelites moved a great contest with this learned 
Jesuit at the court of Rome, for disparaging the dignity 
and antiquity of their order. The history of this long 
contest is given by Helyot, Hist, des Ordres, tome i. p. 
282, &c. It was terminated in the year 1698 by Inno- 
cent XII. who imposed silence on both parties. [The 
Carmelites accused Papebroch before the pontiff Inno- 
cent XII. alleging that the volumes of the Acta Sanc- 
torum which bore his name were full of errors. The 
pontiff referred the case to the Congregation of the 
Index. The Carmelites being in high repute in Spain 
brought these hooks before the Inquisition of that 
country in the year 1691 ; and by that tribunal the 14 
volumes for March, April, and May, were condemned 
1695. Papebroch and his friends however ob- 
tained liberty to offer to the Inquisition a vindication 
of these volumes ; but all their controversial writings 
with the Carmelites were, in the year 1697, proscribed 
by the Inquisition. The next year the pope interposed, 
commanding both parties to be silent and to drop the 
whole controversy. — Mur. 

* Of the many Carmelite writers who have written 
upon this subject, the neatest and most concise is 
Thomas Aquinas, a French Carmelite, in his Dissertatio 
Histor . Theol. m qua Patnarchatus Ordinis Carmeli- 
tarum Prophetce Eliot Vindicatur . Pans, 1632, 8vo. 
The modern writers on this controversy with Pape- 
broch are far more tedious. 

8 See Harduin’s Opp. Posthuma p. 642, &c. ; Labat, 
Voyage en Espagne et Itahe, tome iii. p. 87 , Courayer, 
Examen des Dtfauts Theologiques v tome i. p. 455, &c. 
[The pretentions of the Carmelites to an antiquity 
reaching back to the time of Elijah are ridiculous in 
the extreme; and it is astonishing that they should 
dare to hazard their reputation by advancing such pre- 
tensions. The rule prescribed to them by Albert, a.d. 
1205, consisted of sixteen articles, and it required them 
to confine themselves to their cells except when at 
work, and to spend their time in prayer; to possess no 
individual property ; to fast from the feast of the holy 
cross till Easter, except on Sundays ; to abstain from 
eating flesh altogether, to labour with their hands; 
and to observe total silence from vespers till the tierce 
of the next day. This rule was mitigated considerably 
by Innocent IV. On the conclusion of peace with the 
Saracens, a.d. 1229, the Carmelites left Syria. Some 
of them went to Cyprus, others to Sicily, and others to | 
France. They came to England about 1 240, and had 
about forty houses in that country. In the 16th cen- 
tury St. Theresa, a Spanish lady, undertook to reform 
the order. They were now divided into two classes. The 
Carmelites of the ancient observance were called the 
mitigated or moderate; the reformed or those of the 
strict observance were called bare-footed Carmelites, 
because they went barefooted. The former were dis- 
tributed into forty provinces, subject to one general. 


22. We will now mention the principal 
writers, both Greeks and Latins. Among 
the former, the most noted in after times 
were the following: — Philip Solitarius, 
whose Dioptra or dispute between the soul 
and the body is sufficiently known ; 4 Eustra- 
tins, who defended the cause of the Greeks 
against the Latins and explained some 
books of Aristotle ; 5 Euthymius Zigabenus, 
who on account of his Panoply against all 
Heretics and his expositions of the scrip- 
tures, may be ranked among the principal 
writers of the age; 6 John Zonaras, whose 
Annals with some other works are still 
preserved; 7 Michael Glycas, who also de- 
voted himself to history and to some other 
species of writing; 8 Constantine Harmeno- 
pulus, a respectable writer on both civil 
and canon law ; 9 Andronicus Camaterus, 
a strenuous polemic against the Latins and 
the Armenians who were opposed to the 
Greeks; 10 Eustathius of Thessalonica, the 
most learned Greek of his time, and the 


The latter quarrelled among themselves, and became 
divided into the congregation of Spain containing six 
provinces, and the congregation of Italy embracing all 
the rest. — Mur. [They had nine or ten houses in 
Scotland. Keith, ubi supra r p. 454, &c.~R. 

* Little is known of this Grecian Monk, who flou- 
rished A.D. 1105. His Dioptra or Dialogue between 
the soul and the body, on the principles which should 
regulate man’s life, is extant only in the Latin transla- 
tion of Pontanus, Ingoldstadt, 1604, 4to, and In fhe 
Biblioth . Patrum, tom. xxi.~Mur. [See respecting 
him Fabricius, Biblio. Greeca, tom, vi. p. 566 — 7; lib. v» 
cap. v.— B. 

s See note 3, p. 397.— Mur. 

e See Simon’s Critique de la Biblio. Eccles. de Ml. 
Du Piny tome i. p. 318, 324. [Euthymius was a monk 
highly esteemed by Alexius Comnenus for his erudi- 
tion, and flourished about a.d. 1116. The Panoplia 
Dogmatica Orthodo.rcc Ftdei adversus omnes Hezreses, is 
a compilation from the Fathers made by order of the 
emperor and with the aid of several assistants, in de- 
fence of the doctrine of the Greek church against all 
its opposers. It is published (but not entire) by Gre- 
goras at Tergovist in Wallachia, 1710, fol. His com- 
mentaries on the Psalms and on the four Gospels were 
published together in Gr. Verona, 153ft, and theTatter 
by Matthsei, Lips. 1792, 8vo. All his published works 
are extant in Latin in the Biblio . Patr. tom. xix. 
— Mur. 

7 See note 5, p. 396. — Mur . 

3 Some have placed Glycas as late as the fifteenth 
century. See Lami, Diss. de Glyca, prefixed to his 
D elides Virorum Eruditor. tom. i. [See a notice of him 
in note 4, p. 396. — Mur* . 

» Constantine Harmenopulus was a learned civilian 
and judge at Thessalonica. Cave and others suppose 
he flourished a.d. 1150, but some place him two centu- 
ries later or about a.d. 1380. His best work is his 
npoYeipov vojuuov or manual of civil law, edited, Gr. and 
Lat. with notes, Geneva, 1587, 4to. His Epitome Dim - 
norum Sacrorumque Canonumy Gr. and Lat. is in 
Leunclavius, Jus. Gr. tom. i. So also his Liber de 
Sectis Hcereticis and some other tracts. — Mur . 

to Andronicus Camerterus was prefect at Constanti- 
nople and filled other high offices under Manuel Com- 
nenus a.d. 1156, and was distinguished for his erudition 
and eloquence. He wrote Adversus Latinosy or a dia- 
logue between Manuel and the Roman cardinals then 
at Constantinople respecting the procession of the Holy 
Spirit ; also a dispute of the emperor with Peter, an 
Armenian doctor ; and a tract on the two natures of 
Christ, and other subjects.— Mur. 
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well-known commentator on Homer; 1 Theo- 
dora Balsamon, who expended much la- 
bour in expounding and digesting the civil 
and ecclesiastical laws of the Greeks. 3 


l See note 2, p. 396. — Mur. 

s For a fuller account of all these writers, see Fabri- 
cius, Bibho Grteca. [Theodorus Balsamon was deacon, 
nomophyiax, chartophyiax, and librarian of the great 
church at Constantinople, and afterwards patriarch of 
Antioch, though he never took possession of his see, it 
being in the hands of the Latins. He flourished a.d. 

1 ISO and lived till a.d. 1203 or longer. He was the 
most learned Greek of his time and a powerful adver- 
sary against the Latin church, llis works are com- 
mentaries on the apostolic canons, the councils and 
canonical epistles of the fathers ( edited Gr. and Lat. 
by Justell, and still better by Beveridge, Oxon. 1672, 
fol.); Commentaries on the Nomocandn of Photius 
(edited Gr. and Lat. by Justell, 1615, 4to, and in the 
Biblioth. Juris Canon . tom. ii.); a collection of ec- 
clesiastical constitutions) in the Biblioth . Juus Canon , 
tom. ii. ) ; and several other treatises on particular 
points and questions in ecclesiastical law, which were 
published by Leunclavius and Coteher. 

The other Greek writers of this century were the 
following : — 

Nicetus Seidus, an antagonist of the Latins a.d 1110, 
from whom Leo Allatius has made some extracts, JJe 
Consensu , &c lib. i. cap. xiv. &c. 

Nicetus Byzantinus, a philosopher, i.e. a monk, A. d. 
1120, who wrote a Defence of the synod of Chalcedon 
against the prince of Armenia, which is quoted by Leo 
Allatius, ubi supra., and published entire, Gr. and Lat. 
In the Gr. Orthod. tom. i. 

Georgius* metropolitan of CorcyraA.D, 1136, distin- 
guished himself as a writer and negociator in the con- 
troversy with the Latins. 

Antonius Melissa, a Greek monk a.d. 1140, author 
of Loci Communes de Vxt tutibus et Fitiis, compiled from 
the fathers edited Gr. and Lat. by Gesner, Zurich, 
1546, fol. and Geneva, 1609, fol. 

Isaac, patriarch of the greater Armenia, flourished 
perhaps a.d. 1150, author of two invectives against 
the Armenians; Gr. and Lat. in Auctur. Nov. tom. ii. 

Lucas Chrysoberges, a monk and patriarch of Con- 
stantinople a.d. 1155 (alii 1148) to 1167, author of 
some Synodal decrees at Constantinople, a.d. 1166; 
published by Leunclavius. Jus Gr. Bom. lib. lii. 

Basil Achridenus, metropolitan of Thessalonica a.d. 
1155, author of an epistle to Pope Hadrian IV. who 
solicited him to renounce the Greek church and con- 
nect himself with the Latin; extant Gr. and Lat. in 
the Jur Gr. Bom. lib v. 

Michael, a rhetorician and protecdicus of the great 
church of Thessalonica a.d. 1160, who fell into the 
heresy of the Bogomils and afterwards renounced it. 
A short confession of his faith is published by Leo 
Allatius, De Consensu, &c. lib. ii. cap. xii. 

Alexius Aristenus, nomophylax and ceconomus of 
the great church of Constantinople a.d. 1166. A Sy- 
nopsis Canonum with the scholia of this ecclesiastic is 
in Beveridge's Pandectce Canonum, Oxon. 1672, fol. 

Theorianus, a Greek theologian sent by the emperor 
Manuel Comnenus a.d. 1117, to bring the Armenians 
to the Greek faith. His successful discussion with 
N&uses, the Armenian patriarch, put into the form of 
a dialogue* was published Gr. and Lat. by Leunclavius, 
1578, 8vo, and then in Fronto le Due’s Auctanum, 
Paris, 1624, tom. i. 

Simeon, Magister and Logotheta about a.d. 1170. 
To Mm some ascribe the Synopsis Canonum on which 
Alexius Aristenus wrote Scholia j but the work was 
probab^ written before their day. 

John Phocas, a native of Crete, first a soldier and then 
a monk and a married presbyter. In the year 1 185 he 
made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the holy places ; 
and on his return wrote a concise and accurate account 
of what he saw, entitled Compendiana Descriptio Lo- 
corum ab Urbe AntiocMa usque Hierosolymam, nec non 
Syrice et PhOemcice, edited Gr. and Lat. by Leo Alla- 
tius. Symmict. par. i. p. 1, Colon. 1653, 8vo. 

George Xiphilinus, patriarch of Constantinople a.d. 
1 19® — 1199, was author of Decretum de Juribus Terri- 
tonorum , extant, Gr. and Lat. in the Jus Gr. et Rom. 
lib. L p. 283. 


22. The following may be considered as 
the principal Latin writers; — Bernard, 
abbot of Clairvaux, from whom the Cis- 
tercian monks took the name of Bernardins. 
He was a man of genius and taste, and of 
correct views in many respects, but super- 
stitious and deficient in judgment, one who 
was able to conceal a great thirst for do- 
minion under the garb of extraordinary 
piety, and who did not scruple to load 
with false accusations all those who hap- 
pened to incur his displeasure. 3 Innocent 


John Camaterus, patriarch of Constantinople a.d. 

1 199 — 1206. His Decretum de Nuptus Cumobrtnorum 
was published Gr. and Lat. by Leunclavius, in the Jus. 
Gr. Horn. lib. iv. p. 285. — Mur t 
a The works of St. Bernard have been splendidly 
edited by Mabillon, with learned prefaces to his trea- 
tises containing much valuable information, and. an 
appendix comprising the ancient biographies of him : 
[printed at Paris, 1666, 2 vols, fol. and 8 vols. 8vo, and 
a.d. 1690, 6 vols. St. Bernard was born of honourable 
parentage at Fontaine near Dijon, a.d. 1091, and edu- 
cuted at Chatillon, where he distinguished himself much 
as a scholar. At the age of twenty-two he renounced 
the world and became a Cistercian monk. In the year 
1 1 15 he was create*! abbot of the newly-erected monas- 
tery of Clairval or Clairvaux in the territory of Lan* 
gres, where he spent the remainder of his life and 
acquired an influence almost unbounded throughout 
Europe. He was remarkably austere in his mode oi 
living and wholly absorbed in practical religion. Kis 
eloquence was bold, thrilling, and irresistible ; for his 
conceptions were vivid, his language clear and strong, 
and his zeal determined and unyielding. In the year 
1 1 117 he attended the council of Troyes, and did much 
to procure the establishment of the order of Knights 
Templars. From the year 1130 he espoused the cause 
of Innocent II. against his competitors, and for ten 
years supported that pontiff and at last procured him a 
complete triumph. In the year 1140 he assailed Abe- 
lard, and contributed much to destroy his reputation 
and influence, and to reduce him to a state of wretched- 
ness. In 1146 he set himself to rouse Europe to a new 
crusade, and actually persuaded the king of France and 
the emperor of Germany to march large armies to the 
Holy Land. The complete failure of the crusade, con 
trary to his predictions, much lowered his jepuratlon. 
But he defended himself by ascribing the fa lure to the 
sins of the crusaders. In 1147 he procured the con- 
demnation of the heresy of Gilbert, bishop of Poictiers. 
The same year he assailed the Petrobrusians and drew 
off many persons from that heresy. He also attackec 
and routed the Apostolici. In 1151 he exposed the ar 
rogance and pride of the Roman pontiffs. He died a.d 
1 1 53 in the sixty-third year of his age, was sainted, and 
reported to have wrought innumerable miracles both 
before and after his decease. A prolix life of him was 
written by several of his contemporaries. The best 
modern history of his life is that of Neander, entitled 
Der heil . Bernard und sein Zeilalter , Berlin, 1813 and 
1830, 8vo. Milner’s Life of Bernard, which makes up 
nearly the whole of his church history of the twelfth 
century, is worth reading, though written with partia- 
lity. His works are nearly all on practical religion, and 
consist chiefly of letters and discourses. — Mur. [Nean- 
der's work on Bernard has been translated into EnglLh 
by Miss Wrench, and published in London, 12mo, 1843, 
for a charitable object. See Gibbon’s character oi 
Bernard in his Decline and Fall. vol. ii. p. 113, &c. ; 
and for a juster and more eloquent estimate of the eha* 
racter of this remarkable man, see Taylor's Fanaticism, 
p. 247—257. In the preface to her excellent translation. 
Miss Wrench gives some interesting particulars of the 
history and ultimate dissolution of the famous abbey of 
Clairvaux. It is now a house of industry for the re- 
formation of criminals, two thousand prisoners being 
employed in the manufacture of stuffs. The only work 
of Bernard which has been made accessible to the 
English reader is his Meditations, translated by War* 
ren. Loud. 1700, 8vo — B. 
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III. the Roman pontiff, whose epistles and 
other productions contribute to illustrate 
the religion and discipline of the age. 1 
Anselm of Laon. 2 a man of acuteness and 
a skilful dialectician. By him was edu- 
cated Abelard, famous in that age for the 
acuteness and elegance of his genius, the 
! extent of his erudition, his dexterity as a 
1 disputant, and the misfortunes which befel 
Him. 3 Godfrey or Geoffry of Vendome, 

| 1 The Epistles of Innocent III. were republished by 

Baluze in 2 vols fol. Paris, 1682. [He was pontiff from 
a.d. 1198 to 1216, and will be noticed more particularly 
in the following century. Besides his Letters he wrote 
a number of Tracts and Discourses, chiefly of a prac- 
tical and devotional character; also a commentary on 
the seven penitential Psalms, on the contempt of the 
world, and on the mysteries of the mass. But none 
of these is now of much value.— Mur. 

| * Anselm of Laon was schoolmaster and dean of the 

cathedral of Laon about a.d. 1103, and died a.d. 
1117. Abelard his pupil represents him as neither 
learned nor discriminating, but a man lull of words 
without much meaning. (See Abelard’s Hist, of his 
I Own Sufferings, c. lii ) He was author of the Glussa 
1 Interlivienlis, or interlinear and marginal notes to the 
Old and New Testaments derived from the writings of 
the fathers, often published, e. g. Lyons, 1528, Antw. 
1634, &c. The commentaries on Matthew and John, 
on the epistles of Paul, the Apocalypse, and the Can- 
ticles, published among the works of Anselm of Can- 
terbury, are by some ascribed to Anselm of Laon — 
Mur. 

3 See Bayle, Dictionaire , art. Abelaid , tome i. p. 18, 
and tome iii. art. Parade t, p. 2174; Gervais, Vie de 
Pierre Abelard et de Heloise, Pans, 1728, 2 vols. 8vo. 
The works of Abelard, comprised in one volume 4to, 

! were published by Francis Amboise, Paris, 1C16. But 
a collection twice or even thrice as large might be 
made; for, cui non dictus Hylas? — [Abelard was born 
of noble parentage at Palais, near Nantes, a.d. 1079. 

! He brst studied under Rosceline, founder of the sect 
■ of Nominalists. Distinguished as a scholar, he re- 
moved to Pans at the age of twenty, to study dialectics 
, under William de Champeaux. After a while he be- 
1 gan to dispute with his teacher ; and, as many of his 
fellow-students awarded to him the victory in several 
cases, his master became jealous of him and they 
j parted. In a.d. 1099 he opened a school of his own 
at Melun, ten leagues from Paris ; and his school being 
thronged, he removed it to Corbeil to l>e nearer Paris. 
The school of his former master and present rival 
I declined fast. But soon after the health of Abelard 
| failed, and he had to retire for two years. On resum- 
ing his school at Corbeil, he completely ran down his 
rival Champeaux. Abelard next removed to Laon to 
study theology under Anselm. Here again the pupil 
outshone the master and became his rival. He now 
name to Paris and lectured with vast applause on theo- 
logy and philosophy, to a great concourse of students 
from different countries. But now at the age of forty, 
he seduced the celebrated Heloise, a fatherless girl of 
eighteen, who was placed under his instruction. She 
bore him a son, and to pacify her enraged relatives he 
privately married her. She however denied the mar- 
« riage, lest it should destroy his prospects in the church, 
and retired to a monastery. Her uncle now hired 
ruffians, who entered his chamber by night and in- 
flicted on his person a disgraceful and cruel mutila- 
tion. Heliosethen took the veil, arid Abelard became 
a monk at St: Denys. He now resumed lecturing, and 
also published his “ Theology.” [ Introduce* ad 
Theologiam, in his Opera, p. 973 — ii.] This work 
brought on him the charge of heresy, and was burned 
by order of the council of Soissons, a.d. 1121.— Still 
Abelard was popular as a lecturer. But having 
asserted that St. Denys the founder of the church at 
Paris* was not the Dionysius of Athens, mentioned in 
the book of Acts, a new persecution commenced ; and 
he retired from St. Denys, a.d. 1122, to a forest near 
v, Nogent in Champagne, where he lived in retirement. 
. " Rut students gathering round him there a new monas- 


who has left us epistles and some disserta- 
tions; 4 Rupert of Duytz, the most famous 
expositor of the scriptures among the Latins 
of this century, a man generally of a sound 
judgment and not destitute of imagination 
and taste; 5 Hugo of St. Victor, a man of a j 

tery grew up called that of the Paraclete. He had 
now six hundred pupils. Next he was chosen abbot of 
St. Gildas de Ruys near Vannes, where he spent many 
years. The convent of Argenteuil where Heloise was, 
being dispersed, Abelard gave her the convent of the 
Paraclete, where she spent the rest of her life, a devout 
abbess. Now the famous correspondence between 
Abelard and Heloise took place; a correspondence 
which Mr. Pope has transformed and altered greatly 
in his poetic version. Abelard was again accused of 
heresy by St. Bernard and others, appealed to the 
pope, was condemned unheard, set out for Rome a.d. 
1140, reached Cluny where Peter the Venerable 
received him kindly, procured from the pope his 
acquittal, and also effected a reconciliation between 
him and St. Bernard. Abelard passed two years at 
Cluny, with reputation for piety and learning, and 
delivered acceptable lectures though in declining 
health. He died there in 1142, aged sixty-three years. 
The learned and candid Du Pin. in his Auteurs Rente • 
■sins. cent. xii. ch. vii. after examining the fourteen 
charges of erroneous doctrine imputed to him, pro- 
nounces them all false or frivolous, except the two fol- 
lowing, namely, the eleventh, that the Jews who cruci- 
fied Christ did no sin by that act , and the twelfth, that 
the power of binding and loosing belonged only to the 
inspired apostles, and extended only to the church 
militant. The Catholics generally, according to Bayle, 
have been less severe upon Abelard’s character than 
the Protestants. His seduction of his pupil all must 
condemn. It appears also that he was both vain and 
selfish. Neither do his writings display those masterly 
talents which his reputation as a lecturer would lead 
us to expect. His printed works contain four Epistles 
to Heloise, seven Epistles to others, a history of his 
life till a.d. 1134, bis apology or confession of faith, 
expositions of the Lord’s prayer, the Apostles’ creed, 
and the Athanasian creed ; a reply to queries of He- 
loise, a tract against heresies, Commentaries on Ro- 
mans, thirty-two sermons, directions for the nuns of 
the Paraclete, and his Introduction to Theology. — 
Mur. [See also Herrington’s Lives of Abelard and 
Heloise , Lond. 1787, 8vo; and the Hist. Litter, de la 
France , tome xii. p. 86, &c. The works on which 
Bernard founded his charges were the Theologin 
Christiana in Martene, Thesaurus, tom. v. p. 1156, 
&c, ; the Rthica, seu Scito te Ipsum in Pezius, Anecd. 
tom. iii. par. ii, p. 627, and his Sic et Non, on the con- 
tradictions of the fathers, which has been printed for 
the first time only about ten years ago, by Victor 
Cousin, in the Collection des Documents Inedits sur 
Vhistoire de France, published by the French govern- 
ment. The one which M. Cousin edited is in the 
volume entitled CEnvres Inedites d' Abailard, Paris, 
1836, 4to ; to which he has prefixed a valuable Intro- 
duction tracing the early history of scholasticism as it 
existed in France. Besides the Sic et Non, this volume 
contains Abelard’s Dialectica in five parts, a frag- 
ment, De Generibus et Speciebus , with Gloss a by him 
on Porphyry, the Categories, on a book De Interprets 
tione, and on the Topica of Boethius— all published for 
the first time, — R. 

4 Godfrey was abbot of Vendome from a.d. 1093, 
till after a.d 1129. He was a zealous supporter of 
Urban II. who created him a cardinal, and held an 
extensive correspondence with pontiffs, cardinals, and 
bishops. His works, comprising epistles, eighteen 
tracts, and fifteen sermons, were published by Sir- 
mond, Paris, 1610, 8vo, and then in the JBibhoth 
Putrum, tom. xxi. — Mur. 

5 Concerning Rupert of Duytz, (Tuitiensis) besides 
the common historians, Mabillon treats particularly 
in his Annates Benedict, tom. vu p. 19, 20, 42, 144, 
168, 261, 282, 296; and also states the controversies 
into which he was brought. [Rupert was a German 
monk of St. Laurence near Liege, and then abbot oi 
Duytz near Cologne. He commenced author a.d, 
1111, and died 1135. He was known as a polemic? in 
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prolific mind who has written on nearly all 
the branches of knowledge then cultivated, 
both sacred and profane, and who ha,s said 
many things well ; l Richard of St. Victor, 
the coryphaeus of the mystics of that age, 
whose Area Mystica in particular, con- 
taining the marrow of this sort of wisdom, 
was received with avidity ; 2 Honorius of 
Autun, a theologian and philosopher, not 
without reputation ; s Gratian, a monk to 
whom canon law was indebted for a new 
form and increased authority ; 4 William of 
Rheims, who composed various tracts to 
subserve the cause of piety; 5 Peter Lom- 


his day, and was accused of not holding the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, but perhaps falsely. He is 
chiefly known to us as a commentator on nearly the 
whole Bible; but he also wrote on the rites of worship 
through the year, on the conflagration of Duytz, con- 
templations on death, tracts on the will and omnipo- 
tence of God, the lives of some saints, &c. His works 
have been repeatedly printed; e.g. Paris, 1638, 2 tom. 
folio. —Mur* 

* See the Gallia Christiana » tom. vii p. 661. His 
works were printed together in three volumes folio, 
Rouen, 1648. Berlangius has written expressly of him 
in his Biss, de Hugone a S . Victory Helmst. 1746, 
4to. Add Martene’s Voyage Litter, tome ii. p. 91, 92. 
[Hugo of St Victor was born a.d. 1096, but whether 
at Ypres in the Netherlands or in Lower Saxony, has 
been contested. He was an Augustinian canon in the 
monastery of St. Victor at Paris, where he died a.d. 
1140, aged 44. So fully did he enter into the theolo- 
gical views of St Augustine, and so exactly did he ex- 
press them in his writings, that he was called Augus- 
tine the Second, and also the Mouth of Augustine. 
He commented largely on all parts of the Bible, wrote 
on Dionysius the Areopagite, and composed many 
tracts and works bn philosophical, theological, and 
practical subjects. But a considerable part of the 
works ascribed to him and published as his have been 
adjudged to other authors. — Mur. [ See also Oudin, 
De Scriptor. Eccles. tom. ii. p. 1138, and the Hist. 
Litter, de la France , tome xii. p 7, &c. The only work 
of importance which is indubitably his production, is 
Be Sacramentis Chiist. Fidei. — R. 

8 Gallia Christiana, tom. vii. p. 669. [Richard of 
St. Victor was a Scotchman, but spent his life at Paris, 
being first a regular canon and then for nine years prior 
of St. Victor near the walls at Paris, till his death 1 173. 
He was the intimate friend of St. Bernard and of Hugo 
of St. Victor. His writings are numerous tracts and 
treatises on practical and experimental religion, and 
on biblical and theological subjects, in all of which he 
spiritualizes almost continually. The best edition of 
his works is said to be that of Rouen, 1650, in 2 vols. 
fo L-Mur. [See also Schroeckh, Khchengesch. vol. 
xxix, p. 275. — J?. 

8 This celebrated writer is usually called Honorius 
qf Autun , but Le Beuf has shown that he was a Ger- 
man, in his Biss, sur l' Hist. Frangaise, tome i. p. 254. 
[He was a presbyter and schoolmaster in the church of 
Autun in Burgundy, and flourished about a.d. 1130. 
His works are an account of the ecclesiastical writers 
; compiled from Jerome, Gennadius, Isidore, and Beda; 
coitoientaries on the books of Solomon, a dialogue on 
predestination and free will, Gemma Animce or on the 
! mass Sand its ceremonies, on the visible creation, Eluci- 
dariuM, on' heresies, on the philosophy of the world, on 
tho properties of the sun, a catalogue of the Popes, all 
published" in the BiMioth. patrum, tom. xx. besides 
many pieces never published. — Mur. 

* See note 5, p. 398. 

* Williaih of Rnelihs was perhaps first a monk of 
Clainraux uhdetf Bernard, and certainly eras abbot of 
St Thiery near Rheims, and then during nine years 
abbot of St. Nieosms at Rheims. In the year 1 153 he 
resigned his abbacy and became a Cistercian in the 
monastery of Signi His works are, Be Vita Solitaria, 
Speculum Fidei, JEnigma Fidei, Meditationes, Be Con- 


bard, often called Master of the (Sentences, 
because he collected and arranged scien- 
tifically the theological opinions and deci- 
sions of the Latin fathers ; 6 Gilbert de la 
Porr6e, a theologian and philosopher wh<s 
is said to have explained some points in 
theology erroneously ; 7 William of Auxerre, 
much celebrated for his Summa Theolo- 
gica or system of Theology; 8 Peter of 


templando Deo, Be Natura Corporis et Animi, Dispu- 
tatio conti a Petrum Abaslai dum, De Erroribus Gu- 
lielmi de Conchis, De Sacramento Altaris , Expositio in 
Cantica Canticorum, Commentarius in Epist. ad Roma - 
nos, and Be Vita SH. Bernardi. All, except the last, 
are in the Biblioth. Cistercienns, tom. iv. — Mur. 

6 Gallia Christiana , tom. vii. p. 68 [Peter Lombard 
was born at a village near Novaria in Lombardy, 
whence his surname of Lombardus. He first studied 
at Bologna and then went to France to study theology, 
being recommended to the notice and kind offices of 
St. Bernard. At Paris he acquired high reputation as 
early as a .d. 1 1 41, was made professor of divinity there, 
and 1 150 bishop of Paris till his death a.d. 1164. Be- 
sides his notes or commentary on the Psalms and his 
collections from the fathers on the epistles of Paul, he 
composed a very celebrated system of divinity extracted 
from the fathers, especially from Hilary, Ambrose, 
Jerome, and Augustine, entitled the Sentences, and 
divided into four books. This work was the text-book 
in theology for some ages ; and in its general arrange- 
ments has served for a model nearly to the present day. 

The basis of his distribution is the maxim of Angus- 1 
tine, that all knowledge is either of things or of signs'; 
and that things are divisible into such as are to be en- 
joyed and such as are to be used. Accordingly in the 
first book he treats of things which are to be enjoyed, 
viz. God, the supreme good of man, his nature, attri- 
butes, and subsistence in three persons. In the second 
book he treats of things to be used, viz. the creation, 
its production by the power of God. the formation of 
angels and men, the apostacy of angels, and the fall of 
man, of grace and free will, original and actual sin, 

&c. In the third book he treats of the incarnation and 
sacrifice of Christ, redemption, faith, charity, and good 
works, as conditions of salvation. The fourth book 
treats of the signs or sacraments of the church, except 
that in the seven last sections he treats of the day of 
judgment and the future state. See Du Pin’s Auteurs 
Ecclesias . century xii. chap xv. — Mur. [Of the nume- 
rous editions of this once celebrated work, tlie Libri 
Quatuor Sententiarum, the best are those published at 
Louvain by Aleaume in 1546, folio, and 1576, 4to. 
There is a question whether this work was derived 
from the Sentential of Bandinus, published also at Lou- 
vain by Chelidonius, 1557, 8vo, which is the opinion of 
Chelidonius and Cramer in his Fortsetzung von Bos- 
suet, part vi. p. 846 ; or whether Bandinus epitomized 
Peter Lombard, as Schroeckh in his Kirc/ienges. vol. 
xxviii. p. 48, and Pezius in Thesaur. Anecd. tom. i. p. 

45 of the introduction, are of opinion. This popular 
schoolman did not escape animadversion for some of 
his speculations respecting the human nature of Christ ; 
and sixteen of his articles were condemned by the 
divines of Paris in 1300, See Gieseler, Lehrbueh, &c, 
Cunningham’s transl. vol. ii. p 319. — R. 

7 Gilbert de la Porrfee (Porretanus) was a Frenchman 
of Aquitain, rector of the school at Paris, canon and 
a.d. 1141 bishop of Poictiers till his death, a.d. 1154. 

This distinguished scholar and philosopher advanced 
some views in theology and particularly respecting the 
Trinity, which were new and strange to his contempo- 
raries, and which caused him to be charged with 
heresy. See the next chapter, sec. 11. His notes on 
the Psalms, commentaries on the epistles of Paul, and 
treatise on the Trinity, are said to exist in manuscript. 

All that has been published is his epistle to the abbot 
of St. Florentius appended to the works of Guibert by 
D’Achery. — Mur . * |( 

8 Le Boeuf, Biss, sur la Somme Theologique de Guil~ ,, . 

laume d' Auxerre , imMalet’s Continuation des Memotret \ , * 
d’ Hut. et de Litt'erature, tome Hi. par. ii. p. 317. [He j'-". 
was archdeacon of Beauvais, and died at Rome a.d. ■ ^ 
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Blois, whose epistles and numerous tracts 
are still read with some advantage ; 1 John 
of Salisbury, a man of genius and learning, 
who united eloquence with the study of 
philosophy and theology, as is manifest 
from his Metalogicus and his books De 
Nugis Curialium ; 2 Peter Comestor, author 
of the Historia Scholastica, or that epitome 
of the history contained in the Old and New 
Testaments which was formerly studied by 
the youth in the schools . 3 The names and 
merits of the other Latin writers may be 
learned from the works devoted to this 
subject . 4 

1230. — Schl. [But Scliroeckh ( Kirchengesch . vol. 
xxviii. p. 157) places him near the end of the thirteenth 
century. — Mur. 

1 Peter of Blois (Bleesensls) was horn at Blois, stu- 
died the liberal arts at Paris, civil and canon law at 
Bologna, and theology at Chartres under John of Sa- 
lisbury. Perhaps he was made a canon at Chartres. 
In 1167 he went to Sicily and became tutor and after- 
wards secretary to William II. king of Sicily. Soon 
after on the banishment of his friend the archbishop of 
Palermo, he returned to France and was invited over 
to England, where he was made archdeacon of Bath, 
archdeacon of London, and chancellor to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. After a life of industry and 
virtue he died in England a.d. 1200* His works, con- 
sisting of 183 epistle**, 65 sermons, and 17 tracts on 
various subjects then exciting interest, were published, 
Paris, 1667, fol. He also continued the history of In- 
gulphus of Croyland to the year 1118. Several other 
works of his are lost. See Du Pin, Auteurs Eccledas. 
cent. xii.chap.xi — Mur. 

8 John of Salisbury in Wiltshire, England, one of 
the brightest geniuses of the age. He was a pupil of 
Abelard in 1136, and afterwards an intimate friend of 
Thomas d Becket, whom he accompanied in his exile for 
seven years ; but he disapproved of Becket’s resistance 
to the king of England. He returned to England, but 
on the death of Becket a.d. 1172, he again went to 
France, and in 1179 was made bishop of Chartres where 
he died three years after. His works are PoJycraticus 
or on the fopperies of courtiers, in wnich he displays 
much knowledge of the world, great wit, and very just 
views of men and things ; Metalogicum, an acute and 
learned treatise on logic, philology, and philosophy ; 
the life of St. Thomas of Canterbury, several hundreds 
of epistles, and a commentary on Paul's epistles. 
These works have been published separately, but never 
all together. — Mur. 

3 Peter Comestor was a native of Troyes and a priest 
and dean in that city, then chancellor of the university 
of Paris. Toward the close of life he retired to the 
monastery of St. Victor, where he died a.d. 1188. 
Numerous manuscript sermons of his still exist. 
Historia Scholastica is a biblical history of the world, 
from the creation to the end of the book of Acts .—Mur. 

* The Latin writers of this century omitted by Mo- 
sheim are the following, arranged alphabetically 

Adam, a Scot and regular canon of the order of 
Prsemonstrants, flourished a.d. 1160, and died about 
a.d. 1180. He wrote a commentary on the rule of St. 
Augustine, a tract on the triple tabernacle of Moses, 
on the three kinds of meditation, and forty-seven ser- 
mons, published, Antw. 1659, fol. 

Wilmoth, an English and Danish Augustin! an monk 
of Canterbury, who spent most of his life in Denmark, 
and about a.d. 1105 wrote the Efe and passion of St. 
CanutA king of Denmark. 

Allred, Ealred or iElred, either a Scot or an English- 
man, a Cistercian monk and abbot of Kevesby in Lin- 
, colnshire, flourished a.d. 1150 and died in 1166. He 
wrote the llfo and miracles of St. Edward, king and 
confessor, genealogy of the kings of England, De Bello 
Standa^dM TetmOre Stephmi Regis, Historia de Sanc- 
, WmJitin, published by Twisden, London, 

t ' 1652, * Am 'semoris m the lessons for the year, on 
f ' TOHMk Spttiufafin CfiMrvtdUs, Wactatus Puern .Tam 


JDuodecenni , Ds Spirituals Amicitia , publidiied in the 
Bibliotheca. Cisterciens. tom. v. and in the Biblioth. 
JPatrum , tom. xxiii. 

Alanus de Insulis, a Fleming and monk of Clair- 
vaux, an abbot and a.d. 1151 — 1167 bishop of Auxerre, 
but he resigned his bishopric and retired to Clairvaux, 1 
where he died a.d. 1182. He wrote a life of St. Ber- 
nard, published by Mabillon in the Opera Bernardi. 

Albert or Alberic, a canon of the church of Aix, 
a.d. 1120. He wrote from the account oi others His- 
toria Hieroiolymitanee Expedition is sub Godefrido BuU 
Uonceo et Aliis , a very good history of the Irst crusade, 
from a.d. 1095 to 1120, published bj Bongarsius, 
Gesta Dei per Francos, tom. i. p. 184. 

Alger, a deacon and schoolmaster at Liege during 
many years, and then a monk of Cluny under Peter 
Maurice. He flourished a.d. 1130, and wrote De Sa- 
cramento Corporis et Sangit.inis Domini adverms Be- 
rengarium, extant in the Biblioth. Patrum, tom. xxi. 
besides some other things not published. 

Alexander III. pope a.d. 1159—1 181, has left us 337 
epistles. 

Amedeus, bishop of Lausanne a.d. 1144 — 1158. Ho 
wrote eight homilies in praise of the Virgin Mary, in 
the Biblioth. Patrum, tom. xx. 

Anastaslus IV. pope a.d. 1153, 1154, has left us thir- 
teen epistles. 

Anselm, bishop of Havelburg in the duchy of Bran- 
denburg, a.d. 1149, author of three dialogues against 
the Greeks, published by D’Achery, Spicrfeg. tom. xiii. 

Arnold Carnotensis, abbot of the Benedictine monas- 
tery of Bonneval in the diocese of Chartres, an inti- 
mate friend of St. Bernard and still living a.d. 1162. 
He wrote a number of treatises on practical religion, pub- 
lished at the close of Cyprian’s works, ed. Oxon. 1682. 

Arnulph, bishop of Luxen in Normandy, a.d. 1141. 
He accompanied Lewis, king of France, in his crusade 
to Palestine, a.d. 1147, was made papal legate to Eng- 
land in 1160, and much employed in public business till 
near his death, a.d 1182. Many of his sermons, epistles, ] 
and epigrams, were published at Paris, 1585, 8vo, and 
then in the Biblioth, Patrum, tom. xxii. Some others 
have since been published. 

Baldric, a native of Orleans and a monk and abbot 
of Angers a.d, 1095, and archbishop of Dol a.d. 11 14— 
1131. He wrote Hist. Hierosolymitana. It is ahiStdry 
of the first crusade, from a.d. 1095 to 1100, and fs ex- 
tant among the Gesta Dei per Francos, and among the 
Scrip. Hist. Franc/o of Du Chesne, tom. iv* He wrote 
also the life of Hugo, archbishop of Rouen, and the 
life of Robert d'Arbrissell, founder of the order of 
Fontevraud. 

Balduin, an English schoolmaster, a Cistercian monk 
and abbot, bishop of Worcester, a.d. 1181, and arch- 
bishop of Canterbury a.d. 1185—1191. He accom- 
panied king Richard I. in his crusade, and died in the 
siege of Ptolemais. He wrote sixteen tracts on prac- 
tical religion, De Commendatione Fidei, and De Sa- 
cramento Altaris ; all extant in the Biblioth . Cister- 
ciens. tom. r. 

Berengosus, abbot of St. Maximin without the walls, 
Treves, flourished about a.d. 1110. He wrote De 
Laude et Inmntione Crucis Dominiece, and several ' 
monastic discourses, extant in the BthliAth. Pair. > 
tom. xii. i 

Bonacarsus of Milan, teacher among the Catbari j 
a.d. 1163. His Vita Catharorum Heereticorum is in . 
D’Achery's Spicileg. tom. xiii. i 

Callistus II. pope a.d. 1119—1124, has left us thirty- 
five epistles, published in the Concilia, besides five more 
in Baluze, Miscell. tom. ii. and five sermons in the 
Biblioth. Pair. tom. xX. 

Clement III. pope A.D, 1187 — 1191, has left us seven 
epistles. 

Coelestine IL pope a.d. 1143, 1144, has left us three 
epistles. 

Coelestine III. pope a.d. 1191—1198, has left us 
seventeen epistles. 

Eadmer, Edmer, Ediner, or Edmund, an English 
Benedictine monk of Canterbury, the pupil and friend 
and biographer of Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury 
He flourished a.d. 1121, and was for a time bishop of 
St. Andrews in Scotland, but resigned the see about 
a.d. 1124, and spent his old age at Canterbury. 
He wrote Historia Novarum svoe mi sceculi, from 
a.d. 1066 to 1122, which has been highly extolled *, thr 
life of St. Anselm, and a few tracts on moral subject.* 
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All these are printed with the works of Anselm. He 
also wrote the life of St Wilfred, archbishop of York, 
extant in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened, saecul. 
iii. par. i. Numerous other tracts, historical and reli- 
gious, are said to exist in manuscript in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

Earnulph, a monk of Beauvais, whom Lanfranc invited 
over to England, where he was successively prior of 
Canterbury, abbot of Peterborough, and bishop of Ro- 
chester, and died a.d. 1124, aged eighty-four. He 
wrote De Incestis Conjugin, and De Corpore et San- 
guine Domini ; in D’Achery’s Spicilegium, tom. ii. 

Ecbert, a German Benedictine monk and abbot of 
St. Florin in Schoonhoven, flourished a.d. 1154, and 
wrote thirteen Discourses against the Cathari, and the 
life of Elizabeth, his sister, the abbess of Schonaugen. 
His discourses are in the Biblioth. Patrum , tom. xxiii. 

Elizabeth, a German Benedictine nun and abbess of 
Schonaugen in the diocese of Treves, where she died 
a. d 1165 aged thirty-six years. She wrote her Visions 
or Revelations and a book of epistles, published, Co- 
logne, 1628. 

Eugene HI. Pope a.d. 1145—1 153, has left us eighty- 
nine epistles. 

Florentines, called Bravonius, an English monk of 
Worcester, who died a.d. 1118. That year he com- 
pleted his chronicle from the creation to a.d. 1118, 
chiefly borrowed from Marianus Scotus ; he also 
wrote a genealogy of the English kings, both published, 
Lond. 15112, 4to. 

Folmar, head of the monastery of Trieffenstein in 
Franconia, about a.d. 1160. He opposed tne received 
doctrine of transubstantiation for a time, but recanted. 
Some of his epistles were published by Gretser, sub- 
joined to his Scriptoies Coetanei ado . Wvldetises, 
Ingolst. 1613, 4to. 

Franco, a schoolmaster, Benedictine monK and 
abbot, at Laon, about a.d. 1111. He wrote De Gratia 
Dei (in the Biblioth . Patrum, tom. xxi.) and some 
other pieces, among which was a tract on the quadra- 
ture of the circle, and another on the principles of 
arithmetic. 

Fulcherius Carnotensis, a monk or presbyter who 
accompanied Robert, duke of Normandy, in the first 
crusade, of which he wrote a history, entitled Gesta 
Francorum H xermahm Pei egnnantium ab anno 1095, 
ad annum usque 1 1 24, composed in a coarse style. It 
was published imperfect in the Gesta Dei per francos, 
and complete in Du Chesne’s Scriptores Francici, Paris, 
i640, tom. iv. p. 816. 

Galfrid called also Arthur, bishop of St. Asaph a.d. 
1151 — 1175 (Geoffrey of Monmouth), author of a his- 
tory of Britain from the earliest times to his own age, 
a work not in much repute, published. Pans, 1517, 4to, 
and among the Scnptores Britannia Minoies , Heidelb. 
1587, fol. 

Galfrid, or Gaulter Yinesauf, (De Vino Salvo), a 
Norman English poet and historian, who flourished 
a.d. 1199; author of Historia sive Itinerarium Ri- 
ehardi Anglorum Regis in Tekram Sanctum , and 
Poemata de Glorioso Rege Richardo ; published among 
the Histories Anglicanre Scriptores, Oxford, 1687, tom. 
ii. also of some other works never published. — Mur. 

Gaufrid, a French monk, prior and presbyter ot 
Limoges, a.d. 1183, and author of a Chronicon, relat- 
ing especially to the history of France from a.d. 996 
to 1184; published by Labbfe, Bibhoth. Nov . MS. 
tom. ii. 

Gelasius II. pope a.d. 1118, 1119. He was nobly 
born at Oajeta, in Naples, educated at Monte Cassino, 
made chancellor and cardinal deacon at Rome. He 
had to fight for St Peter's chair and to abandon Rome, 
and died in France. He has left us six epistles, and a 
HfeefSt. Erasmus. 

Gilbert or Gislebert, surnamed Crispin, a monk of 
Bee at the commencement of the century. He tra- 
velled to Rome, and had a dispute with a Jew, which 
he afterwards committed to writing and entitled De 
Fide Ecctesice Contra Judeeos . He also wrote Contra 
Jadteos, and a great number of Homilies, which are 
still preserved in manuscript. He died a.d. 1 1 17. 

Gilbert Folioth, an Englishman, abbot of Leicester 
and a d. 1149 bishop 6f Hereford, and a.d. 1161—1187 
bishop of London, He was competitor with Thomas 
& Becket for the see of Canterbury, and ever after sided 

I f with the king against Becket. The king employed him 
much. He was twice excommunicated by the Pope, 
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which he did not regard. His commentary on the 
Canticles was published toy Junius, Lond. 1638, 4to, and 
eight of his epistles are among the epistles of Becket 
ed. Brussels, 1682. 

Gille or Gillebert, an Irish bishop, who died a.d 
1139. He has left us Libellus de Statu Ecclesice, and two 
letters in Ussher's Bpistol. Hibernic. Sylhge , p. 77. 

Godfrey Viterbiensis. an Italian of Viterbo, a pres- 
byter and secretary to the successive emperors, Conrad 
III. Frederic I. and Henry VI. He travelled much 
during forty years, and became acquainted with Greek, 
Hebrew, and Chaldaic. His death was in 1186. He 
wrote a universal history entitled Pantheon or Chroni- 
con Universale, dedicated to Pope Urban III. extending 
from the creation to a.d. 1 186, a work of vast compass, 
published by Pistorius, Scriptores Rerum Germanicar . 
Francf. 1584. 

Guaterius or Galterius, styled the chancellor, a 
Frenchman, a.d. 1120. He wrote a history of the 
capture of Antioch by the Christians, a.d. 1115, and 
their loss of it in 1119, when Guaterius himself was 
taken prisoner ; extant in the Gesta Dei per Francos, 
tom. i. p. 441. 

Guerric, a disciple of St. Bernard, a canon and 
schoolmaster at Tours, and then a Cistercian abbot in 
the diocese of Rheims, died a.d. 1157. He "wrote 
sermons on the lessons for the year, printed in an 
appendix to the works of Bernard, and in the Biblioth. 
Patrum , tom. xxiii. 

Guibert or Gilbert, abbot of St. Mary at Nogent, in 
Laon, flourished a.d. 1101, and died a.d. 1124. He 
wrote a tract on the composition of sermons, morals 
on Job, De Pignonbus Sanctorum, several other 
tracts, and Gesta Dei per Francos , or history of the 
crusades from their commencement to a.d. 1100; pub- 
lished in Bongarsius’ Collection, tom. i. 

Guigo or Guido, of Dauphiny, a Carthusian monk 
and prior, who flourished a.d. 1120. He wrote Scab 
Claustralium, seu de Modo Orandi, several epistles, a 
life of St Hugo of Grenoble, &c. 

Gregory VIII. pope a.d. 1187 — 1187, has left ua 
three epistles. 

Hadr an IV. (Nicolas Breakspear), the only English- 
man who ever filled the papal throne. Disappointed of 
an English monastery he went to France, studied at 
Paris, became an Augustmian monk, prior and abbot 
at St. Rufus near Valence. Going to Rome on busi- 
ness, Eugene III. created him a cardinal and bishop of 
Alba. In 1148 he was papal legate to Norway and 
Denmark. In 1154 he succeeded to the papal chair till 
his death in 1159. He has left us forty-four epistles. 

Helmold, a presbyter of Lubec and a canon, died a.d, 
1170. He wrote Chronicon Sclavorum , from the time 
of Charlemagne to a.d. 1168, published by Bangert, 
Lubec, 1659, 4to. 

Henry of Huntingdon, the son of a married English 
priest, canon of Lincoln, and archdeacon of Hunting- 
don, flourished a.d. 1150. He wrote Historia Anglo- 
rum ab Ipsis Gentis Primordiis usque ad Stephani 
Regis Mortem (a.d. 1154), published by Saville, Lond. 
1596, fol. and Francf. 1601- 

Hermann, a converted German Jew of Cologne, who 
was persecuted by his unbelieving friends, became a 
canon, was contemporary with St. Bernard, and an 
intimate of Rupert of Duytz. He has left a tract re- 
specting his own conversion,. published by Carpzovius 
Lips. 1687. 

Herveus, a Benedictine monk of Dol. a.d. 1130, 
wrote a commentary on the epistles of Paul attributed 
to St. Anselm, and printed among nis works. 

Hildegard, a German abbess of St. Rupert on the 
Rhine, born at Spanheim a.d. 1098, and died a.d. 
1180. Her visions or* revelations were solemnly 
approved and sanctioned by St. Bernard, by many 
leading bishops of France and Germany, by three 
different popes, and by a council at Troyes. She wrote 
Scioias, seu Visiones sive Revelation es, life of St. Ro- 
bert a confessor, thirty-eight epistles, Miscellanies, 
and an exposition of the rule of St. Benedict, pub- 
lished, Cologne, 1566, and most of them also, Biblioth. 
Patrum , tom. xxiii. 

Honorius II. pope a.d. 1124— 1130, has left us eleven * 
epistles. * 

Hugo Etherianus, a Tuscan, who went to COn^tan 
tinople and was patronized by the emperor Manuel. 
He flourished a.t>. H77, and wrote and, disputed 
strenuously against the Greeks. His tract on the 
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intermediate state of the so 0i and his work on the 
procession of the Holy Spirit ^against the Greeks, were 
published, Basil, 1543, and in the Biblioth. Patrum , 
tom. xxii. 

Hugo, abbot of St. Flavinius in Burgundy, flourished 
a.d. 1101. He wrote Chronicon Virdunense, in two 
parts, the first from the birth of Christ to a.d. 1002, 
and the second to a.d. 110*2, published by Labb6, Bib- 
lioth. Nod. Manus, tom. i. 

Hugo, a Benedictine monk of Fleury, a.d. 1120. 
He wrote a Chronicon , from Ninus, king of Assyria, 
to Lewis the Meek, a.d. 840, and an Epilogue em- 
bracing the transactions of Lewis the Meek ; also two 
Books De Regia Pot? state et Sacerdotali Dignitate. 

Innocent II. pope, a.d. 1130—1143, has left us fifty 
epistles. 

John, archbishop of Lyons, who a.d. 1112 had a 
contest with his suffragans respecting lay-investitures, 
which he wished to suppress. His epistle to them on 
the subject is in Harduin’s Concilia, tom. vi. par. ii. 
p. 1919. 

John Brompton, an English Cistercian monk and 
abbot near York, a.d. 1198, the reputed author of the 
Chronicon ab anno 588 ad annum 1 1 98, published by 
Twisden, Scnptores Decent Anqlici, Lond. 1652. 

John Burgundio, a native of Pisa, flourished a.d. 

1 148, died 1 194. He translated many homilies of Chry- 
sostom, John Damascenus, De Fide Orthodoxa , and 
Nemesius’s eight books on philosophy. 

John de Hexham, a native of Hexham in Northum- 
berland and an Augustinian monk a.d. 1160. He con- 
tinued the history of Simeon of Durham from 1130 
to 1 155 ; see next page. 

John Belethus, rector of the theological school at 
Paris a.d. 1162 (alii a.d. 1328) author of Rationale 
Dirinormn Official um, published, Antw. 1570, 8vo, 
Lyons, 1583, and 1592, 8vo. 

Leo Marsicanus, librarian of Monte Cassino and 
cardinal deacon a.d. 1101- He died after a.d. 1115, 
having been very active and devoted to the holy see. 
He left a chronicle of the monastery of Cassino from 
the time of St. Benedict to a.d. 1055; also some ser- 
mons and lives of saints which were never published. 

Lucius IL pop© a.d. 1144, 1145, has left us twelve 
epistles. 

Lucius III. pope a.d. 1181—1185, has left us two 
epistles. 

Nicolaus, a Cistercian monk of Clairvaux and secre- 
tary to St. Bernard ; but being accused of forging let- 
ters in Bernard’s name, he fled into Italy and long 
aspersed the character of Bernard. A book of his 
epistles is in the Biblioth. Patrum, tom. xxi.; also a 
book of his sermons in the Biblioth. Cisterciensis, tom. 
in. 

Odo of Cambray, a schoolmaster at Orleans, abbot 
of St. Martin of Tours, chosen bishop of Cambray a.d. 
1105, but refused iuvestiture from the emperor Henry 
IV. He wrote an exposition of the canon of the mass, 
and several other tracts, extant in the Biblioth . Patrum, 
tom xxi. 

Ordericus Vitalis, an Englishman, horn at Atting- 
ham (in Shropshire), a.d. 1075, sent to Normandy at 
the age of eleven, where he became a monk, deacon, 
and presbyter, and flourished about a .d. 1 1 40. He wrote 
an Ecclesiastical History from the birth of Christ to 
a.d. 1142, published^ by Du Chesne among his Scrip- 
tores Normanici, Paris, 1619, foL p. 321. 

Otho or Otto of Freysingen, of royal German extrac- 
tion, and uncle to the emperor Frederick Barbarossa. 
He studied at Paris, became a Cistercian monk and 
abbot, was made bishop of Frisingen a.d. 1138* engaged 
In the second crusade, a.d. 1147, resigned his bishopric 
In 1 1 56, and died two years after. He wrote a chrono- 
logical history of the world from the creation to a.d, 
1146 ; also the life and reign of Frederick Barbarossa, 
Both have been often published and particularly among 
the German historians, a.d. 1585 and 1670, tom. i. 

Petrus Alfonsus, once Moses, a distinguished Spa 
Jew. After his conversion', a.d. 1106, he wrote a dia- 
logue against the Jews, in the Biblioth . Patrum, 
tom. xxi. 

, .Peter Grossolanus or Chrysolanus, archbishop of 
, v Mnan a.d. 1110 — 1116, which office he was obliged to 
abdicate! Ho was sent as a papal legate to Constanti- 
nople,, and has left us an oration addressed to the Greek 


1115, and Greek and Latin, in Leo Allatius, Orthod . 
Greeca, tom, i. 

Peter Maurice the Venerable, bom of a noble French 
family, first a soldier and then a monk of Cluny, 
where he was abbot from a.d. 1123 to 1156. Pontius, 
the former abbot of Cluny, gave him trouble during 
the first years of his abbacy. In 1126 he commenced 
preaching and writing against Peter De Bruis. In 
1 140 he received Abelard, and reconciled both Bernard 
and the pope to him. He visited Italy on important 
business in 1145 and 1150, and was highly honoured by 
pope Eugene and the citizens of Rome. He wrote 
Epistolarum Libri vi. tracts against the Jews, against 
heresies and Islamism, against the Petrobrusians, on 
the transfiguration of Christ, on a translation of the 
Koran procured by him, and a few other pieces ; all 
published in the Biblioth. CluniacensU , Paris, 1614, 
and the Biblioth. Patrum , tom. xxii. 

Peter, born at Rome a.d. 1110, a student and monk 
at Monte Cassino a.d. 1115 — li37, then legate to the 
emperor Lotharius, who employed him at his court 
till his death. He wrote De Firis Illustribus Monas- 
terii Caimenm , Liber qnartus Chronici Casinensi* 
(a.d. 1036—1138) De Notis Literarum Romanarum, 
besides numerous tracts never published. 

Peter Cellensis, abbot of the monastery of Chiles 
near Troyes, and then of St. Remigius at Rheims, and, 
a.d. 1182 — 1187, bishop of Chartres. He wrote De 
Panibu Mosaici Tabentacuh Mifstica Exporitio, Dp 
C omcientia , Epistolce , De Disciplina Claustrali, and 
sermons on the lessons for the year ; all published by 
the Benedictine monks, Paris, 1671. 

Philip, bishop of Tarentum from a.d. 1136 to 1138, 
when he was deposed for not adhering to Peter Leonis, 
the anti-pope, went to France and became a monk at 
Clairvaux under St. Bernard. In 1150 he was made 
prior, and 1156 abbot of a convent in the diocese of 
Chartres; which however he resigned before his 
death, and returned to Clairvaux. He has left us 
twenty-five epistles, published by Charles l>u Visch, 
subjoined to his Scnptores Qrdmis Cisterciensis p, 336. 

Philip Harveng, called Eleemosynarius, abbot of 
Good Hope in Hainault a.d. 1140; died 1180. He 
wrote tracts, biographies, and letters ; published, 
Douay, 1620, fol. , - 

Potho, a Benedictine monk of Prum in the diocese 
of Treves, a.d. 1 152. He wrote De Statu Domm Dei 
and De Demo Sapientce in the Bibliotheca Patrum, 
tom. xxi. 

Radulphus de Diceto, dean of St. Paul’s, London. 
He was a traveller, flourished a.d. 1197, and wrote a 
brief Chronology from the creation to a.d. 1198, and 
Imagines Historiarum ab anno 1148, ad annum 1200; 
both published by Twisden, Scriptores Decern An- 
glici . 

Radulphus Niger, a Benedictine monk in the diocese 
of Beauvais, who flourished a.d. 1157 (and not in the 
preceding century as some suppose). His commentary 
on Leviticus published in the Biblioth . Pair. tom. xvii. 
has been much commended. The commentary on the 
Canticles ascribed to St. Gregory and printed with his 
works, was the production of Radulph. 

Richard Hagulstadiensis, a monk and prior of 
Hauston [Hexham] in Northumberland, England; 
flourished a.d. 1180 and died in 1190.. He wrote 
RistoriadeStatn et Episcopis Hagulstademis ( Hexham), 
Ecclesus Historia , De Gestis Regis Stepham, and De 
Bello Standards a.d. 1135; published by Twisden, 
Scriptores Decern Anglid, Lond. 1652. 

Robert, a Benedictine monk of St. Remigius at 
Rheims. He was in the first crusade, and wrote a 
history of it from a.d. 1095 to 1099 ; extant in Bon- 
garsius’ Collection, tom. ir ... 

Robert, surnamed Retensis, an English student and 
traveller, who flourished a.d. 1120. He travelled 
through France, Italy, Dalmatia, and Greece, into 
Syria, where be stayed long and acquired the Arabic 
language. Returning he settled in Spain, studied 
astronomy, and was made archdeacon of Pampeluna. 
He abridged the Koran and translated it into Latin. 
Huet pronounces the translation a wretched one. i 
Robert Pullen or Pullus, a distinguished English 
theologian and scholar. He was made archdeacon’ df 
Rochester, but to avoid the confusion of- a-* civil war 
retired to Paris, and studied there ®om^ ^ 

returned in 1130 and read lecrubes-at'" 


rot ^ Alexius Comnenus, on the procession of the . -- - - - - « , , 

Spirit; extant, Latin, in Baronius, Annul, ann. [ years, and preached every Sunday. 
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turned to Paris, and being deprived of the revenues of 
his archdeaconry he appealed to the Pope a.d. 1144, 
who invited him to Rome and made him a cardinal. 
He died a.d. 1 150. His only work which has reached 
us is Sententice de Trimtate. It is a system of theology, 
but unlike Peter Lombard’s Sentences , it is not a mere 
compilation from the fathers but a biblical and argu- 
mentative treatise, in which he shows himself a pro- 
found and orthodox divine. It was published by 
Mathoud, Paris, 1655, fol. 

Rodulphus Ardens, chaplain to William IV. duke of 
Aquitain, a.d. 1101. He left sermons on the lessons 
for the year, published at Cologne, 1604, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Rodulph, abbot of St. Trudo near Laon, about a.d. 
1120. He wrote Chronicon Monasterii Sti Trudorus, 
published by O’Achery, Spicileg. tom. vii ; also a life 
of St. Lietbert, bishop of Cambray— ibid. 

Roger de Hoveden, a native of York, of illustrious 
English descent, one of the household of king Henry 
II. and then chief professor of theology at Oxford ; 
flourished a.d. 1198, author of Annales Angltcam, 
from a.d. 731 (where Beda ends) to a.d. 1202 ; pub- 
lished by Seville, Historid Anglici, Lond. 1595, foi. 
and Francf. 1601. 

Saxo Grammaticus, a Dane, born of an honourable 
family in Zeeland, dean of the cathedral of Roschild, 
and much esteemed by Absalom, archbishop of Lund, 
who sent him to Paris on business and prompted him 
to write his History of Denmark. He flourished a.d. 
1170, and died a.d. 1204. Hi3 Historia Danica from 
I che earliest times to a.d. 1186 is written in a florid 
style and is highly esteemed ; best edited by Step ha- 
mas, Sora, 1344, fol. 

Sigebertu3 Gemblacensis, a monk and writer at 
Gemblours a.d. 1101, a partisan of the emperor Henry 
IV. in his contests with the pope. He wrote a Chro- 
nicle from a.d. 381, where Jerome ends, to a.d. 1112 ; 
printed among the Scnptores Germanic i, Francf. 1585, 
fol. and by Mirseus, Antw. 1608, also De Scriptoribus 
Ecclesiasticis , Epistola pro Ecclesiis Leodiensi et Ca- 
meracensi, ado. Ep. Paschalis Papce, a life of Sigebert 
king of France, and some lives of saints. He died 
a.d. 1113. 

Simeon, an Englishman educated at Oxford, where 
he taught philosophy and theology. Afterwards he 
became a Benedictine monk and precentor in the 
cathedral of Durham. Here he examined carefully 
the remains of the library which the Danes had much 
injured ; and collecting materials from every quarter 
became an author. He flourished a.d. 1130, and 
wrote a history of the church of Durham from a.d. 
635 to 1096, which another hand continued to a.d. 
1154, a tract concerning the archbishops of York, 
another on the siege of Durham, and a history of the 
English and Danish kings from a.d. 730 to 1130, 
which John of Hexham continued to 1155, and from 
which Roger Hoveden took nearly the whole of his 
history. These works of Simeon were published by 
Twisden in his Scriptores Decern Anglici . 

Stephen Harding, an English monk of Sherburn. 
He travelled in Scotland, France, and Italy; became 
first a Benedictine, then a Cistercian in France, where 
he was made abbot a.d. 1109, and died a.d 1134. He 
composed regulations for the Cistercians, and some 
other monastic pieces. 

Stephen I. bishop of Augsburg a.d. 1113—1129, and 
then a monk of Cluny. He wrote a tract De Sacra- 
mento AUaris, &c. in the Bibliotk. Patr . tom. xx. p. 
1872. 

Stephen, a monk and abbot of Orleans and of Paris, 
one of the council of regents during the crusade of 
> Philip Augustus, a.d. 119Q, and bishop of Tournay, 
l I a.d. 1192 — 1202. He wrote between a.d. 1 153 and the 
l \ his death two hundred and seventy-eight epis- 

, ^es,' published, Paris, 1682, 8vo ; also thirty-one ser- J 
I' [ mop® chiefly on the festivals, and a commentary on ! 
‘ the Decretnm of Gratian, which are still in manu- 

abhol of St. Trudo in the diocese of Laon, 
who dig£ ip exile at Ghent a.d. 1107. He wrote the 
life of Jit. fipdo, and of four or five other saints. 

Uxhah XL po$e A.-D. 1185—1187, has left us five 
epistles. 

"William of Malme^^ury was a native of Somerset- 
shire, a Benedictine mop-k^and librarian and preceptor 
of the monastery of Mrimesbw* where he flourished 
from 1130 to 1143. He wrote a history of the kfrn gB 


CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OF RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

1. So many causes conspired to debase 
religion and to tarnish and obscure its 
lustre, arising out of the numberless inven- 
tions of human ingenuity, that it may seem 
strange it was not wholly destroyed. In 
the first place, the Roman pontiffs would 
have nothing taught which militated against 
their arrogated supremacy ; and therefore 
they required Christianity to be so ex- 
plained and modified, as to support that 
form of the church which their predeces- 
sors had marked out. Those who would 
not obey their laws, or showed that they 
regarded the holy scriptures more than the 
authority of the Romish ’ see, were cruelly 
destroyed with fire and sword. In the 
next place the priests and monks, finding 
it to be their interest that the people 
should be entirely ignorant and undiscern- 
ing, amused them with a species of theatric 
shows, and placed all religion in empty ce- 
remonies, corporeal austerities and inflic- 
tions, and reverence for the clergy. The 


of England from the first arrival of the Saxons, a.d. 
449, to the twentieth year of Henry I. a.d. 1127; a 
continuation of it to a.d. 1143, and a history of the 
English bishops from the arrival of Augustine to his 
own times. These works were collected and pub- 
lished by Saville, Lond. 1596, fol. and Francf. 1601. 
His life of St. Aldhelm, bishop of Sherburn, is in 
Mabillon’s Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. stecul. i, p. i. 
Some other works of this celebrated English historian 
are said to exist still in manuscript. 

WiUiam of Tyre. Whether born in France, Ger- 
many, or Palestine, he is supposed to have been related 
to the kings of Jerusalem. He was made archdeacon 
of Tyre a.d. 1167 ; soon after was sent on business to 
Constantinople, in 1169 undertook a journey to 
Europe, on his return was tutor to Balduin the 
prince, and a.d. 1174, archbishop of Tyre In the 
year 1178 he was at the council of the Lateran, and 
he spent some months at Constantinople. In 1188 
Jerusalem being taken by the Saracens, he went to 
Europe to solicit aid from the kings of England and 
France. He opposed the election of Heraclius to the 
bishopric of Jerusalem, who compassed his death by 
poison, but in what year is unknown. He wrote a 
history of the crusades to Palestine, from a.d. 1095 to , 
the year 1180, very highly esteemed, and published, 
Basil, 1549 and 1660, and by Bongarsius, Gesta Dei 
per Francos , tom. i. p. 625. 

William Neubergensis or Neubrigensis, surnamed „ 
Parvus, born at Bridlington in Yorkshire, a.d. 1136, 
a regular Augustinian canon in the monastery of Brid- 
lington, where he died a.d. 1208, aged 72. He wrote, ; 
in a good Latin style, De Rebus Anghds mi Temporise ' 
from a.d. 1066 to the year 1197 ; best edited by Picard,', 
Paris, 1610, 8vo. i h 

Zacharias, bishop of Chrysopolis or a Prsemonstra- 
tensian monk of St. Martin of Tours, a.d. 1 157- flNf' 
wrote four books of commentaries on the Movor&racir 
pov, or Harmony of the four Gospels by Ammoniuscsflv 
Alexandria, published, Cologne, 1535, fol. and in the- 
Bibliotk . Patrum, tom. xix. , *•>, / 

[For further information on those of the above wrfptf 
who belong to Britain, see Wright’s Riogr. 

Liter. Anglo? Norman period ; and on those who 
Chronicles, in the Introduction to the first vol 
Lappenberg’s Geschickle v. England, Thorpe’s 
It-* ■ , 
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scholastic doctors united the precepts of 
the dialecticians with the opinions of the 
fathers to constitute a standard of truth ; 
and in place of explaining the principles of 
revealed religion, they destroyed them alto- 
gether. Their opponents, the mystics, 
maintained that the soul of one truly pious 
does not move spontaneously, but by a 
divine impulse; and thus they did not 
merely set bounds to human ability but 
! abolished it entirely. 

2. Hence instead of religion, astonishing 
superstition and ignorance reigned every- 
where among the people. Most persons 
placed more reliance upon relics, — generally 
false or at least dubious and uncertain, — 
than upon Christ and his merits, or upon 
prayers founded on his mediation. 1 Those 
who were able themselves to build churches 
or to contribute money to their erection 
and repair, esteemed themselves very happy 
and the favourites of heaven ; and they 
whose poverty restrained them from doing 
so, cheerfully submitted to work like beasts 
in transporting stones and drawing carts, 
whenever a church was to be built ; and 
they expected eternal salvation for these 
voluntary hardships. 2 Departed saints had 
more supplicants than God and the Saviour 
of men ; nor was there much inquiry, as there 
was in after times, how they knew that glori- 
fied spirits heard and understood the prayers 
of their suppliants. For the old notion, 
derived by the Christians from the pagans, 
that the celestials often descend to this 
lower world and linger about the places to 
which in their lifetime they were attached, 
prevailed universally, until the ^scholastic 
doctors gave this subject a particular dis- 
cussion. 3 If any man or woman, either 
from a disordered state of mind or from a 
design to deceive, laid claim to divine re- 
velations, the people at large unhesitatingly 
believed that God himself had conversed 
with them in order to instruct the world. 
This is manifest from the examples of the 
celebrated German prophetesses, Hilde- 


* See Guibert of Nogent’s three books, . De Pignori- 
but (thus they styled relics) Sanctorum^ in his works, 
published by D’Achery, p. £27, &c. where this dis- 
cerning men assails the superstition of his age. 

* See the tract of the abbot Haymo on this very cus- 
tom, annexed by Mabillon to the sixth volume of his 
Armales Benedictini ; and also those Annales> p. 392, 
&c. 

* That I may not he thought to give a false repre- 
sentation, I will quote a very explicit passage from the 

i life of St Altmann, bishop of Passau, in pengnagel s 
, ; Ctihcfio Peter, Monument, p. 41 ; “Vos licet, Sancti 
• $om*ni, somno vestro requiesealis— -baud yamen credi- 
’’ i derim, spiritus vestros deesse locis, quss viventes tanta 
f' ' t, * levotidne' construarisris et dilexistis. Credo vos adesse 
Vl ; ounctis illic degeptibus, astare videlicet orantibus, 
e t^vo ^^ngulorum in con- 


gard, abbess of Bingen, and Elizabeth, 
abbess of Schonaugen. 4 

3. The rulers of the church basely 
abused this ignorance and superstition of 
the people for their own emolument, or to 
extort money ; and each order of the clergy 
had its own peculiar artifices for fleecing 
the people of their property. The bishops 
when they had occasion to raise money, 
either for good and laudable or for base 
and criminal objects, allowed transgressors 
to buy off the penalties enjoined by the 
canons, by advancing money for certain re- 
ligious purposes, that is, they published 
indulgences ; and what mighty enterprises 
and expensive works were accomplished in 
this century by means of indulgences, is 
known to all. 5 The abbots and the monks 
who had not this power, resorted to other 
means for raising money. They travelled 
about tbe villages and through provinces, 
carrying in solemn procession the carcases 
and relics of holy men, which they allowed 
the people to see, to handle, and to kiss, 
by paying for the privilege. In this way 
they often amassed as great gains as the 
bishops by their indulgences. 6 

4. The Roman pontiffs, perceiving what 
advantages the inferior bishops derived 
from their indulgences, concluded that the 
power of the bishops to remit ecclesiastical 
penalties ought to be circumscribed, and 
the prerogative be almost wholly transferred 
to the Roman see. Accordingly thay be^ 
gan, as the necessities or convenience of 
the church or their own interests required, 
to publish not merely the common and or- 
dinary but likewise the entire and absolute, 
or the plenary remission of all finite or 
temporal penalties ; and they cancelled not 
only the punishments which the canons and 
human tribunals inflict, bnt also those to 
be endured after death, which the bishops 
had never attempted to set asIdA? They 


* See Mabi lion's Amalet Benedict, tom. vi. n. 431 ? 
523, 554. [See tbe notice of these prophetesses m’ the 
note to the preceding chapter, P- 414; also Meander, 
Heilige Bernard und sein Zeitatter* p. 210, &e. 3(00, 
&c. — Mur. 

s Stephanus Obazinensis; in ^ajnase, MueeBama, 
tom. xv. p. 130 ; Mabillon. AnnMes Bened. tom. vi. p. 


535, &c. 

fi Innumerable examples of this mode of extorting 
money may be collected from the records of this age. 
See the Chronicon Cehtulense, in D’Achery’s Spiri- 
legmm. tom. ii f p. 3fr4 ; the life of St. Romana, ibid, 
p. 137; Mabillon, Armales Benedict, tom. vi. p. 342, 
644 ; Acta Sanctor. Mensis Maii, tom. vii. p. 533, in 
the acts Of St. Mareulus, where a long journey of such 
relics is described; Mabillon, Acta Sanctor* Ord. 
Benedict, tom. iv. p. 519, 520, and tom. ii. p. 732. 

^ Morin, J>e Administrations Sacrammti Pcenitentiat, 
lib. x. cap. 10, 21, 22, p. 768, &c.; Simon, Biblioth? 
Critique , tome iii.chap.xxxiii, p. 371 ; Mabillon, Preface 
to the 5th century of his Acta Sanctor. Ord? : Benm. 
p. lxxi. &c. r designedly refer to none df 
tant writers. >•*,<, ’ 
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first resorted to this power for the sake of 
promoting the crusades, and were sparing 
in the use of it ; but afterwards they ex- 
erted it for objects of far less importance 
and of various kinds, and very often merely 
for their private emolument. 1 11 Upon the 
introduction of this new policy, the ancient 
system of canonical and ecclesiastical pen- 
ances was wholly subverted ; and the books 
of canons and the penitentials being laid 
aside, transgressors were no longer under 
restraints. To support this proceeding of 
the pontiffs an unheard-of doctrine was de- 
vised in this century, and improved and 
polished in the following century by St. 
Thomas ; namely, that there is an immense 
treasury of good works which holy men 
have performed over and above what duty 
required; and that the Roman pontiff is 
the keeper and the distributor of this trea- 
sure, so that he is able, out of this inex- 
haustible fund, to give and transfer to every 
one such an amount of good works as his 
necessities require, or as will suffice to 
avert the punishment of hi3 sins. This 
miserable and pernicious fiction, it is to 
be lamented, is still retained and defended. 

5. This century abounded in expositors 
of the holy scriptures, if one may judge 
from the multitude of works professedly 
of this character; but if we estimate them 
by their skill and ability there were almost 
none at all. For very few inquired after 
the literal sense of the scriptures ; and 
even these were destitute of the requisite 
means of 'ascertaining it. 2 Both the Greeks 
and the Latins were governed entirely by 
the authority of the fathers, and compiled 
from their writings, without discrimination 
or care, whatever seemed to throw light on 
the inspired volumes. The reader may in- 
spect among the Greeks, Euthymius Ziga- 
benus* exposition of the Psalms, the Gos- 
pels, and the Epistles, though he offers 
some remarks of his own which are not 
contemptible ; and among the Latins, the 

1 Muratori, Antiq. Itcrl Medii JEvi, tom. v. p. 7G1, 
Sec. Franc.; Pagi, Breviar. Kama nor. Pontif, tom. Ii. 
p. GO ; Ruin art. Vita Urbani II. in his Opp. Posthum . 
tom. iii, p. 333. 

i * One considerable cause of this incompetence was, 

1 1 that the monks, among whom nearly all the learning 
of tfcie age was to be found, held it to be unlawful to 
; 1 learn Hebrew from Jewish teachers. A certain monk 
l"l (as Ve learn from the statutes of the Cistercians a . d . 
vr Tbesaur. Nov. Anecdot. tom. 

0 tr.^tmyhad learned Hebrew from a Jew; and the 
abbot of CPapwatnc was directed to investigate the mat- 
' ter and to bring the monk to punishment. The French 
Benedfctiaes, in th?«dr Hist. Litt&r. tie la France , tome 
lx. <&n ®dd among the vast multitude of clergymen 
who made pilgrimages to Palestine, only three persons 
who in that way aicqufred a knowledge of the Arabic 
and Greek; namely, WHliamof Tyre, one Philip, and 
the Englishman Addard. -See. Sender* Hist. Eccles. 
* electa Cap tom. iii. p. 161 ScM. 


labours of Peter Lombard, Gilbert de la I 
Porree, and Abelard, on the Psalms of 
David and tbe Epistles of Paul. Nor is 
higher commendation due to the best Latin 
expositors of nearly the whole Bible in this 
century; such as Gislebert [or Gilbert], 
bishop of London, called the Universal 
on account of the extent of his erudition, 3 
and Herveus, a very laborious Benedictine 
monk.* Somewhat superior to the rest of 
the Latins was Rupert of Duytz, who ex- 
pounded various books of tbe scriptures ; 
and with him may be coupled Anselm of 
Laon, who composed or rather compiled a 
Glossa, as it was called, on tbe sacred 
books. Those who chose not to tread in 
the steps of the ancients and ventured to 
try the powers of their own genius, disre- 
garding simplicity, searched after mysteries 
of every sort in the sacred pages. And in 
this species of interpretation, none ex- 
celled more than the mystic doctors as they 
are called; for they explained the whole 
Bible in conformity with the visions ot 
their own minds, and the ideal systems of 
their own formation. Moreover, those in- 
terpreters who made dialectics and philo- 
sophy their study, pursued the same course 
in their expositions of the scriptures. This 
mode of interpretation may be seen dis- 
tinctly in Hugo of St. Victor’s Allegori- 
cal Explanations of both Testaments, in 
Richard of St. Victor’s Mystical Ark, in 
William of Nogent’s Mystical Commen- 
taries on Obadiah, Hosea, and Amos, 5 and 
in some others. 

6. The most distinguished teachers of 
theology resided at Paris ; and, of course, 
students in theology from all parts of Eu- 
rope resorted to Paris, in order to attend 
the lectures of theologians who taught 
there. The professors of theology in Prance 
were divided into several sects. One sect 
was that of the ancient theologists, who 
supported their religious tenets simply by 
the declarations of holy Scripture and by 
the opinions of the fathers and the decisions 
of councils, and very rarely introduced 
anything of human reasoning. Such in 
this century were St. Bernard, Peter the 
Chanter, Gualter of St. Victor, and others; 
who strenuously contended against the 
philosophic theologians. Not totally dis^ 
tinct from this sect was that which after- ‘ 

3 Concerning him, see Le Bceuf, Memoires concernmM} 
PHtst. d'Auxerre. tome ii. p. 486. [He wrote noter: 
on the Old and New Testaments, and commentaries 
on certain books, none of which were ever published.?^ ! 
Sdil. , "■t'fl 

* An ample account of him is given by LironV-S*! 
writes Hhtoriq. et Litter tome iii. p. 29, &c. 
Mabillon, Annales Benedict, tom. vi. p. 477, 719| 

3 His Prologue on Obadiah was published by 
billon, Annales Benedict, tom, vi. p. 637, &c* 
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wards bore the name of the Positive and plexed the plainest truths, wearied both 
the Sententiarii ; for these, following the themselves and others with useless and 
example of Anselm of Canterbury, Lan- abstruse speculations, so argued on both 
franc, Hildebert, and others of the pre- sides of the most important questions as to 
ceding century, supported religious doc- leave them undecided; and as there were 
trines principally by citations from Scrip- many things in religion which were inade- 
ture and the writings of the fathers; but quately expressed in the phraseology of 
had recourse to reason and philosophy, dialectics, they gave occasion for idle and 
especially for solving difficulties and refuting vainglorious disputants to invent new 
'objections, in which some of them were terms, and to perplex themselves and 
more moderate and cautious, and others others with enigmatical trifles. 4 
less so. The first in this century who thus 8. From this time therefore the teachers 
explained the principles of religion syste- of theology began to be divided into two 
matically, is said to be Hugo of St. Victor, classes ; the biblical, who were called the 
who was succeeded by many others. But ancient and also Dogmatici and Positivi ; 
the first rank in this species of labour be- and the scholastic, who were called the 
longs to Peter Lombard, or Peter the Sententarii and also the new. The former 
Italian of Lombardy and archbishop of interpreted the sacred volume in their 
I Paris, whose four books of sentences, on schools, though for the most part miserably, 
their appearance in the year 1 162, 1 at once and confirmed them by the testimonies of 
I acquired such authority that all the doctors Scripture and tradition, without calling 
I began to expound them. And some tell us reason and philosophy to their aid. The 
I that all the doctors of much note, except latter did nothing but explain the blaster 
; Henry of Ghent and a few others, com- of the Sentences or Lombard ; and they 
mented upon this Master of the Sentences, brought ail the doctrines of faith, as well 
as Lombard was called, on account of this as the principles and precepts of practical 
w 0r k. 2 religion, under the dominion of philosophy, 

7. These Sententarii, as they were and involved them in endless perplexities. 8 
called, though not without faults nor en- And as these philosophical or scholastic 
tirely free from vain and futile speculations, theologians were deemed superior to the 
i yet resorted to dialectical subtleties with others in. acumen and ingenuity, young 
moderation, and did not force the doctrines men admired them and listened to them 
of revelation to yield submission to human with the greatest attention ; whereas the 
reason. But contemporary with them biblical doctors or those of the sacred page, 
arose another and more daring sect of theo- as they were called, had very few and 
logians, who had no hesitation to apply the sometimes no pupils. 6 This state of things 
terms and distinctions of the dialecticians prevailed generally in the schools of Europe 
to the truths taught by revelation, and to down to the time of Luther. . 
investigate the nature and relations of those 9. But before these dialectical and meta- 
truths °by the principles of logic. The physical doctors could obtain such an 

author of this mode of treating theology, — , „ . ~ ” 7" 

which was afterwards called the scholastic X 

because it prevailed m nearly all the schools, j) e Varm AristotAis Fortum in Acad ♦ Paris, cap. iii. 
was Peter Allard, a man of great acute- * 657 . 

ness, who was first a canon and a celebrated 

teacher as well of philosophy as of theology, « Roger Bacon, in his larger vrork aJtosed to the 

- - ■, * i aPUhwo s Roman pontiff, Clement IV. (published from the 

and afterwards a monk and abbot of Buys. 3 manuscri ' t by Sam . j e bb, Lond. 1733, foi.) par. ii. 

Eao-er for the applause which he had oh- chap. iv. p, 28 , says; « The Bachelor, who lectures on. 
xained, others without number in France, 

England, and Italy, pursued the same ncmr ed by all. For he who lectures on the sentences 
course. In this way the peaceful religion has the ** ^ 
of Jesus was soon converted into the science . but he who lectures on the Bible wants those, 

of wran<rlincr. For these men did not ex- and begs for such an hour to read, as shall please the 

1 • 0 .tP -1,1 wv -,,1 f ir -,1 \rin rr /Kui lecturer on the Sentences. Also the man whcriectures 
plain anything, but by multiplying Uivi ont he Sentences disputes everywhere, and is accounted 
sions and distinctions, obscured and per- a Master ; but the other who lectures onthe text cannot 
dispute, as was exemplified this year at Bologna and in 

: in‘ihi?ss 

< i Careli Magmi cap. lix. Opp» tom. iv. p. 67 . * century. 
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ascendency in the schools, they had to pass 1 
through many perils, contests, and disasters. 
For they were opposed on the one hand by 
the ancient divines, and on the other by 
the mystics, who supposed true wisdom is 
to be acquired not by reasoning but by 
silence and contemplation, and to be drawn 
from the inmost recesses of the soul. The 
old contest therefore between faith and 
reason which had long been dormant among 
the Latins, was now revived, and produced 
great commotions everywhere. Of the pa- 
trons of the old theology, those who most 
violently assailed the scholastics were Gui- 
bert of Hogent, 1 Peter Cellensis, 2 Peter 
Cantor or the Precentor of Paris, 8 and 
others ; but especially Gualter of St. Yictor 
in his four books against the four labyrinths 
of France and the new heretics. 4 Of the 
mystics, Joachim, abbot of Flora, 5 Richard 
of St. Yictor, and others, inveighed against 
them, and especially against Lombard, 
notwithstanding he was much more mode- 
rate than the true and proper scholastics. 
The contention and discord were so great 
that the sovereign pontiff, Alexander III. 
in a very numerous and solemn convention, 
a.d. 1164, condemned this immoderate 
licentiousness of disputing on sacred sub- 
jects; 6 and in the year 11 79 he censured 
and disapproved of some things in the wri- 
tings even of Lombard. 7 

10. But there was no more potent adver- 
sary of the dialectic theologians in this 
century than St. Bernard, whose zeal was 
immense, and his influence equal to his 
zeal. He therefore contended against 
them not only with words but with deeds, 
with ecclesiastical councils, and positive 
enactments. Bitter experience of this 
was felt by Peter Abelard, at that time 
the chief of the dialectic party, and cer- 
tainly a man of far more learning and acute- 
ness than St. Bernard, though much in- 
ferior to him in influence. Bernard pro- 
secuted him before the council of Soissons 


in 1121, and before that of Sens in 1 140, 
accused him of many and very great errors, 
and at last procured his condemnation. 8 
Abelard was said to have greatly corrupted 
the doctrine of three persons m the God- 
head, to have attacked the majesty of the 
Holy Spirit, to have spoken dishonoura- 
bly of the offices of Christ and of the 
union of the two natures -in him, to have 
denied the doctrine of divine grace, in 
short, to have nearly subverted all reli- 
gion. On some points undoubtedly Abe- 
lard expressed himself unsuitably and im- 
properly, and his subtlety was not always 
without fault ; but it is also manifest that 
St. Bernard, wholly ignorant of philoso- 
phy and distinguished rather for genius 
than for intellect, did not understand some 
of Abelard’s propositions, and others of 
them he designedly perverted. For this 
good man used no moderation either in 
praising or in censuring. 9 

11. Nearly the same fate attended Gil- 
bert de la Porree, who after teaching philo- 
sophy and theology with much reputation, 
at Paris and elsewhere, was made bishop 
of Poictiers. For his two archdeacons, 
Arnald and Calo, who had been trained 
in the schools of the ancient theologians, 
having heard him speak too metaphysi- 
cally respecting the divine nature, accused 
him of blasphemy before Eugene III. the 
pontiff, then in France; and to be more 
sure of success, they engaged St. Bernard 
on their side. Bernard, a? was usual with 
him, prosecuted this business before the 
pontiff with the greatest vehemence, first 
in the council of Paris a.d. 1147, and 
then in that of Rheims in the following 
year. In the latter council, Gilbert in 
order to end the contest, submitted his 
opinions to the judgment of the council 
and the. pope. An the errors charged 
upon Gilbert indicate too great fondness 
for nice distinctions, and a disposition to 


1 Tropologies in Oseam; Opp. p. 203. 

9 Opuscula, p. 277, 399, ed. Benedict. 

9 In his Verbum Abbreviatum , she Summa; pub- 
Kshed at Mohs, 1639, 4to» by Galopin, cap. iii. p. 6, 7, 
b * By the fohr Labyrinths of France, he means Abe- 
|Brd, Gilbert de la Porrde, Lombard, and Peter of, 
r&whb were the principal dialectic theologians 
See, respecting this work which was 
Bhlaeus, Hist. Acad, Paris, tom. ii. 

tings is a hook against Lombard, 

' "*% SS. Trinitatir, which was 
t Lateran council, a.d. 1215. 
a Joachim, mrnomme le Prophets ,* 
“Hd; and Fabficius, Hist, ^medics 
.m.—Schl. 

m, tom. iv. 4 ad ann. 1164, 


Parts* J74&, 2 
et inrnn . L^Bb. 

« Pagi, CrMca 
no. xxi. p. 615. 

_! Matth. Paris, Mttfor, p. 115; Bulans, 

Hist, Acad . Paris, tom. ii. tOSt.* ; / ' '* 


8 See Bayle, D irtionnuire, artic. Abelard, p. 18. 
Gervais, Fie d' Abelard et de Helmse s Mabillon, Anna * 
les Benedict, tom. vi. p. 63, 84, 324, 395 ; Martene, 
Thesaurus Anecdotor . tom. v. p. 1139, and numerous 
others. 

8 See Gervais, Tie d' Abelard, tome ii. p. 162; Le 
Clerc, Biblioth, Ancienne et Moderns, tome ix. p. 352, 
&c. ; Petavius, Dogmata Theol. tom. i. lib. v. c. 6, p. 
217, &e. and St. Bernard himself in many parts of bis 
works, which the index will point out. At last* after 
numerous vexations and sufferings, of which he him- 
self has left a history, Abelard died a monk of Cluny, 
a.d. 1142. Be was a great man and worthy of a 
better age, and of better fortune. [See note 3, p. 43LL, 
— Mur. [In Neander’s Der heilige Bernard u. sem 
Zeitalter , p. 217 and 505, &c. the student will find* 
pretty full account of Abelard’s theological views and , 
of Bernard’s controversy with him, marked by a$T| 

the originality Arid profound philosophical lf ~ 

characteristic of that eminent writer. See 
Times of St. Bernard, Wrendfc’s trAhsl. p. 

— B. ' ^ 
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bring the doctrines and truths of revela- 
lation under the empire of dialectics. For 
he maintained a new distinction between 
the divine essence and God, and also be- 
tween the properties of the divine persons 
and the persons themselves, not indeed as 
1 real but only in thought ( statu rationis ) as 
| metaphysicians say ; and relying on these 
distinctions he denied that the divine 
nature became incarnate. To these he 
added other opinions derived from the 
same source, which were rather fanciful 
and useless than pernicious and false ; but 
which the good Bernard, who was unaccus- 
tomed to such speculations, could not 
comprehend. 1 

12. The state of moral or practical 
theology must be apparent from what has 
been stated. Among the Greeks, Philip 
the Solitary has left us a tolerably neat 
tract entitled Dioptra ; in which he makes 
the soul to hold a dialogue with the body, 
and advances various thoughts calculated 
to promote piety. The other Greeks are 

i not worth naming. The Latin divines, 
who treated of the duties of the Christian 
life were of two classes, the one scholastics, 
the other mystics. The former treated 
of the virtues as they did of the articles 
| of faith, that is, in a dry, metaphysical 
1 manner, and generally combined moral 
theology with dogmatic. The latter very 
often express themselves beautifully, and 
in a manner suited to move the soul, yet 
without method or discrimination ; and not 
unfrequently they tarnish Christian gold 
with the dross of Platonism. Most of 
those also who expounded the holy scrip- 
tures may be classed among the moral 
writers. For neglecting the literal sense, 
they forcibly accommodated the language 
of the sacred writers to the inculcation of 
internal holiness and the regulation of the 
life. This is manifest from Guibert’s 
Morals on Job, Amos, and the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah, as well as from others. 

13. The passion for controversial philo- 
sophy or dialectics, which had seized both 
the Greeks and the Latins, rendered them 
both pugnacious. At the same time it led 
men far away from the true method of 
discussing religious subjects. For they 
did not argue for the sake of elucidating 
the truth, but to confound and silence 

t See Bulseus, Hist. Acad. Paris . tom. ii. p. 223, 
232, &c. ; Mabillon, Jnnalcs Benedict, tom. Vi. p. 
343, &c. 415, 433 ; Gallia Christiana , tom. ii- p. U75 ; 
Matth. Paris, Histories Major* p. 56; Petavius, Dog- 
mata TheohgUa , tom. i- lib. 1. cap. viii. ; Longuev&l, 
Hist. && V EgUse GaMcane* tome lx. p. 147, &c. [The 
acts of the councils which condemned the ©pinions of 
j Gilbert, and- which evince his great ingenuousness, 
are in H&rduin'a Boncffifa, tom. vi. par. ii. p. 1297. — 


their adversary with subtle distinctions, 
with words without meaning, with the 
authority of names, and even with sar- 
casms and fallacies. Among the Greeks, 
Euthymius Zigabenus composed a prolix 
work against all heresies, which he entitled 
Panoplia. But to say nothing of his 
vanity and extreme credulity, nearly all 
his proofs are derived, as was the common 
fault of that age, from the declarations of 
the earlier writers. Constantine Harme- 
nopulus wrote a short hook on the hereti- 
cal sects. Zonaras inveighed against them 
in verse. Among the Latins, Honorius of 
Autun composed a book on the heresies, 
and Abelard attacked them all. The 
miserable and persecuted Jews were as- 
sailed by many of the Latins ; by Gilbert 
of Castillon, 2 Odo, [of Cambray], Peter 
Alfonsns, Rupert of Dnytz, Peter Mau- 
rice, Richard of St. Victor, and Peter of 
Blois; the merits of whose works can be 
easily estimated by those who consider the 
: character of that age. Against the Sara- 
cens, Euthymius and some others appeared 
as polemics. 

14. The contests between the Greeks 
and the Latins, the subjects of which have 
already been mentioned, were carried on 
with great spirit on both sides. On the 
part of the Greeks, Euthymius, Nicetas, 
and others ; and on the part of the Latins, 
among others, Anselm of HaveTburg, Hugo 
Etherianus, and others contended with 
zeal 3 . Negotiations for a compromise 
were repeatedly entered upon, both at 
Rome and at Constantinople, ht the in- 
stance especially of the Greek emperors of 
the Comnenian family, who supposed the 
friendship of the Latins would be very 
serviceable to the Greeks in the almost 
desperate state of their public affairs. 
But as the Latins aimed at nothing short 
of absolute dominion over the Greeks, \ 
and as the Greek patriarchs could by no 
means be persuaded to subject themselves ! 
entirely to the Roman pontiffs and to ana- [ 
tbematize their ancestors, these negdtia- I 
tions for peace had the effect rather of 
irritating the feelings and increasing the 
hostility of the. parties, than of producing a 
reconciliation. 

15. The minor contests need not detain 
us long. The Greeks by nature prone to 
contend and dispute, were almost never 
free from religious controversies. In this 
century, especially under Manuel Comne- 

* Or Gilbert surname*! Crispin, a monk of Bee. Bee 
in the note, p. 414 .—-Mur. 1 ' - 

e See Leo Allatius, De Perpetua Consemiam Wofe* 
sice Grientalis et Occident, lib. ii. cap. xi» &e. p. * ^ 
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jius, who was a learned and over-inquisi- 
*tive emperor, some contests on religious 
subjects were excited by the emperor him- 
self ; and they produced more excitement 
among the oppressed people than was con- 
sistent -with the welfare of the state. In 
the filrst place, along dispute arose under this 
emperor, in what sense it might be said 
the incarnate God was at the same time 
the offerer and' the sacrifice. After a pro- 
tracted discussion, during which the em- 
peror had maintained an opinion at vari- 
ance with the prevalent belief, he at length 
yielded, and came over to the generally 
received opinion. The consequence was 
that many persons of high respectability, 
who had disagreed with the church, were 
deprived of their offices. 1 What opinion 
was maintained by the emperor, and what 
was held by the church on this subject, 
we are nowhere distinctly informed. But 
'it is probable that the emperor and some 
fother learned men, disagreed with the mass 
of the ' Greeks, in respect to the Lord’s 
supper, and the oblation or sacrifice of 
Christ in that ordinance. 

1 6. Some years afterwards a more vio- 
lent dispute respecting the import of Christ’s 
words, John xiv. 28, * ‘ My Father is greater 
than I/' rent Greece into factions. As 
various explanations of this passage had 
iong existed and some new ones were ad- 
vanced about this time, the emperor who 
from an indifferent prince made but a poor 
theologian, added his explanation to the 
number; and summoning a council, he 
wished to obtrude it upon all as being the 
only true interpretation. He decided that 
these words of Christ refer to the created 
aijd passible flesh of Christ (aecrcfe rjjv iv 
aur& Kmsrfy %&} irccfyrqv ffccgxa). And 
this decision engraved on tables of stone 
he set up in the great church, and made it 
a capital offence for any one to teach other- 
wise. 8 But the authority of this decree 
expired with the emperor, and Audronicus 
afterwards strictly prohibited all curious 
discussions on religion, and on this subject 
in particular.® 

17. Near the close of his life the same 
emperor excited another controversy re- 
specting the God of Mohammed. The 
catechetical books of the Greeks anathema- 
fcized.the iXoffpvgov (spherical or globular 
shaped) and solid God of Mohammed. For 
tbu&tfe Greeks had translated the Arabic 
word elsemed, which is applied to God in 

1 Nicetas Choniates, Anncdes, lib. vii. sec* v. p. 112, 
ed. Venice. 

* Nicetas Choniates, Anwles, lit. Via. sec. vi. p. 
1 13 . 1 ' 

8 Nicetas, in Andromcd, \ lit. Hi ^c* v. pi 175. 


the Koran, and which has indeed this sig- 
nification though it also signifies eternal. 4 
This execration the emperor ordered to be 
struck out of those books, as being very 
offensive to the Mohammedans converted 
to Christianity. The theologians resisted 
this order, alleging that it was not God in 
general, but the error of Mohammed re- 
specting God which was anathematized; 
and that Mohammed affirmed God is noi 
begotten nor doth he beget. After very 
tedious altercations and various attempts 
to settle the dispute,, the bishops in a coun- 
cil consented that in the instruction of 
youth, the anathema should no longer be 
be levelled at the God of Mohammed but 
at Mohammed himself, his religion, and all 
his followers. 6 

18. Among the Latins different opinions 
were maintained, and not merely in the 
schools but also in books respecting the 
Lord’s supper. For though all seemed dis- 
posed to shun connexion with Berengarius, 
yet many were not very far from him in 
sentiment, among whom may be named 
Rupert of Duytz and others, 6 inasmuch as 
the great Berengarian controversy had not 
yet plainly determined the mode of Christ’s 
presence. This same Rupert was involved 
likewise in other controversies, and espe- 
cially with Anselm of Laon and William of 
Champeaux, and with their disciples after 
their death respecting the will and omnipo- 
tence of God. The question was whether 
God wills and himself effects whatever takes 
place, or whether he only permits certain 
things which he would not have to be. 
Rupert maintained the latter, his opponents 
the former. He was also censured for 
teaching, among other erroneous things, 
that the angels were created from darkness, 
and that Christ at the last supper did not 
present his body to Judas. 7 

19. Besides these and other private con- 
tests, there was a public controversy, about 
the year 1140, respecting what is called the 
immaculate conception of the Y irgin Mary. 8 

4 Reland, Be Religione Mohammedica , lib. ii. sec. 

Hi. p. 142. [This word ehemed occurs in the Koran, 

Sur. cxii. where all modern translators as well as the 
M ohammedan expositors understand it to mean eternal. 

The passage, as translated by Sale, is this : “ Say, God 
is one God, the eternal God ; he begetteth not, neither 

is he begotten; and there is not any one like unto •, 
him.” It is probable that the Greek translator per - 1 \ 
verted the meaning of Mohammed, in order to render 
him ridiculous. — Mur. 

5 Nicetas Choniates, Annates, lib. vii, p. 113 — 116. 

6 Bulseus, Hist . Acad. Paris, tom. ii. p. 30, &c. * 

7 See Mengoz, Epistola, published by Martene, The- 

saur. Anecdator . tom. i. p. 200; Mabillon, Annates : 
Benedict, [tom. v. p. 623, &c.] tom. vi, p. 20, 42, 16&, . 
261, &c. i 

8 The defenders of the immaculate conception main- ^ 

tamed that the Virgin Mary was conceived in the woml» , ss, 3 
| of hear mother with the same purity which is attributed "I |f| 
I to Christ's conception in her womb. — MacL f m 
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At this time some French congregations ' 
began to observe the festal day consecrated 
to°this conception; the English had ob- : 
served it for some time previously, being led ' 
to it as is reported by Anselm of Canter- 
bury. Of the more distinguished churches, 
that of Lyons was the first or among the 
first to observe this festival. St. Bernard 
being informed of the matter addressed a 
letter to the canons of Lyons on the sub- 
ject, in which he severely censured their 
conduct and opposed the idea of such a 
conception. This brought on the contro- 
versy; some standing forth in defence of 
the Lyonnois and the festival, and others 
supporting the opinion of St. Bernard.* In 
this century, however, though the feelings 
of the parties grew warm, there was some 
moderation in the discussion. But after 
the Dominicans had fixed themselves in 
the university of Paris, the controversy 
was carried on with far more violence ; the 
Dominicans defending the opinion of St. 
Bernard, and the university approving the 
practice of the church of Lyons. 

CHAPTER IV. 

history op rites and ceremonies. 

1. That both the public and private 
worship of God among the Greeks through 
the influence of superstition, was enriched 
with various additional minute rites, is well 
attested. And the same passion infected 
all the Christian communities of the East. 
Every distinguished individual among the 
patriarchs of the Greeks, the Nestor ians, 
or the Jacobites, wished to immortalize 
himself by some change or amplification of 
the forms of worship. For 5< from various 
causes the spirit of true religion and piety 
being nearly extinct, their whole attention 
was directed to its external signs. One 
therefore ordered the prayers to be re- 
cited in a new manner, another changed 
the mode of singing, another ordained some 
new honours to be paid to the relics and 
images of the saints, and another endea- 
voured to improve the dress and manners 
of the priests. . 

2. What rites prevailed among the Latins 

in this century and how they were inter- 
preted, may be learned from Rupert oi 
Duytz, De Divinis Officiis. The plan oi 
this work does not admit of a detailed ac- 
count of the additions to the public cere- 
monials.* We therefore only remark thal 

;he veneration for the virgin Mary, which 
iad before-ieen excessive, wa# not a little*' 
nereased after it began to be extensively 
inculcated that she was conceived imma- 
culately. For although Bernard and others 
opposed this doctrine as has been stated, 
yet the judgment of the ignorant and su- 
perstitious multitude was much more effec- 
tive, than the decisions of the better 
informed; and about the j year 1138 a 
solemn festival was instituted in honour of 
this conception, though neither the author 
nor the place of this new solemnity is suffi- 
ciently known. * * 4 

CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OE HERESIES. 

1 . The Greeks and the other Oriental 
Christians of this century had sharp con- 
tests with various sorts of fanatics, who 
are represented as believing in a twofold 
Trinity, as rejecting matrimony and the 
eating of flesh, as despising all external 
worship of God, even baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, and as placing the life of 
religion exclusively in prayer, and holding 
that an evil demon dwells in the nature of 
all men which they must expel by incessant 
prayer. The author of this sect we are 
told was one Lucopetrus, whose principal 
disciple, Tychicus, is said to have put false 
interpretations upon many parts of the 

precious objects was carried farther and farther. Even 
the floors were painted and adorned with saints and 
angels. New churches were consecrated with sprink- 
ling, inscriptions, anointing, lighting up candles, and 
with a blessing, perhaps also with singing. The de- 
cayed altars which were repaired must he consecrated 
anew. More than one altar was now to be found in the 
same ehur# , for mention is made of the high altar. 
Altars ware ornamented with gold, silver, precious 
stones, and costly pictures. Before the saints and 
images in%he churches expensive lamps and candles 
were kept burning, which were to be put out only 
during three days preceding Easter. Baptism was nc 
longer administered as formerly at certain seasons of 
the year, but as often as there were subjects presented. 
The holy supper was still given in both the elements. 
Clement III. ordained that none but unleavened bread 
should be used, and that the wine should' be mixed with 
water. The bad custom of immersing the bread in the 
cup and then distributing it still continued. The doc- 
trine of transubstantlation was very generally received 
in the Latin churches, and the adoration of the host 

1 was a natural consequence.— Ton B mem.' [We are 
. informed by Alberic in his Chrontcon, ad ann. 1200, 
r that the Cistercian abbot Guido, whom the Pope had 
created a cardinal and despatched as his legate to Co- 
r lngnei flTst introduced the practice at the elevation of 
the host in the mass, on a signal given by a bell, for the 
’ people to prostrate themselves and remain m that pos- 

• ture until the benediction on the cup; and that these 

• bells attended the clergy in the administration of the 
sacrament to the sick, to give the signal for prostration. 
This new rite was also confirmed by a miracle ; for a 

• soldier prostrated himself in the mud to honour the 

' sacrament as it passed along, and his clothes were not 
’ soiled.— ScAJ. . , , ^ 

t * Mabillon,- Annales Benedict, tom. vi. p. 327, 

i Gallia Christiana, tom. i. p. 1198, 

■ — * , ' ! i"A' 

i See Bernard’s Epistolce, clxxiv. tom. i. p. 170 
&c.; Bulseus, Hist. Acad. Pans . tom. u. p. 135: Ma 
billon, * Annates Benedict, tom. vu P- 3275 goloma 
Hist. Litter, dc la Ville de Lyon, tome iu p- 233, &c. 
* "VTe may adcl a few things to render the accoun 
: ' more Ml; The adorning of <ararcbes with pictures am 

’ '*! -fit') , . - i i ! 
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sacred volume, and especially upon the 
history of Christ as given us by Matthew. 1 
It is certain that there had been for a very 
long time among the Greek's and Syrians, 
particularly among the monks, men of this 
description who were not perverse but 
rather beside themselves, and such still 
existed in this century. But credit cannot 
be given to all that is reported of them. 
And many reasons confirm the supposition 
that among these people there were many 
really pious and devoted Christians, who 
were offensive to the Greeks because they 
resisted the outrageous domination and the 
vices of the priesthood, and derided the 
monstrous mass of superstition which was 
sanctioned by public authority. The 
Greeks and the other nations of the East 
were accustomed to designate all persons 
of this description by the odious names of 
Messalians or Euchites, just as the Latins 
denominated all opposers of the Roman 
pontiffs Waldenses or Albigenses. But it 
should be noted that this name was very 
ambiguous among the Greeks * and the 
Orientals, being applied promiscuously to 
all, honest or dishonest, wise or delirious, 
who disliked the public ceremonies, cen- 
sured the vices of the clergy, and main- 
tained that piety alone was essential. 

2. Erom this class of persons it is said 
the Bogomiles originated, whose founder, 
one Basil a monk, when he could not be 
reclaimed was burnt alive at Constantinople 
under the emperor Alexius Comnenus. 2 


1 See Euthymius, Triwm-ph.ua de Secta Mesaalinno- 
rum, in Follius, Insignia Itineris Italic ! ’, p. 106 — 125. 
[Euthymius relates much that is fabulous in this book ; 
that the original head of the Messalians was named 
Peter but that he called himself Christ ; that he pro- 
mised to appear again after his death, and thence 
obtained the nickname of Wolfpeter, Av/correrpov. For 
as his followers three days after his death were looking 
for his resurrection, the devil appeared to them in the 
form of a wolf. Tychicus also applied all the texts 
that speak of God the Father and the Holy Ghost to 
1 his spiritual father, Peter. As for the old Messalians, 
see this work, p. 171, &c. — Schl. 

* The emperor devised a singular method for detect- 
ing the opinions of this man which would do honour 
to the Inquisition. Basil had sent out, after the exam- 
ple of Christ, twelve of his followers as his apostles, in 
i order to propagate his doctrines. One of these named 
; Dibiatius was arrested, and he acknowledged that 
EPsJl Vas at the head of the sect. Basil was accord- 
mgly searched out and brought to the emperor, who 
[ received him very flatteringly, admitted him to his 
rage* him his very dear father. Thus de- 

disclosed to the emperor all the mysteries 
bfhifpStJ^apd the emperor caused his whole disclo- 
foaftb % % jetted down by a stenographer who was 
1 Chamber for the purpose. The em- 


he and was not to be ter- 
rified by Upon this the emperor 

commanded all Eogbmues who persevered in their 
opinions to be"bttnjed ^Kte. Among these, Basil was 
one and was burned. This account is given us by A nna. 
Comnena in the paasdg^i^red^^tla -the following 


What has been handed down to us re- 
specting this man and his opinions, not- 
withstanding the Greeks have undoubtedly 
mixed some falsehoods with their state- 
ments, will satisfactorily show that his 
system was nearly allied to those off the 
ancient Gnostics and Manichaeans. For 
he maintained that the world and human 
bodies were not created by God, but by an 
evil demon whom God cast out of heaven ; 
and of course that our bodies are the pri- 
sons of our godlike spirits, and must there; 
fore be subdued by fasting, contemplation, 
and other exhausting exercises, in order 
that the soul may regain its lost liberty; 
that marriage also should be avoided, and 
the kindred tenets which are well known 
and have been repeatedly stated. Hence 
also with the Gnostics and Manichaeans, he 
denied that Christ the Son of God had a 
real body. He also rejected the law of 
Moses, and maintained that the human 
body at death reverts back to the mass of 
depraved matter, and has no prospect of a 
resuscitation. So many instances of men 
of this description occur both in ancient 
times and in the history of this age, that it 
is not at all strange one of them should 
have raised up a sect among the Greeks. 
The name of this sect was derived from the 
divine mercy which they are said to have 
incessantly implored. For in the language 
of the Mysians [Mcesians or Slavonians of 
Mcesia] Bogomilus is one who implores 
divine mercy. 3 

•3. Among the Latins far more numerous 
sects existed. For as the defects of the 
public religion and the faults of the clergy 
were continually increasing; as the pontiffs 
in general neglected the most important 
duties of their office, and by various mea- 
sures, particularly by their Indulgences, 
encouraged irreligion among the people; 
and as the bishops and the other clergy* 
were more intent on gratifying their lusts 
than on promoting and diffusing real piety ; 
honest men who had their own and others* 
salvation at heart could easily see, though 
not possessed of great discernment, that the 


* See Anna Comnena, Alexias, lib. xv. p. 384, ed. 
Venice ; Zonaras, Annales , lib. xviii. p. 336 ; Wolf, 
Hist Bogomilorum , Witteb. 1712. 4to; Andreas, Dm. 
de Bogomilis , in Voigt’s Bibliotheca Hint* HceremL 
tom. i. par. ii. p. 125, &c.; Heumann, Digs* de Bdgo- 
milts. [They were also called Phundaites, from the 
phunda or girdle which they were accustomed to weai\ 
In the Slavonic language Bog signifies God, and mxlmi 
is equivalent to the Greek eAnjcrov, show mercy. Be- 
sides the tenets mentioned in the text they rejected 
image-worship, discarded all mysteries in the s acrai- 
ments, also the historical books of Idle Old Testament, 
together with Solomon’s writings, and likewise the 
conclusion of the Lord’s prayer as being an interpote 
tion, and they admitted no learned men among them. 
— « . 
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true religion of the gospel was lost, and 
they desired and attempted its restoration. 
But very few of them were competent to so 
great an undertaking as that of reforming 
the prevailing religion ; for most of them 
were deficient both in talents and learning, 
and living in those times of ignorance they 
did not understand the Bible. . Hence they 
were often as far from the religion of Christ, 
as taught in the sacred volume, as they 
were from the Roman religion, which they 
were so extravagant in censuring and re- 
forming. 

4. Among the sects of this age the first 
place is due to the Cathari, who have al- 
ready been mentioned. Proceeding from 
Bulgaria they raised disturbance in nearly 
all the countries of Europe ; and in all of 
them if apprehended, they; were miserably 
put to death. 1 * The religion of this sect 
had some affinity with that anciently pro- 
fessed by the Gnostics and Manichseans ; 
and hence those who belonged to it were 
generally called by that name, though they 
differed on many points from the genuine 
Manichseans. They all agreed in the fol- 
lowing opinions : — That evil paginates from 
matter, that was 

a fctMpp the supx^W fm, 
that' 'hptWreal body, nor was„ he 

| or crucified, that all human 
^Jthe work of an evil demon, and 
perish without a prospect of re- 
suscitation ; they denied that baptism and 
the holy supper are of any use ; they en- 
joined an austere and rigorous mode or 
living, abstinence from flesh and all animal 
substances, from wine, and matrimony ; 
they despised the books of the Old Testa- 
ment and reverenced only the New Testa- 
ment, especially the four Gospels; and to 
pass over several things, they believed that 
rational souls by a lamentable misfortune 
are enclosed in these bodies, and must be 
liberated from them by continence, fasting, 
coarse fare, and other mortifications. 8 

5. These sentiments, which they held in 
common, were explained and defined dif- 
ferently by their teachers, so that they 
were divided among themselves into sects ; 
which however, as they were all subject to 
persecution, disputed with moderation and 

l «See the compilations of D’Argentre, in his Colleetro 
Jtedimorum de Noms Erroribus, tom. i. to how- 

ever much more might he added respecting this univer- 
sally persecuted and exterminated set of men. [ror 
the history of this sect in the preceding century, see p 

385, 8sc.~—Mur. 

* Besides the writers hereafter quoted* see a D ispu- 

UtHointer CathoUeum H Paterimm, published by Mar- 

ML Ttesrnr* Amcfoto*. tom. v. p. 1703, &e. and 

w paresis Catharorum, m 

■mm h p> 208, &c. 


calmness. There were two principal sects 
among these Cathari. The one approached 
near to Maniehseism and maintained two 
eternal first causes of all things, the God 
of light who was the father of Jesus Christ, 
and the prince of darkness by whom they 
supposed the visible world was created; 
the other party maintained but one first 
cause, the father of Jesus Christ and the 
supreme God, by whom they affirmed the 
first matter was produced ; but they added 
to this that the evil demon, after his revolt 
from God, digested and separated this 
matter into the four elements, so that it 
could be formed into a world. The former 
held also that Christ, clad in celestial flesh, 
descended into Mary and received nothing 
from her substance ; while the latter be- 
lieved that Christ assumed in Mary, though 
not from Mary, a body which was not real 
but imaginary. 3 The sect which^ main- 
tained two first causes was denominated, 
from the place where its principal bishop 
resided, the sect of Albano or the Aibanen- 
and it was subdivided into the ad- 


sians ; auu tu — — 

herents of Balazinansa, bishop of Verona, 
and the adherents of John de Lugio, bishop 
of Bergamo. Th§ sect which maintained 
one first cause was divided into the church 
of Bagnolo, which is a town of Provence, 
and the association o/ Concorregio or Con- 
correzzo. To the church of Bagnolo or 
Baiolo belonged "the c'omrauwy* re_ 

sided in France? and of 

Albigensians. 4 * * * \ V< 





3 See Moneta’s Summa adversus Ccttho-rps efrWctfr 
a lenses , published by Richinl, Rome, 1743, fob with a 
dissertation prefixed, De Cathari** but which is of no 
cr r eat value. Moneta was a respectable writer for, the 
age in which he lived. See lib. i. p* % 5* lib. ii. p. 247, 
&c. [Moneta is in general the best historical wnte 
on this subj ect. He was of Cremona and of the earliest 
Dominicans, after having been long a professor at Bo- 
logna. He was still alive a.d. ]233.-ScM. 

* Belnenus Saccho, Summa de CdthwHs et 
istis, in Martene’s Thesaurus Anocdot. tpm- y. <[ p. J7®l^ I 
1768. [Rayner himself lived seventeen years Among' 

cianus in Muratori’s Antiq. dial 
p, 93 where he gives a tabular view of the differences 
between these sects; yet he erroneously denominates 
those Albanenses whom he should tore ica^ed 
senses, and who were a branch of the Btaoleasiaas. 
perhaps it was a mistake of the printer. The opinions \ 
of these Baiolensians or Bagnolensians xnay also be 
well learned from the Codex InqumtoHus, published by 
Limborch, with his, Historia Inquisitions. But what 
Limborch has himself written concerning the opinions 
of the Albigensians (Bist. Inquis. lib. u cap. viu. p. 
30, & c.) is inaccurate, and not free from errors. I have 
spent much time in examining these sects, ®®d discri- 
minating among them ; a subject which the partialities 
of authors and other causes have greatly obscured. 
But there is not room here to enlarge. [According to 
a note of Fuessli, in his Kirchen und Eetxerhutone 
der mittlem Zeit , vol. i. p. 128 (whose correctpm 
however I cannot judge of), the Albigensians hex? 
mentioned must not be confounded with the AIb|- 
gensians Who appeared in Languedoc ; for 
Alby in Montferrat, — Schl. [Acbordf^ 

. .... 
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6. The internal arrangements of this 
church had many singularities, which can- 
not be explained in a narrow compass. 
The government was administered by bi- 
shops; but each of these had two vicars 
attached to him, one of whom was called 
the elder and the other the younger son. 
The other teachers or priests were called 
(Diaconi) ministers. 1 All these, but espe- 
cially the bishops and their sons, were held 
in immense veneration. And as their 
moral principles were peculiarly rigid and 
austere, and not suitable nor tolerable to 
all, it was necessary to divide their people, 
as the Manichaean congregations were an- 
ciently divided, into two classes, the com- 
forted ( consolati ), and the associated or 
confederated (fcederati). The former ex- 
hibited a great show of piety, and led in 
celibacy a life of peculiar rigour and desti- 
tute of all common gratifications and con- 
veniences. The latter, except observing a 
few rules, lived in the manner of other 
people; but they entered into a covenant 
which in Italian was called covenenza , 
that before they died, or at least in their 
last sickness, they would enter farther into 
the church and receive the consolation, 
which was their term for initiation. 2 

7. Of far better character than these was 
the presbyter Peter de Bruys, who about 
the year 1110 attempted a restoration of 
true religion in Languedoc and Provence, 
provinces of France; and having drawn 
many to follow him, after journeying and 
labouring for twenty years, was burned by 
the enraged populace at St. Giles, a.d. 
1130. The whole system of doctrines in- 
culcated by this Peter upon his followers, 
who from him were called Petrobrussians, 
is not known; yet there are five of his 
opinions which have reached us : I. That 
persons ought not to be baptized until 

they come to the use of reason. II. That 
it is not proper to build churches, and that 
such as are built should be pulled down. 
III. That the holy crosses ought to be 
destroyed. IY. That the body and blood 
of Christ are not distributed in the sacred 
supper, but only the signs of them. Y. 
That the oblations, prayers, and good 
works of the living, do not profit the 
dead. 3 

8. He was followed by one Henry, per- 
haps an Italian, 4 an eremite monk, the 
parent of the sect of the Henricians. 5 
From Lausanne, a city of Switzerland, he 
came to Mans ; and being driven thence, 
he travelled through Poictiers, Bourdeaux, 
and the adjacent regions, and at last 
in the year 1147 came to Toulouse. 
Everywhere he boldly declaimed against 
the vices . of the clergy and the defects of 
the prevailing religion, with the applause of 
the multitude. When ejected from Tou- 
louse by St. Bernard, he took to flight ; 
but was apprehended by some bishop, 
brought before Eugene III. the Roman 
pontiff, then holding a council at Rheims, 
and by him committed to prison, a.d. 
1148, where he soon after died. 6 An 
accurate account of the doctrines of this 
man has also not come down to ns. We 
only know . that he too disapproved of 
infant baptism, inveighed severely against 

8 See Peter the Venerable, Contra Petrobrunanos , 
in the Bibliotheca Cluniacens. p. 1117; Mabillon, 
Annales Benedict, tom. vi. p. 346, &c. ; Basnage, Hist, 
dev Eglises Reformees , period iv. p. 140, &c. [See also 
Schroeckh, Kirchengesrk. tom. xxix. p. 515, &c. Al- 
most the only source of all that is known of Peter de 
Bruys and his doctrine is the epistle or tract of Peter 
the Venerable, abbot of Cluny, written expressly to 
confute the errors of Peter de Bruys, about a.d. 1141. 
This tract is printed in the Biblioth. Cluniacens. 
Paris, 1614, fol. p. 1117—1230; and in the Biblioth . 
Max. Patrum Lugdunens. torn. xxii. p. 1032, &c. 
The author states and confutes in as many chapters 
the five errors mentioned by Mosheim ; and he says 

1 these were the chief errors disseminated by Peter de 
Bruys, though his disciple Henry advanced a great 
many others. — Mur. [See Neander’s view of this 

individual in his Per heil. Bernard u. sein Zeitalter, 
Wrench’s transl. p. 265, &c.— R. 

4 This is the conjecture of Mabillon in his Preface 
to the works of St. Bernard, sec. 6; but Henry may 
have been a Swiss, as Fuessli supposes, ubi supra. 
p. 214 — Schl. 

5 This name occurs oftlen in a different application, 

denoting the adherents to the emperor Henry IV. In 
his contest with the popes respecting investitures. 
F „°^ r as is known, the pope declared the principles 

of Henry in respect to investitures to be heresy ; and 
his son, Henry V. had to adjure expressly the Henri 
cian heresy. Thus, e.g. are his adherents denominated 
m the Acts of the council of Q,uedlinburg (Quintilmo- 
burgense), a.d. 1085, in Harzheim’s CmciL Germ. 
tom. m. p. 200. — Schl. 

8 Gesta Episcopor. Cenomanensium , in Mabillon’s 
Analecta Veter is Bm, p. 315, &c. new ed. The 
epistle of Gaufrid inserted in, the close of the sixth • , 
book of Mabillon’s Life of St. Bernard, in the Opp. ] 
Bernardi , tom. li. p. 1207; Matth. Paris, Historic f 
Major, p. 71 ; Mabillon, Preface to the Opp. Berpas di% - \ 
sec. 6 ; Annales Benedict, tom. vi. p. 346, 420, 434. j 

...... 

there were sixteen communities or associations of 
Cathari ; namely, the Albanensians or those of Don- 
nezacho, the members of which were at Verona and in 
other parts of Lombardy, about 500 in all ; those of 
Concorrezzo, spread over all Lombardy, and more than 
1,500 in number ; those of Basolo, at Mantua, Brescia, 

. Bergamo, and in Milan; others at Vicenza, or in the 
margravate ; in the territory of Florence ; in the valley 
of Spoleto ; the French at Verona and in Lombardy; at 
Tpulouse; at Carcassone ; in the region of Albi; the 
Slavonians; the Latins at Constantinople ; the Greeks 
at Philadelphia in Romania; the Burgalic 
' Bugimtic. In the whole world there were at 

qU ^ 4 .’ 000 Cathari * See Sehroeckh's 
Kvrchengpph. voL xxix. p. 484.— Mur. 

Befeeriua Saccho, Summa fa Catharis, p. 

l.DD, &C. j>, *, ,1,^,. * 

substantiated from the 
mentloned > especially from the 
Cofax Inqwstt. Toloscmee, and others. [For a more 
°* f the see Schroeckh, Kirchen- 

§ esc h‘ VO j* XX1 I ?* P* 477, &c:; also the summary account 
g 5 ] ^248°^/^ Bernard u. sein Zeitulter, p. 
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the corrupt morals of the clergy, despised 
the festal days and religious ceremonies, 
and held clandestine assemblies. Some 
represent him as being a disciple of Peter 
de Bruys, but on what authority they 
rely I do not know. 1 

9. While these persons were producing 
excitement in France, about the year 
1 1 15 one Tanquelin or Tanquelm, a man 
of no learning, produced very great com- 
motions at Antwerp in Brabant, and col- 
lected a very numerous party. He was 
either deranged or a shameless villain, if 
credit is due to what his enemies say of 
him ; for he travelled in great pomp, 
said he was God or the Son of God, 
ordered daughters to be debauched in pre- 
sence of their mothers, and the like. But 
these statements are not merely hard to 
be believed, but absolutely incredible. 2 
This Tanchelm seems to have imbibed the 
principles of the mystics, to have despised 
public worship, the sacred supper, and 
baptism, and to have held secret meetings 
for religious purposes. The cause of the 
numerous calumnies propagated against 
him probably was, that he, like others of 
this character, inveighed strongly against 
the priests and the whole clerical order, 
lie was slain by one of the priests, but his 
sect did not die with him. It was how- 
ever extinguished finally, it is said, by the 
'celebrated St. Norbert, founder of the 
Premonstratensians. 3 


i I cannot easily believe he was so ; for, to mention 
no other argument, Peter de Bruys would not tolerate 
crosses; but Henry entered into a city bearing the 
standard of a cross in his own hand. See Mabillon, 

Analecta , p. 316, &c. [Peter, abbot of Cluny, how- 
ever, expressly calls him an apostle of Peter de Bruys 
(in the Biblioth. Cluniaeem. p. 1123): “qui duobus 
tantum horauncionibus Petro de Bruis et Henrico ejus 
pseudapostolo * tarn facile cessistis " Also, ibid. p. 
1117, he says: “ After that impious (Peter du Bruys) 
had been removed from one fire to another, from this 
transitory to an eternal, the heir to his wickedness 
(heres nequitise ejus) Henry, with X know not what 
others, did not reform but altered the diabolical doc- 
trine ; and as I saw written in a note-book containing 
his own words, he published not merely five but many 
errors. But as I have not yet futt evidence that he 
thus thought or preached, I omit to confute them 
Lh. the additional errors. — How Henry altered or 
enlarged the doctrines of Peter does not appear. He 
seems to have been a very popular preacher against 
the vices of the clergy, and the formal heartless devo- 
tion of the age. And it is probable he dwelt more 
upon practical religion than doctrinal. See Schroeckb, 
Kirchengesch . vol. xxLx. p. 517, &c. and Neander’s 
Der heil. Bernard u. sein ZeiP/lter, p. 254—257. — 
Mur. [Wrench’s transl. p. 269—282, a passage which is 
worthy of being carefully perused by the inquirer into 
this obscure portion of the history of the church. — R. 

* The epistle of the church of Utrecht to bishop 
Frederick concerning Tanchelm, in Tengnagel’s Coir 
lectio Veterum Monumentor. p. 368, &c. ; Buls&us, 
Hist* Acad. Paris, tom. ii. p. 98 ; Argentre, Collects 
Jpedicior . de Nonis Erroribus, tom. i. p. 10 . 

» Hugo,. Vie de S. Norbert, liv. ii. p. 126 ; Van der 
Sterre, Vita ®. Norberti, cap. 36, p. 164, and the notes 
of De Hertoghe uponlt, p. 387, fcc. [Abelard speaks of 
Tanehetm (Jntroduct. ad Theologian, lib. ii. Opp. p. 
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10. In Italy, Arnold of Brescia, a pupil 
of Peter Abelard, a man of learning and 
stern morals but of a restless temper, 
attempted a revolution both civil and 
ecclesiastical. Innocent II. compelled 
him, after being condemned in the La- j 
teran council of 1139, to retire into 
Switzerland. 4 ‘ But he returned on the 

1066), as a layman who had the folly to give himself 
out for the Son of God, and allow churches to be 
erected to his honour. He first travelled to Rome in the 
garb of a monk, accompanied by a priest, but returned 
soon after to Utrecht and there obtained many fol- 
lowers. As there was then no bishop at Utrecht, the 
clergy wrote to the archbishop of Cologne for aid 
against him, and in this famous letter they style him 
antichrist, and say he set at nought the pope, arch- 
bishops, bishops, and the whole clergy, distributed 
Christ with his own hands, and maintained that he 
and his followers were the only true church. They 
state that he first preached to the ignorant people on 
the sea-coast, gained over many women, with whom 
he had illicit intercourse, and by their means propa- 
gated his errors. He now preached in the fields to 
large assemblies, and was surrounded by a body-guard 
like a king, who attended him with arms and a banner. 
He despised the sacraments, dissuaded from attending 
the eucharist, and forbade paying tithes to the priests. 

At last he called himself God, because he had the Holy 
Ghost as really as Christ had. Some so revered his 
divinity that they used the water in which he washed 
as a sacrament. He betrothed an image of the Virgin 
Mary, and his followers contributed a splendid feast 
for the occasion. In short the letter says, the enormi- 
ties of Tanchelm and his followers are innumerable; , 
and they have brought the public worship into such 
contempt that the person who most despises it is’ 
esteemed the best saint. — From Utrecht Tanchelm 
went to Antwerp (according to the author of the Life 
of St. Norbert), and was attended by 3,000 armed men •' 
At length, about a.d. 1124 or 1125 a priest slew him. 
But his followers could not be brought to renounce his * 
errors till St. Norbert came among them. “ Xf we give 
credit to these statements,” says Sohroeckh ( Kirc/ien- 
gesch. vol. xxix. p. 653), “ though they appear some- 
what overcharged, .Tanchelm was both a madman and 
a villain, who scarcely deserves to be mentioned in a 
history of religion. Mosheim supposed he was a i 
mystic who despised external worship, and severely 
lashed the vices of the clergy, But for this position 
there is not sufficient testimony.” — Mur. 

* Arnold is not named in the canons of this council. 
The twenty-third reads thus : “ Eos— qui religiositatis 
speciem simulantes, Domini corporis et sanguinis sa- 
cramentum, baptisma puerorum, sacerdotium, et cete- 
ros ecclesiasticos ordines, et legitimamm damnant 
fcedera nuptiarum, tanquam heereticos ah ecclesia Dei 
pellimus et damnamus, et per potestates exteras coBr- 
cere prsecipimus.” Thus it refers rather to Peter de 
Bruys. [For it recounts his errors. Besides, it ex- 
communicates the persons referred to* and delivers , : 
them over to the secular sword ; but Arnold was not ; 
excommunicated nor committed to the executioner at ’ 
this time. — Mur.] Yet Otto of Freysingen (ad amn, , 
1139), expressly states that/ Arnold, as well as the 
Petrobrussians, was condemned by this’ council. He 
was also banished from Italy, and forbidden to return 
without perhuisslon from the pope. Gunther, in his 
Ligurians > lib. tii. *v. 275, where he states his doc- 
trines, maker this* just remark : “ He gives us .many 
just rebukes mixed with false ones; but our ‘times 
would not bear feithful admonitions." After his 
banishment Arnold went first into France to Abelard ; 
and from him to Guido, the papal legato, who not long 
after was himself pope, under the name of Ccelestine 
II. But St, Bernard persecuted him wherever he 
could find him, and compelled him to escape in- 
carceration by fleeing to Zurich, where he became 
a teacher and was much listened to. Presently 
a letter was despatched from St. Bernard to the 
bishop of Constance, warning him to banish Arnold 
out of his diocese. After residing about five years at 
Zurich he returned to Rome, a.d. 1 1 45, at a time when , 

.'I-,. j 
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death of Innocent, and gave great trouble 
to the new pontiff Eugene. After various 
fortunes he was seized, and in the year 
115£ crucified by the Prefect of Rome, 
and his body burnt to ashes. The un- 
happy man does not appear to have at- 
tempted any violence or injury to religion ; 
hut perceiving the immense evils and dis- 
cords which arose from the vast riches of 
the pontiffs, bishops, and priests, he 
thought the interests of the church and of 
the world required that the clergy should 
be stripped of their possessions, preroga- 
tives, and revenues. He therefore main- 
tained that all the wealth of the Roman pon- 
tiff, and also of the bishops and the monks, 
ought to be transferred to the civil authori- 
ties, and nothing be left for any of the 
ministers jof God but their spiritual powers* 
arid the tithes and voluntary gifts of Chris- 
tians. 1 Venerable on several accounts he 
had numerous followers, who from him 
were called Arnoldists, and who in subse- 
quent times often showed themJllves as 
occasion permitted. 3 

1 1 . But of all the sects which arose in 
this century none was more famous or ob- 
tained higher reputation for probity and 
innocence even with its enemies, and none 
could count more disciples, than that which 
was called from its founder the Walden- 
sians ; from the place where it originated, 
the Poor Men of Lyons or the Leonists ; 
and from the wooden shoes worn by its 
teachers and the mark upon them, Insab- 

the citizens of Rome had been long struggling to restore 
the ancient consular government, and to free them- 
selves from the civil authority of the pope. These 
disturbances Arnold promoted under the reigns of 
Eugene HI. and Anastasius IV. But Hadrian IV. 
excommunicated him and ordered him into exile. 
Arnold laughed at it so long as the citizens supported 
him. At last the pope laid the city under an interdict 
[the first winch was ever laid on Rome], and compelled 
the citizens to give up supporting Arnold. He had 
now to leave Rome, and went into Campania, where 
the margrave and the people revered him as a man of 
God. In the year 1155, the emperor Frederick I. was 
advancing towards Rome, and enteaed into a nego- 
clation with the pope respecting his approaching coro- 
nation. Here the pope stipulated, that B'rederick 
should^ deliver Arnold of Brescia into his hands. 

, Frederick fulfilled the stipulation, and Arnold was 
strangled to death; and to prevent the people from 
faying veneration to his corpse, it was burned, and the 
ashos thrown into the Tiber,— ScUL [See Schroeckh, 
Mrchengesch. vol. xxvi. p. 110,’ &c. 131, 153, &c — 

See* Otto of Freys. ngeo, DeGestis Friderici L lib. 
h. St. Bernard, Epist. 195, 196, tom. i. p. 

: If* -Sirf Acad, Paris . tom. ii. p. 157; 

Droits de l* Empire surV Etat Ecclesiastique, 
P* 1 , punaa,, Friderici I. p. 41 ; Chauffe- 

JDictionnaire Hist. Crit. tome i. p. 482. 

* For an af coJtent of Bernard’s controversy with 
Arnold^ ace heil. Bernard u sein Zei- 

tatter* menon s p. 169, &c., and of hw political 

career see Milmapf Gibbon’s DecL and Fall , &e. vol. 
xu, p. 263, &c. Gieselea* in. his Lehrbuch, &c. refers 
to several recent Germanwriters who have treated of 
his history and theological view?; see Cunningham’s 
transl. vol. ii. p. 183, note Arrr$L ' ■' * 

f 1 •'‘V r "»< , * 


batati or Sabbafcati. 3 Peter a rich mer- 
chant of Lyons in Prance, born at Vaux or 
Valdum or Validium, a town in the mar- 
quisate of Lyons, and therefore called Val- 
densis or Validisius, being a very pious man 
procured the translation of certain books of 
the Scripture, especially the four Gospels, 
and of various passages from the fathers, 
from Latin into French after a.x>. 1160, 
by the hand of Stephen de Evisa, a priest 
of Lyons. 4 By attentively reading these 
books, he learned that the religion then 
commonly taught to the people in the Ro- 
mish church differed altogether from that 
which Jesus Christ himselt and his Apostles 
taught ; and earnestly desiring salvation he 
distributed his property among the poor, 
and jn fbe year 1 180 with some other pious 
men whom he had associated with him, he 
*took upon himself the office of a preacher. 
The archbishop of Lyons and the other 
prelates opposed this proceeding. But the 
simple and holy religion which these good 
men professed, the spotless innocence of 
their lives, and their contempt for all riches 
and honours, so touched the multitude vrho 
had some sense pf religion, that they rea- 
dily adhered to them. 6 Hence they set up 

3 They were called Leonists because they originated 
at Leona, so Lyons was called in that age. The more 
perfect among the Waldensians wore mean or wooden 
shoes, which in French are called sabots ; and likewise 
the sign of the cross upon their sabots to distinguish 
them from others. And hence the names of Sabbatati 
[shod with sabots], and Insabbatati [marked on their 
sabots] . See Du Fresne, Glassai turn Lat. Med. tom. 
vi. p. 4, art. Sabbatati; Eymericus, Directorium. htqui- 
sitorum, par. iii. No. 112, &c. 

4 See Stephen de Borbone, De Septem Donis Spiritw 
Sancti ’, in Echard and Quetif’s Bibliotheca Scrip tor. 
Dominicanor. tom. i. p. 192. An anonymous tract, De 
Hairesi Pauperum de Lugduno, in Martene’s Thesau- 
rus Anecdot. tom. v. p, 1777. [Stephen de Borbone 
calls the translator employed by Waldus, Stephen of 
Ansa, and others, of Emsa. And I suspect that Mo- 
sheim wrote Emsa, though by an error of the pres? 
Evisa occurs in both the old and the new edition of hi? 
Institutes. In placing the commencement of Waldus’s 
attempt to reform religion after the year 1160, Mosheim 
has followed Moneta. But Stephen of Borbone says: 

“ This sect began about the year of Christ 1170 under 
J ohn, called Bolesmanis, archbishop of Lyons.”— SchL 

5 Those who assign a different origin to the ’Wal- 
densians, and particularly those who say they were so 
called from the valleys in which they had lived many 
ages before the time of Peter Waldus, have no autho- 
rities for their opinion and are refuted by all the histo- 
rians. [This opinion was first advanced by Beza, and 
John Leger(inhis Hist, Generale des Eglises Faudoi- 
ses) has taken all pains to make it appear plausible. 
But they are well confuted by Fuessli, in his Kirchen- 
und Ketzerhhtorie der mittlern Zeit , vol. i. p. 295 
&q — SchL ] I will readily grant that long before these 
times there had been resident in the valleys of Piedmont, 
persons who rejected the prevailing opinions of the 
Romish church, and who agreed in many things with 
the Waldensians. But those inhabitants of the v aRey s 
must he distinguished from the [proper] Wal densians 
or followers of Peter Waldus, whom all the writer* re- 
present to have originated at Lyons and to , have 
derived their name from this- Peter Waldus„ [Mae&irfe 
here boldly attacks the opinions of MosheinL and whsfwg 
some of the arguments of Leger asserts the higher 3iiE 
tiquity of the Waldensians, from whom, he 
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societies, first in France and then in Lorn- mi 
hardy; and these multiplied and spread wt 

with amazing rapidity through allthecoun- sec 
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minated entirely by any punishments, 
whether by death or by other forms of per- 

secution. 1 , , . * , 

12. Peter Waldus and Ins associates did. 
not aim so much to change the system of 
religion or to inculcate new articles ol 
faith, as to restore the form of the church, 
the morals of the clergy, and the lives of 
Christians, to that primitive and apostolic 
simplicity which they thought they had 
learned, particularly from the words of 
Christ. They therefore taught that in the 
time of Constantine the Great the Romish 
church had degenerated from its original 
purity and sanctity; they denied the su- 
premacy of the Roman pontiff; they would 
lave the rulers and ministers of the church 
imitate the poverty of the apostles, and 
procure then own frugal and slender suste- 
nance by manual labour; they asserted that 
authority to teach, to confirm, and to ad- 
monish their brethren, was to a certain 
extent Given to all Christians ; the ancient 
penitential discipline which was nearly 
subverted by the grants of indulgences-- 
L that is, the making satisfaction for sms by 
[ prayer, fasting, and liberality to the poor— 

1 opinion is maintained ; and for P r0 °f ?f. 

* sian confession of faith is relied on, which without any 
i proof is assigned to the year U20, And ■ 
r histories ot the Waldensians by Profestants in G|- 
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unitedly tell us that it Was Peter VJ>ldu* (called also 
Vddo, Valdensis, and in his native language probably . 
VaudJ, a rich citizen of Lyons, who S»™ J»5™en Um 
vears 1160 and 1180 both existence and an appellation 
tfthis sect -Mwr. [Mr. Maitland, formerly men- 
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r Also Gieseler's Text-book by Cumungmun, ua -y *■ 
and Halhun’s Middle Ages, chap. ix. part U. vol. & fr . 
I 319.— Mur. , > , 
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they wished to see restored; and these 
satisfactions on which they laid great stress 
they believed* any devout Christian could 
enjoin upon those that confessed; so that 
it was not necessary for people to confess 
their sins to priests, but only to lay open 
their transgressions to individual brethren 
and look to them for advice ; the power of 
forgiving sins and remitting their punish- 
ment they held to belong to God only, and 
therefore that indulgences were an inven- 
tion of base avarice ; they regarded prayers 
and other rites performed on behalf of the 
dead to be useless ceremonies, because de- 
parted souls are not detained and subjected 
to a purgation in some intermediate region, 
but are immediately after death either 
taken into heaven or sent to hell. These 
and such as these were the doctrines they 
inculcated. Their morals were very strict, 
for they explained our Saviour's sermon on 
the mount according to the literal import 
of the words; and therefore disapproved 
altogether of war, lawsuits, efforts to acquire 
wealth, capital punishments, taking any 
oath, or defending one’s life or limbs 
against offered violence. 1 

13. The Waldensian church was go- 
verned by bishops whom they styled Ma- 
jorales or el-ders, and presbyters and dea- 
cons ; for they supposed these orders 
instituted by Christ. But all these officers 
were to be like the apostles, that is, un- 
educated men and absolutely poor or pos- 
sessing no property, and also labourers 
who procured their sustenance by the work 
of their hands. 3 The people [or laity] 

were divided into the perfect and the im- 
perfect ; the former of whom voluntarily 
relinquished all their possessions, exhibited 
their absolute poverty in the manner of 
their dress, and emaciated their bodies by 
frequent fasting; while the latter lived 
more generously and more like other people, 
yet without any splendour or luxury, very 
much in the manner of the more strict 
Mennonites. There was however some dis r 
agreement among these Waldenses, and 
especially between those of Italy or Lom- 
bardy and the Ultramontanes, or those 
living in France and the other countries of 
Europe. The former looked upon the 
Romish church as a real church of Christ, 
though greatly corrupted; they admitted 
the validity of its seven sacraments, and 
offered to continue in its communion pro- 
vided they might live in their own way. 
But the latter maintained that the Church 
of Rome had apostatized from Christ, was 
destitute of the Holy Spirit, and was 
that Babylonian harlot mentioned by St. 
John. 5 

14. Besides these larger sects which had 
numerous friends and advocates, many 
other smaller and more obscure ones started 
up, especially in Italy and France, but 
which seem soon to have become extinct.* 

In Italy and especially in Lombardy, 
which was the principal seat of heretics, a 
singular party spread itself among the 
people denominated, though I cannot say 
why, the Pasagini or Pasagii, and also the 
Circumcised, which in common with the 
other sects was averse from the Romish 
church and its regulations, but was also 
specially distinguished by two peculiarities 
of sentiment. First, they taught that the 
law of Moses ought to be observed under 
the New Testament with the exception of 
the sacrifices ; and accordingly they prac- 
tised circumcision, abstained from the 
meats prohibited by Moses, observed the 
sabbath of the Jews, and the like. Se- 
condly, they corrupted the doctrine of* 
three persons in the divine nature, and' 
taught that Christ was only the first and a 
spotless creature of God ; a sentiment the 

i See especially the Codex Inquisitionis Tolosance, 
published by Limborch ; Moneta’s Summa contra Val- 
demes, and the other writers of those times on the 
opinions of the Waldensians. Though some of them 
are more accurate than others, and some ascribe more 
and others fewer peculiarities to the sect, yet in general 
they admit the piety and the blameless lives of the Wal- 
densians ; and they plainly show that the sect offered 
no violence to the common faith of Christians, but 
only urged a return to the ancient practices of Chris- 
tians. and opposed the defects in the public worship 
and in the conduct of the clergy. [And hence Peter 
, Waldus himself did not renounce the Romish church. 
A On the contrary, in the year 1179 he sent two of his 
: 1 followers to the council of the Lateran, who presented 

1 to the pope a copy of his translations from the Old and 
New Testaments, with notes and expositions of his 
own, and requested permission to preach and instruct 
; people in religion. Alexander III. examined them 
arid forbade their preaching, because they were illi- 
terate. 1 They made a similar attempt under pope Lu- 
cius HI hut without success. On the contrary, this 
pope excommunicated them in the year 1184 See 
Ftfessli, ubi supra, p. 338. ScAZ.— [One application to 
the pbhtifr for *h% approbation, the abbot of Urspurg 
(in his CKronicOn, ad ann. 1212), says, he himself was 
witness to. ’S^e Krirduin’s Concilia , tom, vi. par. ii. 
p. 1692. The decree of Lucius III. excommunicating 
the Waldensians^ a.n. 1188, is in Harduin, ubi supra, p. 
1878. — Mur. 

* A large proportion! of them got their living by 
weaving ; and hence the sedt was called in some places 
that of the Weavers, in French Titserands, 

3 Moneta, Summa contra Catharas ft Valdenses, p. 
406, 416, and elsewhere. They appear likewise, not to 
have had the same views in regard to ihe possession of 
property, as appears from Stephen de 35orbone, In 
Echard’s Scriptores Dommicani , tom. i. p. 191. 
divides the Waldenses, in other words indeed but 
amounting to the same thing, into the Poor Men of 
Lyons (these were the Ultramontanes), end the Poor , 
Men of Lombardy. The former forbade all possession 
of property, the latter allowed or such possession. 
There are other passages in the ancient Writers Which 
confirm this distinction. . .<* 

* On the various more obscure sects, see Stephen' de ' 
Borhone, in Echard’s Scriptores BomiiUcam, tom. L , 
p. 191.; % r , • 
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less surprising considering the multitude of 
Arians there had been in Italy antecedently 
to this period . 1 

15. In France, a class of persons who 
were called Caputiati from the covering 
worn on their heads, roamed about Bur- 
gundy, the region of Auxerre, and some 
other parts, producing excitement among 
the people. These people wore upon their 
h.ats or caps a leaden image of the Virgin 
Mary; and they wished to restore the pri- 
meval liberty of mortals and universal 
equality, to the exclusion of all subordina- 
tion and civil authority. This madness 
was suppressed by Hugo, bishop of Auxerre, 
not with arguments but by military force. 2 * 
Very different from these were the Apos- 
tolici, whom St. Bernard assailed with 
great earnestness. They bore this name 
generally according to Bernard, their ad- 
versary, because they wished to exem- 
plify in their conduct the apostolic mode of 
living. They were for the most part rus- 
tics and people of low condition, who earned 
their food and clothing by weaving; but 
they had numerous and great friends and 
supporters of every rank and order. Their 
religion, according to the confession of their 
adversary himself, was free from errors, and 
their life was most blameless. Yet (I.) 
they deemed it unlawful to take an oath. 
(2.) They suffered their hair and beards 

1 See Bonacurshs, Manifestation ceresis Catharoruni, 
in D’Achery’s Spicilegium, tom. i. p. 211, new ed. ; 

Gerh, Bergamensis, Contra Catharos et Pasagios 3 in 
Muratori’s Antiq. Ital. Medii JEvi, tom. v. p. 151, &c. 

[Fuessli, in his Kirchen-und Ketzerhistorie der Mit- 
tlern Zeit , vol. i. p. 46, assigns a very probable cause 
of the appellation Pasagini, supposing it equivalent to 

Passagieri and Passagers , i.e. Roamers , in Greek curraroi,; 

which appellation the Greeks had given to a sort of 
Manichmans, according to the account of Peter of Sicily, 
in his History of the Manicheeans, in the Biblioth. Max . 

Patrum, tom. xvi. p. 814. Schl. — [Another conjecture 
is, that they assumed the name of Pasagii, derived from 
the Greek Has ayios, all holy. Their practising cir- 
cumcision will account for their being called Circum- 
cisi, the Circumcised. — Mur. 

* Le Boeuf, Memoires sur V Hist, d' Auxerre, tome i. 
p. 317, &c. [Robert de Monte in his Appendix to 

Sigebertus Gemblacensis, says, the commencement of 
this sect was in the year 1182. — Schl. [See a more 
full account of them in Schroeckh’s Kirdhengesch. vol. 
xxix. p. 636, &C. — Mur 


to grow long. (3.) Though they had se- 
parate dwelling-houses they assembled to- 
gether for labour and for worship. (4.) 
They preferred celibacy to marriage, and 
called themselves the chaste brethren and 
sisters. But (5.) each of the men had 
with him some sister after the manner of 
the apostles, with whom he lived familiarly, 
sleeping in the same chamber, though not 
in the same bed. 8 

16. At the council of Rheims, a.d. 1 148, in 
which Pope Eugene III. presided, a certain 
man named Eon of Bretagne, and who was 
undoubtedly deranged, was condemned. 
Having heard in the common formula for 
exorcising evil spirits, these words pro- 
nounced — “ Per Eum , &c. by him who will 
come to judge the quick and the dead,” he 
concluded from the resemblance between 
the word Eum and his own name that he 
was the person who was to judge the quick 
and the dead. This senseless man should 
have been given over to the physicians, 
and not have been classed among the 
heretics. He died in prison; hut many of 
his followers, who could not be dissuaded 
from reverencing him, were burned at the 
stake. 4 * * * This single example clearly shows 
how little sound sense and correct know- 
ledge of religion then existed, even among 
the rulers of the church. 

j 

3 St. Bernard, Sermo Ixv. in Canticum, Opp. tom. 
iv. p. 1495, &c. ed. Mabilloii. [A similar class of 
people who wished to revive the apostolical mode of 
living, appeared in the neighbourhood of Perigord in 
Guienne, as we learn from the letter of a monk named 
Heribert, inserted in Mabillon's Analecta , tom, ill. p. 
467. But these went still farther. They abhorred 
images and the mass, and had priests, monks, and 
nuns, in their community. Their leader was named 
Lucius, and among their adherents they could reckon 
some of the nobility. — Schl. 

* William of Paris, Hist. Major , p. 68; William 
Neubrigensis, Hist. Rerum Anglicar. lib. i. p. 50; 
Bulaeus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. ii. p. 241. [He was 
a wealthy nobleman, of pleasing address, and drew a 
great number after him. With these he sometimes 
travelled rapidly over the country with great display; 
then retiring to places of obscurity, lived in luxury 
with his attendants. The lawlessness of the party and 
the multitudes who were captivated with them, led to 
his apprehension and imprisonment, and to the execu- 
tion of 10a obstinate adherents. See William Neu- 
brigens.-wfo stspra, and Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. toU 
3o£c. p. '653, &e. — Mur, 
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3. The same pontiffs made every effort 
in their power to sustain the interests of 
the Latins in Syria and Palestine, which 
were now nearly ruined ; for as these pon- 
tiffs had learned by experience the great 
advantage to themselves, and the increase 
of their grandeur and authority, arising 
from these Asiatic wars waged under the 
pretence of religion, they were very solici- 
tous to have them continued. 1 The first 
expedition was proclaimed by Innocent III. 2 
Few however of the Europeans obeyed his 
summons. After various efforts, which 
were fruitless in most countries, some 

the succeeding emperors, as well as most of their ' 
viceroys in the West, were tolerant towards all religions; 
and they encouraged men of talents of every religion, 
warriors, statesmen, physicians, artists of various kinds, 
and men of letters. Hence, in their courts and camps, 
and in places of high trust in every part of the empire, 
were to be found Christians, Mohammedans, Jews, and 
Pagans, all enjoying the free use of their religion. 
Many Europeans, as Marco Paolo, the Venetian, and 
others, travelled freely from the Bosphorus to China ; 
and in no age probably have the Europeans had so free 
access to the central parts of Asia as in this century. 
Genghis himself married a daughter of Prester John, 
and several of his descendants had Christian wives. 
Till near the close of the century most of the Mogul 
princes, though tolerant to all religions, were rather 
partial to that of the Christians. And this afforded to 
the Nestorians (the prevailing sect in those countries) a 
fine opportunity to propagate their religion all over the 
East, and particularly in China. The Roman pontiffs 
also sent not only ambassadors but missionaries, chiefly 
Franciscan and Dominican monks, quite to Pekin and 
China; and in that country they gathered some 
churches, and at length established an archbishop 
(John de Monte Corvino), with several suffragans. 
Much greater success would doubtless have now 
attended the efforts of Christians in China and through- 
out the empire, had they been united. But the Roman 
Catholics and the Nestorians strove to undermine each 
other; and the Tartar Khans were the protectors of 
each in turn against the other. * Moreover the wars of 
these Tartars with the Saracens of Syria and Arabia, 
and with the sultans of Egypt who oppressed the 
Christians of Palestine and the East, led them fre- 
quently to march armies into Syria, and to solicit 
alliances with the Christians of Europe against those 
Mohammedans their common enemies; and this was 
the cause of frequent embassies between the Moguls 
and the European sovereigns. But near the close of 
the century the Mohammedan religion gained the 
ascendancy, especially in the western parts of the 
Mogul empire; and the Khans themselves now leaned 
towards it, and in some instances allowed the Christians 
to be persecuted. In general however this empire was 
favourable to the Christian cause in Asia during this 
century ; and had the Christians who attempted the. 
propagation of their religion possessed more of its true 
spirit, and made united and vigorous efforts, they] 
might probably have now converted more than half of. 
Asia to the Christian faith, and perhaps have established; 
a broad zone of permanent Christian light and influ- 
ence, from Asia Minor quite to the Chinese seas. See; 
Mosheim s Historia Tartaror. Ecdes. cap. fl. p. 29, 
&c. and Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. vol. xxv. p. 191,; 
&c. with the qivil histories; of the Tartars.— Mwr. 
[See this subjedfc treated with hit characteristic research 
and accuracy by Gieseler, in the section xc. of his 
Lehfbuch, #c. Cunningham’s transl. vol. ii. p. 498.; 
I may add mat the travels of the famous Marco Paolo 
^retranslated iixto EWgliSh so early as 1579,, and that 
the most redent &n,d I believe the best edition is that by! 
Marsden, Lon€» Igfli, 4to, with a valuable introduction 
;■ and notes.— -17. , 

\- i 4f stated by toe writers of that age ; see] 

1 -M&miimWatfor, p. 174, 365, and else-;] 

— R. * 


French nobles, having formed a league with 
the Venetian republic, put to sea with a 
very moderate force. The issue of this 
expedition was by no means such as the 
pontiff had anticipated. For these French 
and Venetians did not direct their course 
to Palestine, bu$ to Constantinople, which 
they stormed in the year 1203, for the sake 
of restoring the emperor Isaac Angelus, 
who had implored their aid against the 
violence and usurpations of his brother 
Alexius. The next year a bloody sedition 
took place at Constantinople, in which the 
emperor Isaac died, and his son, Alexius 
junior, was strangled by Alexius Ducas, 
the author of the insurrection. On hearing 
of this parricide the generals of the crusa- 
ders again took possession of Constantinople 
on the 12th of April, a.d. 1204; and put- 
ting the tyrant Ducas to flight, they elected 
Baldwin, count of Flanders, emperor of 
the Greeks. In opposition to this Latin 
emperor, the Greeks created two years after 
another of their own nation, Theodorus 
Lascaris, who fixed his residence at Nice 
in Bithynia. From this period till the 
year 1261 there were two emperors of the 
Greeks, the one a Frank or Latin, and the 
other a Greek, of whom the lattejj resided 
at Nice, and the former made Constanti- 
nople his capital. But in the year 12&1 
the Greek emperor, Michael Palseologiis, 
by means of his General, Cassar Alexius, 
recovered Constantinople, and obliged the 
Latin emperor, Baldwin II. to flee into 
Italy. Thus terminated4he empire of the 
Franks at Constantinople, after it had 
stood fifty-seven years. 3 

4. The next crusade was undertaken by 
the united forces of the Italians and Ger- 
mans under the pontiff Hemorius Ilf. a.d. 
12 17. 4 The commanden-in- chief was An- 
drew, king of Hungary, with whom were 
Leopold of Austria, Lewis of Bavaria, and 
other princes. Andrew after a few months 
returned to Europe. The other generals 
captured the strongly fortified ,aity of Da- 
miefcta in Egypt, a.d„ 1220. But their 


* These events are best stated by Be Fresne, Hist, 
de T Erripirp de Constantinople sow les Emperewrs Fran- 
qois, the first part of which contains Godfrey De 
ViUe-Barduin, one of the French Generals, Hist, de la 
Conqu&te de la Witte de Constantinople par les Franqois. 
This work forms also a part of the great Corpus Histor . 
Byzantin. Paris, 16&7, fol. See also, among others, 
Fontenay, Hist, de WEglise Gatthane , tome x. p. 216, 
&c.; the monk Gunther’s Hist. Captcea Latinis Con- 
stantinopoleos, in Canisius* Lectiones Antique*, tom 
ix. p. 1, &c. See, moreover, the Epistles of Innocent 
III. published by Baluze [and Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Romm Empire , chap. lx. kd. — Mur. 

* This is usually accounted -fixe fifth crusade ; hut its 

results were so paltry that some continental writers do * 
not xeekon it among these expeditions, and ball the 
next crusade of 1228 the fifth. This is the numeratiem s 
of Gieseler — R. 1 , - ^ - v * " * V 'J 
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successes did not continue long; for the 
next year the Saracen fleet completely 
destroyed that of the Christians after having 
cut off its supplies; and this loss, which 
was utterly irreparable, was followed by 
the loss of Damietta and the frustration of 
the high hopes which the Christians had 
indulged. 1 

5. The legates and missionaries of the 
pontiff now enrolled a new army of crusa- 
ders from almost every country of Europe, 
which was both more numerous and more 
respectable, because it was anticipated 
that the emperor Frederick II. would take 
the command of it in his own person. 
Frederick had made such a promise to the 
Roman pontiff, and it seemed unlikely he 
would violate his promise, seeing that he 
had married Jolanda, the daughter of the 
count of Brienne and king of Jerusalem in 
the year 1223, and had received with her 
the kingdom of Jerusalem as her dower. 
But under various pretences the emperor 
long delayed his voyage, and at length in 
the year 1228, after being excommunicated 
by Gregory IX. he set out with a small 
retinue to join the forces which were 
anxiously waiting in Palestine for his ar- 
rival. When he arrived there, instead of 
carrying on the war he terminated it. For 
without the knowledge and contrary to the 

! * See De Vitriaco, FJutoria Oriental, and Marinus 

Sanutus, Secreta, Fidelium Crucis , in Bongarsius’s 
Gesta Dei per Francos. [While the Christians were 
encamped before Damietta, we are told that St. Francis, 
the honest enthusiast who founded the Franciscan 

I order, burning with zeal for the conversion of infidels 
and eager for a martyr’s crown, went to Egypt and 
with a single attendant proceeded from the Christian 
camp towards that of the Saracens. When arrested at 

| the outposts he exelaimed, “ I am a Christian, carry 
me to your Sultan.’’ The Mussulmans did so ; and when 
the Sultan demanded of him who he was, how he came 
there, and who had sent him, he replied that he was 
Francis the servant of Jesus Christ, and that he was 
sent to him by the most high God to teach him and his 
people the way of salvation. Pleased with this address 
the Sultan entered into free conversation with him, and 
found so much amusement in his wild though gentle- 
manly flights of fancy, that he invited him to remain 
with him. Francis replied that he would do so, on 
condition that the Sultan would renounce Mohamme- 
danism and embrace Christianity and would persuade 
his people to do the same ; and added that if the Sultan 
doubted, he might order a great Are to be kindled, into 
which Fi’ancis would plunge himself along with some 
, of the Mussulman priests, and if he perished it might 
be imputed to his sinfulness, but if not then the Sultan 
must be convinced. The Sultan said there were none 
Of his priests who were willing to try the experiment. 
/‘Theft," said Francis, “I will plunge in alone provided 
you will embrace Christif I come out unhurt ” The Sul- 
tan ol^hrtAedthat his subjects would revolt and would kill 
him, if he should renounce their faith. He now offered 
Francis a l^e srnn of money to distribute in charity 
among the Christians, but Francis spurned his money 
unless he would become a Christian. At length the 
Sultan dismissed Mm with a guarc? to conduct him 
safely to the Christiari camp, and at parting requested 
his^ prayers, that God would vouchsafe to show him ; 
which was the true faith and the religion most pleasing 
in his sight. See 3>e Vitriaco, But. Occident . cap. 
xxxii. and Bona venture. Vita S. Francisci, cap. he. sec. ; 
ri. 1 °ii. — Mur. 


wishes of those engaged with him in the 
enterprise, in the year 1229 he concluded a 
peace or rather a truce for ten years, with 
Melic-Camel the Mohammedan sultan ; and 
as the principal condition was that he should 
receive the city and the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem, so soon as the city was transferred to 
him he was crowned king of Jerusalem. 
Having made these arrangements he has- 
tened back to Italy, in order to quell some 
commotions there which the pontiff had 
excited in his absence. This crusade there- 
fore terminated more happily than the 
others. 2 

6. Other less noted and less fortunate 
expeditions to Palestine followed ; as first 
in the year 1239, that of Theobald V. s 
count of Campania and king of Navarre, 
with other princes of Germany and France; 
and then in 1240, that of Richard, count 
of Cornwall, and brother of Henry III. the 
king of England. The result of neither 
corresponded with the preparations made 
for them. In the former, the ambassadors 
of the emperor Frederick in Palestine re- 
newed the truce with the Mohammedans, 
and the rest of the forces were vanquished 
by the barbarians at Gaza, while such as 
survived the slaughter returned to Europe. 
The chief cause of the disaster was the dis- 
cord between the Knights Templars and 
those of St. John of Jerusalem. And 
hence Richard could effect nothing of im- 
portance ; but with the consent of most of 
his confederates he concluded a truce such 
as the state of their affairs would permit 
with the king of Egypt, and returned to 
Europe in the year 124 1. 4 

2 See the historians of the crusades, and the writers 
of the life of Frederick II,; also Muratori, Jnnales 
Italus , and the writers of the history of the Germanic 
empire. [The Pope still considered the emperor as 
excommunicated, notwithstanding he had satisfied the 
demands of the pontiff by performing the crusade. By 
means of the clergy both in Asia and in Europe, the 
Pope exposed him to various dangers and difficulties ; 
he invaded the emperor’s territories in Apulia during 
his absence, contrary to all the rules then in force in 
regard to persons engaged in a crusade; he spread a 
report of his death and sent legates into Germany and 
Denmark to persuade some other person to suffer him- 
self to be set up as emperor in opposition to Frederick. 
These surely were cogent reasons for the valiant em. ■> 
peror to hasten back to Italy, and restrain the haughty 
pontiff within the bounds of his duty. — Schl. [This is 
the fifth crusade of Gieseler and others ; but Gibbon 
and the English historians consider it only as an ordi- 
nary expedition, and do not reckon it among the , 
crusades. — R. 

3 It was Theobald VI. who engaged in this expedi 
tion. He was the posthumous son of Theobald V. who 
died as he was about to embark in the crusade of >.n 
1201. See Fleury, Hist, de t'Eglise, livr. lxxxi. sec 
xxvi. — Mur. 

* The history of these transactions is most accpfe 
rately and faithfully detailed by Gebauer, in his Bisidrt/ 
of Richard the General , written in German, lib. I. p-. 
34, &c. It appears from the epistles of Peter deVii 
that Frederick II. created Richard Ms vieeroy’fbr 
kingdom of Jerusalem, and this, accounts for the at- 
tempts of Gregory IX. to retard his voyagb.* * * * '■ ' 



7- As the affairs of the Christians were 
now declining more and more in the East, 
Lewis IX. king of France, who was en- 
rolled among the saints after his death and 
who is still regarded with peculiar venera- 
tion, in fulfilment of a vow made in his very 
severe sickness a.d. 1248, collected a power- 
ful army and a great fleet and proceeded to 
Egypt, anticipating that the conquest of that 
Country would facilitate the operations of 
war in Palestine and Syria. 1 At first he 
was successful, for he captured Damietta, 
a celebrated city of Egypt ; but the pro- 
gress of the war was most disastrous. The 
Mohammedans intercepted their supplies 
in the year 1250, and famine and pestilence 
1 raged in his camp ; Robert, the king’s 
brother, indiscreetly pursuing the enemy, 
j was slain in battle ; the king himself, two 
of his brothers, and the greatest part of his 
' army, were made prisoners. This magna- 
nimous and heroic monarch, who was also 
j very pious according to the standard of 
that age, was ransomed at a great price, 2 
and after four years spent in Palestine re- 
turned to France with a few followers in 
the year 1254. 3 

8. The king, whose invincible spirit was 
by no means discouraged by these disas- 
ters, renewed the war in the year 1270; 
for he supposed he had not yet fully satis- 
fied his solemn vow to God. Collecting 
therefore an immense fleet, and accom- 
panied by numerous princes and nobles, 
he set sail for Africa, intending to estab- 
blish there an advanced post for the future 
wars in Asia. 4 Immediately on his arrival 
he attacked and carried the fortress of 
Carthage; but soon after a pestilential 
disease swept off the greatest part of his 
forces in the harbour of Tunis, and on the 
25th of August, a.d. 1270, the kin^ him- 
self became its victim. 5 After him no 


l This is reckoned the sixth crusade by all authori- 
ties.— 22. 

* The ransom which together with the restoration of 
Damietta the king was obliged to pay for his liberty 
was 800,000 gold bezants, and not 80,000 as Collier 
( Eccles. History , cent, xiii, vol. i. p. 4-56) erroneously 
reckons. This sum, which was equal then to 500,000 
livres of French money, would in our days amount to 
the value of 4,000,000 of livres, that is, to about 190,000 
pounds sterling. — Macl, 

» Of the 2,800 knights of noble birth who accompa- 
nied the king from France, not more than W0 were 
alive wbefrfie embarked from Palestine on his return. 
Joinville’s Histoive do S. Louis, p. 81, &c. 

4 This is the seventh and last crusade, for though 
Gregory X. endeavoured, at the general council held 
at Lyons in 1274, to organise another crusade, his 
efforts failed and these disastrous expeditions were 
never renewed. When Constantinople was taken by 
%he Turks in 1453, the emperor Frederick XII. and pope 
Nicholas V. united in proclaiming a new crusade; 
but the attempt again proved futile, owing to the 
growing Weakness of the papal power, and the increas- 
ing enlightenment of the people of Europe. — R. 

should be consulted, before all others, His- 
‘ , 1 * , . 


sovereign of Europe dared again to ven- 
ture on an enterprise of so much peril, 
labour, and expense. Hence the kingdom 
of the Latins in the East gradually wasted 
away, in spite of the efforts of the Roman 
pontiffs to preserve it ; and on the capture 
of Ptolemais by the Mohammedans in a.d. 
1291 it became wholly extinct. 6 Among 
the causes of so great a loss, the valour of 
the enemy was one of the least ; the prin- 
cipal causes were, the disunion of the 
Christians among themselves, the extreme 
profligacy of those who called themselves 
Christ’s soldiers, and the ignorance and 
obstinacy of the papal legates. 7 

9. In the West, the fierce people of 
Prussia at the commencement of the cen- 
tury, were still adhering firmly to the 
superstition of their ancestors ; nor could 
the priests occasionally sent among them 
by their arguments and exhortations in- 
duce them to embrace Christianity. Hence 
Conrad, duke of Masovia [in Poland], 
thought proper to apply coercion; and, 
proffering liberal rewards, in the year 
1230 he invited the knights of the Teu- 
tonic order of St. Mary, who on their exclu- 
sion from Palestine had taken up their resi- 
dence at Yenice, to undertake the subju- 
gation of the Prussians and their conversion 
to the Christian faith. They came into 
the country under Herman of Balcke as 
their leader, and after an uninterrupted 
and cruel war of fifty-three years with the 
Prussians, they with difficulty brought 
them to submit to the government of the 
knights, and to allow the Christian religion 
to take the place of that of their fathers. 6 


toire de S. Louis IX. du Nom Roy de Trance , Sente par 
Jean Sire de Joinville , Enrichie de Nouveltes Disserta- 
tions et Observations Historiques par Charles Du Freme , 
Paris, 1668, fol. ; and next the biographers of St. Lewis, 
especially De la Chaize, Bistoire de S. Louis, Paris, 
1688, two vols. 8 vo, and finally, all the writers of 
histories of France [e.g. J. Gifford, Hist, of France, 
vol. i, p. 452, &c. and p. 473, &c. ed. Lond. 1791, 4to. 
— Mur.] Add Menco’s Chronicon, in MatthaPs Ana- 
lecta Veberis JEvi, tom. hi. p. 172, 179 ; Wadding’s 
Annales Minorum, tom. iv. p. 294, &c. et passim. 
Buleeus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 212, 392, &c, ; 
Fontenay, Hist, de VEglise Galliccme, tome xi. p. 337, 
&c. 405, 575. 

6 Matthai, Analecta Veteris JEvi, tom. v. p. 748 ; 
Echard’s Scriptores Dominicani, tom. i. p. 422, &c. ; 
Imola on Dante, in Muratori's Antiq. Mad. Medii JEvi, 
j tom. i. p. 1111,1115. 

j 7 For these legates pursued exclusively the interests 
of the popes and of the Komish clergy ; and they 
laboured, often by harsh means, by imprisonment, and 
' by closing up their churches, to bring the patriarchs 
of Jerusalem and the entire Greek clergy in the coun- 
tries held by the Latins under subjection to the 
Eomish see; and they so irritated the Greeks that 
they were often more friendly to the Mohammedans 
than to the occidental Christians, and would rather 
be subject xo a people who could be satisfied with an 
annual tribute, than live under a spiritual: monarch 
whose avarice, as well as that of his legates, was insa- 
tiable — $chl 

8 gee Matthai, Analecta Vet. JEvi, tom. iii. p. 

' , '■ 4 1 
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From Prussia these knights made inroads 
upon the neighbouring nations, particularly 
upon the Lithuanians ; nor did they cease 
from slaughtering, devastating, and plun- 
dering all before them, till this people also 
feigned a compelled submission, not so 
much to Christ as to these his furious and 
bloody warriors. 1 

10. In Spain the Christian kings of 
Castile, Leon, Navarre, and Aragon, 
waged perpetual wars with the Saracen 
princes who possessed Valencia, Andalu- 
sia, Granada, and Murcia ; and such was 
their success that the territories of the 
Saracens were daily reduced to narrower 
limits, and the boundaries of the Christian 
church extended. The most distinguished 
in these contests were, Ferdinand, king of 
Castile and Leon, who obtained a place 
among the Saints, his father Alphonsus 
LX. king of Leon, James I. king of Ara- 
gon, and some others. 2 In particular, 'this 
James of Aragon, having conquered Va- 
lencia in the year 1236, spared no pains to 
convert to the Christian faith his new sub- 
jects, whom he could not expel from the 
country without serious injury to the 
state. Hence he ordered the Dominicans, 
whom he chiefly used for this purpose, to 
learn the language of the Arabians; and 
he established schools in the island of 
Majorca and at Barcelona for the educa- 
tion of preachers of the Christian religion. 
When these efforts were found to produce 
little effect upon the obstinate people, 
Clement IV. the pontiff, exhorted the king 
to expel the Mohammedans from Spain ; 
and the king was not opposed to the mea- 
sure, hut the nobles frustrated the designs 
of the pontiff and king. 3 

CHAPTER n. 

ADVERSE EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF THE 

CHURCH. 

1,. How great injuries the Christian 
cause sustained in Asia will be manifest 
from what has been said of the Tartars 
and of the unhappy issue of the crusades. 
3Ef the Saracens had imbibed the same 
> ; principles as the Latin Christians of this 

century, they would nor have suffered a 
single Christian to live in all Asia. But 
though they committed various enormities, 
and were not a little vexatious to the 
Christians, yet what to the Romans seemed 
holy and right was by the Saracens 
judged unrighteous and cruel, namely, to 
exterminate with fire and sword those who 
were of a different religion and would not 
abandon it. On the overthrow of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, many of the La- 
tins remained still In Syria, and retiring 
to the rugged mountains of Libanus they 
gradually lost their sense of religion and 
humanity to such a degree, that those who 
remain at the present day seem nearly 
destitute of ail knowledge of God. 4 

2. The Latin writers of those times often 
complain of public enemies of the Christian 
religion, and even of mockers of the Su- 
preme Being. Nor are these complaints 
entirely vain and incredible. For men of 
discernment who critically inspected the 
religion which the Roman pontiffs and their 
servants and friends preached and incul- 
cated as the only true religion taught by 
Christ, and which they maintained by fire 
and sword, might easily be led to believe 
that Christianity was a fabrication, invented 
and propagated by the priests for their own 
advantage ; and especially was such a con- 
clusion easy, as th*ere were none to teach 
them better. Besides, the Aristotelian 
philosophy, which reigned in all the schools 
of Europe and was regarded as identical 
with sound reason, led not a few to discard 
the doctrines commonly held and preached 
respecting divine providence, the immor- 
tality of the soul, the creation of the world, 
and other points, and thus to become pro- 
moters of irreligion.* 

4 Certain tribes of the Derusi or Drusi residing on 

the Libanus and Antilibanus, pretend that they are 
descended from the Franks, and that they were once 
sovereigns of Palestine. These pretensions are some- 
what questionable •, yet it is certain that the descen- 
dants of the crusaders still exist in those regions, hut 
so debased that they more resemble pagans than 
Christians. [A Jesuit missionary in Syria during the 
last century, describing the country and its inhabitants 
(in the Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses, tome i. p. 451, 
&c. ed. Lyons, 1819), says, it is the tradition of the 
country that the Druses are descended from fhe rear- 1 
guard of the Franks, commanded by one Dreux, who 
were cut off in the retreat of the crusaders froip the, 
Holy Land, and compelled to take refuge in the fast- 
nesses of Mount Lebanon. But according to later 
travellers the Druses seem to be a sect of Mohammedan 
rather than Christian origin. See Jowett’s Christian 
Researches m Syria, p. 36. If any descendants of the 
crusaders still exist about Mount Libanus, it is much 
more reasonable to look for them among some of the ; 
sects of Roman Catholics there, as the Maronites, , 

Greeks, or the Syrians, than to suppose they have 
wholly lost their Christian principles and 

Catholic character, and are now ranked amoag Mo- 
hammedans and pagans. — Mur. „ ‘ ' ■ ' ' 1 ' V 

5 Npt to mention St. Thomas’s Symma contra 
: tes and others, the reader may consult Moneta’s 

■ ■ , . . 

684~689 ; Peter of Duisburg’s Ckronicen 
pub|sbed by Hartknoch, Jena, 1679, 4to; 
BMs^obws' History <f the Prussian Church , written 
Ip ^wisn, bobk’L c. 1, p. 33, &c. and Antiquitates 
Prussia*, P* 201, &c. ; Baluze, Miscellanea* 

tana. Yfi. fa 437, 478, 8rc. ; “Wadding’s Annales Miner- 
rterriy torn. 4jr.'pfr«£ 63; 4c. ; Solgnac’s Hist, de Po- 
togne, tome n. p. 388, Ac. 

, \ Besides those Just mentioned, see Ludewig’s Reli- 
quue Manuscrvpfor. Qftrm Mm, tom. i. p. 336, &c. 

* See De Ferrer as, History qf Spam, the whole of 
vol. iv. , * *' " ' " » 

3 See Geddes, History of the Pssmtsiqm cf the Maris* 
eoes, in bis Miscellaneous Trh<Mim-. fc p . **6, &c. 

^ ^ 




Chap, ii.] 


ADVERSE EVENTS OF THE CHURCH. 


3. At the head of all the enemies of 
Christianity stood the emperor Frederick II. 
if credit is to be given to the sovereign 
pontiff Gregory IX. who in the year 1239 
charged him before all the kings and 
princes of Europe with saying, that the 
whole world had been deceived by three 
baratators (that is, impostors), Jesus Christ, 
Moses, and Mohammed. 1 This heavy 
•charge the emperor deemed it necessary to 
refute by a public profession of his reli- 
gious faith. It rested on the testimony of 
some German princes and particularly of 
• Henry Raspo, landgrave of Thuringia, who 
deposed that they had heard Frederick 
' utter such language. 2 Perhaps something 

contra Catharos et Valdenses . who strenuously com- 
bats the enemies of religion in his times. In lib. v. 
cap. iv. p. 416, &c. he disputes at large against those 
i who affirmed that the souls of men perish with their 
bodies. In lib. v. cap. xi. p. 477, he refutes the Aristo- 
i telian philosophers who taught that the world had 
, existed from eternity and would continue to exist 
! eternally. In lib. v. cap. xv. p. 554, he assails those 
j who contemning the authority of the sacred volume j 
subverted human liberty, and maintained the fatal 
necessity of all things, even of crimes. Add Tempier, 

I the bishop of Paris, Indiculum Err ovum, qui a Non- 
nulhs Magistris Lutetia publico primtimque doce- 
bantur , written a.d. 1277, and extant in the Biblioth. 
Pair. Maxima , tom. xxv. p. 233, &c. See also Bulseus, 
Hist. Acad. Paris . tom. iii. p. 433 ; and Du Bois, Hist. 
Eccles . Paris . tom. ii. p. 501. These teachers, it may 
surprise us to learn, taught that all men have but one 
understanding, that all things are controlled by neces- 
sity, that there is no providence of God, that the world 
existed eternally, that the soul becomes extinct, and 
other similar doctrines which they supported by the 
principles of Aristotle. And to screen their lives and 
their safety they defended themselves against their op- 
pressors in the very same manner as the Aristotelians 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries did, namely, 
by distinguishing between theological truth and phi- 
losophical. They said (as we are distinctly told by 
Stephen) — These things are true according to philoso- 
phy, hut not so according to the Catholic faith. 

1 See Matth. Paris, Historia Major, p. 408, 459, Peter 
De Vineis, Epistolee, lib, i. [ Ep. xxxi. See also Kay- 
nald ad ann. 1239, where we find the epistle of Gregory 
IX. addressed to the Christian kings and princes, in 
which he says: “ Probationes in fidei victoriam sunt 
paratse, quod iste rex pestilentiae (namely Frederick), a 
tribus baratatoribus, ut ejus verbis utamur, scilicet 
Christo Jesu, Moyse, et Mahometo totum mundum 
fuisse deceptum, et duobus eorum in gloria mortuis, 
ipsum Jesum, ih ligno suspensum manifeste proposue- 
rirt.” The emperor's defence in answer to the Pope is 
in Harzheim’s Concilia German, tom; iii. p. 562, &c. 
— Schl. [It shouldbe remembered that Frederick had a 
long and violent quarrel with the Popes, and was at 
length excommunicated by them. This letter of Gre- 
gory was written after the emperor’s excommunication 
and in justification of it. It is couched in very angry 
terms, and is a laboured attempt to blacken his cha- 
racter to the utmost ; and this charge of blasphemy Is 
only one among the many accusations heaped together 
by the enraged pontiff, — Mur. 

* Gigas, Flores Temporum, p. 126 j Ayrmann, SgL 
lose jtinlec&otor . tom. i. p. 639, &c. [See also Haren- 
berg’s Hubert, de Secta non Timentium Hearn S'eczelo 
gift, tel enata tel qfficta, &c. Brunswick, 1755, 1 


like this did fall from the lips of Frederick 
when in a violent passion ; for he was not 
unfrequently imprudent, and there were 
among the many learned men who attended 
him, some from the Aristotelian school who 
might have suggested to him such impious 
thoughts. Hence a fabulous story was 
handed down to posterity respecting a 
detestable book On the Three Impostors, 
which was said to have been written either 
by the emperor himself or by Peter de 
Vineis, a native of Capua and a man of 
great credit and influence, who was the 
emperor’s prime minister. 3 

62, &c. In general the testimony of Raspo is that of 
an enemy, and of an enemy who was devoted soul and 
body to the Pope. Such testimony is little regarded in 
a court. Excommunication had now become a little 
too common ; and the Pope must find out something 
new, something which had never before been heard of. 
He therefore represented the emperor, who had made 
himself suspected by his intimacy with Averroes and 
by his rejection of the prevailing superstition, as being 
a blasphemer and an atheist ; and this in order to 
alienate from him those with whom the word excom- 
munication had lost somewhat of its efficacy. — Schl. 

3 See Oudin, Comment, de Scriptor. Eccles. tom. iii. 
p. 66 ; De Sallengre, Memoires ae Hist, et de Litter. 
tome i. par i. p. 366, &c. [The book entitled De Tri- 
bus Impostoribus, sice Tractatus de Fanitate Beligio - 
mm, is really a book which had no existence at the 
time that the most noise was made about it, and was 
spoken of by multitudes before it had been seen by any 
one person. Its supposed existence was probably owing 
to an impious saying of Simeon of Tournay, doctor of 
divinity in the university of Paris in the thirteenth 
century, which amounts to this: “ That the Jewf were 
seduced out of their senses by Moses, the Christians, by 
Jesus, and the Gentiles by Mahomet.” This or some 
expressions of a similar kind were imputed f o the em- 
peror Frederick and other persons, and thft perhaps 
without any real foundation ; and the imaginary book 
to which they have given rise has been attributed by , 
different authors to Frederick, to his chancellor Peter 
de Vineis, to Alphonso king of Castile, to Boccapio, 1 
Poggio, the Aretins, Pomponace, Machiavelli, Erasmus, > 
0 chino, Servetus, Rabelais, Giordano Bruno, Canipa- , 
nella, and many others. In a word, the hook was long | 
spoken of before any such work existed'; hut the ru- 
mour which was spread abroad encouraged some pro- 
fligate traders in licentiousness to compose or rather 
compile a bundle of miserable rhapsodies under the i 
famous title of The Three Impostors, iu order to impose 
upon such as are fond of these pretended rarities. 
Accordingly, the Spacdo della Bestia TriompJiante Qf 
Giordano Bruno and a wretched piece of impieljy, called 
the Spirit of Spinoza, were ' the ground-work hr mate- 

some passages and adding' others, *drew up the" hook 
that now passes under the name of The Three Impos- 
tors, of which I have seen two copies in manuscript but 
■ no printed edition. See La Monnbye*s Dissertation swr 
le Lxpre $e Trois Bmosteurs, published at Amsterdam 
in 1715, at the end of the fourth 'volume of the Mena- 
giand. See also an Answer to this Dissertation which 
was imprudently exposed to the public eye in 1716, 
from the press of Scheurleer in the Hague, and which 
contains a fabulous Story of the origin of the book in 
question. Whoever is desirous of a more ample and a 
very curious account of this matter will find it in the 
late Prosper Maryland's Dictionnaire Historique, tome 
f E. at the article Impostoribus.—Mael. 
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PART II. 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 

CHAPTER I. Pachymeres, it appears that the Peripate- 

the state op eiterattjre and science. *j c Philosophy still had its friends among 
_ rr , , . , , them. Yet others preferred Plato, while 

1.1 he severe adversities to which the the majority assiduously studied the 
Greeks were exposed left them but little younger Platonists, and supposed their 
leisure or resolution for the diligent prose- system would advantageously coalesce with 
cution of learning Yet a thirst for know- that of Aristotle. The writers of sermons 
ledge was not whoUy extinguished among and lives of the saints, the combatants 
them, as is manifest from the writers they against the Latins, and the expounders 
produced m this age. Among their his- of their canon law, need not be enume- 
tonans the most distinguished were, Nice- rated. Among the Syrian Christians the 
tas Ohoniates, George Acropolita , 2 Gre- most distinguished writer was, Gregory 
gory Pachymeres, * and Joel whose Chro- Abulpharajus, Maphrian [eastern primate] 
noiogy is still extant . 4 Er;om some tracts of the Jacobites, a man of superior genius 
of Nicephorus Blemmida ajI^. Gregory and extensive learning, and truly respect- 

, XT . x ~ ‘ ' ** able as a theologian, a historian, and a 

i Nicetas Chomates was a native of Chona (the a#&; nhnnqrmW 6 With -l’ • • 

cient Colosse), ih Phrygja, was educated by his older P mi 0 S 0 Phe r - # With him may be joined 
brother Michael Chonff&tes at Constantinople, where George Elmacm, the author of a History 

°on of tI>e Saracens . 7 

he reth-e^^th^ his 'famUy^to Nice ii^Bithynia^where Sccht, 

I nus, a.d. 1180, to the decease of the Latin emperor and physics, have been published, 

Henry, a.d. 1206, published Gr. and Lat. Basil, ?557, h ^J maXl works of hls are Preserved in 

Paris, 1647, fol. in the Corpus Hist. Byzant . He 
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raws, 1047, 101 . in the Corpus Hist. Byzant . He * 

also wrote Thesaurus Orthodoxas Fidei, which is still Biblwih t0 ™ 6 ** p \.? 7 * A sse r ^ an » 

extant in MS. and the first five books of which in a W Orient Vatic, tom. u. cap. xlu. p. 244. [Gre- 
Latin translation by Morell, were published Paris, ° r Abul-Farai Ibn Hakima, was 

1580, and in the Biblioth. Patr. tom. xxv —A funeral * f !* P hysi , cian ’ who waa a Christian Jew named 

oration on his death by M? oide^bSher,' hBES ^ t K ° ph * was bora 

Choniates, archbishop of Athens, in a Latin transla- Armenia near the screes of 

tion, is printed with his history and also in the Bib- ? wlSf and be «^ e celebrated as a physician 
lioth. Patr. tom. xxv.— Mur. and f learned man. When the_ Moguls overran his 

1 George Acropolita was born at Constantinople and A *2,* 1 2 i 43, he , fled to Antioch with his parents, 

received a learned education. He was sent to the court T o^hL« ai ^ an< J succ ^sively bishop of Guba, 
of Nice when young, a.d. 1228, and continued there ^acabena, Aleppo, and a.d. 1264, Jacobite Maphrian, 
most of his life. He rose to the highesf SvH offices 2 r East, till his death in 1289? The 

in the gift of the emperors, and was much employed hls ,T bl ? h was published was an abridge 

on embassies, and as a special judge or commissioner * , L^ niver . sal hlstory from the creation to the year 
He died a.d. 1282. His history of the oS emnire* ^ 84> w * tten in Arabic and divided into ten 
i from the invasion of the Latins in 1203 to the end of BjWjS . S1X f° the old patriarchs, 

their reign at Constantinople, a.d. 1261, was published kings °5 tbe H f brews ’ and the Chal- 

lmperfect. Gr. and Lai. Leyden, 1614, 8vo, and entire £ nd Grecian monarch*. The 

with notes by Leo Allatius, Paris, 1651, fol subioined ^^th relates to the Romans, the eighth to the Greeks 
to his prolix essay, De Georgiis et Eorum Scriptis.— f e n m? h i to the Arabians, and the 

Mur. s v tenth to the Moguls. The last two Dynasties make 

» Gregory Pachymeres was born at Nice a.d. 1242. and together the most impor- 
ter a good education he became an ecclesiastic at S3i u®? and history he was not 

Constantinople, where he was in high reputation and whU f In + ? ia l of th ® Arabs and Tartars 

rose to the highest offices under the patriarch. He f ba ? s a g ? od autbor £ y * The whole was pub- 

was certainly alive in the year 1308. He wrote the llsbed » Arab. and Lat. by Pocock, Oxford, 1663, 4to, 
El^ory of the Greek empire from a.d, 1258 to 1308, of * be ni .^ th dynasty, 

published, Gr. and Lat. Rome, 1666, and 1669, 2 vols. the best, Dr. Pocock published in 1650, 

f? 1 * Also a paraphrase on Dionysius Areopagita, pub- J ltle ? { . Specimen Historic Arabunu &c. 

Kshed with the works of Dionysius ; likewise a tract ZHt ^fSjL WO f!l. 1S i. an abrld ? ment of a «u*ch larger 
> Cfnthe procession of the Holy Spirit, and an enitome W0 I k ^, Synac wbl ^h was published, Syriac and Latin, 

i ?o«> xSr&i ¥&?£* s° b T 

, 4 Of tbu Joel Kttle is known except that he must tom - f t0 ^_ He »l*o, wrote many theolo- 

have been wijaaesa of the desolations of Constantinonle i nd ° tber works ’ *’ om which Asseman has given 
w t M ^ I2 ? 4 ‘ He wrote a b « ef chronology 4 ©? the ® chr0eckh ’ 8 Kirchengeschichte, vol* 

world firom the creation to a.d. 1204, pubHriied bv 7 ^' % 

Leo Allatius, Or. and Lat. with the works of George ® 0 ^ E . lma cxn was descended from a respectable 

Acropolita, Paris, 1651 Mur. s family ot Syrian Christians which had resided for five 

5 Nicephoros Blemmida was a nreshvter and generations in Egypt, where they had held the offices 

austere monk of Mount Athos, who reWd toe nlS? ^ privy c ^ n cillor. His father, Abuljasi- 

archate of Constantinople hi the year 1255 « a notary , 0 ^. clerk to the council of war for 

sKisfsis firS?i 


Chap, i.] THE STATE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


2. Far happier was the state of learn- 
ing of every kind among the Latins. For 
the kings and princes of Europe, having 
learned by experience what advantages a 
nation may derive from the cultivation of 
learning and the useful arts, invited learned 
men to their territories, stimulated and 
encouraged a thirst for knowledge, and 
rewarded it with honours and emoluments. 
•Those who acquired most glory and fame 
by such patronage were, the emperor Fre- 
derick II. who was himself a man of letters, 
as well as a distinguished patron of all 
sorts of learning, and Alphonso X. the 
king of Castile and Leon. The former 
founded the academy of Naples, caused 
the books of Aristotle to be translated 
into Latin, assembled all the learned men 
he could in his court, and gave many other 
proofs of his very great attachment to learn- 
ing. 1 Alphonso perpetuated his fame by 
composing the Astronomic Tables and 
some other works. 2 Accordingly in this 
century schools of the higher order were 
erected almost everywhere ; various privi- 
leges and immunities were conferred on the 
youth who resorted to them ; and to the 
learned societies, which started up every- 
where, the form of bodies politic was 
granted, and they were privileged with a 
jurisdiction peculiar to themselves. 

3. But in those public schools or aca- 
demies which were founded at Padua, 
Modena, Naples, Capua, Toulouse, Sala- 
manca, Lyons, Cologne, and in other 
places, the whole circle of the sciences 
then known was not taught, but only cer- 
tain parts of it or some particular sciences. 

■ That at Paris which excelled all Others in 
several respects, as well as in the number 
both of teachers and students, was the 
first to embrace all the arts and sciences ; 
and therefore first became a university, or 
as it was then expressed, studium universale . 
Afterwards some others were gradually 
formed upon the same plan. In this 
mother, therefore, of all the European uni- 


versities, the doctors were first distributed 
into four colleges, according to the sciences 
of which they were professors j and these 
colleges afterwards received the name -of i 
faculties. Over each college, one of the 
doctors designated by the suffrages of the 
rest presided for a given time, and was 
called the Dean. 3 , The head of tjhe whole 
university at first was the chancellor, 
namely the'iishop of Paris; but as he 
seemed not adequate to all the duties, a 
rector was afterwards associated with him. 4 
The college of theology was principally 
founded and endowed in the year 1250 by 
Robert de Sorbonne, an opulent and pious 
man and a favourite of Lewis IX. or St. 
Lewis ; and from him it derived the name 
of (Sorbonna) the Sorbonhe, which it has 
retained to the present time. 5 

4. Those who wished to be enrolled 
among the teachers in any faculty, before 
they could obtain their object had to go 
through a long and very difficult process, 
called the [academic] course, and to un- 
dergo various examinations during many 
years. The design of these regulations 
was, to f prevent the excessive multiplica- 
tion of teachers, and to exclude persons 
deficient in knowledge and experience from 
entering upon duties which required the 
most solid acquisitions. Those who satis- 
factorily performed all that was required 
by the rules, were formally admitted to the 
rank of professors, and with certain public 
ceremonies similar to those used in the 
associations of the unlearned artists and 
mechanics, were hailed as Masters, This 
custom first introduced in the preceding 
century by the Jurists of Bologna, was in 
the present century at Paris first extended 
to the Theologians, and afterwards to the 
professors of physic and of the liberal arts. 
And this was the origin of what are called 
academical degrees, which like all human 
institutions have deviated far from their 
original design, and are continually vary- 
ing more and more. 6 


offices under the government, he is careful to avoid all 
terms of reproach when speaking of Mohammed, ms 
religion, and his followers. His history of the Sara- 
cens is in the form of Annals, and extends from the 
death of Mohammed to a.d. 1118. The countries he 
embraces are, Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and Persia. The 
woTk was published with the Latin translation of Er- 
penius, Arabic and Latin, by Golius, Lugd. 1625, fbl* 
Elmacin prefixed to it a chronology from the creation 
to the time the history begins, but which has never 
been published. See Bayle, Dictionnaire, article xs£- 
macin. — Mur. 

i Bulseus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iu. p.115 ; Gian- 
none’s Rutoire de Naples [livr. xvi. chap, in.] tome ii. 
p. 497. gee also the observations of Fabncius, Pio- 
doth. 'Latin. Medii JEm, tom* ii* P* WS* 

, t Antonins, Btblioth. Vetus MispanicO, lib. viii. c. v. 
p. 217, and Be Ferreras, Hist, d' Espagne, tome iv. 
.pw347, &<& 


a This took place about a.d. 1260. See Bulseup, 
Hist. Acad . Paris, tom. iii. p, 557, 564. 

* On this whole subject in addition to Conringius, 
De AntiquUalibus Academicis , which is an incomplete 
work, see De Boulay, [better known by has Latin name 
Bulseus, ] Historia Academia Parisxensis t a copious and 
excellent work in six volumes ; and Hemerseus, De 
Academia Parisians* qualis primo Suit in Insula et 
JEptscoporum Schotts, Paris, 1637, 4to. The writers 
quoted by Conringius are not here enumerated. 

5 See Bulseus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 223; 
Du Fresne, notes to Joinville’s Life of St. Lewis , p. 
36, &c„ [The Revolution put an end to this famous 
theological faculty, and the buildings of the Sorbonne 
are now occupied by the university of Paris.— it. 

6 Besides the writers already referred to, see Itterus, 

De Gradibus Academicis , and Bdhmer, Prof, ad Jm 
Canonicum, p. 14 ; Wood, Antiq. Oxon . toxnf, i. p. 
24; Bulseus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. ii. p, -256, $82 
684, &c. «*r 
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5. The belles lettres did not derive from 
these institutions and efforts so much ad- 
vantage as the other branches of learning 
did. For most of the young men devoted 
themselves to either canon or civil law, 
which opened the way to preferment, and 
wealth; or they attended only to philo- 
sophy, which promised them fame as men 
' of acuteness and genius. The pontiffs 
therefore and the other bishops complained 
bitterly of the neglect of literature and 
1 polite learning, and endeavoured though 
: in vain to divert the youth from the study 
i of law and philosophy, to that of sacred 
i literature and the liberal arts. 1 Still there 
‘are some among the writers of this age 
whom no man of candour can regard with 
contempt. Among the poets, William the 
Briton, 2 Walter Mapes, a Matthew of Yen- 
dome, 4 Alain de l’lsle, Gunther Ligurinus, 5 
James of Vitre, and some others, merit the 
praise of being sprightly and agreeable 
writers. Among the historians, Matthew 
Paris, distinguished for intelligence and 


1 See Buifieus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 265, 

1 inhere is an energetic epistle of Innocent III. Also 
' Wood’s Antiq. Oxon, torn. i. p. 124 ; Imola on Dante, 
in Muratori’s Antiquit. Ital. Medii JEci, tom. i. p. 

j 1262. 

* See Hist, de V Acad, des Inscriptions et des Belles 
! Lettres , tome -\vi. p. 255. &c. [William Bnto or the 
Briton, because born in Bretagne, and hence also called 
: Armoricus. He composed two histories of the French 
king Philip Augustus, in whose court he lived, the one 
in prose, the other in Terse. The first terminates a.d. 

, 1219 ; the latter extends farther, and is entitled Philip- 
pic - In both he copies from Rigord. Both are extant 
, in Du Chesne’s Scriptures Hist. Frandcce , tom. v. p. 
68 and 95, See. — Sckl. 


8 Wolflius, Lectiones MemordbU. tom. i. p. 430. 
[Walter Mapes was an English ecclesiastic, chaplain 
to king Henry II. and afterwards archdeacon of Ox- 
ford. He flourished about a.d. 1210 ; and having spent 
some time at Rome he was well acquainted with the 
corruptions of that court, as well as of the clergy at 
large. His short and satirical poems lash the vices of 
the times, and particularly of the clergy. Wolfius. ubi 
supra , has published six of his pieces, viz. Apocalypsis 
Golice Pontijicis, Ad Impios Prcelatos, Ad Matos Pas - 
tores , Ad Chruti Sacerdotes , Sermo ad Eosdem Prcelatos 
Impios , and Be Malts Romance Curve. — Mur. [For a 
list of the works of this facetious and satirical rhymer, 
see Bale, De Ilkist. Brit. Sctipt. and Tanner's Biblio- 
theca, , &c. The pieces bearing the name of Golias are 
usually ascribed to Walter; but Wharton ( Hist, of 
* Poetry. yqL iii. p, 185) and others are of opinion that 
^ffiere was such a writer as Golias. Walter’s poems 
in Latin rhyming verse, of which he was a very 
rfW *" f, ’ 1 ^ U ltivator. The reader will see some speci- 
style in Croke’s Essay on Latin Rhyming 
1828, p. 95 and 100— R. 
of Vendome (Vindocmensis) is placed by 
. ... ginning of the century, by others in the 
by others near its end He wrote in 
TSSPS& the fiistory of Tobias, father and son, 
Tobiale ; published, Lyons, 1505, and 

* Ckifitfeesf was a schoolmaster at Paris, and then 
Cistercian memki** the diocese of Basle, and flourishe 
about a.d. HHO. His poetic history of the capture < 
Constantinople by the Latins was published by Canisiu 
Lectiones Antiques* tom. w.; send his celebrated poeti 
Life of Frederick Barbcsrossa has been often publishe 
separately, and also in Justin Siuberia Scriptores Ge. 
mantet, p. 407—734 — Mur. 
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good sense, 6 Roderic Ximenius. 7 Rigord, 8 
Vincent of Beauvais, 9 Robert of St. Ma- 
rino, 10 Martin of Poland, 11 Gervais of Til- 
bury, 12 Conrad of Lichtenau, 12 William of 

® Matthew Paris was an English Benedictine monk, 
initiated at St. Albans a.d. 1217. He was a very ex- 
emplary man, in high favour with Henry II. and 
employed by the pope to reform some foreign monas- 
teries. He is accounted the best historian of the middle 
ages, learned, independent, honest, and judicious. His 
great work is his Histona Major, or History of Eng- 
land from the arrival of William the Conqueror in 
1066 to the 43rd year of Henry III. or a.d. 1259, which 
was the year of his death. His Histona Minor is an 
epitome of the preceding. He also composed the lives 
of the two Oflas, kings of Mercia, the lives of the 
twenty-three abbots of St. Albans up to his time, like- 
wise Additions to ins Histona Masor, and a chronicle 
from the creation to William the Conqueror. Hi? 
works were best published by Wm. Watts, D.D. London, 
1640, 41, 2 vols. fol. — Mur. 

7 Roderic Ximenes or Simonis was a Spaniard o '* 
Navarre, educated at Paris, and archbishop of Toledo 
from a.d. 1208 till his death, a.d, 1247. He wrote the 
history of Spain from the arrival of Hercules there to 
the year a.d. 1243, which he called the Histona Go - 
thica. As amplications of this he wrote a history of 
the Ostrogoths from a.d. 453 to 555 f a history of’ the 
Huns and Vandals from their origin to a.d. 555; a 
history of the Arabians from a.d. 570 to a.P. 1150; 
and a Roman history from king Janus to the emperor 
Augustus. The whole was published by Andreas 
Schott, Hispania Illustrate, tom. ii. p*. 26, &a. Francf. 
1603. — Mur. 

8 Hist, de l’ Acad, des Inscript, etdes Belles Lettres, 
tome xvi. p. 243, &c. where also William of Nangis is 
treated of. [Rigord was probably born in the south 
of France, of Gothic extract, a physician, historian, and 
a clerk of St. Denys. He wrote the life of Philip 
Augustus, king of France, in prose, which William 
Brito follows in his poetic history. It is in Du Chesne’s 
Scriptores Hist. Francicce, tom. v. p. 1, &c. — Mur. 

9 Vincent of Beauvais was sub-prior of a Dominican 
cloister at Beauvais, and tutor to the sons of St. Lewis. 

He probably died about a.d. 1264. By direction of the 
king he wrote a huge work of vast reading and little 
judgment, a kind of encyclopedia, entitled Speculum 
Nat ur ale, Boctrinale, et Historiale. The first part 
treats of natural history, geography, and chronology ; 
the second of theology, philosophy, and all the othei 
sciences ; the third is a general history of the world. 

A’ fourth part, probably by a later author, entitled 
Speculum Morale, treats of practical religion. The 
whole was printed at Douay, 1624s in 4 vols. fol. See 
Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. vol. xxiv. p 445, &c. — Mur. , 

M See LC Bceuf, MSmoires pour l’ Hist. d\ f duxerre, 
tome ii. p. 490, where he also treats learnedly of Vin- 
cent of Beauvais, p. 494. 

11 Martin Polanus, or of Poland, was a native of 
Troppau, in Silesia, then a part of Poland, and a Do- 
minican monk there till he went to Rome, and was 
there made chief penitentiary under the pope for many 
.years. At last he was appointed archbishop of Gnesen, 
in Poland, and of course primate of that kingdom, but 
died on his way thither, a.d. 1278. He wrote a chro- 
nicle of the pontiffs and emperors from the Christian 
era to a.d. 1287, which was continued by another hand , 
to a.d. 1285, often published but of little value. He , 
also wrote an index to the Decretum of Gratian and 
the Decretals, and several sermons. See Sehroeckh, 
ubi supra , p. 521. — Mur. 

18 Gervais of Tilbury was nephew to Henry II. king 
of England, and born at Tilbury in Essex. He 
rished a.d. 1210. Henry II. made him marshal of • 
Aries in France, and Otho IV. emperor of Germany, ' 
made much of him. To amuse the emperor he wrote ; 
his Otia Imperialist, published by Leibnitz in his Scrip- 
tores Rerum Brunsuic. tom. i. Several others of Ms y 
historical works still exist in manuscript.— Mur r ' r 

18 Conrad of Lichtenau or Conrad Urspergensis, 1 
served first in the court of the emperor Henry #1. 1 
became a priest a.d. 1202, a Pr&mornsfcratemsian meuak;f 
in 1205, and abbot of a monastery at Hrsperg oxr Avers- 1 
berg in Swabia, a.d. 1215. He resided some time ai ' 
J Rome in early life, and died a.d. 1240. ' HiSr Chrohiri^i | j 
l. , \ % v A i 
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Nangis, 1 and some others, deserve to be best of them, are all jejune and barbarous, 
mentioned. Those who composed lives of This is manifest from the one who had the 
the saints detail rather the superstitions highest reputation, and whose work was 
and misfortunes of the times than the taught in all the schools from this century 
achievements of the eminently pious, on to the sixteenth, Alexander de Villa 
Among these writers, James of VitrS [de Dei, a Franciscan monk. His Doctrinal e, 
Vitrraco] stands prominent, who was like- composed in the year 1240 in what are 
wise author of a History of the Lombards, called Leonine verses, involves the rules of 
full of insipid stories. 2 grammar in more nonsense and darkness 

| * 6. To Greek literature some attention than can wellj be supposed by one not ac- 
was paid by Roger Bacon, a man of extra- quainted with the book, 
ordinary genius, by John Balbus, 3 Robert 7- The Latins who had before followed 
Capito, and a limited number of others, various philosophers, gradually submitted 
The Hebrew language and theology had themselves in this century exclusively to the 
still fewer cultivators. Yet we learn that authority and the principles of Aristotle. 
Raymund Martini, the intelligent author Certain books of Aristotle, especially his 
of the Pugio Fidei, Bacon, Capito, and a Metaphysics, were read in Latin and pub- 
few others, were no inconsiderable prof- licly explained to the students at Paris, 
cients in such learning. The Arabic near the commencement of this century. 5 
lano-ua^e and literature were studied by But as it appeared that from these books 
many of the Spaniards, but especiallv by Almeric had derived his errors respecting 
the Dominican monks, to whom the Chris- God and some other subjects, the council 
tian kings of Spain committed the instruc- of Sens in the year 1209 publicly decreed 
tion of the Jews and Arabians resident in that, these books should be disused. Yet 
Spain. 4 The Latin grammarians, even the a few years afterwards, a.d. 1215, the 

r logic of Aristotle was again introduced 

from Belus, king of Assyria, to a.d. 1229, is useless for into the university of Paris, while his 
ancient history, but valuable for the times within his physical and metaphysical books Were Still 

excluded. 7 Subsequently the emperor 
foi. with those of Regino and Lambert of Aschaffen- Frederick II. who was a great friend to 

burg. — Mur. _ . learning, ordered the books of Aristotle 

i William of Nangis, a Benedictine monk of St. o’ . 

Denys, Paris, flourished a.d. 1301, and wrote a Chro- and of Other ancient philosophers to be 

nicie from the creation to a.d. 1301 ; also the life of translated, some from Arabic and others 
Lewis IX. and that of Philip III. kings of France. * n , • . T ruai-Rrms 

The Chronicle was published by D* Achery, Spidiegmm, from Greek mto Latin, by selected persons 
tom. xi. p. 405, and the two biographies by Duchesne, (as he expresses it 8 ) well skilled in each. 
Scriptores Bist. Franc . tom. v.-^Mur. language. And as this translation was re- 

tSJfe commended by the emperor him^f to the 
Voragine, who composed the Historia Lombardica, a& university of Bologna, and doubtless tO 
is i correctly stated .in chap. .11. . 45. toes de otJiars a ] SOj t he influence of Aristotle was 

monkl^rovincial ofKTorder for Lombardy, general of increased immensely in all the schools of 
the order, archbishop of Genoa. He flourished a.d. Europe. And this influence was much ex- 
1290, is said to have favoured the emperor against the , S qnhsprment Latin 

pontiffs, and died about A.D. 1298.* He was a pious and tended by the many SUDSequent -L»atin 
charitable man, but credulous and a great collector of — — 

gjSSM g£S& •S’&JSiffoRSSfS SSL**, ^.^^4 

Varrawrio a sea-port town near Genoa. So popular was Oedis Philippi Regis f rancor, ad ann. 1209, in 1>U 
h*s worthless History that it was called the Legenda Chesne’s Scriptores Hid- Franc, p. 119) expressly 
iLr^lnd abwrfi^v Sre^m^ofitai^d says: They were brought from Constantinople, and 
prKX^S mi. tot® translated oat of 0reek into Latin. [See note 1. p. 400, 

English, end one of the grartwt writies cf Ca^ton'e. above.--^. ^ ^ ly p . 19s> h!s SsBaiul 

further piticuS respecting Chis Causa Defender, Opp. 

■ iT — — — I 

- vol i n 583 &c R torn* vui. cap. ui. sec. 7, p» 7o. 

s TMs John, who is sometimes called John de Balbis ! 8 Peter de Vineis, Epistote, Ub. iii. Ep. Ixvu. p. 

[ or De Jan u a . that is* Genoa, cannot well be placed in 503, &c. This ypistle is directed -dd Magwtro? tt 
this lisfe. For he says of near the beginning : Scholctres Bononienses. But it is probable the emperor 

CjithnUrcm Ta general L s tip dictionary} ! sent similar epistles to the other schools m Europe. It 
:• . eSSSi is commonly said that Ifrederick caused Latin tfagsla. 
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translators of some of the works of Aristotle, 
such as Michael Scot, Philip of Tripoli, 
William Fleming, and others, though all 
of them were deficient in knowledge and 
in acquaintance with the languages. 1 

8. Aristotle reached the summit of esteem 
and reputation when the mendicant orders, 
the Dominicans and Franciscans, embraced 
his philosophy, taught it universally in the 
schools, and illustrated it by their writings. 
For these monks from this time onward 
stood foremost in learning both sacred and 
profane in Europe, and were followed by 
nearly all who would rise above the vulgar 
in knowledge. The first persons who pub- 
lished expositions of Aristotle were Alex- 
ander Hales, an Englishman and a Fran- 
ciscan doctor at Paris, who acquired the 
title of the Irrefragable Doctor ; 2 and Al- 
bert the Great, a German Dominican and 
bishop of Ratisbon, a man of superior ge- 
nius and the guide of the age in which he 
lived. 8 After these a pupil of Albert, 4 
Thomas Aquinas, a Dominican, who was 
the great luminary of the schools and was 
called the Angelic Doctor, exalted the 
glory of Aristotle more than all others. 
For he expounded his books both orally 
and in writing, and also caused a new Latin 
translation of his works to be made by one 
of his associates, more correct and more 
perspicuous than the former. 5 Through 
the influence of these men therefore and a 
few others, notwithstanding the opposition 
of many divines and the disapprobation of 
the pontiffs, Aristotle became the dictator 
in philosophy among the Latins. 

9. There were however some persons in 
Europe of superior genius and penetration, 

1 Concerning these translators of Aristotle, see 
Wood’s Anti £. Oxon. tom. i. p. 119 ; and Jebb’s JPrcef. 
ad Opus Magus Rogeri Bacom, Lond. 1733, fol. I will 
subjoin the opinion of Bacon, a very competent judge, 
concerning these translations of Aristotle, as taken by 
Jebb from a manuscript, If 1 had control over these 
books of Aristotle (the Latin translations), I would 
caitse them all to be burned; for it is a loss of time to 
study m them, and a cause of er? or and a furtherance 
of ignorance beyond what can well be expressed. 

* See Wadding’s Annales Minorum, tom. iii. p. 233, 
i &<M Bulseus, Hist . Acad . Paris, tom. iii. p. 200, 
65®, &c. ? 

s ' * Fabricius, Bib. Lat. Medii Mvi, tom. i. p. 113, &c. 

v '* This is according to the opinion of the Domini- 
‘ : cwttsydxich appears most probable. See Anton. Touron, 
! f me de S. Thomas, p. 90. But the Franciscans eagerly 
i v^ntaaned that Thomas was a pupil of Alexander 
v Wadding’s Annales Minor um, tom. iii. 

V. 133, &<& 

’ , JN’ 80 ®* ^PPose that the author of this new 

- Latin version of the works of Aristotle, which Thomas 
^ was William de Moerbeka, 
& Dominicans of Flanders, well acquainted with both 
Latin ana Greek and archbishop of Corinth. See 
Lcnard s Scrtfitores JDommicani, tom. L p. 388, &c. ; 
Oudra, Comment. 3d Scnptor. JEccles. tom. iii. p. 468 ; 
Foppens, BxbMath, Belgica, tom. i. p. 41 6. But others, 
though supported by fCWer authorities^ attribute the 
work to Henry Kosbein whb Was also a Dominican. 
See Echard’s Scriptores Dornffitik tom. L p. 469, &o. 


who, while they valued Aristotle highly, 
wished to extend the boundaries of human 
knowledge, and were disgusted with the 
meagre and jej une method of philosophising 
derived from the books of Aristotle. 6 
Among them the following obtained very 
deservedly the highest reputation, namely, 
Roger Bacon, an Englishman and Fran- 
ciscan monk called the Admirable Doctor; 
an extraordinary man, skilled far beyond* 
the standard of his age in philosophy, ma- 
thematics, chemistry, the mechanic arts, 
and in various languages, and also much 
renowned for his important discoveries; 7 
Arnold of Villa Nova, a Frenchman as 
many believe, though some make him a 
Spaniard, greatly distinguished for his 
knowledge of the medical art, philosophy, 
chemistry, poetry, languages, and of many 
other things ; 8 and Peter de Abano or de 
Apono, an Italian and a physician of Padua, 
surnamed the Reconciler on account of the 
book he wrote entitled, the Reconciler of 
the Differences among Philosophers and 
Physicians ; a man of acuteness and pro- 
foundly read in philosophy, astronomy, the 

6 Roger Bacon, quoted by Jebb in the preface to 
Bacon’s larger work, says ; “ Never were there so great 
an appearance of wisdom and so great ardour in study, 
in so many faculties and so many countries, as during 
the last forty years ; for doctors are scattered every- 
where — in every city, in every castle, in every borough, 
students, principally under the two orders (i.e. the 
Dominicans and the Franciscans who were almost the 
only people that pursued literature), which was never 
the case till within about forty years ; and yet never 
were there so great ignorance and so great misappre- 
hension. The mass of students doze and yawn like 
asses over the bad translations (he alludes to the books of 
Aristotle, the translations of which he would censure 
as being ridiculous and exceedingly faulty), and waste 
altogether the time, labour, and expense, they lay out 
upon them. Appearances are all which engross their 
attention ; and they care not what it is they know, but 
only to appear very learned before the senseless multi- 
tude.” 

. 7 That such was his character strikingly appeal's 
from his Great Work ( Opus Majus) as it is called ad- 
dressed to the Roman pontiff, Clement XV. and pub- 
lished by Stephen J ebb, M.D. from a Dublin manuscript 
with a learned preface and notes, London, 1733, fol.; a 
work well worth perusing. The other works of Bacon 
which were numerous still remain for the most part in 
manuscript. See concerning him Wood’s Antiq. Oxon. 
tom. i. p. 136, &c.; Wadding's Annales Minorum, tom. 
iv. p 264, &c. tom. v. p. 51 ; Gale, Ad Jamblichum de 
Mysteriis Mgyptior. p. 235 ; Nouveau Diction. Histor. 
et Cnt. tome i. art. ifaco, p. 3, &o. [Rees’ Cyclopaedia , 
art. Roger Bacon. — Mur. 

m 8 See Antonius, Biblioth, Veins Hispanica , tom ii. 
lib. x. cap. i. p. 74; Joseph, Vie d* Arnaud de Ville- 
neuve , Aix, 1719, 12mo ; Niceron, Memoires des Hommes 
Illustres , tome xxxiv. p. 82; Ey meric, Direeforium 
Inqumtorum, p. 282, where there is an account of his 
errors. [Arnold or Arnaud de Villeneuve was born 
about the middle of this century, studied at Paris and 
Montpelier, visited the schools in Italy and in Spain, 
where he studied physic under Arabian masters and 
learned their language. His reputation was very high 
as a physician and a scholar. At Paris be uttered so 
freely his opinions of the monks and the mass as to* 
bring himself into danger, and he retired to the voifrt ' 
of Frederick of Aragon. He died about a.d. 1312. His 
works which were numerous were collected and pub- 
lished at Lyons, 1520, fol. and at Basle* 1585, * See 
Rees’ Cyclopedia, art. Arnaud. — Mur. 
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medical art, and mathematics. 1 But all 
these received this as the reward of their 
talents and industry, that they were ranked 
by . the ignorant multitude among ma- 
gicians and heretics, and hardly escaped 
being burned at the stake. Bacon was 
confined many years in a prison ; and both 
the others after their death were, by the 
Inquisition, judged worthy of the fiames. 

* 10. In what manner theology was taught 

will be stated in a subsequent chapter. 
The science of law, now divided into sacred 
1 or canon law and civil, was prosecuted by 
1 vast numbers ; but each was disfigured and 
obscured rather than elucidated by nume- 
rous silly expositions. Several persons 
undertook to collect what are called the 
decretal epistles of the pontiffs, which con- 
stitute no small part of the canon law. 2 
The most distinguished in this labour was 
Raymund of Pennafort, a Catalonian and 
general of the Dominican order. He com- 
piled his work under the direction of Gre- 
gory IX. and divided it into five books. 
Gregory directed this to be annexed to the 
Decretum of Gratian, and to be expounded 
in all the schools. 3 Near the end of the 
century Boniface VIII. caused a new col- 
lection to be made, which being subjoined 
to the five previous books is called the sixth 
book of the Decretals. 4 


* Of him no one has written with more industry than 
Mazzuchelli, Notizie Storiche e Critiche interns alia 
Vita di Pietro d' Abano, in Calogera’s Opuscoli Scien - 
tifici e Filologici, tom. xxiii. p. 1— 54. [He was born 
at Apono or Abano, a village near Padua, about the year 
1250, studied Greek at Constantinople and medicine 
and mathematics at Paris, and taught medicine at 
Padua. He was prosecuted by the Inquisition as being 
a magician at the time of his death, a.d. 1315. His 
book entitled Conciliator ■, &c. discusses more than 200 
questions and problems, chiefly medical, but others phi- 
losophical, astrological, &c. It was first published, 
Venice, 1471, fol. and frequently afterwards. Bayle’s 
Dtctionnaire, art. Apone, and Schroeckh’s Kirchen- 
gesch. vol. xxiv. p. 539, &c. — Mur. 

* Concerning them see Bulseus, Hist Acad . Paris. 
tom. iii. p. 98, &c. 

8 Gerh. von Mastrlcht, Hist. Juris Eccles. sec. 
cccliii. p. 384 ; Chiflet, He Juris Utriusque Architec- 
ts, cap. vi. p. 60, &c.; Bchard and Quetifs Scriptores 
Dominicani, tom. i. p. 106, &c.; Acta Sanctor. Ant- 
werp. tom. i. Januarii, ad diem vii. p. 404, &c. 

* The five books of the decretals are digested under 
a series of Tituli, and divided into books according to 
the order of subjects. The Liber Sextus Hecretalmm 
pursues the same arrangement, and therefore is divided 
into five books. Subsequently another collection was 
made by order of Clement V. called Clementina, which 
is divided also into five books. Several smaller collec- 
tions afterwards made, first by John XXIL and then 
by various pontiffs, are not so digested, but are thrown 
together promiscuously and are therefore called Extra- 
mgantes . The Decretum of Gratian, the five books of 
Decretals by Gregory, and the others mentioned in this 
note, constitute the Corpus Juris Canonici. The volu- 
minous expositors of the Canon Law do not comment 
upon all the books now enumerated in their order, but 
they follow the five books of the Decretals regularly 

" i tbrohgh, and introduce what occurs i& Gratian, the 
Liber Sextus, Sea. at the proper places ; thus their 
^commentaries are always divided into five parts and 
are generally in five vote. fol. — Mur. > , 


CHATTER II. 

HISTORY OP THE TEACHERS AND GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE CHURCH. 

1. Both tbe Greek and Latin writers 
censure and condemn without reserve the 
iniquities and vices of their bishops and 
religious teachers; nor will any one ac- 
quainted with the events of this period pro- 
nounce their complaints excessive. 6 Some 
men of high rank attempted to heal this 
malady which from the head diffused itself 
throughout the body; but their power was 
inadequate to so arduous a task. The 
Greek emperors were impeded by the cala- 
mities of the times, and the Latins, on 
account of the power of the Roman pontiffs 
and the superstition of the age, could effect 
nothing of importance. 

2. A vivid picture of this is presented to 
us by the history of the Latin pontiffs. For 
all who had any share in the government 
of the church were like sovereign lords, at 
least in their feelings and disposition. 
They stoutly maintained with violence and 
menaces, with both wiles and weapons, 
those fundamental principles of the papal 
canon law, that the Roman pontiff is the 
sovereign lord of the whole world, and that 
all other rulers in church and state have so 
much power and authority as he sees fit t© 
permit them to have. Resting on this eter- 
nal principle as they conceived it to be, the 
pontiffs arrogated to themselves tbe abso- 
lute ‘power not only of conferring sacred 
offices or benefices as they are called, but 
also of giving away empires and divesting 
kings and princes of their crowns and 
authority. The more intelligent indeed 
for the most part considered [general] 
councils as superior to the pontiffs ; and 
those kings and princes who were not 
blinded by superstition restrained the pon- 
tiffs from intermeddling with worldly or 
civil affairs, required them to be contented 
with the regulation of things sacred while 
they maintained their own power to the 
utmost of their ^ability, and even claimed 
for themselves supremacy over the church 
in their respective territories, 6 But they 


5 , See the expressive letter of the pontiff Gregory IX. 
to .the archbishop of Bourges a.d. 1227, for correcting 
the vices of all orders of the clergy, published by Sam- 
martbanns, Gallia Christiana, tom. ii. Appendix, p. 

21, &c. See also Du Fresne’s notes to the life of St. 
Lewis, p. 99, where he treats especially of, the disorders 
of the court of Rome. 

6 As specimens the reader may peruse file letters of 
Innocent III. and the emperor Otho IV. published %■ ■ 
Gebauer, in his German History of the Emperdr „ v 
Richard, p. 611, 614. And the French and '’VtatiMh 
kings, as well as some others, were equally actiynwiih^ s' 
Otho in, defending their rights against the ' s ^ 
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had to do these things cautiously, if they 
would not learn by experience that the 
pontiffs had long arms. 

3. In order to lord it more absolutely 
and more securely over both church and 
state, the pontiffs claimed in particular the 
right of appointing all presiding officers in 
the church of every rank and description, 
bishops, abbots, canons, &c. at their dis- 
cretion. Thus they who had formerly 
contended with so much zeal for the free 
election of presiding officers in the church 
against the encroachments of emperors and 
kings, now themselves prostrated all right 
of free elections; and either reserved to 
themselves the richer benefices, or provided 
for the vacant churches bv assigning to 
them their dependants ana friends; and 
they even set aside prelates who were duly 
■ elected in order to substitute others in their 
places. 1 The pretence was, care for the 
safety of the church and fear lest heretics 
should creep into the fold of Christ. 2 Inno- 
cent III. first assumed this power, and 
after him Iionorius III. Gregory IX. and 
others. But the progress of this usurpa- 
tion was resisted in some measure by the 
bishops who had before been accustomed 
to confer the smaller benefices, but most of 
all by the kings of Prance and England, 
who issued their complaints, their edicts, 
and their laws on the subject. 3 In particu- 
lar Lewis IX. or St. Lewis, king of Prance, 
in the year 1268, before he embarked in 
his crusade, published the famous ordinance 
called by the French the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, by which he carefully secured the 
rights of the Galiican church against the 
machinations of the pontiffs. 4 This vigi- 
lance rendered the pontiffs more cautious 
and slow in their proceeding, but it did not 
divert them from their purpose. And 
Boniface VIII. declared boldly and dis- 
tinctly that the whole church is under the 
control'of the pontiffs ; and that kings and 
patrons and religious bodies have only the 

■ 

_ 1 A* great many examples of such Provisions and 
Reservations can be collected in this century. See 
MnceUemea* tom. vii. p. 443, 466, 470, 488, 491, 
*' Gallip Christiana , toirf. i. p. 69, Appendix : 


i v • 9 9 Xia.ua.ui a r lew vj me iKlia- 

' m Ages, chap, vii. par. ii. vol. ii. p. 10, 8th ed.; Gian- 
Iftorm Civile di Napoli , lib. xiv. cap. iii. sec. ii. 

* naocent in Baluze, Miscella - 

^ #***• Paris, tom. iii. p. 659, 

: efci^ytom. ivsp.-911, &c. 

Writers on the ecclesiasti- 
, u6i tom. iii. p. 

•Li 


powers which the vicars of Christ choose to 
give them. 

4. The legates sent into the different 
provinces by the pontiffs eagerly imitated 
their masters ; for they unhesitatingly in- ! 
vaded the rights of religious bodies, and 1 
conferred the lesser benefices and sometimes 
the larger also at their pleasure, on those | 
whom they favoured on account of their 
money or for other reasons ; 5 they extorte4 
money in various ways and often in such as 
were most iniquitous; they deceived the 
unguarded by forged [papal] briefs and by 
other artifices; they not unfrequently dis- 
turbed the public tranquillity and put 
themselves at the head of factions; they 
carried on a most scandalous and wicked 
traffic in relics and indulgences, and did 
other things even worse than these. And 
hence all the writers of those times are full 
of complaints of the crimes and villanies of 
the papal legates. 6 Alexander IV. was 
accordingly compelled in the year 1256 to 
issue a severe edict against the fraud and \ 
avarice of legates ; 7 but men who had in- 1 
fluence in the court of Rome a and were : 
supported by powerful friends could easily 
evade its force. 

5. From the ninth century onward no 
additions of any consequence had been 
made to the wealth and patrimony of the 
church of Rome; but in this century under 
Innocent III. and afterwards under Nico- 
laus III. very large accessions of property 
were obtained, partly by force of arms and 
partly by the munificence of emperors and 
kings. As soon as he was consecrated. 
Innocent brought under subjection to him- 
self the prefect® of the city of Rome, who 
hitherto had sworn fealty to the emperor, 
and also the senator. He next recovered 
the marquisate of Ancona, the duchy of 
Spoleto, the county of Assissi, Montebello, 
and many other cities and fortresses, which 
as he asserted had been rent from the pa- 
trimony of St. Peter. 9 Frederick II. also 
to secure the favour of the pontiff in his 
contest with Otho IV. was very liberal to 
the Romish church, not only giving very 

5 Examples maybe seen in Baluze, Miscellanea, tom . 
vii. 437, 475, 480, &C. 

6 In place of all other writers, the single and excel- 
lent historian Matthew Paris may be consulted, Histo- 
ria Major , p. 313, 316, 549, and p. 637, where he says : 

“ The legates, whoever they may be, and all papal nun- 
cios, are wont to impoverish all the countries they , 
enter, or in some way to throw them into disorder.’* 
See also Bulseus, Hutoria Acad, . Paris, tom. iii. p. 
659, &c - - 

7 It was published by Larni, j Belicue Eruditor. tom. 

iii. p, 300. / ' 

8 At that period one map possessed aE the powers pf 1 
the Roman senate, and acting in their place bore the* 
tilde of the Senator.-^ 0ur. 

9 See Pagi, Breviarium Romahor. Pontif. tom. Ifi.W 
161, &c.; Muratpri, Jntiq. Habeas, tom. U SpC 
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valuable lands to Richard, the pontiff’s 
brother, 1 but permitting Richard count of 
Fondi in the year 1212 to bequeath all his 
property to the church of Rome. 2 * _ He 
likewise confirmed the donation of Matilda. 
Afterwards Nicolaus III. would not crown 
Rudolph I. until he had in the year 1278 
i confirmed and acknowledged all the claims 
| of the church, including many which were 
..quite dubious ; and the princes of the Ger- 
man Roman empire were required to do 
! the same. Having obtained this [general] 

I acknowledgment, Nicolaus reduced to sub- 

i 'ection many cities, villages, and towns of 
taly which had hitherto been subject to 
! the emperors, and particularly the whole of 
Romandiola and Bologna. Thus it appears 
from a full view of the subject, that it was 
under these two pontiffs the Romish church 
attained by force, cunning, and manage- 
ment, to that extensive temporal dominion 
which it possesses at the present day. 8 

6. Innocent III. who governed the Latin 
church [from a.d. 1198] till the year 1216, 
was learned according to the conception of 
that age, and also laborious, but rough, 
cruel, avaricious, and arrogant. 4 He 
adopted the principles of Gregory IX. and 
claimed absolute dominion, not only over 
the church but also over religion and the 
whole world. He therefore created kings 
both in Europe and Asia according to his 
pleasure. In Asia he gave a king to the 
Armenians. In Europe he conferred the 
honours, of royalty a.j>. 1204 on Primis- 
laus the Duke of Bohemia; in the same 
year by his legate he placed a royal crown 
on Johannicius, duke of the Bulgarians and 
Walachians; and in person crowned at 
Rome and saluted as king, Peter II. of 
Aragon, who had rendered his dominions 
tributary to the church. 5 * Many other 
proofs of his claiming such absolute power 
over all the world while Europe remained 
silent and amazed, may be easily gathered 
out of his Epistles. 

7. Not content with these acts of sove- 
reignty he compelled emperors and the 
greatest monarchs of Europe to fear and 
respect the power of the Romish church. 
Near the commencement of the century 
when Philip duke of Swabia and Otho IV. 
the third son of Henry the Lion, contended 
for the empire of Germany* he at first 
favoured the side of Otho and terrified 
Philip with his denunciations; and on the 

1 jRCuratori, Antjq. Italica, tom, ▼* p. 65 A 

s Raynald’s Continuation of Baronins* Annals , ad 

\ ► inn. 1212, sec. ii; 

i? 1 , * * See Reynold, tcH suprp, ad ann. 1278, sec. 47, &c. 

> ,4 Use Matth. Paris, Histories Mcyor, p. 206, 230. 

; * Mhrhtori, 4miq. Ital. MedUMvi* tom. vi. p. 116; 

HMoire d’Mspagne, tome iv. p. S. 


death of Philip a.d. 1209 he placed the 
imperial diadem upon Otho at Rome. But 
as Otho would not comply in all things with 
his wishes, he changed his mind and pro- 
nounced him unworthy of the throne ; and 
in the year 1212 substituted in his place 
Frederic II. his own pupil, son of Henry 
VI. and king of the two Sicilies.® Philip 
Augustus, king of France, he excommuni- 
cated for having dismissed his wife, Isem- 
burgis, daughter of the king of Denmark, 
and marrying another woman ; nor did he 
cease to harass the king with anathemas till 
he received back his former wife. 7 

8. But no one suffered more disgrace- 
fully and severely from the arrogance of 
Innocent, than John, surnamed Lackland, 
the king of England and [lord of] Ire- 
land. He resolutely withstood the port- 
tiff, who had designated Stephen Langton 
to be archbishop of Canterbury. The 
pontiff therefore first excommunicated him 
in the year 1208; and afterwards, in the 
year 1211, absolved the English and Irish 
from their oath of allegiance to the king ; 
and finally, in the year 1212, divested him 
of his authority, and gave the kingdoms of 
England and Ireland to Philip Augustus, 
the king of Franee. Terrified by these 
decrees and dreading a war, John made 
his kingdoms tributary to the pontiff in the 
year 121 2. 8 This imprudence brought 

6 This history is drawn out at large in the Origims 
Guelphicce , tom. iii, lib. vii. p. 247, &c. 

7 Bulseus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom, iii, p, 8, &e. ; 
Daniel’s Hist . de let- France , tome iii. p. 475, &c. ; Du 
Bois, Hist. Eccles. Paris . tom. ii. p. 204, &c. p. 257 
&c. 

8 These events are stated at large by Matthew Paris, 
Hist. Major , p. 189, Sec. 192, 195, &c. See also Bulseus, 
Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 67 ; Rapin’s Hist, of 
Eng. vol. ii. p. 304, &c. [and Hume’s Hist, of Eng voL. 
i. chap, xi, also Maclaine’s translation and enlargement 
of this section as suborned.— Mur. [This prince 
opposed vigorously the measures of Innocent, who had 
ordered the monks of Canterbury to choose ^Stephen 
Langton, a Roman cardinal of English descent, arch- 
bishop of that see, notwithstanding the ejection of 
John de Gray to that high dignity, which had been 
regularly made by the convent, and fe$d been confirmed 
by royal authority. The pope, after having conse- 
crated Langton at Viterbo, wrote a soothing letter in 
his favour to the king, accompanied with four rings, 
and a mystical comment upon the precious stones with 
which they were enriched. But this present was not 
sufficient to avert the just indignation, of the offended 
monarch, who sent a body of troops to drive out of the 
kingdom the monks of Canterbury, who had been 
engaged by the pope’s menaces to receive Langton , 
as their archbishop. The king also declared to the pon- 
tiff that if he persisted in imposing a prelate upon the 
see of Canterbury, in opposition to an election already 
made, the consequences of such presumptuous obstinacy 
would in the issue prove fatal to the papal authority in 
England. Innocent was so far from being terrified by 
this menacing remonstrance, that in the year 1200 he 
sent orders to the bishops of London, Worcester, and 
Ely, to lay the kingdom under an interdict, in case the 
monarch refused to yield and receive Langton. John, 
alarmed at this terrible menace and unwilling tos< 
break entirely with the pope, declared his readiness to 
confirm the election made at Rome; but in the fcfcty 
drawn up for that purpose, he wisely threw in a, clause - 
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extreme disgrace and immense evils upon 
the king. Of the Lateran council under 
Innocent, in the year 1215, we shall have 
occasion to speak hereafter. 

9. Honorius III. previously called Cen- 
tius Savelli, who succeeded Innocent, a.d. 


to prevent any interpretation of this compliance which 
might be prejudicial to his rights, dignity, and prero- 
gative. This exception was rejected, and the interdict 
was proclaimed. A stop was immediately put to divine 
service ; the churches were shut ; the administration 
of all the sacraments was suspended except that of 
baptism; [and the eucharist, with confession, under 
the last necessity] ; the dead were buried in the high- 
ways without the usual rites or any funeral solemnity. 
But notwithstanding this interdict, the Cistertian 
order continued to perform divine service, and several 
learned and respectable divines, among whom were the 
bishops of Winchester and Norwich, protested against 
the injustice of the pope’s proceedings. 

The interdict not producing the effects expected 
from it, the pontiff proceeded to a still farther degree 
of severity and presumption, and denounced a sentence 
of excommunication against the person of the English 
monarch. This sentence, which was issued out in the 
year 1208, was followed about three years after by a 
bull, absolving all his subjects from their oath of alle- 
giance, and ordering all persons to avoid him on pain 
of excommunication. But it was in the year 1212 that 
Innocent carried his impious tyranny to the most 
enormous length, when assembling a council of cardi- 
nals and prelates he deposed John, declared the throne 
of England vacant, and wrote to Philip Augustus, king 
of France, to execute this sentence, to undertake the 
conquest of England, and to unite that kingdom to his 
dominions for ever. He at the same time published 
another bull, exhorting all Christian princes to con- 
tribute whatever was in their power to the success of 
this expedition, promising to those who seconded Philip 
in this grand enterprise the same indulgences which 
were thus granted to those who carried arms against 
the infidels in Palestine. The French monarch en- 
tered into the views of the Roman pontiff, and made 
immense preparations for the invasion of England. 
The king of England on the other hand assembled 
his forces, and was putting himself in a posture of 
defence, when Pandulf, the pope’s legate, arrived at 
Dover, and proposed a conference in order to prevent 
the approaching rupture and to conjure the storm. 
This artful legate terrified the king who met him at 
that place, with an exaggerated account of the arma- 
ment of Philip on the one hand, and of the disaffec- 
tion of the English on the other ; and persuaded him 
that there was no possible way left of saving his 
dominions from the formidable arms of the French 
king, but of putting them under the protection of the 
Roman see. John, finding himself in such a perplex- 
ing situation, and full of distrust both in the nobles of 
his court and in the officers of his army, complied 
with this dishonourable proposal, did homage to Inno- 
cent^ resigned his crown to the legate, and received it 
again as a present from the see of Rome, to which 
he rendered his kingdoms tributary and swore fealty 
as a vassal and feudatory. In the act by which he 
resigned thus scandalously his kingdoms to the papal 
jurisdiction, he declared that he had been compelled 
to this measure neither by fear nor by force ; but that it 
wa^aR Ms own voluntary deed, performed by the advice 
and with the consent of the barons of his kingdom. 
He obliged himself and his heirs to pay the sum of 
seivdn hundred marks for England, and three hundred 
for Brelands in acknowledgment of the pope’s supre- 
macy and jurisdiction ; and consented that he, or such 
of Msvsnecessora.as should refuse to pay the submis- 
sion now stipulated to the see of Rome, should forfeit 
aH thdpjjght to.the British [English] crown.— Mac*. 
[See the BomaMst view of these transactions in Lin- 
gard’s Hut. of Earn* 4to* f vol. iii. p. is. They are also 
treated of at teaser by Hurter in his Geschichte des 
Papst frmooenz de* Britten u. tei,n Zeitgen. Hamb. 1834. 
2 vols.Svo, translated fetor French by MM. Jager and 
Vial, 2 vols, 8vo. The* original documents are in 
Rymer’s Fadera, &c. vol. . , k „ 
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1216, and governed the Roman church 
more than ten years, did not perform so 
many deeds worthy of being recorded; 
yet he was very careful that the Romish 
power should receive no diminution. Pur- 
suing this course, he had a grievous dis- 
pute with the emperor Frederick II. a 
magnanimous prince, whom he himself had 
crowned at Rome in the year 1220. Fre- 
derick imitating his grandfather, laboured 
to establish and enlarge the authority of" 
the emperors in Italy, to depress the minor 
states and republics of Lombardy, and 
to diminish the immense wealth and power 
of the pontiffs and the bishops ; and to 
accomplish these objects he continually 
deferred the crusade, which he had pro- 
mised with an oath. Honorius on the 
other hand continually urged Frederick 
to enter on his expedition to Palestine ; 
and at the same time he encouraged, ani- 
mated, and supported the cities and repub- 
lics^ which resisted the emperor, and raised 
various impediments to his increasing 
power. Yet this hostility did not at pre- 
sent break out in open war. 

10. But under Gregory IX. whose for- 
mer name was Hugolinus, and who was 
elevated from the bishopric of Ostia to the 
pontificate, a.d. 1227, an old man but 
still bold and resolute, the fire which had 
been long burning in secret burst into a 1 
flame. In the year 1227 the pontiff* ex- j 
communicated the emperor, who still de- 1 
ferred his expedition to Palestine ; but 
without proceeding in due form of eccle- ; 
siastical law, and without regarding the 
emperor’s excuse of ill health. In the 
year 1228 the emperor sailed with his fleet 
to Palestine ; but instead of waging war, 
as he was bound to do, on recovering 
Jerusalem he made a truce with Sala- 
din. While he was absent the pontiff 
raised war against him i.n Apulia, and 
endeavoured to excite all Europe to op- 
pose him. Therefore Frederick hastened 
back in the year 1229, and after vanquish- 
ing his enemies made his peace with the 
pontiff in the year 1230. But this peace 
could not be durable, as Frederick would 
not submit to the control of the pontiff. 
Therefore as the emperor continued to 
press heavily on the republics of Lom- 
bardy, which were the pontiff’s friends, 
and transferred Sardinia, which the pon- 
tiff claimed as part of the patrimony of 
the church, to his son Entius, and wished 
to withdraw Rome itself from the power 
of the pontiff, and did other things very, 
offensive to Gregory $ the pontiff in -the * 
year 1239 again laid him tmder anathe- 
mas, and accused him to all the sovereigns 
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of Europe, of many crimes and enormities, 
and particularly of speaking contemptu- 
ously of the Christian religion. The em- 
peror, on the other hand, avenged the 
injuries he received, both by written pub- 
lications and by his military operations in 
Italy, in which he was for the most part 
successful; and thus he defended his repu- 
tation and brought the pontiff into per- 
plexity and difficulty. To rescue himself 
in some measure, in the year 1240 Gre- 
gory summoned a general council to meet 
at Rome, intending to hurl the emperor 
from his throne by the votes of the holy 
fathers. But Frederick in the year 1241 
captured the Genoese fleet, which was car- 
rying the greater part of the prelates to 
the council at Rome, and seizing the per- 
sons and the treasures of the prelates he 
cast them into prison. Broken down by 
these calamities and by others of no less 
magnitude, Gregory sank into the grave a 
few days after. 1 

11. The successor of Gregory, Geoffry 
of Milan who assumed the name of Coeles- 
tine IV. died before his consecration; and 
after a long interregnum in the year 1243, 
Sinibald, of the Genoese family of Fiesque 
who were counts, succeeded under the pon- 
tifical name of Innocent IV. a man inferior 
to none of his predecessors in arrogance 
&nd insolence of temper. 3 Between him 
and Frederick there were at first negocia- 
tions for peace, but the terms insisted on 
by the pontiff were deemed too hard by the 
emperor. Hence Innocent, feeling himself 
unsafe in any part of Italy, a.d. 1244 re- 
moved from Genoa to Lyons in France; 
and the next year assembled a council at 
Lyons; in the presence of which but with- 
out its approbation (whatever the Roman 
writers may affirm to the contrary 3 ) he de- 
clared Frederick unworthy of the imperial 

* Besides the original writers who are all collected 
by Muratori, Scnptores Rerum Italicar . and the authors 
of German and Italian history, of whom however few 
or none are impartial, the reader should consult espe- 
cially Peter de Vineis, Epistolce , liber i. and Matthew 
Paris, Hktoria Major. Add also Raynald’s Annales ,* 
Muratori’s Annales Italia, tom.vii. and Antiq. Italic at, 
tom. ix. p. 32$, 317, &c. and others. But this whole 
history needs a fuller investigation. 

* See Matthew Paris, J Wistoria Major, especially on 
A.n. 1254* p. 771. 

, 3 This council is classed among the general coun- 
cils, yet the French do not so regard it. [See Bossuet’s 
Defensio Declaration is Cleri Gattici, tom. i. p. 311 ; 
Natalis Alexander, Hist Eccles. Selecta Cap . ssecul. 
xiii. diss. v. art. iii. sec. viii. ; Du Pin’s Auteurs Ec- 
clis. centur. xiii. cap. i. ; and Walch’s Hist, der Kvr- 
, chennersamml. p. 739', &c. There were about 140 
i prelates in the council. Frederick’s advocate appealed 
i to a more general council. The pontiff maintained it 
to be general enough. Walch allows that the council 
: 'assented to the excommunication of the emperor but 
, jf^tohis deposition, which was the mere sovereign act 
-oy'the pontiff and at which all present were astonished. 


throne. This most unrighteous decision 
of the pontiff had such influence upon the 
German princes who were infected with the 
superstition of the times, that they elected 
first Henry, landgrave of Thuringia, and 
on his death William, count of Holland, to 
the imperial throne. Frederick continued 
the war vigorously and courageously in 
Italy and with various success, until a dy- 
sentery terminated his life in Apulia on the 
13 th of December, a.d. 1250. On the 
death of his foe, Innocent returned to 
Italy in the year 1251. 4 From this time 
especially (though their origin was much 
earlier), the two noted factions of Guelphs 
and Gibellines, of which the former sided 
with the pontiffs and the latter with the 
emperors, most unhappily rent asunder and 
devastated all Italy. 6 

12. Alexander IV. whose name as count 
of Segni and bishop of Ostia was Raynald, 
became pontiff on the death of Innocent, 
a.d. 1257, and reigned six years and six 
months. Excepting some efforts to put 
down a grandson of Frederick II. called 
Conradin, and to quiet the perpetual com- 
motions of Italy, he busied himself more in 
regulating the internal affairs of the church 
than in national concerns* The Mendicant 
Friars or the Dominicans and Franciscans, 
especially owed much to his benevolence.® 


Urban IV. before his election to the ponti- 
ficate in 1251 was James, patriarch of 
Jerusalem, a man born of obscure parentage 
at Troyes. He distinguished himself more 
by instituting the festival of the body of 
Christ than by any other achievement. He 
indeed formed many projects but he exe- 
cuted few of them, being prevented by 
death in the year 1264, alter a short reign 
of three years. 7 Not much longer was the 
reign of Clement IV. a Frenchman and 
bishop of Sabina, under the name of Guido 
Fulcodi, who was created pontiff in the 
year 1265. Yet he is better known on 
several accounts, but especially for his con- 
ferring the kingdom of Naples on Charles 
of Anjou, brother to Lewis IX. the king 
of France, who is well known to have 
beheaded Conradin, the only surviving 
grandson of Frederick II. after conquering 
him in battle ; and this if not by the coun- 
sel, at least with the consent of the pontiff. 8 

4 See in addition to the writers already mentioned 
Nicol. de Curbio, Vita Innocentii IV. in Baluze’s Mis- 
cellanea, tom. vii. p. 353, &c. 

5 Muratori’s Diss. de Guelfis et GibeUinis, in Ms 
Antiq Ital. Medii JEvi, tom iv. p. 606. 

6 Two biographies of him are found in Muratori’s Scrip - ! 
tores Rerum Italtcar. tom. iii. par. i. p. 592, &c. — Seal. 

7 His biography also may be seen in Muratori, ubi 
supra , tom. iii. par. i. p. 593, and par. ii. p. 405. — Schl. 

8 Two lives of him likewise are in Muratori, ubi 

supra, tom. iii. par. i. p. 594. — Schl. * , 1 
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13. On the death of Clement IY. there accomplished, being a man of energy and 
Were vehement contests among the cardi- enterprise, had he not prematurely died in 
nals respecting the election of a new pon- the year 1 280. 

tiff, which continued till the third year; 15. His successor Martin IY. elected by 
when at last a.d. 1271 Thibald of Placen- the cardinals in 1281, was a French noble- 
tia, and archdeacon of Liege, was chosen man named Simon de Brie, a man of equal 
and assumed the name of Gregory X. 1 He boldness and energy of character with 
had been called from Palestine where he Nicolaus. For he excommunicated Michael 
had resided ; and having witnessed the Palaeologus the Greek emperor, because he 
depressed state of the Christians in the had violated the compact of union with the. 
Holy Land, nothing more engaged his Latins, which was settled at the council of 
thoughts than sending them succour. Ac- Lyons under Gregory X. ; and Peter of 
cordingly, as soon as he was consecrated he Aragon he divested of his kingdoms and of 
appointed a council to be held at Lyons in all his property, because he had seized upon 
France, and attended it in person in the Sicily ; and he bestowed them gratuitously 
month of May, A.n. 1274. The principal on Charles son to the king of France; but 
subjects discussed were the re-estabiishment he was projecting many other things in 
of the Christian dominion in the East, and conformity with the views of the pontiffs, 
ihe reunion of the Greek and Latin when he was suddenly overtaken by death, 
churches. This has commonly been reck- a.d. 1285. His plans were prosecuted by 
oned the fourteenth general council; and his successor, James Savelli, who was 
it is remarkable for the new regulations elected in 1285 and took the name of 
it established for the election of Roman Honorius IY. But his distressing disease 
pontiffs and the celebrated provision which in his joints [both in his hands and his 
is still in force requiring the cardinal feet], of which he died in 1287, prevented 
electors to be shut up in conclave. 2 his attempting anything further. Nicolaus 
Neither did this pontiff, though of a milder IY. previously Jerome d’Ascoli, bishop of 
disposition than many others, hesitate to P^lasstrina, who attained to the pontifical 
repeat and inculcate that odious maxim of chair in 1288 and died in 1292, was able to 
Gregory YII. that the pontiff is supreme attend to the affairs both of the church and 
lord of the world and especially of the of the nations with more diligence and care. 
Roman empire. For in the year 1271 he Hence he is represented in history some- 
sent a menacing letter to the princes of times as the arbiter in the disputes of sove- 
Germany, admonishing them to elect an reign princes, sometimes as the strenuous 
emperor forthwith, and without regarding assertor of the rights and prerogatives of 
the wishes or the claims of Alphonso, king the church, and sometimes as the assiduous 
of Castile, otherwise he would appoint a promoter of missionary labours among the 
head of the empire himself. Accordingly Tartars and other nations of the East. But 
the princes assembled and elected Rudolph nothing lay nearer his heart than the re- 
I. of the house of Hapsburg. storation of the dominion of the Christians 

14. Gregory X. died in the year 1276, in Palestine, where their cause was nearly 
and his three immediate successors were all ruined. In this he laboured strenuously 
chosen and died in the same year. Inno- indeed but in vain, and death intercepted 
cent Y. previously Peter of Tarantaise, was all his projects. 3 

a Dominican monk and bishop of Ostia. 16. After his death the church was 
Hadrian Y. was a Genoese, named Otto- without a head till the third year, the car- 
bonus and cardinal of St. Hadrian. John dinals disagreeing exceedingly among them- 
XXI. previously Peter, bishop of Tuscu- selves. At length on the 5th of July, 
lupa, was a native of Portugal. The next 1295, they unanimously chose an aged man 
pontiff who came to the chair in 1277 greatly venerated for his sanctity, Peter 
rpgned longer. JHe was John Cajetan of surnamed De Murrone, from a mountain 
; ! thejfamily o? Ursini, a Roman and cardinal in which he led a solitary and very austere 
Nicolaus, and assumed the title of mode of life, * who assumed the pontifical 
; As has been already ob- name of Coelestine Y. But as the auste- 

serve^ he greatly enlarged what is called rity of his life tacitly censured the corrupt 
t&d paifimohy of St. Peter; and as his morals of the Romish court, and especially 


had formed other great pro- 0 f the cardinals, and as he showed very 
jects which , le would undoubtedly have plainly that he was more solicitous to ad- 

: — * 1 ' — * I vance the holiness of the .church, than its 

i Me recorder of ejeetloa were published by j — 1 ^ * — a — ■ — 1 — 2 — t$ — ^ 

Wadding, Annales MrimerK totei. iv. p. 330, &c. | » A. biography of this pope matf 

* The acta of this cotericil H^duin’s Concilia, S&iptorer Rerum Italicar. tom. ^ p'tfc* is 61 a.— 

tom. vii. p. 666, *. ■ r I Schl, , , 1 '■ ' t, »‘ »■ 
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worldly grandeur, he was soon considered 
as unworthy of the office which he had re- 
luctantly assumed. Hence some of the 
cardinals, and especially Benedict Cajetan, 
easily persuaded him to abdicate the chair 
in the fourth month of his pontificate. He 
died a.d. 1296 in the castle of Fumone, 
where his successor detained him a captive 
.lest he should raise disturbance. But 
afterwards Clement V. enrolled him in the 
calendar of the saints. To him that sect 
of Benedictine monks who were called after 
him Ccelestines owed its origin; a sect 
still existing in Italy and France, though 
now nearly extinct and differing from the 
other Benedictines by their more rigid rules 
of life. 1 * * 

17. He was succeeded a.d. 1294 by Be- 
nedict, cardinal Cajetan, the man by whom 
especially he had been induced to resign 
the pontificate and who now assumed the 
name of Boniface VIII. This was a man 
formed to produce disturbance both in 
church and state, and eager to the highest 
degree of indiscretion for confirming and 
enlarging the power of the pontiffs. From 
his first entrance on the office he arrogated 
sovereign power over all things sacred and 
secular, overawed kings and nations with 
, the terror of his bulls, decided the contro- 
versies of sovereigns as their arbiter, en- 
larged the code of canon law by new acces- 
sions, namely, by the sixth book of Decre- 
tals, made war among others particularly 
on the noble family of Colonna which had 
opposed his election ; in a word, he seemed 
to be another Gregory VII. at the head of 
the church.* At the close of the century 
[a.d. 1300] he established the year of jubi- 
lee which is still solemnized at Rome. 8 
The rest of his acts and his miserable exit 
belong to the next century. 4 

1 See Helyot, Hist. des Ordres, tome vi. p. 180. [This 
Pope wrote a history of his own life which, with his 
other works, is in the Biblioth. Max. Patrum . Lugd. 
tom. xxv.p. 765. Other biographies of him are to he 
found in Muratori’s Scriptores Rerum ltalicar. tom. 
iii. par. i. p. 653, &e. His life is aiso written by Pape- 
broch, Acid. Sanctor. tom. it. mens. Maii, p. 483. — 
Schl. 

, * A formal biography of Him written by Rubens, a 
Benedictine monk, was published at Rome, 1651, 4to, 
ttnddrthe title of Bonifaciics Fill e FctmiUa Cafe to- 
norum prmcipum Romanics Pont if ex. [Another bio- 
graphy of him by Guido is extant in Muratori’s 
Scriptures Rerum Ital. torn. iii. par. i. p. 641. The 
■ History .of his contests with the king of France was 
■ , written by J>e Puy, entitled Hist, du Differend de Phi- 
\ lippeM Bel elde Boniface FIJI. Paris, 1655, fob; also 
f BMllet, JWstoire des Demeless da Pape Bonface 
' , , v Fill.* msec Philippe le Bel, Paris, 1718, 12mo — Schl. 
j' fpfer a summary account of this quarrel see Gifford’s 
! \ Midorycf France, vol. i. p. 507, &c.— Mur. 
•jlu#4nthis account of the pontiffs I have chiefly fol- 
lowed Papebroch, Pagi, and Muratori in his Annales 
W0ke t yet always consulting the original writers whom 

iVatori has collected in his Scriptores Rerum ltalicar. 

4 On the history of the Popes contained in the pre- 


II 


18. Although Innocent III. in the Late- 

ran council of 1215 had forbidden the 
introduction of any new religions, that is, 
new orders of monks, 5 yet by Innocent 
himself and by the subsequent pontiffs 
many religious orders before unknown were 
not only tolerated, but approved and en- 
dowed with various privileges and honours. 
And considering the state of the church in 
this age, it is not strange that this law of 
Innocent was tacitly abrogated. For passing 
by other reasons, the opposers of the church, 
particularly the heretics, were everywhere 
multiplying; the secular clergy, as they 
were called, were more attentive to their 
private interests than to those of the church, 
and lived luxuriously upon the revenues 
provided by their predecessors; the old 
orders of monks had nearly all abandoned 
their original strictness, and disgusted the 
people by their shameful vices, their sloth, 
and their licentiousness ; and they all ad- 
vanced rather than retarded the progress of 
the heretics. The church therefore had 
occasion for new orders of servants, who 
should possess both the power and the dis- 
position to conciliate the good-will of the 
people, and diminish the odium resting on 
the Romish church by the sanctity of tf*eir 
deportment, and to search out and harass 
the heretics by their sermons, their Argu- 
ments, and their arms. , 

19. Some of the orders of monks which 
originated in this century are now extinct* 
while others are in a very flourishing state. 
Among those now extinct were the Humi- 
liati, who originated anterior to the thir- 
teenth century, but were first approved 
and subjected to the rule of St. Benedict 
by Innocent IH. These were suppressed 
by Pius V. on account of their extremely 
corrupt morals, a.d. 1571.® The Jaco- 
bites, mendicants who* were established by 
Innocent III. but ceased to exist in this 
very century, subsequently I think to the 


ceding sections (from section 6 to ska. 17) the student 
should, refer to Gieaeler, who has given a very carefully 
digested summary of their several reigns, particularly 
of the first and the last of them, Innocent III. and Bo- 
niface VIII. and, as usual, has furnished the reader 
with many valuable quotations and references to autho- 
rities in the notes. See Cunningham’s transl. vol. ii. 
p. 200— 25Q. Waddington has devoted chapter xx. of 
his Hist, of the Church (vol. ii. p. 278 — 320) to the 
same period, commencing however from the death of 
Innocent. — R. 

5 Acta Concilii Lateran. IF. canon xiii.:— “Ne 
nimia religionum diversitas gravem in ecdesia Dei 
confusionem inducat, firmiter prohibemus ne quis de 
csetero novam religionem inveniat; sod quicunque 
voluerit ad religionem converti, unam de approbates 
assumat. Similiter qui voluerit religiosam domum 
fundare de novo, regulam et institutionem accipi&t d* 
religionibus approbates.” See Harduin’s Concilia, tom 
vii. p. 31. — Mur. 

6 Helyot’s Hist, des Ordres, tome vi. p. 161., 4hflH J|( a 
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council of Lyons. 1 The Vallischolares 
who were collected not long after the com- 
mencement of the century by the Scho- 
lares, that is, by the four professors of 
theology at Paris, and hence were first 
called Scholars; but afterwards from a 
certain valley in Campania to which they 
retired in the year 1234, their name was 
changed to Vallischolares [Scholars of the 
Valley]. 2 This society was first governed 
by the rule of St. Augustine, but it is now 
united with the canons regular of St. Ge- 
nevieve. The fraternity of the Blessed 
Virgin mother of Christ, which began to 
exist a.d. 1266 and was extinguished in 
the year 1274. 3 The Knights of Faith and 
Charity, established in France to suppress 
public robberies, and approved by Gregory 
IX. 4 The Eremite brethren of St. Wil- 
liam, duke of Aquitaine. 5 I pass over the 
Brethren of the Sack, the Bethlehemites, 
and several others. For scarcely any cen- 
tury was more fruitful than this in new 
sects of monks, living under various rules 
and regulations. 6 

20. Among the new monastic sects which 
still exist were the Servants of the Ever- 
blessed Virgin, a fraternity founded in the 
year 1233 in Tuscany, by seven pious 
Florentines at the head of whom was Philip 
Renizi. This sect adopted indeed the rule 
of St. Augustine, but it was consecrated 
to the memory of the holy widowhood of 
the blessed Virgin, and therefore wore a 
black habit 7 and had other peculiarities. 
The holy wars of the Christians in Palestine, 
in which many Christians became captives 
among the Mohammedans, produced near 
the close of the preceding century the order 
of Brethren of the Holy Trinity, which first 
acquired stability and permanence in this 
century. Its originators were John de 
Matha and Felix de Valois, two pious 
Frenchmen who led a solitary life at Cer- 
froy in the diocese of Meaux, where the 
principal house of the sect still exists. 
These monks were called Brethren of the 
f Holy Trinity, because all their churches are 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity; also Ma- 

1 Matth. Paris, Historia Major, p. 161. 

* Bulaeus, Hist. dead. Paris, tom. iii, p. 15 ; Acta 
, < Stetoetor. mens. Februar. tom. ii. p. 482. 

* Sammartharms, Gallia Christiana , tom. i. p. 653, &c. 
/'* Gallia Christiana, tom. i. Append, p. 165; Mar- 

LittSr. de deux Benedictins, tome ii. p. 

23,&e. 

» Bolland, De Qrdinie Eremitar. S. Gulielmi, in the 
ActaSanctor. Febr. tom. ii. p. 472, &< j. 

« Matth. Parts, Historia Major , p. 815, ed. Watts. 
“ Tot jam, apparuerunt or dines in Anglia, ut ordinum 
confusio videretur inordinata.” The same thing oc- 
curred in other countries of Europe in this age. 

7 Besides the common historians of the monastic 
orders who are not always accurate, see Paul the 
Florentine’s Dialogic de Origin &, Qrdinis Servos unit 
in Laroi’s Delicia Erudit, tom. h p. Ii— 48. 


thurini, because their church in Paris has 
for its tutelar saint St. Mathurinus, and 
likewise Brethren of the Redemption of 
Captives, because they are required to make 
the redemption of Christian captives from 
the Mohammedans a primary object, and 
to devote one-third part of their revenues 
to this purpose. Their rule of life formerly 
was austere, but by the indulgence of the. 
pontiffs it is now rendered easy to be 
kept. 8 

21. But the sects now mentioned, and 
indeed all others, were far inferior in repu- 
tation, in privileges, in the number of 
members, and in other respects, to the 
Mendicant Orders (those which had no 
permanent revenues or possessions) which 
were first established in Europe during this 
century. This sort of monks had then 
become exceedingly necessary in the church. 
For the wealthy orders, withdrawn by their 
opulence from solicitude about religion 
and from obsequiousness to the pontiffs, 
and indulging themselves in idleness/ vo- 
luptuousness, and all kinds of vice, could 
no longer be employed in any arduous 
enterprise ; and the heretics were of course 
allowed to roam about securely and to 
gather congregations of followers. Besides, 
all the parties opposed to the church looked 
upon voluntary poverty as the primary 
virtue of a servant of Jesus Christ ; they 
required their own teachers to live in 
poverty like the apostles ; they reproached 
the church for its riches, and for the vices 
and profligacy of the clergy growing out of 
those riches ; and by their commendation 
of poverty and contempt of riches, they 
chiefly gained the attention and good-will 
of the people. A class of people therefore 
was very much wanted, who by the austerity 
of their manners, their contempt of riches, 
and the external sanctity of their rules of 
life, might resemble such teachers as the 
heretics both commended and exhibited, 
and whom neither their worldly interests 
and pleasures, nor the fear of princes and 
nobles could induce to neglect their duties 
to the church and to the pontiff. The first 
to discern this was Innocent III. whose 
partiality for the orders professing poverty 

8 Besides Helyot and the others, see Toussaint du 
Plessis, Hist, de I'Eglise de Meaux , tome i. p. 172 and 
566, &c. ; Bui seus, Hist . Acad . Paris . tom. ii. p. 5 23, 
&c.; Wood’s Antiq . Oxon. tom. i. p. 133, &c. In 
ancient writers this sect is called the Order of dsses t 
because their rule requires the brethren to ride on 
asses and forbids their using horses. See I>u Fresne’s 
Notes on JoinviUe’s Life of St* Lewis, p. 81, &c. But 
by the allowance of the pontiffs they may at the present 
day use horses if they have occasion, and they de use 
them. A similar order was instituted in Spain a.d. 
1 228, by Paul Nolasco, and called the Order of St. 
Mary for the Ransoming of Captives. See the Acta 
Sanctor. Januarii, tom. ii. p. 980, &ek', 
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was most manifest; 1 and the subsequent 
pontiffs, learning by experience the great 
utility of these orders, continued to cherish 
and encourage them. This partiality of 
the pontiffs becoming manifest, so great 
was the increase of numbers in these orders, 
that they became a heavy burden not only 
upon the people but upon the church. 

22. This serious evil Gregory X. en- 
.deavoured to obviate in the general council 
of Lyons a.d. 1272. For he prohibited all 
the orders which had originated since the 
council of Innocent III. held at Rome in 
1215; and in particular he reduced the 
unbridled throng (as he denominates them) 
of the Mendicants to four orders ; namely, 
Dominicans, Franciscans, Carmelites, and 
Augustinian Eremites. 2 The Carmelites, 

j who were first established in Palestine in 
the preceding century, were in this removed 
to Europe; and by Honorius III. a.i>. 

' 1226, placed among the approved orders in 
, the western church. The order of Augus- 
tinians or Eremites was formed by Alex- 
ander IV. in the year 1256 ; for he required 
various societies of Eremites, of which 
some followed the regulations of William 
the Eremite, and others wished to be con- 
sidered as following Augustine, and others 
called themselves by other names, all to 
unite in one fraternity and live under the 
same rules, namely, those said to be pre- 
scribed by Augustine. 3 

23. As these orders had liberty from the 
pontiffs to spread themselves everywhere, 
and to instruct the people and to teach the 

; youth, and as they exhibited a far greater 
show of piety and sanctity than the older 
orders of monks, all Europe suddenly burst 
forth in admiration and reverence for them. 
Very many cities, as appears from the most 
credible documents, were divided for their 
sakes into four sections, of which the first 
was assigned to the Dominicans, the second 
' to the Franciscans, the third to the Car- 
melites, and the fourth to the Augustinians. 
The people frequented almost exclusively 

' i Innocent III, sent these Mendicant friars into all 
parts of the world, as heralds of the papal power; and 
1 to increase their respectability and influence, he ex- 
empted them from the jurisdiction of the bishops, and 
declared them to be responsible immediately and solely 
to the see of Rome. — Schl. ' 

* Concilium Lugdun. IX, a.d. 1274, Can. xxliL (in 
Harduin's Concilia , tom. vii. p. 715) “ Importuna peten- 
tium inhiatio religionum (thus the monastic orders 
are described) multiplicationem extorsit, verum etiam 
aliquorum praesumptuosatemeritas diversorum ordinum 
praecipue Mendicantium — effrenatam quasi multitu- 
dinem adinvenit. — Hinc ordines mendicantes post dic- 
tum concilium (Lateranense a.d. 1215) adinventos — 
perpetuae prohibition! subjiclmus.** 

,* This ordinance is found in the RuUarivm Ro- 
umanian, tom. i. p. 110, of the new edition. Besides 
■ j the writers on all the monastic orders and the his- 
1 torians of the Augustinian order in particular, see the 
4cta Sanctorum , mensis Februarii, tom ii. p- 472. 


the churches of the Mendicants, and but 
seldom asked for the sacraments, as they 
are called, or for burial, except among 
them, which naturally called forth grievous 
complaints from the ordinary priests who 
had the charge of parishes. Indeed the 
history of this and the following centuries 
shows, that so great was the reputation and 
influence of these mendicant Friars that 
they were employed in transactions of the 
highest magnitude, in negotiations for 
peace, in the ratification of treaties, in con- 
trolling the policy of courts, in arranging 
financial concerns, and in various other 
functions totally at variance with the mo- 
nastic profession. 

24. But the Dominicans and Franciscans 
acquired much greater glory and power 
than the other two orders of mendicants. 
During three centuries they had the direc- 
tion of nearly everything in church and 
state, held the highest offices both eccle- 
siastical and civil, taught with almost ab- 
solute authority in all the schools and 
churches, and defended the authority and 
majesty of the Roman pontiffs against 
kings, bishops, and heretics, with amazing 
zeal and success. What the Jesuits were 
after Luther began the Reformation, the 
same were the Dominicans and Francis- 
cans from the thirteenth century to the 
time of Luther, — the soul of the whole ! 
church and state, and the projectors and 
executors of all the enterprises of any 
moment. Dominic, a Spaniard of Cala- 
horra and of the illustrious family of Guz- 
man, a regular canon of Osma, a man of 
very ardent temperament, burning with 
hatred against the heretics who then 
greatly disquieted the church, went with a 
few companions into France to engage in 
combat with them; and with sermons, 
writings, military force, and the tremen- 
dous tribunal of the Inquisition which owed 
its origin to him, he attacked most vigor- 
ously and Dot without success the Albigen- 
ses and the other opposers of the church. 
Then going into Italy after such achieve- 
ments, he readily acquired great favour 
with the pontiffs, Innocent III. and Hono- 
rius III. and obtained leave to establish a 
new fraternity to be especially opposed to 
heretics. At first he and Ins associates 
adopted the rule of the canons commonly 
called St. Augustine's, with the addition 
of a few precepts which were more rigid; 
but he afterwards went over to the class 
of monks, and in a convention of the fra- 
ternity at Bologna in the year 1220, he 
enjoined upon them poverty and contempt 
for all permanent revenues and possessions. 

[ Soon after the transaction at Bologna, he 
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died in the year 122 1. 1 The members of 
the order were at first called Preaching 
Friars ( Fratres Prmdicatores ), because 
their attention was principally devoted to 
instructing mankind by preaching; but 
afterwards they were named from their 
founder Dominicans. 8 

25. Francis the son of a merchant of 
Assisi in Umbria, a dissolute and reckless 


1 See Echard and Q,uetif s Scriptores Ordinis Domin. 
Paris, 1719, fol. tom. i. p. 84, &c. ; Acta Sanctor. 
April, tom. iii. p. 872, &<s.; Jansenius, Vita S. Domi - 
ntci> Antw. 1672, 8vo, and the long list of writers men- 
tioned by Fabricius, JBiblioth. Lat. Medii Mm, tom. ii. 
p. 137, &c.; to which may be added several others, and 
especially Bremond’s Bnttarium Ordinis Domintci , 
published at Borne, but which has not fallen in my 
way. [Also the Annales Ord. Frccdicatorum, Home, 
1756, fol. tom. i. which volume is wholly devoted to the 
life of St. Dominic. — Schl. [That' St. Dominic was 
of the noble Family of Guzman has been disputed, but 
it is agreed that he was born at Calahorra, a.d. 1170, 
and th$ut he was early sent to the high school at Valen- 
cia, wh&re he studied theology four years and led an 
austere' and studious life. In the year 1199, the bishop 
of ,Osma made him a presbyter and a canon of his 
cathedral. He soon after became sub-prior of that 
body. He was nOW very devotional, studious, zealous 
for the faith, and a great preacher. In 1206 the bishop* 
took Domipic with him into the south of France, 
where they met the papal legate and others then labour- 
ing with little effect to convert the Albigenses. The 
bishop of Osma told them they did not take the right 
course, that they ought to go forth unadorned and 
without purse or scrip, like the apostles. He and 
Dominic set them a pattern, which they followed with 
better success. After visiting Rome, the bishop had 
leave form the pope to preach in France during two 
years. He did so with Dominic to assist him. Many 
others also laboured with him. After the return of the 
bishop to Spain, Dominic continued to preach to the 
heretics, sometimes with assistants and sometimes 
almost alone. In 1208 a papal legate was murdered 
and a crusade commenced. Dominic persevered with 
great zeal and fortitude, preaching and begging his 
bread from door to door. He gradually drew around 
him several persons of like spirit. In the year 1215, 
he attended the general council of the Lateran, and 
obtained leave to establish a new? order of monks, yet 
adopting some one of the already approved rules. He 
adopted that of St. Augustine, founded monasteries 
of Preaching Friars in diverse places, and was con- 
stituted general of the whole. He was very active and 
evident till his death in 1221. His sixty monasteries 
divided into eight provinces now fell under the care 
of his successor and biographer, Jordan, a noted 
preac^r of the Order, educated at Paris. He pre- 
sided ovey the Dominicans till a.d 1237, and was 
succeeded by Raymund de Pennafort till 1275 ; when 
J,ohn of Wildeshausen became the general. In the 
yea£ 1277 the Order had thirty-five cloisters for men in 
Spain, fifty-two in France, thirty-two in Tuscany, 
fifty-three in Germany, forty-six in Lombardy, thirty 
H Swapy, thirty-six in Poiapd, twenty-eight in Den- 
iham, forty in England, besides some in other coun- 
, iles* and 1 a large number of nunneries. The next 
r 1 ted four hundred and seventeen cloisters. 

Ktrcfrengesch. vol. xxvii. p. 382, &c. 


. writers they are sometimes called also 
Major es). See Matthseus, Ana- 


' k ij? P* 172. But this was rather 

by which toby were distinguished from 
the Framc*seaa*s»* who eatled themselves Minor Friars 
$4d the neighbouring 
counties, tpey y«re c^Od J^spbins Jacobites, be- 
cause the first domtriae 3 gAnted to them at Paris was 
and is stdl sacred to Shames [Rue de St. Jacques.— 

they first dwelt is stm'caRad e % &dsn^ne.---Mi«r. , .1 


s from the 
idon where 


youth, upon recovering from a very threat- 
ening sickness which he had brought upon 
himself by his licentious, vicious conduct, 
exhibited in his life and behaviour a kind 
of religious idiocy; and subsequently in 
the year 1208, having accidentally heard 
in a church the words of the Saviour. 
Matt, x. 10, he conceived that the essence 
of the gospel, as taught by Jesus Christ, 
consisted in absolute penury of all things ; ■ 
and therefore he prescribed this for him- 
self and some others who followed him. 
He was unquestionably an honest and 
pious man, but grossly ignorant, and 
weakened in his intellect by the force of 
his disease. His new fraternity was viewed 
by. Innocent III. as well suited to the 
exigencies of the church at that time, and 
was formally approved by Honorius III. a .d. 
1223; and it had become very numerous 
when its. founder died in the year 1226. 
To manifest his humility, Franck would 
not allow the members of his order to be 
called Brethren {Fratres), but only Little 
Brothers ( Fratereuli ); in Italian, Fratri* 
celli; in Latin, Fratres Minoves [Mino- 
rites], which is the name they still re- 
tain. 


8 The life of St. Francis was written by Bonaven- 
tura, and has been often published. But of all the 
writers who give account of him, the most full is 
Lucas Wadding [an Irish Franciscan monk who died 
at Rome a.d. 1657], in the first volume of his Annale, s 
Minoru**-, a. work containing a very ample history of 
the Franciscan order, confirmed by innumerable docu- 
ments and published with considerable enlargement 
by Joseph Maria Fonseca ab Ebora, Rome, 1731 and 
onwards, in eighteen volumes, folio. The same Wad- 
ding published the Opuvcula Stu Francisci , Antw. 
1623, 4to, and the Bibliotk. Ordinis Minorum, Rome, 
1650, 4to. The other writers on this celebrated order 
are mentioned by Fabricius, Biblio. Lat . Medii Moi 
tom. ii. p. 573, &c. [St. Francis was born at Assisi, 
a.d. 1182, and at his baptism was named John. But 
his father, being a merchant, who did much business 
in the south of France, brought him into such fami- 
liar intercourse with Frenchmen that he learned to 
speak their language fluently, and was thence called 
Franciscus. His father educated him for his own 
business and early employed him in traffic. But hi 
was negligent* in business, profligate, and debauched, 
yet generous to the poor and brave. He always acted 
from the impulse of feeling, and his imagination over- 
powered his judgment. After his sickness he resolved 
to be religious, and became as extravagant in this 
course as he was before in his worldly pleasures. 
Meeting one day a leper he dismounted from his 
horse, kissed the sores of the sick man, and gave him 
alms in order to overcome the revolting feelings of his 
nature. He fancied' that Christ appeared to him, and 
that he had visions and prophetic dreams. In a pilgri- 
mage to Rome he saw a multitude of beggars about 
the church of St. Peter, and exchanged clothes with 
one of the most shabby, and herded some days with the 
rest. Praying one day near- the walls of a decayed 
church at Assisi, he heard a voice saying, “ Go, Francis, 
and repair my house which you see is decayed.” He 
immediately went land sold; a large amount of cloth 
belonging to his father, and brought the amount to the. 
priest of that church, who hestetfed to receive it*. His « 
father was offended and attempted to, arrest him at a 
deranged person ; to which light he was now generally 1 
viewed by Mb Mlow-towhsmto,. Intbl year *1206 hfc 
father took ah property out of Ms bands.lesthe should 
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I 26. These two orders wonderfully sup- 
ported the tottering fabric of the Romish 
church in various ways ; such as by search- 
ing out and extirpating heretics, by per- 
forming embassies for the advantage of the 
church, and by confirming the people in 
their loyalty to the pontiffs. Sensible of 
their good services and fidelity, the pontiffs 
employed them in all the more important 
offices and transactions, and conferred 
on them the highest and most invidious 
privileges and advantages. 1 Among these 

squander it ; and he now clothed himself in shins and 
lived like a beggar, travelling up and down thecoun* 
try and exhorting all to be religious. Some regarded 
him as insane and others as a saint. By begging he 
raised money to repair not only the old church before 
mentioned, but likewise two others ; one of which, 

I near Assisi was called the church of Portiuncula, 
where he fixed his head-quarters, and at length estab- 
lished his new order of monks about the year 1208.“ 
Absolute poverty, entire obedience, much fasting and 
! prayer, with constant efforts to convert sinners, were 
, the requisites for admission to his order. In the year 
j 1210 he had but eleven followers, when he obtained 
leave of the pope to continue his monastery. In 1 21 1 
he sent his monks all over Italy to preach and beg 
their bread. The order now increased rapidly and 
was in high repute. Francis himself travelled, and 
preached, and had revelations, and wrought miracles. 
Once while preaching he could not be heard for the 
1 chattering of numerous swallows. He turned to 
{ them and said: “My sisters, you have talked long 
enough, it is time now for me to speak ; do you keep 
silence while the word of God is preached.” They 
' instantly obeyed. In 1212 he attempted to sail to the 
| East in order to preach to the Mohammedans, but the 
'wfw^Jtrove him back. In the year 1214 he went to 
MbrbcCo, and preached a while without effect among 
th# believers in Mohammed. In 1 215 he attended the 
. pateran council, when Innocent III. publicly declared 
Ms approbation of the Franciscan society. In 1216 
he held at Assisi the first general chapter of his order ; 
the nex$ year cardinal Ugolino, afterwards pope Gre- 
' gory IX. became patron of the order ; the year follow- 
ing, 1219, no less than five thousand are said to have 
attended the general chapter. He now sent his 
preachers abroad all over Europe. He himself this 
year went to Egypt and preached to the sultan of that 
country. On his return he found that his deputy- 
general, Elias, had relaxed somewhat the strictness of 
his rules ; but he restored things to their former state. 
He would not allow splendour in his churches nor the 
formation of libraries, and individuals must not own 
even a psalter or hymn-book. In 1220 five Franciscan 
missionaries were put to death in Morocco, which 
contributed much to raise the fame of the order, and 
to enlarge it. In 1222 the pope gave the Franciscans 
a right to preach everywhere, and to hear confessions 
and grant absolutions in all places. In 1224 St. Fran- 
cis, after praying for greater conformity with Christ, 
had scars or fungus flesh, it is said, formed on his 
hands and feet and side, to represent the five wounds of 
Christ. During the two following years he lived an in- 
valid at Assisi, and at last died on the 14th of October, 
1226. See Bonaventura, ubi supra, and Schroeckh’s 
. Kirch&ngesch. vol. xxvii. p. 405, &c — Mur . 

1 Matth. Paris, Historia Mayor, p. 634, says : Our 
I lord the pope now made the Franciscans and Domini- 
1 cans, contrary to their wishes I suppose and to the 
i Injury and scandal of their order, his publicans and 
| his bedels, — ibid , p. 639 Our lord the pope has not 
l ceased to amass treasures, making the Dominican and 
Franciscan monks, even against their inclinations, not 
i fishers of men but of money. See also p. 662, 664, 

1 «nd many other places. At the year 1236, p. 354, he 
.* says : The Franciscans and Dominicans were coun- 
sellors and envoys of princes and even secretaries to 
j our lord the pope; thus securing to themselves too 
} much secular favour. At the year 1239, p. 465, he 
says: At that time the Dominicans and Franciscans 


prerogatives was not the least, that in 
all places apd without license from the 
bishops they might preach publicly, be 
confessors to all* who wished to employ 
them, and grant absolutions. They were 
also furnished with ample power to grant 
indulgences, by which the pontiffs aimed 
to furnish the Franciscans especially with 
the means of support. 2 But' these fa- 
vours conferred in such profusion "upon 
the Dominicans and Franciscans, while 
they weakened the ancient discipline, and 
infringed upon the rights of the first 
and second orders of the clergy, pro- 
duced deadly hatred between the men- 
dicant orders on the one hand, and the 
bishops and priests on the other, and 
caused violent struggles and commotions in 
every country of Europe and even in the 
city of Rome itself. 8 And although the 
pontiffs of this and the following centuries 
used various means to compose and termi- 
nate these commotions, yet they were 
never able to extinguish them ; because 
the interests of the church required that 
its most faithful servants and satellites, 
the Mendicant monks, should continue 
to he honoured and secure. 4 

27* Among these contests of the Mendi- 


were the counsellors and special envoys of kings ; and 
as formerly those clothed in soft raiment were in kings* 
houses, so at this time those clothed in vile raimem 
were in the houses, the halls, and the palaces of 
princes. 

2 See Baluze, MisceH. tom. iv. p. 49Q, tom. vii. p. 
392- It is notorious that no sect of monks had more 
or ampler indulgences for distribution than the Fran- 
ciscans. Without them these good friars, who were 
required to have no possessions and revenues, could 
not have lived and multiplied. As a substitute for 
fixed revenues therefore this extensive sale of indul- 
gences was granted them. 

8 See Baluze. Mncell. tom. vii. p. 441. 

4 See Launoi, Explicates Ecclesiat Traditio circa 
Canonem ; Omnis Utnu&que Sexus ,* Opp. tom. i. par. 
i. p. 247, &c. ; Simon, Critique de la Biblioth. des Aut 
Eccles. parM. Du Pin, tomei. p. 326; Lenfant, Hist, 
du Candle de Pise , tome i. p. 310, tome ii. p. 8 ; Ec- 
harcTs Sciiptores Dominicani, tom, i. p. 404, &c. The 
writers of this and the following centuries are full of 
these contests. [Ecclesiastical discipline was injured 
by the privileges granted to the Mendicant monks, 
especially because these monks, being dependant on 
the kindness of the people for their daily support (as 
in after times the Jesuits were), endeavoured to secure 
the good-will of the people by the indulgent manner of 
treating them in their confessions ; and thus the 
parish churches became almost empty, while those of 
the Mendicants were full of worshippers. They also 
. received pay for saying masses, and allowed to the ! 
rich a burial in their inclosures ; for which they were 
very generously rewarded. This however was only 
the beginning of the disquietude. As the proceedings 
of the mendicants were supported by the ambitious 
pontiff, Gregory IX. they kept no terms with the 
bishops nor with the civil authorities. They depre- 
ciated in their writings and in the schools the power 
of the bishops, and exalted that of the pope. They 
spoke of the former as mere clergymen, who were 
bound to obey implicitly the commands of Christy 
vicegerent ; while the latter they represented as a visi- 
ble deity. Such good services must beappreciated and 
rewarded, and such useful men must be esteemed and 
valued — SchL , , „ 
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cants with the bishops, the priests, the 
schools, and the other monastic orders, the 
most noted is that of the Dominicans with 
the university of Paris ; which commenced 
in the year 1228, and was protracted with 
various success till a.d. 1259, The Domini- 
cans claimed the privilege of having two 
theological chairs in that university. One 
of these the university took from them, and 
also 1 passed a statute that no order of 
monks should be allowed two theological 
chairs in the university. The Dominicans 
pertinaciously insisted on having a second 
chair; and as they would not be quiet, 
the university severed them from its con- 
nexion. Violent commotion ensued on 
both sides. The controversy was carried 
before the court of Rome, and Alexander 
IV. in the year 1255 ordered the univer- 
sity not only to restore the Dominicans to 
their former standing in that literary body, 
but alsp to allow them as many [profes- 
sorial] chairs as they chose to occupy. 
The university boldly resisted and a per- 
plexing contest ensued. But Alexander IV. 
terrified and overwhelmed the Parisian 
doctors with so many severe edicts, man- 
dates, and epistles (to the number it is said 
of forty), that in the year 1259 they 
yielded, and according to the will of the 
pontiff, conceded both to the Dominicans 
and to the Franciscans all they wished for. 1 
Hence arose that inveterate dislike and 
alienation, not yet entirely extinct, be- 
tween the university of Paris and the 
Mendicant orders, especially that of the 
Dominicans. 

28. In this famous dispute, no one pleaded 
the cause of the university more strenuously 
and spiritedly than William of St. Amour, 
a doctor of the Sorbonne, a man of genius 
and worthy of a better age. For in his 
other writings and sermons, but more espe- 
cially in his book on The Perils of the ' 
Latter Times , he attacked with great seve- 
rity all the Mendicants collectively, main- 
taining that their mode of life was contrary 
to the precepts of Christ, and that it had 
been inconsiderately and through mistake, 
as he expresses it, confirmed by the pon- 
tiffs and the church. This very celebrated 
book derived its title from the position of 
its author — that the prediction of Paul, 2 
Tim. iii; I, &c. concerning the perils of 

1 See Exfteem* Hist, Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 138, 

&c; 240, 244, 248,- 266, &e.; Oordesius (whose assumed 
name is AlitopbilusX Prafatto JHistor. et Apolog. ad 

Opera {Zuil. deS. Amorer; Touron, Vie de S. Thomas , 
p. 134; Wadding*s Annalet Minorum, tom. iii. p. 247, 
366, &c. tom. iv. p. 14, 52, 106, 263, Among the 
ancients, Matth. Paris* Hwforta Major, a.d. 1228, and 
Nangis, Chronicon. in D’Ac&ery’s Spudlegittm, tom. iii. 
p. 38, Sec. , , , , 


the latter times was fulfilled in the Men- 
dicant Friars, which he endeavours to 
evince from their Everlasting Gospel , a 
book of which more will be said hereafter. 
Against this formidable adversary the ire 
of the Dominicans especially was kindled ; 
and they did not cease to persecute him till 
Alexander IV. in the year 1256 ordered 
his book to be publicly burned and the 
author to quit France, that he might no» 
more excite the Sorbonne to hostility 
against the Mendicants. William obeyed 
the mandate of the pontiff and retired to 
his native country in Burgundia. But 
under Clement IV. he returned to Paris, 
explained his book in a larger work, and at 
last died there in the highest estimation. 2 

29. This general odium against the Men- 
dicant orders, arising from the high privi- 
leges conferred on them by the ^pontiffs, 
was not a little increased by the immense 
pride and arrogance which they displayed 
on all occasions. For they pretended to 
be divinely commissioned to explain and 
defend the religion of Christ ; the priests j 
of all other classes and orders they treated j 
with contempt, declaring that they them- 
selves alone understood the true way of 
salvation; they extolled the efficacy of 
their indulgences, and they boasted immo- 
derately of their familiar intercourse with 
God, with the Virgin Mary, and with all 
the glorified saints. By such means they 
so deluded and captivated the uninformed 
and simple multitude, that they employed 
them alone as their spiritual guides. 3 A 
prominent place among the instances of 
their crafty arrogance is due to the fable, 
circulated by the Carmelites, respecting 
Simon Stock, a general of their order who 
died near the beginning of the century. 
They said that the Virgin Mary appeared 
to him, and promised him that no person 
should be eternally lost who should expire 

* The Parisian theologians to this time hold ‘William 
and his book in high estimation, and warmly contend 
that he was not enrolled among the heretics, while the 
Dominicans regard him as a heretic of the first rank. 
His works, so far as they could be found, were published 
by John Cordesius at Constance (as the title-page ex- 
presses, but in fact at Paris), 1632, 4 to, with a long and 
•learned preface, in which the reputation and the ortho- 
doxy of the author are vindicated and maintained. To 
elude the resentment and enmity of the Mendicant 
orders, the editor assumed the fictitious name of John 
Alitophilus. But the fraternity obtained a decree from 
Lewis XIII. in the year 1633 suppressing the book. 
The edict is given us by the Dominican Touron, in his 
Vie de S. Thomas , p. 164. Respecting the life and 
fortunes of William, see also Wadding’s Annates Mi- 
norum, tom. iii. p. 366 ; Bulaeus, Hist. Acad. Paris. 
tom. Hi. p. 266, Sec.; Natalis Alexander, Hist. Eccles. 
ssec. xiid. cap. iii. art viL p. 95 ; Simon, C/itique de la 
Biblioth. Eccles. de M. Du Pin , tome i, p. 345, &c. and” 
others. * * * 

8 See among others* Matthew Paris, Historia Major, 
in various places, and particularly on a.d. 1246, p. 607, 

[ 630, &c. 
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clothed In the short mantle worn on their 
shoulders by the Carmelites, and called the 
scapular. 1 And this fiction equally ridi- 
culous and impious has found advocates 
even among the pontiffs. 2 

30. But these very orders, which seemed 
to be the principal supports of the Romish 
power, gave the pontiffs immense, trouble 
not Ion" after the decease of Dominic and 
Francis"; and the difficulties, though often 
dispelled for a time, continually , recurred 
and brought the church into great jeopardy. 
In the first place, these two most powerful 
orders contended with each other for pre- 
cedence, and reviled and combatted each 
other in their publications with invec- 
tives Sand criminations. Attempts were 
frequently made to stop these contentions, 
but the firebrand which kindled them could 
never be extinguished. 3 In the next place, 
the Franciscan fraternity was early split 
into factions which time only strengthened 
and rendered inveterate ; and these factions 
not only disturbed the peace of the church, 
but shook even the sovereign powers and 
majesty of the pontiffs themselves. Nor 
will it appear doubtful to one who atten- 
tively considers the course of events in the 
Latin church from this period onward, that 
these mendicant orders, in part undesign- 
edly and in part knowingly and intention- 
ally, gave mortal wounds to the authority 
of the Romish church, and . caused the 
people to wish for its reformation. 

31 St Francis prescribed absolute . po- j 
verty to his friars. White ditto previous 
monastic orders adopted the Jttcy of. de- 
nying to their members severally the right 
of private property, but allowed the col- 
lective bodies or fraternities to possess 
estates and revenues from ■which all the 
individuals received support, Francis would 
not allow his friars, either individually or 
collectively, to be owners of any property. 
But immediately after the death of their 
founder many of the Friars-Mmors departed 
from this rigorous law ; and their mclma- 


l See the tract of Launol, De Vito Simonit St&cKi, 

tahffo£S?ijr 

tom. Ui.£ddlem xvt. mens* “"Sf JX&oSt 
a.d. 1758] did not hesitate to give s 
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tions were gratified by Gregory IX. who 
in the year 1231 published a more mild 
interpretation of this severe rule. 5 . But 
others among them were greatly dissatisfied 
with this relaxation of their primitive 
austerity. These being persons of a morose 
disposition and prone to go to extremes, 
were by some called the Zealous (Zelatoresj 
or the Spiritual, and by others the Caesar- 
ians from one of their number named 
Csesarius who was their leader. 6 A per- 

? lexing controversy having thus, arisen, 
nnocent IV. in the year 1245 decided ac- 
cording to the views of those who wished 
their rule to be relaxed, declaring that they 
might hold lands, houses, furniture, books, 
&c. and might use them freely; but that 
the right of property, the legal possession 
or ownership of the whole, should belong 
to St. Peter and to the church of Rome, 
without whose consent nothing should be 
sold, exchanged, or in any way transferred 
to others. But this exposition of their rule 
the Spirituals declared to be an unrighteous 
perversion of it ; and some of them retired 
into the woods and deserts, and others were 
sent into exile by Crescentius, general of 
the order. 7 

32. John of Parma, who was elected 
general of the order, a.J>. 1247, changed 
the whole face of things among them. Bemg 
himself of the same mind with the, Spin- 
tuals he recalled the exiles, and required 
the brethren to conform to the letter of the 
law as prescribed by St. Francis. 3 But 
the recompense he received for restoring 
the Franciscan community to its pristine 
: state was, that in the year 1249 he was 
’ accused before the pontiff, Alexander IV. 

I and was compelled to resign his office 
. His companions who refused to abandon 
[ their opinions were thrown into pn s ™> 

. and he himself with difficulty escaped the 
. same fate.* His successor, the celebrated 
. Bonaventura who, ranked high among the 
I scholastic theologians, wished to be thought 
neutral, and made it his grand object to 
prevent an open rupture and separation 
l between the two parties. Yet he could not 
X Srevebt the lax^r party from obtaining in 
” the rear 1257' a solemn ratification from 
% Alexander IV. of the iaterpretetion put 
fr upon their rule by Innocent IV. On the 
£ other hand, those who favoured the views 


s His Bull is extant in Rodericks CoZfotfo 
orumregularium Mendiccmtium et non Mendicant turn, 

^Wadding^s Jnnalet Minorum, tom.lii. p. & °* 

7 wtddSi, ubi supra, tom. iv. p. 128, and tom. id. 

P * ^Wadding, tom. iii. P- 171. ' 

-vraMtog MMng «*« 

documents, Annales Minorum, tom. iv.p. 446. - 
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of the Spirituals were so successful, that 
in an assembly of the order a.d. 1260, 
they procured the abrogation of the inter- 
pretation of Innocent, and particularly so 
far as it differed from the previous inter- 
pretation of Gregory IX. 1 * 

S3. To this first contest respecting the 
meaning of their rule, another was added 
of no less magnitude. From the beginning 
of the century there were circulated in 
Italy and other countries various prophe- 
cies of the famous Joachim, abbot of Flora 
in Calabria, who was considered by the 
vulgar as a man divinely inspired and 
equal to the aneien prophets. Most of 
these prophecies were included in a book 
which was commonly called, The Ever- 
lasting Gospel, and by the vulgar, The 
Book of Joachim* This true or fictitious 
Joachim among many other things fore- 
told in particular the destruction of the 
Romish Church, the defects and corrup- 
tions of which he severely censures ; and 
also the promulgation of a new and more 
perfect Gospel by poor persons divinely 
commissioned in the age of the Holy Spirit. 
For he taught that two imperfect ages [or 
dispensations], that is, modes of worship- 
ping God had already passed, namely, those 
of. the Father and of the Son ; and that a 
third more perfect was at hand, namely, 
that of the Holy Spirit. These predictions 
and whatever affirmations were attributed 
to Joachim, were eagerly swallowed by the 
Spirituals, who were for the most part well- 
meaning but delirious and fanatical per- 
sons, and who applied them to themselves 
and to the rules of life prescribed by St. 

1 Wadding, tom. iv. p. 1 28. The miserable and dis- 
tracted state of the order is lucidly depicted in an 
epistle of Bonaventura, which may be seen in Wadding, 
ttbi supra , p. 68. 

* What Merlin is to the English, Malachy to the 
Irish, and Nostrodamus to the French, the same is the 
Abbot Joachim to the Italians; a man who foreteis 
what is to come, who is divinely aided and foresees the 
fate of empires and the revolutions in the church. 
Great numbers of his predictions were formerly in cir- 
culation and are so still ; nay, have had not a few who 
attempted to explain them. That Joachim predicted 
some things and also spoke of a future reformation in 
the church, which he saw to be very necessary, I have 
no doubt. But most of the predictions once believed 
,tp be his undoubtedly originated from other authors. 

■ place The Everlasting Gospel. 

2 tion of an obscure and insipid 
his dreams under the attractive 
rder to give them currency. The 
book was borrowed from the 
It consisted of three parts [or 
first was entitled Liber Concor - 
reritatis, the second, Apocalypsis 
Psatterivm Decern Choi darum. 
Echard, Scriptores Dommicmi, 
MS.copy in the Sorbonne. 

* Wadding deny this, though he is 
a staunch friend to J&£g|ritau2s, Annales Minorum, 
l i V* ®^aW-speahs favourably of the 

abbot Joachim . — 


Francis; 3 for they maintained that he had 
taught men the true Gospel, and that he 
was that angel whom John in the Reve- 
lation saw flying through the heavens. 4 

34. At the time when these contentions 
were at their height, about the year 1250, 
Gerhard, one of the Spirituals, wrote an 
avowed exposition of this Everlasting Gos- 
pel ascribed to Joachim, and entitled his 
work An Introduction to the Everlasting 
Gospel . 5 This treatise, among many other 

4 See Baluze, Miscellanea , tom. i. p. 221, 228, 235, 
246 ; Echard, Scriptores Domini cani, tom. i. p. 202 ; 
Codex Inquts. Tholosance , published by Limborch, p. 
301, 302, 305, &c. 

5 As both the ancients and the moderns have given 
inaccurate accounts of this infamous book, I will here 
subjoin some remarks which may serve to correct their 
mistakes. 

T * They nearly all confound The Everlasting Gospel 
(or The Gospel of the Holy Spirit, which was another 
title of the book according to Wiliam of $t. Amour, 
De Peri$uhs Novissimorum Temponm,, p. 38) with The 
Introduction to the Everlasting Gospel or to the books of 
the abbot Joachim. Yet these twp books were totally 
different. The Everlasting Gospel was attainted t*o 
the abbot Joachim, and consisted (as before hbsSved) 
or three books. But the MtroducUm to this Gospel 
was the woik of some Franciscan monk, and it ex- 
plained the obscure predictions of this Gospel and ap- 
plied them to the Franciscans. Neither the university 
of Paris nor Alexander IV. complained of The Ever- 
lasting Gospel itself, hut the Introduction to it was 
complained of, and condemned, and burned, as is mani- 
fest £r a n the epistles of Alexander on the subject pub- 
lisher Dy Bulseus, Hist. Acad. Pans tom. iii. p 292. 
The book of the abbot Joachim or The Everlasting 
Gospel was undoubtedly, as such worthless books 
usually are, made up of enigmas and ambiguous asser- 
tion 3, and it was therefore treated with contempt. But 
the interpretation of it or the Introduction to it was 
a vi ry dangerous book. 

n. As to the author of the Introduction, the ancient 
writers are not agreed. All make it the production of 
some one who belonged to an order of Mendicants. ! 
But those who favour the Franciscans say he must 
have been a Dominican; while tnose who defend the 
Dominican cause throw back the accusation on the 
Franciscans. The majority however assert that John , 
of Parma, general of the Franciscans, who belonged to 
the party of the Spirituals and is known to have too 
much favoured the opinions of the abbot Joachim, was 
the author of the disgraceful production. See Wad- 
ding, Annales Minorum, tom. iv. p. 9, who endeavours, 
though very unsatisfactorily, to exonerate him from 
the charge. See also the Acta Sanctor. tom. iii. 
Martii, p. 157, &c.; for John of Parma obtained a place 
among the glorified saints who reign with Christ, 
notwithstanding he is represented as preferring the 
Gospel of St. Francis to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. ' 
Echard however in his Sci'iptores Dominicani , tom. i. 
p. 202, 203, has shown, from the MS. records of the 
legal process against The Everlasting Gospel which are 
still preserved in the Sorbonne, that the author of the 
infamous book was a Franciscan friar named Gerhard. 
This Gerhard was the intimate friend of John of Par- 
ma; and he not only maintained fiercely the cause of 
the Spirituals , but he so heartily imbibed all the opi- 
nions ascribed to the abbot Joachim, that he chose 
to lie in prison 18 years rather than abandon them,* 
See Wadding's Annales Minorum, tom. iv. p. 4, 7. 1 
And yet those Franciscans who are called Observantines, 1 
that is, such as pretend to follow the rules of their 
founder more strictly than the others, place this Ger- 
hard among the saints of the highest order; and they !■ 
tell us that he possessed both the gift of prophecy and ! 
the power of working , mirages.. See Wadding's Art . ’ 
nales, tom. iii. p. 213, 214.. * , * • . 

lib Nearly all tax with the crime of producing this j. 
detestable hook the whole body .o t Mendicant monks, ’ ■ 
two orders of and , Fran * , 
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absurd and impious things, contained this 
most detestable asseveration — that the true 
and eternal Gospel of God was exhibited 
to mankind by St. Francis, who was the 
an^el mentioned in the Revelation, chap, 
xiv. ver, 6 ; that the Gospel of Christ would 
be abrogated in the year 1260, and this new 
and eternal Gospel take its place; and that 
the ministers by whom this great change 
would be brought about were to be itinerant 
barefooted friars . 1 When this book was 
published at Paris, a.d. 1254, the theo- 
logians there and ail good men burst out 
in the highest indignation against the 
Mendicant monks, who were before suffi- 
ciently odious on other accounts. For this 
reason Alexander IV. though reluctantly, 
in the year 1255 forbade the circulation of 
the book, yet in a manner so guarded and 
cautious as to injure the reputation of the 
Mendicant orders as little as possible. But 
the university of Paris did not desist from 
complaints and accusations till the book 
was publicly burned. 3 

35. The dissensions of the Franciscans, 
which had been quieted by the prudence 
of Bonaventura, broke out again after 
his death. For that portion of the order 
who desired greater liberty wished to have 
the rule of the founder wholly abrogated, 


ciscans ; and they think hath these 
to advance their fame for piety and their influence 
wnong mankind by means of this work. But the fart 
was far otherwise. The crime is chargeable only on 
the Franciscans, as is evident from, the remains ofthe 


chargeable On all or tnese, put vuur 
them who believed in the 

Joachim. After these remarks *2 

understand correctlywbat the fJvSiSd 

concerning The i5wr4«^ 

his Dias, on this subject, Keinast 1W, 4Jo* Dasher, . 
Succession* JEcclemrum Occtdentahwji « '**£%*} 
p 337 ; Bidsens, Bid. Acad. Paris, tom. m. p,; 29 ^ «c. , 
Natalis AjSander, Historic Modes, sascul. xm. artic. iv. 



as being morally wrong and requiring what 
is beyond the powers of human nature; but 
at the solicitation of those attached to the 
primitive strictness, Nicolaus III. resisted 
the measures of these innovators, and pub- 
lished in 1279 the famous constitution, by 
which he not only confirmed the rule of 
St. Francis but interpreted it in the mpst 
particular manner. 3 In this constitution 
he enjoined upon the friars, as their^ rule 
demanded, a renunciation [expropriation of 
all right of property or ownership, but 
allowed them the simple use of things ne- 
cessary, the retention not the property ; 
and ordained that the dominion of these 
necessaries, houses, books, and other furni- 
ture should belong, as Innocent IV. had 
decided, to the church of Rome. In the 
conclusion he severely prohibited, all pri- 
vate expositions of his statute, lest it should 
afford new grounds of contention, reserving 
the right of interpreting it exclusively to 
the Roman pontiffs. 4 , 

30. This constitution of Nicolaus did not 
satisfy the Zealous or the Spirituals, who 
were considerably numerous particularly 
in Italy and France, and especially in the 
province of Narbonne. Those ^ in Italy 
made no disturbance ; but those in France 
and particularly in Narbonne, bemg of a 
warmer and more excitable temperament 
and led on by Peter John Oliva, openly 
testified their dissatisfaction and again 
produced violent contentions. 5 This Peter, 

famed for bis writings, opinions, and suite* 
ino-s, was in high estimation for sanctity 
and learning, and therefore had numerous 
followers; and he really inculcated many 
things wisely and well. In particular he 
censured with great freedom the eerrup- 
tions and defects of the Homish religion. 
This he did in his writings and particularly 
in his Postilla or commentary on the Ke- 
velation, in which he did not hesitate to 
affirm that the church of Borne was. that 
whore of Babylon ^ Jota taw m vision, 
he was at the same time most p-o- 

which 

-• la ^ v'tireteirded W h*^ learned 
- T end he had an 


that m constitution w P™™’" 
#fa»«WVbat th^y are confuted by Wad- 
mn, tom', v. p. 73. i 
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impious veneration for St. Francis, who he 
maintained was wholly conformed to Christ. 1 
In the great dispute respecting the rule of 
St. Francis he seemed to be of neither 
arty; for he conceded to the brethren the 
eggarly use of things necessary ( pauperem 
rerum necessariarum mum), and when 
several times summoned before his supe- 
riors he would not express dissatisfaction 
with the interpretation of Nicolaus III. 
Yet he inclined much to the side of the 
more strict or the Spirituals, who would 
not allow even the order collectively to 
possess any property; and he contended 
that those who held these views were to be 
esteemed and loved rather than persecuted. 2 
He is therefore regarded as the leader and 
head of all those among the Franciscans, 
who maintained these contests with the! 
pontiffs respecting the renunciation of pro- 
| perty required by' St. Francis. 8 

37. Relying on the influence of this man, 
whom the multitude accounted a prophet 
of God and a most Holy man, the Spirituals 
resolutely assailed the opposite party ; but 
the prudence of the generals of the order 
for a time so held their passions in check, 
that neither party could overcome the 
other. Such prudence however was not in 
Matthew Aquaspartanus, who was made 

g eneral of the order in the year 1287. For 
e suffered the ancient discipline to become 
prostrate, and even the appearance of po- 
verty to become extinct. Hence there 
arose, first in the marquisate of Ancona in 
Italy and afterwards in France and in other 
countries, great commotions among the 
Spirituals both the more moderate and the 
more rigid ; and Matthew, after labouring 
in vain to quell these commotions by im- 
prisonments and penalties, at length in the 
year 1289 resigned his office. 4 His suc- 
cessor Raymond Gaufridi endeavoured to 
restore peace by recalling the exiles, libe- 


1 See the Litera Magistrorum de Postilla Fratris P. 
Joh. Olivi, in Baluze’s Miscellanea , tom. i. p. 213, and 
Wadding’s Annates Minorum, tom. v. p. 51. 

* His sentiments may be learned best of all from his 
last discourse, in Bulseus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. 
p. 535, and Wadding’s Annates Minorum, tom. p. 378. 

* See concerning this celebrated man, who died a.d. 
1297, in addition to the common writers (Raynald, Nat. 
Alexander, Oudin, and others), Baluze’s Miscellanea , 
top. i .iD. 2 13. and his Vitae Pontif. Avenion. tom. ii. p. 
7$%' «C5f D’Argentre’s CoUectio Judiciorum de Novis 

' Bodes. ‘Bferoribus, tom. i. p. 226, &c. ; Wadding’s 
Anml&MirMr^ tom. r. p. 108, 121, 140, 236, and 
[ espebia%% 378, where he labours with all his might, 
f thopg^wim Kme success, to excuse and justify the 
' man; Acad. Paris ; tom. iii. p. 535, &c.; 

Schelhom’s Amcenitates Liter, tom. ix. p. 678, &c.; 
Histoire Generate <fe JLcmguedoc, by the Benedictines, 
tom. iv. p, 91, 179^ jp. His hones together with his 
boohs were bume#by .orefe of the pontiff in the year 
1325. See AnMe s. ad dnn. 1325, sec. xx. 

4 See Wadding’s Minorum, tom. v. p. 219, 

111, 235. ' ^ :ifP\ Y * 


rating the imprisoned, and banishing a few 
of the more untractable into Armenia. 
But the evil had now become too invete- 
rate to be easily cured. For the more lax 
censured the tenderness and kindness of 
the general towards the Spirituals ; nor did 
they cease to persecute him till under Bo- 
niface VIII. they got him deposed. At the 
same time the Spirituals, especially in 
France, seceded from the rest and openly 
condemned the interpretation of their rule 
by Nicolaus III. Hence from the year 
1290 onward, the prospect was open sedi- 
tion and schism. 8 

38. Some of the Italian Spirituals in the 
year 1294 asked permission of the pontiff, 
Ccelestine V. to form themselves into a 
distinct community, which might live in 
that real poverty absolutely void of all pos- 
sessions and all property, which St. Francis 
had prescribed to his followers ; and the 
indulgent pontiff, who was a ’great admirer 
of poverty, readily granted their request, 
and placed at the head of this new frater- 
nity friar Liberatus, a man of a most 
austere life. 5 6 But as Ccelestine soon after 
resigned the pontificate, his successor Boni- 
face VIII. who rescinded all the acts of 
Coelestine, suppressed this new order 
which had assumed the name of Coelestine 
Eremites of St. Francis. 7 8 The more lax 
Franciscans therefore now persecuted this 
class with great severity, and accused them 
among other things of Manicbseism. Hence 
many of them emigrated first to Achaia, 
and afterwards from thence to a small 
island, in order there to lead that miserable 
kind of life which they regarded as the 
most holy. But the fury of their brethren 
still pursued them in their exile. Those 
who remained in Italy in spite of Boniface 
VIH. continued to live according to their 
favourite rules ; and they gathered associa- 
tions of their order, first in the kingdom of 
Naples and then in the marquisate of An- 
cona and in the Milanese territory. From 
Italy they at length spread themselves over 
the greatest part of Europe; and down 
even to the Reformation by Luther, they 
were involved in the hottest warfare with 
the church of Rome, In which vast numbers 
of them perished miserably in the flames 
through the efforts of the Inquisition. 6 

5 Wadding, Annales Minor, tom. r. p. 108, 121, 140, 
and especially p. 235, 236. 

6 Wadding, Annales , tom. r. p. 324, 338, &c, 

7 Wadding, Annales , tom. vi. p. 1, &c.: Bullarium 
Magnum Continuat. tom. iii. It. [ed. Luxemb. 1741, 
tom. ix,] p. 108, 109. 

8 In what I here state and also in what I am about 
to state on this subject, 1 cannot name any Writers 
whom I have followed. For this part of the church 
history of the middle ages has not been accurately and 
faithfully delineated, although it is weH worthy, of 
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39. At tills time therefore or near the and his apostles had neither individual 
close of this century, originated in Italy nor common property, and that the Fran- 
the Fratricelli and Bizochi, parties who in ciscans were ordered by their founder to 
Germany and France were denominated imitate them. They likewise, after the 
Beguards, and which Boniface VIII. 1 example of St. Francis, wore tattered, 
first and afterwards other pontiffs con- shabby, and sordid garments; they de- 
demned, and wished to see persecuted by claimed against the corruptions of the 
the Inquisition and exterminated in every Romish church, and the vices of the pon- 
possible way. The Fratricelli, who also tiffs and bishops ; they predicted a refor- 
called themselves in Latin Fratres Farm , mation and purification of the church, and 
(Little Brethren), or Fraterculi de Fau- the restoration of the true gospel of Jesus 
pere Vita (Little Brothers of the Poor Christ by the genuine disciples of St. 
Life), were Franciscan monks, but detached Francis : in short, they assented to nearly 
from the great family of Franciscans, who all the opinions which were circulated as 
wished to observe the regulations pre- coming from the abbot Joachim. They 
scribed by their founder, St. Francis, extolled Coelestine V. as the legal founder 
more perfectly than the others, and there- of their sect ; but Boniface and the suc- 
fore possessed no property, either indivi- ceeding pontiffs who opposed the Fratri- 
dually or collectively, but obtained their celli, they denied to be true pontiffs. 3 

neoossary food from day to day by beg- — — 

mncr.2 For they said that Jesus Christ not disposed to form a new sect; but the Fratricelli 
to o J would have nothing to do with the great family deriv- 

ing its name from St. Francis, and they appointed for 

being placed in a clearer light, for it exhibits great themselves a distinct head or leader. The Spirituals 
examples ; and these rebellious Franciscans, though did not wholly prohibit the Franciscan family from 
superstitious, hold a distinguished rank among those holding property in common, provided they were not 
who prepared the way for the Reformation in Europe its legal owners ; but the Fratricelli would not allow 
and instilled into the people a hatred of the church of their members, either separately or collectively, to 
Rome. Raynald, Bzovius, and Spondanus, in their hold any property, and they observed that absolute 
Annates , and Eymericus in his Direct orium Inquisito- poverty which Francis had required both in his Rule 
rum, Natalis Alexander, and others, all treat of these and in his last Testament. Some other particulars 
subjects, which are of greater importance than most are omitted. 

persons are aware ; but they do not treat them pro- 3 ^he accounts given of the Fratricelli by both the 
perly, fully, and distinctly. And as the Protestant his- anc i e nts and the moderns, and even by those who exhi- 
torians aU borrow from these, it is not strange that most accura cy and research, are more confused 
they also are defective. Wadding, though an indefati- an( j contradictory than can well be imagined. Trithe- 
gabie writer, yet while handling these subjects proceeds m j us \^ nna les Hirsaugiens. tom. ii. p. 74) makes 
like one treading upon coals of fire concealed undei them to be the progeny of Tanchelinus ; and he most 
ashes ; he obscures, suppresses, dissembles, excuses, unsuitably confounds them with the Cathari and other 
concedes, and doubts. For he was favourably disposed sec t s 0 f those times. And most of the others who 
towards the more rigid Franciscans, yet he dared not treat of the Fratricelli are no better informed than he. 
openly say that they were injuriously treated by the -p^e Franciscans leave no stone unturned in order to 
; pontiffs. He saw that the Romish church was shaken ev i nc6j that the pestilent sect of the Fratricelli did not 
by these his friends, and that the majesty of the pontiffs originate from their order. Of course they resolutely 
was seriously injured and depressed by them ; but he is a eny t hat the Fratricelli professed to follow the Fran- 
extremely cautious not to let this appear too clearly to c i scan rui e • an d they maintain that this name desig- 
his readers. I could not therefore follow any writer n ated a confused rabble of various sorts of persons of 
throughout as my guide. But I have access to various different religious views, whom Hermann Pongilupus, 
testimonies of the ancient writers, and I also have in 0 f p e rrara in Italy first collected together near the 
my hands not a few documents which were never pub- c i ose of the century. In place of all others may be 
lished, namely, diplomas of the pontiffs and temporal consu ited on tins subject, Wadding, Annates Minorurn, 
sovereigns, acts of the Inquisition, and others, from tom> p # 279 , &c who is most copious in wiping this 
which everything I shall say may he fully substanti- disgrace from his order. But the indefatigable man 
ated. And if God shall spare my life, these documents ^as accomplished nothing by all his efforts. For he 
may perhaps come before the public. [This has not himself concedes and also proves by unquestionable 
taken place ; and it is desirable that those who have authorities, that the Fratricelli did profess and did in 
these documents in their possession should not with- p rac ti ce follow, the Rule of St. Francis. . And yet he 
hold them from the world. — Schl. [There was ac- denies that they were Franciscans, meaning however 
cordinglv published from his manuscripts a volume on i y t hi Sj that they were not such Franciscans as those 
entitled De JBeghardis et Beguinabus Commentaries , were lived in subordination to the general prefect 
accompanied with various documents, notes, and suit- 0 f the order, and who admitted the exposition of the 
able indices by G. H- Martini, Leip. 1790, 8vo. See ru ] e 0 f g t> Francis given by the pontiffs. He there- 
Mosheim’s more full account of this work in a subse- f ore p r0 ves only that the 'Fratricelli were Franciscans 
quent note on section 40 of this chapter, p. 461. — Mur. w ho withdrawn from the great family of the order, 

1 See Trithemius, Annates Hirsaugienses, tom. ii. p. and who rejected the decrees of the pontiffs and the j 
74 . Yet thi s writer is faulty in many particulars, and authority of the general prefect which no one calls in 
deserves no credit in what he says of the origin and the question. This Hermann (or Armann as he is con- 
opinions of the Fratricelli. fife everywhere confounds stantly named in the records of the trials) Pongilupus, 
indiscriminately the sects of this period. Bulseus, Hist, whom Wadding, with many others, represents as being 
Acad. Baris, tom. p. 541, where may he seen the de- the parent of the Fratricelli, lived at Ferrara in this 
cree of Boniface VIII. against the Bizochi and Be- century, and was highly esteemed for his sanctity; and 
guards, passed A.n. 1297; Jordanua, Chronicon, in after his death in 1269 , he was magnificently entombed 
Muratori’s Antiq. Italia , tom. iv. p. 1020. Add also i n the principal church of Ferrara, and was long held 
• the common writers, though none of them is free from by all for a distinguished saint, whose sanctity God 
.errors. had demonstrated by numerous miracles. But as the 


; Spirituals did not renounce communion with the other pursued by the class of the 
Franciscans from whom they differed, and they were Comforted, after his death they made such critical I 
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| ' 40. As the great Franciscan family had 
j its associates and dependants, who ob- 
served the third rule prescribed by St 
Francis and who were usually called Ter- 

tiarii, 1 so also the sect of the Fratricelli, 
who wished to be thought the genuine fra- 
ternity of St. Francis, had numerous Ter- 
tiarii of its own. These were called in 
Italy, Bizoehi and Bocasoti; in France, 
Beguini ; and in Germany, Beghardi, by 
which name all the Tertiarii were com- 
monly designated. 3 These differed from 
the Fratricelli, not in their opinions but 
only in their mode of life. The Fratri* 
eelh were real monks, living under the 
rule of St. Francis ; but the Bizoehi or 

inquiries into his life, that after several years they de- 
tected his impieties. Hence in the year 1300, by order 
of Boniface VIII. his bones were burned, his tomb de- 
molished, and an end put to the extravagant reverence 
of the people for Pongilupus. The records of this 
judicial process were first published by Muratori, in his 
Antiq . It a Hat Mfdii JBuii tom. v. p. 03— -147. From 
these ample records it is most manifest, that all those 
learned men are mistaken who represent Armann Pon- 
gilupus as the parent of the Fratricelli. He had no 
concern with them whatever; nay, he was dead some 
time before this sect arose. On the contrary, this 
celebrated man was one of the Cathari or Paulicians 
or Manichaoans, and of that branch of them called 
Bagnolists from the town Bagnolo in Languedoc. 
Some of the moderns have correctly understood this 
point, that the Fratricelli were a more rigid sort of 
Franciscans ; but they have erred in supposing them 
to differ from the Beguards or Beguins in nothing but 
their name. See Limborch, Hist. Inquisit. lib. i. e. 
six. p. 69, who shows himself not well acquainted with 
these affairs Baluze, Miscellanea , tom. i- p. 195, and 
in bis Vitae Pontif \ Avenicmens. tom. i, p. 509 ; Beau- 
sobre, Dies, sur les Adamites, subjoined, to his His- 
toria BeUi Husiitici, p. 380. And even Wadding 
is not opposed to this opinion. See his Annales 
Minorum, tom. v. p. 376. But the Fratricelli cer- 
tainly did differ, as I shall presently show, from the 
Beguards, not only in their opinions but also in their 
practice and mode of life. 

The principal cause of the numerous mistakes made 
in the history of the Fratricelli undoubtedly was, the 
ambiguity cf the name. Fratricellus or Fraterculus 
(Little Brother) was a term of reproach among the 
Italians of that age, which they applied to any one 
who assumed the appearance of a monk, and in his 
dress, demeanour, and habits, made a considerable 
show of piety or holiness, yet did not belong to any of 
the approved monastic sects. See Viliam, Istoria 
Florentine, lib. viii. c. 84, p. 423. Imola on Dantd, in 
Muratori’s Antiq. Italice tom. i. p. 1121. As there 
were in those times many such persons strolling the 
country, though differing much in their mode of life 
and opinions, this term was of course applied to per- 
sons of various descriptions and characters. Thus the 
Cathari, the Waldenses, the Apostoli, and many other 
sects who broached new doctrines, were commonly 
branded with this epithet;— and foreign writers, not 
aware of this fact, thought they discovered sometimes 
in one sect and sometimes in another those noted Fra- 
terculi who gave the pontiffs so much trouble. But 
this term Fratricelli or Fraterculi, when applied to 
those stricter Franciscans who aimed to observe the 
rule of their master perfectly, had not its vulgar im- 
port and was not a term of reproach or a nickname, 
lout an honourable appellation which these devotees 
of the severest poverty coveted and preferred before 
all other names. Fratricellus is the same as Frater- 
culus or Little Brother, and this is equivalent to 
! Prater Minor. And everybody knows that the Fran- 
, cisdasns chose to be called Fratres Minores, as express- 
ive Of their humility and modesty. These well-mean- 
1 j mg people therefore did not assume a new name, but 
\ coaly applied to themselves the ancient name of their 
y the form it took In the Italian language ; for 

^ a* 1 ® i n ‘ Latin called Fratres Minores are 

,681106 Fratricelli. Of the many proofs 
will subjoin one only, namely, a 
; de Theca, in his life of Thomas 

* Sanctor. tom, i. Martii, cap. ii. 

’■ (sil. St. Thomas) et ter- 

■ * oriorem— cujus sectatores 

‘ Fraterculos ^ Vita 

contra quern erro- 

rem PkpXXtL mirandam edi- 

dit deqrefcaldm«% . 

And thlsrvMy Thoco 

callsadmirable, to 'Proofs, it suffi- 

cient to evince that What f haveSfee siaid of the Fra- 

tricelli is accordant with truth. It 5s extant in the 
Extramgantes of John XXII. [Tit. vi.. cap. i Atfwr.] 
in the Corpus Juris Canon, tom. ii. p. 1112, ed. Boeh- 
mer. The pontiff says : “ Nonnulli profanse multitu- 
dinis viri, qui vulgariter Fratricelli , geu Fratres dePau~ 
vere t diet, Bizoehi, sive Beguini nuncupantur, in parti- 
bus Italise in insula Sicilise — publice mendicare solent.” 
These Fratricelli he then divides into monks and Ter- 
tiarii. or what Is the same as I shaj| presently show, 
into the Fratricelli and the BegqMy Of the proper 
Fratricelli he thus speaks; “ Plurimi eorurn regulam, 
seu ordinem Fraipm Minorum— 90 proltteri ad lite- 
ram conservare ednfingunt — prsetendentef se a ganctee 
memorise Co61esta.no £apa Q,ufh$4 pral6^eSsoile.-nestro. 
hujus status seu vitae privilegium h^buisseti Quod 
tamen, etsi ostendeFent, non 

Papa Octavus ex certis daussfe 

ipso Coelestino conoesSa— -rirlbns , • „ 

What could be more explicit and clear? 1 WMp l 
then proceeds to the other portion of these : « P 

were called Bizoehi, or Beguini ; “Nonnuili eti&hreix .j 
ipsis asseroites se esse de tertio ordine bedti Prancisci ' 
Foenitenti-m vocato, prsedictum statum et ritum eoxum 
sub vc.cimine tails nominis satagunt palliare/’ 

’ Besides his two rules both very strict and austere, 
the or*. Air the Friars Minors [or Minorites], and the 
other for the Poor Sisters, called Clarissians from St. 
Clara [the first abbess among the Franciscans], St. 
Francis also prescribed a third rule more easy to be 
observed for such as wished to connect themselves in 
some sort with his order and to enjoy the benefits of 
it, and yet were not disposed to forsake all worldly 
business and to relinquish all their property. This 
rule required only certain pious observances, such as 
fasts, prayers, continence, a coarse and cheap dress, 
gravity of manners, &c. but did not prohibit private pro- 
perty, marriage, public offices, and worldly occupations. 
This third rule of St. Francis is treated of by all the 
writers on the Franciscan order, and especially by 
Wadding, Annales Minorum , tom. ii. p. 7, &o. and by 
Helyot, Hist, des Ordres, tome vii. p. 214. Those 
who professed this third rule were called Fratres de 
Poenitentia [Penitentiary Brethren], sometimes also 
Fratres de Sacco, on account of the meanness of their 
dress, but commonly Tertiarii [Tertiaries] , This in- 
stitution of St. Francis was copied by other orders of 
monks in the Romish church, as soon as they per- 
ceived its advantages. And hence most of the orders 
at the present day have their Tertiarii, 
a The Tertiarii connected with those rigid Francis- 
cans who were distinguished by the title of Fratricelli, 
sprung up in the marquisate of Ancona and in the 
neighbouring regions, in the year 1296 or 1297, and 
were called Bizoehi as we learn from the bull of Boni- ' 
face VIII. against them drawn up in 1297, and which 
is published by Bulseus, in bis Hist. Acad . Paris, tom* 
iii. p. 441 , John XXII. mentions the same appellation 
in his bull quoted in a preceding note. See also Du 
Fresne, Glossar . Latinit. Mediae, tom. i. p. 1 18% who 
observes that the name is derived from Bizocjao, in 
French Besace, on account of jthe wallet or bag" which 
these mendicants used I® carry. 05$o: he says. Some 
have supposed it so derived^ but lie thinks they were 
called Bizoehi and BiccHini from the grey colour of 1 
their garments ; for frbrn the Italian Sigio, he says, k < 
deri^i-the French 6*>, grey or ash-coloured.— Mur A 
TP?fi%qe BocasOtus or (kg ft is %riiten fo Bulseus* 1 
Hist. Acad. Paris, torn. iii. p. 510) Vocksoths, is un- ' 
douhtedly or the samdorigin ahdfmpoSrt. Itoedurs |o 

‘ ^ ’’ ’ ' *" ' >'h| 
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Beguini lived in the manner of other peo- persons by St. Francis; so that they were 
pie, except in regard to dress and a few mere laics or secular brethren i the 
observances prescribed for this class of ecclesiastical - phrase is.> These Bizochi 


JTordauus, from whom a signal passage will hereafter 
be quoted. The names Beghardi an i Beguini, by 
which this sort of people were called in France and 
Italy, are very notorious in the church history of the 
middle ages. But what both the ancients and the 
moderns state concerning the persons who bore these 
appellations is so vague and contradictory, that it is 
got strange we should find no part of the religious 
history of this period involved in more obscurity and 
uncertainty, than that of the Beghardi and Beguini. I 
will therefore dispel this obscurity as far as I am able, 
and expose the origin of these sects. 

The words Beghardus or Beggehardus, and Begutta, 
and also Beghinus and Beghma, differ only in ortho- 
graphy and are all of the same import. The Germans 
and the Dutch say Beghard and Begutte, which are the 
forms most used in the ancient German language. 
But the French substituted the Latin instead of the 
German orthography, and pronounced Beghinus and 
Beghina after the Roman manner. Thus those who 
in Germany and Holland were called Beghardi and 
Beguttse were in France and Italy called Beghini and 
Beguinse; yet the Latin form was gradually preferred 
before the German even by the Germans and the 
Dutch, for which very probable reasons might be 
assigned, if this were the proper place. [It probably 
arose from the fact that those who wrote on the subject 
were priests, and retained the orthography adopted in 
the papal bulls. — SchL] Concerning the derivation 
and the import of these names there are many opi- 
nions, whi.ch it would be tedious to enumerate and 
to refute. I have done this in another place ; for I 
have commenced and nearly completed an extensive 
and copious work concerning the Beghardi and 
] Beghini, in which I have carefully investigated the 
history of all the sects to which these names were 
applied, examining numerous documents, a great part 
of which were never published ; and I have detected 
very many mistakes of learned men in this part of 
church history. In this place, therefore, disregarding 
the various conjectures and opinions of others, I will 
briefly state the true origin and signification of these 
terms. Beyond all controversy they are derived from 
i the old German word beggen or beggeren [in English, 

, to beg. — Mur.], which we now pronounce in a softer 
I manner, begehren. It signifies to beg for anything 
! earnestly and heartily. The syllable “ hard,” which is a 
frequent termination of German words, being subjoined 
to this produces the name Beggehard, which denotes a 
person who begs often and importunely. And as none 
ask and importune more frequently and earnestly than 
the Mendicants do, hence in the language of the old 
Germans a Beghard in a mendicant or beggar, which 
word still exists in the language of the English. 
Beghutta is a female who gets her living by begging. 
Christianity being introduced into Germany, the word 
beggen or beggeren was applied to religion, and denoted 
that duty which is enjoined upon Christians, namely, 
to offer'devout and fervent prayer to God. This word 
beggen therefore as we may learn from the Gothic or 
Frankie version of the four Gospels by Ulphilas [in 
which bidjan is to pray, and bidagwa is a beggar.— 
Mur-] signifies to pray earnestly and devoutly to God. 
This application of the word coming into use, a man 
distinguished from others by praying much and fer- 
vently was called a Beghard or one that prays, and a 
woman constant in this duty was called Begutta, a 
female that prays. And as those who pray more than 
others make a display of unusual piety, therefore all 
, who wished to be accounted more religious than others 
, Were usually denominated Beghardi add Beguttse; 

> that is, in modern phraseology; Fraying' Brothers and 
■ Praying Sisters. « <. > * j 

j Whoever duly considers these statements will suc- 
cessfully find his way amidst the many difficulties 
| attending the history, of .the Beghardi and Beghinae ; 
and he will see whence arose such a multitude of 
Beghardi and Beghinss in Europe, from the tiiirteentia 
' ceftturjp onward ; and why So many sects Cmorer$h«e 
thirty might be named), differing greatly in their senti- 
- ; were all called by 

'■ 1 these naM^*.- - ' ;, ln lie' first places Beghardus (or Beg- 


gert, as it was commonly uttered) was the term among 
the Germans for an importunate beggar. Therefore 
when they saw persons, under the pretence of piety and 
devotion, addicting themselves to a life of poverty and 
neglecting ah manual labour, begging their daily bread, 
they called them all by the common name of Beghardi, 
or if females, Beghuttse, without any regard to the 
sentiments or opinions by which they were distinguished 
from each other. Those called Apostoli were beggars ; 
the more rigid Franciscans were beggars ; the Brethren 
of the Free Spirit (of whom we shall treat hereafter) 
were beggars ; and others were beggars. Among these 
there was a vast difference ; yet the Germans called 
them all Beghardi on account of that mendicity into 
which they had thrown themselves; nor was this 
strange, for this their common characteristic was 
visible to all eyes, while their other traits of character 
were not so easily discerned. 

But secondly, the term Beghard in this century also 
denoted a man who prayed very much and affected un- 
common piety. Thus it was equivalent to the modem 
term Pietist [among the Germans] . Therefore all 
those who forsook the ordinary mode of living and 
were distinguished by the gravity and austerity of their 
manners, were designated by the common appellation 
of Beghardi or Beguttse, or, among the French, Beguini 
and Beguinse. This use of these terms was at first so 
extensive (as might be shown by many examples) that 
even the monks and nuns were called Beghardi and 
Beguttse. But afterwards their application was more 
restricted, and they were appropriated to those who 
formed an intermediate class between the monks and 
common citizens, yet resembled the former in their 
habits and manners. The Tertiarii therefore of all the 
different orders, Dominicans, Franciscans, &c. were 
called 1 Beghardi, as is abundantly attested; for although 
they were only citizens, yet they were more strict in 
their devotional exercises than common citizens. The 
Brother Weavers, the Brethren of St. Alexius, the fol- 
lowers of Gerhard the Great, and many others; in 
shore, all who exhibited an exterior of higher sanctity 
and piety were Beghardi and Beguttse, notwithstanding 
they obtained their support by labour and troubled no 
one by their begging. 

The terms Beghardi and Beguttse, Beguini and 
Beguinse, if we regard them in their origin, were there- 
fore honourable appellations; and they were used as 
such in works of the highest respectability in that age ; 
as for instance in the Testament of St. Lewis, the king 
of France. But gradually these words, as often hap- 
pens, changed their original import and became terms 
of reproach and derision. For among those mendicant 
monks and among those professing more than ordinary 
piety, there were found many whose piety was childish 
and superstitious, or who were crafty impostors, con- 
cealing crimes and villanies under a mask of piety, or 
who united with their piety corrupt doctrines contrary 
to the prevailing religion of the age. These characters 
caused the appellation Beghard or Beguin to become 
dishonourable, and to boused lor one who is stupidly 
or senselessly religious* or who imposes upon mankind 
by a show of piety and-poverty, or who debases his piety 
by grievous errors in doctrine. The term Lollard 
underwent a similar change in its import, as will be 
shown hereafter. 

1 See the Acta Iwqwsit. Tholosana, published by 
Liniborch, p. 298, 302, 310, 313, but especially p. 307 
329, 382, 389, &c, Of the other passages illustrative 
of the history of the Fratrieelli and Beguini, I 
will subjoin orie from Jord anus’ Chronicon^ ad ann. 
1294, in Muratori’s Antiq. Ital Medii Mm, tom. iv. 
p. 1020, which will briefly confirm nearly all I have 
, said : “ Petrus dp Slacerata et Petrus do Forosem- 
pronio, apostates fuerunt ordinis Minora m et hseretici. 

| His petentibus eremitice vivere, nt regulam B Fran- 
! cisci ad llteram servare possent. Q,uibus plures apos- ■ 

! tatee adhaeserant, qui statum communitatis damnafeanf ; t 
et deelarationes regulse, et vocabant se Fratres 1 s 

\ Francisci ” (he ought to have said Fratricellos, Jr. 

■ vos Fratres de Paupere Vita), “ et Ssecularee” .(these- f ) 
were the Tertiarii, the friends' and assochit^'^i|lM' ijj§ 
' Fratrieelli, but who ‘continued to be f 
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moreover were divided into two classes, 
the perfect and the imperfect. The former 
lived by begging, did not marry, and had 
no fixed residence; while the latter had 
permanent places of abode, married, pos- 
sessed property, and engaged in the various 
occupations of life like other citizens. 1 

41. Totally different from these austere 
Franciscan Beguini and Begumse were the 
German and Belgic Beguinae, who did not 
indeed originate in this century, but now 
first emerged into notice and in a short 
time became immensely numerous. 2 Cer- 
tain pious females, including both widows 
and maidens, in order to keep themselves 
pure from the corruptions of the age, 
formed themselves into associations and 
lived in appropriate houses, amidst exer- 
cises of devotion and regular manual labour 
under a directress ; yet reserving to them- I 
selves the right of marrying ana* of with- 
drawing from the association at their plea- 
sure. And as all females who made pre- 
tensions to more than ordinary piety were 
1 called Beguttae or Beguinae, that is, Pray- 
ing Ladies, so these also received the same 
appellation 3 . The first association of this 

excluded from the rank of Friars). “ Sseculares autem 
vocarunt Bizocios, vel Fratrinellos, vel Bocasotos.*' 
(Here Jordanus errs in saying that the sseculares were 
called Fratricelli, for this name was appropriated to 
the real monks of St, Francis and did not belong to 
the Tertiarii. His other statements are correct ; and 
they show that these more rigid adherents to the rule 
of St. Francis were divided into two classes, namely, 
Friars and Seculars, and that the lafter were called 
Bizochi). “Ii dagmatizabant, quod nullus summus 
Pontifex regulam B- Francisci declarare potuit. J tem, 
quod angelus abstulita Nidolao Tertio Papatus auctori- 
tatem. — Et quod ipsi soli sunt in via Dei et vera 
ecclesia/* &c. 

1 This distinction appears clearly from comparing, 
among others, several passages in the Acta Inquisit . 
Tholo. See p. 303, 310, 312, 313, 319, &c. 

s There was much discussion in the Netherlands in 
the seventeenth century respecting the origin of these 
Beghardi and Beguinae, of which I have given a full 
account in a work not yet published, De Beguinix. 
During this discussion the Beghinae brought forward 
diplomas or written documents of the most authentic 
and unexceptionable character, from which it appears 
that there were associations of Beguinae in the Nether- 
lands, as early as the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
They were able indeed to produce but three such docu- 
ments, the first dated a.d. 1065, the second a.d. 1129, 
and the third a.d, 1151. The whole were published at 
Ypvorden by the Beghinae then resident there. See 
Miraeps, Opera Diphmatico-historzca, tom. ii. cap. xxvi. 

■ » ed. nova; Puteanus, De 
Inftituto et Nomine Suif- 
other of the same Puteanus 
i in Ryckel’s Vita S. Beggce 
3ouay, 1631, 4to. Hence, 
at those are in error who 
nales who are still' called 
appeared in the twelfth or 
very Im all number of the 
puts it beyond controversy, 
ry obscure party previously 
may be .that they possessed 
which was at Vilvorden, 

eghinae still existing in the 
, Norlands, thougK ^iii^der regulations very 
different from their origWf'^n^ eagerly ranim-ain 


description was formed at Nivelles in Bra- ! 
bant, a.d. T226; and so many others fol- 
lowed soon after throughout France, Ger- 
many, and the Netherlands, that from the 
middle of the century onward, there was , 
scarcely a city of any note which had not 
its Beguinagia as they were called, or 
Vineyards as such associations were some- 
times denominated, borrowing a name from 
the book of Canticles. 4 All these female 
associations did not adopt the same regu- 
lations ; but the greater part of them de- 
voted the time which was not occupied in 
prayer and other religious exercises to 
various kinds df labour, and especially to 
weaving. Those who were really indigent, j 
or disabled, or sick, sought relief in the 
kindness of the pibns and benevolent. ,| 
42. This female institution was soon 
after imitated in the Nethesiands by un- 
married men, both widowers an^ae^ors, 
who associated and lived togelLi^ Apa ,* 
propriate houses, praying j 1 

unitedly under a 
serving to thesIselYeA 

as the females, the liberty of : 

any time to their former mode of Kf# if 
they pleased. 5 These were called accord- 
ing to the phraseology of the age Beghards, j 
corruptly pronounced Bogards by the Bel- 1 
gians ; and by some, Lolhards ; and in 1 
France at first Bons Valets {JBoni Valeti ) 
or Bons Galons (Boni Pueri ), and after- 
wards Beguins, and also from the occupa- 
tion of most of them, Brother Weavers 
(. Fratres Tex tores). The first association | 
of these Beghards, it appears, was formed 

that they derived their name and their institution in 
the seventh century from St. Begga, duchess of Bra- 
bant, and daughter of Pepin, mayor of the palace in 
Australia; which lady they of course revere as their 
patroness, and regard as a kind of tutelary divinity. 
See Ryckel, Vita S. Beggce cum Annotat. published at 
Douay and Louvain. This is a ponderous volume, 
but in other respects a slender work and. stuffed with 
anile fables. Those who are unfriendly to the Beguini 
and Beguinae contend that they derived their origin 
from Lambert le Begue, a priest of Liege in the twelfth 
century and a very pious man. See Peter Coens (a 
learned canon of Antwerp,) in his Disqumtio Historic, a 
de Origin? Beghinamm et Beghmagiorvm in Belgio, 
Louvain, 1627, 12mo, than whom no one has more 
learnedly defended this opinion. Both these opinions 
have many and distinguished advocates, but none that 
are good authorities ; and both of them may be easily 
confuted. * , , , „ 

4 See Matth. Parish Historia Major, alt ann. 1243 
and 1250, p. 540, 696,;;. Thomas Cantipratensis, in his 
Bonum Universal dt-Apibus, lib. ii. eap. li. p. 478, ed. 
Colvener; Herenthal in his unpublished Annals; an 
important extract from which is exhibited by Ryckel, 
in his notes Ad VitcSm S. Begga* sec. 196, p. 355, &c. 
The origin and 1 establishment of the Beguinagia, 
founded in the Netherlands during tms and the fol- 
lowing century, are detailed at great length by Mirseus, 

, in his Opera Historico^^kmaiica ; by Gramaye* id bis 


Antiquitaies Belgica; by S&iderus, in his Brabantia 
et Flandria Illustrata ; and by other historians W 

1 53k l ' |P< ^ riSr Gloria Major, ad 1253, p 
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at Antwerp in the year 12*28, and it con- 
tinues still in a flourishing state, though 
the fraternity have departed widely from 
their pristine mode of life. This associa- 
tion was followed by many others in Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, and France ; yet 
these associations of Beghards were not so 
numerous as those of the Beghinse [or 
female Beghards]. 1 The Roman pontiffs 
never formally approved or confirmed with 
their sanction these associations of male 
and female Beghards, yet they tolerated 
them, and often at the request of influen- 
tial men and women, protected them with 
their edicts and bulls against the violence 
and the plots of their enemies, of whom 
they had not a few. At the present day 
most of the houses belonging to both the 
sexes of Beghards are either destroyed or 
converted to other uses ; yet in the Belgic 
provinces the houses of female Beghards 
are sufficiently numerous, while those for 
males are very few. 

43. It remains that we briefly notice the 
names and merits of those among the Greeks 
and the Latins who acquired most fame 
by their writings. Among the Greeks the 
following are "the most noted: 2 * Nicetas 
Acominatus, to whom we are indebted for 
a history and a Thesaurus of the orthodox 
faitMf Germanus, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, of whose productions there are ex- 
tanf among some others a tract against the 
Latins, and an exposition of the Greek 
Liturgy ; 4 Theodorus Lascaris, who has 
Tell us Several tracts on different topics in 
theology, and who also wrpte against the 
Latins as nearly all the Greek authors did, 
this being a subject to which both their 
genius and their national attachments 
prompted them; 5 Nicephorus Blemmida, 

1 See RyckeTs Vita S. Begga, p. 635 ; Sander’s 

Flandria Illiutrata , lib. iii, cap. xvi. p. 136 ; Gramaye, 
in. his Antiq . Flandria , and especiallyin Gandavo, p. 
22; MirauaC Opera Diplomatico-hitfor. tom. iii. cap. 

clxviii. p. 145, and in. several other places; Helyot, 
Hist, des Ordresy tome vii. p. 248, who however makes 
many mistakes. Gerhard Antonins, the Pater Minister 

(as the head of the sect -is called) of the Beghards of 
Antwerp, in his Epistela ad Ryckium de Beghardorum 
. < Wigme et Faith, ip B^dkel’s Vita $. Beggce , p. 489, 
who studiously casts obscurity on, not a few things in 
order to exalt his sect. 

* Concerning them all, in addition, to the writers JDe 

Striptoribus Ecclesiasticis, see Fabricius’s Bibliotheca 

Graca. . , ' „ 

® See above, pi 438, note 1. — Mur. 

* He was called Germanus It- in distinction from a 

patriarch of the eighth century., He was a monk of 
the Propontis, cheated patriarch about a.d. 1222, de- 
posed in 1240, restored again, and died in 1254. His' 
exposition of the liturgy sadly interpolated was pub- 
lished, Greek and Latin, in Fronto le Due’s Aucta- 
rixrnn , tom. ii. and about twelve of his sermons and 
homilies, with seven of his epistles and decrees, have 
f been published in different collections of ancient works, 

by Combefis, Gretser, Leo Allatius, Cotelier, Leun- 

clavius, SiQ.-r-Mur. 

* Theodoras lascaris was born at Nice, was much 


one of those who endeavoured to restore 
harmony between the Greeks and Latins ;® 
Arsenius, whose Synopsis of the Greek ec- 
clesiastical law is pretty well known; 7 
George Acropolita, known as the author of 
a history, and as a man in public life ; 8 * John 
Beccus or Veccus, who brought himselt 
into much trouble by advocating the cause 
of the Latins with more warmth than the 
zeal of most Greeks for their church would 
tolerate ; s George Metochita, 10 and Constan- 
tine Meliteniota, 11 who expended much ef- 
fort without effect to unite the Greeks and 
Latins ; George Pachymeres, famed for his 
exposition of Dionysius the father of the 
mystics, and for a history of his own times; 12 
and George of Cyprus, who acquired more 
fame by bis invectives against the Latins 
and his attacks upon John Veccus, than 
by his other writings. 13 

devoted to literature, became emperor a.d. 1255, waged 
successful wars against the Bulgarians and others 
during three years, then resigned the empire and re- 
tired to a monastery, where he died a.d. 1259, aged 
thirty-six. Very few of his tracts have been published. 

— Mur. 

. 6 See above, p. 438, note 5. — Mur. 

7 Arsenius, surnamed Autorianus, was horn at Con- 
stantinople, became a monk and an abbot at Nice, re- 
tired from office and lived at Mount Athos, was made 
patriarch of Constantinople by Theodore Lascaris a.d. 
1255, and tutor to Lascaris’ son at his father's death 
a.d. 1259; resigned the patriarchate soon after, re- 
sumed the office ip 1261, opposed and excommunicated 
the emperor Michael who had put out the eyes of Ar- 
senins’ royal pupil, was deposed and banished to the 
Procopnesus where he lived in exile many years. The 
time of his death is not ascertained. His Synopsis Dwi- 
norum Canonum, written while he was a monk, and 
arranged under one hundred and forty-one Tituti? is in 
Justell's Bxblioth . Juris Canon. Greek arid Latin, tom. 
ii. p. 749. His testament or will was published, Greek 
and Lat. by Cotelier, Mormmenta Beet Gr. tom. ii. p. • 
168— Mur. 

8 See above, p. 438, note 2.— -Mur. 

9 Veccus was chartophylax of the great church of 
Constantinople, and a man of genius and learning, He 
at first strenuously opposed the Latins. For this the 
emperor Michael imprisoned him with others. By 
reading the writings of Nicephorus Blemmida, Veccus 
was converted into a friend and most zealous advocate 
of the Latins. Michael now made him patriarch of 
Constantinople a.d. 1274. On the death of Michael 
a.d. 1283, fearing the rage of the people he resigned 
his office, was the next year banished, and passed the 
remainder of his days in exile. His writings in de- 
fence of the Latins and in apology for his conduct are 
numerous, and were published, Greek and Lat. by Leo 
Allatius; in Gracia Orthodoxa , tom. i. and ii. and 
elsewhere. — Mur. 

10 George Metochita was*a deacon of the great church 
of Constantinople, and a friend and associate of John 
Veccus. With him he contended in behalf of the 
Latins, and with him suffered exile for this offence. 
He flourished a.d. 1276; the time of his death is not 
known. His writings, all in defence of the Latins, 
were published by Leo Allatius, Gracia Orthodoxa , 
tom. ii — Mur. 

ri Constantine Meliteniota was archdeacon of Con- 
stantinople under John Veccus. joined with Veccus and 
Metochita in defending the cause of the Latins, and 
passed through much the same sufferings. He died in 
exile in Bithynia. His tract on the union of the Greek 
and Latin churches, and another on the procession of 
the Holy Spirit, are extant, Gr. and Lat. in Leo Alla- 
tius, Gracia Orthodoxa, tom. \i.— Mur. 

12 See above, p. 438, note Z.—Mur. 

in George of Cyprus, who assumed the name af 
i A * 
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44. The Latin writers form a long list, 
from which we shall produce those only 
who are most frequently quoted. Joachim, 
abbot of Flora in Calabria, was perhaps a 
pious man and not wholly ignorant of the 
truth; but he was a man of small parts, of 
weak judgment, and addicted to visionary 
and enthusiastic notions ; both in his life- 
time and after his death the ignorant mul- 
titude regarded him as inspired of God. 
His predictions became far-famed and have 
been often published. 1 Stephen Langton, 
archbishop of Canterbury, expounded many 
of the books of holy scripture. 2 Francis, 

Gregory, "was born and educated in the Latin church 
in Cyprus. At the age of twenty he went to Constan- 
tinople, changed his sentiments, became a monk and 
one of the court clergy, was created patriarch a.d. 
1284, opposed and persecuted Veccus, was obliged to 
resign his office in 1299, retired to a monastery, and 
died not long after. He wrote largely against the 
Latins and in confutation of Veccus. His chief works j 
are his Tomus Orthodoxus or Columna Orthodoxies, and 
discourses against the blasphemies of Veccus, still re- 
maining in manuscript. 

Besides the Greek writers enumerated by Mosheim, 
the following are noticed by Cave, in his Bisloria Lite - 
raria, tom. it: — 

Nicolaus Hydrentinus, who flourished a.d. 1201 and 
was the Greek interpreter in all the negociations of 
cardinal Benedict, both at Constantinople and in 
Greece, for a reconciliation of the Greek and Latin 
churches. He wrote in Greek various tracts against 
the Latins, from which only some extracts have been 
published. 

Nicetas Maronita, chartophylax of the great church 
of Constantinople and then archbishop of Thessalonica 
who flourished a,d. 1201. He wished to effect a union 
of the Greek and Latin churches, and wrote six books 
on the procession of the Holy Spirit with a view to re- 
concile the two parties. Leo Allatius has published 
some extracts from the work, Adn. Hettinger, cap. 
xix. His answers to the questions of Basil are extant, 
Greek and Latin, in the Jus Gr. Rom. lib. v. p. 345. 

Manuel Caritopulus, patriarch of Constantinople 
about a.d. 1250, wrote some tracts on ecclesiastical or 
canon law, which Leunclavius published, Greek and 
Latin, in his Jus Gr. Rom. lib. iii p. 238, &c. 

George Moschamper, chartophylax of the great 
church of Constantinople, who flourished about a.d. 
1276. He was bitterly opposed to the Latins and wrote 
several pieces against them, whiqh were answered by 
John .Veccus. Nothing of bis has been published. 

Simon, bom in Crete but of a Constantinopolitan 
family, is supposed by Cave to have flourished about 
A.d. 1276. A long epistle of his, addressed to John 
Nomophylax, De Conciliis qua Processionem Spiritus 
Sancti a FUio Definiverunt, was published Greek and 
Lat. by Leo Allatius, Ado. Bottinger. p. 324. He wrote 
two other tracts on the same subject, never published. 
—Mur. 

1 Gregory di Lauro composed in Italian a copious 
life of Joachim which was published at Naples, 1660, 
4to. His prophecies were first printed at Venice, 1517, 
4to, and often subsequently. [He was a Cistercian monk 
and abbot of different monasteries in Italy, the last 
of which, that at Flora, he himself founded. He flou- 
rished ao>* 1201 |nd died previously to a. d. 1215. He 
wrote., Be Concordia Veteris et Novi Testament i, Com- 
mentaries m Jeremiah, Psalms, Isaiah, some portions 
Of NabUm, Habakkuk, Zechariah, and Malachi, on the 
Apocalypse; ^ also fifteen prophecies concerning the 
Homan pontiffs, besides some other prophecies. All 
the above were printed at Venice in different years pre- 
viously to a.d. 1600 Mur. 

* Stephen Langton was an Englishman, but educated 
■ at Paris, where he became chancellor of the university 
and a canon of Paris. Innocent III. invited him to 
Rome and made him a cardinal. In the year 1296 


founder of the famous society denominated 
Minorites or Franciscans, wrote some pieces 
designed to enkindle devotional feelings in 
the soul, but they display little energy or 
ingenuity. 3 Alain de ITsle was not the 
least among the dialecticians and acute 
reason ers or that age ; he also paid atten- 
tion to chemistry and has said many things 
wisely and well. 4 James of Vitre [de 
Vitriaco] obtained reputation by his Orien- 
tal history, 5 as did James of Varraggio [de 
Yoragine] by his Historia Lombardica . 6 
Among those who cultivated metaphysical 
or philosophical theology in this century, 
the most distinguished were Albertus Mag- 


the same pontiff made him archbishop of Canterbury 
against the will of the king, who refused him access to 
his see till he was compelled to it by the Pope in 1212. 
In 1215 Langton encouraged rebellion in England and 
aided the invasion by the French, for which he was I 
accused and had to pay a heavy fine in 1216. He died 
in 1228. He wrote commentaries on a large part of the 
Bible, besides letters and sermons, nearly all of which i 
remain in manuscript in the public libraries of Eng- 
land. — Mur. [See an account of him and his works, ! 
with a very curious specimen of his preaching <m a 
stanza of a French popular song, in "Wright’s JBiogr. 
Brit. Liter. Anglo-Norman Period, p. 442, &c. — R. 

3 See above, p. 452, sec. 25, and note 3. His works, 
consisting of epistles, discourses, prayers, and monastic 
regulations, were collected and published by John de la 
Haye, Paris, 1651, fol. — Mur. 

4 There were several of the name of Alan in this 
century, who have been strangely confounded both by 
the ancients and the moderns. See Le Bceuf, Memoires 
sur UBut. d* Auxerre, tome i. p. 300, and Dm. sur 
V Hist. Eccles. et Civile de Paris, tome ii. p. 293, &c. 
[This Alanus de Insulis or Alain de l’lsle was a native 
of Flanders, studied at Paris, was called the Doctor 
Universalis on account of his extensive learning, was 
for a time bishop of Auxerre, but resigned the mitre 
and became a Cistercian monk. Cave supposes be 
flourished about a.d. 1215. His works as collected and 
published by Du Visch, Antw. 1655, fol. consist of a 
commentary on the Canticles, on the art of preaching, 
a pcenitential, on the parables, a collection of memora- 
ble sayings, a poem in eleven books on a perfectly good 
man, two books against the Waldenses, eleven sermons, 
and a few other tracts. Du Visch, in his Biblioth. 
Scrtptor. Cisterciens Colon 1656, 4to, added Alain’s 
commentary on the prophecies of Merlin and his tract 
on the philosopher’s stone. — Mur . 

5 Jacobus de Vitriaco or James of Vitrfe was born 

near Paris, educated in that city, became a priest in his 
native village, and a regular canon in the diocese of 
Namur. His zeal led him to Toulouse where he 
preached against the Albigenses, thence he went to 
Palestine and became bishop of Acco, or Ptolemais. 
About a.d. 1220 the Pope recalled him to Rome, made 
him cardinal bishop of Tusculum, and sent him as ids 
legate into France to preach up a crusade. He re- 
turned to Rome, spent several years tranquilly, and died 
a.d. 1244. His oriental and occidental history is in 
three books; the first describes the country and nations 
of the east, and traces their history from the time of 
Mohammed to a.d. 1210; the second book gives the 
history of Europe during the author’s own times ; the 
third returns to the oriental nations and brings down 
their history to a.d. 1218. The first and third books 
were printed at Douay, 1597, 8vo, and in Bongarsius, 
Gesta Dei per Francos , tom. ii. He also wrote & letter 
describing the capture of Bamietta, which is inf Ron- 
garsius, ubi supra, and an epistle to Pope Honorius 
III. and sermons on the gospels and epistles for the* 
year. — Mur. - % I 

8 Seef E chard’s Scriptores Domintcani, tom. i. p. 454, , 
and Bolandus* Prof, ad Acta Sanctor* tom. i. p. 9 
[also p. 441, note 2. above. — Mur. 
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Chap, ii.] 

nus , 1 Thomas Aquinas , 2 andBonaventura . 3 
That these men possessed very inquisitive 


1 Concerning Albertus Magnus, see Echard’s Scrip- 
lores Dommicani, tom. i. p. 162. [Albert the Great 
was bom of noble parentage at Launingen in Swabia, 
a.d. 1205, was early sent to Passau for education, and 
became a Dominican monk in 1223. Strange stories 
are told of his obtuseness in early life, and of his sub- 
sequent miraculous facility in acquiring knowledge. 
He was a universal scholar, but particularly distin- 
guished in mathematics, natural philosophy, metaphy- 
sics, and scholastic theology. He taught at Hildesheim, 
Ratisbon, Cologne, and other places in Germany, and 
likewise at Paris. In 1238 he was made vicar-general 
of the Dominicans for two years, and afterwards pro- 
vincial of the order for Germany. In 1249 he fixed 
himself at Cologne, and was president of the school 
there. In 1260 the pontiff obliged him to accept the 
bishopric of Ratisbon, but he resigned it in 1263 and 
retired to his favourite literary retreat at Cologne. He 
died in 1280, aged 75. His works in twenty-one vo- 
lumes folio were published by Peter Jammy, at Lyons, 
a.d. 1651. They comprise eight works on dialectics, 
twenty-eight on natural philosophy, commentaries on 
the Psalms, Lamentations, Baruch, Daniel, the twelve 
minor prophets, the four Gospels, and the Apocalypse ; 
many sermons, a compendium of theology in seven 
books, commentaries on Lombard's four books of 
Sentences, and various other pieces. — Mur. [Con- 
cerning Albertus Magnus and his philosophical system 
see Ritter, Geschichte der Christl. Philos. vol. iv. p. 
181 — 256. — R. 

* Concerning Thomas Aquinas, called the Angel of 
the Schools, see the Acta Sanctor. tom. i. Martii, p. 
655, &c. and Touron’s Vie de St. Thomas, Paris, 1737, 
4to. [Thomas was of the family of the counts of 
Aquino in the kingdom of Naples, and was born at 
Aquino a.d. 1224. Educated in monasteries where he 
displayed great precocity of genius, he became a Do- 
minican monk at Naples in the year 1241 contrary to 
the will of his parents. His mother was denied access 
to him by the monks, who sent Thomas from one place 
to 4 another to conceal him. At length in his attempted 
removal tb Paris she and her other sons seized him. Fr r 
two^years they kept him a prisoner in their' castle, and 
uted every effort to persuade him to renounce a monastic 
life withou#effect. In 1 244 he escaped through a w m- 
dow, went to Naples, and was conducted to Paris, and 
therahe 'to Cologne, where he heard the lectures of 
Albert the Great. From Cologne he was called to 
Paris to lecture on the Sentences. He and Bonaven- 
tura received their doctorates in theology at Paris on 
the same day a.d. 1255. A few days after he returned 
to Italy and taught theology in the universities of Bo- 
logna, Rome, Fondi, Foggia, and Pisa. In the year 
1263 he was appointed provincial Definitor (Visitor) of 
his order for the province of Rome, and in that capa- 
city attended the general convention of the order in 
London the same year. He at last settled down at 
Naples on a stipend from the king, as a permanent 
teacher there. He now refused the archbishopric of 
Naples offered him by the Pope. In 1274 the Pope 
called him to the council of Lyons, to maintain the 
principles of the Romish church against the Greeks ; 

! but he died on his way thither af Terracina, on the 7th 
Of^March, 1274, aged 56 years. His works as printed 
1 at* Rome, 1570, fill 18 volumes, folio, and in the edition 
I of Paris, 1636—1641, 23 volumes, folio. They comprise 
■i comments on nearly alt the works of Aristotle, and on 
the Sentences of Lombard,- a huge 4 system of theology, 
entitled Summa ’ Theologies in partes tres dimsa , many 
miscellaneous pieces, commentaries on the Seriptnre, 
serrqons, &c. — Mur. [For further information re- 
specting the life, writings, and philosophical specula- 
tions of this celebrated divine, see chapter lxxix. in the 
llth volume of the Bncyclapcedia Metropolitans, p. 793, 
3fc.‘ entitled Thomrts Aquinas and the Scholastic Philo- 
sophy, from the pen of Dr. Hampden of Oxford, whose 
Bampton Lectures on the Scholastic Philosophy, Qxf. 
41833, contain a valuable survey of that system. See also* 
| Ritter, ubi supra, vol. iv. p. 257 — 354, presenting a care- 
ful analysis of the philosophical and religious views of 
this “ doctor angelicus.” — R. 

* Concerning Bonaventura, the patron saint of Lyons 


minds, acute and superior understandings, 
and uncommon penetration in regard to 
abstruse and difficult subjects, no candid 
man will deny, although they assented to 
various things which are incorrect. Ot the 
others who prosecuted the same species of 
theology, a long list appears in which are 
found men of subtlety and dexterity. That 
age held in reputation William of Paris, a 
man of acuteness ; 4 Alexander Hales, the 
expounder of Aristotle ; 5 Robert Capito,* 


in France; see Colonia's Hist. Litter v de la Ville de 
Lyon , tome ii. p. 307 ; Hist, de la Vie et du Culte de 
S. Bonaventure , par un ReUgieux Cordelier , Lyons, 
1747, 8vo. [John Bonaventura (called Eustachius and 
Eutychius in Greek) was born of honourable parentage 
at Bagnarea in Tuscany, a.d. 1221', and became a Fran- 
ciscan monk in 1243. He studied and gave lectures on 
the Sentences at Paris, where he took his doctor's de- 
gree in 1255. The next year he was unanimously 
elected general of his order, an office which he held till 
his death and filled with great advantage to the frater- 
nity. He was called the Seraphic Doctor, and was a 
man esteemed and confided in by every one. In 1272 
the cardinals, being unable to agree upon a new pontiff, 
submitted the election to Bonaventura, who nominated 
Theobald of Liege, or Gregory X. In 1274 Gregory 
created Bonaventura cardinal bishop of Alba, and 
called him to the general council of Lyons. He died at 
Lyons while the council was in session, July 15th, ‘a.d. 
1274, aged 53. His funeral was attended by the Pope, 
the emperor, and the whole council. Bonaventura was 
a scholar, a man of an acute mind), a good writer, and 
a very devout man. He united mystie with scholastic 
theology, and was a voluminous writer on practical 1 
religion. His works as printed at Rome*15§8 ? jin eight 
volumes, fol. comprise commentaries on the Smiptures, 
a full comment on the Sentences of Lombard, % great 
number of tracts, chiefly on ascetic and practical sub- 
jects, letters, sermons, &e. — Mur. 

4 See especially the Gallia Christian® of the Bene- 
dictines, tom. vii. p. 95. [William of^arfs, D.D. was 
born at Aurillac, in Auvergne (an&4hence called Wil- 
liam Alvernus), became an eminent scholar and divine, 
and was bishop of Pam from a.d. 1228 till his SeMh, 
March 29th, 1249. His works were printed by Ferro- 
neus, Orleans, 1674, in two volumes, fol. They consist 
chiefly of tracts on moral and practical subjects; yet 
there are several on dogmatic theology. He is not to 
by confounded with Matthew Paris, the historian, as he 
too often is in the references throughout the original of 
this work of Mosheim, through the mistake no doubt of 
the printer. -^A7«r. 

5 Alexander Hales or De Hales was an Englishman 
of Gloucestershire, but was early sent to Paris, where 
he spent most of his life in the study of scholastic theo- 
logy and canon law and in teaching them to others. 

He was called the Irrefragable Doctor. He was a 
Franciscan, flourished about a.d. 1230, «and died at 
Paris; August 27, 1245. His works as published sepa- 
rately consist of commentaries^ upon the Scriptures, 
commentaries on certain books of Aristotle, commen- 
taries on the Sentences of Lombard, a system of theo- 
logy, and a few tracts. — Mur. 

6 Concerning him, Wood has written largely, Antiq. 
Oxon. tom. i. p. 81, 105. [Robert Grossetfite or Ca- 
pita was born at Stradbrook in Suffolk, and educated 
at Oxford and Paris. Returning to England he be- 
came archdeacon of Leicester, and then bishop of Lin- 
coln from a.d. 1235 till his death, October 9th, 1253. 

He was a man of great learning and of an independent 
mind. The physical, sciences, law, divinity, and the 
originaTlanguages of the Bible, all engaged his atten- 
tion. He resisted the domination of the pope, and 
laboured to reform the clergy. His writings consist 
of translations, comments on Aristotle and Dionysius 
the Areopagite, sermons, letters; and other tracts, * 
most of which still remain in manuscript. . For a fifth** j 
account of him, see Milner's Church Hisfidry, cent. " ' 
xiii. c. 7 . — Mur 4 \ 
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CENTURY XIII. 


Thomas Cantipratensis , 1 John Peckham , 2 
William Durand , 3 Roger Bacon,* Richard 
Middleton , 5 JEgidius de Colonna , 6 Armand 

1 Thomas Cantipratensis was born of noble parents at 
Lewe near Brussels, studied under Albert the Great at 
Cologne, became a regular canon at Cantimpre near 
Cambray, and afterwards a Dominican monk, subprior 
at Louvain, and a bishop, suffragan, and assistant to 
the bishop of Cambray. He flourished a.d. 1255. His 
principal work is entitled Bonum Universale de Apibus; 
in which he gives precepts for the conduct of all orders 
of men, deriving his illustrations from bees. He also 
wrote several lives of reputed saints.— Mur. 

* John Peckham was born of low parentage at 
Chichester in Sussex, England, studied at Oxford and 
Paris, became a Franciscan, taught with applause 
at Oxford, Paris, Lyons, and Borne. While at Rome, 
a.d. 1278, the pope created him archbishop of Canter- 
bury. On his arrival in England the pope demanded 
of him 4,000 marks of silver for the use of the holy 
see. Peckham had to pay it. He next had conten- 
tion with the archbishop of York. He became vastly 
rich, founded a college, raised his relatives to affluence, 
and died about a. d. 1291. Hie wrote Collectanea Bib - 
liorum, and forty-seven synodical decrees which have 
been published, and a number of theological tracts 
which remain in manuscript. — Mur. 

* William Durand, LL.D. was born in Provence, 
France, of noble parents. He studied the civil and 
canon laws at Bologna, and took his doctorate there. 
He also taught law at Bologna and Mutina, and be- 
came so famous as a pleader that he was called the 
father of practice. He was auditor-general in the 
court of Rome, canon of Beauvais, and dean of Char- 
tres. In 1274 he was the pope’s proctor at the general 
council of Lyons. Nicolaus III. made him governor 
of the papal dominions with the title of rector and 
count of the patrimony. In this capacity he com- 
manded successfully in several battles. In 1286 he 
was made bishop of Mende in France. In 1296 the 
pope sent him as ambassador to the Saracens in the 
East ; but he died at Nicotia in Cyprus. He was a 
learned man, a profound jurist, and a respectable theo- 
logian. He wrote Speculum Juris , a large work. Re- 
pertorium Juris t extracted from the preceding, Ratio- 
nale Divinorum OfflLciorum , also some law tracts. — 
Mur. 

* See above, p. 442, note 7. Roger Bacon was nobly 
born at Ilchester, Somersetshire, England, about a.d. 
1206. He studied at Oxford and then at Paris, where 
he took his degree. Languages, history, law, the phy- 
sical sciences, and theology, were his pursuit. Return- 
ing to England he taught at Oxford, became a Fran- 
ciscan monk, devoted himself to the physical sciences, 
expended much time and money on experiments in 
optics, mechanics, and chemistry, was esteemed a 
magician, and confined many years as such to a 
monastery. He died about the year 1284, aged 78, 
and Was buried at Oxford. His Opus Majus addressed 
to pope Clement IY. contains an abstract by his own 
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de Bello Visu , 7 and others. But none of 
these attained to equal renown with the 
triumvirate above mentioned. Hugo de 
S. Caro was thought to have done much 
to advance sacred knowledge by his Con- 
cordance to the holy scriptures . 8 William 
of St. Amour waged war with boldness 
and resolution, but not successfully, upon 
the fraternities which sought renown for 
piety in mendicity . 9 Humbert de Ro- • 
manis endeavoured by his writings to guide 
the conduct and regulate the lives of the 
monks . 10 William Perald acquired very 
high reputation in that age by his Summa 
Virtutum et Vitiorum . 11 Raymund Mar- 
tini still lives in his Pngio Fidei, or his 
work against the Jews and Saracens . 12 


In 1296 Boniface VIII. made him archbishop of 
B ourges. Whether he became a cardinal or not has been 
disputed. He died a.d. 1316, aged 69. His writings 
are very numerous though but partially published, and 
never collectively. They are on scholastic theology, 
dialectics, on the Sentences of Lombard, vindications 
of Thomas Aquinas and Bonaventura, and numerous 
other tracts. — Mur. 

7 Armand of Bellevue or De Bello Yisu was a 
Dominican monk, born at Bologna, and master of the 
sacred palace at Rome. He is supposed to have lived 
near the end of this century. His works are a com- 
mentary on the Psalms, meditations, prayers, sermons, 
and an explanation of difficult terms in theology and 
philosophy. — Mur. 

8 Hugo of St. Cher, D.D. or De Sancto Caro, a 
Dominican monk, was born in Dauphiny, and studied 
at Paris, was papal ambassador to Constantinople 
under Gregory IX., became provincial of his order 
for France, was created a cardinal in 1245, after 
which he was repeatedly papal legate, especially to 
Germany. He died a.d. 1260. His works are, Pos- 
tillce or a brief commentary on the whole Bible, 
Venice, 1600, in eight volumes, sermons for the year. 
Speculum Sacerdotum et Eccfcsice, and a Concordance 
to all the declinable words in the Latin Bible, to which 
Conrad of Halberstadt added the particles, about a.l. 
1290, and which has been often printed — Mur. 

8 William of St. Amour or De S. Amore. He was 
a native of Burgundy, and one of the leading doctors 
at Paris in the middle of this century. In the con- 
troversy between the university and the Dominicans 
he stood in the front of the battle. The pope ordered 
him to be degraded and banished in 1256. But sup- 
ported by the university he held his ground, and fought 
more eagerly. See above, p. 454. His works were 
published at Constance (Paris), 1632, 4to. — Mur. 

10 Humbert de Romanis or of Romans in Burgundy 
became a Dominican monk while studying at Paris, 
a.d. 1225, was made general of the order in 1254, 
resigned the office 1263, and died in 1274. He wrote 
Instructions for monks, a commentary on the rule of 
St. Augustine, two hundred sermons on various sub- 
jects, lives of monks, on the three monastic vows, 
and on the erudition of preachers. Most of these are 
in the Biblioth. Pat rum, tom. xxv. — Mur . 

11 See Colonia, Hist. Litter . de la Ville de Lyon* tome 
ii. p. 322, &c. [William Perald or Peralt, i.e. De 
Petra Alta, was born in the diocese of Vienne, became 
a Dominican monk in 1219, and some say archbishop 
of Lyons in 1272. He died in 1275. His Summa de 
Virtutibus et Vitiis has passed through numerous edit 
tions. This is his only work known, unless he is the 
author of the sermons for the year ascribed to William 
of Paris.— Alur. 

M Raymund Martini or Des Martins, a Catalonian, 
and a very celebrated Dominican monk who flourished 
in Spain, a.d. 1278. At the suggestion of Raymonds 
de Pennafprt, general of Ms order, he composed hfa* 
celebrated Ptigio Fidei (Dagger of the Faith), in which' 1 
he confutes the Jews and Saracens out of their own 
writers. It is a learned work, was long the chief 


John of Paris deserves an honourable 
place among the defenders of truth and 
rectitude, because he contended for the 
power of temporal sovereigns against the 
machinations of the pontiffs, and because 
he openly professed his dissatisfaction with 
the prevailing doctrine respecting the 
Lord’s supper . 1 

• arsenal for other writers against the Jews and Moham- 

medans, and was printed with notes by V oisin, Paris. 
1651, fol. and Leips. 1687, fol Mur. 

* His Determinate de S. Ccena was published by 
Peter Allix, London, 1686, 8vo. See Echard’s Scrip- 
tores Dominicaniy tom. i. p. 501, &c. ; Baiuze, Vitae 
Pontif. Aversion, tom. i. p. 4, 576, 577, &c. — [John of 
Paris was a Dominican monk and a distinguished theo- 
logian of Paris, about a.d. 1290. When Boniface VIII. 
attacked Philip the Fair, king of France, John stood 
forth in defence of the king in a tract, De Regia Rotes - 

* tate et Papali. While he was preaching in the assem- 
blies of his order and giving theological lectures in 
the schools with much applause, he advanced the idea 
that possibly Christ’s presence in the eucharist was by 
impanation or uniting himself to the elements, and not 
by a transmutation of their substance ; the masters of 
Paris cried out against him. He was condemned of 
error, and forbidden to preach or to lecture ; hut he 
appealed to the pope, went to Rome, and died soon 

1 after his arrival, a.d. 1304. His tract, De Regia Po- 
testate et Papali , is m Goldast’s Monarch. Imp. tom. 
ii. p. 107. 

Besides those named by Mosheim, Cave notices the 
following Latin writers of this century : — 

Sylvester Giraldus, called Cambrensis from his 
country, and Barrius from his family. He was the 
son of William de Barri, and born at Mainarpu near ’ 
Pembroke in South Wales, England. His uncle David, 
bishop of Man, made him archdeacon of Brechin. He 
went to Paris for study, and there taught theology in 
the English college three years. On his return he 
made some figure at the court of Henry II. In 1185 
he attended the Prince John, commanding an expedi- 
tion to Ireland, was offered the bishopric of Wexford, 
which he refused. He continued some time in Ire- 
land to examine its geography and antiquities ; then 
returned to Wales, where he composed his history. 

i Afterwards he accompanied Baldwin, archbishop of 
Canterbury, in his pilgrimage to Palestine. In 1198 
he was made bishop, of Man *, and a controversy aris- 
ing respecting that see, he went to Rome in the year 
1300, and finally lost his prelacy. He lived to be more 
than seventy years old, but the time of his death is 
unknown. His printed works are, a Topography of 
Ireland, the Conquest of Ireland by the English, 
Travels in Cambria (Wales), and a Description of 
Cambria; all extant in the Scriptores X. Anglici, 
Francf. 1602, fol. Several of his theological produc- 
tions remain in manuscript. 

Gervasius, an English Benedictine monk of Canter- 
bury, well acquainted with the Anglo-Saxon history. 
He flourished a.d. 1201, and wrote an account of the 
conflagration and repair of fee cathedral of Canter- 
bury, sketches of the dissensions between the monks 
of Canterbury and the archbishop Baldwin, a Chroni- 
cle of English history from a.d. 1112 to a.d. 1199, 
and Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury from 
Augustine to Hubert inclusive ; all of which are in the 
Scriptores Decern Anglici , Lond. 1652, fol. 

William de Selignraco, made bishop of Auxerre 
a.d. 1206, and afterwards bishop of Paris till his 
death, 1223. He wrote a Summa Theoldgica (system 
of theology), printed at Paris, 1S00. 

Arnold of Hildesheim and abbot of Lubec flourished 
a.d. 1209, and continued Helmold’s Chronicon , from 
1171 to 1209. He is considered as good authority in 
Slavonic affairs, but not in others. His continuation 
is published, in some editions imperfect, with Hel- 
mold. 

I * Absalom, a canon of St. Victor, Paris, and an abbot 

’ in the diocese of Treves, a.d. 1210, has left- us fifty-one 
sermons on the festivals. 

Robert de Monte or Robert de Torinneio, abbot of 
St. Michael de Monte in the diocese of Avranches in 


Normandy. Some think he flourished a.d. 1210, but 
others make him to have diedA,D. 1186. The conti- 
nuation of the Chronicon of Sigebert Gemblacensis, 
from 1112 to a.d. 1210, or at least to a.d. 1182, is 
ascribed to him. He also wrote some historical and 
other tracts. All are published by D'Achery, in Ap- 
pend. ad Opp. Guibertiy Paris, 1651, and in his Spici* 
legium. 

Willibrand of Oldenburg, canon of Hildesheim a.d. 
1211. After visiting Palestine he wrote an account of 
his travels in that country, published by Leo Allatius, 
Symmicta , par. i. p. 104. 

Helinandus, a Frenchman, who after a dissolute 
life became a Cistercian monk at Mons Frigidus, in 
the diocese of Beauvais. He flourished a.d. 1212, and 
died a.d, 1227. His great work or Chronicle from the 
Creation to a.d. 1204, with some sermons, martyrdoms 
of saints, &c. was published by Tissier, in his Biblioth. 
Cisterciensis, and by Surius. 

Alexander Neckam, born at St Albans, studied in 
England, visited the universities of France and Italy, 
returned to St. Albans, removed to Exeter, became » 
canon regular of St. Augustine, and was abbot then: 
from 1215 till his death, a.d. 1227. His works, which 
are chiefly commentaries on the scriptures, were never 
published but are preserved in manuscript. 

Honorius III. pope a.d. 1216 — 1227, famous for his 
zeal for crusades against the Saracens and the Albi- 
genses, and for excommunicating the emperor Fre- 
derick II. has left us nineteen epistles, extant in the 
Collections of Councils, Baluze’s Miscellanea, and 
Wadding’s Annales. 

Antonius de Padua, ' a Portuguese of Lisbon, who 
removed to Italy, lived at Padua, became a Franciscan 
theologian and preacher, was called to Rome and 
honoured by the pope and cardinals, and died a.d. , 
1231. He was a weak man though a popular preacher. 
Many of his sermons and mystic expositions of the 
scripture have been published. 

Jordan, of Saxon origin, born in the diocese of 
Mentz, became a Dominican monk in 1220, provincial 
of his order for Lombardy in 1222, and general of the 
order in 1223. He died about 1236, leaving a tract on 
the origin of his order, and one or two devotional 
works. 

Cmsarius, a German, who became a Cistercian 
monk at Heisterback, in the diocese of Cologne, a.d. 

1 1 19, was made master of the novices there, and then 
prior of a monastery near Bonn. He flourished a.d. 
1225, and wrote De Miraculis et Visionibus sui Tem- 
poris, in twelve Books or Dialogues (full, of fables), 
a life of St. Engelbert, bishop of Cologne, and a num- 
ber of sermons ; all of which have been published. 

Gregory IX. pope a.d. 1227 — 1241, famous*for his 
conflicts with the emperor Frederick II. His works, 
consisting of numerous epistles and decrees, were col- 
lected and published with notes by Pamelius, Antw. 
1572, fol. 

John Algrin, a French divine, dean of Amiens, chan- 
tor of Abbeville, archbishop of Besanqon in 1225, and 
a cardinal a.d. 1227, after which he Wag sent into 
Spain to preach a crusade against the Saracens. He 
died a.d. 1236. His commentary on the Canticles was 
printed, Paris, 1521, fol. 

Raymond de Pennaforti or t>e Rupe-Forti, a Catalo- 
nian of Barcelona, descended from the royal line of 
Arragon and the counts of Barcelona, born a.d. 1175, 
taught canon law at Bologna, became canon and arch- 
deacon of Barcelona, a Dominican monk, served the 
papal court in the department of confessions, was gene- 
ral of his order a.d. 1238—1240, resigned and refused 
the archbishopric of Tarragona and some other sees, 
and died a.d. 1275, aged one hundred years. He wrote 
Summa de Casibus Pcenitentiulibus, seu de Posnitentia 
et Matrimonia, printed with notes, Fribourg, 1603, and 
compiled by order of Gregory IX. the part of the Cor- 
pus Juris Canonici called Liori.r. Decretalium, or the 
Decretals of Gregory. 

Philip Grevius, chancellor of the university of Paris, 
about a.d. 1230, has left us 330 sermons on the Psalms 
of David, printed, Paris, *1523, 8vo. Some others of Ms 
commentaries exist in manuscript. 

Conrad of Marpurg, a distinguished Dominican | 
monk and preacher, confessor to Elizabeth, margravine ! 
of Thuringia. He flourished a.d. 1230, and "wrote the ■ 
life and miracles of Elizabeth, his pa/tron^S, published 
by Leo Allatius, Symmicta , par. i. p." 269. x , 

Petrus de Yinels, chancellor to the emperor Fxed& 
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rick II. and the defender of his rights against the Pope, 
He made a public speech against the papal encroach- 
ments in a diet at Pavia, a.d. 1239, and was the empe- 
ror’s ambassador and advocate in the council of Lyons, 
a.d. 1245. His six books of epistles relating to the 
affairs of the emperor Frederick were first published, 
Basil, 1566, 8vo. 

Edmund Rich, archbishop of Canterbury, a.d. 1234 
—1 240. He was a great patron of learning as his foun- 
dations at Oxford declare, and a zealous reformer of the 
discipline of the church and the morals of the clergy. 
He went to Rome to complain of the vices and corrup- 
tions in the church, spoke boldly there, incurred enmity 
and a heavy fine, returned discouraged, resigned his 
office, and went to France where he died. In 1456 he 
was canonized as a saint. His Speculum JEcclesice is in 
the Biblioth. Patr. tom. xxv. and his twelve ecclesias- 
tical laws are in Lindwood's Pt ovinciale Anglicum. 

Lucas, a Spaniard of Leon, who after travelling in 
Italy, Greece, and Palestine, was in 1236 made bishop 
ot Tuy in Galhcia, Spain He wrote a confutation of 
the errors of the Aibigenses, printed in the Bibhoth. 
Pair. tom. xxv. the life and miracles of St. Isidore, 
published by Mabillon and Bolandus, and continued the 
Chronicon of Isidore to his own times, extant in Schott's 
Hispania lllustrata, tom. iv. 

Godefridus, a German monk in the convent of St. 
Pantaleon within the city, Cologne. He flourished a.d. 
1237, and wrote Annals from a.d. 1162 to a.d. 1237, 
published by Freher, Scriptores Germanici, tom. i. | 
p. 239. 

Innocent IV. pope a.d. 1243—1254, a veiy ambitious 
and arrogant pontiff. He wrote commentaries on the 
five books of Decretals, and a very large number of 
epistles which are extant in the Collections of Coun- 
cils and in 'Wadding’s Annales and liegestum Ponti- 
ficum. 

John de S. Geminiano, a Dominican monk, intimate 
with Thomas Aquinas, and an eminent theologian and 
preacher who flourished about a.d. 1244. Gregory IX. 
sent him to preach up a crusade in the region about 
Naples against the emperor Frederick II- His Summa 
de Exemphs et Return Similitudinibus was often pub- 
lished and particularly Cologne, 1670, 4to. His funeral 
and quadragesimal sermons have also been published. 

Peter, the son of Cassiodorus, was an English knight 
who flourished about a.d. 1250. His epistle to the 
English church, advising it to shake off the tyrannical | 
yoke of the Roman pontiff, is in the Catalogus TeUium 
Pent at is, p. 365. 

Theobald Stampensis, an English secular priest who 
perhaps flourished a.d. 1250, by some placed much ear- 
lier, has left five epistles, in D’Achery’s Spicilegium, 
tom. iii. 

David de Augusta, a Franciscan monk of Augsburg, 
A.D. 1250, wrote some directions for monks, extant in 
the Biblioth . Patrum, tom. xxv. 

John Seneca, a distinguished jurist and rector of the 
i church of Halberstadt, a.d. 1250. When Clement IV. 

> demanded a tenth of all clerical salaries in France and 
Germany for a crusade to Palestine a.d. 1265, John 
, resisted openly and aocused the pontiff of avarice, for 
I which he was deposed and excommunicated. He died 
I a.d. 1267. His commentary on the Decretum of Gra- 
! tian has been often printed with the text. 

J i Gertrude, a German Benedictine nun at Rodalsdorf, 
abbess there in 1251, and afterwards removed to Hel- 
denfen where she died a.d. 1290. She wrote in Ger- 
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nearly three hundred epistles, three of which are in the 
Concilia, and the rest in Wadding’s Annales and hu- 
gest. Pontif. 

Albert, a Benedictine monk of Stade in the arch- 
bishopric of Bremen, and a.d. 1232 abbot there till 
1 236, when he went to Rome, resigned Ms abbacy in 
1240, became a Franciscan, and at length general of 
the latter order. He wrote a Chronicle from the 
creation to a.d. 1256, which is better than most others. 

It was printed at Helmst. 1587, 4to, and Wittemb. 1608, 

4tO. 

John Guallensis or Wallis, an English Franciscan 
monk of Worcester, who taught philosophy and theo- 
logy at Oxford and at Paris, and was called the Arbor ' 
Vitae on account of his excellent doctrines. He flou- 
rished a d. 1260 and died at Paris In a year not ascer- 
tained. His religious works were all published at 
Lyons, 1511, fol. Some others of his works on canon 
law have also been published. 

Bonaventura Brocardus of Strasburg, a Dominican 
monk who went into the East, and resided long there 
about the middle of the century. His description of 
places in the Holy Land was printed, Ingolst. 1604, 4to, 
Cologne, 1 624, 8vo, and often elsewhere. 

Urban IV. was papal legate’ in Pomerania, Prussia, 
Livonia, and Germany, then patriarch of Jerusalem, 
and a.d. 1261—1264 pope. His paraphrase on the 50th 
Psalm is in the Biblioth. Patrum , two of his epistles 
are m the Concilia , and twenty-four others in Wad- 
ding’s Annales and Regest. Pontif. 

Henry de Segusio, bishop of Ambrun before a.d. 
1258, and cardinal bishop of Ostia, a.d. 1262, died a.d. 
1271, so distinguished for knowledge of both civil and 
canon law that he was called Fans et Splendor Juris. 

He wrote Summa U triusque Juris which is often called 
A urea Summa Hostiensis, and an exposition of the six 
books of the Decretals ; both have been printed. 

Clement IV. pope a.d. 1265—1268, has left us nume- 
rous epistles and bulls, extant in various collections of 
documents. 

Gilbert or Guibert, a Franciscan monk and professor 
of theology in the university of Paris, a.d. 1270. Seve- 
ral of his tracts are extant. 

Nicolaus Hanapus, a Dominican monk, poenitentiary 
in the court of Rome, and then patriarch of Jerusalem, 
died at Ptolemais, a.d. 1288. His Biulia Pauperum, 
or Examples of Virtue and Vice, has been often 
printed. 

Gregory X. pope a.d. 1271 — 1276, has left us twenty- 
five epistles. 

Robert Kilwarbius (Kilwarby) studied at Oxford 
and Paris, became a Franciscan, and archbishop ol 
Canterbury a.d. 1272, went to Rome in 1277, was made 
a cardinal, and died in 1280. He left a number of 
theological and scientific works preserved in manu- 
script but never published. 

Innocent V. pope a.d. 1276, during five months, 
left a Compendium Theologies, and a Commentary on 
the four books of Sentences. 

John XXL (or XIX.) pope a.d. 1276—1288, has left 
several epistles, some treatises on logic, and one on the 
cure of diseases, wMch have been published. 

Henry of Ghent or Gandavensis, long a teacher of 
philosophy and theology in the Sorbonne, and called 
Doctor Solemnis. He died a.d. 1293, leaving a Summa 
Theologies , duodlibeta Theologica on the four books 
of Sentences, De Viris JUustribus, or an account of 
ecclesiastical authors; besides several other works 
never printed. 

Udalric Ulric, a German of Strasburg, pupil of 
Albertus the Great, a Dominican monk, and theologian 
of Paris, died prematurely about a.d. 1280, leaving a 
Compendium of Theology, besides other works not 
printed, 

Mechtildis, a German lady of high family and a 
Benedictine nun of Helfenden. She flourished a.d. 
1280, and died before a.d. 1290. Her Revelation or 
five books of spiritual grace, composed in German and < 
translated into Latin, were published with other works 
Of a similar character, Paris, 1513, and Cologne, 1536. 

Guido Baifius, a native of Reggio and a citizen and 
archdeacon of Bologna; an eminent jurist, flourished * 
a.d. 1283. He wrote three hooks of Commentaries , 
entitled the Rosarium, am the five books of the Deere- 4 J 
teste, published, Venice, 1589. * 

Nicolaus IV- pope a.D. 1286—1292; left numerous I 
. epis^^smjwjy^of which are published % Bzotpas ehfi,, i 
* Waddihg; besides commentaries on the Scripti&es, . f 



, CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OF RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

1. The inveterate defects of the pre- 
vailing religion, though very great and 
fundamental, were yet increased by con- 
siderable accessions. The Greeks and 
Orientals were gradually diverted more 
and more from the principles of truth and 
| rectitude by their hatred of the Latins, by 
their immoderate veneration for the fathers 
and antiquity, by the calamities of the 
times, and by the heedlessness and stupidity 
of their prelates. Among the Latins, be- 
, sides the sovereign pontiffs who it appears 
j would tolerate nothing which was even 
remotely injurious to their majesty and 
authority, the scholastic doctors, among 
; whom the Dominican and Franciscan monks 
1 stood foremost and were the most subtile, 
by philosophising, disputing, dividing, and 
distinguishing, exceedingly obscured the 

and theological treatises and sermons, never pub- 
lished. 

j Theodoric de Apoldia, a native of Erfurth and a 
' Dominican monk, who flourished a.d. 1289. He wrote 
the life of Elizabeth, daughter of Andrew king of Hun- 
gary, and widow of Lewis, landgrave of Thuringia, 
published by Canisius, Lectiones Antiq. par. ii. p. 147|; 
also the life of St. Dominic, founder of the order of 
Dominicans, published by Surius, at August 5th. 

Augustinus Triumphus, of Ancona, an Augustinian 
eremite monk, who spent several years at the university 
of Paris but more at Venice, and at last fixed his resi- 
dence at Naples, where he died a.d. 1298, aged 85. 
He wrote Summa de Potentate Ecdesiastica, published, 
Rome, 1479, 4to, and 1582, fol. several devotional 
pieces, a hook of extracts from St. Augustine, besides 
several theological works, extensive commentaries on 
the Scriptures, and many sermons, never published. 

William Major, a Frenchman, pcenitentiary of Angers, 
and bishop of the same, a.d. 1290— -1314. He wrote 
the history of his episcopacy up to the year before his 
death ; published by D’ Achery, Spidleg. tom. x. 

Guido, of noble birth in Burgundia, studied theology 
and canon law nine years at Paris and Orleans, and 
after filling several other offices was abbot of St. Ger- 
| main of Auxerre, from a.d. 1277 to 1309, when he 
I resigned his Office and lived a retired life till his death 
in 1313. He wrote the history of the abbots of his 
monastery from a.d. 1189 to 1277, published by Labbe, 
Biblioth. Nov. MS. tom. i. 

# Henry (according to some, Amandus) Suso, of noble 
birth in Swabia, a distinguished Dominican theologian 
and lecturer at Constance, who flourished a.d. 1290, 

, and died about the close of the century. He wrote 
I various tracts, epistles, and sermons, in German, which 
1 Surius translated into Latin and published Cologne, 
i 1588,8*0. ^ * 

Boniface VIII. pope a.d. 1294—1303, has left nu- 
merous epistles and bulls published by Bzovius and 
Wadding ; besides the Liber Sextus Decretalium, which 
Is a part of the Corpus Juris Canonid . 

, .Engelbert, a Benedictine monk, distinguished as 
Miriy «T a.d. 1273, and abbot of Admont in Styria 
| JKB9SF. He wrote an heroic poem or pane- 
C.o^onation of Rodulph of Hapsburg, and : 
progress, and fall of the Roman 
sinfhe BiJbliokh Patr. tom. xxv. and 
s collections of German historians. ' 
dr Wiccius, an English regular 
_ «tine in the monastery of Osneia, 

. who flourished a^bufc a.D. 1299. He 
a Chronicle of England from William the Con- 
^-orA.D. 1066 to the yW 1304, which was published 
hSj&d ^affltores Angliovrue, tom. it Ox- 


simple and beautiful religion of Christ. 
The most pernicious among them — for all 
were not equal offenders — were those who* 
led the mass of people to believe that men 
can perform more than God requires of 
them, and that all religion consists in the 
external homage of the lips and in certain 
bodily gestures. 

2. In the fourth and very full council 
of the Lateran, a.d. 1215, Innocent III. 
a most imperious pontiff without asking 
the opinion of any one, published seventy 
decrees, in which, besides other enactments 
calculated to increase the power of the 
pontiffs and to give importance to the 
clergy, he extended the religious system 
by adding to it some new doctrines, or as 
they are called articles of faith. For 
whereas there had hitherto been different 
opinions respecting the manner in which 
Christ’s body and blood are present in the 
eucharist, and no public decision had de- 
fined what must be held and taught on this 
point, Innocent pronounced that opinion 
to be the only true one which is now uni- 
versal in the Romish church; and he con- 
secrated to it the hitherto unknown term 
Transubstantiation. 1 He also required it 
to be held as an article of faith, that every 
one is bound by a positive divine ordinance 
to enumerate and confess his sins to a 
priest, which indeed had before been the 
opinion of some doctors, but it was not the 
public belief of the church ; for up to this 
time, although the confession of sins was 
held to be a duty, yet every one had been 
at liberty according to his pleasure either 
to confess them mentally to God alone or 
orally to a priest also. 3 The reception of 
both these dogmas as of divine authority, 

1 See, among many others, Albertin, De Eucharistia , 
lib- iii. p- 972. [The decree of Innocent is in Har- 
duin's Concilia, topi. vii. p. 16, 17: “ Una veto est 
fldelium universalis ecclesia, extra quamnmlus omnino, 
salvatur. In qua idem Ippe Sacerdos et Sacrificium 
Jesus Christus; cujus corpus et sanguis in sacramento 
altaris sub speciebus panis et vini veraciter continentur, 
transubstantiate, pane in corpus, et vino in sanguinem, 
potestate divina, ut ad perficiendum my sterium unit&tis 
accipiamus de suo quod accepit ipse de nostro. Et hoc 
utique sacramentum nemo potest eonficere, nisi sacer- 
dos, qui fuerit rite ordinatus secundum claves ecelesise, 
quas ipse concessit apostolis et eorum successoribus 
Jesus Christus. , * — Mur. [This ominous and fatal 
: word first occurs in its Latin form, transubstantiatxo , 
in a sermon of Hildebert of Tours (No. 93, Symdicus 
ad, Sacerdotes, in his Opera , col. 685, &c. Bened. edit.), 
and the verb transubstantmre was first used by Stephen, 
bishop of Autun from 1113 to 1129, in his treatise De 
Sacramento Altaris , cap. xiv. in the Biblio. Patr . 
Max. tom. xx. p. 18Y9. — R. 

* See Daille, De Confessione Auricular*, and many 
others. [This decree of Innocent is in Harduin, ubi 
supra, p. 35, art. xxi. It is in this form: “Omnis 
utriusque sexus fidelis, posxquam ad annos discretionis 
pervenerit, omnia sua solus peccata confiteatur Meflter, 
saltern semel in anno, proprio sacerdoti,;„et iujunctam 
sibi pcenitentiam studeat pro viribus ^?^mplerc!, &c. 
alioquin et vivens ab ingressu etmlesise arcea(^ :> e| 
moriens Christiana careat sepultrcdl/*— 
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in consequence of the injunction of Inno- 
cent, produced many regulations and de- 
cisions, wholly unknown in the Scriptures 
or in the early ages of the church, and 
calculated to foster superstition rather than 
piety. 

3. Xothing perhaps will show more 
clearly the general unsoundness of the 
religion of the age and its discordance 
with the Bible than the history of the 
societies of Flagellants, which first ori- 
ginated in Italy in the year 1260, and 
afterwards spread over a large part of 
Europe. A great multitude of persons of 
all ranks and ages and both sexes ran 
about the streets of cities and country 
towns, with whips in their hands, lashing 
miserably their naked bodies ; and they 
expected by this voluntary punishment, 
by their frightful countenances and their 
distracted cries, to procure the divine com- 
passion for themselves and others. 1 This 
method of propitiating the Supreme Being 
was perfectly accordant with views enter- 
tained in that age of the nature of reli- 
gion. Xor did these Flagellants do any- 
thing but what they had learned from the 
monks, and particularly from the mendi- 
cant orders. Hence they were at first 
highly revered and extolled for their sanc- 
tity, and not by the populace only but 
even by their rulers and governors. But 
when the turbulent, the extravagant,, and 
those contaminated with absurd opinions, 
joined themselves to the more decent and 
moral Flagellants, the emperors and the 
pontiffs issued decrees to put a stop to this 
religious frenzy. 

4. The expounders of the sacred volume 
in this century differed not at all from 
those who assumed that office in the pre- 
vious times. Most of them declared it 
to be their aim to draw out the internal 
juice and marrow of the sacred books, 
that is, to elicit their recondite or secret 
sense ; and for the most part they do it 
so clumsily, that a discerning man can 

| hardly escape a nausea while reading their 
; ; i ? eomtnentaries. Those who are disposed 
i %l pui their power of endurance to the 
f -4eJtmay peruse the lucubrations of Hugo 
Stephen Langton, and An- 
thony ef Baduaj on various parts of the 
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sacred writers all the principles of his 
mystic theology. FTor were their opponents, 
the scholastics, entirely averse from this 
method of interpretation ; though they 
were at more pains to collect the opinions 
of the ancient interpreters than to devise 
new ones ; as the example of Alexander 
Hales, William Alvernus, and Thomas 
Aquinas, will show. They likewise call 
in occasionally the aid of dialectics. To ‘ 
assist the expounders of the sacred books, 
Hugo of St. Cher composed his index of 
the words in these books or his Concor- 
dance to them.* The Dominicans by direc- 
tion of Jordan, the general of their order, 
set forth a new edition of the Latin ver- 
sion of the scriptures, carefully corrected 
by the older copies. 8 The Greeks at- 
tempted nothing in this department wor- 
thy of notice. But among the Syrians, 
Gregory Abulpharajus very learnedly ex- 
plained a large portion of the Bible. 3 4 * 

5. It would be tedious to enumerate all 
those who treated systematically either 
theoretical or practical theology ; for all 
who possessed a tolerable share of discern- 
ment and ability to write applied them- 
selves to this branch of theology, and 
especially all those who taught in the 
schools, among whom the Dominicans and 
the Franciscans held the first rank. But 
it is not necessary to recite the names of 
these doctors, or to specify all their lucu- 
brations; for whoever has made himself 
acquainted with Albertus Magnus or with 
Thomas Aquinas, his disciple, knows them 
all. The first place among these writers 
on systematic theology belongs to Thomas 
Aquinas, who was commonly called the 
Angel of the Schools or the Angelic Doc- 
tor. For as soon as his Summa, or sys- 
tem of theology, both dogmatical and 
practical, began to circulate, all eagerly 
caught hold of the work and made it, in 
connexion with Lombard, the Master of 
the Sentences, the basis of instruction and 
the source of correct knowledge. Some 
indeed have denied that this celebrated 
work was the production of Thomas, 6 but 
their reasons are by no means solid and 
satisfactory.® 

6. The greatest part of these doctors 
followed Aristotle as their model, and ap- 

3 See Echard’s Scrvptores Ordinit Praedicator. torn, 
i. p. 194. 

3 Simon, Critique de la Biblioth. Eccle*. de M. Du 
Pm, tome i. p. 541. 

* Asseman, Biblioth, Orient. Vat. tom. ii- p. 277. 

s See Latino i, Traditio Ecdesim Bomance circa Sh 
moniam, p. 290. 

6 See Nat Alexander, Hist. Bedes, saecul. xiii. jr. 
391 ; Echard and Q,uetifs Scriptures Ordims Praqh 
cater, saecul. xiii. tom. i. p. 293, Touron’s JSfladfc 
1 St. Thame, p. 604. ; ^ 
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plied his principles, both dialectical and 
philosophical, to the investigation and ex- 
plication of Christian doctrines. In ex- 
plaining metaphysically the more abstruse 
doctrines, they followed the opinions of 
the Realists. For this sect had far more 
followers through nearly all this century 
than the Nominalists ; which may be 
attributed to the vast influence of Alber- 
tus and Thomas, who stood at the head of 
the Realists at this time. But although 
these most lucid, irrefragable, seraphic, 
and angelic doctors, as they were called, 
may have viewed themselves as sagacious 
and powerful defenders of revealed reli- 
gion, yet they very often poured darkness 
rather than light upon their subjects. For 
not to mention their intolerable and often 
ridiculous phraseology or their disgusting 
barbarity of style, and to pass by their 
senseless eagerness for prying into subjects 
inscrutable to man, they failed in the very 
points in which true philosophers ought 
least of all to be found defective; for 
their definitions are obscure and inaccu- 
rate, and their divisions are unsuitable and 
illogical. And these faults, which neces- 
sarily produce confusion of thought and 
obscurity in reasoning, are chargeable on 
the great Thomas himself. 

7. This propensity to examine religious 
subjects by the powers of reason and hu- 
man sagacity greatly lessened the number 
of those who, in the manner of the ancients 
and without employing philosophy, were 
accustomed to demonstrate religious truths 
by the scriptures and by the authority of 
the fathers, and who were therefore called 
biblical divines. Certain pious men in- 
deed, 1 and even the Roman pontiffs, 2 seri- 
ously admonished the theologians, and 
more especially those of Paris, to avoid 
the subtleties of philosophy, and to teach 
the doctrines of salvation according to the 
scriptures with simplicity and purity, but 
their admonitions were fruitless ; for. so 
great was the enthusiasm for metaphysics, 
dialectics, and philosophy, that no argu- 
ments or exhortations could control it. 
The scholastic doctors did not indeed 
wholly disregard the scriptures and tradi- 
tion; but what they adduce from these 


* See Bulseus, Hitt. Acad . Paris, tom. iii. p. 9, 129, 
189; Wood's Antiq. Chon . tom. 1. P- 91, 92, 94. 

s See especially a sharp and memorable epistle o<f 
-Gregory IX. to the Parisian masters ; in Bulseus, Hut. 
Acad. Pari t. tom. iii. p. 129, which concludes with 
these words: ** Ma ndamus et districts prsecipimus, 
ijuatenus due ferment© mundanse, scientiae doceatis 
“cam puritatem, non adulterantes verbum Dei 

* Jt *“— #$d content! terminis a pa- 

auditorum vestroram fructu 
1 ' 1 * " de fontibus Sal- 


sources showed plainly that they had not 
been carefully studied.® At length they 
relinquished this study entirely to others, 
and reserved to themselves merely the 
province of disputing and philosophising. 
The outward circumstances of these doc- 
tors were not the least efficient cause of 
their pursuing such a course; for most 
of them were Dominican and Franciscan 
monks ; and these ^ sects held no property, 
possessed no libraries, and were moreover 
required to lead unsettled and vagrant 
lives. Of course, those who wished to 
make a figure as writers were compelled 
to rely wholly upon their own ingenuity. 

8. The followers of the old divines 
deemed it the more necessary to resist 
strenuously these new dialectical theolo- 
gians, in proportion as they instilled cor- 
rupt and dangerous sentiments into the 
youth in their schools. For they not only 
explained the mysteries of religion accord- 
ing to the principles of their dialectics, 
subjecting them to the empire of reason, 
but they also brought forward doctrines 
which were absolutely impious and mani- 
festly hostile to religion; doctrines relat- 
ing to God, to matter, the world, the origin 
of all things, and the nature of the human 
soul ; and if any one taxed them with the 
fact they were accustomed to answer, that 
these doctrines were philosophically true 
and consonant with right reason, but that 
they readily admitted them to be theologi- 
cally false. And hence, throughout this 
century, in all the universities and parti- 
cularly at Paris and Oxford, you might 
see the ancient and biblical divines utter- 
ing decisions, opinions, and treatises in 
opposition to the dialectic theologians, 
and both publicly and privately accusing 
them of corrupting the religion of the 
scriptures. 4 Even St. Thomas was judged 
by the Parisians to be unsound, or to 
deviate on many points from the simple 
truth. 5 He indeed, though involved in 
various contests, escaped without harm; 
but others of less weight of character 'were 
required publicly to confess their errors 
while alive, or were severely censured after 
their death. 

9- Still more dangerous to the scholastic 
divines were the mystics, and all those who 



* Faydit’s Altiratvm, du Dogme ThSologique par la 
Philos, d' Aristote, f ^89; Simon’s Critique de la B\b- 
lioth. Eceles. de M. Du Pin, tome i. p. 170, 187. 

4 See Matth. Paris, Historia Major, p. 541 ; Bulseus, 
Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. in many places, but espe- 
cially p. 397, 430, 433, 472, &c. 

5 gee Launoi, Hist . Qyrnnas. Navarreni, par ifL lib. 
iii. c. cxvi. in bis Opp. tom. iv. par. I. p. 4855^ Bulseus, 
uU supra, tom. iv. p. 204 ; Zoraius, Opmcula 
tom. i. p. 445 ; Simon, Lettres Choisies, tome i? 

&c.; Echard's Script . Ord. Prtedic. tom; i.’ pi 
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maintained that piety was the only thing 
to be regarded, and that all discussions on 
religious subjects were to be discarded; 
for these were the most acceptable to the 
people, and had most influence with them. 
The accusations and prejudices of such 
opponents, the dialecticians judged it not 
advisable to repel by force, but to conci- 
liate by prudent measures. They there- 
fore extolled mystic theology with lavish 
praises, and even explained its principles 
m various treatises, combining it with the 
theology taught in the schools, notwith- 
standing the two systems were naturally 
at variance. The works of this character 
by Bonaventura, Albertus Magnus, Robert 
j Capito, and Thomas Aquinas, are well 
known. Hor did they blush to publish 
; comments on Dionysius himself, the cory- 
phaeus of the mystics, whom perhaps they 
at the same time viewed with secret con- 
tempt. 1 * 

, 10. Therefore in this century both the 

scholastics and the mystics wrote treatises 
on the duties of a Christian life, and on 
the way in which the soul is to be purified 
from its corruptions ; but, as may readily 
| be supposed, their treatises are very dif- 
ferent in character. What the mystics 
taught and recommended as being a life of 
piety may be learned from the annotations of 
George Pachymeres on Dionysius, written 
in Greek, and from the Spiritual Insti- 
tutes or Compendium of mystic theology 
by Humbert de Romanis. The primary 
object of the scholastics was to explain the 
nature of virtues and vices, as is manifest 
from the numerous Summas [or systems] 

I of the virtues and vices which appeared in 
this age. The virtues they^ divide into 
the moral (which are precisely those that 
Aristotle recommended to his disciples), 
.and the theological, of which there are 
three — faith, hope, and love — according to 
the enumeration of St. Paul, 1 Corinth, 
xiii. IS* In explaining both they spend 
/more time on questions and controversies 


1 Whether Mosheim has here stated the real motive* 

of these men in extolling and expounding the princi- 

I pies of the' mystics, those must judge who are familial 

‘ tpth their writings.' Metaphysical theology and mys- 
htiepi will be found often associated in the minds o: 
s Av/uft-, in, every age. And in that age, the mystics 
i- good evidence of deep-toned piety oi 
ottomwmion with God as any others ; and 
“ Honaventura may easily be supposed tc 
“ Htiejsympatby with them in then 
hMaiL Who does not know how 
a, Eempis (a mystic o 
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than in giving direct and lucid instruction. 
In this department the pre-eminence is due 
to Thomas, who devotes the entire second 
part of his Summa to moral or practical 
theology, and on whom innumerable others 
wrote commentaries. 

3 1 . But great care is necessary in reading 
the writers on moral theology of this and 
the following centuries. For though they 
use the same terms which the inspired 
writers and we of the present day do, yet 
they assign to them very different imports. 
The justice, charity, sanctity, and faith of 
most of the doctors of this age, are not 
identical with the virtues which Christ and 
his apostles designate by these terms. Ac- 
cording to the views of Christ, be is a holy 
or pious man who devotes his whole soul to 
God and to his law; but the writers of these 
times denominate him a holy and pious man 
who divests himself of his possessions and 
worldly goods in order to enrich the priest 
and to build churches and monasteries, and 
who does not deny or neglect to do any- 
thing which the pontiffs would have men 
believe or do. And it is lawful and right, 
if we may believe these writers, to treat 
with all possible severity and even to mas- 
sacre a heretic — that is, one who will not 
be submissive to the will of the Roman 
pontiff. The justice therefore which was 
inculcated in that age was a very different 
thing from that which the Scriptures en- 
join. 

12. Among the Greeks, Hicetas Acomi- 
natus in his Treasury of the Orthodox 
Faith confronted all the sects of errorists ; 

but it was in the manner of the Greeks 

that is, by the testimonies and the authority 
of the fathers and ecclesiastical councils, 
rather than by the declarations of holy 

scripture and by sound arguments 

Among the Latins, Raymund of Pennaforfc 
attempted to confute the Jews and Saracens, 
not in the manner practised previously, by 
penalties and the sword, but by arguments 
addressed to the understanding.* And this 
led many others, who were no contemptible 
disputants and who were acquainted, with 
the Hebrew and Arabic languages, to as- 
sail these nations in a similar manner, fl~mrmor 
whom Raymund Martini, the author of the 
Pugio Fidei, manifestly stands pre-emi- 
nent. 3 Thomas also contended for the 
truth of Christianity, in Ms Summa contra 
Gentes, which is no wntemptible perform- 
ance . 4 And Alaims M^ Insfllis JAlain,, 

— 7 — Mr," 

a Echard and Quettf's Sariptoret* Qrd. Proalfc. ten*. *> 
886CUI* xlil. p* 105, * ** j v ? ■*' 
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l’lsle] did the same in his work Against the 
Jews and the Pagans . Those who engaged 
in other controversies were far inferior in 
merit to these, and aimed rather to render 
their adversaries odious than to lead them 
to embrace the truth. 

13. The principal controversy of this 
century was that which had produced sepa- 
ration between the Greek and Latin 
churches; and in discussing and endeavour- 
ing to settle this division nearly the whole 
century was consumed in unsuccessful 
efforts. Gregory IX. employed the Fran- 
ciscan monks, especially after the year 
1232, in negociations for peace with the 
Greeks, but their efforts were unavailing. 1 
Afterwards in the year 1247, Innocent IY. 
sent John of Parma with other Franciscans 
to negociate with the Greeks ; and on the 
other side, the Greek patriarch came in 
person to Rome and was created legate of 
the apostolic see. 2 But still several causes 
prevented an adjustment of all difficulties. 
Under Urban IY. the business was managed 
more successfully. For Michael Palseolo- 
gus, as soon as he had expelled the Latins 
out of Constantinople, in order to establish 
his empire and secure the friendship of the 
Roman pontiff, sent ambassadors to Rome 
declaring his readiness to conclude a peace. 
But Urban died before the difficult nego- 
ciations were brought to a conclusion. 8 
Under Gregory X. after various discussions 
in the second council of Lyons a.d. 1274, 
John Yeccus, the patriarch of Constanti- 

1 The records of the transaction are extant in Wad- 
ding’s Annates Minorum, tom. ii. p. 279, 296, &c. and 
in Echard’s Scripiores Ordinis Prcedicator. tom. i. p. 
103, 915, &c. See also Matthew Paris, Histona Major , 
p. 386, &c. [The union was prevented by the well- 
known principles of the Romish court which had all 
one aim, namely, to subject the whole world to them- 
selves, or to make all nations tributary to the see of 
Rome, and thus to enrich themselves at the expense of 
others. At least the Greek patriarch Germanus, in his 
letter to the cardinals in the above-cited passage of 
Matthew Paris, says : — “ Destroy the cause of the an- 
cient hostility between the Latins and the Greeks-— we 
have commenced the negociation for peace, and have 
„ written to the Pope ; let God purge your hearts of all 
high thoughts that exalt themselves* against a fraternal 
union. The severing of our union proceeds from the 
tyranny of your oppression and the exactions of the 
Romish church, which from being a mothlr has be- j 
come a stepmother, and is like a rapacious bird tliat 
drives away her own young, which tramples upon the 
lowly in proportion as they are the more prostrate. 
Therefore let Roman avarice, inveterate as it is, be 
subdued, and let us proceed to, an examination of the 
truth. Ton, eager solely for earthly possessions collect , 
together silver and goM from every quarter; and yet 
you say that you are the disciples of mm who said, 
Silver and gold have? ! none/ You make kingdoms 
: tributary to you, you increase your revenues by naviga- 
tion^ y*oqr deeds* contradict the profession of your 

tom. vit. p. 370/388, 393, 

; y^ad«hhSf s »^ nwa ^ !f Minor, tom. hi. and 


nople, and soma other Greek bishops agree- 
ing to it, the Greeks publicly consented to 
the terms of compromise prescribed by the 
pontiff. 4 But on a change in the state of 
public affairs, the fear of a war from the I 
Latins being at an end, Andronicus, the 
son of Michael, in the council of Constanti- 
nople held in the palace of Blachernae a.i>. 
1284, annulled this disgraceful compromise 
and sent its author Yeccus into exile. 5 
After this the rancour and disputes became 
more violent than ever. 

14. We pass over the private and minor 
controversies which arose here and there. 
The only one which remains and deserves 
notice is, the discussions in France and in 
other countries during this century respect- 
ing the Lord’s Supper. Notwithstanding 
Innocent III. in the Lateran council of 
123 5, had placed transubstantiation among 
the public doctrines of the Latin church, 
yet many had doubts of the validity of this 
decree, and even maintained that other 
opinions were quite probable. Those who 
approved the Berengarian sentiment, that 
the bread and wine were only symbols of 
the body and blood of Christ, dared not 
publicly avow and defend their opinions. 8 
Yet there were many who deemed it suffi- 
cient to maintain what is called the real 
presence, though they might explain, the 
mode of that presence differently from 
Innocent. 7 Pre-eminent among these was 
John, sur named Pungens-Asinum [theAss- 
goader], a subtle doctor of Paris, who near 
the close of the century avowed his pre- 
ference of consubstantiation before transub- 
stantiation, and yet was not condemned by 
the doctors there for advancing such an 
opinion. 8 




^ tom Ir. p. ML 201, 223, 269, ' 


4 See Wadding, ubi supra, tom. iv. p. 343, 371, tom. 
v. p. 9, 29, 62 ; Colonia, Hut. Littfr. de la Ville de 
Lyon, tome ii. p. 284. 

5 Leo AUatius, Be Perpetua Comensione Eccles . 
Orient, et Occident, lib. ii. cap. xv. xvi. p. 727, &c»; 
Spanheim, De Perpetua Dissensione Cfrcecorum et La- 
tinor. In his Opp. tom. ii. p. 488, &c. and elsewhere. 

8 BuUeus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 373. 

7 Affix, Prcefatio ad F. Johannis Determmat. de Sa- 
cramento Altaris , Load. 1686, 8vo. 

8 His book was published by Affix [Lond. 1686, 8vo]. 

See Baluze, Vitce Pontif. Avenion. tom. i. 576; 
D’Achery, Spicilegium, tom. iii. p. 58; Echard’s 
Script. Domini, tom. i. p. 561. [According to Du Pin, 
Auteurs Ecclesiast. sseeul. xir. cap. v. John of Paris, 
surnamed Pungens-Asinum, lived in the early part of 
the thirteenth century and was a different person from 
that John of Paris who opposed the papal doctrine of 
transubstantiation. Neither did this latter John escape 
censure from the divines of Paris ; for in the year 1305 
they silenced him, and forbade his either preaching qr. 
lecturing on f pain of excommunication. He appealed 
to the Pope then at Bourdeaux, who appointed, com* ! 
missioners to try the case, but before the d$y of t#aL , 
John died, on the 15th Jan. 1306. ^ 

the statements of Cave ( Hrst. Liter.) and, 

Bibl. Med. et Infi. Latin, lib. ix. p, 
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CHAPTER IY. 

HISTORY OF RITES AND CEREMONIES. 

1 . It would be endless to enumerate all 
the additions which the pontiff made pub- 
licly and the priests and monks privately 
to the exterior of religion, in order to 
render it more splendid and imposing. We 
shall therefore despatch the extensive sub- 
ject in a few words. Those who directed 
public worship conceived, that the religion 
generally embraced in those times was not 
to be presented solely to the understanding, 
but also to the eyes and the senses of man- 
kind, that it might make a deeper impression 
on their minds. Hence at stated times, 
and particularly on the festivals, they were 
accustomed to exhibit the divine works and 
beneficent acts and all the more striking 
facts in sacred history by signs and em- 
blems, or rather by mimic representations. 1 
These scenic representations, partly comic 
and partly tragic, though they might gra- 
tify the senses and produce some transient 
emotions in the soul, were still rather pre- 
judicial than advantageous to the cause of 
religion, and they afforded matter for ridi- 
cule to the more discerning. 

2. No one will think it strange that after 
the establishment of the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, the consecrated bread of the 
eucharist should have received divine ho- 
nours. This having become an established 
custom, the various ceremonies by which 
that bread was honoured followed of course. 
Hence those splendid caskets in which God 
in the form of bread might reside as in his 
house, and be carried from place to place ; 
hence lamps and other decorations were 
added to these reputed domiciles of a pre- 
sent deity; hence this bread was carried in 
splendid processions along the streets to the 
sick, and other rites of the like character 
were introduced. This superstition reached 
its zenith when the festival of the body of 
phrist, as it is called, was instituted. One 
Juliana, a nun who lived at Liege in the 
Netherlands, gave out she had been divinely 

: instructed it was the pleasure of God that 
an annual festival should be kept in honour 
of the holy supper, of rather of the body of 
Ghrist as present in the holy supper. Few 
persons, gave credit to her vision. 2 But 

Robert, the bishop of Liege, in the year 1246 
ordered this new festal day, though many 
were opposed to it, to be celebrated through- 
out his diocese. After the death of Juliana 
her friend Eve, another woman of Liege, 
ceased not from prosecuting the business, till 
at length Urban IY. in the year 1 264 imposed 
that festival upon the whole church. Yet 
this pontiff died shortly after signing the 
decree ; so that this festival was not uni- 
versally observed by the Latin churches 
until Clement Y. in the council of Vienne 
a.d. 1311, confirmed the edict of Urban. 8 
And this festival contributed to establish 
the . people in the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation more than the decree of the Lateran 
council under Innocent III. 

3. At the close of the century Boniface 
VIII. added, to the public ceremonies of 
the church the year of jubilee, which is 
still celebrated at Rome with great pomp 
and splendid preparations. In the year 
1299 there arose among the people at Rome 
a rumour that those who should the next ' 
year^ visit the temple of St. Pete would , 
obtain the pardon of all their sins, and that 
this privilege was annexed to every hun- 
dredth year. Boniface ordered inquiry to 
be made into the truth of this opinion ; and 
he learned from many witnesses of good 
credit that, according to very ancient ec- 
clesiastical law and usage, all those who 
devoutly visited St. Peter’s church in the 
course of the years which terminate centu- 
ries thereby merited indulgences for a 
hundred years. The pontiff therefore, in 
an epistle sent throughout Christendom, 
decided that in every centennial year all 
who should confess and lament their sins, 
and devoutly visit the temple of St. Peter 
and St. Paul at Rome, should receive ple- 
nary abolition of their sins. 4 The succes- 

3 See Fisen’s Origo Prima Festi Corporis Christi ex 
viso Sanctee Virgini JziMance dimnitus oblate, Liege, 
1619, 8vo ; Dai lie, Be Cultvs Religion Objecto , p 287, 
&c.; Acta Sanctor. Aprilis, tom. i. p. 437, &c. and p. 

903 ; and (one who should have been named first) Be- 
nedict XIV. the Roman pontiff. Be Festis Christi et 
Maries, lib. i. cap. xii. in his Opp. tom. x. p. 3610. 

4 Such is the statement of Cajetan, nephew of Boni- 
face VIII. and cardinal of St. George, in bis Relatio 
de Centesimo seu Jubilee o Anno , which is in all the 
Bibliothecas of the Fathers, and particularly in the 
Biblioth. Max. patrum , tom. xxv. p. 267. Nor is there 
any reason why we should suppose that he misrepre- 
sents facts or that Boniface acted craftily and avari- 
ciously in this matter. [But when we consider the 
ambitious and avaricious character which Boniface 
manifested in innumerable ways, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that he" was so passive a beifag in this whole 
transaction, mid that he had no other object in view 
than the furtherance of piety and %e continuation of 
an ancient usage, which he found to be confirmed b| 
the testimony of four aged persons, of whom one was y 
a hundred and seven years old. The belief nad .longUr 
prevailed that Romish indulgences “were m<^ efficient ft 
than any ^others; and the pilgrims who trafa^ed to k 

to obtain of 

1 This extravagance in getting up religious shows 
originated, X suspect, with the Mendicant orders. 

* This fenatical Woman declared that as often as she 
addressed herself to Sod or to the saints in prayer, she 
saw the full moon with a unml defect or breach in it, 
and that having long studied to* find out .the significa- 
tion of this strange appearance, she was inwardly in- 
formed by the Spirit that the moon ^signified the 
church, and that the defect or breach was the want of an 
annual festival in honour of the holy sacrament Macl. 
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“ of Boniface adorned this institution 1278.* And some of the bishops of both 
with many new rites ; and after finding by those sects seemed not averse to the pro 
experience that it brought both honour and posed terms. But after a short time, 
earn to the church of Rome they limited it from various causes all hopes of such a 
to shorter periods, so that at the present reconciliation vanished, 
time every twenty-fifth year is a jubilee . 1 2 . During the whole of this, century the 

J Roman pontiffs were engaged m fierce and 

bloody conflicts with heretics; that is, 
CHAPTER V . with, those who taught differently from what 

n-F ttrr'estes the R° mi2h church prescribed to them, 

HIST * and brought under discussion the power 

1 . The Greeks mention no new sects as and prerogatives of the pontiffs. Eor the 
originating among them in this century, sects of the Cathari , the Waldenses, the 

I The oriental sects of the Jacobites and Petrobrusians , and many others, spreading 
Nestorians, who equally with the Greeks themselves over nearly all Europe, and 

I I spurned the laws of the Roman church, were especially in Italy, France, Germany , 3 and 

repeatedly solicited by pontifical legates of 7 — “ ~ " 77 “ ~ 

J L * Qx T7 t»o yw’»ia onrl Tin mi mV 2 Ray n aid, Annales Ecdes. tom. xm. ad ann. 1247, 

the orders of St. irancis ana ot. .uomimc gec 32) &c and tom . xv ad ainn . 130 3 ) sec 22 , and 

to PUt themselves under the dominion OI 1304, sec. 23 ; Matth. Paris, Historia Major , p. 372. 

Trmnppnt, IV en- 3 In Germany they were called Stedingers from a 
the Roman pontitts. innocent 1 v . en digtrict in anc £ nt | riesland where they were most 

deavoured to annex both, those communi- numerous, and Hallean heretics from a town in Swa- 
ties to his empire in the year 1246. And bia where they resided. The Stedingers were accused 

Dies iiu * r J of magic and of Mamchseism, but seem rather to 

Nicolaus IV. offered terms Ot reconcma- have been Wa idensians than Manichaeans. Their 
tion to the Nestorians, and particularly to chief difference was, that they refused to pay tithes to 
those inhabiting northern Asia, in the year 

oppressive slavery of the clergy. These poor people in 

the year 1234 were nearly exterminated by an army of 
stood under the immediate protection of the Popes.— 40,000 crusaders. See Ritter's Biss, de Pago Steding 
(Seethe Decret. Gratiani, par. ii. caue. xiv. ques. iii. e i stedmgis Bob reticis, and Harzheim’s Concilia Ger- 
cap. xxiii.; Si quis Romi petas, and cap. xxv.; Uli qui , t0 m. iii. p. 551, &c. The Hallean heretics may 

&c. and others also, par. i. distinc. lxxviii.) These be best understood from the account of Albrecht o| 
pilgrims made many voluntary offerings to the Romish gtade in his Chronicon , ad ann. 1248. He thus 
church which went into the Pope’s treasury and also describes them : “ Strange and miserable bpetips 
increased the business of the citizens, notwithstanding began to multiply in the church of God, who ringing 
they could obtain nothing at Rome which they could tbe be u s an d calling the barons arid freeholders toger 
not obtain at a cheaper rate of their own bishops at tber at Halle in Swabia, thus prfsaibhed, injpuhlic that » 
home. In these circumstances, what was more natural tbe p 0pe wa8 a heretic, and all the bishops ind? prelates 
than for the thought to occur to Boniface of deriving s imoniacs and heretics, and also the inferior prelates 
some advantages from the rumour which was spreading an d the priests ; because being defiled with vices and , 
at Rome, and which perhaps was set on foot or at least mortal sins they had not authority to bind an<| loose, 
helped forward by his own creatures, and therefore and that they all seduced the people ; that priests guilty 
rather to fabricate than search after proofs that a jubilee D f mortal sms could not administer the sacrament, 
of indulgences was sanctioned by the ancient ecclesi- that neither the pope nor the bishops could interdict 
astical law ? Plenary indulgence had hitherto been any living man from the worship of God, and that those 
confined to the crusaders. But those enterprises had wbo prohibited it were heretics and seducers ; that the 
now ceased, and a journey to Rome was less hazardous Dominicans and Franciscans corrupted the church by 
to life than a journey to Palestine. The public roads preaching falsehood, and that all those monks and like- 
in Italy exhibited an almost continuous procession or wise the Cistercians led sinful and unrighteous lives, 
aline of march from one end to the other ; and nearly <p ba t there was no one who declared the truth and 
everyday 200,000 foreigners might be counted at Rome. w ho observed good faith in action except themselves 
Indeed it has been estimated that 2,000,000 of people and their associates- that hitherto your preachers 
visited Rome during the year 1300; and the concourse ba ve buried the truth, and have preached falsehood, 
there was so great that many were trodden to death by . while we do the contrary. The indulgence (pardon) 
the throng. So happy a result of this experiment made which we offer to you' is not fictitious and fabricated 
both the Pope and the' citizens of Rome wish that a by the apostolic (the pope) nor by the bishops, put 
century was not so long an interval. Therefore Cip- comes solely froth God and from our order. We dare 
ment VI. repeated the jubilee a.d. 1350, and Nicolaus not make mention of the pope, because he leads so 
V. established the festival to be held once in twenty- wicked a "fife and ira man of so had example.— Pray 
five years . — SchL [Urban VI. in the year 1389, had ye for the emperor Frederick and for Conrad — the pope 
previously- reduced, th» interval to thirty-three years — has not the power of binding nor of loosing, because 
the supposed years of our Lord’s age at his crucifixion. be does not lead an apostolical Me.”— See also Bern- 
See Amort, De Indulgentiis, par. i, p. 84, and J8|*onda- hold’s Du*. de Conrado 1,V» Imperatore, JHallensium 
nus, AnnaU Ecclet. ad ann. 1389, No. Z.—R. Haireticorum aliquando Befensore. Altdorf. J758.— 

1 The writers on the jubilee are enumerated by Fa- Among the inquisitors in Germany, Conrad of Mar- 
bricius Biblioe Antia. p. 316, &c.: to his fist, others purg rendered himself particularly famous. J^wa? a 
audamong them ’apeoially Domtaic aSMnd confeasor of St. EUaheOi of Thunn- 

Chais, a recent author, who«e Letter Butoriqwi et gia, whose biography he composed, and with much 
rinenm/rfimrjte nrr Ifit hihiJJ>x et let Indiuerences were simplicity he united all the qualities requisite for so 
JEW* the Hague, X751 3 vols; 3Vo. [He was bloody and inhuman an office as that of an Inquisitor. 
S^foflhflrSXch^^S^ue, Wefirst Tins abominable ^burning with hatoed against 
volume of tbe Letters is demoted to the history of the heretics, r av ed against high and low, aUowed no one 
.Roman jubilee^toaces their origin to the avarice of a legal trial, but imprisoned the innocent till they 
iBomiffieeVTII. a*P. 1300, pointsouttheir resemblance would themselves confess pilt of which they were 
*lo fhe «eeMar^®ames, and gives a particular unconscious: See Albrecht s Chronicon , ad ann. 1233. 

acSfiitof^^^^eferoin their origin in the year The German arehbishops counselled him to use greater 
SaSfcvftffiP 1750 The second and third volumes moderation.; but the delirious man continued hp 
4!FJ mad career, preaching a crusade against the heretics. 
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Spain, collected congregations and threa- 
tened great danger to the Romish domina- 
tion. New sects were added to the old 
ones, differing indeed widely in their 
opinions, bat all agreeing in this, that the 

P revailing religion was false, and that the 
toman pontiffs most unjustly arrogated 
to themselves dominion over Christians 
and their religious worship. And not a 
few noblemen listened, with favourable and 
even eager attention, to the doctrines 
maintained by these classes of persons out 
of the scriptures against the power, the 
wealth, and the vices of the pontiffs and 
of the whole clerical order. And hence 
new and extraordinary arms were requi- 
site to overcome and subdue so numerous 
and powerful opponents. 

3. Nowhere was there a greater num- 
ber of heretics of every description than 
: in Languedoc and the adjacent regions. 
^For several persons, and especially Ray- 
mond YI. the earl of Toulouse, afforded 
them protection ; and the bishops in those 
provinces were so negligent and remiss in 
their proceedings against heretics, that 
they were able to organise and increase 
their congregations without fear. On 
being apprised of these facts, Innocent 
III, sent extraordinary legates into these 
provinces near the beginning of the cen- 
tury, to correct the faults committed by 
the bishops, and to extirpate the heretics 
by all possible means. These legates were 
Raynier, a Cistercian monk, and Peter de 
Castronovo or Castelnau, 1 archdeacon of 
Maguelonne and subsequently too a Cis- 
tercian monk. To these were afterwards 
added others, the most noted of whom was 
Dominic, a Spaniard, the well-known foun- 
der of the order of preaching monks, who 
returning from Rome in the year 1206 
connected himself with these papal legates, 
and by his preaching and in other ways very 
strenuously assailed the heretics. Those 
men acting by authority from the pontiff, 
and without consulting the bishops or ask- 
ing their aid, hunted after heretics ; and 
those whom they could not convert by 
arguments, they caused to be subjected to 
Capital punishments. In common language 
they were called Inquisitors; and from 
them , that termble tribunal for heretics 
called the Inquisition *took its rise. 

; new class of functionaries, 

tUf at last, he/wasput to death by some nobleman near 
-SB-fc ^' on ^* a German, tom. iii. 

i Very many of the Brinish writers denominate this 
Peter the first Inquisitor; bat in what sense he was so 
will appear from what we ara about to say. See 
concerning him the Atith San$dr. tora,\i. Martii, p. 

* 1 , 


the Inquisitors, performed effectually the 
duties assigned them, and purged the pro- 
vinces in which they laboured of numerous 
heretics, similar papal legates were sta- 
tioned in nearly all the cities whose inhabi- 
tants were suspected, notwithstanding the 
people opposed it, and often either expelled 
or massacred the Inquisitors. The coun- 
cil of Toulouse in which Romanus, car- 
dinal of St. Angelo, presided as pontifical 
legate, a.d. 1229, proceeded still farther ; 
for it ordered the establishment of a board 
of Inquisitors in each city, composed of 
one clergyman and three laymen.* But 
Gregory IX. altered the institution in the 
year 1233, and conferred on the preaching 
monks or Dominicans the inquisition for 
heresy in France, and by a formal bull 
freed the bishops from that duty. 8 And 
upon this the bishop of Toumay, as papal 
legate, stationed Peter Cellani and Wil- 
liam Arnald as the first Inquisitors 
of heretical pravity at Toulouse; and 
soon after he created similar Inquisitors in 
all the cities where the Dominicans had 
convents. 4 From this period we are to 
date the commencement of the dreadful 
tribunal of the Inquisition, which in this 
and the following centuries subdued such 
hosts of heretics, either by forcing them 
hack into the church, or by committing 
them to the temporal authorities to be 
burned. For the Dominicans erected, first 
at Toulouse and then at Careassone and 
other places, permanent courts, before 
which were arraigned not only heretics and 
those suspected of heresy, but all who 
were accused of magic, soothsaying, Juda- 
ism, sorcery, and similar offences. And 
these courts were afterwards extended 
to other countries of Europe, though not 
everywhere with equal facility and suc- 
cess.® 


8 See Harduin’s Concilia, tom. vii. p. 175. 

s Guido’s MS. Chronicle of the Roman pontiffs, in 
Echard’s Script. Preedi<eator. .tom. i. p. 88; Perein’s 
Hut. Inquisitionis Tolo&ance, subjoined to bis Hat 
Conventus Fratr. Pratdicatar ; Toulouse, 1693, 8vo; and 
Hist. Generate de Languedoc , tome iii. p. 394, 395. 

4 E chard and Percin, ubi supra. 

5 The account here given of the origin and early 
history of the Inquisition differs very much from what 
is stated in numberless books ; yet it is supported by 
the most unexceptionable testimonies which cannot 
here be adduced. Learned men tell us that St. Do- 
minic invented the court of the Inquisition and first 
instituted it at Toulousey that he was himself the first 
Inquisitor who was ever appointed, that the year is 
uncertain ; yet that it is beyond dispute that Innocent 
III. in the Lateran council, a.d. 1915, approved and 
confirmed this tribunal. See Fabricius, Lux EvangelH 
Toti Or# Exoriens, p. 569; Iimborch, Hist. Inquisit. 
lib. i. cap. x. p. 39, &c. and 1 other writers who are 
mentioned by Fabriciu®. I believe that those who 
make such statements have their authorities for themj 
but those authorities are unquestionably not aftue first*!/ 
order. Most of the modern writers follow IimbcHrcb,H1 , 
whose History of the Inquisition is an esmeHeip work ‘ ' 

' the spbject, and fiadeed may be considered; Kdn-, 
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5. The method of proceeding in the 
courts of the Inquisition was at first simple, 
and not materially different from that in 
the ordinary courts. 1 But gradually the 
Dominicans, guided by experience, ren- 
dered it far more complex, and so shaped 
their proceedings that the mode of trying 
heretical causes (if the phrase is allowable) 
was wholly different from that practised in 
§ecular courts. For these simple monks, 
being wholly ignorant of judicial proceed- 
ings, and acquainted with no other tribunal 
than that which in the Romish church is 
called the penitentiary tribunal, regulated 
these new courts of the Inquisition as far 
as possible according to the plan of those 
religious proceedings. And hence arose 
that strange system of jurisprudence, bear- 
ing in many respects the most striking 
features of injustice and wrong. Who- 
ever duly considers this history of their 
origin will be able to account for many 
things which are unsuitable, absurd, and 
contrary to justice, in the mode of pro- 
ceeding against offenders in the courts of 
the Inquisition. 2 


cipal work. Limborch is to be commended for bis 
diligence and his fidelity. But he was very indifferently 
acquainted with the ecclesiastical history of the middle 
ages ; nor did he derive his materials from the original 
sources but from second-hand writers, and he there- 
fore fell into not a few mistakes. At least, what he 
tells us respecting the origin of the Inquisition is not 
true. Nor are the accounts of others much better. In 
particular, not one of the positions stated above is true. 
Many of the Dominicans who to this day preside in 
the courts of the Inquisition and highly extol its sanc- 
tity, yet deny that St. Dominic invented the Inquisi- 
tion or that he was the first Inquisitor, nay, that he 
was an inquisitor at all ; and they also deny that the 
tribunal of the Inquisition was instituted during the 
lifetime of St. Dominic. Nor are they rash in making 
these assertions^ Yet the dispute whether St. Dominic 
was an Inquisitor or not is a contest about a term ra- 
ther than about a fact; for it turns wholly on the 
different acceptations of the term Inquisitor. At first 
an Inquisitor was a person sent forth under thp autho- 
rity of the Roman pontiff to subdue and extirpate 
heretics, but without any judicial powers. But the 
term afterwards changed its meaning, and was used to 
denote a judge appointed by the Roman pontiff to try 
the causes of heretics and of those suspected of heresy, 
to pronounce sentence upon them, and to deliver over 
the pertinacious to the civil magistrates. In this latter 
sense Dominic most certainly was not an Inquisitor ; 
nor. were there any such judges appointed by the pon- 
tiffs before the time of Gregory IX. But that Dominic 
was an Inquisitor in the former sense of the term ad- 
mits of no doubt. 

1 The documents published by the Benedictines in 
their Hist. Generate de Languedoc , tome lit. p. 371, 
&c. show what was the first and simple method of pro- 
ceeding in the Inquisition. 

* A more definite account of the peculiar characte- 
ristics of the tribunal of the Inquisition [as it existed 
in the Subsequent centuries. — Mur.] will not here be 
out of place. The persons arraigned before this tribu- 
nal, besides those mentioned in the text, werefche abet- 
tors, encouragers, and protectors of heretics, the 
blasphemers, and such as resisted the officers of the 


^ie:saicAmenta or other sacred things ; if he treated the 
witih disrespect ; if he possessed, read, of gave to 


others to read, books prohibited by the Inquisition , if 
he said mass or heard confessions without being in 
orders ; if he attended even for once the preaching of 
heretics ; if he did not appear before the Inquisition us 
soon as he was cited; if he showed any kindness to a 
heretic or aided him in making his escape. Abettors 
of heresy were those who harboured heretics or did not 
give them up, those who spoke to arrested heretics 
without permission, or even trafficked with heretics. 
When the Inquisition discovered a transgressor of their 
laws, either by common report or by their spies or by 
an informer, he was cited three times to appear before 
them, and if he did not appear he was forthwith con- 
demned. It was safest to appear on the first citation, 
because the longer a man delayed the more guilty he 
would be , and the Inquisition had their spies and a I 
thousand concealed ways for getting an absconding j 
heretic into their power. When a supposed heretic was 
once in the hands of the Inquisition, no one dared to 
inquire after him or write to him or intercede for 
him.. When everything belonging to the person seized 
was in their hands then the process began, and it was 
protracted in the most tedious manner. After many 
days or perhaps months, which the accused dragged 
out in a loathsome dungeon, the keeper of the prison 
asked him as it were accidentally if he wished to have 
a hearing. When he appeared before his judges, thev 
inquired, just as if they knew nothing about him, who 
he was and what he wanted. If he wished to be in- 
formed what offence he had committed, he was admo- 
nished to confess his faults himself. If he confessed 
nothing, time was given him for reflection and he was 
remanded to prison. If after a long time allowed him 
he still confessed nothing, he must swear to answer 
truly to all the questions put to him. If he would not 
swear, he was condemned without further process. If 
he swore to give answer he was questioned in regard 
to his whole life, without making known to him his 
offence. He was however promised a pardon if he 
would truly confess his offences, an artifice by which 
his judges often learned more than they knew before 
against him. At last the charges against him were 
presented to him in writing, and counsel also was as- 
signed him, who however only advised him to confess 
fully his faults. The accuser and informer against him 
were not made known to him, but the real charges 
against him were put into his hands. He was allowed ( 
time for his defence ; but his accuser and the witnesses ' 
against him he could know only by conjecture. Some- 
times he was so fortunate as to discover who they were, 
but rarely were they presented before him and con- 
fronted with him. If his answers did not satisfy the 
judges, or if the allegations against him were not ade- 
quately proved, resort was had to torture, a transaction 
which well nigh exceeded the sufferings endured by 
the first Christians when, persecuted by "the pagans. 
The torture was by the rope, by Water, and by fire. . 
The rope was passed under' the arms, which were tied I 
behind the back of the accused. By this rope he was 
drawn up into the air with a pulley and there left to i 
swing for a time, and then suddenly let fall to within 
half a foot of the ground, by the shock of which fall all 
his joints were dislocated. If he still confessed nor- 
thing, the torture by Water* was tried. After making 
him drink a great quantity of water he was laid upon 
a hollowed bench ; across the middle of this bench a 
stick of timber passed which kept the body of the 
offender suspended, and caused him most intense pain 
in the back-bone. The most cruel torture was that by 
fire, in which his feet being smeared with grease, &c 
were directed towards a hot fire, and the soles of them 
left to burn till he would confess Each of these tor- 
tures was continued as long as in the judgment of the 
physician of the Inquisition the man was able to endure 
them. He might now confess whit he would, but still 
the torture would, be repealed, first to discover the ob- 
ject and motives of the acknowledged offence, and then 
to make him expose his accomplices. If when tortured 
&e confessed nothing, many snares were laid to elicit 
from him unconsciously his offence. The conclusion 
was that the accused, when he seemed to have satisfied 
the judges, was condemned according to the measure 
of his offence to death, or to perpetual imprisonment, 
or to the, galleys, or to be scourged ; and he was deli 
vered dyer to the civil authorities, who were entreated 4 
to spare nis - life as the church never thirsted, for bkvail 
but yet they would experience persecution JKiroH*™ 
not carry the decisions of the court into 
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6. That this tribunal devised for sub- 
duing heretics might awaken more terror, 
the pontiffs prevailed on the emperors and 
sovereigns of Europe, especially on Fre- 
derick II. and Lewis IX. or Saint Lewis, 
king of France, to enact severe laws against 
heretics, requiring the magistrates both to 
punish with death, and particularly with 
burning at the stake, all those who should 
be* adjudged obstinate heretics by the In- 
quisitors ; and also to afford their special 
protection and support to the courts of the 
Inquisition. The laws which Frederick 
II. in particular enacted from time to time 
on this subject are well known; and no- 
thing could be more efficient both to sup- 
port the Inquisition against all its opposers 
and to exterminate those who might be 
odious to the Inquisitors, however high and 
honourable their characters. 1 And yet 
these severe laws could not prevent the 
inquisitorial judges, who were generally 
inhuman, insolent, superstitious, jealous, 
and indiscreet, from being mobbed and 
chased out of many places by the populace, 
and from being murdered in others. Such 
; was the fate of many, and particularly of 
Conrad of Marpurg, who was appointed by 
Gregory IX. the first Inquisitor of Ger- 
many. 2 

What an infernal device is the Inquisition! What 
innocent person could escape destruction if an Inquisi- 
tor was disposed to destroy him ? A heretic, even if 
he had been acquitted by the Pope himself, might still 
be condemned to die by the Inquisition. An equivocal 
promise of pardon might be given to induce him to 
make confession, but the promise must not be fulfilled 
when the object of it was obtained. Even death did 
not free a person from the jurisdiction of the Inquisi- 
tion, for a deceased heretic must be burnt in effigy. — 
Would not every feeling of humanity be outraged by 
following such horrid principles ? The inquisitorial 
judges do not deny that by such proceedings many in- 
nocent persons unavoidably perish along with the 
guilty, but this does not trouble them. Better, say 
they, that a hundred innocent persons who are good 
Catholics should be cut off and go to paradise, than to 
let one heretic escape who might poison many souls 
and plunge them in endless perdition. See Cramer's 
Fortsetzung von Bossuet . voL v. p. 468 — 177. — Von 
Bin . 

I The laws of Frederick are exhibited in the epistles 
of Peter de Yineis in Limborch’s Hist. Inquzsit. p. 48, 
and by Bzovius, Raynald, and many others. The law 
of St. Lewis was by the French jurists called Cupien- 
tes, because it began with this word ; and that it was 
enacted in the year 1229 is shown by the Benedictine 
monks in their Hist. Generate de Languedoc, tome iii. 
p. 378, 575. It may be found in Catel’s Hist, des 
Comtes de Thotese, p. 340, &c. and in many other 
wbrks. It is not a whit milder than the laws of Fre- 
derick IL For a great part of the sanctity of this sin- 
cere Lewis consisted in his flaming zeal against 
heritie$ wind in his opinion were not to be vanquished 
by reasoning and sound arguments, but to be forthwith 
exterminated. See 3>u Fresne's notes on Joinville’s 
Fie de St. Lotas, p; II, 39. 

* The life of this noted and ferocious man has been 
compiled by Schmink, from documents both manu- 
script sad printed,, and Is most worthy of being printed. 
In the mean thne for an account of him see Wadding's 
Annates, tom. S. p. 151, 35% &c. and Bedard’s Scrip- 
tores Dommicam, tom i. >p. &c. [See also some 

notice of him, p. 475, nom3iabbVe- — M tsr * , 
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7. As the labours of the first Inquisitors 
did not at once produce all the results which 
Innocent III. anticipated, in the year 1207 
he exhorted Philip Augustus, king of France, 
and his nobles to make war upon the 
heretics, promising them ample indulgences 
as their reward. 3 And this exhortation he 
repeated in a much stronger and more urgent 
manner in the following year, a.d. 1208, 
when his legate and Inquisitor, Peter de 
Castronovo, was murdered by the patrons of 
the heretics. 4 Soon after, the Cistercian 
monks, in his name, preached a crus&de (or 
the cross according to the language of that 
age) against the heretics throughout France ; 
and Raymund VI. the earl of Toulouse, *in 
whose territories Peter had been murdered, 
being now excommunicated, took the cross 
himself in order to obtain release from that 
punishment. In the year 1209, a Very 
large army of crusaders commenced their 
holy war against the heretics who bore the 
general name of Albigenses, 5 and continued 
the war in the most cruel manner during ! 
several years with various success. 
director of the war was one Arnald, a Cis- ] 
tercian abbot and the pontiff’s legate; .the 
commander-in-chief of the forces was Simon 
earl of Montfort.* Raymund VI. the earl 


3 See the Epistles of Innocent III. lib. x. ep. 49. 

* Epistles of Innocent III. lib. ix. ep. 26, 27, 28, 29. 
Acta Sanctorum, Martii, tom. i. p. 411, &c. 

6 The name Albigenses had a twofold application, 
the one more extended, the other more limited. In the 
broader sense, all the heretics of every sort who at that 
time resided in Languedoc (Gallia Narbonensis) were 
called Albigenses. Peter Sarnensis, a writer of that 
age, in the dedication of his History of the Albigenses 
to Innocent III. (first published by Camusat, Troyes, 
1615, 8 vo), says expressly: “ Tolosani, et aliarum eivi- 
tatum et castrorum haeretici, et defensores eorum, 
generaliter Albigenses vocantur.’* Afterwards, cap* ii. 
p. 3, he divides these Albigenses into various sects, and 
in p. 8 says that the Waldenses were the best among 
them : “ Mali erant Valdenses, sed comparationealiorum 
haereticorum, longe minus perversi.’* And thus in 
general all the French heretics were called Albigenses; 
not however from the city of Albi (Albigea), but from 
the fact that the greatest part of Languedoc wass in 
that age called Albigesium, as is clearly shown by the 
Benedictine monks in their Hist. Generate de Lan- 
guedoc, tome iii. p. 552, note 13. [With this FuessL 
agrees, Kirchen-und Ketzer historic der mittlei-A Zeit, 
vol i. p. 320. — Schl.1 In the more limited sense, the 
Albigenses were those who in Italy were sometimes 
called Cathari, Publicani or Pauliciani, and Bulgari, 
and who approximated to the Manichseans in their sen- 
timents. [ That many such persons were mingled with 
the Albigenses in the broader sense is proyed by Fuessli, 
ubi supra, p. 413, 432, &c.— Schl.] This appears from 
various documents, hut most clearly from the Codex 
Inquisitionis Tolosanes, published by Limborch, in 
which the Albigenses are carefully distinguished from 
the other sects. 

« Simon was lord of Montfort not far from Paris, 
and earl of Leicester in England ; and the unrighteous 
liberality of the pope in the council of the Lateran, 
a.d. 1 2 15, made him duke of Narbonne, earl of .Toulouse, 
and viscount of Beziers and Carcassonne, territories 
which were in part fiefs of the German empire and in 
part fiefs of the kings of France, and which the 
had no right thus to dispose of without the consent 6&I 
the liege-lords. In Simon, fanaticism appears to have' I 
been dc^Hy united with selfishness. He was certainly 


u 
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of Toulouse, who at first fought against 
the heretics, became himself involved in 
the war in the year 121 1. 1 For Simon 
coveted his territories and engaged in the 
vr&r, not so much to advance religion and 
put down heresy, as to promote his own 
•interests and to enlarge his dominions. 
And he obtained his object; for after nu- 
merous battles, sieges, and a great many 
deeds of valour but of extreme cruelty » 2 
he received at the hands of Innocent III. 
in the Lateran council of 1215, not only 
the earldom of Toulouse but also the many 

other territories he had subdued, as his 
reward for so nobly supporting the cause 
of God and the church. He was slain how- 
ever in the siege of Toulouse, a.i>. 1218. 
And his antagonist, Raymund, died in the 
year 1222. 

8. After the death of the two generals, 
this lamentable war was prosecuted vigor- 
ously and with various success by their 
sons, Raymund VII. earl of Toulouse, and 
Amalrie of Montfort. When the former 
of these, Raymund, seemed to get the ad- 
vantage of the other, the Roman pontiff, 
Honorius III. persuaded Lewis VIII. the 
king of France, by great promises and 
favours to march in person at the head of 
a powerful army against the enemies of the 
church. He dying soon after, his successor, 
Lewis IX. called Saint Lewis, vigorously 
prosecuted the work begun by his father. 
Raymund therefore, being pressed on every 
side, made peace m the year 1229 on the 
hardest terms; for he ceded the greatest 
part of his territories to the king, besides 
some cessions to the Romish church. After 
this peace the heretics were entirely pros- 
trate; for the tribunal of the Inquisition 
was established at Toulouse, and besides 
Saint Lewis, Raymund himself, formerly a 
patron of the heretics, became their un- 
relenting persecutor. He indeed renewed 
the war afterwards, against both the king ' 
and the Inquisitors who abused their power 
beyond measure ; but it was attended with 
little or no success. At last, exhausted 
and broken down by a series of afflictions 
and troubles, he died without issue in the 
year 1249, being the last of the once very 
powerful earls of Toulouse. This Crusade, 
of which religion was in part the cause and 
in part only the pretext, was of course 
exceedingly advantageous both to the kings 
of France and to the Roman pontiffs.* 

a fanatic. He supposed he was doing God service while 
persecuting the heretics with fire and sword ; and he 
was so zealous in performing the external duties of 
religion, that he often neglected his official duties for 
the sake of them. While besieging Toulouse, as he was 
attending mass word was brought him that the enemy- 
had made a sally, and that his army was in imminent 
danger. He replied that he could not come till he had 
seen his Saviour. Another message arrived, that if he 
did not come his whole army would be thrown into 
disorder; and he replied agam that he would not leave 
the altar till he had seen his Creator, even if he must 
be slain there for it. When the mass was ended, he 
went away to oppose the enemy but was killed by a 
stogie. See Peter of Walcerney, cap. lxxxvi. — Schl. 

l The papal legate accused Raymund for not treating 
the murderers of Peter de Chateauneuf with due seve- 
rity, and prescribed hard conditions for his reconcilia- 
tion with the church. He must promise to be subject 
to the legate in everything, and especially in all matters 
relating to religion; and must give up to the legate 
, , seven fortresses for his security. He must also do 
'public ecclesiastical penance, and suffer himself to be 
scourged with rods by the legate. And in proof of his 
sincerity, he must assume the cross and take the field 
i against his own friends and vassals. But when he saw 
that Simon and the legate advanced against his terri- 
t pries, and aimed to get the castles of the heretics there 
into their hands, he separated himself from the crusad- 
’ top? army in the year 1210, and sought in vain for aid 
frbm France, England, Germany, and Rome,. His 
near friend and relative indeed, Peter, king of Aragon, 
took up arms in his behalf against Simon of Montfort ; 
but he unfortunately was slain in the first battle, and 
Raymund was obliged to witness the misfortunes of his 
own country while he remained in Aragon an inactive 
spectator. At length, many lords and districts of 
country revolted from Simon and recalled their legiti- 
mate sovereign, who threw himself into the city of 
Toulouse, and was there besieged by Simon. Raymund 
appears to have been a warlike and energetic prince, 
and one who had no partiality for prelates. To the 
Cistercians also he was no friend ; and he used to say, 
they could not possibly be good men, because they were 
so voluptuous. On the contrary, he had very high 
regard for the heretics who inhabited his territories, 
and he protected them, partly as subjects and partly as 
his personal friends. — Schl. 

* The cruelties which were practised under the com- 
mand of Simon are indescribable. It must be admitted 
however that the heretics sometimes returned like for 
like. At the capture of Miuerbe, Simon found one 
hundred and forty Manichseans; all of whom were 
burned at the stake because they would not abjure their 
religion. At Beziers, 6,000 persons were slain ; and at 
Toulouse, 20,000; and at Carcassonne the priests 
shouted for joy at the burning of so many miserable 
beings, whose only crime was that they did not believe 
what the church believed. Still more shocking is the 
account given by Peter of Walcerney, cap. xxxiv. that 
! thecrusaders captured a castle called Brora, in which 
[ were found one hundred persons ; and that the papal 

1 general, Simon, ordered all their noses to be amputated 
■ &nq their eyes to be put out, except a single eye of one 
Individual who might serve as guide to the rest, who 
were sent to Cabrieres to terrify others. It is trtfe, the 
/nonk informs us of similar cruelties by the other party. 

1 r 3ut retaliation in such a case is cruelty, and especially 

in the assailing party and one .which pretends to fight 
only for the cause of God and religion. Who can refrain 
from adopting the wish of the poet; 

P6risse a jamais l’affreuse politique, 

Q,ui pretend sur les cceurs un pouwfir despotique : 

Q,ui veut le fer en main converter les mortels, 

Q,ui du s&ng h^retique arrose les autels, 

Et suivant un faux z&La ou I’int6r6t pour guides, 

Ne sert un Dieu de Paix, que par deshomicides. — Schl 

8 Many writers, both ancient and modern, have given 
us histories of this crusade against the earls of Toulouse 
and their associates who favoured the heretics, and 
against the heretics themselves. But among them, I 
have not found one who was free from partiality. The 
Protestant writers, among whom Basnage (in his Hitt. 

,de 1‘ Eglise, and in his Hist, des E>hses B&ormees) 
stands pre-eminent, all favour too much the Raymunds 
and the Albigenses. On the contrary, the Roman 
Catholic writers, of whom the most recent are Benoist, 
a Dominican monk ( Hist, des Albigeois des Vaudois^ et 
des Barbets , Paris, 1691, 2 vols. 12mo); Langlois, a 
Jesuit ( Hist, des Croisades contre les Albigeois^ Rouen, ' 
1703, 12mo); Percin (Monumenta Conventus Tolospnt f 
Or dink Frat. Frmdicator. in quibus Historia hujtts % c<H&e**‘ * 
ventus distribuitur, et rtfertur totius Albigensiumfaati 

iv - , ^ 

— -■ — 
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9. All this severity of the pontiffs against 
the heretics and the numerous safeguards 
erected against the enemies of the church 
could not prevent new and very pernicious 
sects from starting up. Passing by the 
more obscure and short-lived among them, 
one not the least considerable was that of 
the Brethren and Sisters of the Free Spirit, 
which at this time secretly spread itself 
over Italy, France, and Germany, and by 
a great show of piety drew after it many 
persons of both sexes. Few decisions of 
councils against these people in this century 
can be found ; but in the next century, the 
councils in every part of Germany and in 
other countries published decrees against 
them ; and the Inquisitors seized and cruelly 
burned a large number of them. They 
derived their name from the words of Paul, 
Rom. viii. % 14, and they maintained that 
the true sons of God were brought into the 
most perfect freedom from the law. 1 The 
Germans and Belgians called them Beghardi 
and Beghardse or Beguttse, which were the 
common designations of all those who pre- 
tended to uncommon piety. Some called 
them by way of contempt Bicorni, that is 
Idiots. In France they were called Beghini 
and Beghinse, and by the populace (I know 
not why) they were called Turlupins.* 

narratio, Toulouse, 1693, fol.), these are all very unjust 
to the Raymunds and the Albigenses ; and they cover 
over and conceal the horrid deeds of Simon de Montfort, 
and the ambitious designs of the kings of France to ex- 
| tend their power. The most full and accurate history 
of these wars against the heretics is that of the Bene- 
j dictine monks, Claude le Vic and Joseph Vaissette, two 
i very learned men, in that excellent work, Hist. Generate 
de Languedoc, Paris, 1730, &c. fol. nearly the whole of 
the third volume. Their only fault is that they some- 
times omit what they ought not. [Sismondi has given 
Ml details of these unexampled severities in the sixth 
and seventh volumes of his Histoire des Fravgais, which 
have been translated into English and published anony- 
mously under the title of; History of the Crusades a gainst 
the Albigenses in the 13 th Century , Lond. 1826, 8vo. 
Among the Documents Inedites sur V Histoire de France, 
published by the French government, is one on this 
subject edited by M. C. Fauriel, entitled Histoire de la 
* Croisade contre les Heretiques A Ibig eois, Paris, 1837, 4to. 
It is written by a contemporary poet in the Provencal 
dialect, but a French translation is annexed. It con- 
tains a dry chronicle of events from the year 1208 to 
Jane, 1219, and amply corroborates all that has since 
been 'written of the unparalleled cruelties of that 
crusade. — R. 

1 These statements are derived from documents of 
the most credible character, many of them not yet 
published, from the decrees and councils in France and 
Gorina say, the bulls of the popes, the decisions of the 
■ In^ritlon, and others, of all which a great many have 
; tfab^iotomy hands. I have also extracts from certain 
i ,■ boetasuf these people, and particularly from a book on 
the spiritual rocks, which they highly recom- 
mended as being full of divine sentences. As these 
documents cannot here be exhibited, I will merely refer 
the reader to a long edict against them, by Heniy L 
archbishop of Cologne, in the Statuta Cotoniensia, p. 58, 
•ed. Colon. 1554, 4to. Its perfect harmony with this 
are the decrees of Mentz, Aeohaifenburg, Treves, Pa- 
derborn, Beziers, and others. 

* Concerning the T«t|rtapins, many have written 
much but none accuracy. See Beausobre (Diss. sur 
le* Adamites? par. ii, p. 38% who has commi||e& 


Clothed in a singular manner they ran 
about the cities and the country, begging 
their bread with lond vociferations; for 
they maintained that labour prevented the 
elevation of the soul to God and devout 
contemplation. They were accompanied 
by women under the appellation of sisters, 
with whom they lived in the greatest fami- 
liarity ; and for this reason the Germans 
called them Schwestriones [Sisterers], as ap-- 
pears from the enactments of councils. They 
distributed books containing their princi- 
ples, held nocturnal assemblies in retired 
places, and dissuaded the people from at- 
tending public worship in the churches. 

10. These brethren, who boasted of being 
free from the law and of having attained 
to the freedom of the Spirit, professed a 
rigid and austere species of mystic theo- ! 
logy, based upon philosophical principles 
which were not far removed from the im- 
piety of those called pantheists. For they 
held that all things emanated from God 
and would revert back into Him; that ra- [ 
tional souls were parts of the Supreme 
Being, and that the whole universe was 
God ; that a man, by turning his thoughts i 
inward and withdrawing his attention from * 
all sensible objects, may become united in ' 
an inexplicable manner with the Parent 
and First Cause of all things, and he one 
with Him ; that persons thus immersed in , 
the vortex of the Deity by long contem- 
plation attain to perfect freedom, and be* 
come divested not only of all their lusts 
but of the instincts of nature. From these 
and similar principles they inferred that 
a person thus raised up to God, and ab- 
sorbed as it were in the divine nature, is 
himself God and such a son of God as 
Christ was, and therefore is raised above 
all laws human and divine. And they 
maintained consequently that all external 
worship of God, prayer, fasting, baptism, i 
the sacred supper, &c. are mere elements 
for children, which a man no longer needs 
when converted into God himself and de- 
tached from this visible universe. 3 

numerous errors, as he usually does on such subjects. 
The origin of the name I know not, but I am able to 
prove from substantial documents that the Turlupins, 
who were burned at Paris and in other parts of France, 
were no other than the Brethren of the Free Spirit, 
whom the pontiffs and councils condemned. 

8 I will here subjoin some positions extracted from 
their more private books. I. Every good man is the 
only-begotten son of God, whom the Father hath be- 
gotten from eternity. For all that the sacred scrip- 
tures teach respecting a distinction of three persons in 
the divine nature, they maintained was not to be under 
stood literally, but to be explained in conformity wi ' 
their recondite system of doctrines. II, AR c 
objects are nothing ; I do not say that they are 
\ and trivial* but feat they are nofek^ Ippi; Tgjwtf' 
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II. Among these people there were some 
upright and conscientious persons, who 
did not extend that liberty of the spirit 
which they said was possessed by persons 
united to God beyond an exemption from 
external worship and from ecclesiastical 
law. They made religion to consist ex- 
clusively in internal worship, despising 
that which is external; and they main- 
tained that a perfect man ought to look 
with contempt on the rules of monastic 
discipline, and the other institutions which 
were regarded as sacred. Of this character 
were those who in the middle of the cen- 
tury persuaded many monks and nuns 
in Swabia to live without any rule, saying, 
that in this way they could serve God 
better in the liberty of the spirit . 1 Not 
a few persons of this description, being 
apprehended by the Inquisitors, expired 
cheerfully and calmly in the flames. But 
there were others of a worse character 
among them, and whose piety was as 
foolish as it was dangerous. These main- 
tained that by persevering contemplation 
all the instincts of nature might be eradi- 
cated and excluded from the godlike soul, 
and a kind of holy or divine stupor be 
brought over the mind. Persons of these 
sentiments throwing off all clothing held 
their secret assemblies in a state of nudity, 
and in the same state slept in the same bed 
with the spiritual sisters and other women. 
For modesty and shame they said indi- 
cated a mind net yet sufficiently detached 
from the sentient and libidinous soul, nor 
brought back to the source from which it 
originated, that is, the divine nature ; and 
those who still experience the carnal emo- 
tions of nature, or are excited and inflamed 
by the aspect or touch of bodies of a dif- 
ferent sex, or who are unable to repress and 
subdue the occasional emotions of concu- 


good, nor better, nor the best ; whoever calls God good 
talks as foolishly as the man who calls a thing black 
while he knows it to be white. V. God still begets his 
only-begotten son, and begets the same son that he be- 
gat from eternity. For every operation of God is uni- 
form and one, and he therefore engenders his son with- 
out any division. VI. What the scripture says of 
Christ is true of every godly man. And what is pre- 
dicable of the divine nature is also predicable of every 
godly man. , To these we shall add the following, taken 
not from their own books, but from the long rescript 
of John, bishop of Strasburg, against the Brethren of 
the Free Spirit or the Bechardi, a.n. 1317, on the sab- 
bath before the assumption of the Virgin Mary. VII. 
God is formally whatever exists. VIII. Every perfect 
man is Christ by nature. IX. A perfect man is free 
totally, nor is he required to obey the precepts which 
God gave to the church. X Many things in the gos- 
pel are poetic and not [literally] true ; and men ought 
to believe the conceptions which proceed from their 
.souls hen united to God rather than the gospel. 

i See Crusius, Annates Suevicorum. par. iii. lib. ii. 
cap. 14, ad ann. 1*216, p. 99. old ed. He extracts from 
Felix Faber, a writer of that age. 


piscence, are still far, very far from God.* 
There were also among these people some 
who abused their doctrines to justify all 
iniquity; and who did not fear to teach 
that a godlike man, or one who is closely 
united to God, cannot sin do what he may. 
This senseless, impious dogma was ex- 
lained by them in different ways. Some 
eld that the motions and actions of the 
body had no connexion with the soul, 
which was elevated and blended with the 
divine nature. But others maintained the 
blasphemous sentiment, that the emotions 
and desires arising in the soul after its 
union with God were the acts and opera- 
tions of God himself ; and therefore, . 

though apparently criminal and contrary 
to the law, they were really holy and 
good, because God is above all law . 3 

2 Those who study to vindicate and defend the 
character of the heretics, and who think that all those 
who seceded from the Romish church in the middle ages 
were holy persons, conjecture that the things here 
stated are falsehoods, invented by the Inquisitors for 
the purpose of defaming pious men; but they are 
strictly true. This we may infer from the fact which 
the Inquisitors themselves admit, that the Beghards, 
though divested of all sense of shame, yet in general 
did not offend against chastity and modesty. This 
firmness of mind and unsusceptibility of emotion the 
Inquisitors attribute to the power of the devil. For 
they believed with the simple Jo. Nieder ( Formica- 
num, lib- iii. cap. v. p. 346), that the devil can render 
men cold or extinguish the natural emotions ; and that 
he so operated upon his friends as to render them 
utterly insensible, so ihat they might appear In com- 
mon people more exalted and holy. “ Credo*’ (says 
Nieder, who was a Dominican and an .Inquisitor),, 
“quosdam ex eis dsemonis opere affectos masse, ne 
moverentur ad naturales actus incontinentia.' Facilli- 
mum enim est dsemonibus infrigidare.” , m 

3 That I may not seem chargeable with misrepre- 

sentation, I will cite the very words of a private book 
of the Brethren of the Free Spirit, entitled X>e Nooem 
Rupibus : — “ Moreover, the godlike man operates and 
begets the same that God operates and begets. For in 
God he worked and created heaven and earth. He is 
also the generator of the eternal Word. Nor can God 
do anything without this man. The godlike man 
should therefore make his will conformable to God’s 
will, so that he should will all that God wills. If 
therefore God wills that I should sin, I ought by no 
means to will that I may not have sinned. This is 
true contrition. And if a man have committed a 
thousand mortal sins, and the man is well regulated 
and united to God, he ought not to wish that he had 
not done those sins ; and he ought to prefer suffering a 
thousand deaths, rather than to have omitted one of 
those mortal sins. M Here is that sentiment with which 
the Inquisitors often tax this sect, that the sin of a 
man who is united to God is not sin because God 
works all in him. In the next century Henry Suso, a 
celebrated writer among the mystics and a Dominican 
monk, composed likewise a book De Novem Rupibus , 
which is extant among his works published by Surius. 
But this book of Suso is altogether different from that 
which was in so much estimation among the Beghards. 
The latter was much more ancient, and was in circula- 
tion among the Brethren of the Free Spirit in Ger- 
many before Suso was born. There has fallen into my 
hands an old manuscript book of the fifteenth century, 
composed in Alsace, containing various revelations and 
visions of that age. I find there a piece entitled De- 
claratio Religiosi cujusdam , super Renelatione Cartu- 
dano cuidam de Ecclesiat per Gladium Reformation * , 
Leodice, anno 1463 , facta ; near the beginning of which 
there is the following passage relating to the booked 
the Beghards, De Novem Rupibus: — “ Hondo 4 qpid^v. 
devotissimus, ll^et laicus, librum De Nooem* \ 

"• ii '■*&!!$ 
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Lastly, among the Beghards as they were 
called, unprincipled and flagitious persons 
sometimes lurked, who did not hesi- 
tate by feigned piety to worm themselves 
into the confidence of the simple and un- 
suspicious) in order to gratify their own 
lusts. 1 

12. To the sect now described undoubt- 
edly belonged Amalric of Bena, the Pari- 
sian dialectician and theologian, whose 
bones were dug up and publicly burned in 
the year 1209, notwithstanding he had 
abjured his errors while alive, by command 
of Innocent III.; and many of whose fol- 
lowers endured at the stake the penalties of 
their unsound faith. 2 For though the bar- 
barous writers of that age give different 
and confused statements of his opinions, 
and attribute some sentiments to him which 
he never held, yet it is certain he taught 
this much, that all things are but one, that 
is, God; that not only the forms of things 
but also their matter proceeded from God 
and would all revert back into God ; and 
hence he derived that mistaken piety or 
religious system of these mystics, main- 
| tained that a man may become changed 
into the divine nature if he will, and proved 
i that all external worship was vain and 
useless. His disciples were men of very 
distinguished piety and austerity, and many 


conscripsit a Deo compulsus, ubi multa ad prsesens 
pertinentia continentur de ecclesise renovatione et 
preevia gravi persecutione." According to the doc- 
trine of this sect, the Nine Rocks were so many steps 
by which the man who desires to rise to God must be 
elevated to a union with Him. 

l By whom, where, and when, this celebrated sect 
was first instituted is uncertain. I have before ine 
Octoginta Novem Sententiee JBechardorum, quos vulg u<t 
Schwestrones , ipsi vero se de Seda Libeii Spiritus et 
Voluntaries Paupertatis vocard , cum Confutation ; 
written by an Inquisitor at Worms at the close of this 
century. The seventy-ninth of these sayings ( senten - 
tiee) is this : “ To say that the truth is in Rhetia, is to 
fall into the heresy of Donatus, who said that God 
was in Africa and not elsewhere.” From these words 
it appears that Rhetia was the chief seat of the church 
of the Brethren of the Free Spirit, and that from this 
province they passed into Germany. Yet probably 
; Rhetia was not the place where this sect originated ; 
| I apprehend rather that being expelled from Italy, it 
took refuge in Rhetia, so that it was Italy which gave 
t birth to this, as well as to many other parties which 
: seceded from the general church. And there is ex- 
tant in Raynald’s Annates Eccles. tom. xv. ad ann. 

; „ sec. 66, p. 90, a long Epistle of the sovereign 
pontiff, Clement V. addressed to Raynerius de Casulis, 

: bishop of Cremona, exhorting him to suppress and era- 
cic#ei,thei sect of the Free Spirit, resident in certain 
» Italy* and particularly in the province of Spo- 

i ; leto and the regions adjacent. 

' * Tliis; escape the notice of those enemies of 

; the Bretiusm osf the Free Spirit or Bechards, the Inqui- 
sitors. Heacethe sixty-eighth of the eighty-nine MS, 
sayings of the Bechards, with their confutation, is this : 
To say that all creatnres are God is the heresy of Alex- 
ander (that Epicurean whom Plutarch mentions in his 
Symposium), wbo said, “ Materiam primam et Deum et 
hominem, hoc est, mentes, ossein substantia;" which 
afterwards one David de Dinant follo wed, who in our 
times fled from Franceon, account bf this heresy, and 
would have been duly punished H he hadbeen caught. 


of them endured the flames with the greatest 
fortitude. One of his most distinguished 
followers was David Dinant, a Parisian 
doctor, who was accustomed to state the 
fundamental doctrine of his master in this 
manner — God is the original matter of all 
things. He composed a work called Qua - 
ternarii and some other books in a popular 
style and well calculated to captivate the 
common people, and saved his life by a ' 
timely flight. 3 The bishops who assembled 
in council at Paris a.d. 1209, supposed that 
the philosophy of Aristotle gave rise to this 
impiety, and they therefore prohibited the 
reading and expounding of his metaphysical 
and other works. 4 

13. If what some tell us be true (which 
however I question), this Amalric and his 
followers gave credit to those predictions 
which were circulated as coming from Joa- 
chim, abbot of Flora in Calabria, respect- 
ing an approaching reformation and purifi- 
cation of the church by the sword, an 
impending age of the Holy Spirit to suc- 
ceed the ages of the Father and the Son, 
and similar things with which the Francis- 
can Spirituals were carried away. This 
however is certain that some others did 
suffer themselves to be led by these predic- 
tions to found new sects, and to declare 
war against the reigning church. 'Wilhel- 
mina, an infatuated and delirious Bohemian 
woman, who resided in the territory, of 
Milan, took occasion from these predictions 
concerning an age of the Holy Spirit, of 
foolishly persuading first herself and then 
many others, that the Holy Spirit had as- 
sumed human nature in her person for the 
sake of saving a large part of mankind, for 
Christ she said had procured salvation by 
his blood for all real Christians, and the 
Holy Spirit by her would save the Jews, 
the Saracens, and false Christians ; and for 
this end all the things which befel Christ 
when incarnate must also befal her, or 
rather the Holy Spirit incarnate in her. 
This infatuated woman died at Milan in 
the year 1281 with the highest reputation 
for sanctity, and after her death she was 
honoured, as well by her followers who were 
considerably numerous as by the ignorant 
populace, both publicly and privately with 
the highest veneration. But in the year 
1300 the Inquisitors detected her sect. 


8 See the Heereses pro quibus sacerdotes Parisns 
(a.d. 1209) igne consumpti sunt, in Martene’s Thesau- 
rus Anecdot , tom. iv, p. 163, &c.; Natalis Alexander, 

Hist . Eccles. ssecul. xiii. cap. iii. art. ii. p. 76, &c. ;• 
Gerh. du Bois, Hist. Peeks. Paris, tbm. ii. p. 244, &e«v, 
Bulaeus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iii. p. 24, 46, 53 ; Tho- 
masius, He Pxustione Mzmdi Stoxca, p. 199, &c. 

4 Launoi, JDe Varia AristoteUs Fortunes in Acad. \ 
; Paris, p. 127, &c. 
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destroyed her splendid tomb, and commit- 
ted her bones and with them the leaders of 
the party of both sexes to the flames. 1 

14. Similar predictions were the foun- 
dation of the sect of the Apostles, a sect 
which made little change in the received 
religion, but aimed to revive the apostoli- 
cal mode of life. Its founder, Gerhard 
Sagarellus of Parma, ordered his followers 
to travel up and down the world in the 
manner of the apostles, clad in white, with 
heads bare, beards and hair long, and at- 
tended by women whom they called sisters ; 
to possess no property at all, but to live 
upon the voluntary gifts of the pious ; and 
publicly to exhort the people to repent, 
out in their private meetings to announce 
the impending downfal of the utterly de- 
formed Romish church, and the rise of a 
new, purer, and holier church, according to 
the prophecies of the abbot Joachim. This 
Gerhard being burned at the stake at Parma 
a.d. 1300, his successor, Eulcinus of No- 
vara, a bold and energetic character and 
familiar with the Scriptures, preached much 
more boldly, that the Roman pontiff, Boni- 
face VIII. and all the flagitious priests and 
monks would shortly be slain by the em- 
peror Frederick III. son to Peter the king of 
Aragon, and that a new and most holy pon- 
tiff would be placed over the church. For 
in many of the predictions ascribed to the 
abbot Joachim it was announced that an em- 
peror called Frederick III. would complete 
what the emperor Frederick II. had left unfi- 
nished. With this Dulcinus, who was both 
the general and the prophet of this sect of 
the apostles, and who had collected an 
armed force, Raynerius, bishop of Vercelli, 
waged fierce war in behalf of the pontiff for 
more than two years ; and at length after 
several battles Eulcinus was taken alive 
and was executed with exquisite tortures 
at Vercelli, a.d. 1307, together with Mar- 
garetha, the sister whom he had chosen 
according to the practice of his sect. After 

l The Milanese historians, Bernhard Corio and others, | 
give an account of this woman. But their statements 
differ widely from those of Muratori (Antiq. Jtal. Me- 
dii JGvi, tom. v. p. 95, &c.) derived from the record of 
the judicial proceedings. He also informs us that a 
learned man named Puricelli composed a history of 
Wilhelmina and her sect, which still exists in manu- 
script. [She pretended to be the daughter of Constan- 
tia, queen of Primislaus, king of Bohemia ; and that 
her birth was announced to her mother by the angel 
Raphael just as the birth of Christ was announced to 
Mary by the angel Gabriel. Her most noted followers 
were one Andrew and a nun named Mayfreda. As 

Christ appointed Peter his vicegerent and the head of 
his church on earth, so she appointed Mayfreda her 
vicegerent and placed her on a footing of equality with 
Che Romish popes. She promised her followers to 
•Appear to them before the day of judgment. See Mu- 

ratori, ubi supra. — Mur. 


the horrid death of Eulcinus the sect long 
existed in France, Germany, and other 
countries; nor could it be wholly extir- 
pated till the times of Boniface IX. in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. 2 

15. This Joachim, abbot of Flora, whose 
prophecies induced so many honest people 
to menace the Romish church with a re- 
formation by the sword, as the phrase was, 
and the pontiffs with great disasters, and 
to proclaim open war against them, was 
himself brought under suspicion of heresy, 
not indeed on account of these predictions, 
hut on account of a new explication of the 
doctrine of three persons in the Godhead. 
He wrote a book against Peter Lombard, 
the master of the Sentences, because the 
latter distinguished the divine essence from 
the three persons in the Godhead; for Joa- 
chim supposed that this distinction intro- 
duced a fourth subject into the divine 
Trinity, namely, this essence. # But his 
ignorance of dialectics led him in this dis- 
cussion to use less caution than the subject 
demanded. For he denied that there was 
in the sacred Trinity a something or an 
essence which was common to the three 
persons ; from which position it seemed to 
follow that the union of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit is not a simple or natural 
union, but merely a moral union like that 
of several persons all having the same views 
and opinions. As this sentiment in the 
view of many appeared to approach very 
near to the doctrine of Arius, Innocent in 
the Lateran council of 1215 condemned not 
indeed the man but his opinions. Joachim 
however even to the present day has many 
patrons and advocates, especially among 
those Franciscans who are called Obser- 
vants, some of whom maintain that his book 
was altered by his enemies, and others that 
his opinions were misunderstood. 3 

* I have composed in the German language a parti- 
cular history of this famous sect so imperfectly known 
in our age, in three books, which was published at 
Helmstadt, 1746, 4to. I could now add some things to 
that history. That the sect continued to exist in Ger- 
many and other countries down to the times of Boni- 
face IX. we are informed by Coemer, in his Chronicle 
published in Ecoard’s Corpus Historicum Medii JEni, 
tom. ii. p. 906. And the fact may be corroborated by 
many proofs. In the year 1402, an apostle named 
William was burned at Lubec. See Coemer, ubi supra , 
p. 1185. The Germans, who called all that affected 
uncommon piety and sought a reputation for sanctity 
-by begging, Beghards, gave this appellation also to the 
Apostoli. 

s See Papebroch’s Disquis. Hi&tor. de FZorend Or- 
dine , prophetns, doctrina B . Joachrmi, in the Acta 
Sanctor. Mail, tom. vL p. 456, &c. where is a life of 
Joachim written by Syllanaeus, a Greek, and some other 
documents. Natalis Alexander, Hist. Eccles. sasc. xiii. 
Eiss. ii. p. 331, &c.; Wadding’s / Innales Minorum, 
; tom. iv. p. 6, &c. 
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THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 

CHAPTER I. pointed commander-in-chief. But in a 

short time their want of provisions obliged 
the prosperous events in the historv op ^hem a il w ith their commander to return to 
the church. Europe. 6 Again in the year 1363 at the 

1. Some; of the Latin kings, being admo- solicitation of Urban V.a great army was 
nished by the RomaD pontiffs, thought collected to sail to Palestine, of which John, 
several times of renewing the war against king of Prance, was appointed commander, 
the Turks and Saracens and of rescuing But he dying soon after, the army dis- 
Syria from their hands. In particular the persed. 6 

pontiffs who resided at Avignon in France 2. The missionaries sent by the Roman 
omitted no motive which they thought pontiffs in the preceding century to the 
would induce the kings of Prance and Chinese, the Tartars, and the adjacent 
England to engage in such a military en- countries, continued to gather numerous 
terprise. But from various causes their and large congregations among those na- 
expectations were always disappointed, tions.^ In the year 1307 Clement Y. 
Clement Y. urged this holy war with great constituted John de Monte Corvino arch- 
energy in the years 1307 and 1308, and bishop of Cambalu, that is, Peking; for it 
appropriated to it a vast sum of money. 1 is now beyond a doubt that the celebrated 
John XXII. in the year 1319 fitted out a city of Cathai, then called Cambalu, . is the 
fleet of ten ships for transporting an army same with Peking the modern capital of 
to Palestine ; 2 and in order to raise the China. The same pontiff sent seven new 
money necessary for so great an enterprise, bishops, all of them Franciscans, into those 
in the years 1322 and 1323 he commis- regions. 7 John XXII. appointed Nicolaus 
sioned certain nuncios to offer everywhere de Bentra to succeed J ohn de Monte Cor- 
great indulgences to the liberal who should vino in the year 1333, and also sent letters 
contribute to it. But the emperor Lewis to the emperor of the Tartars who was then 
of Bavaria and others complained that he the sovereign of China. Benedict XII. in 
used the pretext of a crusade to gratify his the year 1338 sent new nuncios into China 
own avarice and ambition. 8 Nor does his and Tartary, after being honoured with a 
character shield him from such a charge, solemn embassy from the Tartars which he 
Under Benedict XII. in the year 1330, received at Avignon. 8 So long as the 
f Philip de Yalois, king of France, collected Tartar empire in China continued, not only 
a large army for such a holy expedition as the Latins but the Nestorians also had 
, it was called; 4 but when he was about to liberty to profess their religion freely all 
j embark, impending dangers from his neigh- over northern Asia, and to propagate it 
bour, the king of England, induced him to far and wide. 

: j abandon. the enterprise. In the year 1345 3. Among the European princes, Jagello, 

}}©fee%ea|’YI, at the request of the Yene- duke of Lithuania and the adjacent terri- 


the request of the Yene- 
a vast multitude by his 


over ^ 


PdaRphin of Yienne, was ap- J 


tom. i. p„’ 14, 59% 7 


Hal. Medii JEvi, iii. p. 368. 

6 Baluze, Vita Pontif* Attention, tom. i. p. 366, 380, 
371, 401, 8fc. 

7 Wadding’s Annales, On<h Min . tom. vi, ad ann. 


tom. 5* ?* ft- 'wfe,. 37%% &c.;, MAtthaeus, AratleUa 1305, sec, xii. p. 69, ami ad arm. 1307, p. 9P, and p. 368$ 

Fet.JEffi, tom.iL O. 5YL > torn- Vii. O. 53. 231. tom. viii. r>. 235 • Asmeman. BfcA. 


torn. i. p. 

U. P* 010. , 'f ( 'h. , , 

* Baluze, ubi sn^r^ ton! jfi & W& M;, : 
Analect. Vet • Md* tom, IL, 

I 4 Baluze, ubi supra* o! 


' ; tom- vii* p. 53, 231, tom. viii. p. 235; Asseman, 

tom. 1 p. 122, to m. Iwtk. Orient* Vat. tom. iii sec. ii. p. 521, &c. . Add 
jj> LA ;> Eebard’s Seriptores PracUcator* tom. i. p, *537 ; Acta* 

riiL EJfo ITS, T&6 \ Matthseus, Sanctor. tom. i. Januarii, p. 934$ &c. and Mosheim’s 
, : Hist. Tartarorum Pedes . 

;J ; , > 8 Baluze Vita Pontif. Avenion. torn. i. p. 242. 


! Chap. n/J ADVERSE EVENTS 

tories, was nearly the only one who still 
adhered to the idolatry of his ancestors. 
In the year 1386 he embraced the Christian 
rites, was baptized with the assumed name 
of Uladislaus, and persuaded his subjects 
to do the same thing. For Lewis, king of 
Poland, dying in the year 1382, among the 
candidates for the crown Jagello offered his 
name, nor were the Poles averse from 
' having so potent a prince for their king. 
But neither Hedwig, the youngest daughter 
of the deceased king and by a decree of the 
senate heiress of the kingdom, would con- 
sent to marry, nor would the Poles consent 
to obey a man who rejected Christianity. 
He must therefore change his religion. 1 
The remains of the old religions which still 
existed in Prussia and Livonia were extir- 
pated by the Teutonic knights and the 
crusaders with war and massacres. We 
are likewise informed that many Jews in 
one place and another made profession of 
Christianity. They were rendered docile 
by the exquisite punishments everywhere 
inflicted upon them, especially in France 
and Germany. For a rumour being spread, 
either truly or calumniously , that they had 
oisoned the public fountains, had mur- 
ered the infants of Christians and drunk 
their blood, had treated with extreme 
contumely what were called the hosts [the 
consecrated wafers of the eucharist], and 
had committed other crimes equally hei- 
nous, the most severe and eruel tortures 
which could be devised were decreed against 
that miserable race. 

4. In Spain the Saracens still held the 
sovereignty of Granada, Andalusia, and 
Murcia; and against them the Christian 
kings of Castile, Aragon, and Navarre, 
waged perpetual war, though not always 
successfully. The kings of Morocco in 
Africa sent aid to the Saracens against the 
Christians. The Roman pontiffs roused 
and encouraged the Christians by subsidies 
and by their counsels and promises, to unite 
and drive the Saracens from Spain. The 
, difficult enterprise proceeded but slowly; 
yet it became evident in this century that 
the time was approaching when the Chris- 
tians would triumph and become sole mas- 
ters of Spain.* 

CHAPTER H. 

: aCDYEKSR EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OT THE 

I'?; " , , ,, church. 

1. The Turks and the Tartars who Bad 

l Raynald, Jnnales Eccles. ad arm. 1386, gee. It.; 
Wadding's Annates Min. tom. ix. p. 71 » Solignac, 
Hist, de Pologne, tome ijL p. 941, &c, 

* Jo. de Ferrer as, Hist. Hispanue, tom. iy. v. vi. in 
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vast sway in Asia, and who assailed on the 
one hand the Greeks and on the other the 
Saracens and Mamelukes, wholly extir- 
pated the Christian religion in many cities 
and provinces, and caused the religion of 
Mohammed to be inculcated on the people 
in its stead. The nation of the Tartars, in 
which such numbers once professed Chris- 
tianity or at least tolerated it, after the 
commencement of this century universally 
submitted to the Koran. And this religion 
though somewhat corrupted was embraced 
by that most potent emperor of the Tartars 
Timur Beg, or as he is commonly called 
Tamerlane. 3 Having subjugated the great- 
est part of Asia by his arms, and even 
conquered the Turkish sultan Bajazet, and 
moreover caused the terrors of his name to 
pervade Europe, his mere nod was suffi- 
cient to cause vast multitudes to abandon 
Christianity. But he also employed vio- 
lence and the sword. For being persuaded, I 
as tbe most credible historians of Ms life 
inform us, that it was the duty of every 
true disciple of Mohammed to make war 
upon Christians, and that those who should 
compel many of them to embrace the reli- 
gion of the Koran might expect high 
rewards from God, 4 he inflicted number- 
less evils on persevering Christians, cruelly 
butchering some and dooming others to 
perpetual slavery.* 

2. The Christian religion was likewise 
overthrown in the parts of Asia inhabited 
by tbe Chinese, the Tartars, the Moguls, 
and other nations, whose history is yet im- 
perfectly known. At least no mention has 
been found of any Latin Christians resident 
in those countries subsequent to the year 
1370. Nor has it yet been ascertained 
what became of the Franciscan missionaries 
sent thither from Rome. But of the Nesto- 
rians living in China some traces can be 
found, though not very clear, as late as the 
sixteenth century.® There can be little 


various passages; Fmgmenta Hist. Rom. in Mura- 
tori’s Ani>q. Mai. Medii JEvi, tom. iii. p. 319, where 
however true and false are blended. Baluze, Miscella- 
nea, tom. ii. p 267. 

3 The great Tamerlane, whose name struck terror 
even long after his death, wished to be regarded as be. 
longing to the sect of the Sonnites, and to be an enemy 
of Che Schiites. See Petit Croix, Hist, de Timm -Bee, 
tome ii. p. 151, tome iii. p. 228. But what his religion 
was is very doubtful, although he professed that of Mo- 
hemmed See Mosheim’s Hist. Tartarorum Eceles . 
p. 124, &c. 

* Petit Croix, Hist, de Timur- Bee, tome ii. p. 329, 
tome iii. p. 9, 137, 243, 265, &c. 

5 Examples are given in the Hist, de Timur- Bee 
taken from the Persian writer Scherifeddin), tome ii. 
p. 376, 384, 386, tome iii. p. 243, tome iv. p. ill, 115, 
117, ed Delft, 1723, in 4 vols. 8vo; Herbelot, Biblioth . 
Orient, article Timur, p. 877. 

# 6 T'rigaut, De Christiana Expeditione apud Sinas, 
lib. i. cap. xi. p. 116, &c.; Asseman, Biblioth * Orient, 
Vatic, tom. iii. par. i. p. 592, &c. a»d par. ih,p.,4#&, 
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doubt that this fall of Christianity was a 
consequence of the wars of the Tartars with 
the Chinese and with other nations. For 
in the year 1369 the last Tartar emperor 


of the family of Genghis Kan was driven 
out of China and the Mim family was 
placed on the throne, who have excluded 
all foreigners from entering China. 


PART II, 


THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE STATE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

1 . The Greeks, though greatly oppressed 
with both external and internal troubles, 
did not suffer literature and science to 
become wholly prostrate, as is manifest 
from the number of learned men among 
them in this century. The liberal arts, 
antiquities, criticism, and grammar, were 
reputably prosecuted by Nieephorus Gre- 
goras, 1 Manuel Chrysoloras,® Maximus 
Plauudes. * and many others. History was 


536. &c.i Du Halde, Description de -la Chine , tome i. 
p. 175. 

i Nieephorus Gregorys or son of Gregory, was born 
at Heraclea in Pontus about a.d. 1295, studied under 
the best masters at Constantinople, became a teacher 
there, and acquired the title of the Philosopher. He 
was one of the ambassadors to the prince of the Ser- 
vians. In the year 1 328, when the younger Andronicus 
dethroned his grandfather, Andronicus Palaeologus, 
Nieephorus not only lost his patron, but suffered other- 
wise. Yet he continued a teacher and had eminent 
men for pupils. Theodorus Metochita made him 
overseer of a monastery. He engaged in the public 
controversies between Barlaam and P&lamas, became a 
monk, and retired from court. He died soon after a.d. 
1359. Besides some orations and smaller tracts, he 
wrote a valuable history of the Byzantine empire, from 
a.d. 1204, where Nicetas Acominatus ends, to the year 
1359, in 38 books. The first 24 books, reaching to 
a.d. 1351, were published, Gr. and Lat. by Boivin, 
Paris, 1702, and Venice, 1729, 2 vols. fol .—Mur. 

» Manuel Chrysoloras, one of the first and most 
active of the Greeks who promoted learning in the 
West, was born of noble parentage at Constantinople, 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, and for 
some time taught literature and science in his native 
city. About a.d. 1393 the Greek emperor, Manuel 
Pabeologus, sent him twice as an ambassador to various 
European kingdoms to solicit aid against the Turks. 
After visiting the English and various other courts, 
he took up his residence in Italy, and taught Greek to 
several of the first scholars of that age in the West. 
He gave inst ruction at Florence, Milan, Venice, Pavia, 
and Rome, In the year 1409 the pope sent him to 
Constantinople to negotiate a union between the Greek 
and Latin churches. In the year 1413 he was sent to 
the emperor Sigismund, to settle arrangements for the 
general council of Constance in the following year. 
[,! He attended that council and died shortly after, i ft the 
yeair M15i . tineas Sylvius and Poggio give him very 
Commendations m their notices of his death. 

. ^ 1 -*^ .-I A the West were Leonard Aretinus, 
Brandi Barhams, Guarinus of Verona, Poggio, and 
PlH^ph^ ; His only work which has been published 
was Ms J Grmmmika* which was the first 
good Greek grammar among the Europeans, and was 
that studied by Erasmus and Reuchlin. — Mur. [The 
reader will see somewery interesting facts relative to the 
revival of Gredk Bteratmein Europe, in Hallam’s Intro, 
to the Liter, of Europe* 1st edit, vol. i. p. 131, &c. — R. 

3 Maximus Plannees monk of 

Constantinople, weH acqoaiapfeed: with the Latin lan- 


prosecuted, though with different degrees 
of success, by Theodorus Metochita, 4 John 
Cantacuzenus, 5 Nieephorus Gregoras, and 
by several others of less note. An ecclesi- 
astical history was composed by Nieephorus 
Callisti, which although it contains many 
fabulous and superstitions accounts, throws 
light on a number of subjects. 6 




guage. In the year 1327 the Greek emperor sent him 
with others on an embassy to Venice. He suffered 
considerably for his attachment to the cause of the 
popes ; but afterwards he changed sides and espoused 
that of the Greeks. He appears to have died soon 
after a.d. 1353. He translated from Latin inio Greek 
the writings of Cicero, Caesar, Ovid, Cato, and Boethius, 
with Augustine’s fifteen books on the Trinity; he com- 
posed a life of -32sop, and compiled a Greek Antho- 
logy in seven books. He likewise wrote against the 
Latins, composed some orations, and many letter's and 
smaller pieces.— Mur. 

4 Theodorus Metochita was a learned Greek of the 
kindred of the emperor, and the favourite and prime 
minister of A ndronieus Palaeologus. In the latter part 
of the preceding century, the emperor sent him with 
John Glycas to conduct Maria, sister of the German 
emperor, who was espoused to the oldest son of the 
Greek emperor, to Constantinople. It was about the 
year 1314 he was made prime Logotheta, and took 
nearly the whole government of the empire on his 
shoulders. But about a.d. 1328, Andronicus senior 
being dethroned by his grandson, Andronicus junior 
Metochita of course fell into disgrace, and was made a 
state prisoner till his death a.d. 1333. He transcribed 
the third book of Glycas' Jnnals, which Meursius 
published in 1648 as an original work, entitled a Com- 
pendium of Roman History from Julius Caesar to 
Constantine the Great. He wrote comments pm 
Aristotle’s eight books of Physics, besides some his- 
torical tracts never published. He was esteemed one 
of the most learned Greeks of his age. — Mur. 

h John Cantacuzenus was of the illustrious family of 
the Cantacuzeni on the father's side, and of that of 
the Palaeologi on the side of his mother. His youth 
was devoted to Literature and arms. He then became 
a statesman under the elder Andronicus. In the 
year 1320 he was found to he a partisan the 
younger Andronicus, and fell under displeasure. But 
his friend supported him ; and on the elevation of his 
friend to the throne Cantacuzenus was loaded with 
honours and offices. On the death of Andronicus 
junior a.d. 1341, Cantacuzenus was made regent of the 
empire and guardian of the prince, John Palaeologusu 
then nine years old. But the empress-mothejj and 
others became jealous of him, and a civil war ensnodt 
Cantacuzenus was victorious, and in 1347 concluded a 
peace, by which he and John Palaeologus were to be 
joint emperors. Civil war again broke out; and in 
1355 Cantacuzenus resigned the purple and voluntarily 
retired to Mount Athos, where he became a monk, and 
spent the remainder of his days in literary pursuits 
and monastic devotions < Bere he wrote the history of 
the empire during the reigns of the t wp Andronica and 
himself, or from a*o 1320 to 1357, published Gr. and 
Lat. with notes, Peris, 1645*3 vols. fol. He also wrote 
three orations and some tracts against the Moham- 
medans, which are extant.--M8»*v 

* NiceDfrorus Callisti, H%d 
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2. Those Greeks who devoted themselves 
to philosophy for the most part followed 
Aristotle as their guide. No one among 
them, so far as I know, ventured upon 
philosophical speculations relying on his 
own ingenuity. In what manner they ex- 
plained the precepts of the Stagyrite we 
may learn from the tracts of Theodorus 
Metochita. Yet Plato had likewise some 
followers, especially among the cultivators 
of mystic theology which had long been in 
high estimation among the Greeks. In the 
mathematics and astronomy Nicolaus Caba- 
silas was their most distinguished scholar. 1 
The Stoic principles in regard to morals 
were recommended by Barlaam, and exhi- 
bited in his Ethics according to the Stoics. 2 

3. There was no country of the Latins 


at Constantinople, and was probably a priest or monk 
there about 1333. His personal history is little known. 
From Eusebius, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, Eva- 
grius, and others, he compiled an Ecclesiastical History 
in twenty-three books, from the Christian era to A.p. 
911. The style and arrangement are deemed good for 
that age, but it abounds in useless trash and fables. 
The first eighteen books, extending to a.d. 610, were 
published Greek and Latin, Paris, 1630, 2 vols. fol. He 
also wrote catalogues of the Greek emperors and of the 
Constantinopolitan patriarchs . — M ur. [See Fabricius, 
Biblio. Graca , vol. vi. p. 130, for a fuller account of 
this writer and his Ecclesiastical History. There is a 
brief notice of him and his work in Dowling’s Introd. 
to the Critical Study of Eccles. Hist. p. 91, &c. A 
homily by Nicephorus on Mary Magdalene may be seen 
in Bandini, Graca Eccles. Vet . Monum. Flor. 1762, vol. 
iii. — -ft. 

i Nicolaus Cabasilas, nephew and successor to Nilus 
Cabasilas, archbishop of Thessalonica, was employed 
as a negociator between the parties in the civil wars, 
a.d. 1346 and 1347. The time of his death is unknown. 
He was a learned man and a violent opposer of the 
Latins. His works are, an Exposition of the Greek 
Liturgy, on a life in Christ or the efficacy of the sacra- 
ments, an oration against usurers, an encomium on St. 
Theodora, a Commentary on Ptolemy’s third book of 
constructions, some astrological diagrams, remarks on 
Ezekiel’s vision of four beasts, and some tracts against 
the Latins. The last three were riever published.— 
JMur. 

* Canisius, Lcctiones Antiques, tom.iv. p. 405. [Bar- 
laam was a native of Calabria in Italy, became a monk 
of tile order of St. Basil, lived at Constantinople, and 
was a very learned, ambitious, and factious man. Being 
born and educated among the Latins, he at first 
agreed with them against the Greeks. But changing 
sides, he became a most powerful champion among the 
Greem against the Latins. While an abbot at Con- 
stantinople .he investigated the state of the monks of 
Mount Athoij’ and brought a comolaint against the 
HesucMstis there before the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. George Palamas appeared as their advocate. 
The cause was tided before a council, a..d. 1337, 
and the monks *were amuvfcted. (See below, ch. v. 
lee. l,A :( of this century.) In the year 1339 Barlaam 
wasrawremperor’s ambassador to the pope at Avignon, 
for negociating a union of the two churches. In the 
year 1341 he withdrew from Constantinople on a 
change in the government, came to Italy, again 
espoused the cause of the Latins against the Greeks, 
and was made bishop of Geraci in Naples. He died 
about the year 1348. His works, besides his Ethicce 
secundum Stoico^ are various letters, orations, and 
tracts^ both for the Greeks against the Latins, and for 
the latter against the former, and six books on arith- 
• metic. The last was printed Gr. and Lat. Paris, 1600, 
4to. * All the others in Latin are in Canisius, ubi supra , 
.and In the Biblio. Mar. Patrum, tom. xxvi. — Mur. 


in which efforts were not made, and suc- 
cessfully, for the advancement of learning 
and the improvement of the human mind. 
Hence academies and universities were 
erected in various places, as Cologne, Or- 
leans, Perugia, Florence, and Pisa,m which 
all the liberal arts and sciences were taught, 
and were distributed as at this day into seve- 
ral faculties. In the universities, colleges 
were founded by the opulent and endowed 
with ample revenues, in which not only 
monks but young men of narrow circum- 
tances were educated in the useful arts and 
sciences. Libraries were also collected, 
and men of learning were excited by 
honours and rewards to aspire after fame 
and distinction. But the advantages to 
the church and the state from the numer- 
ous teachers and learned men were not 
correspondent with the vast expense and 
care bestowed by the great on these insti- 
tutions. Yet all who assumed the office 
of teachers in this age were not, as many 
have rashly supposed, stupid and despicable; 
while there was a gradual advance from 
lower to higher attainments. 

4. The sovereign pontiff himself, Cle- 
ment Y. required the Hebrew and other 
Oriental languages to be taught in the 
public schools, that there might be men 
competent to enter into discussions with 
the Jews and the Saracens, and to preach 
divine truth in the countries of the East.* 
Of course there were some persons in that 
age who were acquainted particularly with 
those languages. The Greek language, 
which previously very few had regarded 
at all, was now first taught by Leontius 
Pilatus, a Calabrian, the translator of 
Homer, and by a few others ; 4 and after- 
wards, with far greater applause and suc- 
cess, by Manuel Chrysoloras, a Constan- 


* Wood’s Antiquit. Oxon. tom. i. p. 156, 159. [This 
bull of Clement is in the Corpus Juris Canon . Clemen- 
tina, lib. v. tit. i. cap. i. and bears date a.d. 1311. It 
required Hebrew, Arabic, and Ch&ldaic, to be taught, 
each by two competent instructors, wherever the papal 
court might be, and also in the universities of Baris, 
Oxford, Bologna, and Salamanca. The pope was to 
support the teachers in his court, the kings of France 
and England those at Paris and Oxford, the clergy of 
Italy those at Bologna, and the clergy of Spain those 
at Salamanca — Mur. 

* See Hody, De Greeds Ittuxtribus, Lingua Graces, 
Literammque humaniorum Tnstauratoribus, lib. i. p ; 
5, Lond. 1742, 8vo; Calogera, Opuscoli Scientific, 
tom. xxv. p. 258. [Leontius Pilatus came to Venice in 
the year 1360, on his way to the papal court at Avig- 
non. Boccaccio met him, and persuaded him to go 
with him to Florence. Here he taught Greek with 
which he was well acquainted, to Boccaccio and to 

I Petrarch, and for their use translated Homer’s Iliad 
into Latin. His admiration of the Greeks led him i in 
1363 to go to Constantinople. But he found that 
people not such as his imagination had represented 
them. He therefore set sail for Italy the next ye&r, 
and was killed by lightning on board the ship. See 
Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. vol. xxx. p. 154 . — Mur. 



tinopolitan, 1 who encouraged many to 
prosecute this study. The true and 
genuine excellence of Latin composition 
I was revived by several distinguished men 
of genius in Italy ; among whom the first 
place is due to Francis Petrarch, a great 
and superior man, 2 and the second place 
belongs to Dante Alighieri. 2 These men 
felt it to be their duty in general to ex- 
cite mankind to cultivate their minds, and 

1 Hody, ubi supra , lib. i. p. 10 ; Calogera, Opnscoli 
Scientifici , tom.xxv. p. 248, &c. and especially Boerner, 
Be Greeds literarum Grcecar.in Italia Instanratoribus, 
p 1—35. [See also note 2, p. 486, above. — Mur. 

3 See Thomasin’s Life of Petrarch, in Miischen’s 
Vitae Claror. Virorum, tom. iv. who in the preface 
enumerates the other biographers of Petrarch. [The 
Abb£ de Sade’s Memoir es pour servir a la Vie de Fran - 
gois Petrarque, Amsterd. 1764, 3 vols. 4to. See also a 
paper by A. P. Tytler, Esq. in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh , vol. v. Petrarch was born 
at Arezzo in Tuscany, a.d. 1304. When eight years 
old his father, being banished, carried him to Avignon 
in France. Here he was educated for the civil law. 
But he hated the pursuit, fell in love, and became a 
poet. He passed, his life either in travelling about 
France and Italy, or in different retreats, particularly 
at Vaucluse near Carpentras, in the south of France. 
But he also spent considerable time at the courts and 
seats of different princes, noblemen, and prelates, in 
Italy and France, and was in high reputation as a 
scholar, a poet, a philosopher, and a theologian. Hon- 
ours were heaped upon him ; but that which he valued 
highest was to be publicly crowned with the poet’s 
bay sat Rome, a.d. 1341. He died at his own villa 
near Padua, a.d. 1374. His works are numerous short 
pieces, particularly letters and poems, with some moral 
and political writings, partly in Latin and partly in 
Italian. The whole were never collected, though a large 
part of them were, in oue vol fol. Basil, 1554, 1581, 
and Lyons, 1601. The best edition of his poems is said 
to be that of Venice, 1756, 2 vols. 4to. — Mur. [In the 
Memoires de Lift Mature there is a Vie de Petrarque 
by the Baron de la Bastie, in vol. xv. p. 746—794, and 
vol. xvii. p. 390 — 491 ; and a Memoire sur I’Origine de 
Laure, by M. Menard, in vol. xxx. p. 756—776. But 
on that topic see Hallam’s Middle Ages , vol. ii. p. 509, 
note. The most recent English work on this cele- 
brated scholar is a life of him by the late Thomas 
Campbell, Lond. 1841, 2 vols. See also Hallam, Introd. 
to the Liter, of Europe, vol. i. p. 109 — R. 

3 The life of Dante, the celebrated poet, has been 
treated of by many, but especially by his annotator 
Benevenutus de Imola, from whom Muratori has given 
numerous extracts in his Antiquit. Ital. Medii JEui, 
tom. i, p. 1036. [Dante was born at Florence, a.d* 
1265, studied there and at Bologna and Padua. The 
Belles Lettres were his favourite pursuit. He married, 
became a soldier* and a statesman at Florence. But 
belonging to an unsuccessful faction he was banished 
from Tuscany in the year 1302, and after wandering 
* in Italy and making some excursions .to France and 
Germany, he settled at Ravenna where he died a.d. 
1321. He has left us two considerable works. The 
first is a poem in Italian, entitled La Divina Comedia , 
division of HeU, Purgatory, and Heaven, as seen by 
himself, a.d. 1300, divided into three parts. It abounds 
in vivid descriptions, and has been extolled to the 
highest by the Italians. The other is shorter and in 
; Lai|n. entitled Be Monarchia. Its object is to evince. 
th«t the’ pontiffs have no right to control princes in 
civil affair#. The best edition of his collected works 
is that of Venide* 1 757, 1758, 4 vols. 4 to. — Mur. [ See 
Hallam, Mge*\ vol ii. p. 503, and Introd. to Liter, 
of Europe. Rosetti has endeavoured to prove that 
I Dante, throughout bis Divina Comedia , was presenting 
, an allegorical pieture of the corruptions of the papal 
; church, and sowing iie seed which came to maturity 
[ in the Reformation of the sixteenth century. See 
ltosetti’s Disquisitions on the Jnti~ Papal Spirit which 
produced the Reformation, disc, a translation from the 
Italian, by Mias C. Ward Lond. 1834, 2 vols. — R. 


to place a high value on all sorts of learn- 
ing ; and they found numbers disposed to 
listen to them, not only among the Italians 
but among the French and Germans. 

5. Of the grammarians, historians, 
jurists both civil and canon, and physi- 
cians, it would be easy to make out a long 
list from the monuments of this age, but 
it would be unsuitable to our design. It 
is sufficient for the reader to know that 
among the vast number, there were few 
whose labours were of much service to 
mankind. The study of civil and canon 
law was pursued by an immense number, 
because this was the avenue to preferment 
in church and state; and who has not 
heard of Bartolus, Baldus, Andreas, 4 and 
other jurists of this century, who gave 
reputation to the Italian universities ? 
Yet the jurisprudence of this age offered 
nothing that could he alluring to an inge- 
nuous mind. It was rather a barren, 
thorny field, on which the light of history 
and polite learning never shone. Mathe- 
matics engaged the attention of many ; but 
with the exception of Thomas Bradwar- 
dine, the acute bishop of Canterbury, 5 • 

4 Bartolus was born at Sassoferatto in the duchy of 
Urbino, a.d. 1313. At the age of 13 he commenced 
the study of the civil law, first at Perugia and then at 
Bologna. He was made doctor at the age of twenty 
and commenced teacher of law three years after at 
Pisa. He also taught at Padua and Bologna, and died 
a.d. 1356. His lectures and his legal opinions were 
highly esteemed, and his Glosses on the civil law for 
two centuries were of the highest authority. They 
were printed at Venice, a.d. 1615, in eleven vols. 
fol. He was more distinguished for acumen and nice 
discrimination than for extensive reading — Baldus 
Ubaldus was nobly born at Perugia, a.d 1324, and was 
first the pupil and then the rival of Bartohis. He 
taught both civil and canon law, and lectured at Peru- 
gia, Padua, and Pisa. He died at the last-mentioned 
place of the hydrophobia, a d. 1400, aged 76. In readi- 
ness and metaphysical acumen he was thought supe- 
rior to Bartolus, but not his equal in solidity of judg- 
ment. He wrote commentaries on the Decretals, five 
volumes of legal opinions, Glosses on nearly the whole 
Corpus Juris Civilis , besides various law tracts, all ot 
which have been printed. These two were the greatest 
jurists of the age, so far as the civil law is concerned. 
Yet Andrew Horne, an Englishman of Gloucester- 
shire, distinguished himself by his attempt to reform 
the English laws, by expunging from them everything 
which was not in accordance with the scriptures and 
natural justice. His work was written in French, and 
entitled a Mirror for the Judges , and was printed in 
French, Lond. 1642, 8vo, and in English, Loud. 1646, 
8vo. As to his age, we only know that his book was 
written under Edward III. and before a.d. 1324, and 
that he defended the abbot of Waltham in a court, 
a.d. 1343. See Wharton’s Append, to Cave’s Hist. 
Liter.— John Andreas, the celebrated doctor of canon 
law, taught that science at Bologna for forty-five years, 
and died there a.d. 1348. His works are commenta- 
ries on the five books of Decretals, Glosses on the 
Liber Sextus Dea'et. and the Clementina, and. tracts 
concerning feudalities, marriage, affinities, all of which 
have been published.— Mur. 

5 Thomas Bradwaxdirie was an Englishman, edu- 
cated at Oxford, where he was a proctor in 1325 and* 
afterwards doctor of divinity and lecturer on tbeblogy * 
He became confessor to Edward III. whom he Attended 
In his French wars. In the year, 1348 be was elected 
archbishop of Canterbury, but the king preferring 
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few obtained much applause from these scholastic doctors to terminate their intes- 
studies. tine conflicts. The Realists despised their 

6. Of the immense swarm of philosophers antagonists as philosophers of a recent 
who infested rather than adorned this age, date, and branded them with the name of 
Aristotle was the guide and the oracle, Moderns ; while to their own doctrine they 
though imperfectly understood and di- ascribed the highest antiquity. But in 
vested of all his beauties. In so high this they were undoubtedly mistaken, 
estimation was the Peripatetic philosophy The Nominalists on the contrary regarded 
that kings and princes ordered the works them as being visionaries, who mistook the 
6f Aristotle to be translated into the lan- creations of their own imaginations for 
guages of their people, that greater num- real existences and solid substances. The 
bers might acquire wisdom. In particular, Nominalists had, particularly at Paris, a 
Charles V. king of France, has been com- number of acute, subtle, and eloquent 
mended for directing Nicholas Oresme to doctors, among whom, besides Occam, the 
translate into French, among other writ- celebrated John Buridan, a Parisian doc- 
ings of the ancients, the principal works tor, stood pre-eminent; 2 but the Realists 
of Aristotle. 1 Those however who pro- were the most numerous and were also 
fessed to be philosophers were less solici- strong in the countenance given them by 
tous to discover and support truth than to the Roman pontiffs. For Occam having 
have the pleasure of wrangling; and they joined the order of Franciscans who were 
perplexed and obscured the pure and un- , openly opposed to John XXII. this pon- 
adulterated doctrines of reason and reli- tiff first, and afterwards his successors, 
gion by their vain subtleties, them useless left no means untried to put down the 
questions, and their ridiculous distinctions, philosophy of the Nominalists which seemed 
I need not mention their barbarous die- to be opposed to the church. 3 Hence in 
fcion in which they supposed the principal the year 1339, the university of Paris by 
strength of thejr art to consist, or their a public edict condemned and prohibited 
contempt for all elegant literature which the philosophy of Occam which was that 
they accounted their glory. The whole of the Nominalists. 4 But as men are prone 
art and method of this ^ wrangling tribe to pursue what is forbidden, this decree 
may be learned by reading the works of only caused a still greater number than' 
only John Scotus or Walter Burley; for before to follow the system of the Nomi- 
they all followed one common track, though nalists. 

differing among themselves as to some 8. Not a few of these philosophers added 
opinions. . # astrology, or the art of prognosticating the 

7. The old disputes between the Realists fortunes of men from the stars, to their 
and the Nominalists which had beep long philosophy. For this fallacious science was 
dormant were again stirred up in the prosecuted in those times even to madness 
schools by William Occam, an English by a n orders from the highest to, the 
Franciscan monk of the more rigid cast, a lowest. 5 But these astrological philosophers 
pupil of the great Scotus and a doctor in bad to be very cautious and circumspect, 
the university of Paris ; nor was it possi- avoid impeachment for magic and to 
ble afterwards to bring these contentions €SC ape the hands of the Inquisitors. Such 
to an end. Never was there fiercer war — — 

between the Greeks and Persians than • A biography of this not^manjas "*«*“** 

. _/* Robert Cuaqum, as we are told by Launoi, Hut. Crpm- 

between these two sects of philosophers, ^avorreni. in his Opp. tom. iv. par. i. p. 722. 
down to the time when Luther obliged the Launoi also speafcs of him fn other places, as p. 296, 
^ 1 297, 330. See Bulseus, Hut. Acad. Pans. tom. iv. p. 

another, Ufford was chosen. But before JjgSS*S&3Z 

his consecration, Bradwardine was rechosen, and w th p^fopby there with great applause. He wrote 

the king’s consent was i ordained by 'the s pope s at Avig I gJJJ^riesen Aristotle’s logic, morals, and meta- 

non. He however died very soon after his amval at which are still extant. Some say that he was 

Lambeth, 1 348. He was a U fl 0 - f0 f n i PO w?of rectorofthe university of Paris, and that he afterwards 
eminently Pious, a strong Augustiman in theology, of ^ Vienna, and there commenced that university; 
plain unpolished manners, and partiwiarly fond of £ circumstances as well as the exact time when 
mathematics. His great work is, The Cause God ° ^ uncertain . Tohim is ascribed the noted 


i published, Yenice, ^ 4 Buteus, Hist. Acad. Paris . tom iv. p. 257, tom, v. 

Cave’s Hut. Ltterl and Milneris Ecctes. ^fjy cent. D'Argentre, Collectio Judicior. de Noms Error- 

'll t- ch. ii.r- W«r. [See also Haflam’s Mtro£ to the 0 n the contests of these sects in 

•Liter&twre of Europe, vol. i-.p* firm England, see Wood’s Antiq. Oxon. tom. i. p, 169, &G. 1 

; i Launoi, But. m/mnagi Navmrrem*, his Opp. imola, in Muraton’s Antiq. Ital. MedU Mm 



caution was neglected to his ruin by Cecous 
Asculanus, a very noted Peripatetic philo- 
sopher, astrologer, mathematician, and 
physician first to the pontiff John XXII. 

; and then to Charles Lackland, duke of 
Calabria. For, having by mechanical arts 
performed some things which appeared mira- 
culous to the vulgar, and by his predictions 
which were reported to have proved true, 
given offence both to his patron and to 
others, he was looked upon as having inter- 
* course with the devil, and was committed to 
the flames by the Inquisitors at Florence, 
a.d. 1327- 1 His Commentary on the 
Sphere of John de Sacrobusto is still extant, 
and is represented as affording proof of the 
extreme superstition of the author. 2 

9. A new and singular species of art was 
invented and elucidated in numerous trea- 
tises by Raymund Lully of Majorca, a 
man of a singular and very fertile genius, a 
compound of folly and reason, who after 
many journeys and various efforts for the 
advancement of the Christian cause, was 
put to death in the year 1315 at Bugiain 
Africa by the Mohammedans whom he 
attempted to convert to the Christian faith. 

, The Franciscans, to whose third order he 
( is said to have belonged, extol him to the 
I skies, and have long endeavoured most 
I earnestly to persuade the pontiffs to enrol 
him among the saints ; but the Dominicans 
and others, on the contrary, endeavour to 
make him a heretic, a magician, a delirious 
alchymist, a compiler from the works of the 
Mohammedans; and some represent him 
as deranged and a fanatic. Of the pontiffs, 
some have pronounced him an innocent and 
pious man, and others a heretic and ir- 
religious. Those who will read his works 
without prejudice will coincide with neither 
party. Lully would have been truly a 
great man, if the warmth and fertility of 
his imagination had been tempered and 
restrained by a sound judgment. 3 

i An apology for him was written by Appian, the 
Jesuit, which may be seen in Bernini’s Stoi ta di tutte 
VBeresie, tom. iii. ssecul. xiv. c. iii. p. 210, &c. An 
account is also given of this unhappy philosopher and 
poet (for he was also a poet) by Crescembeni, Commen- 
tary della Volgar Poena, vol. ii. par. ii. lib. iii. c 14. 

, ! * NandS, Apologie pour let Grande qui agxt soupson - 

, nez de Magie, p. 270, &c. 

a See Salzinger’s Preface to the works of Raymund 
| Lully, which the elector Palatine, John William, caused 
to he Collected and published at a great expense in five 
vofe, folio, A.n. 1720 •, Wadding’s Annales Min. tom. 
iv. p. 421, &c. tom. v. p. 157, 316, &c. tom. vi. p. 229, 
&c. On the famous Zuttian Art, see Morhof s Polyhis- 
tor, Kb. fit cap, v. p. 352, &c. £“ It consisted in col- 
lecting a ndmbdr 6f general terms common to all the 
sciences, of which an alphabetical table was to be 
provided. Subjects and predicates taken from these 
were to be respectively inscribed in angular spaces upon 
circular papers. The essences, qualities, affections, 
and relations of things being thus mechanically brought 
together, the circular papers of subjects were fixed in 
a frame, and those of predicates we?e so placed upon 


CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OP THE TEACHERS AND GOVERN- 
MENT OP THE CHURCH. 

1. That the governors of the church, as 
well the prelates as those of lower rank, 
were addicted to all those vices which are 
the most unbecoming in men in their stations, 
is testified most abundantly. As for the 
Greek and oriental clergy, many of whom 
lived under oppressive governments, I shall* 
say nothing, although their blemishes are 
sufficiently manifest. But of the faults of 
the Latins silence would be the less proper, 
in proportion to the certainty that from 
this source the whole community was in- 
volved in the greatest calamities. All the 
honest and good men of that age ardently 
wished for a reformation of the church both 
in its head and members, as they themselves 
expressed it. 4 But to so desirable an event 

them as to move freely, and i<n their revolutions to 
produce various combinations of subjects and predicates, 
whence would arise definitions, axioms, and proposi- 
tions, varying endlessly.” See Rees’s Cyclopaedia, art 
Lully Raymond ; Briicker’s Hist. Crit. Philos, tom. 
iv. p. 9, &c. The Life of Lully, written by a contem- 
porary, is in the Acta Sanctor. Antwerp, tom. v. p. 633, 
&c. He is said to have been born a.i>. 1236, to have 
been dissipated in his youth, and afterwards to have 
applied himself muoh to chemistry, as well as to meta- 
physics and theology. He died aged 79, a.d. 1315. As 
a chemist Boerhaave thought him much in advance of 
his age, if the works ascribed to him are all genuine. — 
Mur. 

4 Math. Flacius, Catalogue Testium Veritatis , lib. 
xiii. p 1697 ; Launoi, De Faria Fortuna Aristotelis, p. 
217 ; Hottinger, Hist. Eccles. ssecul. xiv. p. 754. [See 
Raynald’s Annal. Eccles. ad ann. 1311, sec. 56 — 65. 
tom. xv. p. 87—90. From a manuscript account of the 
transactions of the council of Vienne, a.d. 1311, found 
in the Vatican library, Raynald here quotes largely a 
document offered to the council by a prelate distin- 
guished by his piety and learning, who stated that in 
most parts of France, Sundays and the principal festi- 
vals, instead of being days for public worship were the 
market days and the days for assize courts and public 
fairs. So that, instead of being distinguished by the 
honours paid to God, they were days for serving the 
devil. The churches were left empty, while the court- 
rooms and the taverns resounded with broils, tumults, 
blasphemies, and perjuries, and nearly all the wicked- 
ness of Pagans. And the people grew up in almost 
total ignorance of religion ; God was dishonoured, the 
devil reigned, souls perished, and religion was stricken 
to the ground. In some parts of the same kingdom, the 
rural archdeacons, archpresbyters, and deans, instead 
of inflicting ecclesiastical censures only for heinous 
sins, wantonly excommunicated whom they pleased, 
and sometimes 300 or 400 at once, for the slightest 
offences and even for no offence at all. In this way 
the people had become disgusted, had lost all reverence 
for ecclesiastical law, and were loud and open in their 
censures of the church and its officers. To remedy 
this evil, more care must be taken not to admit unfit 
persons to holy orders. In this the church had com- 
mitted a great error ; for numerous vile and contemptible 
persons, whose lives, knowledge, and morals, rendered 
them totally unfit, weafe* admitted to holy orders, 
especially to the priesthood* And hence the whole sacred 
order was disgraced, the sacred ministry censured, and 
the church scandalized, while the people beheld in the 
church a licentious multitude of prieStA in the highest 
degree unworthy, whose hateful lives and pernicious 
ignorance gave rise to numberless sea&dats, a®d caused 
even thesacraments to be despised. 
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there were still many obstacles. First, the 
power of the pontiffs was so confirmed by 
its long continuance, that it seemed to be 
immoveably established. In the next place, 
extravagant superstition held the minds of ! 
most persons in abject slavery. And lastly, 
the ignorance and barbarism of the times 
quickly extinguished the sparks of truth 
which now and then glimmered forth. Yet 
the dominion of the Roman pontiffs, im- 
! pregnable and durable as it seemed to be, , 
was gradually undermined and weakened 
in this century, partly by the rash insolence 
of the pontiffs themselves, and partly by the 
occurrence of certain unexpected events. 

2. The commencement of this important 
change must be referred to the contest 
between Boniface VIII. who governed the 
Latin church at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, and Philip the Fair, king of France. 
For this high-minded sovereign first taught 
the Europeans what the emperors had in 

the priests were more hateful and contemptible to the 
laity than even the Jews. The monks no longer 
confined themselves to their cloisters and their proper 
duties. Many lived two or three together in the little 
priories scattered over the country, where they were 
subject to no restraints, and had almost nothing but 
l the name and garb of monks. A nd those who pretended 
to live in the cloisters, wholly neglected the observance 
of their rules and their exercises, travelled as traders 
and merchants, attended the fairs, and lived like laymen. 
Multitudes of persons from all parts of the world, 
whose lives and morals were detestable, hovered around 
the Romish court, petitioning for livings even before 
they became vacant, especially in those regions where 
the bishops ordained without much examination, and 
showed great deference to the pope. And these vile 
persons were so often gratified that the churches were 
dilapidated the gospel scandalized, and the church of 
God blasphemed. The prelates could neither furnish 
fit persons with livings nor the livings with fit persons, 
on account of the multitudes who thus obtained appoint- 
ments at Rome. In one cathedral of only thirty 
prebends, there were then thirty-five persons entitled 
to those livings ; and fot twenty-three years the bishop 
had been able to appoint only two persons of his own 
choice. These obtrusive priests rarely became residents, 
or if they did, they were a scandal to the church. 
Thus the church of God was in fact left without pastors, 
and the people lived in ignorance and sin. For if the 
bishops trained here and there a fit person for the 
ministry, they could seldom introduce him to a living, 
so that he had at last to betake himself to some worldly 
> calling, while the church livings were lavished upon 
non-residents and unworthy persons appointed at Rome. 
Pluralities had become so common that many persons 
held four or five benefices, and sometimes ten or twelve, 
in different and sometimes distant places, without 
serving any one of thein. Thus a single individual 
, sometimes obtained an income sufficient to support fifty * 
or sixty well informed ministers and teachers ; and the 
resources of the church were so wasted upon plurialists ' 
and non-residents, that the schools were left destitute 
of instructors, and the parishes without curates; and 
s the bishops could, not remove the evil. Children also , 
’ ’ were in great numbers pufeisn possession of ecclesiastical 
dignities and livings, though, utterly incapable ,of ful- 
filling the duties of the sac^office. And such was the 
corruption of the times, that if here and therdfftie 
election of a curate was in the*power of the people, they 
i > .generally preferred one ignorant and vicious, a dema- 
*gogu§ who flattered and indulged their vicious propen- 
't ’ pities. The pretat r e£, alas ! were too often blind leaders 
of the blinds Simony was common among them, and 
; the csfergy were in general profligate, ventri stto non 
■ i , ChristosDommo sgrmente* —Urn, , 


vain attempted, that the Romish bishops 
could be vanquished and controlled. In a 
very- haughty letter addressed to Philip, 
Boniface maintained that all kings and 
persons whatsoever, and the king of France 
as well as others, by divine command owed 
perfect obedience to the Roman pontiff, and 
this not merely in religious matters, but 
likewise in secular and human affairs. The 
king replied with great severity. The 
pontiff repeated his former assertions with 
greater arrogance, and published the cele- 
brated bull, called Unam sanctam, 1 in 
which he asserted that Jesus Christ hid 
granted a twofold power Or sword to his 
church, a spiritual and a temporal, that the 
whole human race was subjected to the 
pontiff, and that all who dissented from 
this doctrine were heretics, and could not 
expect to be saved. 2 The king on the 
contrary in an assembly of his nobles, a.d. 

1 303, through the famous lawyer, William 
de Nogaret, 3 publicly accused the pontiff 
of heresy, simony, dishonesty, and other 
enormities ; and he urged the calling of a 
general council for deposing the guilty 
pontiff from his office. The pope, in return, 
excommunicated the king and all his ad- 
herents the same year. 

3. Soon after receiving this sentence, 
Philip in an assembly of the states of his 
kingdom, again entered a formal complaifilP 
against the pontiff by men of the highest 
reputation and influence, and appealed to 
the decision of a future general council of? 


1 The papal bulls are usually quoted by jurists and 
writers on canon law by the words with which they 
begin ; thus, another bull by Bo^ifa^e is styled Clerici* 
laicos; that of Clement V. respecting the mendicant 
orders is called Exioi de paradko^k&t of Clement Y I. 
for the jubilee, and proclaiming for the first time the 
theory of indulgences, is called Unigmitw ; that of 
Leo X. against Luther is styled Exmrge Demine , and 
so forth.— R. 

a This hull is extant in the Corpus Juris Canon. 
Extravagant. Commun. lib. ii. tit. [viii. cap. i, ] De . 
Majoritate et Obedzentia. [In this bull the pontiff 
asserts that there is but one church of Christ under 
one head, as there was but one ark under the command 
of Noah, all out of which necessarily perish ; that the 
sole head of the foMtch on earth is Christ's vicegerent 
St. Peter and his successors, who are amenable to none 
but God; that both swords, the spiritual and the 
material, are in the power of the church ; the latter to 
be wielded for the church, or by kings and soldiers at 
the nod and pleasure of the priesthood, and the former 
to be wielded by the church or the priesthood ; and the 
temporal power is subjected to the spiritual, otherwise 
tbe church would be a double-headed monster; that 
whoever resists this order of things, resists the ordinance 
of God; and he concludes thus— We declare, determine, 
and decree, that it is absolutely necessary to salvation 
that every human bring should be subject to the Roman 
pontiff, — Mur. 

3 Of this celebrated lawyer, who was the most hold 
and determined enemy the pontiffs ever had before 
Luther, none have given a fuller account than the 
Benedictine monks, in their Hrst. Generate de Lan- 
guedoc, tome iii. p. 114, 117, &c. Philip made him, 
chancellor of France for his heroic opposition to the 
pontiff. , > 
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the church. He then dispatched William 
j de Nogaret, with some others into Italy, to 
rouse the people to insurrection, and to 
bring the pontiff prisoner to Lyons’, where 
he intended the council should be held. 
Nogaret who was a resolute and energetic 
man, having drawn over to his interest the 
Colonna family who were at variance with 
the pontiff raised a small force, suddenly 
attacked Boniface who was living securely 
at Anagni, made him prisoner, wounded 
him, and among other severe indignities 
struck him on the head with his iron gaunt- 
let. The people of Anagni indeed rescued 
the pontiff from the hands of his furious 
enemy ; but he died shortly after at Rome 
in the month of October, from the violence 
of his rage and anguish of mind. 1 

4. Benedict XL previously Nicolaus of 
Trevisa, the successor of Boniface, profiting 
by his example, restored the king of France 
and his kingdom to their former honours 
and privileges, without even being solicited ; 
but he was unwilling to absolve from his 
crime Nogaret, who had so grievously 
offended against the pontifical dignity. 
This daring man therefore prosecuted 
strenuously the suit commenced against 
Boniface in the Romish court, and in the 
name of the king, demanded that a mark of 
infamy should be set upon the deceased 
pontiff. Benedict XI. died in the year 
1304; and Philip, by his secret machina- 
tions, caused Bertrand de Got, a French- 
man and bishop of Bourdeaux, to be created 
pontiff at Rome on the 5th of June, a.d. 
1305. For, the contest of the king against 
the pontiffs was not yet wholly settled, 
Nogaret not being absolved, and it might 
easily break out again. Besides, the king 
thirsted for revenge, and designed to extort 
from the court of Rome a condemnation of 
Boniface ; he also meditated the destruction 
of the Templars and other things of great 
importance, which he could hardly expect 
from an Italian pontiff. He therefore 

[ 1 See the Ada intar Bonifacium. VI 11. Benedictum 

XT* Clementum V. at Phihppum pulchrum. , enlarged 
and corrected by Peter Puteanus [de Puy], as the title- 
page asserts ; published 1618, 8vo, but without notice 
. ) of the place of publication. [The compiler of the work 
U was a Parisian divine named Simon Vigor. The first 
| was, published at Paris, 1613, 4to, and the third 

was, in French, Paris, 1655, fol. entitled » Histoire du 

« %ilippe le Bel et de Boniface VIII. 

Actes et Memoires originauj: Schl.} 

det demele# du Boniface VIII. avec 
iBjwras, ,1718, 12mo ; Jo, Rubens, in bis 
,apvi. p. 137, &c. Tbe other writers 
p Baillet, in his Preface, p. 9, &c. Add 
'Petris. tom. iv. p. 4, &c. [and 

Gifford*® History of France, vol. i. p. 518, &c Mur. 

[On this memorable contest between Boniface and 
Philip, so pregnant with important results to the 
papacy, see the with its quotations, in 

Gieseler, Lekrbwh, &o. Cimnin&hm’s : transl. vol. Li. 
p. 237—250, with the historians , 

sunaondi and Michelet,— A - •• ' \ * *,, , 

— aal. 
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wished to have a French pontiff whom he 
could control according to his pleasure, and 
who would be in a degree dependent on 
him. The new pontiff who took the name 
of Clement Y. remained in France, as the 
king wished,^ and transferred the pontifical 
court to Avignon, where it continued for 
seventy years. This period the Italians 
call the Babylonian Captivity. 3 

5. It is certain that this residence of the 
pontiffs at Avignon was in no slight degree 
injurious to the authority of the Romish see. 
For the pontiffs, being at a distance, the 
Gibelline faction in Italy, which was hostile 
to the pontiffs, assumed greater boldness 
than formerly, and not only invaded and 
laid waste the territories of St. Peter, but I 
also assailed the pontifical authority by their 
publications. Hence k number of cities 
revolted from the popes, Rome itself be- 
came the parent and fomenter of tumults, 
cabals, and civil wars; and the laws and 
decrees sent thither from France were pub- 
licly treated with contempt, not merely by 
the nobles hut even by the common citizens. 3 
A great part of Europe followed the exam- 
ple of Italy, and numberless instances show 
that the people of Europe attributed far 
less power to the fulminations and decrees 
issued from France, than to those issued 
from Rome. Yarious seditions therefore 
were raised in one place and another 
against the pontiffs, which they were unable 
to restrain and subdue, notwithstanding 
the Inquisitors were most active in the dis- 
charge of their functions. 

6. As the French pontiffs could derive 
but little revenue from Italy ivhich was 
rent into factions, seditious, and devastated, 
they were obliged to devise new n^pdes of 
raising money. Therefore they not only 
sold indulgences to the people 
quently than formerly, to the great Ipdjgs, 
nation of kings and princes, but they ; 
required enormous prices to be paid for 
their letters or bulls of every kind. In this 
affair John XXII. showed himself pecu- 
liarly adroit and shrewd; for though he 
did not first invent the regulations and fees 
of the apostolic chancery, yet the Romish 
writers admit that he enlarged them and 
reduced them to a more convenient form. 4 


* Concerning the French pontiffs, the writer to be 
especially consulted is Baluze, Vita Pontif. Avenion . in 
two volumes, Paris, 1693, 4to. The reader may also 
peruse, though it should be with caution, Longueval 
and his continuators, Hist, de l' Eg Use Gallicane , tome 
xii, &c. This Jesuit and his successors in the work, 
are eloquent and laborious; but they often artfully 
conceal the abominable deeds of the pontiffs, 

, 3 See Baluze, Vitee Pontif. Avenion. tom. £L p..29<r 
261, 301, 309, 333, and, various other places-;. Mterafc ori, 
Ucd. tom. m. p. 397, 401, 409* 8m.; GLtemoUe. , 
de .Naples, tome iii. p 280, ^c. 

. 4 Ciampim, TVs Vicecan ceUario JS 
-n — a h . j. 
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He is also said to have imposed that species 
of tribute which under the title of annates 
is customarily paid to the pontiffs ; but the 
first commencement of it was prior to this 
period. 1 Moreover, these French pontiffs, 
subverting the rights of election, assumed 
the power of conferring all sacred offices 
whether high or low, according to their own 
pleasure, by which means they raised im- 
mense sums of money. Hence under these 
pontiffs those most odious terms, reserva- 
tion, provision, and expectative, rarely 
used before, were now everywhere heard, 
and they called forth the bitterest com- 
plaints from all the nations of Europe. 2 
These complaints increased immeasurably 
when some of the pontiffs, as John XXII. 
Clement VI. Gregory XI. publicly an- 
nounced that they had reserved all churches 
to themselves, and that they would provide 
for all without exception by virtue of the 
sovereign right which Christ had conferred 
on his vicars, or in the plenitude of their 
these and other artifices for 
filling their treasury and amassing property, 
these indiscreet pontiffs increased the odium 
against the apostolic see, and thus weakened 
very considerably the papal empire, which 
began, to decline from the time of Boni- 
face. 

7. Clement V. was governed all his life 
by the will and pleasure of Philip the Fair, 
king of France. William de Nogaret, the 
implacable foe of Boniface VI IX. though 
excommunicated, resolutely prosecuted his 
own cause and that of king Philip against 
Boniface in the papal court, a transaction 
which I believe is without a parallel. Philip 
wished to have the body of Boniface disin- 
terred and publicly burned. With great 
difficulty Clement averted this infamy by 
his entreaties and advice, but in everything 

39. &c.; Chats, Lettres sur lex Jubiles, tome ii. p. '673, 
and others. 

1 Van Espen, Jus Eccles. Universale , tong. ii. p. 876; 
Ruheus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iv. p. 911; Wood’s 
Antiq, Oason tom. i. p. 213; Berthier, Dissert, sur tes 
Annates, in his Hi$t. de C Eglise Galilean?, tome xii. 
p. 1, &c. [The Annates wore the first year’s revenues 
of a benefice, which every new inoumbent was required 
to remit to the pontiff’s treasury. By constantly ad- 
vancing clergymen from poorer to richer benefices and 
prohibiting pluralities, these annates, it will be seen, 
might be made the source of immense income, when 
levied throughout Christendom upon all the number- 
less officers in the churches atnd monasteries. First 
Fruits exacted by Henry VIII. of England, were the 
annates of the bishoprics which the king took from the 
pope after the Reformation in that country, — M ur. 

8 Baluze, Miscellanea, tom. ii. p. 479, 518; and his 
Fitce Pmtif. Avenion. tom. ii. p. 60, 63, 65, 74, 154, 
156; Gallia Christiana, tom. i. Append, p. 13; Wood's 
Antiq. Oxon. tom. i. p. 148, 201, 202; Bulaeus, Hist. 
jAaad. Paris . tom. iv. p. 911, &e. 

8 Baluze, Fitce Pmtif. Aoenion. fora. ii. p. 873, tom. 

*4. p. 285, 311, 681, &c.; Matjhseus, Analecta Fet. JEvt, 
tom. v. p. 349, &c.; Gallia Christiana, tom. i. p. 69, 
1208 , Hist, du Droit Ecclesiast. Francois, tome ii. p. 
129, &c. 
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else he had to obey the king. Accordingly 
he abrogated the laws enacted by Boniface, 
granted the king five years’ tithes, absolved 
Nogaret from all crime after imposing on 
him a slight penance which he never per- 
formed, restored the inhabitants of Anagni 
to their former reputable and good standing, 
and held a general council at Vienne a.i>. 
1311, that Philip’s pleasure might be gra- 
tified in the suppression of the Templars. 
In this council likewise various things were 
decided according to the pleasure of the 
king, whom Clement dared not offend, 
being terrified by the melancholy fate of 
Boniface. 4 

8. On the death of Clement a.b. 1314, 
there were violent contests among the car- 
dinals respecting the election of a successor, 
the French demanding a French pontiff 
and the Italians an Italian. After two 
years the French gained the victory ; and 
in 1316 James de Ease of Cahors, cardinal 
of Porto, was made head of the church and 
assumed the pontifical name of John XXII. 
He was not destitute of learning, but was 
crafty, insolent, weak, imprudent, and 
avaricious, as those who honour his memory 
do not altogether deny. He rendered him- 
self notorious by many imprudent and 
unsuccessful enterprises, but especially by 
his unfortunate contest with the emperor, 
Lewis of Bavaria. There was a contest for 
the empire of Germany between Lewis of 
Bavaria and Frederick of Austria, each 
being chosen emperor by a part of the 
electors in the year 1314. John declared 
that the decision of this controversy be- 
longed to him. But Lewis, having con- 
quered his rival in battle and taken him 
prisoner in the year 1322, assumed the 
government of the empire without consult- 
ing the pontiff, and refused to submit a 
cause which had been decided by the sword 
to another tral before the pontiff. John 
was greatly offended at this, and in the 
year 13*24 divested the emperor of all tide 
to the imperial crown. Lewis in return 
accused the pontiff of corrupting the faith 
or of heresy, and appealed to the decision 
of a council. Exasperated by this and 
some other things, the pontiff in the year 
1327 again divested the emperor of all his 
authority and power, and laid him under 
excommunication. In revenge for this | 
injury the emperor in the year 1328 at 
Rome publicly declared John unworthy of 
the pontificate, and substituted in his place 

4 Besides the common writers already cited, see 
Berthier’s Discours sur le Pontifical de Clement F. in. 
his Hist, de V Eglise Gallicane , tome xii.; Colonials 
Hist. Litter, de Lyon, tome i. p. 340; Gallia Chris- 
+'ana, tom. i. p. 1189, and tom. ii p. 829 
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De Corbieri, a Franciscan monk and one 
of those who disagreed with the pontiff; and 
assuming the name of Nicolaus V. he 
crowned Lewis as emperor. But in the 
year 1330 this imperial pontiff voluntarily 
abdicated his office and surrendered himself 
into the hands of John, who kept him a 
prisoner at Avignon till his death. Thus 
John continued to reign in spite of the 
emperor, and the emperor in spite of the 
pontiff. 1 

9. On the side of Lewis stood the whole 
mass of the Fratricelli, the Beghards of 
every description, and the Spirituals or 
more rigid among the Franciscans; and 
these being scattered over a large part of 
Europe and supported by the protection of 
Lewis, everywhere assailed John with re- 
proaches and criminations, both orally and 
in books, and charged him with religious 
apostacy. The pontiff however was not 
greatly injured by these private attacks; 
but towards the close of his life he fell 
under the disapprobation and censure of 
nearly the whole church. For in the years 
1331 and 1332 he taught in some public 
discourses that departed souls would indeed 
behold the man Christ, but would not see 
the face of God or the divine nature until 
their reunion with the body at the last day. 
With this doctrine Philip VI. the king of 
France, was highly displeased, the theolo- 
gians of Paris condemned it in 1333, and 
both the friends and the foes of the pontiff 
were opposed to it. For it appeared to 
them that the pontiff detracted much from 
the blessedness of departed spirits. To an 
opposition so serious John, though naturally 
pertinacious, had to give way. He there- 
fore first apologised for the doctrine; and 
afterwards when near the point of death 
a.d. 1334, he did not indeed abandon ic, 
but he qualified it by saying that he be- 
lieved souls in the intermediate state saw 
the divine essence, so far as the state and 
condition of the unembodied spirit would 

permit. 2 But this declaration did not 
satisfy his opponents. Hence after various 
disputes his successor, Benedict XII. ter- 
minated the controversy agreeably to the 
decision of the Parisian doctors, by de- 
claring the true faith to be, that the souls 
of the blessed when separate from the body 
fully and perfectly behold the divine nature 
or God himself. 3 Benedict could do this 
without impeaching bis predecessor, because " 
John when dying submitted his opinion 
to the j udgment of the church, lest perhaps 
after death he should be classed among 
heretics. 4 

10. On the death of John a.d. 1334, 
new contests between the French and the 
Italians respecting the choice of a pontiff, 
divided the college of cardinals. But near 
the close of the year, James Fournier, a 
Frenchman, cardinal of St. Prisca, was 
chosen and assumed the name of Benedict 
XII. Historians allow him the praise of 
being an upright and honest man, and void 
alike of avarice and the love of power. 5 '* - 
During his reign the controversy with the 
emperor Lewis was at rest. For although 
he did not restore him to church commu- 
nion, being prevented as is reported by the 
king of France, yet he did not attempt 
anything against him. He saw the exist- 
ing evils in the church, and some of them 
as far as he could he removed ; in particular 
he laboured to reform by decrees and ordi- 
nances the sects of monks, both the mendi- 
cant and the opulent orders. But death 
removed him when he was contemplating 
more and* greater changes, a.d. 1342. 
With the exception of his superstition, the 
common fault of the age, we shall find 
nothing to prevent our declaring this pontifi 

to be a man of a right spirit. 

11. Of a different spirit was his successor 
Clement VI. who was likewise a French- 

2 See Baluze, Vi tee Pontif. Auenionens . tom. i. p. 

175, 177, 182, 197, 221, 786, &c.; D’Achery. Spicilegium , , 
tom. i. p 760, ed. vet. ; Launoi, Hist. Gymnasn Na- 
m»r. p. 1, cap. vii. in his Opp. tom. iv. par. i, p. 319 ; 
Bulaeus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iv. p. 235, 250 ; Wad-, 
ding, Annales Minor, tom. vi. p. 871, tom. vii. p. 145 • 
Echard, Scriptores Prcedicator. tom. i, p. 599, 608. 

3 Baluze, Vitce Pontif. Avenion, tom. i. p. 197, 216 

221, 224, 226, &c. , * ’ 

4 All this Pope’s heretical fancies about the Beatific 

Vision were nothing in comparison with a vile and 
most enormous practical heresy which was found in his 
coffers after his death, viz. five-and-twenty millions of 
florins, of which there were eighteen in specie and the 
rest in plate, jewels, crowns, mitres, and other precious 
baubles, all which he had squeezed out of the people 
and the inferior clergy during his pontificate. See 
Fleury, Hist. Eccles . livr. xciv. sec. xxxix. Mad. 

3 See the Pragmenta Histories Romanes, in Mura- 
tori’s Antiq. Italic, tom. iii. p. 275; Baluze, Vitee 
Pontif. Avenion . tom. i, p. 205, 218, 240, &c.; Bulseus, 
Hist. Acad. Path, tom.%, p. 253, kp. , ,[Ifc was the jovial • 
« ^ *ope which occasioned the saying,— 

^bbon’s 3ecL and 

, ^ l> <> t ’* , 

; 1 This great contest is to be learned principally from 

: the Records of it, published by Baluze, Vttce Pontif. 

: Aventon. tom. ii. p. 512, Sec.; by Martene, Thesaurus 
; j; Anecdotor. tom. i. p. 641, Sec.; by Herwart in his Lu- 
! dovicus Imp era tor defensus contra Bzomum , Munich, 
1618, 4to;, and by Gewold in his Apologia pro Ludo- 
mco Rmqaro, Ingolst. 1618, 4to, against the same 
Bzovius, who in his Annales had basely defamed the 
character of this emperor. Add Wadding, Annales 
Minorttm* tom. vii. p. 77, 106, &c. Whoever considers 
attentively the history of this contest will perceive that 
Lewis of Bavaria took for his pattern Philip the Fair, 
king of France. As the latter brought the charge of 
heresy against Boniface, so did Lewis against John 
XXII. The French king employed Nogaretand others 
as accusers ; Lewis employed [William] Occam, and 
the Franciscan monks. [Marsilius of Padua, John of 
Ghent, and Ulrich Hangoer.— Mur.] Each wished to 
have a general council called, by which the pontiff 
should be hurled from the chair of St. Peter* I omit 
r n mention other parallels. 
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man named Peter Roger, and cardinal of 
St. Nereus and St. Achilles. Without 
stating all his censurable deeds, I observe 
that he trod in the steps of J ohn XXII. by 
his provisions and reservations of churches, 
which was evidence of his base avarice; 
and further, that he conferred the most 
important spiritual offices on foreigners and 
Italians, which produced controversy be- 
tween him and the kings of France and 
England; and lastly, that he exhibited the 
arrogance and pride of his heart, among 
other things, by renewing the war with 
Lewis the Bavarian. For in the year 1343 
he hurled new thunders at the emperor; 
and finding these to be contemned by Lewis, 
m the year 1346 he devoted him again to 
execration, and persuaded the princes of 
Germany to elect Charles IY. son [grand- 
son] to Henry VII. for their emperor. A 
civil war would now have broken out in Ger- 
many, had not the death of Lewis in 1347 
prevented it. Clement followed him to the 
grave in 1352, famous for nothing but his 
zeal for exalting the majesty of the pontiffs, 
and for annexing Avignon, which he bought 
of J oanna queen of Naples, to the patrimony 
of St. Peter. 1 * * 

1*2. There were more moderation and 
probity in Innocent VI. or Stephen Albert, 
a Frenchman, previously bishop of Ostia, 
who governed the church ten years and 
died a.d. 1362. He favoured his own re- 
latives too much ; but in other respects he 
encouraged the pious and the well informed, 
held the monks to their duty, abstained 
from reserving churches, and did many 
things worthy of commendation. His suc- 
cessor, William Grimoard, abbot of St. 
Victor at Marseilles, who assumed the name 
of Urban V. was also free from great faults, 
if we except those which are almost inse- 
parable from the office of a Pope. Over- 
come by the entreaties of the Romans he 
removed to Rome in the year 1367, but 
returned again to Avignon in 1370, in 
order to make peace between the king of 
England and the king of France, and died 
there the same year.* 

13. He was succeeded by Peter Roger, 
a * Frenchman of noble birth, under the 
pontifical name of Gregory XI. Inferior 
to his predecessors in virtue, he exceeded 
them in energy and audacity. Under him 

1 Biographies of this pontiff may be found in Baluze, 

Vitae Pontif. Amnion. tom. i. p. 143, &c- and in Mura- 
tori, Scriptores Rer. Italic, tom. iii. par. ii. p. 550, 

kc.—Schl. 

«* Of these Popes also there are several biographies ; 
pf Innocent "VI. in Baluze, Vi tat Pontif. Amnion, tom. 
i. p. 321, &c. ; and in Muratori, Scriptores Rer. Itali- 
car. tom. iii. par. ii. p. 589, &c. ; and of Urban V. in 

Baluze, uli sunra, p. 363, &c. ; and in Muratori, ubi 
mpra t p. 642, & c. — Schl. 


great and dangerous commotions disturbed 
Italy and the city of Rome. The Floren- 
tines especially waged fierce war with the 
Romish church, and were successful in it. a 
To restore the tranquillity of Italy and re- 
cover the territories and cities taken from 
the patrimony of St. Peter, Gregory in the 
year 1376 transferred his residence from 
Avignon to Rome. One Catharine, a vir- 
gin of Sus, whom that credulous age took 
to he a prophetess divinely inspired, came 
to Avignon, and by her exhortations greatly 
contributed to this measure. 4 But Gregory 
soon after repented of his removal, for by 
their long absence from Italy the authority 
of the pontiffs was so fallen there, that the 
Romans and the Florentines had no scruple 
to insult and abuse him in various ways. 
He therefore purposed to return to Avig- 
non, but was prevented by death which 
removed him from earthly scenes in the 
year 1378. 5 

14. After the death of Gregory XI. the 
cardinals being assembled to provide for a 
successor, the Roman people fearing lest a 
Frenchman should be elected who would 
remove to Avignon, with furious clamours 
and threats demanded that an Italian should 
be placed at the head of the church without 
delay. The terrified cardinals proclaimed 
Bartholomew de Pregnano, who was a 
Neapolitan by birth and archbishop of 
Bari, to be elected pontiff, and he assumed 
the name of Urban VI. This new pontiff, 
by his coarse manners, his injudicious seve- 
rity, and his intolerable haughtiness, alien- 
ated the minds of all from him, but 
especially the cardinals. These therefore 
withdrew to Fondi, a city in the kingdom 
of Naples, and there created another pon- 
tiff, Robert, count of Geneva, who took the 
name of Clement VII. alleging that Urban 
was elected only in pretence in order to 
quiet the rage of the people of Rome. 
Which of these was the legitimate and true 
pontiff still remains uncertain, nor can it 
be fully ascertained from the records and 
documents which have been published in 
great abundance by both parties.® Urban 

8 See here especially the Epistolae Colucii Salutati , 
written in the name of the Florentines, par. i. p. 47— 
100, p. 148, 162, and the Preface to par. ii. p. 18. I use 
the new edition at Florence by Mehus. 

4 See Longueval, Hist, de V Eglise GaUicane , tome 
xiv. p. 159, 192. 

5 He was the son of William earl of Beaufort and 
brother’s son to Pope Clement VI. His last will which 
is in D'Achery’s Spidlegium , tom iii. p. 378, is worthy 
of notice, as he there very frankly acknowledges his 
faults. His biography is in Baluze, Vitae Pontif. Am- 
nion. tom. i. p. 426, &c.; and in Muratori’s Scriptores 
Rer. Italic, tom. iii. par. ii. p. 645, &c. — Schl. 

6 See the records and documents in Bulceus, Hist. 
Acad . Paris, tom.iv, p. 463, &c. in Wadding’s Annates 
Minor, tom. ix. p. 12, &c. in Baluze’s Vitae Pontif. 
Amnion . tom. i. p. 442, 998, &c. and in the Jttfd 

hi r , ■ J 


I continued at Rome, Clement removed to over, great numbers possessing some mea- 
Avignon in France. The cause Qf Clement sure* of discernment, despised and disre- 
was espoused by France, Spain, Scotland, garded these pontiffs who could fight for 
Sicily, and Cyprus; the other countries of empire; and committing themselves and 
Europe acknowledged Urban for the true their salvation into the hands of God, con- 
vicegerent of Christ. eluded that the church and religion might 

15. Thus the unity of the 'Latin church exist and be safe without any visible head, 
as existing under one head, came to an end 16. On the death of Urban V. a.d. 1389, 
at the death of Gregory XL and that most the Italian cardinals, his partisans, elected 
unhappy disunion ensued which is usually for his successor at Rome Peter Thomas- 
denominated the great Schism of the West. 1 celli, a Neapolitan, known^ among the pon- 
For, during fifty years the church had two tiffs by the name of Boniface IX. And 
or three heads, and the contemporary pon- Clement YIL dying in the year 1394, the 
tiffs assailed each other with excommuni- French cardinals appointed as his successor 
cations, maledictions, and plots. The Peter de Luna, a Spaniard, who assumed 
calamities and distress of those times are the name of Benedict XIII. In the mean 
indescribable. For besides the perpetual time kings, -princes, bishops, and. theolo- 
contentions and wars between the pontifical gians, proposed and attempted various me- 
factions, which wore ruinous to great num- thods for extinguishing this schism. It was 
bers, involving them in the loss of life or generally thought that the safest and best 
of property, nearly all sense of religion was method was that of voluntaa^y ^resignation " 
in many places extinguished, and wicked- {via oesdonis), as they expressed. iti 8 J|ut 
ness daily acquired greater impunity and neither of the pontiffs qohJ® be mduced. bo I 
boldness ; the clergy, previously corrupt, resign either by entreaties,jthreats, J [; 

now laid aside even the appearance of piety mises. The French ] church / greatly \ $ 
and godliness, while those who called them- pleased by this obstinacy, in' the yearT^W O^ 
selves Christ’s vicegerents were at open war withdrew itself from the dominion and 
with each other; and the conscientious authority of both pontiffs in a council held 
people, who believed no one could be saved at Paris. This decree being published in 
without living in subjection to Christ’s the year 1398, Benedict XIII. was detained 
vicar, were thrown into the greatest per- as a prisoner by order of Charles YI. king 
plexity and anxiety of mind. 2 Yet both of France, in his own palace at Avignon. 4 
the church and the state received very con- 17* The vices and faults of the great 
siderable advantages from these great body of the monks were seen even by some 
calamities. For the sinews of the pontifical of the Roman pontiffs, and especially by 
power were severed by these dissensions Clement XII. who looked upon them with 
and could not afterwards be restored ; and abhorrence and laboured to cure and re- 
kings and princes who had before been in move them ; but the vast and difficult 
a sense the servants of the pontiffs, now undertaking was unsuccessful. At the head 
became their judges and masters. More- of the monks and indeed of the whole 
- — — church stood the Mendicants, particularly 

Sanctor. tom i. April, p. 728, &c. There are also some ’ — < 1 ■ — 

unpublished documents in my possession which throw 3 In reality the university of Paris proposed three 
much light on. this controversy, yet do not decide it. ways of terminating the schism, the voluntary resigna- 1 
[The whole question must be tried according to eccle- Mon of both (via cessionis), an agreoiheiit between them 
siastical law, and according to that both elections were (via comprqmi$si), and reference to jhe> deiisiGn of a 
undoubtedly liable to exceptions — Schl. general council (via deUberatiopis per jmjL , 

1 For an account of this schism see Peter Puteanus versale). Among all these, tj pM r 

Me Puv") Histoire dtt S/'h.isfn/? nui ft. &tJr AM P'Ptrlita Ao^ +K/\„o.'hf tn. >ha fhaaoraaDf . 


as the preface informs us was compiled from docu- their primary object, which was 
xnents in the archives of the king of France, and is to facilitate this project, tbsa 
worthy of credit. Neither is Maimbourg’s Histoire du France with the, university 

Grand Schisme d* Occident to be despised, though the tions, after the death of C leme n t , aSfew *1 

writer is here and there manifestly partial. Many do- election at Avignon. But the of A di! ’ S 

cuments are contained in Bulseus, Hist. Acad. Paris, ferent mind. They went into anddlected L 

tom. iv. and v. and Martene*s Thesaurus Anecdotor. Benedict XIU- yet previously bih^Withemselyeiby a ; 

1L P- J W4; &c. The common writers, as Nat. Alex- solemn oath that the person electedfoh the refinrof ,f ‘ 
ander, Ranald, Bzovius, Spondanus, Du Pin, I omit tranquillity, should himself labour to bring about a s 
to name ga&suel. [On the origin and progress of this resignation of both, if the majority of the cardinals 
schism apd the attempts to reconcile it, see especially should see it to be best. But neither Benedict nor his 
I®*’ 102, and 103, of his Lehrbuch, &c.\ opposer Boniface would have anything to do with a 
Cunningham s transl. vol. iii. p. 58 — 70, with his resignation. The pleasure and the honour of beings 

aujnoritito.— Pope outweighed all considerations of patriotism: and 

; schism there are direct it was not till the next century that the church was so 

remarks inthe Hut. du JDrmt pubhque Scales. Fran - happy as to see this schism removed. — Schl. * . 
gout tome n. p. 166, 793, 202, &c. [See also in Gieseler, 4 Besides the common writers see LonguevaL His? 

sr ^ ra j * \ . P\ T 1 ’ 811 important section (104; on de VEglise Gallicane, tome xiv. and the Records them- 
the effectsof this schism upon public sentiment in ec- selves, in Bulaeus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iv. n. 
elesiastical matters. —R. 829 . be. v 
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the Dominicans and Franciscans, by whose 
counsels and pleasure everything of impor- 
tance was transacted, both at the court of 
Rome and in the cabinets of princes. So 
high was the reputation of those brethren 
for sanctity and for influence with God, 
that the most distinguished persons of both 
sexes, some while in health and others when 
.sick and in the near prospect of death, 
wished to be received into their orders, for 
the purpose of securing the favour of God. 
Many carefully inserted in their last wills 
that they would have their corpses wrapped 
in a sordid Dominican or Franciscan gar- 
ment, and be buried among the Mendicants. 
For the amazing superstition and ignorance 
of the age led people to believe, that those 
would find Christ a gracious judge at the 
last day, who should appear before his 
tribunal associated with the Mendicant 
monks. 

18. But this high reputation and vast 
influence of the Mendicants only inflamed 
still more the hatred which had long burned 
j against them almost universally, in the 
higher and lower orders of the clergy, in 
the other monks and in the universities. 
Hence there was scarcely a country of 
Europe or a university in which one might 
not see bishops, priests, and theologians, 
eagerly contending against the Dominicans 
and Franciscans, who by means of the great 
privileges conferred on them by the pon- 
tiffs everywhere undermined the ancient 
discipline of the church, and assumed to 
themselves the direction of all religious 
matters. In England the university of 
Oxford firmly resisted the Dominicans; 1 
and Richard of Ar magh, 2 * Henry Crump, 

i See Wood’s Anttq.Oxm.tora. i. p. 160, 154, 196, &c. 

* Richard Fitz-Ralph or Richard Radulphus was a 
native of Ireland, professor of theology at Oxford, much 
esteemed by king Richard IIL of England, created by 
him dean of Lichfield, and a.d. 1333 chancellor of 
Oxford. In the year 1347, Clement VI. by his pontifi- 
cal right of provision constituted him archbishop of 
Armagh in Ireland. He strenuously opposed the Men- 
dicants both before and after his elevation to the see of 
Armagh. While at Oxford he exposed their vain and 
proud poverty in his public lectures, and when a bishop 
he came out still more powerfully against them. In 
13S6 he came to London, and there in his preaching 
published nine theses against them. They now ac- 
cused him to the pope of heresy, and caused him to he 
cited to Avignon. He went there, and after three years’ 
attendance, his cause not being yet decided, he was 
removed by death a.n. 1360. He has left us a number 
of sermons, a Summa adversus Errores Armenorum , 
ana his defence against the Mendicants delivered at 

Avignon in 1357, besides several sermons and tracts 
never published. A little before his death, an Irish 
translation of the New Testament was found concealed 
in a wall of his church, which has been supposed to 
be his production .-iWwr. [For a full account of this 

Irish forerunner of Wycliffe the reader is referred to 
InderS Sketches J the Native lr,sh Edin. 1828, p. 

The translation of the New Testament 
ascribed to him was found, according to TTssher, in the 
church of Armagh when under repair in the year 1530, 

but is net now extant. — 72. 


Norris, and others, assailed with great ' 
energy all the Mendicant orders.® The 
most zealous of these, Richard of Armagh, | 
went to the court of Innocent VI. in the 
year 1356, and there pleaded the cause of 
the church against them with amazing 
ardour, until his death in I860. 4 In France 
various persons, and among them those of 
the university of Paris, laboured in a more 
private way to overthrow the power of the 
Mendicants ; 5 but John de Polliac, a doc- 
tor of theology, publicly denied that the 
Dominicans and Franciscans had power. to 
grant full absolution to persons confessing 
sins to them, or that the pontiffs were able 
to give them such power, so long as the 
canon called Omnis Utriusque Sexus re- 
mained in force ; whence he inferred that 
those who would be sure of salvation must 
confess their sins to their parish priests, 
notwithstanding they had absolution from 
the monks. But all these adversaries 
effected little or nothing, for the pontiffs 
vigorously defended these their best friends . 
and supporters against all attacks secret or ' 
open. The opinion of John de Polliac was 
condemned by a special decree of John 
XXII. in the year 1321. 6 

19. But among all the foes of the Mendi- , 
cant orders no one has obtained greater : 
fame, both jood and ill, among posterity 
than John Wickliffe, ’an Englishman, doc- 
tor and professor of theology at Oxford, 
and Afterwards reetdr of Lutterworth, [in 
Leicestershire], a man of an. acute mind, 
and for the age in which he lived of great 
learning. After the example of Richard 
of Armagh and many others of the best 
men in his country, he in the year 1360 
first vigorously defended the. rights of the 
University of Oxford against the Sects 
which professed voluntary poverty, at the 
same time slightly censuring also the pon- 
tiffs who were their chief patrons ; nor did 
any lover of his country consider him as 
criminal on this account. Afterwards when 
Simon Langham, archbishop of Canterbury, 
deprived him of the wardenship of Canter- 

s See Wood's Antiq. Oxon. tom. i. p. 181, 182, tom. 
ii. p, 6i, 62 ; Baluze, Vitas Pontif. Avenion. tom. i. p. 
338, 950; Buleeus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iv. p. 336 ; 
Wadding’s Annales Minor, tom. viii. p. 126. 

4 See Simon’s Lettres Choisies, tome i. p. 164, &c. X 
have before me in manuscript by Bartholomew de Bri- 
saco (provincial of the Dominicans for Germany), 
Solutiones opposites Richardi, Aimachani Archiepiscopi, 
proposi ti onibus contra Mendicantes in curia Romana 
coram Pontifice et Ccirdinalibus Factis , a.i>. 1360. 

s See Launoi, 2)e Canone, Omnis Utriusque Sexus, 
in his Opp. tom. i. par. i. p. 271, 274, 287, &c.; Baluze, 
Vitae Pontif. Avenion. tom. ii. p. 10, and MiscelUmea, 
tom. i. p. 253; D’Achery, Spicilegium , tom. i. p< 
112, &c. , 

6 it was published by Martene, Thesaur. Anecdotor, 
tom. i. p. 1368. Add Baluze, Vitce Pont if. Avenmi* , 
[ tom. i. p. 132, 182, &c. " , ? 
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bury Hall in the University of Oxford great number of followers both in England 
a.d. 1367, and appointed a monk to sue- and out of it, who were denominated Wick- 
ceed him, and the sovereign pontiff, Urban liffites, and by a vulgar term of reproach 

V. to whom he appealed, confirmed the , , 7 

decision of the archbishop WictKffe as- 

sailed with greater freedom, both m nis wri- documents in relation to his trials are in Wilkins’s 
tings and in his discourses, not only all the \fn. it , widwt 5 ! 


j monks and their morals, hut also the power 


Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iv. p. 450, &c. ; Wood’s An- 
tig. Oxon. tom. i. p. 183, &c. 186, &c. and in other 

l-T.I T\a mne Vt/v-n « + 


of the pontiffs and some other things. From places. [John Wickliffe or De Wickliffe, was born at 
«.!• mf e i.;n nyi/i the village of Wickliffe near Richmond in Yorkshire^ 

tms he proceeded still farther, and m abcmt A D 1324> was sent ear i y to Oxford where he 

various treatises refuted a large part Of the was a commoner of Queen’s College, and afterwards of 
prevailing opinions on religious subjects, Merton in which he became a fellow. Merton College 
1 7 . j . i ^ lx •, ,-1 J j about this time contained the following eminent mem 

exhorted the people to read the sacred Walter Burley, William Occam, Thomas Bradwardine, 
volume, translated the Scriptures into the Simon Mepham, Simon Islip, and Geoffry Chaucer. 
English language [from the Vulgate] with 

hlS own hands, and expressed abhorrence metaphysics, and theology were his favourite studies, 
of the prevailing grosser superstitions. It “S'S.tStS'S 
would be easy to show that neither the monks, who infringed the laws of the university and on- 
doctrines of Wickliffe were free from errors heed the students away to their monasteries. Wickliffe, 
T* !•/* ^ ;+ i' a whose English style was excellent for that age, wrote 

nor hlS life void of faults, and yet it IS various tracts in opposition to them, and disputed 

most certain that he advocated many things against them with great success. In 1361 he was made 
whff*h wprp nriep fwia and nmfitflblp I master of Baliol College, and four years after warden 

wnicn were Wise, true, ana prontapm. of Canterbury Hall. In 1367, Langham, archbishop of 

20. The monks whom Wickliffe had Canterbury, ejected Mm from the wardenship, and he 
especially offended, commenced a great appealed to the pope, who delayed his decision three 
««««««« years, during which Wickliffe was severely lashing the 

religious process against him m the pontl- m0 nks and clergy, and did not spare the pontiff? In 
fieal court of Gregory XI. who m the vear 1370 cardinal Andruynus, the papal commissioner, 
l QV>7 nnmmnmlpH Simnn Surlhnrv srAh decided the cause against Wickliffe. Soon after he 
16 u commanaea Oimon ouaoury, aren- obtained the rectory of Lutterworth in the diocese of 
bishop 01 Canterbury, to try the cause in a Lincoln, through the favour of the duke of Lancaster, 
council at London. From this imminent which held till his death, and in which he was a 

peril Wickliffe escaped unharmed, through fSZft&StSZ,' ^TieJurefon^eol^ 
the protection of the duke of Lancaster and Oxford with great applause. He here attacked not 

Other noblemen who were his friends And onl y the monks, but also the pope and the clergy, and 
ot e noDiemen wno were nis Irienas. Ana confuted the prevailmg errors of the day, both as to the ! 

as (jrregory AJL died soon after, and the doctrines of Christianity and the constitution of the 
fatal Schism in the Latin church ensued, Christian church. In 1374 the king appointed him 
,‘rr. . , -r, j one of his ambassadors to the pope, to remonstrate 

one pontltt reigning at Koine and another against the papal reservation of churches. After this 
at Avignon, this controversy remained long he inveighed still more boldly against the pope in his 
suspended Upon a change in the state of 

affairs, William de Courtenay, archbishop purse-cutters.” He also inveighed against the prelates, 
of Canterbury, revived the controversy in l n 13 ™ the monks drew up nineteen articles, extracted 
took j "j *x m , , J from his public lectures and sermons, which they sent 

laoo, and urged it on With great vehemence to the pope. The principal of these were: “That 
in two councils, the one held at London th , ere is one onl y universal church, consisting of the 
_ _ j .ii,„ -± rpi „ whole body of the predestinate. That the eucharist 

and the Other at Oxford. The result was, after consecration was not the real body of Christ but 
that of the eighteen [twenty-four] opinions only an emblem or sign of it. That the church of Rome 
for which the monks accused him, nine were ™ s S SLfst JpST hafno^S 
condemned as heresies and fifteen as errors ; authority given him than the rest of the apostles.— 
but Wickliffe returned in safety to Lutter- St* *£5 p ?P e had no more jurisdiction in the exercise 
worth, where he died in tranquillity, a.d. misbehaved, it^vas nofo^dv wid hSt to 

1387. By what means he escaped this dispossess her of her temporalities — That when a 
latter peril which was greater than the 

former, whether by the favour of the court under pain of damnation to take them away That 

or by denying and abjuring the opinions 5 ® f t s /S e W i v sufl 5S, ej ? *°*?u r0C A. a Christian in the con- 
• ^ J xtt 1 Px duct of nis life.— That neither the pope nor anv otW 

m controversy, does not appear. 2 He left a prelate ought to have prisons fo? puSshiSS SS 

ders against the discipline of the chnrch.*‘--On the 

1 His dialogues have lately been reprinted, Frankfort second of May, 1377, the pope issued five bulls ad- 
and Leipsic, 1753, 4to, from which may be learned not dressed to the archbishop of Canterbury, the bi&niYf 
indeed all his opinions, but the general objects at which London (who were directed to. try the charges} to th« 
he aimed and the spirit of the man. king (who was desired to assist the bisboosV and 

* A formal biography of this very eminent man was the university of Oxford (ordering them to deliver rZ 
composed by John Lev^s, The History cfthe Life and the accused). The king died before the bulls Ste? 
Sufferings cf John Wickliffe, London, 1720, 8vo. He the university treated theirs with contemn! the 
also published the Nev; Testament , in an English tram- lates determined to proceed against him and tharaiw 
lotion by John Wickliffe from the Latin version called summoned him to appear before them at Tniflnn 6 
the Vulgate, London, 1731, fid. with a learned Preface, within thirty days. luring that internal ^ irifiSSp 
ffifo ° f i the * li& ^sufferings of Wick- met and deliberated whethfr they might ^awftillyre- 

Ihfe. [His life is also given in Gilpms Lives of the fuse to send treasure out of the kingdom when 7 ih* 
Reformers, Load. 1809. 3 vole. 8vo, in Middleton’s pope required it to be sent. The resolSioI of thli 
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declared the absurd fable of the Stigmata 


brought from Belgium into England, Loll- 
ards ; and these were everywhere grievously 
persecuted by the Inquisitors and other 
instruments of the pontiffs. Hence the 
council of Constance, a.d. 1415, con- 
demned the memory and the opinions of 
Wickliffe in a solemn decree; in conse- 
quence of which, in the year 1428 his 
bones were dug up and publicly burned. 

• 21. These numerous, talented, and in- 
fluential adversaries, were utterly unable 
to bring the mendicant orders to give up 
their excessive pride and superstition, and 
to cease from deceiving the multitude with 
opinions injurious often to the divine 
character and to religion. The Francis- 
cans especially in extolling the excellence 
of their institution, which they contended 
was the very gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
in eulogizing the founder of their order, 
whom they imprudently represented as 
another Christ, or as in all things like to 
Christ, exceeded all bounds of sobriety 
and reverence for the Saviour. Yet the 
Roman pontiffs patronized this madness by 
their letters and decrees, in which they 

doubt was referred by the king and parliament to 
Doctor Wickliffe, who answered that it was lawful, 
and undertook to prove it so by the principles of the 
law of Christ. He now appeared before his judges, 
attended by the duke of Lancaster, and the lord mar- 
shal, earl Percy. A vast concourse was assembled. 
Some altercations ensued between the bishops and the 
two noblemen, the assembly was in commotion, and 
Wickliffe was conducted off in safety by his patrons 
without having any trial. He was then summoned to 
appear at Lambeth. He did so, and presented a paper 
explanatory of the charges, which the bishops thought 
best to admit as satisfactory. The next year, 1 378, the 
pope died, and the commission to the two English pre- 
lates to try the case of Wickliffe of course was at an 
end. Wickliffe, in his lectures, sermons, and writings, 
now embraced every opportunity of exposing the 
Romish court, and detecting the vices of the clergy 
and the monks. In 1381 he published sixteen Theses 
against transubstantiation, and in his lectures at Oxford 
expressly denied the doctrine of the real presence. The 
vice-chancellor and eleven doctors now condemned his 
doctrine. In 1378 William Courtney was translated 
from the see of London to the archiepiscopal see of 
Canterbury; and now began another process against 
Wickliffe, whom he summoned to appear at London 
before commissioners appointed to try him. He was 
dissuaded by his friends from appearing ; but the uni- 
versity sent a letter in his favour testifying fully to 
his learning, piety, and soundness in the faith. Not- 
withstanding this testimony and the arguments of his 
able counsellors, fourteen of his conclusions were pro- 
nounced heretical or erroneous. Soon after he left 
Oxford, in 1382, Wickliffe had a slight shock of the 
p al a y, yet he continued to preach till 1384, when he 
was seized again in his pulpit at Lutterworth more 
violently, fell down, was carried home, and shortly after 
expired, aged sixty years. His works consist of a vast 
number of tracts on doctrinal and practical subjects in 
theology, against the prevailing errors and vices of the 
times, &c .—Mur. [The best life of Wickliffe is that 
by the Rev. Robert Vaughan, Lond. 1828 and 1831, 
2 vols. 8vo. He was the first to compile an accurate 
list of the Reformer's writings, especially of those still 
remaining in manuscript. Of the latter, one has been 
recently printed from the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, entitled, The Last Age of the Church, Dublin, 
1840. For an account of this tract see Vaughan’s 
Life and Opinions cf John de PVickhffe, vol. 1, p. 241, 
Hie . — S 


or five wounds impressed upon St. Fran- 
ces by the Saviour himself on Mount 
Alverno, to be highly credible, nay un- 
questionably true. 1 They also suffered to 
go abroad without censure, and^ even ap- 
proved and commended an impious piece 
stuffed with monstrous and absurd tales, 
entitled, The Book of the Conformities of 
St. Francis with Jesus Christ , which was 
published in 1385 by Bartholomew Aibizi, 
a Franciscan of Pisa, with the applause of 
his order. This infamous book, in which 
the Son of God is put upon a level with 
a vile and miserable man, is an eternal 
monument of the impious arrogance and 
religious stupidity of the Franciscan order, 

l The fable of the Stigmata , impressed upon Francis 
by Jesus Christ is very well known ; nor are the pon- 
tifical letters unknown by which belief in this fable is 
commanded, and which are published with great care, 
in particular by Wadding in his Annate* Minorum , 
tom. viii. and ix. [The story of these Stigmata , as 
related by Bonaventura, the biographer of Francis, 

( De Vita S. Patris Francisci , cap. 13), is briefly this : 
that Francis two years before his death retired as was 
his custom to Mount Alverno, to keep a forty days’ fast 
in the season of Quadragesima. While praying there, 
a seraph appeared flying in the heavens, and came near 
to him, having six wings, under which he saw dis- 
tinctly the figure of Christ crucified. The seraph 
talked with him, but he would never retail the conver- 
sation. After the seraph departed lie found on him- 
self five wounds, one on each side of his feet and hands, 
and one on his side. On the insides of his hands, and 
on the upper sides of his feet, were hard, round, black 
substances, representing the heads of nails; and on 
the back of his hands, and on bottoms of his feet, pro- 
jecting, acuminated substances, which bent round like 
clenched nails. In his side was a wound three fingers 
long. From all these, blood and a watery substance 
flowed occasionally, and he experienced continual and 
sometimes exquisite pain from them. When he de- 
scended from the mountain, with some hesitation he 
related the vision to a few trusty friends. His wounds 
he concealed as much as possible during his life. He 
languished two years and died. After his death more 
than fifty persons examined these wounds and found 
them real, among whom were some cardinals. Alex- 
ander IV. the Roman pontiff, in preaching before 
the brethren, when Bonaventura was present, declared 
that he had seen those wounds on Francis previously 
to his death. — Mur.] The Dominicians formerly 
opposed this fable openly; but being restrained by the 
bulls of the pontiffs, they now ridicule it only in 
private. The Franciscans on the contrary have not 
ceased to trumpet it. That St. Francis had these 
Stigmata, or appearances of the five wounds of Christ 
on his body, I do not doubt; for the fact is attested 
by witnesses sufficiently numerous and competent. 
But undoubtedly St. Francis himself, who was pecu- 
liarly superstitious, inflicted those wounds on his own 
person, in order to be like to Christ and to bear in his 
own body a perpetual memento of his sufferings. For 
it was customary in that age for those who wished to 
appear more holy and devout than common, to mark 
themselves with such Stigmata , so that they might 
always have before their eyes something like a picture 
of the death of Christ. The words of St. Paul, Gal. 
vi. 17 Cl bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus,] 
were understood in that ignorant age to have reference 
to such a custom. And from the Acta Sanctorum * 
and other monuments of this and the following cen- 
tury, a long catalogue of such branded saints might be 
drawn up. Nor is this superstition entirely done away 
in our own age. The Franciscan Friars, finding these 
marks upon the body of their deceased founder, and 
wishing to make him appear privileged above all men. 
invented this fable of Christ’s miraculously transferring 
his wounds to St. Francis. - • 
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and of the extreme indiscretion of the pon- 
tiffs in extolling and recommending these 
friars. 1 * 

22. Not a whit wiser than these Fran- 
ciscans who remained obedient to the pon- 
tiffs, were those other Franciscans who 
insisted on observing their rule perfectly* 
and who resisted the pontiffs that mitigated 
it; I refer to the Fratricelli, their "Ter- 
tiarii or.Beghards, and to the Spirituals 
who resided principally in France and 
embraced the opinions of Peter John Oliva. 
These Franciscans for a long time caused 
great disturbance both in church and state, 
and gave the pontiffs vast trouble and 
vexation. Near the beginning of the cen- 
tury, in the years 1306 and 1307, the less 
austere Franciscans in Italy raged vio- 
lently against the more strict or the Fra- 
tricelli, who had withdrawn from the 
community. 8 Those of the latter who 
were, able to escape the fury of their 
enemies fled, in the year 1307, into France, 
and connected themselves with the Spiri- 
tuals or the followers of Peter John Oliva 
in Provence, who had likewise receded 
from the body. Soon after this the whole 
Franciscan order in France, Italy, and 
other countries, was divided into two par- 
ties; one of which being attached to the 
rigid poverty of St. Francis was called 
that of the Spirituals, the other which was 
disposed to have the rules of its founder 
mitigated, was called the Brethren of the 
Community. The latter was the largest 
and most powerful, and laboured to the 
utmost to suppress the former, which was 
yet weak and in its infancy. But the sece- 
ders chose to endure everything rather 
than abandon the injunctions of their foun- 
■ der, and return to the community. In 
the year 13 IQ the pontiff, Clement V. 
called the leaders of both parties to his 
court, and made great efforts to terminate 


1 Concerning Albizi and his book, see Wadding 

Annales Mmorum , tom. is. p. 158, &q.; Fabriciu, 

Btbhoth. Latina Medn JE m, fom. i. p. 131 ; Sche 
horn, Amaenitates Literar. tom. iii. p. 160; Bayli 

Dictionnaire, tome ii. art. Francois; and Nouma 

Diction. Hist. Crit. tome i. art. Albizi, 217. Ea 
tracts from this book, which is called the Alcoran i 
the Franciscans, were made by Erasmus Albertus, an 
hare been often printed in Latin,. French, and Gei 
man; the second German edition was printed, An 
Sterd, 1734, 2 vols. 8vo. The French and Latin edition 
are ornamented with elegant engravings. [ The con 
rormities between Christ and St. Francis are carriei 
. j : n the book of Albizi, but they are multipliei 
to 4,000 by a Spanish monk of the order of Observants 
in a book published at Madrid in the year 1651 unde: 

n e _/ 0ll0Wing Brodigiosum Natures et Gratia 
/ The conformities mentioned by Pedr< 

de Am Astorga, the austere author of this most ridi- 
£ 00 K’ are whimsical beyond expression. Se< 
iv p 318 f eS ^°* ences ^ es Beaux Arts, tome 

* Wa< J? ng * 3 Annates Mingrum, tom. ad ann. 
Jo(i7> p. 9 1. 


the schism. But the business advanced 
very slowly in consequence of the inflexi- 
bility of the parties, and the great number 
of their mutual accusations. In the mean- 
while the Spirituals of Tuscany, without 
waiting for the decision of the pontiff, 
chose for themselves a general with inferior 
officers ; but the French, being nearer the 
pontiff, waited patiently for his determi- I 
nation. 8 


23, After various deliberations Clement 
V. in the general council of Vienne, a.o. 
1312, published the celebrated law or bull 
called from its first words, Mxivi de Para - 
diso ; 4 in which he endeavoured to end the 
discord by taking a middle course. For 
he made a number of concessions to the 
Spirituals, and in particular commanded 
the Franciscans to profess, as their rule 
prescribed, the greatest and most perfect 
poverty, renouncing ail property either 
common or personal, and allowing only 
the simple use and that also limited, mea- 

f re, and pooi*, of the necessaries of life. 
)n the other hand he allowed the Fran- 
ciscans, if they lived in places where 
was very difficult to obtain subsistence by 
begging, to provide themselves with grape- 
ries and storercellars, and to collect and 
lay up in them what they procured by 
begging ; and the officers and overseers of 
the order were to judge when and where 
such granaries and cellars were necessary, j 
Moreover, in order to satisfy the Brethren I 
of the Community, he condemned some of 
the. opinions of Peter de Oliva. 5 * * This : 
decision quieted the commotions in France, 
though with difficulty and only for a short 
time; but it had no effect to allay the 
heated passions of the Tuscan and Italian 
Spirituals, many of whom not feeling 
themselves safe in Italy, in the year 1313 
emigrated to Sicily, where they wete kindly 
received by Fredericfc.t^iking jjnd by the 
nobles and bishops. 5 ” 

24. After the dmkof Clement V, the 
tumult m France, which, had been stilled 
by his authority, bpo|prou;fc te^yr 
the year. 1 3 14, one hundred and twenty of 
the Spirituals drove the brethren! 
Community out of the , mtbCaitenes o 
Narbonne and Beziers by foreFef ' 
elected new presiding offi< 


_ 3 Waddmg, ubi supra, torn- vi. ad, arm, lediLA-lTaU 
Eccard s Corpus Histor. Medii Mai, tom. 

Bulseus, Hat. Acad. Paris, tom. iv. p. 129; Eclxardte 
Scnptores Prcedicator. tom. i. p. 508, 509. 

ex ? nt i “ the Juris Canon. 

among the Clementinas , [hb. v.] tit. xi. De Verbor. 
Sigmficat. tom. xi. p. 1098, ed. Boehmer. 

« TL dnnales Minor, tom. vi, p. 194, 197, 199. 1 

« Warding, ubi supra, p. 213, 214; Bulseus, 'Hist. 
Acad. Pans. tom. iv. p. 151, 1.65; Argentre, Collectio 
Judicior. de Noms Error . tom. i. p. 392, Sec. 
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greatly enhanced the difficulty of this 
already inveterate contest) cast off their 
former garments, and assumed such as were 
short, narrow, and ill-shaped. Many others 
from the other provinces joined with them, 
and the citizens of Narbonne, among whom 
Oliva was buried, undertook to defend 
this company. John XXII. being placed 
at the head of the church, attempted in 
the year 1317 to apply a remedy to the 
inveterate evil. In the first place, by a 
special law he ordered the extirpation of 
the Fratricelli and their Tertiarii, or the 
Beguins or Beghards, who were distinct 
from the Spirituals. 1 * Soon after he ad- 
monished the king of Sicily to expel all 
the Spirituals residing in his dominions. 8 
And lastly, he called the French Spirit ual« 
before him at Avignon, and exhorted them 
to return to their duty, and in particular 
to lay aside their short, strait habits, and 
their small hoods. Most of them com- 
plied; but the head of the company, 
brother Bernard Delitiosi with twenty- 
four others, boldly refused to submit to 
the requisition. For these men affirmed, 
that the rule of St. Francis was the same 
as the gospel of Jesus Christ, and there- 
fore that the power of the pontiffs was not 
adequate to change it. Consequently the 
pontiffs sinned by allowing the Franciscans 
to, have granaries and cellars; and they 
smmAd by prohibiting such garments a3 St: 
Francis had prescribed. Against these 
pertinacious men John directed £the In- 
quisitors] to proceed as against heretics. 
And truly- they were the worst of heretics, 
for they opposed the supremacy and power 
of the Roman pontiff . The head of the 
party. Brother Delitiosi, who was some- 
times called Delli Consi, was confined in a 
prison where he ended his days. Four 
others were, by order of the Inquisitors, 
burned at the stake, at Marseilles, in the 
year 13 18. 3 

25. These unhappy monks, and after- 
wards many more who were cut off in this 
lamentable contest,, were punished merely 
for disregarding the authority of the pontiffs; 
for they believed that the rule of their 
founder, St. Francis, being dictated by God 
himself and really the gospel of Christ, 

i This law is called San eta Romana, &c. and is 4 ex- 
tanb among the Extravagantes Johannis XXII. tit. 
vii. Ds Religiosis domibus ; in the Corpus Juris’' Canon. 

tom. ii. p. 1112. 

8 Wadding, ubi supra, p. 265, &c. 

8 Baluze, Vitce J? ontif, Avenion. tom. i. p. 116, tom. 

U. p. 341, andMn ellanea, tom. i. p. 195, 272 ; Wad- 

ding, Annates Minor . tom. vi. p. 267, &c. 316, &c. ; 

Martene, Thesaurus Anecdot . tom. v. p. 175 ; Martin 
. of Fulda, in Eccard’s Corpus tiistor. Medii JEvii tom. 
i p. .1725, and Coerner, ibid. tom. ii. p. 981 : Hist. Ge- 
*nerale de Languedoc , tome iv. p. 179, &c.; Argentre, 

Coilectio Judicior. de Novis Error, tom. i. p. 294.- 


was not subject to the power of the pontiffs, j 
The controversy, considered in itself, was 
rather ridiculous than a serious matter, and 
had no connexion with true religion. It 
related merely to two points; first, the 
form of the garments to be worn by Fran- 
ciscans, and secondly, their granaries and 
cellars. The Brethren of the community, 
that is, the laxer Franciscans wore long, 
loose, and good habits, with ample hoods or 
coverings for their heads ; but the Spirituals 
wore strait, short, sordid, and vile gar- 
ments with small hoods, because such a 
dress they said was prescribed for the 
fraternity in the rule of St. Francis, which 
it was not lawful for any mortal to alter. 
In the next place, the Brethren of the 
community in the seasons of harvest and 
vintage, laid up corn in their granaries and 
wine in their cellars; but the Spirituals 
contended that this was inconsistent with 
genuine mendicity, or the profession made 
by poor Minorites. And hence John pub- 
lished 1 in this very year a long epistle, in 
which he directs that both questions be left 
to the judgment and discretion of the 
superiors of the order. 4 

26. The effects of the epistle and of other 
decrees, were defeated by the unseasonable 
and impious severity of John XXII, which 
even, his friends detested. For the Spiri- 
tuals and their * supporters, exasperated at 
the cruel death of their brethren; maintained 
that John XXII: had rendered himself 
unWorthyofithe pontifical office, and become 
a real antichrist by the slaughter of those 
holy men ; they honoured the four brethren 
burned at Marseilles as martyr, paying 
religious veneration to their bones and ashes ; 
and they contended far more earnestly than 
before against the long garments, the large, 
hoods, and the granaries and cellars. On 
the other hand, the Inquisitors by direction 
of the pontiff seized all the persons of this 
description on whom they could lay their 
hands, and eorpmitted them to the flames 
Without mercy, immolating them to the 
pontifical indignation. From this time 
pnward therefore not only in France, hut 
also in Italy, ’ Spain, and Germany, an 
immense number of the defenders of the 
rule of St. Francis, Fratricelli, Beghards, 
and 'Spirituals, were cruelly put to death, 5 * * 


* It is extant in the Corpus Juris Canon. Extrava- 
gant. Johannis XXII. [tit. 3dv.]oap. I. HeVerbor. Signif. 
Add Wadding’s Annates Minor, tom. vi. p. 273, and 
others. 

5 I have in my hands, in addition to the other docu* 
ments serving to elucidate the difficult history of this 
persecution, the M artyrology of the Spirituals and Fra- 
tricelh , which was exhibited to the Inquisition at Car- 
cassone, a.d. 1454, and which contains the names of 
one hundred and thirteen persons of both, sexes, who 
. from the year 1318 to the time of Innocent VI. [a, d. 
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27. This bloody conflict continued to 
spread wider and wider, and had involved 
the whole Franciscan order, when in the 
year 1321 to the former points of contro- 
versy a new one was added respecting the 
poverty of Christ and his apostles. A 
Beguin or monk of the third order of St. 
Francis being apprehended this year at 
Narbonne, taught among other things that 
Christ and his apostles possessed nothing 
by way of property or dominion, either in 
common or individually. This opinion, 
John de Belna, an Inquisitor belonging to 
the order of Dominicans, pronounced to be 
an errorj but Berengarius Taloni, a Fran- 
ciscan, maintained it to be sound and con- 
sonant to the epistle of Nicolaus III. Exiit 
qui seminaU &c. The judgment of the 
former was approved, by the Dominicans, 
while the decision of the latter was main- 
tained by the Franciscans. The subject 
being brought before the pontiff, he endea- 
voured to quiet the new controversy by a 
discreet procedure ; and therefore called to 
his, counsel Ubertinus de Casalis, a Fran- 
ciscan -of great reputation and a patron of 
the. Spirituals. He answered equivocally 
and by making distinctions. Yet the pope 
and the cardinals thought his sentence was, 
calculated to end the controversy. The 
pontiff* therefore ordered both the parties 
to acquiesce in his decision, and to be si- 
lent and observe moderation. 1 

28: But the impassioned minds ot the 
Dominicans and Franciscans could not he 
brought to submit to this mandate. John 
therefore in the year 1322, permitted the 
controversy to he again renewed * When he 
laid the following question befoiC the most- 
celebrated divines and especially those- of 
Baris for their decision: Whether those 
.were heretics who affirmed thafJesus Christ 
and his apostles held no property, either in 
h common or as individuals? The Francis- 
can^ who this year held their convention 
at Perugia, having had previous notice of 
the business, unanimously decided that per-, 
sorts making such an assertion were no he- 
»ejtSrts> but held a doctrine which was true 
and .holy and accordant Vith the decisions 
bf the pontiffs ; and they appointed a man 
of distinguished learning belonging to their 
prder. Brother Bonagratia of Bergamo, who 

1352—1362.] expiated in the flames their zeai for the 
poverty of St. Francis, in Franee and Italy. To these 
so many others might be added from the historians and 
documents printed and manuscript, that I suppose a 
catalogue of two thousand such martyrs might be made 
out. Seethe Coder Inquis. Tolosance, published by Lim- 
borch, p. 298, 302, 319, 327, &c. * 

* Wadding’s Annales Minor, tom. vi. P- 361: Baluze. 
Miscellanea , tom. i. p. 307; Du poig, Bist- Ecdes, 
Parts, p. 61J, &c. 


was also called Boncortese , 3 to repair to 
Avignon, and there defend this decision of 
the whole order against all opposers. John 
XXII. was exceedingly offended at this, 
and published an ordinance in the month 
of November, in which he espoused the op- 
posite doctrine to that of the Franciscans, 
and pronounced those to be heretics who 
should pertinaciously maintain that Christ 
and his apostles possessed no property, either 
in common or individually, and had not the 
right of selling and giving away what they 
possessed. A little after he proceeded still 
farther, and in an ordinance drawn up in 
the month of December he exposed the 
vanity and futility of the arguments com- 
monly drawn from a bull of Nicolaus III. 
proving a transfer of the dominion of the 
Franciscan possessions to the church of 
Rome, leaving only the simple use without 
any ownership to the brethren ; for it was 
utterly impossible in regard to things which 
are consumed by the use of them,* tq sepa- 
rate the tight of use from the right of 
property or dominion. He also: solemnly 
renounced all property in the ' Franciscan 
effects reserved by the former pontiffs to 
the. Romish church, with the exception of 
their churches and some other things ; and 
dismissed the officers pr purveyors who had 
hith§r|o received the revenues and admin- 
istered the affairs of the order in the name 
of the Romish church, and repealed all the 
laws and constitutions of his predecessors 
on this subject . 8 

29. The pontifical ordinances destroyed 
the very citadel of the Franciscan order, or 
rh^t boasted expropriation in which Fran- 
cis* placed the highest glory of his fraternity. 

> Hence the Franciscans most resolutely op- 
posed the pontiff; and in particular Brother 
Bonagratia, the legate of the order, pub*- 
licly maintained in the court of the, pontiff 
a. d. 1323, that the last ordinance of John 
was repugnant both to 1 human a^| divine 
law, and he "appealed the ca&e. 4 The pon- 
tiff on the other hand threw this bold de- 
fender of Franciscan poverty into prison; 
and by a new edict at the c&e of the yeifr 
commanded that all person^ should be ac- 
— V - 1 ’ ■ . 

* I noUce this circumstance; beeauseseme valuable 

writers have made them two persons. , J ' 

. * Thes&constitutions are inserted in the Corpus Ju- 
ris Canon . among the Extravagant* s rjokansmJSxih^ ’ 
tit. xiv. de Verbor. tiignificat. cap. ii. Hi* : 

On the subject itself the most important 
consulted is the contemporary author, Alvarus Felajrius ■■ 
De Ptanctu Ecctesice, lib.,ii, c. 60, &c. p. 145, Ifecfand 
next to him, Wadding, Annales Minor, tom. vi. p. 94. 
&c. Both censure T ohn. Bulaeus, Bist. Acad . Paris 
tom- iv. p. 191, &c. 

* Wadding’s Annate* Minor, tom. vii. p. 2, 22, &c. * I 
Pelagius, Be Planctu Ecclesice , lib. ii. p. 167 : Trithel 
mras, Annales thrsaug. tom. ii p. 157; De Niem, in 
Eccard s Corpus Bistor. Medii JEvi, tom. i. p. 1491, Ac. 
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counted heretics and corrupters of religion, j 
who should teach that Christ and his apos- i 
ties possessed no property, either in com- c 
mon or as individuals. 1 And as this edict J 
did not terrify the Franciscans, and many c 
of them, poured forth reproaches and male- I 
dictions against John, another bull still 3 
more violent was issued towards the close 3 
of the year 1324, in which the pontiff de- f 
/ended his former decrees, and pronounced y 
the doctrine of an expropriation by Christ i: 
and his apostles to be pestiferous, erro- g 
neous, damnable, blasphemous, and opposed 3 
to the catholic faith ; and ordered that all 1 
who professed it should be accounted here- ( 
tics, contumacious, and rebels against the i 
church.* The effect of this edict was that t 
many who continued to assert that Christ 1 
and his apostles were such mendicants as t 
Francis required his brethren to be, were 1 
seized and committed to the flames by the 'J 
Dominican Inquisitors, the enemies of the 
Franciscans. And the history of France, 1 
Spain, Italy, and Germany, shows that in 
this and the following century the examples , 
of this shocking cruelty were not a few. 

30. John prosecuted this business stre- 
nuously in the subsequent years. As the 
whole controversy seemed to originate from 
the books of Peter John Oliva, in the year 
1325 he declared the Postilla and the other 
writings of Oliva to be. heretical. 8 He 
next summoned to Avignon the more 
learned and eminent Franciscans whose 
tongues and pens he feared, and detained 
them at his court. And lastly, he employed 
his friends, the Dominicans, every whereas 
sentinels, lest the Franciscans, who were 
full of indignation and wrath, should plot 
some mischief.’ The general' of the order, 
Michael de Caesenas, lived in Italy and did 
not disguise his hatred of the pontiff.^ Him 
therefore he summoned to Avignon in the 
year 1327* and deprived him of his oflice. 4 

i Wadding, ubi supra , tom. vii. p. 36, the continua- 
tor of De Nangis, in D’Achery’s Spidlegium, tom. hi. 
p. 83 ; Bulseus, Hist. Acad. Paris, tom. iv. p. 205 ; the 
Gallia Christiana of the Benedictines, tom. ii. p- 1515, 

» This constitution as well as the two above men- 
tioned is [in the Corpus Jur. Canon,] among the Extra- 
vat/antes [ Johann. XXII.] tit. xiv. De Verbor. Sign if. 
Tcap. v.l The last one is strenuously opposed, at great 
length, by Wadding, tom. vii. p. 36, which was not to 
be expected in a man so immoderately devoted to the 

^ 8 Wadding, ubi supra , tom. vii. p. 47 ; Eccard’s 
Corpus Histor. MediiMvi, tom. L p. 592, and 1491. 
[And indeed Oliva has in his Postilla on the Revela- 
tion, propositions which the pope must have accounted 
worthy of condemnation. He understood by the whore 
of Babylon the Romish church, by Antichrist tne 
pope, by the angel flying through the midst of heaven 
with the everlasting gospel, St. Francis, and by an 
evangelical life, a life void of all property, common or 
' personal, and in which a person has the mere use of 
things. — Schl. 

4 See Wadding, ubi supra , tom, vii. p. 69, 74. 


This use of force tempered with policy only 
inflamed still more the minds of the Fran- 
ciscans, who were contending for absolute 
poverty. And a fierce contest breaking 
out between John XXII. and the emperor 
Lewis of Bavaria, several of the leading 
Franciscans, among whom Marsilius of 
Padua and John of‘ Jandunum or Genoa 
were pre-eminent, fled to the emperor and 
under his protection opposed most violently 
in their writings not only John himself but 
generally the' power and authority of the 
Roman pontiffs. 5 Their example was fol- 
lowed by Michael Csesenas, . by. William 
Occam, a very acute and discriminating 
man, and by Brother Bonagratia, who in 
the year 1321 proceeded by sea from Avig- 
non first into Italy to the emperor, and 
thence to Munich. These were succeeded 
by others in great numbers, among whom 
were Berengarius, Francis de Esculo, and 
Henry de Ilalem, men eminent for erudi- 
tion and talents.® All these, in treatises not 

5 D’Achery, Spicilegium, tom. iii. p. 85, &c.; Bulla - 
rium Roman, tom. vi. p. 167; Martene, Thesaur. Anec- 
dotor. torn ii. p. 695, 704 ; Bulseus, Hist. Acad. Paris. 
tom. iv. p. 216. Particularly noted is the performance 
of Marsilius of Padua, a professor at Vienna, entitled, 
Defensor Pads pro Ludovico Bavaro adoenus Usur- 
patam Romani Pontifids Jurisdictionem, published with 
other works, and also separately, by Gomarus, Francf. 
1592, 8vo. , „ 

« Wadding’s Annales Minor, tom, vii. p. SI; Mar- 
tene’s Thesaur. Anecdotor. tom. ii. p. 749, 757, &c. ; 
Trithemius, Annales Hirsaug. tom. ii. P* 1671 Bulseus, 

rr- i A j W n 017 - 'Rr'r'n.rd’s Corous 


tom* Wi* 230, OiO, ^ 

reader may consult the compilers of Catalogues and 
Bibliothecas of the Ecclesiastical Writers. [Michael 
Csesenas, D.D. was a native of Italy, a Franciscan ot 
the province -of Bologna, and created general of the 
order A.n. 131'6. He strenuously enforced the discipline 
of the order, presided in the chapter held at Perug a 
a.d. 1322, was summoned to Avignon in 1327, impri- 
soned,and the next year ordered to be tried for the 
decision in the chapter at Perugia. He appealed from 
the sentence, and fearing the consequences privately 
escaped from Avignon. The pope’ how excommuni- 
cated him and deposed him from the generalship of his 
order, appointing cardinal Bertrand to succeed him. 
Michael appealed* to a council, joined the emperor 
Lewis, and strenuously resisted the pontiff. In the year 
1329 Bertrand called a chapter of the Franciscans at 
Paris, which deposed Michael and elected Gerard to 
succeed him. He now openly accused the pope of 
heresy, and the latter anathematised him in 1330 ; and 
the year following the convention of his order at Per- 
pignan declared hitn a heretic. He died a.d. 1343, 
retaining his rancour against the pope to the last. His 
works are several tracts, letters, and protestations 
against John XXII. commentaries on Ezekiel, and on 
the four books of Sentences, and some sermons. Mar- 
silius Patavinus was born at Padua, studied law at 
Orleans, was one of the most distinguished philoso- 
phers and jurists of his age, and became a counsellor 
of Lewis of Bavaria. He composed his celebrated De- 
fensor Pads pro Ludovico , &c. a.d. 1324, m which he 
asserts the superiority of the emperors over the popes, 
even in the external affairs of the church; depicts the 
pride, ambition, and luxury of the court of Rome m 
vivid colours ; and shows that the bishops of Rome have 
no moreauthority by divine right over the whole church 
than any other bishops. In 1327 John XXII. 
r municated him, and he died the year following. Be- 
sides his Defensor Pads he left tracts on the power of 
the emperors in matrimonial causes, and on tne trans. 
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more fluent than caustic, vindicated the 
rule of their founder and depreciated the 
power and majesty of the pontiffs. Occam, 
whose Dialogues and other writings were 
eagerly read, excelled the rest ; and being 
handed down to posterity, inflicted a mortal 
wound on the pontifical supremacy. 

31. The emperor, Lewis of Bavaria, 
grateful to those his defenders, made the 
case of the Franciscans against John XXII. 
his own; and he not only espoused their 
cause, but likewise their opinion respecting 
the mendicity of Christ and the apostles! 
For among the pernicious errors for which 
he publicly accused John of heresy and re- 
moved him from the pontificate, the chief 
was his opinion respecting Christ's poverty 
or that he was not destitute of all property, 
than which as the emperor supposed there 
could be no worse heresy. 1 The emperor 
moreover afforded to all the Fratricelli, the 
Beghards, the Begums, and the Spirituals, 
who were contending against the pontiff, a 
secure asylum in Germany against the In- 
quisitors. Hence during his reign Germany 
abounded in herds of Mendicants ; and in 

fer of the empire,— John de Janduno or of Genoa was 
a doctor at Perugia and a distinguished theologian and 
philosopher, who was excommunicated at the same 
time with Marsilius. In the year 1338 he published his 
tract. Pro Superwntate Imperatoris in Temporal) bus. 
He also wrote commentaries on various works of Aris- 
totle.— William Occam was an Englishman, born [at 
S “ rrey ’ a disciple of Duns Scotus ; was 
called Doctor Singular is [et Invincibilu ] and Venera- 
bwslnceptor, and belonged to the order of Franciscans. 
In the beginning of this century he occupied a theolo - 1 
gical chair in the university of Paris, dissented from 
his master Scotus, and became the head of the sect of 
•Nominalists. He espoused the cause of Philip the Fair 
against the pontiff in a tract on the point in contro- 
versy. In 1322 he was made provincial of his order for 
England, attended the general chapter of Perugia the 
same year, and embraced strongly the decision of that 
P° verfc y of Christ and his 
apostles. This doctrine he now openly preached every- 
■srtierei and particularly at Bologna. The next year the 
pope commanded him to be silent on pain of excommu- 
nication, He retired to France, and remained secure 
TN» 2 €nCe 13 1 8 ’ when drew his pen in favour of 
Dewis against the pope, espoused the cause of Peter ! 

ant *W e j wrote keenly against the am- 
bmon and tyranny of John XXII. and* maintained that 
toe emperor was subject* to none ‘but God dn temporal 

str^ou^ -awd^leaimedly defending . the emperor’s- * 
^ cacse^ ^gsfcjtb e pope. He? said - to- the emperor t Tu 1 
** He died ■ 

Hisworks are- numerous, 
theological, and partly con- 

! 23SS MSW 

reviving the already forgotten doctrines of the Nomi- 
° aUs him the second fo «nderof 
Of him and his works see 
f ^ eT Kristi. Philos, vol. iv. p. 574 —. 

13^®^? amtra Johamum, ,.o. 

dSMaJ 2 • D f c - >n ISalDZe, Miscelhnea, tom. ii. 
p. 522, &c. and his Appellation ibid. p. 494, &c. 


nearly all the provinces and cities, houses 
were erected for Beghards and Beguins— - 
that is, for persons professing what was 
called the third rule of St. Francis, and 
who placed the highest virtue of a Christian 
man in a voluntary destitution of all things 
or in mendicity . 2 On the contrary, the 
Dominicans who were the enemies of the 
Franciscans and the friends of the pontiff, 
the emperor treated with great severity, • 
banishing them from many cities with dis- 
grace . 3 

32. This great and, to the pontiffs, formi- 
dable controversy began to subside in the 
year 1329. For in this year the pope 
directed the convention of the Franciscan 
order to be held at Paris ; and by means of 
cardinal Bertrand, who presided in the as- 
sembly and was assisted by the doctors of 
Paris, the pontiff so far soothed the majo- 
rity of the brethren, that they ceased ffom 
supporting Michael Caesenas and" his foL 
lowers, allowed another general t6 be chbseh 
in his place, Gerard Adonis, actepwle&|® ' 
John to be tbe true and legitimate pontiff, 
and terminated the contest respecting the 
■ poverty of Christ in such a way as not to 
1 impeach the constitutions and 5 decrees of 
Nicolaus III. and John XXII.* But great 
numbers in Germany, Spain, and Italy, 
could not be persuaded to admit this pacifi- 
cation. After the death ofJohn, Benedict 
~ A * Clement YI. endeavoured to heal 
the schism by mildness and clemency to- 
wards those Franciscans who had Greater 
veneration for the rule of their founder than 
or the decrees of the pontiffs; nor were 
they wholly unsuccessful. For many re- 
turned to the fraternity from which they 
had receded, and among these were some 
ot the most inveterate opposers of J6hn, as 
hrancis de ‘Eseulo and others. 4 ■ Those who 

taws ot their founder; nor woidd thevhold 

intercourse wM.the.' Eyrfoem .an^the^ 

Ipkfp ^ 

: Iiewisr ( ippoteete4i^^^ fe^^^^^^'« ! 

wh4 h w« e ‘“e?S “ i “ y Pr ° 0& : 

* Wadding’s Annales Minor, tom. vii. n 94 - 
ery, Spictlegium, tom. hi. p. 91. p ' 4,4 » D Ach * 

tom M3 *, *5'*. 

P '« 2 W ^ iiin P a p t0 ^ iv - 
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others. But at his death a.d. 1348 the 
golden age of the Franciscan Spirituals, and 
of the Beghards or Tertiarii connected 
with them, expired in Germany. For his 
successor Charles IV. who had been created 
emperor by the influence of the pontiff in 
1345, seconding the desires and wishes of 
the church, supported both by edicts and 
by arms the Inquisitors who were sent 
by the pontiff against his enemies, and 
'allowed them to seize and put to death all 
they could lay hands on. They accordingly 
proceeded in the provinces of Magde- 
burg, Bremen, Thuringia, Saxony, and 
Hesse, to extirpate all the Beghards and 
Beguins, that is, the associates or. Tertiarii 
of those Franciscans who maintained that 
Christ and his apostles had no property. 
On learning this Charles IV. then residing 
at Lucca in Italy, issued very severe man- 
dates to all the princes in Germany in the 
year 1369, commanding them to expel and 
to aid the Inquisitors in extirpating as 
enemies to the church and to the Roman 
empire all Beghards and Beguins, or as 
the emperor interprets the name, the vo- 
luntary mendicants. 1 By another edict a 
little after, he gave the houses of the 
Beghards to the tribunal of the Inquisition, 
ordering them to be converted into prisons 
for heretics $ but the houses of the Beguins 
he ordered to be sold and the proceeds to 
be distributed equally among the Inqui- 
sitors, the poor, and the magistrates of the 
towns. 2 The Beghards, being reduced to 
extremities by these mandates of the em- 
peror and by the edicts of the pontiffs, fled 
into Switzerland, into the provinces along 
the Rhine, into Holland and Brabant, and 
also into Pomerania, 3 But there also the 
laws and mandates of the emperor, the 
decrees of the pontiffs and the Inquisitors 
followed them. And thus under Charles 
IV. the greatest part of Germany, with the 

* In the German, Die wilgen Armen. 

* I have in my possession this edict with other laws 
of Charles IV. relating to this subject, and also many 
of the pontifical constitutions and other documents 
which illustrate this affair, and which in my judgment 
are not unworthy of publication. Charles IV. in his 
edicts and laws accurately describes the persons whom 
he calls Beghasrds and Beguins ; so that there can be 
no doubt we are to understand them to be Franciscan 

! Tertiaries of the class that disagreed with the pontiffs. 
“ They are** (says the emperor, in his edict dated at 
Lucca on the 15th of the Kalends of June a.d. 1366) 
“ a pernicious sect, who pretend to a sacrilegious and 
heretical poverty and make vows or professions that 
they will possess nothing and ought not to possess 
anything, either individually or in common’* (this is 
the poverty of the Franciscan institute which John 
XXII. so strenuously opposed); “ which they also 
exhibit externally by their vile garments.** (Such was 
the practice of the Spirituals and of their associates.) 

3 This I learn from Raynald, Annates Eccles. ad ann. 
•1372, sec. 34, p. 513, and from the writings of Felix 
, Malleolus composed in the following century against 
the Beghards in Switzerland. 



exception of Switzerland and the pi 
adjacent to Switzerland, was purgec 
rebellious Franciscans, both the 
monks and the imperfect or Beghards. 

34. But 'neither edicts nor Inquisitors 
could entirely extirpate the inveterate evil 
and discord. For the wish to observe per- 
fectly the rule of St Francis was so deeply 
rooted in the minds of many of the brethren, 
that there were persons everywhere who 
either directly resisted the general of the 
order, or obeyed him with feelings of re- 
luctance. In order therefore to satisfy 
both parties, the more lax and the more 
rigid, various measures having been tried 
in vain, recurrence was had to a division of 
the order. Accordingly in the year 1368, 
the general of the order gave liberty to 
Paulutius Fulginas, the leader of the more 
rigid Franciscans in Italy, and his asso- 
ciates who were considerably numerous, to 
live detached from the rest of the brethren, 
to follow their own customs and regulations, 
and to observe the rule of their founder 
more religiously and sacredly. To this 
party gradually came over such as remained, 
here and there, of the Spirituals and of the 
followers of Oliva. And the number of 
the lovers of the severer discipline being 
increased and the party extending itself 
over many provinces, the pontiffs sanctioned 
the association by their authority. Thus . 
the Franciscan order was split into two 
large sects which have continued down to 
the present time, the one called the Conven- 
tual Brethren, and the other the Brethren of 
the Observation or regular Observantines. 
The first name is given to those who have 
deviated most from the literal sense of the 
rule of their founder, and who adopt the 
interpretation of it by the pontiffs; th<, 
latter name was given by the council of 
Constance to those who choose to follow 
the words of the rule, rather than the inter- 
pretation given to it. But this reconcili- 
ation was rejected by the Fratricelli and 
their Beghards who have been so often 
mentioned, and who in this and the fol- 
lowing century did not cease to disturb the 
church in the marquisate of Ancona and in 
other places. 6 


4 See Wadding’s Annates Minorum , p. 59, 65, 78, 
&c. tom. vlii. p. 209, 298, 326, 336, tom. ix. 

5 Mosheim has given undue prominence to these 
uninteresting squabbles of the popes and the Francis- 
cans by devoting so large a space (no less than twelve 
sections, 22 — 34) to them. But he was the first Among 
modern writers to study minutely this portion of 
ecclesiastical history, and he found so much to correct 
in the popular accounts of these controversies, that he 
compiled the elaborate work already mentioned; which 
was not published till after his death by Martini under 
the title of De Beghardis et Beguinabis Commentariu ». 
Gieseler has followed nearly the same track; see sec, 

[ 110 of Cunningham’s translation, vol. iii. p. 91, &c. — R. 
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35. In this century there were also new 
religious associations formed, of which how- 
ever some were of short continuance and 
others acquired no great notoriety or fame. 
In the year 1367 John Colombinus, a no- 
bleman of Siena, instituted the order of 
the Apostolic Clerks, who were afterwards 
called Jesuates because they pronounced 
so very frequently the name of Jesus. This 
order was confirmed by Urban Y. in the 
year 1368, but it was abolished by Clement 
IX. in the seventeenth century or a.d. 
1668. Its members followed the rule of 
St. Augustine ; but they were not in holy 
orders and only gave themselves to prayer, 
to pious exercises, and relieving the poor, 
though themselves without property. They 
also prepared medicines and administered 
them gratis among the needy. 1 But these 
regulations had been nearly abandoned 
when Clement dissolved the order. 

36. Not long after the commencement 
of the century, there arose at Antwerp the 
sect of the Cellite Brethren and Sisters, 
who were also called the Brethren and 
Sisters of Alexius, because they had St, 
Alexius for their patron saint. The name 
Cellites ( Cellitcs ) was derived from the 
cells in which they resided. As the priests 
in that age paid almost no attention to the 
sick and the dying, and wholly forsook and 
abandoned those infected by pestilential 
diseases, which were then very prevalent, 
certain pious persons at Antwerp formed 
themselves into an association for perform- 
ing these pious offices. While the clergy 
therefore fled from the danger and hid 
themselves, these persons visited and com- 
forted the sick, conversed and’ prayed with 
them when dying, attended to the burial 
of such as died with the plague, and ac- 
companied their remains to the grave with 
funeral dirges. Erom the last of these 
offices they acquired among the people the 
common appellation of Lollhards. 2 The 


1 Helyot, Hist, tier Ordres, tome iii. p. 411, &c. ; 
Pagi, Breviarium Pontif, tom. iv. p. 189, &c.; Bo- 
nanni and the other writers on the monastic orders. 

* Concerning the name and the sect of the Lollhards 
there are many disquisitions and narrations, but no one 
has written on the subject so as to deserve commenda- 
tion either for good faith or for diligence and accuracy. 
On this subject I make assertions with the more confi- 
dence, because I have made special investigations 
respecting the Lollhards, and have collected copious 
materials from printed and unprinted documents, from 
which a history of them might be compiled. Very 
many writers both of the Lutheran and other commu- 
nities tell us that the Lollhards were a peculiar sect, 
dissenting on many points of religion from the Romish 
church ; and that Walter Lollhard, who wa* burned at 
Cologne in this century, was the father of it. From 
what source so many learned men could derive these 
facts, X confess myself unable to comprehend. They 
refer indeed to the authority of John Trithemius; but 
be certainly has left us nothing of the kind in his writ- 
inar«i. I will endeavour, w>*h all the brevity I can, to 


[Part n. 

example of these good people was followed 
by many others; and hence in a short 
time, over the greater part of Germany 

put the student of ecclesiastical history upon a right 
course of thinking on this subject. 

The term Lollhardus or Lullhardus, or as the ancient 
Germans wrote it, Lollert or Lullert, is compounded of 
the old German word lullen, lollen, or lallen, and the 
well-known termination hard, which is subjoined to so 
many German words. Lollen or lullen signifies to 
sing with a low voice. It is still used in this sense by 
the English who say, to lull asleep, that is, to sing 
any one into a slumber with a sweet and slender voice- 
See Junius, Etymologtcum AngLcnnmn, published by 
Edward Lye, Oxon. 1743, fol. on the word Lollard. 
The word is also used in the same sense by the Flem- 
ings, the Swedes, and other nations, as their diction- 
aries will show. Among the Germans both the signi- 
fication and the sound have undergone some change. 
For they pronounce it lallen, and denote by it to utter 
indistinctly, to stammer. A Lollhard therefore is a 
singer, or one who sings much and often. But as the 
word beggen, which signified in general to beg ear- 
nestly for anything, was transferred to religious sup- 
plications or prayers addressed to God, and thus came 
to denote in its more limited sense, to pray earnestly to 
God \ so also the verb lollen or lullen was transferred 
to sacred singing, and in its limited sense denoted, to 
sing sacred songs. In the vulgar language of the old 
Germans therefore, a Lollhard was a man who was 
continually praising God with sacred songs, or was 
singing hymns. The import of the word was most 
accurately apprehended and expressed by a writer of 
that age, named Hocsemius, a canon of Liege, in his 
Gesta Pontijicum Leodiensium, lib. i. cap. 31 (in 
Chapeaville, Gesta Pontijicum Tungrensium et Leodien- 
sium, tom. ii. p, 350, &c.)» who says : In the same year 
(1309), certain strolling hypocrites, who were called 
Lollhards, or praisers of God (qui Lollhardi, sivi Deum 
laudantes vocabantur), deceived some women of quality 
in Hainault and Brabant. And because those who 
praised God generally did it inverse, hence in the 
style of the middle ages, to praise God was the same as 
to sing ; and the persons who praised God were religi- 
ous singers, who continually celebrated the divine ma- 
jesty and goodness in sacred hymns. Moreover, as 
praying and singing were the most manifest external 
indications of piety, therefore all who affected more 
than ordinary piety and devotion and of course 
praised God and prayed to him more than others, 
were in the popular language called Lollhards. Thus 
this term acquired the same import with the term 
Beghard, or denoted a person distinguished for piety. 
And these two words are used as synonymous in 
the ancient writings of the eleventh and following 
centuries ; so that the same persons are at one time 
called Beghards and at another Lollhards. This 
might unanswerably be evinced by numerous examples, 
and is sufficiently manifest from the writings of Felix 
Malleolus alone against the Beghards. There were 
then as many species of Lollhards as there were of 
Beghards. Those whom the monks now call Lay 
Brothers were formerly called Lollhard Brothers ; as 
is well observed by Schobinger, on Joach. Vadianus, 
De CoUegiis , Monastenisque Germania Veterit> lib. iL 
p. 24. (in Goldast, Scriptores Rerum Alemannicarum^ 
tom. iii.) The Brethren of the Free Spirit, of whom 
we have already spoken, were by some called Beghards 
and by others Lollhards. The disciples of Gerhard 
Groote or the priests of common life, were very often 
called the Lullhard brethren. The honest Walter who 
was burned at Cologne, and whom so many of the 
learned improperly regard as the founder of the sect 
of Lollhards, was by some called a Beghard, by others 
a Lollhard, and by others a Fatricellus. The Francis- 
can Tertiarii, who distinguished themselves above the 
common people by their prayers and other religious 
observances, are often designated by the term Loll- 
hards. But especially the Cellite Brethren or the 
Alexians, whose piety was so conspicuous, as soon as 
they appeared in Belgium, near the beginning of this 
century, were designated by the common people with the 
familiar appellation of Lollhards. In this case how- 
ever there was a special reason for the people to bestow 
on them this name. For they attended to their graver 
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and the Netherlands societies were formed 
of such Lollhards of both sexes, who were 
supported partly by their own labour, and 
partly by the munificence of those whom 
they served, or of other pious persons. By 
the magistrates and citizens of the places 
where they lived, these brethren and sis- 
ters were highly esteemed, on account of 
the kind offices they performed to the sick 
and distressed. But the priests, whose 
reputation they injured not a little, and 
the mendicant monks, whose resources 
| they diminished, persecuted them violently, 
and accused them before the pontiffs of 
j many faults and of very great errors ; and 
in consequence of their exertions, the 
term Lollhard, which before implied no 
discredit, became a reproachful epithet, 
denoting one who conceals great vices and 
pernicious sentiments under the mask of 

those who died of the pestilence, singing in a low voice 
solemn funeral dirges, and were therefore public sin- 
gers Out of many testimonies I will adduce only some 
from Gramaye, a man well versed in the history of his 
country. In his AnUoerpia, lib. ii. cap. vi. p. 16, he 
says : The Alexians who employed themselves about 
funerals, had their rise at Antwerp ; where soon after 
the year 1300 some honest and pious laymen associated 
together, and were called from their frugality and their 
unassuming and plain manner of life, Matemanni; and 
from their devotedness to funerals, Lollhards (a fune- 
rum obsequiis, Lollhardi); from their cells, Cellite 
Brethren. In his Lovanium, p. 18, b. which is in his 
Antiquit. Belgicce, published splendidly in fol. Lou- 
vain, 1708, he says: The Alexians who took the charge 
of funerals as a business, began to appear. They were 
laymen who devoted themselves to works of mercy, 
and were then called Lollhards and Matemans. Their 
attention to the care of the sick, the delirious, and the 
dead, both- in public and in private, was pleasing to all. 
This learned author tells that he transcribed a part of 
these facts from an ancient Flemish diary written in 
rhyme. Hence, in the Anna It of Holland and Utrech t, in 
Matthseus, Analecta Veter. Mvi, tom. i. p. 431), we read: 
Die Lollardtjes die brochten de dooden by een, [i.e. the 
Lollards who collected the dead bodies.— Macl.] which 
Matthseus thus explains: Tho managers of funerals 
and carriers of the dead, of whom there was a regular 
body, were vile, worthless fellows, who usually spoke 
in mournful tones as if bewailing the dead. And 
hence the name of a street at Utrecht in which most of 
them lived, was called (De Lollestraet) the Lollard 
street. Compare also the same Analecta, &c. tom. ii. 
P 345, 643. The same cause which changed the repu- 
table appellation of Beghard into a term of reproach, 
effected a similar change in the name of Lollhard ; 
namely, the fact that among those persons who would 
be thought superior to others in piety, and who spent 
their time in prayer, and praise, and religious exercises, 
base hypocrites were found who pretended to piety, in 
order to conceal their vicious conduct and their absurd 
religious tenets. Especially after the rise of the 
Alexians or Cellites, the term Lollhard became re- 
proachful and base. For the priests and monks being 
very inimical to this honest sort of people, studiously 
propagated injurious suspicions respecting them, and 
represented these Lollhards who appeared so spotless 
and so benevolent, as in reality vile characters, infected 
with abominable principles and addicted to vices and 
crimes. Thus gradually the term Lollhard in its 
common application, came to designate one who con- 
ceals either heretical principles or vicious conduct 
under the mask of piety. It is therefore certain that 
this. appellation was not anciently appropriated to any 
one sect, but was common to all sects and persons, in 
whom impiety towards God and the church was sup- 
posed to be concealed under an external appearance of 
the contrary. 


piety. But the magistrates by their com- 
mendations and their testimony supported 
the Lollhards against their rivals, and 
procured for them various decrees of the 
pontiffs approving of their institution, ex- 
empting them from the jurisdiction of the 
Inquisition, and subjecting them only to 
the bishops. Yet even this did not enable 
them to live in safety. Therefore Charles, 
duke of Burgundy, in the year 1472, 
obtained a decree from Sixtus IY. by 
which the Cellitse or Lollhards were ad- 
mitted among the religious orders, and 
were withdrawn even from the jurisdiction 
of the bishops ; and Julius II. in the year 
1506 conferred on them still greater pri- 
vileges. Many societies of their kind still 
exist at Cologne and in the cities of the 
Netherlands, though they have essentially 
departed from their ancient manner of 
life. 1 

37- Among the Greek writers the follow- 
ing were the most distinguished. Nieepho- 
rus Callisti, whose Ecclesiastical History 
has already been mentioned ;* Matthseus 
Blastares, who expounded and illustrated 
the ecclesiastical law of the Greek church; 5 
Barlaam, a strenuous defender of the cause 
of the Greeks against the Latins ;* Gregory 
Acindynus, who warmly opposed the sect 
of the Palamites of which notice will be 
taken hereafter; 6 John Cantacuzenus, dis- 
tinguished for the history he composed and 
for his confutation of the Mohammedan 
faith; 6 Nicephorus Gregoras, who has lefc us 
a history of the Greek empire and some other 


1 Besides many others who cannot be here cited, see 
Gelenius, De admiranda sacra et civili Magnitudme 
urbis Colonus, lib. iii. syntagm. Ii. p. 534, &c, 598, 603, 
&c. ; Gramaye, Antiq. Belgicce; Sanderus, Brabantia 
et Flandria illustrated ; Mirseus, Opera Diplamatica , 
in many passages, and many other writers of those 
times. I will add that those who were called Lollhards 
were also called by many in German, die Nollbriider , 
from the obsolete word Nollen. 

2 See above, p. 486, note 6. — Mur. 

a Matthew Blastares was a Greek monk and jurist, 
who flourished about a.d. 1335. His Alphabeticum 
Canonum Syntagma , or Alphabetical synopsis of the 
matter contained in the sacred canons, was published, 
Gr. and Lat. in Beveridge's Pandectce Canonum , Oxf. 
1672, tom. ii. par. ii. p. i. His tract on matrimonial 
causes and questions, is extant, Gr. and Lat. in Leun- 
clavius, Jus Gr, Rom. lib. viii. p. 478. He also trans- 
lated the fictitious donation of Constantine into Greek. 
— Mur. 

4 See above, p. 487, note 2. — Mur. 

5 Gregory Acindynus was a follower of Barlaam and 
assisted him in the council of Constantinople against 
Palamas and the Hesychists ; and together with Bar- 
laam was laid under censure by that council. Not 
ceasing to harass the Hesychists, he was arraigned by 
the patriarch a.d. 1341, and ordered to be still or he 
would be excommunicated. In 1347 he was actually 
excommunicated, and afterwards lived in obscurity. 
His lambic poem on the heresy of Gregory Palamas is 
extant, Gr. and Lat. in Leo. Allatius, Gr. Othod. tom* 
i. p. 756—770, and his two books, De Essen tra et Opera - 
tione Dei, against Palamas and others, was published, 
Gr. and Lat. by Gretser, Ingolst 1616, 4to.— Mur. 

* See above, p. 486, note 5 — Mur , 
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products of his genius ; J Theophanes, bishop 
of Nice, who maintained the truth of Chris- 
tianity against the Jews and other enemies 
of it; 2 Nilus Cabasilas, Niius Rhodius, and 
Nilus Damyla, all of whom zealously sup- 
ported the cause of the Greeks against the 
Latins ; 3 Philotheus, who has left various 
tracts calculated to excite pious emotions ; 4 
Gregory Palamas, of whom more will be 
said hereafter . 8 


1 See above, p. 486, note 1. — Mur. 

2 Theophanes, archbishop of Nice, flourished a.d. 
1347, and wrote Ad versus Judcsos , also Concordia Pet. 
et Novi Testnm. proving Jesus to be the Messiah ; be- 
sides some Epistles. A full analysis of the two first 
works is given by Possevin, Apparat. tom. ii. p. 470.— 
Mur. 

3 Nilus Cabasilas was archbishop of Thessalonica 
under John Cantacuzenus about a.d. 1340. His tract 
De Causis divisinnum in Ecclesia , and another De 
Primatu Papes v have been repeatedly published, parti- 
cularly hy Salmasius, Gr, and Lat. with notes, sub- 
joined to his work on the Primacy of the Pope, Leyden, 
1645, 4to. He is reported to have written forty-nine 
books, De Processione Sp. S. adnersus Latinos. — Nilus 
Rhodius was metropolitan of Rhodes, perhaps about 
a.d. 1360. He took sides with the Palamites against 
Bariaam, and wrote Enarratio Synoptica de Sand? y et 
i Ecumenicis Synod’s IX which is extant in Justell’s 
Biblioth. Juris Canon, tom. ii. p. 1155. — Nylus Damyla 
was a native of Italy, a monk in Crete, a violent opposer 
of the Latins, and flourished A.D. 1400. Only extracts 
from his works have been published. — ilwr. 

4 Philotheus was a Greek monk, prior of the Laura 
of Mount Athos, metropolitan of Heraclea a.d 1354, 
patriarch of Constantinople a.d. 1355, and died in 
1371. greatly distinguished for reputed piety and for 
eloquence. His L/turgia et Ordo instituendi Diaco- 
num , and his Eulogy on the hierarchs, Basil, Gregory 
Theologus, and John Chrysostom, are given in a Latin 
translation in the Biblioth. Patrum, tom. x.vvi. and 
the last, Greek and Latin, in Pronto le Due’s Auctar. 
Patrum, tom. ii. His Oratio de Cruce and Orcitio in 
tertiam jejunior. Dominicam, Greek and Latin, are 
in Gretser, De Cruce , tom. ii. He wrote on Christ’s 
transfiguration, in defence of Palamas against Bar- 
iaam, also discourses against Bariaam, a confession of 
faith, homilies on the Gospels for the year and on all 
.he saints, and some other things which are preserved 
a manuscript. — Mur. 

5 Gregory Palamas, an Asiatic, educated at court, 
who renounced the world, gave up all his property, and 
became a monk. He spent ten years at Mount Athos, 
and ten more at Berrhaea ; and then went to Thessa- 
lonica to recover his health injured by his austerities. 
He now became the successful leader of the monks 
against Bariaam for a series of years, and was much 
at court and in councils. In 1347 he was imprisoned 
by a faction, but soon after was liberated by another 
faction, and nominated but not ordained patriarch. 
About the year 1354, by order of the emperor Cantacu- 
zenus, he was consecrated archbishop of Thessalonica, 
but the magistrates there would not admit him to his 
see, and he retired to Lemnos, where he was supported 
by the emperor’s bounty. His works are two orations 
on the Procession of the Holy Spirit against the Latins, 
a refutation of the statements of John Veccus, P? oso- 
popcsia, qr two judicial pleas of the body and the soul, 
each’ against the other, two orations on the transfigu- 
ration of Christ, besides some pieces never published. 

Besides those hitherto mentioned, there were the fol- 
lowing Greek writers in this century. 

Haitbrr or Aiton, an Armenian prince, who served 
long in the wars of Palestine against the Saracens, and 
then about a.d. 1290 became a Premonstratensian monk 

the island of Cyprus, and spent his life in retirement 
and devotion. About a.d. 1307, while resident at 
Foictiers in France, he dictated a history of the Tar- 
tars, their customs, and their wars, which Nicolaus 
Faleonius translated from the French m which it was 
dictated into barbarous Latin, entitled Itinerarium et 
Flat Historiarum Orient’s, with an appendix entitled 


Of the vast host of Latin writers we shall 
select only the most eminent. Among the 
scholastic doctors who united theology with 
philosophy, John Duns Scotus, the great 
antagonist of Thomas and a Franciscan 
monk, holds the first rank ; and if deficient 
in candour and ingenuousness of mind, he 
certainly was second to none of his age in 
subtilty . 6 After him the more distinguished. 

Passagmm Terra Sanctee. It was printed repeatedly ; 
e. g. by Reineecius, Helmst. 1585 ; and in Italian, Ve- 
nice, 1553. 

Georgius Lecapenus, a monk who lived in Thessaly, 
was intimate wim Gregory Palamas, and flourished 
about a.d 1354. He wrote De Construction Verbo- 
rum, published inGr. Venice and Florence, 1526, 8vo; 
also many epistles, and a number of grammatical works 
which exist in manuscript. 

Callistus, a monk of Mount Athos, sent to court by 
his monastery, and made patriarch of Constantinople 
by Cantacuzenus a.d. 1354, retired after two years, 
again resumed the chair, and died on an embassy to 
the Servian princess Elizabeth. To him is ascribed a 
homily on the exaltation of the cross, in Gretser De 
Cruce, tom. ii. p. 1347, and some others which exist 
in manuscript. 

Demetrius Cydonius, a native of Constantinople, and 
one of the principal counsellors and courtiers of the 
emperor Cantacuzenus. He retired with that emperor 
to a monastery ; and afterwards leaving Greece, studied 
theology and the Latin writers at Milan, and then sell- 
ing his property, spent his life in a monastery in Crete. 
He has left a tract on the execrable doctrines of Gre- 
gory Palamas, another on the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit, two orations on public political affairs, an ora- 
tion on contempt of death, and an epistle to Bariaam 
against the procession of the Spirit from the Son; all 
of which have been printed, as also his Greek transla- 
tion of Richard’s confutation of the Alcoran. He also 
translated into Greek St. Thomas’s Summa Theologies , 
and some other of St. Thomas’s works, as well as some 
of St. Anselm of Canterbury, which exist in manu- 
script. 

John the Wise, surnamed Cyparissiota, of an uncer- 
tain age, but supposed to have flourished about a d. 
1360. His Expositio materiaria eorum, quee de Deo a 
theologh dicuntur , is extant in a Latin translation, Eib- 
lioth. Patrum , tom. xxi. and two of his discourses, Gr. 
and Lat. in Combefis, Auctarium novissimum. 

Manuel Caleca, a Greek who is reported to have be- 
come a Dominican monk, and who lived about a.d. 
1360. His four books against the Greeks in regard to 
the Procession of the Holy Spirit, in a Latin transla- 
tion, are in the Biblioth. Patrum, tonot* xxvi. and his 
two tracts, one against the Falaafriftes and the other 
De Principiis Fidei Christiana , Gr. and Lat. are in 
Combefis, Auctarium. 

Isaac Argyrus, a Greek monk who flounshecl about 
a.D. 1373, whose Computus was published, Gr. 

Lat. by Christmann, Heidelb. 161 1, 4to, and by Petavius* 
De Doctrina Temporum , tom ill. p. 359. 

Emanuel II. Falseologus, created Csesar a.d. 1384. 
and emperor a.d. 1391—1425. His works were pub- 
lished, Gr. and Lat by Leunclavius, Basil, 1578, 8vo ; 
comprising one hundred precepts for the education of 
a prince, seven addresses to his son on virtues and 
vices and on learning, two prolix morning prayers, and 
several other tracts. 

Joseph, called Alshaher Biltabib, a native of Alex- 
andria in Egypt and curate of the catholic church of 
the Holy Virgin a d. 1390, and ordained a presbyter 
a.d. 1398 He translated paraphrastically nearly all 
the canons received by the Greek church into Arabic. 
The whole work in manuscript is in the Bodleian li- 
brary. The canons of the four first general councils, 
Arabic and Latin, were printed in Beveridge’s Pan - 

dectee Canonum, Ox f. 1671, tom. ii.p. 681 Mur. 

. 6 The works of Scotus were first published accurately ’ 
m the 17th century by Wadding, a very laborious man 
Lyons, 1639, in twelve volumes. See Wood’s Antra. 
Oxon. tom. i. p. 86, &c. but especially Wadding’s An. 
nates Minor, tom. vi p. 40, 107 ; Bulseus, Hist. Acad. 
Pans. tom. iv. p. 70, &c. [John Duns Scotus was 
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in this class were Durand of St. Por$ain 
who attacked the received doctrine respect- 
ing the co-operation of God in human 
actions, 1 Antonius Andreas, 2 Hervaeus Na- 
talis, 3 Francis Mayron, 4 Thomas Bradwar- 
dine, an acute and ingenious man, 5 Peter 
Aureolus, 6 John Bacon, 7 William Occam, 8 


probably born about a.d. 1265, but whether in England, 

! ? Scotland, or Ireland, is uncertain. He studied first in 
'& Franciscan monastery in Newcastle, and then at 
, Merton College, Oxford, where he became a fellow and 
i a.d. 1301 a professor of theology. He greatly distin- 
guished himself as a disputant and'was learned in phi- 
1 losophy, mathematics, civil and canon law, and theol ogy . 
His lectures on the Sentences of Lombard were greatly 
' admired, and very fully attended by the 30,000 students 
then said to be at Oxford. They are since printed with 
notes and fill six folio volumes. In the year 1304 the 
general of his order commanded him to remove to Paris 
and there defend his doctrine of the immaculate con- 
ception of Mary, which he did with great success and 
applause. In 1308 his general sent him from Paris to 
Cologne to found a university there, and to defend his 
doctrine of Mary’s sinless birth He died soon after 
' his arrival, November 8 , 1308, aged 43 years. His 
works embrace, besides his commentaries on Lombard’s 
Sentences, commentaries on some works of Aristotle, 
and numerous tracts, theological, metaphysical, and 
1 philosophical. — Mur. [For an account of hun and his 
' works see Fabricius, Biblio. hat. Med. JEoi, vol. iv. 
p. 407, &c. and for a full view of his philosophy see 
Ritter, Geschirhte der Christ. Philos, vol. iv. p. 354—472 
He was called Doctor Subtilis ; liis great opponent 
Thomas Aquinas being styled Doctor Angelicas. — R. 

l See Launoi’s tract, entitled Syllabus Rationum, 
quibus Durandi causa defenditur, in his Opp. tom. 1 ; 
Gallia Christiana, tom. ii. p. 723. [D rand of St. 
Porcain was born in the village of St. Pertain in Au- 
vergne, Franc©, was a Dominican monk and a distin- 
guished theologian at Paris, called Doctor Resolutissi- 
mtis. In 1323 he went to Italy, became master of the 
pontifical palace, bishop of Meaux in 1326, and bishop 
of Le Puyin 1327, and died a.d. 1333. He wrote com- 
mentaries on the four books of Sentences, often printed, 
De Origin# Jurudictionum seu de Ecdeskutioa Juris- 
diction#, and a tract De Legibw*—Mur. [See Fabricius, 
Biblio. Lat. Med. Mm, vol. ii. p. 204, 205. For further 
information respecting him, his works, and system, 
see Ritter, ubi supra, vol. iv. p. 547 — 574. — R. 

« Antonius Andreas was a Spaniard of Aragon, a 
disciple of J’ohn Duns Scotus, a Franciscan monk, 
flourished a.d. 1308, and died, it is said, a.d. 1320. His 
works are commentaries on the Sentences, and on the 
works of Gilbert Porretanus, Aristotle, and ^Boethius, 
with some law tracts. — Mur. 

s Hervseus Natalis, a native of Brittany, a student 
and doctor at Paris, a Dominican monk, and, a.d. 
1318, general of the order. He flourished a.d. 1312, 
and died a.d. 1323. He wrote commentaries on the 
Sentences, printed, Paris, 1647, fol. Quodlibeta Majora 
et Minora, tracts on the power of the popes, against 
the Franciscans, and on various theological, philoso- 
phical, and practical subjects, a commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistles, and a treatise on Logic — Mur . 

4 Francis Mayron was born in Provence, studied 
under Buns Scotus at Paris, where he became a noted 
doctor, ‘He was a Franciscan monk, and died at Pla- 
centia a.d. 1325. His commentaries on the Sentences, 
Quodlibeta varia , de forma litatibus liber, de prime prin- 
cipio, de exposition e divinorum nominum, et de tmieoca- 
tione entis , were published at Venice, 1520, fol. and his 
sermons, and various theological tracts, Basil, 1498. 
He also wrote commentaries on the Ten Command- 
ments, on Augustine’s Cioitas Dei , and on some books 
of Aristotle. — Mur. 

a See Simon, Lettres Choisies , tome iv. p. 232, and 
his Critique de la BMioth. Ecclesiast. de M. Du Pin , 
• tome i. p. 360, and Souciet’s notes on this passage, p. 
703 ;* Nouveau Dictionnaire Hut. Critique, tome ii. p. 
500, &c. [also p. 488, above, and note 5, there. — Mur. 

e Peter Aureolus was a Frenchman, born at Verbe- 
rie on the Oise, a Dominican monk and theologian, 
became a public teacher in tke university of Paris a.d. 


Walter Burley, 9 Peter de Alliaco, 10 Thoma? 
of Strasburg, 11 and Gregory de Rimini. 12 
Among the mystics, John Tauler and John 
Ruysbrock excelled the others in wisdom 

1318, and lectured on the Sentences, became arch 
bishop of Aix in Provence a.d. 1321, and died after 
a d 1345. He wrote commentaries on the four Books 
of Sentences, Quodlibeta wna , Breviarium Btbliorum 
or Epitome of the Scriptures, a tract on the immacu- 
late conception of Mary besides other tracts and ser- 
mons. — Mur. 

i John Bacon or Baconthorp, an Englishman, born 
at the obscure village of Baconthorp in Norfolk, He 
early became a Carmelite monk, was sent to Oxford 
and then to Paris to study, became celebrated as a 
jurist and a theologian, returned to England and was 
soon after made provincial of his order for England a.d. 
1329. Four years after he was called to Rome to give 
his opinion on some difficult matrimonial questions, 
and died at London \.j>. 1346. He wrote commentaries 
on the Sentences, a Compendium of the law of Christ, 
Quodlibeta , on the rule of the Carmelites, and a histo- 1 
rical defence of it, which have been published; also 
commentaries on the whole Bible, and on Augustine’s 
Cioitas Dei, a tract against the Jews, sermons, &c. 
never published. — Mur. 

8 See the note in p. 504, above. — Mur. 

8 Walter Burley, an English secular priest, or as i 
some say a Franciscan monk, called Doctor Planus 
et Perspicuus. He was of Merton College, Oxford, 
and afterwards studied at Paris. In both he heard 
Duns Scotus, but on his return to Oxford he dissented i 
from Scotus. He was preceptor to king Edward III. , 
and flourished a.d. 1337, being then 62 years old. He 
wrote commentaries on the Sentences, and a great j 
number of philosophical works, comments on Aristotle 
and others, lives of the philosophers, tracts on philoso- 
phical questions, &c. Only a part of his works have 
been printed. — Mur. 

Peter de Ailly or de Alliaco, born of poor parent- 
age at Compeigne on the Oise, 48 miles N.E, of Paris, 
a.d. 1340 ; after a good previous education he was ad- 
mitted a bursar in the College of Navarre, Paris, 1372, 
began to lecture on the Sentences and to preach in 
public in 1375, was created D.D. 1380, and head of the 
College of Navarre in 1384, pleaded the cause of the 
immaculate conception of Mary before the pope at 
Avignon in 1387, became chancellor of the university 
and confessor to the king in 1389, treasurer of the 
royal chapel and royal envoy to the pope in 1394, was 
appointed bishop of La Puy in 1395 and of Cambray in 
1396, attended the council of Pisa in 1409, was made 
cardinal in 1411 and papal legate to Germany in 1414; 
at the close of which year he repaired to the council of 
Constance, presided in the third session, and was very 
active during the three years of the sitting of that coun- 
cil, and often preached in it to the fathers. He died at 
Cambray a.d. 1425 and was called the Eagle of France 
and the Maul of Errorists. He was strenuous for con- 
demning John Hubs, and also for restraining the am- 
bition or the popes, and for reforming the church and 
preserving its liberties. His writings are very nume- 
rous and various, comprising commentaries on the 
Sentences of Lombard, on the study of the Scriptures, 
on the power of the popes, pious meditations, sermons, 
expositions of Scripture, the mode of electing popes, 
the authority of cardinals, the reformation of the 
church, the connexion of astrology with theology, on 
the calendar, comments on Aristotle, &c. many of 
which have been published. — Mur. 

ti Thomas of Strasburg was a German, born at Stras- 
burg, an Augustinian eremite, a theologian of Paris, 
was made prior general of his order in 1345, and died , 
at Vienne, a.d. 1357. He wrote commentaries on the 
four Books of Sentences, and has left us the constitu- 
tion of his order and some other tracts. — Mur. 

Of all these [scholastic doctors] tnereisan account 
given in the Hist.de V Eg Use Gallicane , tome xiv p. II, 
12, &c. [Gregory de Rimini was an Italian, born at 
Rimini, an Augustinian eremite, a Parisian doctor oi 
theology, general of his order a.d. 1357, and died the 
year after at Vienne. He wrote on the first two books 
of the Sentences, commentaries on the epistles of Paul 
and on the epistle of James, a tract on usury, amd>$om? 
others. — Mur , , < ^ 
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Siffrid, a presbyter of Meissen In Saxony, a.o. 1307- 
He wrote a Chronicle from the creation to a.d. 1307, a 
large part of which Is in Pistorius, Script. Germ. 

Nicolaus Trivet, an English Dominican monk, born 
in Norfolk, studied at London, Oxxord, and Paris, and 
was a prior of his order in London where he died a.d. 
1326, nearly 70 years old He w*ote Annals of Eng- 
land from a.d. 1135 to 1307 (in D’Achery’s Spicilegium , 
tom. viiL), and commentaries on Augustine’s Cimtas 
Dei, published, Toulouse, 1488, and Venice, 1489. 

Malachy, an Irish Franciscan monk and theologian 
of Oxford, a.d. 1310, and chaplain to the king. He 
wrote De Vmeno Peccatorum Mortalium deque Reme- 
.diis ipsorum , published, Paris, 1518. 

William Durant, nephew to Dwrandus Speculator, 
bishop of Mende in France, by whom he was educated. 
He was distinguished as a theologian and jurist, and 
was made canon, archdeacon, and a.d. 1296 bishop of 
Mende. In the year 13 11 he wrote h ii famous tract De 
Mode celebrandi Generalis ConcilU, ed. Paris, 1635, 4to, 
and 1671, 8vo* He expelled the Jews from his diocese 
in 1312 and died in 1328. 

Marlnus Sanutus or Sanudo, surnamed Tursellus, a 
Venetian patrician. He first constructed a church 
orgatr called in Italian Torsello , whence his surname. 
He was a great traveller, and visited Cyprus, Armenia, 
Alexandria, Rhodes, Palestine, and was at various 
European courts. He wrote between a.d. 1306 and 
1322 Secreta Fidelium Crude super Terra Sanctes lie- 
cuperatione et Conservation e, in three parts ; in the first 
he proposes means for subduing the Saracens, in the 
second, the manner in which the Christian crusaders 
should conduct the enterprise, and in the third, the 
way to preserve Palestine when conquered, and also 
gives the history and geography of that country. This 
work, with twenty-two epistles of Marinus, nearly fills 
the second volume of Bongarsius, Gesta Dei per Francos, 
Hanov. 1611, fol. 

Alexander de St. Elpidio D.D. an Italian and Augus- 
tinian monk, general of his order from 1312 to 1325, 
when he was made archbishop of Ravenna. He wrote 
by order of the pope a tract De Jurisdictione Imperii 
et Auctoritate Summi Pont fids, published, Rimini, 
1624. 

V, italic a Furno, a Frenchman, a Franciscan, cardi- 
nal a.d. 1312, died at Avignon, a.d, 1327. He opposed 
the Spirituals, and wrote mystical expositions or the 
Proverbs, the Gospels, the Apocalypse, and various 
portions of the whole Bible. 

Hugo Pratensis or de Prato Florido, born near Flo- 
rence, a Dominican and a celebrated preacher. He died 
a.d. 1322, and left sermons for the Sundays and others 
lor the holy days through the year, also a Lent sermon. 

Porchetus Salvaticus, a Carthusian monk of noble 
Italian birth, supposed to have lived about a.d. 1315. 
He wrote a confutation of the Jews, borrowing much 
from Raymund Martini’s Pugio Fidei, Paris, 1520, fol. 

Ubertinus de Cassalis, an Italian Franciscan, leader 
of the Spirituals from a.d. 1312 to 1317, then became a 
Benedictine in Brabant, and at last it is said a Carthu- 
sian. In the year 1321 he gave to the pope his famous 
Responsio area Qvastionem de Pauper tate Christi et 
Apostolorum, namely, that to say Christ possessed any 
property in the common and worldly manner was here- 
tical ; but not so, to say he held possessions in the usual 
spiritual manner. It is extant in Wadding’s Annales 
Minor, tom. iii, ad ann. 1321, and still better in Baluze, 
Miscellanea , tom. i. p. 292, 307. 

John of Naples, a Dominican divine, doctor of theo- 
logy at Paris, and a zealous follower of Thomas 
Aquinas, a.d. 1315. His Quastiones varies Philosophi- 
cal et Theologica , were printed at Naples, 1618, foL 

John XXII. pope a.d. 1316 to 1334, has left us more 
than 400 epistles and bulls, besides his Extravagantes , 
which are in the Corpus Juris Canonic »• 

Albert of Padua, an Augustinian eremite, teacher of 
theology, and preacher at Paris, where he died a.d. 
1328. He has left many printed sermons, and exten- 
sive MS. commentaries on the Scriptures. 

James of Lausanne, a French Dominican monk, 
^theologian of Paris, a.d. 1317, provincial of his order 
for France, and bishop of Lausanne, a voluminous and 
diffuse writer. His twelve books of Morals and various 
. sermons have been printed. His commentaries on the 
Scriptures remain in manuscript. 

Bertrand de Turre, a French Franciscan monk, arch- 
bishop of Salerno 1319, a cardinal 1320, general of his 
order by papal appointment in 1328, died 1334. Several 


of his sermons were printed, but others, as well as his 
commentaries on the Sentences of Lombard, slumber 
in manuscript. 

Thomas Morus or de la Moor, an English knight of 
the household of king Edward II. under whom he 
served in his Scotoh wars. He flourished about a.d. 
1320, and wrote a history of the reign of Edward II, 
from a.d. 1307 to 1326. He composed it in French and 
had it translated into Latin by Walter Baker. It is 
printed among the Scriptores Anglici, Lond. 1574, fol. 

Albertinus MuhSatus, an Italian historian and poet 
of Padua, who died a.d. 1320. He wrote De Gesth 
Henrici Vll. Germanor. Imperatoris , and several 
poems, printed at Venice, 1635, fol. 

John Bassolis, a Scotch Franciscan and disciple of 
Duns Scotus. He lectured on the Sentences at Rheims 
a.d. 1313, and at Mechlin a.d. 1322. His commenta- 
ries or lectures on the four books of Sentences and some 
miscellaneous pieces were printed, Paris, 1517, fol. 

Bernard Guido, a French Dominican monk, born 
near Limoges, 1261, became a monk 1280, was succes- 
sively prior of Albi 1294, of Carcassone 1297, of Castres 
1299, and of Limoges 1303, was appointed Inquisitor 
against the Albigenses 1305, represented his order at 
the papal court 1312, was papal legate to Italy 1316, 
bishop of Tuy 1323, and of Lodeve 1324, and died 1331. 

He wrote a concise history of the establishment of the 
Grandirnontensians and some others (in Labbe’s Btb- 
botk. Non. Manus tom. ii.), Gesta Comitnm Tholosano - 
rum (Toulouse, 1623, fol.) Lives of various saints, 
lives of popes, &c. never printed. 

Peter Bertrand, a distinguished French jurist, coun- 
sellor, bishop, and cardinal, who died a.d. 1349. He 
composed a tract, De Jurisdictione Ecclesiastica (de- 
fending the rights of the Gallic church against Peter 
de Cuneriis, ed. Paris. 1495, 4to), and another, De Ori- 
gine et Usu Jurisdictionum. Both are in the JBiblioth . 
Pair. torn. xxvi. 

Peter of Dulsberg, a priest and a Teutonic knight. 
He composed, a.d. 1326, his Chronicon Prussia, or his- 
tory of the Teutonic order from its foundation a.d. 
1190 to 1326, continued by another hand to a.d. 1435, 
edited with notes and dissertations by Hartknoch, J ena, 
1679, 4to. ’ , 

Gerhard Odonis, a French Franciscan, general of his 
order in 1329, died in 1349. He wrote commentaries 
on Aristotle’s Ethics, and the OfjZtium de Stigmatibus 
S. Francisd, still used by that fraternity. 

John Canon or Canonicus, an English Franciscan 
theologian, who studied at Oxford and Paris under 
Scotus, and lectured at Oxford till his death. He flou- 
rished a.d. 1239, and wrote commentaries . on the 
Sentences, Lectura Magistrates , Quastiones Disputata , 
and on Aristotle’s eight books of physics, all printed 
at Venice, 1492 and 1516. 

Petrus Paludanus, a French Dominican theologian 
and preacher, became a licentiate at Paris 1314, was 
made titular patriarch of Jerusalem about a.d. 1330, 
and died in 1 342. He wrote commentaries on the four 
books of Sentences, of which those on the third and 
fourth books were printed at Paris, 1530, 2 vols. folio ; 
also sermons, a treatise on ecclesiastical power, and 
another on the right of the Franciscans to hold pro- 
perty, besides several works never published. 

Guido de perpiniano, D.D. a Spanish Carmelite, 
studied at Paris, became general of his order 1318, 
bishop of Majorca 132 1 and afterwards of Perpignan. He 
wrote Summa de Haresihus Omnibus et earum Confu- 
tationibus (ed. Paris, 1528, fol. and Cologne, 1631), a 
Harmony and Commentary on the four Gospels (ed. 
Cologne, 1631), besides a Commentary on the Decretum 
of Gratian, yet in manuscript. _ . 

Adamus Goddamus or Waddham, D.D. an English 
Franciscan of Norwich, professor at Oxford, died 1358. 
His commentary on the sentences was published, Pans, 

5 Walter Hemmingford, an English regular Augusti- 
nian canon of Gisburn near Clives in Yorkshire, where 
he died a.d. 1358. He wrote History of the reigns of 
the Kings of England from a.d. 1066 to 1313, among 
the Eistoria Anglica Scriptores Quinque , Oxon. 1687, 

f ° Ludolphus Saxo, of Saxon origin, a Dominican and 
then a Carthusian, a pious man and good writer, flou- 
rished a.d. 1340. His life of Christ has been often 
printed, e.g. Paris, 1589, and also his Commentary on | 
the Psalms of David, iu which he follows the spiritual 
sense : ed. Lyons. 1540. 
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CENTUKY XIV. 


Monaldua. a Dalmatian of Justinianople, a Francis- 
can and archbishop of Benevento, died about a. d. 1332. 


John Honsemius, a canon, and teacher at Liege, 
a.d. 1348. He continued iEgidius’ History of the 


His Sttmma Caswim Conscientioe , called Aurea and bishops of Liege, from a.d. 1247 to 1348. 


Monaldina was published, Lyons, 1516, 8vo. 


John Becan, a canon of the church of Utrecht, a d 


Bartholomew of St. Concordia, a Dominican monk 1350. He wrote a chronicle of the church and bishops 
of Pisa, died 1347. Hi«* Sumrm Casunm Conscienlue of Utrecht, and of the counts of Holland, from St. 
(written in 1318), and his Seimones Quadrigesimales, Willibrordto a.d. 1346, which was continued by Wil- 


were both printed Lyons, 1519, 8vo. 

Thos. Walleis, a Welchman, Dominican, and theolo- 
gian of Oxford, often confounded with Thos. Jorsius, 


Ham Hedam, dean of Harlaem, to a.d. 1524. both 
printed, Utrecht, 1643, fol. 

Albericus de Rosate, an Italian doctor of canon law, 


an Englishman and cardinal who died in 1311. He a.d. 1350. He wrote Dictionanum Juris Cimlis et 
maintained before the papal court at Avignon a.d. Canonld, ed. Venice, 1573, 1601, commentaries on the 
1332, that deceased saints are admitted to the iznm«- Liber sextus DecretnUum , De Testibus , and other 
diate vision of God. and accused John XXIX. of hereby tracts. 

on this subject. His Articuli Hcereticales and Libellus Eoger of Conway or Connovius, D.D. an English* 
De Theoria Prcedicandi, have been published. Franciscan, educated at Oxford, and provincial of his 

Richard Buriensis, born at St. Edmundsbury, Suffolk, order for England. In the dispute between the men- 
educated at Oxford, tutor to Edward III. bishop of dicants and the regular clergy, respecting the right to 
Durham a.d. 1333, chancellor of England 1334, lord hear confessions a.d. 1350, Eoger appeared in behalf 
treasurer 1336, died 1345, aged 59. He founded a of his order in a work, De Confess ionibus per Regu- 
library at Oxford, and wrote a.d. 1344, Philobiblion, lares audiendis, published by Goldast, Monarch . 
seu Liber de Amore Librorum et Bibliothecarum lnsti- tom. ii. 

tutione, frequently printed, e.g. Oxon. 1599, 4to. Petrus de Columbario, cardinal bishop of Ostia, sent 

Benedict XII. pope a.d. 1334—1342, has left us many by the pope to anoint and crown the emperor Charles 
epistles and bulls. _ # IV. at Rome ; of which mission he wrote the history, 

Simon Fidatus de Cassia, an Italian Augustinian entitled Bistoria Itineris Romani , in Labb&’s Biblioth. 
monk, abbot at Florence a.d. 1335, till his death in > Nov. Manus, tom i. p. 354. 

1348. Distinguished for sanctity, and as a preacher, Nicolaus Eymericus, a Spanish Dominican, Inquisi- 
he wrote Enarrationes Evangelical Veritatis seu de tor general for Aragon, 1356, chaplain and supreme 
G<’stis Domini Saloatoris, ed. Cologne, 1540, fol. a tract judge at Avignon in 1371, died in 1399. His Direc- 
De B. Virgine, another De Speculo Crucis , and several torium Inquisitorum, with the notes of Francis Pegna, 
epistles . was published, Venice, 1595, fol. Rome, 1578 and 1587. 1 

Gulielmus de Baldensel, a knight of Jerusalem, com- Ranulph Higden or Hikeden, or of Chester, an Eng- 
posed a d 1337 his Bodoeporicon, or Journal of his lish Benedictine monk of Chester, who died a.d. 
travels m the Holy Land, published by Canisius, Lection. 1 363, having been a monk 64 years. He compiled a um- 
Antiq, tom. v. par. ii. p. 96. versa! history from the creation to a.d. 1357, entitled 

Arnaldus Cescomes, archbishop of Tarragona, a.d. Polychronicon . This history John deTrevisa translated 
1337, wrote Epistolae Dues de. Saracenis ab Jtlispania into English, a.d. 1387, and that translation, with 
oeUendis , extant in Baluze, Miscell. tom. ii. some amendment of the style, was printed by William 

Richard Hampolus, D.D. an Augustinian eremite of Caxton, Lond. 1482, fol. 

Yorkshire, who died a.d. 1349. He wrote a tract Alphonsus Vargas, a Spanish Augustinian eremite, 
on Repentance, and brief expositions of the Psalter, a doctor of Paris, bishop of Badajos and archbishop of 
the canticles of the Old Testament included in the Seville, where he died a.d. 1359. His commentary on 
public offices, on the 20th Psalm, on the Lord’s prayer, the first book of the Sentences was printed, Venice, 
the Apostles’ and the Athanasian creeds, some parts of 1490, and his Qucestiones m Aristotelis hbros tres de 
Solomon’s Songs, the Lamentations, some chapters of Anima, Venice, 1566. 

Job, &c. which are in the Biblioth. Patr . tom. xxvi. Thomas Stubbs or Stobseus, D.D. an English Domi- 
Robert Holkat of Northampton, a Dominican, and nican monk of York, who flourished a.d. 1360, and 
professor of theology at Oxford, died a.d. 1359. He died after 1.373. He wrote the lives or a chronicle of 
wrote a commentary on the Sentences (ed. Lyons, the archbishops of York, from St. Pauhnus, the first 
1497, fol. 1510, 4to), Morahtates pulchrce Bistoriarum archbishop, to the year 1373, published among the 
(ed. Paris, 1510, 8vo), 213 Lectures on the Book of the Scnptores Decern Anglice , Lond. 1652, fol. 


Wisdom of Solomon (ed. Venice, 1509, 1586, fol.) Lec- 
tures on the Canticles and Seven Chapters of Ecclesi- 


John Calderinus, a famous canonist of Bologna, 
a.d. 1360, who wrote several works on canon law, pub- 


astes (ed. Venice. 1509), Commentaries on the Book Ushed in the ICth century. 

of Proverbs (ed. Paris, 1515;, a tract on the imputa- Peter Berchorius, a Benedictine monk, born at Poic- 
bility of Sin, and Conferences on the Sentences, &c. tiers, and abbot at Paris, where he died a.d. 1362. He 
(ed. Lyons, 1479, fol. 1518). Several other of his wrote Dictionarium seu Repertorium morale Bibhcum, 
works are still in manuscript. (containing numerous biblical words and phrases, 

Philip de Monte Calerio, a Franciscan, first at Tou- alphabetically arranged and explained, for the use of 
louse and then at Padua; flourished a.d. 1340. His practical religion), Rectonum Morale Utriusque Testa 
Condones Dominicales totius anni (abridged), and menti, (containing tropological and allegorical exposi- 
Quadrigesimale, Condones de Euchanstia, and Ser- tions of nearly the whole bible); and Inductorium 


mones de Sanctis, were published, Lyons, 1515. 


Morale. The three works have been frequently 


Henry de Urimaria or De Trimaria, a German printed, e.g. Cologne, 1620, 3 vols. fol. 

Augustinian eremite, and doctor of theology at Paris, Bartholomew de Glanvilla, an English Franciscan, 
flourished a.d. 1340, and was distinguished for his who studied at Oxford, Paris, and Rome, flourished 
piety and his liberality. He wrote additions to the a d. 1360, and wrote Opus de Proprietatibus Rerum seu 
Books of Sentences, on a Fourfold Instinct, and several Allegoriarum ac Tropologiarum in Utrumque Testa - 
\ sermons, published, Cologne, 1513, Paris, 1514. mentum (on the figurative language of the bible), pub- 

I Lupoldus Babenbergius, a noble German, a jurist, lished with some other pieces frequently, e.g. Paris, 
f ‘ professor of civil and canon law, and bishop of Bam- 1574, 4to. 

; beig a»d. 1340. His tracts, De Zela Veterum Regum Nicolaus Oresmius or Orem, the coryphseus of the 
; et Germania Prindpum, and De Junbus Regni Parisian doctors in his time, tutor to the dauphin, 

^^onvwere published, Paris, 1540, Cologne, 1564, rector of the Gymnasium of Navarre, dean of Rouen 
r ^ . in 1361, and bishop of Lisieux in 1377. He died about 

J or Pelagius Alvarus, a Spanish a.d. 1384, In the year 1363 he preached a sermon 

studied at Bologna, Pisa, and Paris before the pope and cardinals, in which he boldly 
. • was penitentiary in 1332, and after- attacked their vices (ed. by Flaccus Illyricus, Catalogue 

■ in-^ortugal. He wrote De Planctu Testium Veritatis, p; 512). He wrote De Mutatume 

, & umma . Theologies , (ed. Monetae, de Sphcera, and translated the .Scriptures 

u «nqo thejr works never, printed. into French, and also Aristotle’s Ethics, some works 

i ' Augustinian of Cicero, and some of Petrarch. 

I35 °* Hainricus, a German monk of Rebdorf about a.d, * 

winch 1362, wrote Annals of Germany from a.d. 1295 to 
of , 1363, published by Fxeher, Bistlr. German. Francfi 

latter in 1556* . ■ }Saint:Brigitta..a Swedish lady 
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her childhood. She persuaded her husband to become 
a monk, while she became a nun in Spain and estab- 
lished the new order of St, Saviour. She had many 
visions and revelations. These led her to Rome, to 
Palestine, Sicily, &c. She died a.d. 1373, and was 
canonized a.d. 1391. She wrote Renelationes , a Rule 
fcr her order, dictated by Christ himself, several dis- 
courses and orations, besides additional revelations, all 
printed frequently, eg. Cologne, 1628, 2 vols. fol. 

St. Catharina, an Italian lady, who early became a 
Dominican nun, was famed for her visions and revela- 
tions, by which she guided even popes and cardinals 
whom she addressed with freedom. She died a.d. 
*1380, aged 33, and was canonized a.d. 1461. She 
wrote Dialogues on Providence (ed. Venice, 1611, 8vo), 
364 epistles (printed in Italian, Venice, 1506, fol. and 
in French, Paris, 1644, 4to), several orations, trans- 
lated into Latin, published, Ingolst 1583, and Divina 
Doctrina Data per Personam Mterni Patris Intellectui 
Loquentis , translated into Latin by Raymund de Vi- 
neis, and published, Cologne, 1553, fol. 

Philip Ribotus, a Spanish Carmelite monk, who 
flourished a.d. 1368, was provincial of his order for 
Catalonia, and died a.d. 1391. He wrote Speculum 
Carmelitarum , in which he describes the establishment, 
progress, privileges, and history of his order, printed 
Antw. 1680, fol. He also wrote sermons and epistles. 

Philip de Leidis, a Dutch jurist, counsellor to the 
count of Holland, vicar to the bishop of Utrecht, died 
1386, wrote T> art at its de Reipublicee cm a et sorte 
Principtmtium, printed, Leyden, 1516, fol. 

Gerhard Magnus or Groot in his native language, 
born at Daventer, studied theology at Paris, was a 
canon of Utrecht and Aix-la-Chapolle, became a regu- 
lar canon, and established several houses of that order 
He died a.d. 1370, aged 44. His three tracts, Protes- 
tatio de Veridica Prasdicatione, Conduits et pi onosita, 
and De Studio Sacror. Librorum, are usually published 
with the works of Thomas &. Kempis. 

Philotheus Achillanus, a fictitious name assumed by 
some pious counsellor of Charles V. king of France, 
a.d. 1370, who wrote against the ambition and tyranny 
of the pope a work entitled, Somnium Viridami or De 
Potentate Regia et Sacerdotali , in form of a dialogue 
between a clergyman and a soldier, printed in Goldas- 
tus, Monarchies, tom. i. p. 58. 

Gallas, a German Cistercian, abbot of a monastery 
near Prague, a-D. 1370. He wrote a prolix work for 
the edification of his monks, entitled Malogranatum , 
printed 1481, 4to, and 1487, fol. 

Bartholomew Albizi or Albicus, a native of Pisa* 
and a Franciscan monk, who flourished a d. 1372, and 
died very aged, a.d. 1401. His book, entitled The Con- 
formities erf &t. Francis with the Life of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, was presented to the general convention of the 
Franciscans at Assisi, a.d. NS99, and approved by a 
unanimous vote; and the author was rewarded with 
the entire wardrobe of St. Francis. The work was 
printed at Bologna, 1590, fol. He also wrote The Con- 
formities (f the Blessed Virgin with our Lord Jesus 
Christ , on her life and praises, printed, Venice, 1596, 
fol. likewise Sermones Quadrigesimnles , Milan, 1 488, 4to, 

Boriaventura Baduarius, an Italian of Padua, who 
studied at Paris, became an Augustinian eremite, 
general of his order in 1377, a cardinal in 1378, was 
ften a papal legate, and was murdered at Rome a.d, 
386, or somewhat later. He wrote Speculum Beatce 
Maries, printed, Augsburg, 1476, 4 vols.; also com- 
mentaries on the four books of Sentences, Meditations 
on the life of Christ, &c. 

Matthew called Florilegus, a Benedictine monk of 
Westminster, a.d. 1377, who wrote Historiarum Flores , 
or Annals from the Creation to a.d. 1307, taken much 
from Matthew Paris, printed, Lond. 1567, fol. 

Albertus de Argentina or of Strasburg, where he 
was a doctor of divinity and perhaps a presbyter, and 
the bishop's legate to the pope. He wrote a Chronicle 
from a.d. 1270 to 1378, published (imperfect at Basil) 
entire by Urstisius, among the Scriptores Germanics , 
Francf, 1585 and 1670, tom. ii. p. 97 ; also the Life of 
Berthold, Bishop of Strasburg, from a.d. 1318 to 1353, 
printed with his Chronicle. 

William Thorn, an English Benedictine monk of 
Canterbury, a.d. 1380. He wrote a Chronicle of the 
* abbots of Canterbury from St. Augustine to a.d. 1397, 
printed with the Scriptores Decern Historic Angli- 
•ancp, Lond. 1652, fol. 

Michael Ancrianus, a Carmelite of Bologna, who 


studied at Paris, was general of his order from a.d. 
1381 to 1386, and died at Bologna a.d. 1416, He wrote 
a tolerable commentary on the Psalms, often printed, 
e.g. Lyons, 1673, also Commentaries on the Sentences, 
and some other works. 

Raymund Jordan, a regular Augustinian canon in 
the diocese of Bourges, who concealed himself under 
the name of Idiotes, He flourished a.d. 1381, and 
wrote seven books of contemplations (devotional), and 
several ascetic tracts, published, Paris, 1654,4to. 

John Tambacus, a German Dominican monk and 
abbot of Strasburg, and then rector of the school at 
Prague, master of the palace to the pope a.d. 1386, 
died atthe age of 80, the year unknown. He wrote Spe- 
culum Patientice, or De Consolations Theologies, printed 
Paris, 1493, &c. often. 

Marsilius ab Ingen, doctor at Paris, a canon at 
Cologne, and founder and first rector of the gymna- 
sium of Heidelberg, flourished a.d. 1384. and died in 
1394. He wrote commentaries on the Sentences, 
printed at Strasburg, a d, 1501. 

John de Burgo, D D. chancellor of the university 
of Cambridge, flourished a.d. 1385. He wrote Pupil/a 
Oculi , a book of instructions for clergymen in their 
functions ; printed, Pans, 1510, and elsewhere re- 
peatedly 

Peter Herontalius or De Herentalis, a canon and 
prior of a Prsemonstratensian convent in Brabant, 
flourished a.d. 1390. He compiled a Catena on the 
Psalms, printed, Rouen, 1504, 4to, and elsewhere re- 
peatedly, also a prolix commentary on the four gospels, 
never printed. 

Radulphus de Rivo, of Breda in Brabant, dean of 
Tungres, flourished a.d. 1390, and died at Rome a.d. 
1401. He wrote De Canonum Observantia (in the 
Biblioth. Patr. tom. xxvi.) and Histona de Rebu'i Ges - 
tis Trium Pontificum Leodiensirm (from a.d. 1347 to 
1386), in ChapeaviUe’s Rerum Leodiens . Histories, 
Liege, 1616, 4to, tom. iii. 

Gerhard of Zutphen, a regular clerk of St. Jerome, 
and distinguished for his piety, died a.d. 1398, aged.31, 
leaving two ascetic tracts, De Reformatione Irderiori, 
and De Spirituahbus Ascensiombus, in the Biblioth, 
Patr. tom. xxvi. 

William Wodford or Wilford, an English Francis- 
can, appointed by the council of London, a.d. 1396, to 
answer Wickliffe's Trialogus , which he did ih his 
Liber ad Thomam Archiep. Cantuariensem adoersus 
Articulos xviii. ex Wicklefi Trialogo excerpt os; extant 
in the Fasciculus Rerum Expetend. Cologne. 1535, fol. p. 
96. Several other tracts or his exist in manuscript. 

J ohn Bromyard of Hertfordshire, an English Domi- 
nican, theologian, and jurist, a doctor at Oxford, and 
professor of theology at Cambridge. He strenuously 
opposed Wickliffe in the council of London a.d. 1382, 
flourished a.d. 1390, and died after a.d. 1419- His Sum- 
ma Prcedicatornm treats of nearly every subject in eccle- 
siastical discipline in alphabetic order, printed, Venice, 
1586, 4to, Several other works of his exist in manuscript. 

Henry Knighton, an English canon regular of Lei- 
cester, who flourished a.d. 1395. His Chronicon de 
Enentibus Anglue, from a.d. 950 to 1395 (the second, 
third, and fourth books, from a.d. 1066 to 1377, are 
copied from Higden’s Polychronicon ), and his History 
of the Deposition of King Henry II. a.d. 1399, are 
extant among the Scriptores Decern Histories Angli- 
cance , Lond. 1652. 

Antonius de Butrin, a famous Italian jurist of Bo- 
logna and Ferrara, who flourished a.d. 1398, and died 
at Bologna a.d. 1408. He wrote commentaries on 
the five books of the Decretals (ed. Venice, 1578, vii. 
vol. fol.) and several other works on canon and civil law. 

Nicolas de Gorham of Hertfordshire, studied at Mer- 
ton College, Oxford, became a Dominican, went to 
Paris, was eminent for both learning and piety, and 
was provincial of his order for France. He probably 
lived about a.d. 1400. He wrote commentaries on ail 
the books of the New Testament, and sermons for the 
whole year, all printed by John Keerberg, Antw. 1617, 
1 620, in two vols. fol. 

Jacobus Magni, a Spanish Augustinian eremite of 
Toledo, distinguished for his knowledge of the scrip- 
tures and of the ancient theologians, confessor to 
Charles VII. king of France; he refused the arch- 
bishopric of Bourdeaux. He flourished about a.d. 
1400. His Sophologium seu Opus de Sermons et In- 
quisitions Divines Sapienties was printed* Lyons* 1495 
8vo. , . 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OP RELIGION ANB THEOLOGY. 

1. All who acquaint themselves with 
the history of these times must acknowledge 
the corrupt state of religion, both as theo- 
retically taught in the schools and as 
practically inculcated on the people. Almost 
no part of the Christian doctrine retained 
its native form and comeliness. And hence 
the Waldenses and all those who desired a 
reformation in religion and who separated 
from the Roman pontiff, though nowhere 
safe from the fury of the Inquisitors and 
the monks, yet could not by any means be 
suppressed. Many of these people, after 
witnessing the destruction of an immense 
number of their brethren at the stake and 
by other forms of execution, fled from 
Italy, France, and Germany, into Bohemia 
and the neighbouring countries, and after- 
wards became amalgamated with the Huss- 
ites and other dissentients from the Romish 
community. 

2. At the head of the expositors of the 
Bible stands Nicolaus He Lyra, who ex- 
plained the books of both the Old Testament 
and the New far better than was usual in 
that age; yet he succeeded better on the 
Old Testament than on the New, because 
he was familiar with Hebrew but not with 
Greek. 1 The others who undertook this 
office were servile imitators of their prede- 
cessors. For they either collected flowers 
from, the ancient doctors, or neglecting 
the literal import of. the Scriptures drew 
from them by forced interpretations occult 
spiritual meanings. Those who desire to 
become acquainted with this exegetical art 
may consult the Moral Mirror of the whole 
Scriptures by Vitalis a Furno, or the 
Psalter spiritualized by Ludolphus Saxo. 
The philosophic divines who commented 
on the Scriptures often proposed and sci- 
entifically resolved questions of the most 
profound erudition, according to the views 
of that age. 

FrandscusXtonesQf Catalonia, bishop of Perpig- 
titular patriarch of Jerusalem, a.d. 1400. 

: wT pnbiS. ot mystie di7iaitJ ' whidi ha « 

Francisous Zabarella, an Italian of Padua, LL.D. a 
He rejected two bishop 
i BjKiSlSSJS abb ^y» but made cardinal a.d, 

k JJffiJrSpTT throu ? lk the council of Constance, and 
U17. He wrote comments on 
K other works on canon law, 

!; Juthoritate Imperatoris 

L sSBSLr* Index Expnrgatorius prohibits 
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3. In explaining and inculcating the 
doctrines of religion, most of the Greeks 
and Latins followed the principles of the 
Peripatetic philosophy. And the Greeks, 
by their intercourse with the Latins, seem 

: to have acquired some knowledge of the 
modes of teaching adopted in the schools 
of the Latins. The Greeks at the present 
day read in their own language* Thomas 
Aquinas and other distinguished scholastics, • 
whom Demetrius Cydonius and others of 
this century had translated from Latin into 
Greek. The Latins who adopted this mode 
of theologizing were immensely numerous ; 
the most distinguished of them for acumen 
were John Scotus, Durand of St. Por$ain, 
William Occam, and a few others. Here 
and there an individual also applied the 
light of Scripture and of tradition to the 
explanation of divine truth, but these were 

• overpowered and nearly silenced by the 
immense throng of the dialecticians. 

4. Yet there were not wanting pious and 
good men not only among the mystics but 
others likewise, who censured this hold 

1 manner of philosophizing on religious sub- 

• jects, and who endeavoured to draw the 
; attention of students in theology to the 

Holy Scriptures, and to the writings of the 
ancient fathers. Hence there were fierce 
disputes everywhere, but especially in the 
more distinguished universities, as those of 
Paris and Oxford, between the biblical 
theologians and the philosophical. The 
biblical party, though greatly inferior in 
numbers, sometimes gained the victory. For 
the philosophical divines, the most eminent 
of whom were mendicant monks, Domini- 
cans, and Franciscans, by philosophizing 
indiscreetly not unfrequently so distorted 
and misrepresented the principal doctrines 
of revealed religion, as to subvert them and 
to advance opinions manifestly impious and 
absurd. The consequence was that some 
had to abjure their errors, others sought 
their safety by flight, the books of some 
! were publicly burned, and others were 
thrown into prison.* But as soon as the 

J Simon, Creance de VEglise Orientate rnr la Trans- 
substantiation , p. 166. 

» See Bulseus, Hut. Acad. Paris, tom. iv. in many 
passages. In the year 1340 various opinions of the 
scholastic tribe respecting the Trinity and other sub- 
jects were condemned: p. 266, a.d. 1347 Jo de 
Mercuria and Hie. de Ultiricuria had to abjure iheir * 
P ‘ 298, 30 ? ; A * D * l348> one Simon was con- 
victed of very great errors, p. 322 ; a.d. 1354, Guido, 
an Augustinian, shared the same fate, p. 329 v and 
hkewise a.d. 1362, one Lewis, p. 374, and Jo. de Galore, 
y* 377 > and J 366, Dionys. Soullechat, p. 38. The 

same scenes took place at Oxford. See Wood’s AntiZ 
i-P- MS. m. &c. [The Btudent wonld do 
thoughwith caution, the third of Hamp- 
SSL on the , influence of scholastU 

treata4mt ot Trinitarfaa contro- 
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storm subsided, most of them now rendered 
more cautious returned to their former views, 
and oppressed their adversaries by various 
arts, depriving them of their influence, 
their profits, and their number of pupils. 

5. Moreover, the scholastic doctors or 
the philosophical divines had great contro- 
versies among themselves on various sub- 
jects. Abundant matter for these contests 
was supplied by that very acute English 
Franciscan John Duns Scotus, who being 
envious of the Dominicans attacked certain 
'doctrines of Thomas Aquinas, contending 
that they were untrue. The Dominicans 
united to defend the brother of their order, 
who was the oracle of the schools ; and on 
the other hand, the Franciscans gathered 
around Scotus as a doctor descended from 
heaven. Thus the two most powerful 
orders, the Dominicans and Franciscans, 
were again pitted against each other ; and 
those famous sects of the Scotists and 
Thomists were produced, which still divide 
the schools of the Latins. These schools 
disagree respecting the nature of divine 
co-operation, the measure of divine grace 
necessary to a man’s salvation, the unity of 
form in man [or personal identity], and 
many other subjects which cannot be here 
enumerated. But nothing procured Scotus 
greater glory than his defence and demon- 
stration, in opposition to the Dominicans, 
of what is called the immaculate conception 
of the Virgin Mary. 1 

6. In nearly every country of Europe 
lived and taught a great multitude of those 
called mystics. Some of them were good 
men and lovers of piety, who laboured to 
withdraw the minds of people from* cere- 
monies and to guide them to real virtue 
and the love of God. Such were (though 
not all equally wise) John Tauler, John 
Ruysbrock, Henry Suso, and Gerhard of 
Zutphen,* who must be acknowledged to 
have left us a considerable number of 
writings, suited to awaken pious emotions 
and to draw forth the soul towards God ; 
though they all laboured under some in- 
firmity of judgment, and were inclined to 
indulge their imaginations too far. But 
there were other mystics everywhere active, 
who were really beside themselves and 
actual fanatics ; who dreamed of an unin- 

1 See Wadding’s Ann ales Minor . tom. vi. p. 52, &c. 
[The doctrine of the immaculate conception of Mary 
was, that she herself was miraculously conceived and 
born out of the course of nature, so as not to be a par- 
taker of original sin. — Mur. 

. * Concerning these the reader may consult Poiret’s 
Biblfoth. Mysticorum [p. 108, 111, 146. — SchL"], and 
Arnold’s Bistory and Description of Mystic Theology 
[written in German, p. 395, 404, 414, 421]. Of 
Tauler and Suso, Echard treats particularly, Scrip- 
tores Preedic. tom. i. p. 653, 677. See also the Acta 
s 'anctor. Januar. tom. ii. p. 654. 


telligible extinction of all the powers and 
faculties of the soul, and a transition of the 
mind into the divine nature ; and who led 
away their adherents into a senseless kind 
of piety which bordered on licentiousness. 
So great was the extravagance of these 
people, that the more sober mystics them- 
selves detested their doctrine and warned 
their followers against it. 3 ’ 

7. Concerning those who gave particular 
attention to moral theology, it is not ne- 
cessary to say much, since their merit is 
nearly the same as that of those already 
mentioned. Yet two things may be noticed 
as illustrative of the state of this branch of 
theology. First, in this century a greater 
number than before collected and discussed 
what are called cases of conscience. The 
most noted of this class were Astesanus, an 
Italian, Monaldus, and Bartholomew of 
St. Concordia. This species of writing 
accorded well with the education given in 
the schools, which taught men not so much 
what to believe and how to live, as to 
question, to dispute, and to wrangle. 
Secondly, those who treated of the duties 
men owe to themselves and others, and who 
exhorted to the practice of them, were 
accustomed to derive arguments and illus- 
trations from the brutes. For they first 
explained the prominent characteristic# bf 
some animal, and then applied them to the 
life and conduct of men. Of this descrrptloU 
are John Nieder’s Formicarius , Thomas of 
Brabant’s treatise De Apibus, Hugo of S. 
Victor’s Bestiarium , Thomas WaTleis’ De 
Natura Bestiarum cum Moralizatione, and 
some others.* 

8. In most of the defenders of Chris- 
tianity we find nothin^ perspicuous, elegant, 
and praiseworthy. Yet Thomas Bradwar- 
dine, in his Book De Providentia , advances 
many ingenious and pertinent arguments 
in confirmation of the truth of religion^ in 
general. The Bye-salve of Faith against 

» John Ruysbrock Inveighs strongly against them, 
in his works published by Surius, p. 50, 378; and De 
Vera Contemplat. cap. xviii. p. 608, 

4 John Nieder belonged to the following century. He 
was a German of Suabia, a Dominican, a prior of Basle, 
an Inquisitor, and rector of the gymnasium of Vienne. 
He flourished a.d. 1431, and died a.d. 1438. Hisworks 
are, Consolatorium timoratce Conscientia (ed. Rome, 
1604, 8vo); Formicarius, sets Dialogus ad Vitam Chris- 
tianam exemplo conditionum Fonnicce Incitativus (ed. 
Douay, 1 604, 8 vq ); Prceceptorium (on the ten command- 
ments, ed. Douay, 1614, 8vo); Alphabetum Dvavni 
Amoris , De Modo ber^e Vivendi (ed. Rome, 1604, 8vo); 
De Reformations Religiosorum (Antwerp, 1611, 8vo); 
De Contractions, Mercatorum, and Sermons for the 
year. For Thomas of Brabant or Cantipratensis, 
see above p. 466, note 1. He flourished about the mid- 
dle of the preceding century. Hugo de S. Victor lived [ 
in the 12th century. See p. 412, note 1. His work, De r 
Bestiis , is in his Opp. tom. ii. p. 418 (ed. Rouen, 1648 t 
fol. ) Thomas Walleis is noticed among tho wfiters or 
this century, above, p. 512. — Mur. " 
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the Heretics (Collyrium Fidei contra Hsere- 
ticos),.by Alvarus Pelagius, does not equal 
the magnitude of the subject, though it 
shows him to be an honest and well-disposed 
man. The Jews were assailed by Porchetus 
Salvaticus in his Victory of the Faith, 
transcribed in great measure from Raymond 
Martini, and also Nicolaus Lyra. But they 
were both excelled by Theophanes, a 
Greek, in whose Books against the Jews 
and in his Agreement between the Old 
Testament and the New, are many things 
which are not contemptible. 

9. The contests between the Greeks and 
the Latins seemed at times to approach to 
an adjustment. For the Greeks, finding 
themselves to need the aid of the Latins in 
repelling the continually increasing power 
of the Turks, at times made a pretence of 
willingness to subject themselves to the 
demands of the Latins. In the year 1339 
Andronicus Junior sent Barlaam into the 
West to negotiate a peace in his name. In 
the year 1349 other Greek envoys came to 
Clement^ VI. to negotiate a treaty. In 
1356 a similar Greek embassy was sent to 
Innocent VI. at Avignon. In the year 
1367 the Grecian patriarch came in person 
to Rome to press the business;’ and in the 
year 1369 the emperor, John Palaeologus, 
came himself into Italy, published a con- 
fession of faith accordant with the views of 

! the pontiff, and laboured to conciliate the 
: friendship of the Latins. But the majority 
of the Greeks could never be persuaded to 
he silent and to submit themselves to the 
Romans, though some from interested mo- 
tives manifested a disposition to yield to 
the terms imposed on them. Hence this 
century was spent amidst strifes and vain 
negotiations for peace. 1 

10. In the year 1384 a violent contest 
arose at Paris between the university and 
the Dominican fraternity. John de Monte- 
sono, a native of Aragon, a Dominican arid 
professor of theology, by direction and in 
the name of his order, publicly denied that 
the Virgin Mary was conceived without sin 
of stain, and maintained that such as be- 
lieved in her immaculate conception sinned 
against religion and the faith. The corn- 
moth^ arose from this transaction 
\Tm<$Mmsss have subsided, if John had 

asseverations in stronger 
r^ggl ^^^ tetnage in a public discussion 
consequence was, that 

, Mum, |2|’ 

: 328, 403, 407 4$ 348,380, 


whole university, condemned both this and 
some other opinions of Montesono. For 
the university of Paris, influenced especially 
by the arguments of John Duns Scotus, 
had almost from the beginning of the cen- 
tury publicly adopted the doctrine of the 
sinless conception of the Holy Virgin. 3 
The Dominicans with Montesono appealed 
from the decision of the university to Cle- 
ment VII. resident at Avignon ; for they 
maintained that St. Thomas himself was 
condemned in the person of his fellow- 
Dominican. But before the pontiff had 
passed sentence the accused fled from the 
court of Avignon, and revolted to the party 
of the rival pontiff, Urban VI. who resided 
at Rome; and he was therefore excom- 
municated in his absence. Whether the 
pontiff approved the judgment of the uni- 
versity of Paris is uncertain. The Domi- 
nicans deny it, and maintain that Montesono 
was excluded from the church merely on 
account of his flight ; s though there are 
many who assert that his sentiments were 
also condemned. As the Dominicans would 
not abide by the decision of the university 
respecting their companion, they were in 
the year 1389 excluded from the university, 
and were not restored to their former 
standing till the year 1404.* 

CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OP RITES AND CEREMONIES. 

1. The alterations and enlargements of 
the sacred rites will be dispatched in a few 
words, because the subject affords matter 
far too extensive to be compressed into the 
narrow space here allotted to it. The first 
thing worthy of notice is that Clement VI. 
in the year 1350, in compliance with the 
request of the citizens of Rome, reduced the 
period of the Jubilee to fifty years, which 
Boniface VIII. had directed to be kept 
only every hundredth year.® He could give 
a plausible reason to such as might ask one. 
For the Jews it is well known kept every 
fiftieth year as a sacred jubilee; and the 
Roman pontiffs were always willing to copy 
after them in whatever related to the hier- 
archy and to magnificence. But Urban 1 
VI. Sixtus VII. a nd others, who subse- 

* See Wadding, ubi supra , tom. yi. p. 52, &c. 

; See E chard’s Scriptores Pieedicator. tom. i. p. 691. 

* Bulseus, Hist. Acad . Paris, tom. iy. p 599, 618, 

638 ; Baluze, Vita Pontif. Avenion. tom. i. p. 521, tom 
u. p. 992, &c.; Argentre, Collectio Judieior . de Novi's 
Errorto. tom. i. p. 61? Longueval, Hist, de I'Eglise 
Galhcane, tome adv. p. 347, &e. * 

* Baluze, Vita Pontif. Averaon. tom. 1 p. 247, 287. 1 

312, 887; Muratori, Antiq. Ttal. tom. iii. p. 344, 481, 
fl c ; L Clement alleged. that few persona lived so long 
as a hundred years, and of conran 
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quently assigned a much shorter period for 
the recurrence of this salutary and gainful 
year, would have found more difficulty in 
satisfying the demand for sufficient reasons 
for such inconstancy. 1 

2. Innocent Y. commanded Christians to 
observe festal days in memory of the spear 
which pierced the Saviour’s side, of the 
( nails which fastened him to the cross, and 
of the crown of thorns which he wore at his 
death.* This was indeed absurd, yet it 
may in some measure be overlooked consi- 
dering the ignorance of the times. But no 
honest and well-informed man can readily 
excuse the conduct of Benedict XII. in 
giving his sanction to the senseless fable of 
the Franciscans, respecting the impressing 
of the marks of the wounds of Christ upon 
the body of their chief and founder by the 
almighty power of God, by ordaining a 
festival to commemorate the event. John 
XXII. besides sanctioning many other 
superstitious things, ordered Christians to 
annex to their prayers the words in which 
Gabriel saluted the Virgin Mary. 

CHAPTER V. 

HIST OUT OF HERESIES. 

1. The Hesychasts, or as they may be 
called in Latin the Quietists, gave the 
Greeks much employment. Barlaam, a 
native of Calabria, a monk of the order of 
St. Basil $nd afterwards bishop of Geraci 
in Calabria, travelling over Greece to in- 
spect the conduct of the monks, found not 
a few things among them which were re- 
prehensible; but m none of them more 

1 Manifestly the pontiffs could offer no adequate 
reason for their limitations of the period, yet they could 
frame some excuse. The real cause, which they wisely 
conceal, was their own emolument. But a centennial 
jubilee, how few popes could it make happy ! Even 
one of fifty fears few could live to see. Gregory XL 
therefore thought of shortening the period still more, 
notwithstanding the anathema pronounced by his pre- 
decessors against such as should make innovations 
upon it. He wished to limit the jubilee to every thirty- 
third year, but death frustrated his purpose. Urban 
Yl. intended to execute this design, but he also died 
before he had accomplished it. Boniface IX. first 
attained the object. The concourse of people however 
was not great at this jubilee, because the adherents of 
his rival pope would not go to Rome. But he devised 
! a remedy. He first instituted the secondary jubilee, 
and also sent out hawkers of indulgences everywhere, 
offering his indulgences cheap to those who were unable 
to come to Rome. The regular jubilee was fixed to 
every 33d year, on the ostensible ground that Christ in 
making atonement for the human race lived thirty- 
three years on the earth. But the period of thirty-three 
years was still a long time. Paul II. therefore ordered 
that the festival should be kept every twenty-five years. 
Yet the benefit of his alteration he was compellsd by 
death to resign to his successor, Sixtus IV. A more 
frequent recurrence of the jubilee no one has ventured 
to ordain. See Cramer’s Fortsetzung der JSossuet , &c. 
vol. v. p. 426, &c. — Von Ein. 

* See Seelen’s Diss. de Festo Lancets et Clavorum 
Christi ,* Baluze, Vites Pontif. sfvenian. tom. i. p. 328, 
\nd his Miscellanea , tom. i, p. 417. 


than in the Hesychasts at Mount Athos in 
Thessaly, who were mystics or more per- 
fect monks, who sought for tranquillity of 
mind and the extinction of all the passions 
by means of contemplation. For these 
Quietists, in accordance with the prescrip- 
tion of their early teachers, who said there 
was a divine light, hid in the soul, seated 
themselves daily in some retired corner, 
and fixed their eyes steadfastly for a consi- 
derable time upon the middle of their belly 
or navel ; and in that situation they boasted 
that a sort of divine light beamed forth 
upon them from the mind itself, which dif- 
fused through their souls wonderful de- 
light,. 8 When asked what kind of light this 
was, they answered that it was the glory 
of God ; and they appealed for illustration 
to the light which appeared at the transfi- 
guration of Christ. Barlaam, who was 
ignorant of the customs of mystics, regarded 
this as absurd and fanatical; and to the 
monks who followed this practice he applied 
the names of Massalians and Euehites, 
and also the new name of ’O pcpaXo'^vyot, 
Navel-souls. On the other hand Gregory 
Palamas, archbishop of Thessalonica, de- 
fended the cause of the monks against Bar- 
laam. 4 

2. To put an end to this contest a coun- 
cil was held at Constantinople a.h. I $14, 
in which the emperor Andronicus junior 
and the patriarch presided. Here the monks 


* There is no reason to be surprised at this account 
or to question its correctness. For among the pre- 
cepts or rules of all those in the East who teach men 
how to withdraw the mind from the body and to unite 
it with God, or inculcate what the Latins call a con- 
templative and mystic life, whether they are Christians 
or Mohammedans or Pagans, there is this precept, viz. 
that the eyes must be steadily fixed every day for some 
hours upon some particular object; and that whoever 
does this will be rapt into a kind of ecstasy, and being 
thus united to God will see wonderful things, and will 
enjoy pleasures which words cannot express. See what 
Kaempfer states concerning the monks and mystics of 
Siam, in his Historia Japonice , tom. i. p. 30 ; and the 
account of those of India, by Bernier, Voyages , tome ii. 
p. 127., Indeed I can easily believe that those who con- 
tinue long in such a posture of the body, will see and 
perceive what no sane and sober person can see and 
feel. For they must neopssarily fall into a disordered 
and bewildered state of mind ; and the images repre- 
sented by the imagination in this unnatural state will 
form strange combinations. And this will be the more 
certain effect, because the same injunction which 
requires the eyes to be long fixed immoveably on 
one object forbids those people who wish to behold 
God all use of their reason during the time. I have 
said that those in the eastern countries who seek such 
intercourse with God enjoin upon themselves this sin- 
gular suspension of intellect and reason ; but I might 
add that very many of the Latins of the mystic class 
observe the same, and enjoin the observance of it on 
their disciples. And hence it is that persons of this 
description sometimes relate to us so many visions, 
destitute of all rationality and truth. But this is not ' 
the place to enlarge on these prodigies. 

4 Concerning both, of these famous men, Barlaam and | 
Gregory Palamas, see, besides others, Fabricna, Biblwth. 
Grceca, tom. x. p. 247, &c< and 454, &c. See notices 
above* p. 48*7, note 2, andp. 508, note 5. — Mttr , ' , ' v , 

-ft» 
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with Palamas at their head were victorious; 
Barlaam was condemned, and leaving Greece 
he returned to Italy. Not long after ano- 
ther monk, Gregory Aeindynus, renewed 
the controversy, for he denied what Pala- 
mas had maintained, namely, that God 
dwells in an eternal light distinct from his 
essence, and that this was the light seen 
by the disciples on Mount Tabor. The 
dispute was now no longer concerning the 
monks [or the Hesychasts], but concerning 
the Taboritic light and the nature of God. 
This Gregory [Aeindynus] was also con- 
demned as a follower of Barlaam in ano- 
ther council at Constantinople. There 
were several subsequent councils on this 
subject, among which was the distinguished 
one held in 1351, in which the Barlaamites 
and their friends were so severely censured 
that they gradually became silent, and left 
Palamas victorious. It was the opinion of 
Palamas, who came off conqueror in this 
combat, that God is surrounded by an eter- 
nal light which is distinct from his nature 
or essence, and which he called God’s 
svsgysKx, or operation, and that it was this 
light which he permitted the three discir 
pies to behold on Mount Tabor. Hence he 
concluded that the divine operation is really 
distinct from his substance, and ho added 
that no one can become a partaker of the 
divine essence or substance itself ; but it is 
possible for finite natures to become par- 
takers of this divine light or operation. 
Those called Barlaamites on the contrary 
denied these positions, and maintained that 
the divine operations or attributes do not 
differ from the divine essence; and that 
there is no difference in fact, but only in 
our modes of conceiving them or in our 
thoughts, among all the things which are 
said to be in God. 1 

3. In the Latin church those papal 
ministers and judges, the Inquisitors, most 
industriously hunted out everywhere the 
> remains of the sects which opposed the 
Romish religion, namely, the Waldenses, 
the Cathari, the Apostoli, and many others. 

I Hence innumerable examples occur in the 

monuments of those times, of persons who 
were burned or otherwise cruelly put to 
death by them. But none of these oppo- 
sers of the church gave more trouble to 
the Inquisitors and the bishops than the 
Brethren and Sisters of the Free Spirit, 
who in Germany and the Low Countries 
went by the common name of Beghardi 
and Beghinas, and in other countries were 
called by other names. For this class of' 
people professing a sublime and austere 
kind of piety, and calling off men’s atten- 
tion from all external and sensible objects 
to an internal worship of God, easily 
gained the confidence of the honest, simple, 
and devout, and everywhere brought over 
multitudes to their views. And hence it 
was that so many persons of this character 
perished in the flames of persecution in 
Italy, France, and Germany, during this 
century. 

4. In no part of Germany was this sect 
more numerous than in the cities on the 
Rhine, and especially in Cologne. There- 
fore Henry I. archbishop of Cologne, pub- 
lished a severe ordinance against them, 
a.d. 1306 ; 2 and his example was followed 
by the prelates of Mentz, Treves, Worms, 
and Strasburg. 8 And as there were clever 
and subtle men among this class of people, 
the very acute John Duns Scotus was 
sent to Cologne in the year 1308, to dis- 
pute against them and confute them. 4 In 
the year 1310 Margaret Porretta, a cele- 
brated leader of this sect, was burned 
at Paris with one of the brethren. She 
had undertaken to demonstrate in a book 
she published, that the soul, when ab- 
sorbed in the love of God is free from all 
laws, and may gratify every natural pro- 
pensity without guilt. 6 Influenced by these 
and numerous other examples, the sove- 
reign pontiff, Clement V. in the general 
council of Vienne, a.d. 1311, published 
a special decree against the Beghardi 
and Beghinas of Germany; in which he 
states the opinions held by this party, 
imperfectly indeed, yet so far as to ren- 
der it clear they Were mystics and Breth- 
ren and Sisters of the Free Spirit. 6 Cle- 
ment published another decree in the 

I 1 She Cantacuzenus, Hutoria , lib. 11. c. 39, &c p. 

1 2®, &C. apd. the notes tjaere of Gregory [James] Pon- 
| gjp; Gregoras, Historic* Byzantina , lib. xi. c. 

\ \ in various other passages. Byt these 

many Particulars* Many docu- 
i controversy remain unpublished. 

Coisliniana, p. 150, 174, 
t ! yet a well-digested and accurate 

r „ mstb^b^^sc<j>i|inBv«r5y. Till we have the following 
! i -Platiusi Be Perpetua Comen- 

et Cccident. EcclesuB, lib. ii. cap. xxii. p. 

- ^teph. de ’Gracorl 

■ P. 381, «rc. m^:mchengesch. 

tfol, xxxiv. p, 431, K * 11 $ ’ ' 

. 

* See the Statute* Coloniensia, Colon. 1554, 4 to, p. 

58. [Harzheim, Concilia German, tom. iv. p. 99.— 

Schl, 

3 Jphannis, Scriptores Rerum Moguntinar. tom. iii. 
p. 289 ; Martene’s Thesaurus Anecd. tom. iv. p. 250, 

&c. [Harzheim, Condi. German, tom. iv. p. 139, 200, * 
234, 235, 407, 436, 438, 4$2, &c .—Sckl. 

4 Wadding's Annales Minor, tom. vi. p. 108, &c. 

5 D’Achery, Spicilegiwrrk, tom. iii. p. 63 ; Bale, Be . 
Scriptoribits Brifamids , cent. iv. No. 88, p, 367, Basil. 
1557, foL 

6 It is extant in the Corpus Juris Canon, among the 
Ctementmee, Eh. v. tit. iii. Be Batiretid*, cap, iii. p. 

108& f . . , , ' 
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same council, in which he suppressed 
the Beghinse of a far different class, 
namely, those who had previously been 
approved and who lived every where in 
established houses . 1 * 3 For the Brethren 
and Sisters of the Free Spirit had crept 
into roost of the convents of the Beguinse, 
and inculcated their mysterious and sublime 
views on those women who being capti- 
vated with these novelties, prated absurdly 
and impiously about the mysteries and the 
true worship of God.® 

5. The Brethren of the Free Spirit, 
oppressed by so many decrees and ordi- 
nances, endeavoured to descend from upper 
t<> lower Germany, and they actually 
migrated to several provinces of the latter. 
Westphalia alone they were not able to 
disquiet. For Henry, the archbishop of 
Cologne, assembled a council in 1322, and 
warned the bishops in his province of the 
impending danger; and they, by their 
great vigilance, prevented the entrance of 
any of these people into Westphalia. 8 
About the same time too, Walter, an 
eloquent man and distinguished for his 
writings, the leader and champion of the 
Beghardi (as they were called) living on 
the Bhine, having come from Mentz to 
Cologne, was there seized and burned. 4 * 
The death of this man was a great loss to 
the Brethren of the Free Spirit, yet it by 
no means effected their ruin. For it ap- 
pears from numerous testimonies that this 
class of people held clandestine meetings 


1 In the Carpus Juris Canon, Clementine, lib. lit. 
tit. xi. He Religiosis Homibus, cap. i. p. 1075, ed. 
Boehmer. 

* Hence in the German monuments of this age, we 
may often notice a distinction made between the repu- 
table and approved Beguinse, and the Beguinse of the 
sublime or free spirit, the former of whom adhered to 
the public religion, and the latter were corrupted by 
mystical opinions. 

3 Schatten’s Annates Paderbomenses , tom. ii. p. 249. 

4 Trithemius, Annate ? Hirsaugens. tom. ii. p. 155 ; 
Schatten’s Annates Paderborn. tom. ii. p. 350. This 
was the celebrated Walter, who so many ecclesiasti- 
cal historians tell ns was the founder of the sect of 
Lollhards, and a distinguished witness for the truth. 
These and other conclusions the learned writers deduce 
from the language of Trithemius ; Lohareus (thus it 
reads in my copy ; but I believe the true reading to be 
Lollhardus, which term Trithemius often uses in the 
manner common in his age, while treating of the sects 
which dissented from the church) autem iste Waltherus, 
nations Hollandinus, Latini sermonis parvam habebat 
natitiam. From these words I say those learned men 
infer that the name of the man was Walter, and his 
surname Lolhard; and hence they infer farther, that 
the sect of the Lollhards derived its name from him 
ays its founder. But it is clear from this and other 
passages of Trithemius, that Lolhardus was not his 
surname but an epithet of reproach, which was applied 
to all heretics who concealed the poison of error under 
the cloak of piety. This same Walter is called by 

Trithemius, a little before, Fratricellorum princeps. 

Yet the name Fratricelli he uses in a broader sense, 
or to include various sects. This Walter was a man 

devoted to mystic views, and a principal teacher among 

the Brethren of the Free Spirit along the Rhine. 


for # long time at (%logne, and in other 
provinces of Germany; and that w there 
were men atxiong thetti distinguish^’ f6r 
their learning and weight of character, 
among Whom, besides others*" was the cele- 
brated Henry Aycard or Eccard, a Saxon 
Dominican, and provincial of his order 
for Saxony, an acute man, who taught 
theology at Paris with applause. 6 * John 
XXII. in the year 1330, sought fo remedy 
this evil by a new and severe ordinance, 
in which the errors of the sect of the Free 
Spirit were more distinctly and precisely 
stated than in the ordinance of Cle- 
ment; 8 but he could not by any ifieans 
extirpate it. Both the inquisitors and 
the bishops over the greater part of Europe 
fought against it to the very end of the 
century. 

6. From the ordinance of Clement or 
of the council of Vienne against the Be- 
gums, or those females who associated in 
regular houses for united prayer and 
labour, originated that great persecution 
which continued down to the time of the 
reformation by .Luther, and which proved 
ruinous to both Beguins and Beghards in 
several countries. For although the pon- 
tiff, at the close of that ordinance, had 
allowed pious females to lead a life of celi- 
bacy whether under a vow or not, and 
had forbidden only the toleration of such 
females as were corrupted with the opinions 
of the Brethren of the Free Spirit, yet the 
enemies of the Beguins and Beghards, who 
were very numerous among the mechanics 
especially the weavers, and among the 
priests and monks, took occasion from 
that ordinance of Clement to expel the 
Beguins from their houses, to seize and 
carry off their goods, and to offer them 
many other insults and injuries. Nor 
were the Beghards treated with more in- 
dulgence. John XXII. first gave relief 
to the Beguins in the year 1324 by a spe- 
cial ordinance, in which he explained that 


8 See E chard’s Scriptores Pradicator . tom. i. p. 507 i 
Raynald’s Annafes Eccles. tom. xv, ad ann. 1329, sec. 
70, p. 389, [and Harzheim’s Concilia German, tom. iv. 
in the Digressio ad Scecul. xiv. p. 635, &c. where we 
find the bull of pope John XXII. which he sent to the 
archbishop of Cologne, and in which the 26 articles 
which Eccard taught hut afterwards had to retract, 
are stated and are, almost word for word, the same as 
those propositions quoted in the history of the prece- 
ding century, (part ii. ch. v. sec. 11, p 481, above!, 
from the book He JJovem Rupibus. — Schl. 

8 This new constitution of John XXIT. has never 
been published entire. Its first words were, In agro Do- 
mini, and its inscription was, Contra singularia , dubia, 
snspecta et temeraria , quee Beghardi et Beghince pre- 
dicant et observant . A summary of it is given in 
Coerner’s Chronicon, Eccard’s Corpus Bistor. Medii 
Mvi, tom. ii. p. 1035, 1036. It is also mentioned by 
Langius, Chronicon Citizen se, in Pistorius' Scriptores 
1 Rerum German, tom. i. p. 1206. 
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of Clement, and commanded their houses publicly and in private houses, suddenly 
and goods to be left to them unmolested, broke into a dance, and holdina- each other 
And other pontiffs afterwards extended to by the hand danced with great 'violence till 
them relief. Moreover the Beguins them- they fell down nearly suffocated. Amidst 
selves, in order to escape more easily the those violent movements they said they 
machinations and violence of their enemies, were favoured with wonderful visions, 
embraced in many places the third rule of These also wandered about like the Fla°-el- 
^t. Francis and of the Augustinians. But lants, and lived by begging; they esteemed 
all these guards could not prevent them the public worship of the church and of the : 
from suffering great injury, both as to priesthood of little value, and held secret' 
character and . property, from this time assemblies. This appears to have been a 
onward; and in many places they were singular species of disease; but the i<mo- 
oppressed both by the magistrates and by rant priests of that age supposed that tEose ■ 
the monks and clergy, who were greedy of people were possessed by some evil spirit, 
their property. 1 and at Liege they endeavoured to cast him 

Y. borne years before the middle of the out of their bodies by hymns and incense 
century, while Germany, France, and And it is reported* that the evil spirit was 
other countries of Europe were afflicted dislodged by these means 3 
with various calamities, the Flagellants, a 9. The Knights Templars established 
sect which had long been forgotten espe- near 200 years before this in Palestine, were 
cially m Germany, again appeared, and far worse than all the heretics, and were 
roaming through -various countries pro- the enemies and deriders of all religion if 
duced excitement among the people. But the crimes and enormities charge! upon 
these new Flagellants who were of every them were real. Their accuser before the 
order, sex, and age, were worse than the pontiff, Clement V. was no less than the 
old ones. For they not .only supposed king of France, Philip the Fair, an avari- 
t, companion of God might be mens prince extremely vindictive and fiery, 
excited by self-inflicted pains, but also The pontiff had to yield to the wishes of 
circulated other doctrines opposed to reli- the king, although at first he made some 
gion; for example, that flagellation was of resistance. Therefore in the year 1307 and 
equal efficacy with baptism and the other afterwards, all the Knights (Aspersed over 

from Sw n® , obtai ? ed the whole of Europe, while apprehending 

‘ ro “ Go(i tbe forgiveness of all sms with- no such thing, were seized on a day ap- 

fVfr: n ‘ S ° f C + r 'l t ’ that tbe old pointed; many who refused to confess the 
S °,° n to H abolished, and a crimes and enormities charged upon them 
new law (of baptism with blood by flagel- were put to death; others who beino- com- 
Ind otwiw ^ substltuted wits Place, pelled by tortures and allured by promises 

"^Sd d0C &fv e rr W r a f nd SOme oonf ® ssedt heir crimes, were dismissed. The 
not so bad. Clement VII. therefore ana- whole order in the year 1311 was extin- 
thematised these flagellants, and the In- guished by the council of Vienne. Their 
quisitors burned some of them in one very ample possessions were in part trans 
place and another. But they were as diffi- ferred to other orders especially to the 

£oris°ts b * eSUPPreSSed astheotbersects ° f of St. John now "of Mffita, and 

8. Directly the opposite of this doleful TovereLT^ C ° nfiscated ^ the rei ^S 
sect was_ lie merry one of the Dancers, 10. The Knights Templars if we may 
which originated m the year 1373 at Aix- believe their judges, wereVsociety of men 

(HsHf Tv nd w 61?Ce s P read , thr o«gtthe who ridiculed God and Christ and every- 
district of Liege, Hamault, and other parts thing sacred, and tramnled unnn nil law 
Belgium. Persons of both sexes, "both andLcency.’ clLSfeTdmisln to 

: t r — order were required to renounce Christ 

' v ^ 5r extei V s . iv « collections respecting a . n< ^ sp 1 ^ upon his image; and when ini- 

, te gaa a s! fXtef 44 f™* *> * e* 

• vSffKSf rfliSfS 101 “ B “ie. ana of that most bead wood or to a cat, were required to 

practl3e sodom y» committed to the flames 
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such children as happened to be the fruit 
of their commerce with women, and com- 
mitted other crimes too horrid to be men- 
tioned or even thought of. That there were 
impious and flagitious men in this, as well 
as in all the other religious [or monastic] 
orders, no one will deny\ But that this 
whole order was so abominably corrupt, is 
so far from being proved by the records of 
‘the trial which are now publicly extant, 
that the contrary rather is manifest from 
them. And if to this we add that the accu- 
sations are evidently contradictory, and 
that many of these unhappy people most 
firmly attested their own innocence and 
that of their order amidst the. severest tor- 
tures, and even with their dying breath, it 
will appear most probable that king Philip 
set on foot this bloody tragedy to gratify 
his hatred against the order, and par- 
ticularly against its general who had 




offended him, as well as to satisfy his 
avarice 1 


i We have Peter du Puy.’s [or Puteanus] Histoire de 
la Condemnation des Templiers , with the records of the 
trial annexed, which with his other writings relating 
to the history of France, was published at Paris, 1654, 
4 to. A second edition of the work appeared at Paris, 
1685, 8vo, and a third at Brussels, 1713, 2 vols. 8vo.— 
The fourth and most ample was printed at Brussels, 
1751, 4to, to which a great number of documents of 
different kinds were added. Any one by candidly exa- 
mining the records and documents annexed to this book 
will clearly perceive that injustice was done to the 
Templars. There is also Nicolaus Giirtler’s Rutoriu 
Temphrriontm, Amsterdam, 1703, 8vo; and the reader 
may likewise consult Baluze, ViUe Pontif. Aoenion. 
tom. i. p. 8, 11, 12, &c.; Du Bois, Histoire da V KgU* 
de Paris , tome ii. p. 540. The principal cause of king 
Philip’s implacable hatred of the Templars was that in 
his war with Boniface VIII. these knights sided with 
the pontiff, and furnished him with money to carry 
on the war. This was an offence which Philip cow* 
never overlook. More cannot be added in the pre- 
sent work. [The Abb6 Baruel, in his History oj 
Jacobinism, vol. ii. chap. xii. judges less favourably of 
the Templars. — M ur. [The most recent work on this 
subject is Wiloke, Geschichte des Tempelherrenorderc 
a vols. 27, #vo.— R. 
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THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

HE PROSPEROUS EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF 
* THE CHURCH- 

1. The new members added to tlie king- 
dom of Christ were altogether unworthy 
the name of Christians, unless we apply the 
appellation to all who make any kind of 
profession of Christianity. Ferdinand the 
Catholic, king of Spain, by the conquest of 
G-ranada in 1492, entirely subverted the 
dominion of the Moors or Saracens in Spain. 
Not long after he ordered an immense mul- 
titude of Jews into banishment, and to 
escape this evil a great number of them 
made an insincere profession of Christia- 
nity. 1 It is generally known that to this 
present time Spain and Portugal are full of 
Jews who pretend to be Christians. The 
Saracens who remained in vast numbers, 
were at first solicited by exhortations and 
discourses to embrace the Christian reli- 
gion. But as few would yield to these 
efforts, the great Ximenes, archbishop of 
Toledo and prime minister of the kingdom, 
deemed it necessary to employ civil penal- 
ties. But even this severity induced only 
a small part of the nation to renounce 
Mohammed.* 

2. The light of Christianity was also 
carried among the inhabitants of Samogitia | 
and the neighbouring provinces, but with 
very little success. 3 Near the end of the 

* Jo. de Fereras, Hist Generate d'Espagne, tome 
tffl. p. 123. &c. p. 132, ei alibi. 

* Flechier, Hist, du Cardinal Ximenes, p. 89, &c. ; 
Mich. Geddes, History of the Expulsion of the Mot is - 

, coes, in his Miscellaneous Tracts , vol. i. p. 8, &c. — 
Prescott’s History of Ferdinand and Isabella , respect- 
; Jem in yoI. i. chap. vii, vol. ii. chap, xvii.; 

- respecting the Moors in vol. i, chap. viii. vol. ii. chap. 

edition, London, 1839. — Mur. [See also 
in Spain, p. 70—73, and particu- 
< b lastly and what Is still more striking, see a 

' brief notice Of the persecutions of the Moors in Valen- 
cia by Gfaarles JL ia 1524, to compel them to become 
Chris&ans, in Rahlke*& Hist, of the Reformation, Mrs. 
Austin’s translation* voL iljL. p. 120 .-22. 

* Hottinger’s Hist. Eccles* ssec. xv. p. 356. [In these 
countries file Teutonic Knights distinguished them- 
selves by their zeal to convert pagans g but their zeal 
was neither so pure noa*so dlsiKCere&ed as it should be 


century the Portuguese navigators pene- 
trated to India and Ethiopia, and soon after 
a.d. 1492, Christopher Columbus opened a 
passage to America and discovered the 
islands of Hispaniola, Cuba, Jamaica, and 
some others. 4 Amerigo Yespucei, a citi- 
zen of Florence, now reached the [Ameri- 
can] continent. 8 These modern Argonauts 
thought it their duty to impart the light of 
Christian truth to the inhabitants of these 
regions previously unknown to the Euro- 
peans. The first attempt of the kind was 
made by the Portuguese among the Afri- 
cans of the kingdom of Congo, whose king 
with all his subjects in the year 1491, 
received the Romish religion without hesi- 
tation. 8 But all good and considerate men 

to deserve commendation. "We have In Von der Hardt’s 
Acta Concil. Constant tom. iii. p. 9, &c. [a curious 
paper entitled] 44 Pauli Voladimini de Cracooia , Aca~ 
dem. Cracov. rectoris, legati regis ad concilium , Demon- 
stratio, Crudftns de Prussia opposita $ Infideles Armis 
et Bello non esse ad Christianam Jidem Convertendos, 
nee eorum bona Invadenda , in Constant, concil. 1415, 
die 6 Julii proposita In the first chapter of this paper 
is a confutation of the opinion, that since the advent of 
Christ the unbelieving have no rights, no honours, and 
no legitimate dominion over their lands. The second 
chapter treats of the devices and pretexts of the Teu- 
tonic order for subjecting to themselves various coun- 
tries, under the plea of religion. And the writer says : 

“ The pagans have now ceased to invade us ; but these 
twice a year invade the territories of the infidels, whom 
they call Reisas (giants;. The most powerful of the 
pagan princes have received baptism through the minis- 
try of the Foies, and a great multitude are still re- 
ceiving it; yet the Crossbearers invade still the new 
converts lest the object of their inroads should fail.”— 
Schl. [Ranke, Hist, of the Reformation , vol. i. p. 245, 
Mrs. Austin’s transl. tells us that ** in Lithuania lor 
Samogitia, now Wilna in Russia] the ancient worship 
of the serpent endured through the whole of the 15th 
and 16th centuries, and was even invested with a poli- 
tical significancy. JSneas Silvius, De Statu Europce , 
cap. xx.; Alexander Guagninus. in Resp. Polonice , Elz. 
p. 276.” This last reference oughts probably to be to 
Guagnini’s Compendium Rerum Polonicarum. — 22, 

* See Charlevoix, Hist, de VIsle de St. Domingo , tome 
i. p. 64, &c. * 1 

6 See Bandini’s Life of Americw Vespuccius » written 
in Italian but translated* into German. [See pl$o 
Washington Irvine’s Edfe and? Voyages of Columbus, . 
App. no. 10, vohrii. p. 246, &rc* where it is shown that 
Amerigo Vespucci was not the first discover e» of the 
American continent. — Mur. 

6 Labat’s Relation de P EtMopie Occidentals, ii. <1 

1 p. 366 ; Lafitau’s Hist, det Decounertes et cortqu&tesdet * , 
i I Portugal dans le Nouveau Monde, tome L p. 

' - % . v . . a.*/ * 
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must necessarily smile or rather be grieved 
at an abandonment of long-established errors 
so sudden as this. Afterwards when the 
sovereign pontiff Alexander VI. divided 
America between the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese, he strongly exhorted both 
nations not to suffer the inhabitants of the 
islands and the continent to continue longer 
in ignorance of the true religion. 1 * And 
•many of the Franciscans and Dominicans 
were sent to those countries to convert the 
natives to Christ. With what degree of 
zeal and success they performed the service 
is very generally known. 3 

CHAPTER II. 

ADVERSE EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH. 

I. In the countries of the East, Christian- 
ity daily suffered a diminution of its influ- 
ence and extent by the inroads of the Mo- 
hammedans, Turks and Tartars, both of 
whom had embraced the Koran. In Asiatic 
Tartary, among the Moguls, the inhabitants 
of Tangut, and the adjacent nations, the 
ground which had long been occupied by 
the religion of Christ was now the seat of 
the vilest superstitions. Nor were even 
the vestiges of Christianity anywhere visible 
in those vast countries, except in China, 
where some feeble remains of the Nestor ians 
glimmered faintly amid the thick surround- 
ing darkness. For it appears that so late 
as this century, the Nestorian patriarch in 
Chaldea sent certain men to Cathay and 
China, to preside as bishops over the churches 
existing or rather lying concealed in the 


more remote provinces of that country. 3 
Yet even this little handful of Christians 
must have become wholly extinct in the 
course of the century. 

2. The lamentable overthrow of the Greek 
empire brought incalculable evils upon the 
Christians in a large part of both Asia and 
Europe. For after the Turks under Ma- 
homet II. (a great prince, religion only 
excepted) had captured Constantinople in 
the year 1453, the glory of the Greek 
church was at an end ; nor had the Chris- 
tians any protection against the daily 
oppressions and wrongs of their victors, or 
any means of resisting the torrent of igno- 
rance and barbarism which rushed in upon 
them. One part of the city of Constanti- 
nople the Turks took by storm, but another 
part of it surrendered upon terms of capi- 
tulation. 4 Hence in the former all public 
profession of Christianity was at once sup- 
pressed ; but in the latter during the whole 
century, the Christians retained ail their 
temples and freely worshipped in them 
according to their usages. This liberty 
however was taken away in the time of 
Selim I. and Christian worship was con- 
fined within very narrow limits.® The 
outward form and organization of the Chris- 
tian church was indeed left untouched by 
the Turks, but in everything else the Greek 
church was gradually so weakened, that 
from this time onward it gradually lost all 
its vigour and efficiency under them. The 
Roman pontiff Pius II. addressed a letter 
to Mahumet II. exhorting him to embrace 
Christianity, but bis communication was 
equally destitute of piety and of prudence. 


PART II. 


THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE STATE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

1. The tyranny of the Mohammedans 
almost silenced the Grecian and Oriental 
muses. Among the Latins on the contrary, 


1 See the bull ha the Bullarium Bomanum, tom. i. 
p. 466. 

* See Mamachius, Origines et Antiquit, Christiana, 
tom. ii. p. 326, &c. "where the gradual introduction of 
Christianity into America is described. Wadding's 
Annates Minor, tom. xv. p. 1, 10, &c. 

. 3 This is from the letters of Theoph. Sigfr. Bayer, 

which he addressed to me. 

* In this account Mosheim has followed the Turkish 
writers. And indeed their account is much more pro- 
bable than that of the Latin and Greek historians, who 
suppose that the whole city was taken by force and 


literature and the liberal arts regained un- 
der most favourable auspices tbeir long 
lost lustre and glory. Some of the pontiffs 
themselves encouraged them, among whom 

not by capitulation. The Turkish relation diminishes 
the glory of their conquest, and therefore probably 
would not have been adopted had it not been true. — 
Mach 

5 Cantemir, Hist, de V Empire Ottoman , tome i. p. 
II, 46, 64, 55. 

8 Bayle, Dictmnnaire, tome iii. p. 1872. [Article 
Mahomet II. The letter is the 396th of the printed let- 
ters of Pius II. and occasioned a debate between the 
French Protestants and French Catholics as to its piety 
and discretion. The pope promised to confirm the 
dominion of the Sultan over the Greek empire, and 
assured him of the respect and esteem of the Christian 
world, by which he would become the greatest prince 
on earth, if he would only be baptized and make a pro* 
fession of Christianity.— Mur. ' * 
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Nicolaus Y. stood prominent. 1 Many of 
the kings and princes also aided literary 
men by their protection and extraordinary 
munificence; among whom the illustrious 
family of Medici in Italy, 2 Alphonsus YI. 
king of Naples, and the other Neapolitan 
sovereigns of the house of Aragon, 3 acquired 
permanent fame by their liberality and at- 
tachment to learning. Hence universities 
were erected in Germany, France, and 
Italy; libraries were collected at great ex- 
pense, and young men were excited to study 
by proffered rewards and honours. To 
all these means was added the incomparable 
advantage resulting from the art of printing, 
first with wooden blocks and then with 
metal types, which was invented at Mentz 
about the year 1440 by John Gutenberg. 

1 Gibbon has done justice to the character and claims 
of this pope, as an enconrager of learning and a patron 
of learned men, by which he sharpened those wea- 
pons which were soon pointed against the Roman 
church,” Decs. and Fall. vol. xii. p. 131 — 2. See Geor- 
gius, Vita Nicolai Quinti, Rom. 1742, 4to, and Hallam’s | 
Intro . to the Hist . of Liter. 1st edit. vol. i. p. 196, & c. 
There are also some interesting notices of this enlight- 
ened pope in Shepherd’s Life of Foggio Bracciohni, 4to, 
p, 381, and especially chap. x. p. 405, &c, — R. 

3 A treatise expressly on the great merits of the house 
of Medici, in regard to all the liberal arts and sciences, 
is given us by Joseph Bianchini de Prato, Dei Gran 
Duchi di Toscana della reale Casa de Medici, Fro - 
tettori delle Lettere et delle Belle Arti \ Ragionamenti 
Historic , Venice, 1741, fol. [In addition to the 
several Italian works on the literary merits of this 
princely family, the English reader may consult Ros- 
coe’s well-known Lives of Lorenzo de M edict and of 
Leo X.—R. 

3 See Giannone, Hist, de Naples , tome iii. p. 500, 
628, &c. ; Anton. Panormit. Dicta et Facta Memora- 
bilia Alphonsi I. second ed. by Meuscken, Vitoe Eru- 
•htor. Viror. tom. ii. p. 1, & c. 

4 Maittaire’s Anfiales Typographic; Marchand’s 
Histone de V Impnmerie, Hague r 1740, 4to, &c. 
[Schbpflin’s Vindidee Typographic^, Strasb. 1760, 4tO; 
Meerman’s Origines Typogi aphicee, Hague, 1763, 
2 vols. 4to ; Breitkopf, iiber die Geschichte der Buck - 
druckerkunst , Lips. 1779, 4to. There has been much 
debate where and by whom printing was first executed. 
Haerlem, Mentz, and Strasburg, each claim the honour 
of being the first seat of the art ; and Laurence Coster, 
John Gensfleisch or Gutenberg, and John Faust, be- 
sides others, have been honoured as inventors of the 
art, The probability is that Coster first printed at 
Haerlem with carved wooden blocks (much in the 
Chinese manner), on or before the year 1430; that 
Gutenberg invented forged metal types at Strasburg, 
A..D. 1436 or later; and that afterwards forming a 
partnership with Faust and others at Mentz, Faust 
invented the cast types, one Peter Schoefier having 
devised the iron matrices and punches to facilitate the 
casting of the types, and the company began to print 
fia 1450, and in 1459 printed Durand’s Rationale Dim - 

y-Mor* QMdor. at Mentz. See Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. 

'■ p. 175, and Rees* Cyclopaedia, art. Printing. 

jt {Aluminous and correct summary of this con- 
i' l be* seen in Hallam’s Intro, to the Hist . of 

[ ; r P fc ig> , 206, &c. Some additional facts have been 
■ by M. L&on de Laborde in his De- 

W mtmrnerie x Mayence et Bamberg, Paris, 

E pe brings to light several printed 

: 1 with blanks for the insertion of 

! which were issued by pope Nico- 

fesy. ’of the preface, the reader will 

: fcflA of the best works on the 

Se® also Ms Debuts de 

: *o the year Mafe^JEL 
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For in consequence of this art, the works 
of the best Greek and Latm authors, which 
before had lain concealed in the libraries 
of the monks, were now put into the hands 
of the people ; and while they awakened in 
very many a laudable desire of emulating 
their excellencies, they purified the taste of 
innumerable individuals of a literary; turn. 4 

2. The fall of the Greek empire likewise 
contributed much to the promotion of. 
learning in the West. For the* most 
learned men of that nation, after the cap- 
ture of Constantinople, emigrated to Italy ; 
and thence a part of them were dispersed 
into the other countries of Europe. These 
men faithfully taught the Greek language 
and Grecian learning everywhere for their 
own support ; and they diffused a taste for 
literature and science over nearly the 
whole Latin world. Hence there was no 
considerable city or university in which 
some one or more of the Grreeks were not 
employed in this century as teachers of the 
liberal arts. 5 But they were nowhere 
more numerous than in Italy, where they 
were encouraged and honoured by the 
munificence and the ardent zeal for useful 
learning of the Medicean family, and by 
several Italian cities ; and hence those who 
thirsted for knowledge in other countries 
were accustomed to repair to that country 
for study. 6 

3. The greater part of the learned men 
in Italy, which was the chief seat of learn- 
ing, were engaged in publishing, corf$c$^ ! 
ing, and elucidating the Greek and jtftgl&v 
authors, in forming both a pro^frA® ! 
poetic style after their model, and in illtts- 
trating antiquities. And in these depart- j 
ments many attained such eminence that 
it is very difficult, to come up to their stan- 
dard. Nor were the other languages and 
sciences neglected. In the university of 
Paris a public teacher of the Greek and 
Hebrew languages was now established. 7 j 
In Spain and Italy there were many who 
were eminent for their knowledge of He- 
brew and oriental literature. 8 Germany 
was renowned for John Reuchlinor Cap- 
mo, John Trithemius, and others, eminent 

5 Maius, Vita Reuchlini, p. 11, 13, 19, 28, 152, 153, 
165, &c. ; Barth on Statius , tom. ii. p. 1008 ; Bulseus, 
Hiit. Acad. Paris, tom. v- p. 691. 

6 Happily illustrative of these facts is Humphrey 

Eody’s book, De Greeds Illustiibus Literatim Instau - 
ratoribus , edited by Jebb, Lond 1742, 8vo. Very in- 
teresting and accurate is Roerner, De Doctis Hemmibus 
Greeds Literarum Greecarum in Italia Instavqatori- 
bus, Lips. 1750, 8 vq ; Battier, Oratio de Instauratoribus 
Greecar. Literarum, m tlje Museum Helveticum, tom 
it. n. 163. &c. * : 

’'“Simon, Crit. Ae fa *8£&tfo. Eccles. par M. Dty jP&h * 
&Cr 
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both in those languages and in other 
branches of knowledge. 1 Latin poetry 
was revived, especially by Anthony Panor- 
mitanus who had many followers. 2 The 
principal collector of ancient monuments, 
coins, gems, and inscriptions, among the 
Italians, was Cyriacus of Ancona, whose 
example prompted others to do the same. 3 

4. It is not necessary to speak particu- 
larly of the other branches of learning, but 
the state of philosophy deserves a brief no- 
tice. Before the Greeks came to Italy 
Aristotle alone was in repute with all ; he 
was extolled so immoderately that many 
| were not ashamed to compare him absurdly 
with the precursor of Jesus Christ. 4 But 
ajpput the time of the council qf Florence 
some of the Greeks, and especially the cele- 
brated Gemistius Pletho, recommended to 
certain great men of Italy, instead of the 
contentious philosophy of the Peripatetics, 
what they called the divine and mild wis- 
dom of Plato. And these Italians, being 
* charmed with* it, took pains to have a num- 
ber of noble youths imbued with it. The 
most distinguished among them was Cosmo 
de Medicis, who after hearing Pletho formed 
the design of establishing a Platonic school 
at Florence. 5 For this purpose he caused 
Marsilius Ficinus, the son of his physician, 
to be carefully educated and instructed, in 
order to translate the works" of Plato from 
, the .Greek into Latin. He therefore first 
ppb%hed a Latin version of Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, and then of Plotinus, and finally of 
Plato. This same Cosmo prompted other 
learned men, as Ambrose of Camalduli, 
Leonardo Bruno, Poggio, and others, to 
engage in similar labours, that is, to trans- 
late Greek authors into Latin. In conse- 
quence of these efforts there soon appeared 
two schools of philosophy in Italy, which 
for a long time contended zealously with 
each other, whether Plato or Aristotle ought 
to hold the pre-eminence in philosophy. 6 

5. A middle course between the two 
parties was taken by certain eminent men 
among both the Greeks and Latins, sucb 
as John Francis Ficus, Bessarion, Hermo- 
laus Barbarus, and others, who indeed 
honoured Plato as a kind of oracle in phi- 
losophy, yet did not wish to see Aristotle 
trodden under foot and despised, but rather 
contemplated a union of the two. Both in 
their manner of teaching and in their doc- 
trines or principles, these teachers followed 
the later Platonic school which originated 
with Ammonius. 7 This kind of philosophy 
was for a long time held in high estimation, 
and was especially prized by the mystic theo- 
logians ; but the scholastic and disputatious 
divines were better pleased with the Peri- 
patetic school. Yet these Platonists were 
not truly wise, for they were not only in- 
fected with anile superstition, but they 
abandoned themselves wholly to the gui- 
dance of a wanton imagination. 

6. These Platonists however were not 
so bad as their opponents, the Aristotelians, 
who had the upper hand in Italy and in- 
structed the youth in all the universities. 
For these, and especially the followers of 
Averroes, by maintaining (according to 
the opinion of Averroes) that all men have 
one common soul, cunningly subverted the 
foundations of all religion, both natural 
and revealed, and approximated very near 
to the impious tenets of the pantheists, 
who hold that the universe, as consisting 
of infinite matter and infinite power of 
thought, is the deity. The most noted 
among this class was Peter Pomponatius, 
a philosopher of Mantua, a crafty and 
arrogant man, who has left us many writ- 
ings prejudicial to religion; 8 yet nearly 
all the professors of philosophy in the 
Italian universities coincided with him in 
sentiment. When pressed by the Inqui- 
sitors, these philosophers craftily discri- 
minated between philosophical truth and 

* Simon, Lettres Choisies, tome i. p. 262, tome iv. p. 
131, &c. p. 140, and in other passages. 

2 Bayle, Dict>onnaire, art. Panor/nita , tome iii. p. 
2162. [His name was Antonius Becoatellus of Pa- 
lermo, or Panormitanus. Mosheim has overrated him 
as the reviver of Batin poetry. This honour belongs 
rather to Petrarch in the preceding century, and 
among the Latin poets of the fifteenth century Politian 
must be preferred to Becoatellus, who was his contem- 
porary. — R. 

2 See the Itinerarium of Cyriacus Anconitanus, pub- 
lished from a manuscript with a preface, notes, and 
the epistles of this first antiquary, by Mehus, Florence, 
1742, Svch— Add Leonard Aretin’s Epistolee, tom. ii. lib. 
ix. p. T 49, recent edition, Florence. [On all these 
interesting topics the reader should again refer to 
Hallam’s Intro, to the Liter . of Eur. vol. i chap, iii.— R. 

. 4 See Heumann’s Acta Philosophorum, in German, 
tom. iii. p. 345. 

* * On this subject see Sieveking, Geschichte d. Pla - 

t&nischen Akademie zu Florentz. Gotting. 1812, — R. 

9 Bovin, in the Hist, de V Acad- des Inscript, et des 

Belles Lettres, tome iv. p. 381 ; Launoi, De Varia For- 
tuna Aridotelh, p. 225; Leo. Allatius, De Georgiis, p. 

391 ; La Croze, Entretiens sur Divers Sujets , p. 384, * 

&c. Joseph Bianchini, in his preface to his Dei Gran 
Duchi di Toscana , &c. quoted in a previous note. 
BrUcker’s Hist. Critica Philos, tom. iv. p. 62, &c. 

[It was not only the respective merits of these two 
philosophers which was debated in this controversy; the 
principal question was, which of their systems was 
most conformable to the doctrines of Christianity, and 
here th£ Platonic most certainly deserved the prefer- 
ence, as was abundantly proved by Pletho and others. 

It is well known that many of the opinions of Aris- 
totle lead directly to atheism.— Macl. [On the charac- 
ter of Pletho and on this controversy, see also Hal- 
1am, ubi supra » vol. i. p. 203. — R. 

7 See Bessarion’s Letter, in the Hist, de V Acad, des 
Inscnpt. ei des Bell. Lett, tome v. p. 456 ; Thomasius, 

De Syncretismo Peripatetico , in his Orationes , p. &*Q. 
[See Tenneman’s Manual of the Hist, of Phil. John- 
son’s transl. p. 273, &c. — R. 

8 See Brucker’s Hist . Crit. Philos, tom. iv, p. 158., 
&c 



theological ; and said their doctrines were 
only philosophically true, that is, accor- 
dant with sound reason ; but they would 
not deny that they ought, when viewed 
theologically, to be accounted false. On 
this impudent subterfuge, Leo X. in the 
Lateran council held in the following cen- 
tury, at length laid restrictions. 

7. In France and Germany the philosophi- 
cal sects of Realists and Nominalists had 
everywhere fierce contests with each other, 
in which they employed not only ratiocina- 
tion and argument, hut also accusations, 
penal laws, and the force of arms. There 
was scarcely a university which was undis- 
turbed by this war. In most places how- 
ever the Realists were more powerful than 
the Nominalists, or the Terminists as they 
were also called. 1 In the university of 
Paris, so long as John Gerson and his im- 
mediate pupils lived, the Nominalists were 
in high authority; hut when these were 
dead, a.d. 1473, Lewis XI. the king of 
France, at the instigation of the bishop of 
Avranches who was his confessor, prohi- 
bited the doctrine of the Nominalists by a 
severe edict, and ordered all books com- 
posed by men of that sect to be seized and 
locked up from the public. 2 But he miti- 
gated his decree in the year 1474, and 
allowed some books of the Nominalists to 
be let out of prison. 3 And in the year 
1481^ he restored all the books of the 
Nominalists to liberty, and reinstated the 
sect in its former privileges and honours 
in the university. 

CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF THE TEACHERS AND GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE CHURCH. 

1. No teacher or writer of any eminence 
in this century can be named who does not 
plainly and greatly lament the miserable 
state of the Christian church, and antici- 
pate^ its ruin unless God should interpose 
for its rescue. The vices and faults both 
of the prelates and of the other clerical 
orders were so manifest, that no one dared 
to censure such complaints. And even 
prelates of the highest rank, who spent 
their lives in idleness and vice of every 

> " -i ' ' ; : — 

? She BrEcker, ubi supra , tom. v. p. 904 ; Salabert’s 
| T^lowp%ia Nominalium Vindicata , cap. i. ; Baloze, 

\ tom. ir. p. 531, &c. ; Argentre, Collectio 

de Novis Erroribus, tom. i. p. 220, &c. 

Additions a P Hut, de Louis XL p. 203 ; 
f BttUeospf Acad. Paris, tom. v. p. 678, 70S, 708, 
Launoi, Mist. GvmnasU Navarr. in his Opp. tom. 
iv, par. i p. 20% 378k 

* Bulseixs, Mist* Acad. Parts, tom. v. p. 710. 

*#The documaals are published by Salabert, Phitoso- 
P&m* Nommal. Fmdicata*. pap. L p* 104. Add Bukeus, 
ubt supra , tom, y. pv f3$y 


kind, were obliged to hear with a placid 
countenance, and even to commend those 
bold orators who publicly maintained that 
there was nothing sound in either the head 
or the members of the church, and who 
called for the amputation of the infected 
parts. And indeed he only was accounted 
an honest and useful man who, fearlessly 
and vehemently, declaimed against the 
court of Rome, the pontiff, and all his. 
adherents. 5 

2. At the commencement of the century, 
the s ^Latin church had two heads or pon- 
tiffsj Boniface IX. at Rome, and Benedict 
XIII. resident at Avignon. On the death 
of Boniface the cardinals of his party 
elected, a.d. 1404, "Oosmat de Melioraji, 
who took the name of Innocent Yli 6 
And he dying after two 'years, or a.d. 
1406, his place was filled by Angelo Qor- 
rari, a Venetian, ^wbo assumed the name 
of Gregory XII. Both of them promised 
under oath that fhey would voluntarily 
resign the pontificate if the interests of 
the church should require it, and they 
both violated their promise. Benedict 
XIII. being besieged at Avignon by the 
king of France, a.d, 1408, fled into Ca- 
talonia, his native province, and thence 
removed to Perpignan. Hence eight or 
nine cardinals of his party, finding them- 
selves deserted by their pontiff, joined the 
cardinals of the party of Gregory XII. and 
in conjunction with them, in order to put 

5 Flacius, in bis valuable Catalogus Testium Verita- 

tis , has collected many such testimonies. Still more 
may be found in Peter de Alliaco’s tract De Reforma - 
Hone Ecclesice, and in the tract of Matthew of Cracovia, 
bishop of Worms, De SqucAoribus Romance Curia , both 
of which tracts were published by Weissemburg, at 
Basil, 1551 ; likewise in the same Weissemburg’s An- 
tilogiu Romana, Basil, 1555, 8vo ; in Wolf’s Lectiones 
Memorabiles , tom. i. and especially in the Monumenta 
Medii JEvi, by Walch, where we have, tom. i. fascic. i. 
p. 1, the tracts De Squaloribus Curice Romance , and p. 
101, the Gravamina Nationis German, a dversus Curiam 
Romanam, Joanni Cardinali S. Angeli, Nicolai V. 
Pontificis Rom. Legato, exhibita ; and p. 156, Junter- 
berg’s tract, De Negligentia Prcelatorum , besides many 
of the speeches made in the council of Constance, 
which are in the second fa sciculus, and are of a similar 
import. Even at the council of Constance itself, which 
assembled to reform the church and in which so many 
testimonies were exhibited of its corrupt state, there 
were present a great number of buffoons, prostitutes, 
and public girls (j oculatores, meretrices, and virgines 
public#*). See the Diarium Belli Hussitici , in Lud- 
wig’s Reliquice Manuscript, tom. vi.p. 127. — Schl. [and 
V on der Hardt’s Concilium Constantiense » vol. v. par. 
ii. p. 50, Geb. Dacherius closes his enumeration of 
the persons present at the council, taken by order of 
the Elector of Saxony, with this notice—* Mulieres 
communes quas reperi in domibus, et ultra et non 
minus, exceptis altis, ncc.” — R. > 

6 Besides the common writers see especially, bn re- 
gard to Innocent VII. Aretinus, Epistolce , lib: i. ep. 
iv. v. p. 6, 19, 21, lib. ii, ep. ii. p. ,30, and Ctdlu^us 
Salutatus, Epistolce, lib. ii.* ep. i. p. 1, or p 
Florence; in regard t© Gregory, the same A. 
Epistolce, lib. ii. ep. iii. p. 32, ep. vit p.» 39, 41**5^ 
ii. ep. xvii. p. 54, 56, 59 ; Bami, Delicto*” ‘ 
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an end to the protracted schism, appointed and of piety.* From this 
a council of the whole church to be held tiffs vast evils arose, whi 
at Pisa, on the 25th of March, a.d. 1409. the church and the state. 
Butr this council, which was designed to peror Sigismund, the kino 
heal the wounds of the divided church, other kings and princes oi 
unexpectedly inflicted a new wound. On no pains or expense to rest< 
the fifth pf June it passed a heavy sen- bring the church again i 
tence on each of the pontiffs ; for it The pontiffs could not be 
declared both of thefii to be heretical, per- to prefer the peace of tb 
jjured, obstinate, and unworthy of any their own glory, so that 
honours, and excommunicated them from mained but to assemble a 
the church. And in their place, on jthe of the whole church to tak 
I 26th’ of June the council created Peter" ide this great controversy. I 
Candia sovereign poiitiff, who assumed the J ohn XXIII. being prev; 
name of Alexander V* 1 But the two entreaties of Sigismund an 
pontiffs spurned the decrees of this council, would, favour his cause, i 
atd continued still to perform their func- held at Constance a.d. 141 
tions. Benedict held a council at Perpig- oil were present the pontif 
nan, and Gregory assembled another at peror Sigismund, many prin 
Austria [Cividad di Frioul], 2 near Aqui- and the ambassadors of the 
leia ; but fearing the resentments of the princes of Europe and of t 
Venetians, he went first to Cajeta, where 4. The principal objec 
he threw himself upon the protection of council was to extinguish 
Ladislaus, king of Naples, and then fied tween the pontiffs, and th 
a.d. 1412 to Rimini. fully accomplished. For ha 

3. The church was thus divided between by two solemn decrees in 
three pontiffs, who fiercely assailed each fifth sessions, that a pontifi 
other with reciprocal excommunications, council of the whole chur 
reproaches, and maledictions. Alexander most carefully vindicated ' 
V. who was elected in the council of Pisa, councils,® they on the 29t. 

died at Bologna a.d. 14 10. 3 The sixteen 

Oardinals who Were present in the city im- 4 History represents him as a 
mediately filled his place with Balthasar 

(Jossd, a Neapolitan, who took the name Of poison. His persecution of Ladis 
John XXIII. a man destitute of principle 


1 See Lenfant’s Hist, du Concile de Pise, Amsterd. 
1724, 4to ; Pagi, Bremar'mm Pontif. Rvmanor. tom. iv. 
p. 350; Bossuet, Defemdo Decreti Cleri Gallicani de 

Potestate Eccles. tom. ii. p. 17, &c. and elsewhere. — 
[The Italian Romanists generally hold that this coun- 
cil was not an oecumenical one ; and the French as 
generally hold or at least held the opposite view, that it 
was a general council and the pope elected by it the 
true pope. That the French clergy of the present day do 
not entertain these views and have no sympathy with 
the well-known school of Bossuet on this and on kin- 
dred questions, seems more than probable from what 
the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth has related in his Diary in 
France , Lond. 1845. According to him there is now 
no party in the national church of France in favour of 
the once boasted ** Galilean liberties,” for which so 
keen a contest was waged by the French ecclesiastics 
ctf the 17th century against the ultramontane party. — R. 

* Lenfant ( Hist, du Concile de Pise, tome i* p. 295) 
says, the place of this council was Cividad di Frioul and 
Udine, towns two miles apart in the diocese of Aquileia, 
in the Venetian states. — Mur. 

s Alexander committed two faults which very much 
injured his cause. He published a bull for the advan- 
tage of the Mendicants in regard to hearing confessions, 
which was so offensive to the secular clergy and parti- 
cularly to the university of Paris, that under the coun- 
tenance of the king they set themselves against it ; and 
his successor, John XXII. found it necessary to repeal 
it. Jn the next place, by the advice of the cardinal 
legate of Bologna, Balthasar of Cossa, he ventured to 
go to 1 Rome, which prepared the way for Lewis, king 
oi Naples, to gain the victory over his enemy, king 
Ladislaus. Under him likewise a cardinal was allowed 
to hold many benefices, three or four deaconries, as 

nany presbyterships, besides several bishoprics. — Schl. 


and of piety. 4 From this war of the pon- 
tiffs vast evils arose, which affected both 
the church and the state. Hence the em- 
peror Sigismund, the king of France, and 
other kings and princes of Europe, spared 
no. pains or expense to restore harmony and 
bring the church again under one head. 
The pontiffs could not be persuaded at all 
to prefer the peace of the church before 
their own glory, so that no course re- 
mained but to assemble a general council 
of the whole church to take cognizance of 
this great controversy. Such a council, 
John XXIII. being prevailed on by the 
entreaties of Sigismund and hoping that it 
would favour his cause, appointed to be 
held at Constance a.d. 1414. In this coun- 
cil were present the pontiff John, the em- 
peror Sigismund, many princes of Germany, 
and the ambassadors of the other kings and 
princes of Europe and of the republics. 5 

4. The principal object of this great 
council was to extinguish the discord be- 
tween the pontiffs, and this they success- 
fully accomplished. For having established 
by two solemn decrees in the fourth and 
fifth sessions, that a pontiff is subject to a 
council of the whole church, and having j 
most carefully vindicated the authority of 
councils,® they on the 29t.h of May, a.d. 

4 History represents him a$ a great villain, and in 
the council of Constance he was accused, among other 
crimes, of procuring the death of his predecessor with 
poison. His persecution of Ladislaus, whom he very 
unseasonably excommunicated, and offended still more 
by proclaiming a crusade against him, obliged him to 
court the friendship of the emperor Sigismund, who by 
a master-piece of policy induced him to call the coun- 
cil of Constance. — Schl. 

5 The Acts of this celebrated council were published 
in six volumes, fol. by Von der Hardt, Francfort, 1700, 
an elaborate work yet imperfect ; for very many Acts 
are wanting in it, while many Acts are inserted ‘which 
might have been omitted. Lenfant composed an elegant 
history of this council in French, which was printed, 2d 

ed. Amsterd. 1728*, 4to [also in English, 2 vols 4to 

Mw .] A Supplement to it, composed however with 
little judgment, was added by Bourgeois du Chastenet, 
an advocate of Paris, entitled Nouoelle Histoire du 
Concile de Constance , ou Von fait voir combien la 
France a contfibue d V Extinction du Schisme , Paris, 
1718, 4to. [The student should also read carefully the 
admirable summary of the proceedings of this council 
and the relative extracts from the original sources, in 
sec. 130 of Gieseler’s Lehrbuch , &c. Cunningham's 
transl. vol. iii. p. 167, &c R. 

6 Concerning these two celebrated decrees which are 
extremely hateful to the pontiffs, see Natalis Alexan- 
der’s Hist. Eccles. ssec. xv. diss. iv.; Bossuet's Defmsio 
Sentential Cleri Gallicani de Potestate Eccles. tom. ii. 
p. 2, 23, &c. and Lenfant's Diss. Historique et Apologe - 
tique pour Jean Gerson et Concile de Constance , an- 
nexed to his History of that council. [The second 
decree of the 6th of April repeats the most essential 
parts of the first, or that of the 30th of March, and is 
as follows : ** Heec sancta synodus Constantiensis ge- 
nerate concilium faciens, pro extirpatione ipsius schis- 
matis, et unione et reformations ecclesise Dei in capita 
et in membris, &c. ordinat, definit, decernit, et dedarat, 
ut sequitur. Et primo dedarat, quod ipsa in Spiritu 
Sancto legitime congregata, concilium generate facidfcs, 
et ecclesiam catholicam reprsesentans, potestatem » 
Christo immediate habet, cui quilibet cujuscunque 
status vel dignitatis etiam si papalis, existat, obedira 
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1415, removed John XXIII. from the pon- 
tificate on account of various offences and 
crimes ; l for he had pledged himself to the 
council to resign the pontificate and yet 
had withdrawn himself by flight. .Gregory 
XII. voluntarily resigned his pontificate on 
the 4th of July in the same year,, through 
Charles de Malatesta. And Benedict XIII. 
on the 26th of July, 1417, was deprived of 
his rank as pontiff by a solemn decree of 
the council. After these transactions, on 
the 11th of November, a.d. 1417, Otto de 
Colonna was elected pontiff by the unani- 
mous suffrages of the cardinals, and assumed 
the name of Martin Y. Benedict XIII. 
who resided at Perpignan resisted indeed, 
and claimed the rights and the dignity of a 
pontiff till his death a.d. 14*23 ; and after 
the death of this obstinate man, under the 
auspices of Alphonsus, king of Sicily, JEgi- 
dius Mugnos, a Spaniard, was appointed by 
only two cardinals to succeed him. He 
assumed the name of Clement VIII. and 
wished to be regarded as the legitimate 
pontiff ; but in the year 1429 he was per- 
suaded to resign the government of the 
church entirely to Martin Y. 

5. The acts passed in this council for 
the suppression and extirpation of heretics 
are not equally commendable, and some of 
them are wholly inexcusable. Before the 
meeting of the council great religious com- 
motions had arisen in several countries, and 
especially in Bohemia. At Prague lived 
and taught with much applause John IIuss, 
an eloquent and learned man, who per- 
formed the duties of a professor of theology 
in the university, and those of a minister 
of the Gospel in the church. He preached 
vehemently against the vices of the clergy 
of all ranks; and numerous others did so 

tenetur in his quae pertinent ad fidem et extirpationem 
dlcti schismatis, et reformationem dictae ecciesiae in 
capite et in membris. Item declarat, quod quicunque 
cnjuscunque conditionis, status, dignitatis, etiam si 
papalis, qui mandatis, statotis seu ordinationibus, aut 
pnsiqeptis hujus sacirae synodi et cujuscunque alterius 
contnlii generalis legitime congiegati, super praemissis, 
seu ad ea portihentibus, factis, vel faciendis, obedire 
: coriturhaciter coatempserit, nisi resipuerit, condignae 
poenttentiae subjiciatur, et debite puniatur, etiam ad alia 
Juris subsidia (si opus fuerit) recurrendo.** 

, Tho decree then goes on to forbid Pope John from 
; • removing the council to any other place 
without ^ eortsent, or from withdrawing any of his 
: seghrahts from attending on the council so 
'Remain at Constance. It further de- 
Void all censures, deprivations of office, 

( that might be passed by the said pope, 
i whatever to the prejudice of the 

febimcdl?--' SefeHarduin, Concilia, tom/viii. p. 258, 259. 
* 

' , TOd of this popfe are laid down in certain 

axmesi'U Vm der Hardt’s Acta Concilii Constant, 
f eom.1v. p. 196* among which are the following: Simony, 
epO’rtictiv poisoning, aidttltery, hicest, the sale of eccle- 
shkstlcal offices and bulls, T»fr the articles 

at large m &c.and 

th^ndgment o£ p. 


in that age, nor did any good man disap- 
prove of^it. He likewise endeavoured, 
after the year 1408, to detach the univer- 
sity from the interests of Gregory XII. 
whom Bohemia acknowledged as pontiff. 
This gave great offence to the archbishop 
of Prague and to the rest of the clergy who 
adhered to the interests of Gregory. Hence 
arose great hostility between IIuss and the 
archbishop, which the former sustained and* 
increased by his discourses against the 
Romish court and the vices of the clergy. 

6. To these first causes of hatred against 
IIuss, which might easily have been sur- 
mounted, others were added of greater mag- 
nitude. First, he took the side of the Realists 
in philosophy, and therefore in accordance ; - v 
with the habits of the age goaded and pressed 
the Nominalists to the utmost of his power; 
yet their number was very considerable in 
the university of Prague, and their influence 
was not small. 2 Afterwards in the year 
1408, it was by his influence that in the 
controversy between the Germans and 
Bohemians, respecting the number of votes 
[each was to have in the university], the 
decision was in favour of the Bohemians. 

By the laws of the university it was or- 
dained that in the academic discussions the * 
Bohemians should have three votes, and 
the other three nations but one. The uni- 
versity was then divided into four nations, 
three of which, the Bavarian, Polish, and 
Saxon, were comprehended under the gene- 
ral name of the German nation. The usage 
had been that the Germans, who far ex- 
ceeded the Bohemians in numbers, gave 
three votes and the Bohemians but one. 
Huss therefore either from partiality to his 
country or from his hatred to the Nomi- 
nalists, whom the greatest part of the Ger- 
mans preferred before the Realists, obtained, 
by means of the vast influence at court 
which his eloquence gave him, a decree 
that the Germans should be deprived of 
the privilege of three votes and should con- 
tent themselves with one.* This result of 
a long contest so offended the Germans that 
a great multitude of them with the rector 
of the university, John Hoffman, at their 

8 There is a letter of the Nominalists to Lewis VI. 
king of France, in Baluze’s Miscellanea, tom. iv. p. • 
534, which says : — ** Legimus Nominates expulsos de I 
Bohemia eo tempore* quo haeretici voluerunt Bohemi- 
cum regnum suis haeresibus infieere. Quum diet! haere- i 
tici non possent dispntando superare, impetraverunt ab , 
Abisseslao ( Wenceslao’) prlncipe Bohemias, utguherxia- , 
rentur stadia Pragensla ritu Parisdensium. Q,uo edieto { 
coacti sunt supradiefci Nominates Fragam cfvit&tem 
relinquere, et se transtule^nt ad Ltpzicajpa cfvltatem, , 
etjbidem Universl .’** • 
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happy fate was borne with the same pious 8. Before Huss and Jerome were con- 
fortitude and constancy by Jerome of demned by the council, John Wickliflfe, 
Prague, the companion of John Huss, who who was considered and not unjustly as 
had come to Constance to support and aid their teacher, was pronounced infamous and 
his friend. He at first through fear of condemned by a decree of these fathers, 
death yielded to the mandates of the coun- For on the 4th day of May a.d. 1415, the 
cil, and renounced those opinions which the council declared a number of opinions ex~ 
council had condemned in him ; but being tracted from his writings to be abominable, 
retained still in prison he resumed courage, and ordered all his books to be destroyed 
again avowed those opinions, and was there- and his bones to be burned. 2 Not lon^ 
fore committed to the flames on the 30th of after, on the 14th of June they passed the 


May, a 1 4 1 6 . 1 famous decree that the sacred supper should 

be administered to the laity in the element 

adversaries? iv. Finally, the very rector of the uni- of bread alone, forbidding communion in 
versity of Prague, John Hoffman, who together with both the pipmpntq For in 

the German nation had been driven from Prague by DOm , ® wementB. -KOr m tile preceding 

Huss, and who was his principal enemy, was made year 1414, JacObeliUS de Misa, Curate of 
bishop of Misnia 1413, and held a high place among the the parish of St. Michael at Pra <rue b v thp 
representatives of the German church in this council ; • f ~ • j , 0 ,4 J , 

and undoubtedly he was an unlucky star to Huss in it. instigation 01 a rariSldn doctor, Peter of 
Although these were the real causes of the condem- Dresden, had begun to Celebrate the COm- 
nation of Huss, yet it must be confessed there appeared rnunion in both elempnk ot 

one mark of a heretic in him, for which in the judg- mun J° n m D0 [ n elements at I rague, and a 


represeniauves qi ine vxerman enuren minis council; „ t> : • j A -ri . , 

and undoubtedly he was an unlucky star to Huss in it. mstigation 01 a rariSldU doctor, Peter of 
Although these were the real causes of the condem- Dresden, had begun to celebrate the com- 
nation of Huss, yet it must be confessed there appeared mu ninn in both plempnk ot 
one mark of a heretic in him, for which in the judg- raun J° n D0 | n elements at I rague, and a 
ment of that age he might with some colour of justice number or other parishes had followed his 
be condemned, ireferto his inflexible obstinacy, which example. 3 The subject being brought before 
the Romish church usually regards, even in those who ,1 r J rA r> . 0 , . , u e 

err very little, as the most grievous heresy. Huss w.is "h6 Council by one 01 the Jiohemian bishops, 
commanded by this council, which was supposed to they deemed this heresy deserving ofrehukp 
represent the whole church, to confess his faults and to u,. + i,; 0 . 

abjure his errors. He most pertinaciously refused to ^ thlS deer . ee 0 * the Council of Constance, 
do this unless first convinced of error. Thus he re- the communion of the laity in one element 
sisted the Catholic church; he wished the church to obtained thp and an fit „ 7 

show a reason for the sentence passed upon him, and the lorce and authority of a law 

he not obscurely signified that the church might be in in the KomiSh church. 


an error. This indeed was a great crime and intolera- 9. In the same vpflr the rwiin/nl I’n^lndA/l 
ble heresy. For a true son of the church ought to • AJ V 7 f year tne COUnCll included 
subject his own judgment and pleasure without reserve m 1J St 01 execrable errors or heresies, 
to the will of his mother, and to believe firmly that she the opinion of John Petit, a Parisian then- 
could not possibly err The Romish church indeed Inrrion nf 1 ... n 1 ■ . 

had for many ages followed Pliny's principle: Epht. l0 o ian ’ °* tae lawfulness even m any private 
lib. x. ep.xcvii. p. 495, where he says “ Perseverantes, person of killing a tyrant ; but they did not 
dueijussi. Neque enim dubitabam, qualecunque esset name thp nnthnr 1 

quod faterentur, pervicaciam certe et inflexibilem ob- e ot the opinion because he 

stinationem debere puniri.” [For the Life of Huss see was Supported by very powerful patrons. 
Gilpin s . Lives of the Reformers, voi. i. ; Middleton's John, duke of Burgundy, emnloved assas 
Biographia Evangelica, voi. i. p. 29, kz.—Mur. [The c ; nc ;I i AWT ^ ^SSaS- 

student should read with care sec. 149 of Gieseler’s k inS m the year 1407 to murder Lewis, tl|e 
^rbuch &C. Cunningham's transi. voi. iii. p . 341 , duke of Orleans. A great contest ensued 
&c. which presents a concise view of these transactions. Mrir ] OT . 1 * .. ’ 

See also The Reformers before the Reformation ,by Emile , f j [ an eloquent and Mgenidus man, 


f A *cjr v»i «uaa aim Jerome ana ine council 1 , •i — . J 

of Constance, and will amply repay a perusal. The auct > he maintained that it IS no Sin to 

cAAhv f tyrant w i tho ? t a . trial of u h!s 

above seventy, which has also been translated into cause > hy iorce Or fraud or m any Other 
English by Mr. Mackenzie, entitled, Letters of John manner, and even if the persons doino- it 
Huts, written during his Exile and Imvrisonmenf with o*q j , -1 « , * _ cj 

Luther** Preface, Edin. 1846. But th<Tmost satisfac- are ‘ 30un ^ to him by an oath or covenant, 
tory source of information respecting this venerable - — - — - , , 

d“ms b a°s gwtTln “ 

sppp 'mm 

alia, tom. viii. p. 229, Mur rThevareal«n fJ ! hi adm ^ nist f r ^S the communion in both elements, 

r ;srd an1h a r„T^.r. l0U ^ 

in a .ary corious and valuable oolleation of nTS p? a ,?f numerous adherents, not only at 

papers, shewing the neeesS of a SSlon ?n the I ^ T ® u S ho “* Bohemia. Yet he was more . 

church, and dSnandh® so* a r^mrprio? to tot " d Jwo“e. lived till a.d. ■ 

tune of lather. It bWd, S I “**• ** '■ 
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By a tyrant however Petit did not under- 
stand the sovereign of a nation, but a 
powerful citizen who abuses his resources 
to the ruin of his king and country. 1 The 
university of Paris passed a stern and severe 
sentence upon the author of so dangerous 
an opinion. The council after several con- 
sultations passed sentence, without naming 
the author of the opinion. But the new 
pontiff, Martin V. through fear of the house 
of Burgundy, would not ratify even this 
mild sentence of the council. 2 

10. After these and some other trans- 
actions, the council proceeded avowedly to 
the subject of reforming the pontiffs and 
the whole sacred order, or a reformation of 
the church in its head and members, as the 
language of that age was. For all Europe 
saw the need of such a reformation, and 
most ardently wished for it. Nor did the 
council deny that it was chiefly for this 
important object they had been called 
together. But the cardinals and principal 
men of the Romish court, for whose interest 
especially it was that the disorders of the 
church should remain untouched, craftily 
urged and brought the majority to believe, 
that a business of such magnitude could not 
be managed advantageously without first 
electing a new pontiff. But the new head 
of the church, Martin V. abused his power 
to elude the design of reforming the church, 
and manifested by his commands and edicts 
that he did not wish the church to be purged 
and restored to a sound state. Therefore 
on the 22 d of April a.d. 1418, the council 
after deliberating three years and six 
months broke up, leaving their business 
unfinished, and assigned the reformation of 
the church, which all men devoutly prayed 
for, to a council to be called at the end of 
five years. 

11. Martin V. being admonished on the 
subject, after a long delay appointed this 
other council to be held at Pavia, and 
afterwards removed it to Siena and lastly 
to Basil. But in the very commencement 
of it, on the 21st of Feb. 1431 he died, and 
was succeeded in the month of March by 
Gabriel Condolmerus, a Venetian and bishop 
of Siena, who took the name of Eugene IV. 
He sanctioned all that Martin had decreed 


i This is manifest from the oration of Petit which 
Lenfant has subjoined to his H?st. du Conctle de Pise , 
tome ii. p. 303, &c. See Lyserus, Disset t. qua memo- 
rmm Joh. Burgundi et Doctrinam Jo/i. Ptirvi de Catde 
PerdueWum P'indicat. Wittemb. 1735, 4to. 

* See Bulseus, H nt. Acad * Pm is, tom. v, p. 113, Sr c. 
apd many other passages; Argentre, Collectio Judidor. 
de Norn's Errot thus, tom. i. par. ii. p. 184, &c. ; the 
• Opera of Jo. Gerson, published by Du Pin, tom. v. ; 
Bayle, Dictionnaire, tome iii. p, 2268, See, particle 

Petit .] and nearly all the historians of France : [e.g. 
Gifford's Hist . of France , vol. ii. p. 377 — Mur. 
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respecting the council to be held at Basil; 
and thence on the 23d of July, 1431, it com- 
menced under the presidency of cardinal 
Julian, as representative of the pontiff 
Two objects especially were assigned to this 
celebrated council; first, a union between 
the Greeks and the Latins, and secondly, 
the reformation of the church both in its 
head and its members, according to the 
resolution adopted in the council of Con- 
stance. And that the head, that is, the 
sovereign pontiffs and likewise all the mem- 
bers of the church, that is, the bishops, 
priests, and monks, had become very cor- 
rupt, no one hesitated to admit. But when 
these fathers by the form of the council, 3 
by their method of proceeding, and by their 
first decrees, showed that they intended to 
perform in earnest what they were bidden 
to do, Eugene IV. being afraid of these 
reformers of a corrupt church, twice at- 
tempted to dissolve the council. This the 
fathers most firmly resisted, and they 
showed by the decrees of the council of 
Constance and by other arguments, that 
the council was superior in authority to a 
pontiff This first contest between the 
pontiff and the council was brought to a 
close in the month of November a.d. 1433; 
for the pontiff silently gave up the point, 

| and in the month of December by letters 

I s By the “ form of the council,” Mosheim undoubtedly 
I means the division of the cardinals, archbishops, bi- 
shops, abbots, &c. into four equal classes, without any 
regard to the nation or province by which they were 
sent. This prudent arrangement prevented the cabals 
and intrigues of the Italians, whose bishops were much 
more numerous than those of other nations, and who 
by their number might have had it in their power to 
retard or defeat the laudable purpose the council had 
in view, had things been otherwise ordered. — Mad . 
The organization of this council and its mode of 
oing business were these. The members of the 
council were distributed into four equal bodies, each 
consisting of about the same number of high dignita- 
ries and low, and each completely organized with its 
president, secretaries, and other officers. Each of the 
four was especially charged with the investigation of 
a particular class of subjects, such as articles of faith, 
peace, reformation, or miscellaneous affairs. These 
bodies met separately in their respective halls at the 
same hour, thrice a week; but they never discussed 
any subject on the first day of its coming before them. 
Their first care was to appoint three of the most cbm- 
petent members in each body, to unite in a grand com- 
mittee of overtures for all the four bodies. One-third 
of this committee was changed every month, and others 
chosen by their respective bodies. All business was 
first to pass the committee of overtures, and if they 
saw fit, they sent it to the body which had charge of 
such subjects. That body discussed it fully, and then 
sent their decision together with the reasons for it to 1 
each of the other bodies, or if they were not agreed, j 
they sent the opinions both of the majority and the ‘ 
minority with their respective arguments. The other . 
bodies now discussed, the subject, and passed their J 
judgment upon it. When the question had been thus 
discussed in all the four bodies, if three of them were 
found 10 be agreed respecting it, the subject was at 
last brought before the whole council for a general dis- 
cussion and a final decision. See Mansi, Concilia , tom. 
xxix. p. 377; also Natalis Alexander, Hist. Bedes* 
saec. 15, 16, diss. viii. art. ii. sect. 4, tom. xviil. p. 457*^ 
ike.— Mur. 
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sent from Rome approved of the proceedings 
of the council. 1 

12. After this, the council prosecuted 
with energy the business which they had 
entered upon. The legates of the Roman 
pontiff were now admitted into the council, 
but not till they had promised under oath 
to obey the decrees of the council^ and par- 
ticularly the decrees of the council of Con- 
stance, asserting the dominion and juris- 
diction of councils over the pontiffs. These 
decrees of Constance, so odious to the pon- 
tiffs, were renewed in a public meeting of 
the fathers on the 26th of June, 1434, and 
the 9th of June, 1435. Annate as they were 
called were abolished, the pontifical legates 
in vain opposing it. On the 25th of March, 
1436, a profession of faith was read which 
pontiffs must assent to on the day of their 
election, the number of cardinals was re- 
duced to twenty-four, and expectatives, 
reservations, and provisions were abolished. 
As they were proceeding to other things 
very unacceptable to the pontiff, Eugene 
concluded that this very audacious and 
troublesome council must either be removed 
to Italy, or be curbed by another council 
in opposition -to it. Therefore, when these 
fathers decreed. May 7, 1437, that on 
account of the Greeks the council should 
be held either at Basil or Avignon or in 
some city of Savoy, the pontiff on the con- 
trary by his legates decided that the council 
hould be held in Italy. Neither party 

would revoke its decision. Hence a violent 
conflict from this time onward existed 
between the pontiff and the council. On 
the 26th of July, 1437, the council ordered 
the pontiff to appear before them at Basil, 
and give account of his conduct. The! 
pontiff on the other hand dissolved the 
souncil, and appointed another at Ferrara. 
But the fathers, with the approbation of the 
emperor, the king of France, and other 
princes, continued their deliberations at 
Basil, and on the 28th of September of the 
same year pronounced the pontiff contu- 
macious for not obeying the council. 

13. On the 10th of January of the next 
year, a.d. 1438, Eugene Iv. In person 
opened the council which he had summoned 
to meet at Ferrara, and in the second 
session of it excommunicated the fathers 
assembled at Basil. The chief business of 
this council was to negotiate a union between 
the Greeks and Latins. The Greek em- 
peror John Palaeologus, the patriarch of 
Constantinople Joseph, and the principal 
theologians and bishops of the nation came 
personally to Italy, in order to facilitate the 
success of this important negotiation. For 
the Greeks, now reduced to extremities by 
the Turks, indulged the hope that if their 
disagreements with the Roman pontiffs 
were removed, the Latins would afford 
them succour. The business proceeded 
tardily and with little snccess at Ferrara, 
but afterwards with better success at Flo- 
rence. For Eugene, in the beginning of 
the year 1439, on account of the pestilence 
at Ferrara, had ordered the council to re- 
move to Florence. The fathers at Basil, 
pr ovoked by these and other acts of Eugene, 
proceeded on the 25th of June, 1439, to 
deprive him of the pontificate; but this 
bold procedure did not meet the approbation 
of the kings and princes of Europe. Eu- 
gene, by a very severe bull, on the 4th of 
September anathematized the Basilian 
fathers and rescinded all their acts. De- 
spising these thunders, on the 17th of Sep- 
tember 1439, they elected a new pontiff, 
Amadeus, duke of Savoy, who then led a 
retired life at Ripailles on the Leman Lake. 
He assumed the name of Felix V, 

14. Thus the lamentable Schism, which 
had been extinguished after so much labour 
and toil at Constance, returned with new 
and greater misfortunes. For there were 
| not only two pontiffs mutually condemning 
each other, but likewise two opposing coun- 
1 cils, of Basil and of Florence, The greater 
; part of the church indeed adhered to Em- 
i gene; but most of the universities, and’ 
r particularly the first, ; 

Pans, as well as- s©me^ f l^|^^|^^^^|gpro- 

1 A history of this great council, which is so worthy 
of everlasting remembrance, is watrang. One was 
contemplated by Baluze. See the Hitt, dg V Acad, des 
Inscript. et des Belles Lettres , tome vi. 'p. 544. After 
, him by Lenient also. But neither of them fulfilled his 
promise. Its acts were collected by Yon der Hardt 
: with, vast labour, at the expense of Rudolph Augustus, 
Duke of Brunswick, out of various archives and li- 
braries and put into many volumes, and they are said 
still to texist in the Wolfenbuttle library and to be 
most worthy of publication. Till they appear, the 
more brief Acta Concihi may be consulted,, which were 
published in various places and among others, Paris, 
1512, 8vo (which is the edition I have used in this 
history), also JEneas Sylvius, Be Cmcilio Basiliepsi} 
Richer’s Hist, Concihor. Generalium , lib. iii. c. 1. ; 
tJanisius, Lectiones Antiques, tom. iv. p. 447, and others. 
t [We have indeed Lenfant’s Hist, de la Guerre des 
' . Hussites et du Conctle de Basle , in two volumes, 4to, 

, 4msterd. 1713. But the larger work expected from 
, |i nfyn has not appeared. It is also known that the en- 

■ toe abts of this council still lie concealed in various 
, ■ f . libraries: e.g. in that of the College of Navarre at 

: ./Paris , See Schopflin’s Comment. Hist . et Crit. p. 541. 

1 jBKperfect Acts may be found in Harduin’s Concilia, 
pi. 11*03, Ac. and in Mansi, Supplem. Cbncil. 

' ' ^ &c * tom * T * P* and tom. vi. p. 

■ these Acts are given in Sender's 
1 -i <S w£, Capita, tom. iii. ssec. xv. p. 101— 

1 references to additional and more 
‘oh this efouncil, in Gieseler, Lehrbuch, 
&c. Cui)ahhg^3S% transl. vol. iii. p. 184, &c. He gives 
a pretty f&ff ihjfedetot of its proceedings and reforma 
and of the which enabled the popes to 

defeat its godd' ihtinldons and retain the church it 
bondage to i Roma further insight into 

Its proceedings maybf ^ahed'from Shepherd's Life q 
Poggio Bracdotini, Liverp* 4to.— A 
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vinces, chose to follow^ Felix V . The coun- 
cil of Basil continued’ to deliberate and to i 
pass laws and decrees till the year 1443, . 
notwithstanding all the opposision of Eu- : 
gene and his adherents. And although the ] 
council separated in the year 1443, yet . 
they publicly declared that the council was i 
not at an end, but would assemble again at : 
a proper time either at Basil, or Lyons, ] 
"or Lausanne. The council of Florence i 
under Eugene was chiefly occupied. in set- . 
tling the disputes between the Latins and 
the Greeks. This great business was com- < 
mitted to select individuals of both par- 
ties. The most distinguished of the Greeks 
was Bessarion, a very learned man, who 
was afterwards a cardinal in the Romish 
church. This man, being gained by the 
favours bestowed on him by the pontiff, 
exerted his influence, and the pontiff em- 
ployed rewards, threats, and promises, to 
induce the other Greeks to accede to the 
proposed terms of accommodation, and to 
acknowledge that the Holy Spirit proceeded 
also from the Son, that departed souls un- 
dergo a purgation by fire before they are 
admitted to the vision of God, that unlea- 
vened bread m£y be used in the sacred 
supper, and lastly, what was the most im- 
portant of all, that the Roman pontiff* is the 
head and the judge of the church universal. 
One pf the Greeks, Mark of Ephesus, could 
not be persuaded by entreaties or by bribes 
to give his assent. After all, this peace, 
which was extorted by various artifices, 
was not stable. For the Greeks on their 
return lo Constantinople stated to their fel- 
low-citizens, that everything had been car- 
ried at Florence by artifice and fraud, And 
they resumed their hostility. The council 
of Florence closed its deliberations on the 
26th of April a.d 1442. 1 There were also 
negociations in this council for bringing the 
Armenians and the Jacobites,. hut especially 
the Abyssinians, into union with the Romish 
church, which were attended with the same 
result as those respecting the Greeks. 

* A history of this council and of its base artifices 
was composed by a Greek, Sylvester Sgyropulus, and 
was published with a Latin version, apparatus, and 
notes, by Robert Creighton, an Englishman, at the 
Hague, 1660, fol. In opposition to this, Leo Allatius 
wrote his Excrcitationes in Creightoni Apparatum , 
Vernmem, et Notas ad Historian Concdlii Florentim 
scriptam a Sguropulo , Rome, 1674, 4to. See also 
his i)e Perpetua Consensione Ecclesice Orientals et 
Ocddmtnlis, lib. iii. cap. i. p. 875, &c. And compare 
Mabillon’s Museum Italirum , tom. i. p. 243; Spanhexm, 
D$ Perpetua Dissensione Eccles . Onen . et Oca den. 
Opp. tom. Z ». 491, &c.; Hermann’s Hist. Concertat. 
de Pane Assym», par. ii. c. v. p. 124, &c. [The acts of 
the council are in Harduin’s Concilia , tom. ix. p. 533, 
&c.; and in Mansi’s Concilia , tom. v. p. 197, &c. The 
most essential things in these acts are concisely stated 
in Selmer’s S electa Hist . Eccles. Capita , tom. iii. ssecul. 
jcv. p. 140—163 — Schl 


15. The author of this new pontifical 
schism, Eugene IV. died in the month of 
February, 1447, and was succeeded in the 
month of March by Nicolaus V. who was 
previously Thomas de Sarzano, bishop of 
Bologna, a man of learning and a great pa- 
tron of learning, and likewise a man of 
moderation and disposed for peace. 2 Under 
him, by means of the persevering labours 
and efforts of the kings and princes of 
Europe, especially of the king of France, 
tranquillity was restored to the Latin 
church. For Felix V. on the 9th of April, 
1449, resigned the supremacy of the church, ' 
and retired to his former quiet at Ripaillcs ; 
and the fathers of Basil assembled on the 
16th of April at Lausanne ratified the ab- 
dication of Felix, and by a solemn decree 
directed the whole church to obey Nicolaus 
only. On the 18th of June Nicolaus pro- 
mulgated this pacification, and at the same 
I time confirmed by his sanction the acts and 
decrees of the council of Basil. This Nico- 
laus was particularly distinguished for his 
love of literature and the arts, which he 
laudably exerted himself to advance and 
encourage in Italy, especially by means of 
Greeks who came from Constantinople. 3 He 
died on the 24th of March, 1445, principally 
from grief occasioned by the capture q£ 
Constantinople by the Turks. * ^ 

16. His successor, Alphonsus Borgia, a 
Spaniard, whose pontifici name was Calix- 
tus III. performed nothing great or splen- 
did, except showing himself very zealotis m 
urging Ohrigian princes to war against the 
Turks. He* died in the year 1458. Much 
more celebrated was his successor, jEneas, 
Sylvius Piccolomini, bishop of Siena, who f 
ascended the v papai throne a.d. 1458 and 
took the name ot Pius II. a man of superior 
genius, and renowned both for his achieve- 
ments and for his various writings and 1 
publications. Yet posterity would have 
accounted him a much greater man if he , 
had not been guilty of gross inconsistency. | 
For after strenuously maintaining the rights 
of councils against the pontiffs, and boldly 

2 Peace-loving as this pope may have been, he did 

what the official usages of, those times required, and 
issued a bull to all the faithful in the year 1447 ( Har- 
duin, tom. ix. p. 1313), in which he calls Felix iniqui- 
ty tis alumnus, transfers the duchy of Savoy to the 
French king, exhorts that monarch or his dauphin to a 
crusade against his rival pontiff, and denies forgive- 
ness and eternal salvation to all who co-operate with 
him. Notwithstanding this, he created this same Felix 
in the year 1449, bishop of Sabina, cardinal and vicar 
of the apostolic see in Savoy, and confirmed all the ju- 
dicial sentences and acts of grace passed by him; nay, 
he revoked all that he had angrily written or spoken , 
against Felix and the council of Basil.— Schl. } 

3 gee Georgius, Vita Nicolai V. ad Fidem V etfrum , 

Monumentorum , to which is annexed, Disquisitio de 
Nicolai V. erga Literas et Literatos Viros Patroc into* t 
Rome, 1742, 4to. * 
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defending: the cause of the council of Basil 
against Eugene IV. upon being made pon- 
tiff he apostatized from himself; and on the 
18th January, 1460, denied that a council 
is superior to a pontiff, and severely prohi- 
bited appeals to councils; and in the year 
1461 obtained from Lewis XI. king of 
France, the abrogation of the pragmatic 
sanction, which was favourable to coun- 
cils; 1 and finally, April 26th, 1463, he pub- 
licly disapproved of all that he had himself 
written in favour of the council of Basil, 
and decreed that Pius II. was to be heard 
,%nd obeyed, but that JEneas Sylvius was 
to be condemned. After making this decla- 
ration he died in the month of July a.d. 
1464. 8 

17. Paul II. previously Peter Barbo, a 
Venetian, who was raised to the chair of 
St. Peter in 1464 and died in 1471, per- 
formed some acts not unworthy of com- 
mendation, at least according to the views 
of this century; but he also did many things 
which are scarcely if at all excusable; 
among which his fixing the recurrence of the 
jubilee to every 25 tb year is one of the 

smallest. Hence his reputation with pos- 
terity is equivocal. 3 The two subsequent 
pontiffs, Sixtus IV. previously Francis d* 
Albescola, who died in 1484, and Innocent 
VIII. previously John Baptist Cibo, a 
Genoese, who died a.d. 1492, were o£ ( 
moderate characters, distinguished neither! 
for great virtues nor for great faults. 1 
Each being anxious for the safety of Italy 
and all Europe on account of the power 
of the Turks, made preparations to with- 1 
stand them, and very earnestly urged the 
kings of Europe to make war upon them. 
But each met with obstacles which disap- 
pointed his most ardent wishes. . Their other 
achievements were of no great importance. 4 

18. The last in the series of pontiffs of 
this century was Alexander VI. a Spaniard, 
whose true name was Roderic Borgia. He 
may not improperly be called the Nero of 
the pontiffs. For so many and so great 
villanies, crimes, and enormities are re- 
corded of him, that it must be certain he 
was destitute not only of all religion but 
even of all decency and shame. Among the 
things charged upon him, though some 
may be false and others overstated by his 
enemies, yet so many remain which are 
placed beyond all dispute, as are sufficient 
to render the memory of Alexander exe- 
crable in the view of all who have even a 
moderate share of virtue. A large part of 
his crimes, however, originated from his ex- 
cessive partiality for his children. For he 
had four sons by a concubine, among whom 
was the notorious Caesar Borgia, infamous 
for his enormous vices, and likewise one 
daughter named Lueretia; and he was in- 

1 Lewis IX. or St. Lewis, a.d. 1268, published the 
first Pragmatic Sanction for securing the liberties of 
the Gallican church against the pontiffs, in six articles. 
But the Pragmatic Sanction here referred to was en- 
acted by Charles VII. with the concurrence of the 
greater prelates and nobles of his kingdom assembled 
at Bourges, a.d. 1438, and during the session of the 
council of Basil. The king reported 38 decrees of that 
council, and proposed to adopt the substance of them 
in 23 articles, which were readily agreed to. The 38 
decrees of the council, as reported by the king, are in 
Harduin’s Concilia , tom. viii. p. 1949. JT he 23 articles 
were afterwards prohibited to be published, or to be 
kept anywhere, by authority of the popes. This 
Pragmatic Sanction, Pius II. prevailed on Lewis XI. to 
abrogate entirely. But the parliament of Paris refused 
to register his decree ; and the king soon found he had 
been duped by the pope, and therefore allowed the 
Pragmatic Sanction to stand. It was accordingly ob- 
served in France till the year 1517, when Julius II. 
persuaded Francis I. to substitute in its place the Con- 
cordate, which was approved by the council of the La- 
teran then sitting. This Concordats, which may be 
seen at large in Harduin, Concilia, vol. ix. p. 1867. &c. 
was a sort of compromise between the pontiff and the 
Gallican church, in which the latter yielded up a part 
of their rights as secured by the Pragmatic Sanction, 
and had the rest secured to them. The parliament of 
Paris however resolutely refused to register it ; and 
when at length compelled to do it, they declared that 
it was solely by command of the king that they disap- 
proved of it and remonstrated against it. The Prag- 
matic Sanction of 1438 secured in France the freedom 
^ j of election to bishoprics and abbacies, the installation 
: bythe^ordinaries, the abolition of reservations, annats. 
j TheKJoncordate invested the king with the right 

of •' nominating bishops and abbots, yet under restric- 
tibfc^ aad the pope was to confirm the election. Ex- 
p^^tivesppd reservations were prohibited. Appealed 
daais&s were to? be* tried where they originated. No 
i mention made of annats. In other respects the 

' provis$on#bf« Pragmatic Sanction were followed in 

the Concoi^te^ Such has ever since been for sub- 
stance the ecclesiastical law of France. See Burnet’s 
History qftke Hefcnnutwn* vol. ill- par. i. p. 3, &c.; and 
the other autiainrities referred to in Cent xvi. Sec. I. 
ch. i. sac. 7, note b, page §60. below Mur, 

2 Besides the common loiters see the Nouveau Die - 
Honnaire Hist, et Grit. tom©?!, p* 26, art Enee Syloius, 

8 Paul II. has obtained in out times a great and, 
learned patron in the celebrated Angelo Maria, cardi- 
nal Quirinus, distinguished for his numerous writings 
and achievements. He has written, Pauli II, Vita 
ex codice Angelica Bibliotheca desumpta , pramissis ip- 
si as tnndtciis adoerms Platinum aliosque obtreclatores, 
Rome, 1740, 4to. [Platina. who wrote a history of the 
popes, was put out of office and twice imprisoned by 
this pope, and these personal collisions may have af- 
fected his impartiality. Yet Paul does not seem to have 
been a very estimable character, take him all in all. 
He had little regard for learning, was fond of innova- 
tupp partial to his friends, persecuted the Hussites, 
deposed the king of Bohemia, violated sworn compacts, 
encouraged carnivals. Sic,— Mur, 

4 Sixtus IV. cairied nepotism [bestowment of honours 
and riches on his nephews and other relatives] to the 
highest pitch, and thus provoked the hatred of the 
family of Pazzo in Venice against that of the Medici ; 
which was the source of oppression, robbery, assassi- 
nations, and destructive insurrections, commencing at ; 
Florence and involving all Italy in a bloody war, in 
which the pope himself engaged for the benefit of his 
nephews, and both laid Florence under an interdict, 
and himself besieged it. See Muratori, ad ann. 1478.— 
Innocent VIII. had lived so shamefully before he 
mounted the Romish throne, that he had sixteen ille- 
gitimate children to make provision for. 1 Yet on the ^ 
papal throne he played the zealot againstfhe Germans, * 
whom he accused of magic in his bulk Summis deside- 
rantes affectibus, &c. and also afcainsfe, theHussites, * 
whom he well nigh extensdnajjed^A^^ - . \ | 
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tent solely on bringing forward and enrich- 
ing these, without regarding honesty, reason, 
or religion. 1 Alexander died in the year 
1503 of poison, which he and his son Csesar 
bad intended for others. 2 

19. That most of the monastic orders 
were herds of ignorant, lazy, dishonest, and 
debauched people, is evinced by numerous 
documents and by the testimony of all the 
‘best historians. The opulent monks, such 
as the Benedictines of every sort and the 
Augustinians, abused their wealth for the 
gratification of their lusts ; and by the 
great licentiousness of their lives in oppo- 
sition to their rules, rendered themselves 
extremely odious. 8 Some good and honest 
men, particularly in France and Germany, 
perceiving this, formed the purpose of 
reforming them. 4 Among the Germans, 
besides others who were solicitous to effect 
a reformation in particular monasteries, 
were Nicolaus de Mazen, abbot of Moelk in 
Austria, and Nicolaus Diinkelspiihl, a pro- 
fessor at Vienna, who with great earnestness 
attempted a reformation of the Benedictines 
throughout Germany; and they in fact 
produced some show of order and decency 
in many convents of Swabia, Franconia, 
and Bavaria. 5 In France many persons 

•i J The life of this most abominable tyrant has been 
' written by Alexander Gordon, an Englishman [a 
j Scotchman, 1729, fo\.— Mur.'], which appeared in a 
Fren^h^anslation, Amsterd. 1732, 2 vols 8vo, but with 

of the I Hm* du Droit ^Public Eccles. Franfois, to which 
work are annexed Lives of Alexander VI. and Leo X. 
Lend. 1737, Svo, and 1751, 4to. [The reader Should 
also consult, especially, Burchard’a Biarium,* in Ec- 
card’s Corpus Hist. Medi • Moi, tom. ii. p. 2017, &c.— 
Schl [Summary biographies of these monsters^Alex- 
ander and his son Csesar, may be seen in mostof the 
biographical dictionaries. Debauchery, incest, murder, 
profligacy, faithlessness, & c. are charged upon them. — 
Mur. 

8 All the historians of the highest credibility affirm 
this; but Voltaire not long since attempted to show 
that Alexander died a natural death in his Annales de 
l* Empire, tome ii. [The common and the probable 
statement is. that Alexander and his son, in order to 
get the wealth of certain cardinals, determined to poison 
them, and therefore invited them to dine. Before the 
arrival of the guests they, by mistake of the servant, 
drank the poisoned cup themselves. Alexander died 
almost immediately, but Csesar recovered in great mea- 
sure and lived to perpetrate other crimes. — 

[Ranke, the most accurate and trustworthy of 'inqui- 
rers, supports the view that Alexander “died of the 
poison he had destined tor another.” — Popes of Rome , 
Mrs. Austin’s transl. vol. i. p. 52.— R. 

3 See Senging's Tuiliones Ordinis S. Benedict i, or ] 
Oration delivered in the council of Basil, A.p. 1433, 
against the vices of the Benedictines, in Pezius, Bib- 
lioth. Ascetica , tom. viii. p. 517, &c. 

4 See Leibnitz’s Prefatio ad tom. ii. Scriptor. Bruns - 
vicen. p. 40. 

* See, respecting these men, Kropf, in the Biblio- 
theca Mellicensis , seu de Vitis et Scriptis Benedict . 
Melltcen. p. 143, &c. 163, &c. also p. 203, 206, [Here 
also may be mentioned John Burch, a regular Augus- 
tinian canon and provost of the cloister of Novum 
Opus near Halle in Saxony, who undertook by com- 
mand of the famous cardinal and papal legate in Ger- 
many, Nicolaus de Cusa, the reformation of the Saxon 
monasteries, and wrote a history of the matter, De 


formed designs for the reformation of the 
Benedictine order, among whom Guido 
Juvenalis, a man of erudition, acquired dis- 
tinction by his writings. 6 But a still greater 
number, both in France and elsewhere, re- 
sisted these reformers and did them all the 
injury they could. 

20. The mendicant monks, particularly 
the Dominicans and Franciscans, gave as 
much offence by their arrogance, their 
quarrelsome temper, their invasion of the 
rights of others, their propagation of super- 
stition, 7 and their vain and futile dis- 
putes about religion, as the opulent monks 
did by their luxury, their laziness, their 
hatred of learning and science, and their 
other vices. Hence the old contests of the 
bishops and priests with the mendicants, 
and the complaints of the theologians in 
most of the universities and provinces, 
respecting the errors of these monks, and 
their dangerous opinions on religious sub- 
jects, were almost never at rest, and were 
very frequently brought before the pon- 
tifical court. Different pontiffs of this 
century stood differently affected towards 
these fraternities, and hence these con- 
flicts assumed various aspects at different 
times. 8 This hatred against the mendi- 
cants was not a little increased by the 
persecution of the Begbards, which was 
hot throughout this century. For the 
Begbards and Lollhards, being cruelly 
harassed by their enemies* the priests and 
others, frequently tdok refuge in the third 
order* ofi^e Franciscans, Dominicans, and 
Augustinians, hoping to find security under 
the protection of these powerful fraterni- 
ties. Nor were their hopes entirely frus- 
trated. But their persecutors now at- 
tacked also their protectors, fhat is, the 
mendicants, and often caused the latter 

Reformationibus et - Visitationibus Diversurum utrius- 
que sexus Monasteriorum , an extract from which is in 
Leibnitz’s Scnptores Rerum Brunivicens . tom. ii. p. 
476, &c. and the work entire, p. 806, &c. Extracts 
from it are given by Semler, Selecta Eccl. Hist. Capita , 
tom. iii ssecul. xv. p. 42, <&c. — Schl. 

6 See Liron’s Srngularites Historiq. et Lifte'r. tome iii. 
p. 49, &c. [In the fifth volume of the Hist, de Langue- 
doc, we are informed that in the year 1411 the French 
parliament sent commissioners into the province of 
Languedoc, to inquire into the shameful conduct of 
the Benedictines there; and that the archbishops of ! 
Narbonne and Toulouse in. vain assembled a synod to 
excommunicate these commissioners. — Schl. 

7 The Franciscans, for example, preached in the city 
of Lubec that whoever died clad in the Franciscan 
garb would certainly be saved; and that St. Francis 
every year descended from heaven in order to deliver 
his followers from purgatory, just as Christ descended 
into hell to bring up thence the souls of the patriarchs. 
See Eccard’s Corpus Scriptor. Medii Moi, tom. ii. p. 
1101. — Schi. 

8 See Launoi, De Canone , Omnis utriusque sexus , 
in his Opp. tom. i. par. i. p. 287, &c.; Bukeus, Hut , 
Acad. Paris, tom. v. p. 189, 196, 204, 522, 558, 601, 
617, 752 ; and Wood’s Antiq. CMon. vol. i. p. 210, 212 
224, &c. 
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great trouble, involving them in painful 
contests. 

21. The rebellious and more rigid Fran- 
ciscans who had revolted from the pontiff 
and the Romish church, that is, the Fra- 
tricelli as they were commonly called, with 
their Terfciaries or Beghards, continued 
openly at war with the pontiffs. Their 
principal seat was Italy, and particularly 
the Picenum or the marquisate of Ancona 
and the neighbouring regions, for here the 
president of the sect resided. Nicolaus 
V. violently persecuted them about the 
middle of the century, employing against 
them the Franciscan monks, soldiers, and 
judges, and in 1449 he committed many 
of them to the flames for their persevering 
obstinacy. 3 Succeeding pontiffs continued 
the persecution, and none of them more 
fiercely and resolutely than Paul II. who 
however is said to have punished their 
audacity more by imprisonment and exile 
than by fire and fagot. 3 Yet the Fratri- 
celli, whose great appearance of piety 
procured them supporters of much emi- 
nence, frequently repelled force by force; 
they also slew some of the inquisitors, and 
among others Angelo, a Camatdulensian. 4 
And this sect, which made conformity with 
Christ to consist in mendicity, produced 
no less commotions in Bohemia and in the 
adjoining Silesia. 5 Even the king of 
Bohemia himself favoured them, for which 
Paul II. excommunicated him. 6 In France 
the inquisitors condemned to the flames 
all they could lay hands on ; 7 for in the 
parts about Toulouse many of these people 
lay concealed. Some also migrated to 
England and Ireland. 8 This party con- 
tinued to exist amidst numerous troubles 
and calamities till the time of the reforma- 
tion in Germany, when those who remained 
espoused the cause of Luther. 

22. Of the religious fraternities which 
were founded in this century, none is 
more worthy of notice or was more useful 
to the Christian cause than that of the 

1 See the preceding century, pages 504, 505, above. 

* Sartlus, De Antigua Picentum Cimtate Cupromon - 
tana (in Calogera’s Raccolta di Opuscoli Scientific i, 
tom. xxxix. p. 39, 81, 97), where are some extracts 
from the mannscript dialogue of Jac. de Marchia, 
against the Fratricelli. 

3 QmrinL Vita Pauli II p. 78, &c. ; Targionius, 
Preface to tpe Claror. Venetorum Episiolae ad Maglia- 
bechium, tom. i. p. xliii &c. where there is notice of the 
wrings of Nicolaus Palmerius and others against the 
Fratricelli, in the reign of Paul II. which have never 
been published. 

* Seethe Acta Sanctor. tom. ii. Maii, p. 356, &c. 

Schelhorn’s Acta ad Histor . Eccles. pert . par. i. p. 

66, 283, &c. 

* Q,nirini, Vita Pauli II p. 73. 

7 1 have MS. the Acta Inquintionis contra Jo. 
Gndulcht de Castellime et Franc . de Archata Fratri - 
cellos who were burned in France, a.d. 1454. 

9 Wood’s Antiq. Oxon. tom. i, p. 232, &c. 


Brethren and Clerks of the Common Life 
living under the rule of St. Augustine. 
This sect indeed was instituted in. the 
preceding century by the pious, learned, 
and good Gerhard Groote or Magnus of 
Daventer; 9 but it was first approved in 
this century at the council of Constance, 
and was propagated throughout Holland, 
Lower Germany, and other provinces. 
The sect was divided into the literary' 
Brethren or the Clerks and the unlearned 
Brethren, who lived in different houses but 
in the bonds of the greatest friendship. 
The Clerks devoted themselves to tran- 
scribing books, the cultivation of polite 
learning, and the instruction of youth ; and 
they erected schools wherever they went. 
The [unlearned] Brethren laboured with 
their hands, and pursued various mechanic 
trades. Neither were under the restraint 
of religious vows; but still they ate at a 
common table, and had a general commu- 
nity of goods. The Sisters lived in nearly 
the same manner, and the time which was 
not employed in prayer and reading they 
devoted to the education of female chil- 
dren, and to such labours as were suitable 
for their sex. The schools of these Clerks 
of the Common Life were very celebrated 
in this century, and in them were trained 
nearly all the restorers of polite learning I 
in Germany and Holland; and among 
others the great Erasmus of Rotterdam, 
Alexander Hegius, John Murmelius, and 
others. 10 On the rise of the Jesuits, these 
schools, previously so very useful, ceased to 
flourish, and at this day only a few of 
them exist. These Brethren were often 
designated by the appellations of Beghards 
and Lollhards, which were common to so 
many sects; and they were much hated 
by those priests and monks who were un- 
friendly to learning and the fine arts. 11 
. 23. Of the Greeks who acquired reputa- 
tion as writers, the most worthy of notice 

9 The life of this famous Dutchman, Gerhard Groote, 
was written by Thomas k Kempis and is published in 
the works of Kempis, being the first of the lives of 
eleven of his contemporaries. 

This order is treated of by Miraeus in his Chroni - 
con , ad an. 1384, by’ Heiyot in his HUt. des Ordres 
Monastiques, tome iii. and by others. But I have here 
added some things from documents never printed. 
For I possess some papers and records which give a 
clearer account of the institution and history of the 
Clerks of the Common Life than are to be found in the 
printed works. 

11 In the records of this century we frequently read 
that the Lollhards, and sometimes that the Beghards, 
opened schools at Daventer, Brunswick, Kbnigsberg, 
Munster, and various other places. These Lollhards 
were Clerks of the Common Life, who being good, 
industrious, and useful schoolmasters, were often in- . 
vited and sent for by the magistrates of cities for the 
sake of the public good. [See section 1 1 2, Of the Freer 
Spiritual Associations,” in Gieseler’s Dehrbuch, &c, 
Cunningham’s transl. voL iii. p. 98, &c. He concurs in 
Mosheim's derivation of Lollard* see p. 506, above.r--.fo 
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were the following; Simeon of TJaessa- 
lonica, several of whose tracts, besides a 
book against Heresies and some writings 
against the Latins have been published. 1 
Joseph Bryennius, who wrote on the 
Trinity and against the* Latins. 2 Maca- 
rius Macres, who likewise greatly hated 
the Latins. 3 George Phranza, noted for 
his History which is printed among the 
Byzantine writers. 4 Marcus of Ephesus, 
the strenuous opposer of the council of 
Florence. 5 Bessanon, a cardinal, the dis- 
tinguished supporter of the moderate 
Platonic school, renowned for his genius 
and erudition, but odious to the Greeks, 
because he favoured the cause of the Latins 
and planned the union of the two nations 
to the detriment of the Greeks. 6 George 

1 Fabricius, Biblioth. Greec . tom. xiv. 49 ; Simon, Cri- 
tique de la Biblio. Eccles. par M. Du Pin, tome i. p. 
400. [Simeon, Archbishop of Thessalonica, died a.d. 
14*29, while Thessalonica was besieged the second time 
by the Turks. His principal works are a large treatise 
on the church, its ceremonies, ministers, &c. a dialogue 
against all heresies, and Answers to eighty-five Ques- 
tions of Gabriel, metropolitan of Pentapolis. Extracts 
and imperfect copies of parts of these were published 
by Allatius, Morin, and Goar ; and his whole works 
much better, at Jassi in Moldavia, 1683, small folio. 
He was one of the greatest men among the Greeks of 
his age. — Mur. 

9 Joseph Bryennius was a Constantinopolitan monk, 
and a distinguished preacher. He flourished a.d. 1420, 
and died between 1431 and 1438. His works were 
. printed, Leips, 1768, in two vols. 8vo, and consist of 
vj - various Discourses and Dialogues against the Latins. 

,vi cTboff* on the Trinity respect the procession of the 
"Holy Spirit. — Mur. 

' ’ 3i ,; MlLciriiis Macres was a monk of Mount Athos, 
prior of a monastery at Constantinople, and protosyn- 
cellus. - His hostility to the Latins expose^ him to 
vexations. The emperor, John Palaeologus, sent him 
on an embassy to Rome, and he died on his return, 
a d. 1434. He wrote a tract on the procession of the 
Holy Spirit, mentioned by Leo Allatius, De Consensu , 
&e. lib. ii. c. 18, sec. 10.-— Mur. 

4 George Phranza was nobly bom, a.d. 1401, was 

admitted to court, a.d. 141-8, and filled various offices, 
civil, military, and diplomatic, till the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks in 1453, when he was made a 
prisoner. Recovering his liberty, he fought and served 
his country in the Morea, till that was conquered by 
the Turks in 1466. He now retired to Italy, and thence 
to Corcyra, where he became a monk, assumed the 
name of Gregory, and spent his life in writing the 
history of his country. He died a.d. 1477. His his- 
tory of Byzantine affairs from a.d 1260 to 1476 is 
brief till he comes to his own times, and then full and 
minute. With some abridgment and in a Latin trans- 
lation, it was published by Pontanus, Ingolst. 1 604, 4to, 
subjoined to Theophilus Simocatta.— • Mur. f 

5 Simon, Critique de la Biblio . E,desxast. par M. 
Du Pin , tome i. p. 431. [Marcus Eugenicus was a 
learned schoolmaster at Constantinople, bishop of 
Ephesus, a.d. 1436, and imperial ambassador to the 
council of Ferrara, a.d. 1438. There he strenuously 
opposed the doctrines of the Latins, and was the only 
one of the Greeks who persevered in rejecting the 
terms of the union between the two churches. For 
this conduct the emperor was displeased with him, 
and the pope demanded his punishment ; but the nation 
applauded him, and he lived, in honour, employing the 
rest of his life in exposing the corrupt proceedings at 
Ferrara, and confuting the dogmas of the Latin church. 

> His works, consisting of letters and tracts, are partly 
contained in the Acts of the council of Ferrara, partly in 
Leo Allatius De Consensu, &c. in the Orthodoxogra- 
phia, and partly in manuscript. — Mur . 

• Concerning this celebrated man and others here 
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Scholarius, also called Gennadi us, contended 
more learnedly and more lucidly than the 
rest of his countrymen against the Latins, 
and especially against the council of Flo- 
rence. 7 George Gemistius Pletho a learned 
man, who awakened in many of the Italians 
an ardour for Platonic philosophy and for 
all the Grecian learning. 8 Gregory Tra- 
pezuntius, who translated some of the best 
Greek authors into Latin, and also wrote 
some tracts in favour of the Latins against 
the Greeks. 9 George Codinus, who has 


mentioned, see Boerner and Humphrey Hody, in their 
books De Greeds Literar. Instaurat. also Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Greec. [Bessarion was a native of Trebisond, 
a monk of the order of St. Basil, bishop of Nice a.i>. 
1436, and imperial envoy to the council of Ferrara in 
1438. Here he learnedly defended the doctrines of the 
Greek church for a time, but at length gave up to the 
Latins and was the principal cause of the union agreed 
on. Returning to Constantinople his popularity de- 
clined, and he was obliged to refuse the patriarchate 
offered him by the emperor. He now retired to Italy, 
was made bp. of Tusculum and a cardinal, papal legate 
at Bologna, patron of the Dominican and Franciscan 
orders, was near being made pope in 14 15, and again in 
1471. Ho laboured to rouse the Europeans to war 
against the Turks in 1458, was frequently papal legate, 
and died on his return from France A.n. 1472, aged 77. 
His works consist of orations, epistles, and tracts, 
chiefly in relation to the controversies between the 
Greeks and Latins (most of which are in the Condha) 
and a defence of the Platonic Philosophy, a correction 
of Plato De Legibus , and a translation of Aristotle's 
Metaphysics, which were published, Venice, 1503, 1506. 
His private library which was very valuable he gave to 
the city of Venice.— Mur. „ 

7 Simon, Crhance de V Eglise Orient ale sur la Tran - 
substunt, p. 87, and Critique de la Biblio. EccUs. par M. 
Du Pin f tome l. p. 1 638, &c. [This George Scholarius 
was one of the Glreek envoys at the council of Ferrara 
in 1438, where he delivered three orations in favour of 
union with the Latins 1 , extantin Harduin’s Concilia, tom. 
ix, p. 446. Some other speeches and tracts of a similar 
tenor are ascribed to him- But afterwards he changed 
sides and wrote against the council of Ferrara published, 
Gr. [Rome, 1618] 4to. When the Turks captured 
Constantinople a.d. 1453, he was made patriarch by the 
Sultan, assumed the name of Gennadius, reigned five 
years, and then retired to a monastery. As patriarch 
he was treated with attention by the Sultan Mahomet, 
and delivered before him an apologetic discourse, which 
was translated into Turkish and has been frequently 
printed in Greek, Turkish, and Latin. This work, with 
a dialogue on the Way of Salvation, a tract on Predes- 
tination, and an oration on the Trinity, may be found 
in Latin in the Biblio. Patrum, tom. xxvi. But the 
learned have not all agreed that Gennadius the patri- 
arch and George Scholarius were the same person, and 
some have made two Georges instead of one —Mur. 

8 George Gemistius surnamed Pletho, was born at 
Constantinople, but spent most of his life in the Pelo- 
ponnesus. He was an acute and learned Platonist, and 
a decided opponent of the Latins. He was employed by 
the Greeks in the council of Ferrara to unravel the 
subtleties of the Latin metaphysicians, was preceptor in 
philosophy to Cardinal Bessarion and to the Medici o* 
Florence, fuid lived it is said to the age of One hundred 
years. His works are, De Differentia Philosophies Arts - 
totelis et Platoms, de Virtutibus, Scholia in Zoroastris 
Oracula, on portions of the history of Greece, and two 
tracts on the procession of the Holy Spirit.— Mur. 

9 George Trapezuntius, whose parents were from 
Trebizond, was born in Crete a.d. 1396. After obtain- 
ing a good education among the Greeks, he removed to 
Italy where he spent his life as a teacher and writer. 
Pope Eugene employed him as a Greek secretary; and 
after the death of Eugene, Alphonso, king of Naples, 
was his patron. In 1465 he made a voyage to Crete 

| and Constantinople. He returned, sunk into idiocy, 
[ and died at the age of 90 at Rome a.d. i486. 'He wrote 
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left us various contributions to the Byzan- 
tine history. 1 

24. The Latin writers form a host almost 
innumerable. We shall name only the 
principal of those who attempted by their 
pens to subserve the cause of religion. The 
greatest of these by the acknowledgment 
of them all was John Gerson, chancellor 
of the university of Paris, a man of vast 

on the Procession of the Holy Spirit, in favour of the 
Latins, the Martyrdom of Andrew of Chios a.d. 1465, 
on the eight parts of speech, a concise logic, a compa- 
rison of Plato and Aristotle, on rhetoric, on the decep- 
tions of Astrology, expositions of some of Cicero’s 
orations, and Latin translations of the works of Cyril, 
Chrysostom, Gregory Nyssen, Basil, also of Eusebius’s 
Prceparat. Eoang . Aristotle’s Rhetoric , and Ptolemy’s 
Almagest. — Mur . 

1 George Codinus, surnamed Curopalates, was a 
Greek whose age and history are little known. He 
probably lived and wrote soon after the capture of Con- 
stantinople a d. 1453. He wrote on the offices and 
officers of the court and church of Constantinople 
(Paris, 1648, fol. by Goar), on the antiquities of Con- 
stantinople, a description of Constantinople, on its 
statues and curiosities, on its edifices, on the church of 
St, Sophia in that city, and a history of the Constanti- 
nopolitan emperors from Constantine the Great to 
Constantine Palseologus, and the capture of the city by 
the Turks, All these, except the first, were published 
by Lambeccius, 1655, fol. 

The following Greek writers are passed over by 
Mosheim : — 

Joseph, archbishop of Ephesus and patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, a„d. 1416 — 1439. He was long averse from 
a union with the Latins, but at length yielded the 
point, went to the council of Florence, argued for a 
union, signed the articles of it on a sick bed, repented 
of it, and died eight days after signing the instrument. 
He has left us two epistles addressed to the council of 
Basil, and an address to a synod at Constantinople 
when about to go to Italy and Florence. 

John Cananus wrote a history of the siege of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks, in the year 1422 fat which 
time he flourished), extant, Gr. and Lat. subjoined to 
the history of George Acropolita, Paris, 1651, fol. 

Demetrius Chrysoloras, an eminent philosopher and 
astronomer a.d. 1430, much esteemed by the emperor, 
Emmanuel Palseologus. He wrote an oration and 
two dialogues against the Latins which are in the Va- 
tican Library. 

Esaias of Cyprus, a Greek who espoused the cause 
of the Latins about a.d. 1430 in a long epistle, extant, 
Gr. and Lat. in Leo Allatius, Be Consensu, &c. lib. ii. 
cap. xviii. sec. xvi. and in the Grceca Orthod. tom. i. 
p. 396. 

J ohn Anagnosta of Thessalonica, who witnessed the 
siege and capture of that city in 1430 and again in 
1432, of which he wrote a narrative and a monody, pub- 
lished by Leo Allatius, Symmicta , par ii. p. 317, &c. 

Andreas de Petra, born and educated among the 
Greeks, and by them made a bishop ; he afterwards 
joined the Latins, and as papal legate argued against 
his countrymen in the council of Basil a. n. 1432, and 
in that of Ferrara 1438* Both his speeches are in Bzo- 
vius's Annales Eccles. ad ann. 1432, sec. 37 and 1438. 
sec, 8. 

John Eugenius, monophylax of the patriarchal church 
ofConstantmople, and brother to Marcus of Ephesus, 
™ accompanied to the council of Ferrara a.d. 
1438. . He wrote against that council, and Leo Allatius 
"f 8 given extracts from the work, De Purgatorio , p. 
61, 220, 241, 265. 

Isidorus Ruthensis or of Russia, born at Thessalo- 
nica, a Basilian monk, abbot of St. Demetrius at Con- 
stantmople, sent to the council of Basil in 1435 , 
returned, and was made metropolitan of Kiow and 
of a* 1 Russia, attended the council of Florence 
iuS-rS* °PP°® ed th . e La . tins > then changed sides and 
tIle s ^ tlc } Q f umon , remained in Italy, was 
made a cardinal in 1439, soon after went to Russia 
where he was arrested and imprisoned for betraying 
the cause of the Greeks, escaped with difficulty and 
fled, was by the pope made titular patriarch of Constan- 
J®* P*?^ le pte in the east, witnessed the cap- 
®^ ln If 33 ’ esca P e(1 to Italy, became dean 
of the college of cardinals and died at Rome a.d. 1 463. 
5® epistle describing the siege and capture of 

Constantinople, which was published in Reusner’s ■ 
bpittote Turc/cat, hb, iv. p. 104. 

Silvester Sguropulus, or as he writes it, Syropulus, a 
deacon, dicaeophylax, and one of the select council of : 
the patriarch at Constantinople, He attended his pa- ; 

triarch to the council of Ferrara in 1 438, was concerned 
in all that related to the Greeks, and decidedly and ' 
perseveringly opposed the union, but was compelled by 
authority to subscribe its articles. On his return he 
found himself odious to the people for having yielded 
so far, resigned his office, and wrote a history of the 
transactions at Ferrara, which was published, Gr. and 
Lat. by R. Creighton (afterwards bishop of Bath and 

W ells), at the Hague, 1 660, fol. [See note 1 , p. 533 12. 

Joseph, bishop of Modon in Greece a.d. 1436. He 
wrote an apology for the council of Florence against 
Marcus of Ephesus, extant, Gr. and Lat. in Karduin’s 
Concilia , tom. ix. p. 549, &c. 

John, the Jacobite patriarch of Alexandria a.d. 1440. 
He wrote an adulatory epistle to Pope Eugene IV. a 
Latin version of which is in Harduin’s Concilia , tom. 
ix. p. 1018, &c. 

Nicodemus, an Ethiopian and abbot of the Ethiopian 
monks resident at Jerusalem a.d. 1 440, wrote a similar 
epistle to the pope, which we have in Latin in Har- 
duin’s Concilia , tom. ix. p. 1031, &c. 

Gregory Melissenus called Mammas, a monk, peni- 
tentiary of the church of Constantinople, and confessor 
to the emperor. He attended the council of Ferrara, 
was at first violent against the Latins, but being bribed 
he turned about and urged the union. In 1440 he was 
made patriarch of Constantinople, but a few years after 
found it expedient to resign that dignity He wrote an 
Apology for the council of Florence against Marcus of 
Ephesus, extant, Gr. and Lat. in Harduin’s Concilia , 
tom. ix. p. 601, &c. also an epistle to the empero* 
Alexius Comnenus on the procession of the Holy 
Spirit, printed, Gr. and Lat. in Leo Allatius, Grate 
Orthod. tom. i. p. 419. 

John Argyropulus of Constantinople. When that 
city was taken in 1453 he retired to Italy. Cosmo de 
Medicis made him preceptor to his son Peter and his 
nephew Laurence. After residing some time at Flo- 
rence the plague caused him to remove to Rome, where 
he lectured on Aristotle. He died near the close of 
the century. He was very learned, very vam, very rich, 
and a very great eater. Besides translations and expo- 
sitions of the works of Aristotle often printed, he wrote 
on the procession of the Holy Spirit and the council 
of Florence, extant, Gr. and Lat. in Leo Allatius, Grcec. 
Orthod. tom. i. p. 400. 

Matthseus Camariota, a distinguished philosopher 
and rhetorician of Constantinople, who witnessed the 
capture of that city in 1453 and described the scene In 
| a long epistle, a considerable part of which, Gr. and 
Lac. is in Crucius, Turcogrcecia, lib. i. p, 76. Many 
other writings of his exist in manuscript. 

Ducas, nephew to Michael Ducas, of Constantinople. 

On the capture of that city 1453, he retired to Lesbos 
and entered the service of the tributary Christian 
prince, for whom he performed several embassies to the 
Turkish sovereigns till the capture of Lesbos in 1562. 

He wrote Hutoria Byzantina, from a.d. 1341 to 1462 
preceded by a brief chronicle from the creatidn, pub- 
lished, Gr. and Lat. Paris, 1649, fol. P 

George or Gregory Hermonymus or Charitonymus, 
a native of Sparta, who on the capture of Constantino- ! 
pie 14o3, fled to France and taught Greek in the uni- 
versity of Pans. In 1476 Pope Sixtus IV. sent him as 
his legate into England. He translated into Latin 
Gennadius s tract, De Vita Salutis Hommum. the life 
of Mohammed, and some other things* and wrote a 
^onrtration that Christ is the Sea & God od him* 
self God, printed, Gr. and Lat. Augsb. 1668, 8vo. 
^^Laomcus Chalcocondyias or Chalcortdylas, a native 
^ )e . ns » flourished a.d, 1468, and wrote a History of 
the Turks from a.d. 1300 to 1463, published, Gr, and r 
Lat. Geneva, 1615, fol. and Paris, 1650, fol. 
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pie, a.d. 1500, He wrote a confutation orfriwr 
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influence, the oracle of the council ot‘ Con- 
stance, and still in high estimation with 
such of the French as would maintain their 
liberties against the Roman pontiffs. 1 He 
wrote and did much which was very useful 
to purify the religion, excite the piety, and 
cure the disorders of the church; but in 
several things he saw but imperfectly what 
would comport with the true principles of 
Christianity. Nicolaus de Clemangis [of 
Clamenge], a lover of truth and right, 
who eloquently deplored the calamities of 
his day and the miserable state of the Chris- 
tian world. 2 Alphonsus Tostatus of Avila, 
who loaded the sacred Scripture with a 
ponderous commentary, and wrote some 
other things in which there is a mixture of 
good and bad. 3 Ambrose of Camalduli has 


Francis, the Dominican, respecting the procession of 
the Holy Spirit, unleavened bread, purgatory, the pri- 
macy of the pope, &c. published, Gr. and Lat. by Le 
Moyne, Varia Sacra, p. 270. — Mur. 

l Du Pin, Gttrsoniana, prefixed to his edition of Ger- 
son’s Works, Antwerp, 1706, 5 vols. fol and inserted 
by Launoi, in his Hist. Gymnasii Nnvarreni , par iii. 
lib. ii. cap. i. in his Opp. tom. iv. par. i. p. 514 ; Von 
der Hardt, Acta Concdd r omt mt. tom. i. par. iv. p. 
26, &c. [John Charlier de Gerson was born a.d. 1363, 
at Gerson in the diocese of Rheims, educated in the 
college of Navarre at Paris, succeeded to the chancel- 
lorship of the university about a.d. 1395, was active in 
condemning John Petit and his doctrine in 1407, and 
subsequently laboured much to heal the divisions and 
/ \ correct the abuses of the church of Rome. He was at 
the councils of Rheims, Pisa, and Constance. When 
the last of these councils broke up in 1418, he could not 
t safely return to Paris where the duke of Burgundy was 
in power, and he travelled through Germany and Swit- 
zerland, and settled at Lyons where he died in 1429. 
He composed no large work, but left a vast number of 
tracts, speeches, sermons, letters, and poems, which 
are dogmatical, polemic, exegetic, mystic, opinions on 
questions of public interest at that day, projects for 
reforming abuses, &c. The most valuable are said to 
be those occasioned by the council of Constande. — 
Mur. [See respecting this remarkable man the chap- 
ters in Bonnechose’s Reformers before the Reformation, 
entitled Wycliffe and Gerson , vol. i. p. 48, &c. and 
Franca and Gerson, vol. ii. p. 264, &c.— JR. 

* See Launoi’s Hist. Gymnani Navarr . par. iii. lib. 
ii. cap. iii. p. 555, &c.; Longueval’s Hist, de l' Eglise 
Galltcane , tome xiv. p. 436. His works, though not 
entire, were published with a glossary by Lydius, Ley- 
den, 1613, 4 to. [Nicolaus de Clemangis was bom at 
Clamenge near Chalons, was educated in the college 
of Navarre, and became rector of the university of 
Paris in 1393. He so distinguished himself for the 
elegance of his Latin epistles that Benedict XIII. 
called him to Avignon, and made him his private se- 
cretary.* But in 1408 being suspected of composing the 
papal bull which laid France under an interdict, he 
endured violent persecution. He retired into the Al- 
pine country; and though afterwards proved innocent 
and invited back to France, he chose to spend his days 
in retirement. He died about a.d. 1440, an honest and 
pious man His works, besides about 150 letters, con- 
sist of nearly a dozen tracts and poems, the most im- 
portant of which are, De Corrupto Ecderiee Statu , 
Deploratm Culamitatis Ecrlesiast. per Srhisma Nifan- 
dhvrnum in heroic verse, De Frurtu liremi, De Norn's 
Festtvita hbus. non Imtituendh , De Antichristo, De Stu- 
dio Theologies, &c Mur. [Several of these pieces are ] 

. printed by Von der Hardt, in his Acta Concilii Con- 

* slant, who also gives an account of his life in vol. i. 

par. ii. p. 71, &c — R. 

8 Alphonsus Tostatus, a voluminous Spanish writer, 
who studied at Salamanca, attended the council of 
Basil in 1434, became bishop of Avila, and was ad- 


acquired great fame by his accurate know- 
ledge of the Greek languageand literature, 
and by his various efforts for establishing 
harmony between the Greeks and the La- 
tins. 4 Nicolaus of Cusa, a man of various 
learning and no contemptible genius, but not 
possessed of a sound and vigorous judgment, 
as appears from his Conjectures concerning 
the Last Day.* John Nieder distin- 
guished himself by various writings which 
indicate the state of those times, and by 
his travels and achievements. 6 John Capis- 
tranus was esteemed great by the Romish 
court, because he contended vigorously for 
the supremacy of the pontiffs against all 
sorts of opposers. 7 John Wesselius and 

vanced to the highest offices in the kingdom. He died 
in 1454, aged some say 40 years, others say 45 years. 
He was a man of immense reading, excellent memory, 
respectable judgment, and famed for his ascetic piety. 
His works, repeatedly printed and first under cardinal 
Ximenes, fill 27 volumes, folio. Of these, 24 are com- 
mentaries on the whole Bible.— Mur. [It is singular 
that writers on Biblical Criticism have given no 
account of the labours of this voluminous commen. 
tator, whose expository writings fill twenty-four folio 
volumes, and who was styled by his contemporaries— 
Stupor Mutuli — R. 

4 Ambrosius Camaldulensis was born at Portico not 

far from Florence, became a Camaldulensian monk at 
the age of 14, acquired a thorough knowledge of Greek 
under Emmanuel Chrysoloras, was made general of 
his order about the year 1440, was repeatedly nomi- 
nated a cardinal, served the popes faithfully and with 
great ability in the councils of Basil, Ferrara, and 
Florence, and became almoner to the pope. He died 
in his monastery at an advanced age, in high repute 
for sanctity. His life was written at great length by 
Augustine of Florence, in an Appendix to his Historia 
Camaldulensium. Besides numerous translations from 
the Greek fathers and many letters, he has left a Ho- 
doeponcon or journal of his travels to inspect the 
monasteries of his order, and some ot the public docu- 
ments for uniting the Greek and Latin churches. — 
Mur. . , 

5 Bayle, Response aux Questions d'un Provincial, 
tome ii. chap. 117, II 8, p.517, &c. His works are pul> 
blished in one vol. [three volumes. — Mur.), fol. Basil, 

1 565. [Nicolaus Cusanus was born of indigent parents 
at Cusa in the diocese of Treves, a d. 1403, educated 
by Count de Manderscheidt, made doctor of theology 
and of canon law, was dean of Coblentz, and arch- 
deacon of Liege. In the council of Basil he at first 
opposed the papal pretension®, and wrote on the sub- 
ject, entitled De Qatholica Concnrdantia. But he 
afterwards changed sides, became bishop of Brixen, 
fell out with the emperor Sigismund, was made a car- 
ding, and repeatedly papal legate. He died a.d. 1464, 
aged 63. He was very learned, understood Greek and 
Hebrew, and excelled in philosophy and mathematics. 
His works were printed, Paris, 1514, and Basil, 1650, 
in three vols. fol. The first volume is chiefly on theo- 
logy, the second on controversial subjects, and the third 
on mathematics, astronomy, &c. — Mur. [See also 
Gerdes, Historia Reformat, vol. iii. p. 6, &c. for a no- 
tice of this eminent scholar and precursor of the Re- 
formation. — R. 

6 See p 515, note 4. — Mur. 

7 See Lenfant’s Hist, de la Guerre des Hussite t, tome 
ii. p. 254, &c. ; Wadding’s Annales Mmoium , tom. ix. 
p. 67. [John Capistranus was born in the village oi 
Capistro in Abruzzo, Italy, a.d. 1385; became a Fran- 
ciscan monk of the regular observance, was repeatedly 
Cisalpine general of his order, was an inquisitor and 
papal legate, and as such preached up and enjoined 
crusades against the Fratricelli in Italy, the Hussites 
in Bohemia, and the Turks in Hungary, with dreadful 
effect. He died in 1456 aged 71. 
chiefly on different points of canon 
tained mostly in the Tractatus Juris 
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Jerome Savonarola are to be ranked among 
the wisest and best men of that age. 1 The 
former was of Groningen, and for his great 
perspicuity* was called the Light of the 
World. The doctrines which Luther after- 
wards taught more clearly he advanced to 
some extent, and he candidly exposed and 
censured the defects of the Romish religion. 

The latter was a Dominician of Ferrara, 
and a pious, eloquent, and learned man. 
Having probed the Romish ulcers too 
freely, he suffered for his rashness, being 
burned at the stake in 1498 at Florence. 
He died with serenity and constancy. 2 

find the references necessary for ascertaining his 
sentiments, and the proceedings at his trial and con- 
demnation . — R 

2 Buddeus, Parerga Historic o- Theolog. p. 279. The 1 
life of Savonarola written by J. F. Picus, was pub- 
lished with notes, documents, and letters, by Q,uetif, 
Paris, 1674, 2 vols, 8vo. In the same year Q,uetif pub- 
lished at Paris the spiritual and ascetic Epistles of 
Savonarola, translated from Italian into Latin. See 
also Echard’s Scriptores Ord. Preedicator. tom. L p. 

884, &c. [Jerome Savonarola was born at Ferrara, 
Oct. 12, 1452, religiously educated, and early distin- 
guished for genius and learning. His father intended 
him for his own profession, that of physic, but he dis- 
liked it ; and unknown to his parents became a Do- 
minician monk, a.d. 1474. For a time he taught 
philosophy and metaphysics, and then was made a 
preacher and confessor. He soon laid aside the hearing 
of confessions and devoted himself wholly to preaching, 
in which he was remarkably interesting and successful. 

In 1489 he went to Florence, where his preaching pro- 
duced quite a reformation of morals. He attacked 
vice, infidelity, and false religion with the utmost 
freedom, sparing no age or sex and no condition of 
men, monks, priests, popes, princes, or common citi- 
zens. His influence was almost boundless. But 
Florence was split into political factions, and Savona- 
rola did not avoid the danger. He was ardent, eloquent, 
and so enthusiastic as almost to believe, and actually 
to represent what he taughfc, as being communicated 
to him by revelation. The adverse faction accused 
him to the pope, who summoned him to Rome. Sa- 
vonarola would not go, and was ordered to cease 
preaching. A Franciscan inquisitor was sent to con- 
front him. The people protected him. But at length, 
vacillating about putting his cause to the test of a fire 
ordeal, he in a measure lost his popularity. His ene- 
mies seized him by force, put him to the rack, and 
extorted from him some concessions which they inter- 
preted as confessions of guilt, and then strangled him, 
burned his body, and threw the ashes into the river. 
Thus he died. May 23, 1498. His character has been 
assailed and defended most elaborately, and by nume- 
rous persons, both Catholics and Protestants. His writ- 
ings were almost all in Italian, They consist of more 
than 300 sermons, about 50 tracts and treatises, and a 
considerable number of letters, all displaying genius and 
piety, and some of them superior intellect. See espe- 
cially Picus and Buddeus, ubi supra; C. F. Ammon's 
Geschtchte der Homilettk -, vol. i. p. 169—198 ; Gotting. 
1804, 8vo; Bayle’s Dictionnaire, art. Saoanarole; and 

Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. vol. xxxiii. p. 543, &c 

Mur. [The English reader has now access to a full 
and tolerably impartial account of this extraordinary 
man in a recent anonymous work, entitled, The Life . 

! and Times of Girolamo Savonarola, Lond. 1843, which 1 
supersedes the necessity of referring here to the occa- i 
sional notices of him which are contained in our 
modem literature, or to the biographies of him which 
have appeared in Germany. I would make only one 
exception; the student should by all means read the 
oner but valuable notice of Savonarola in M-Crie's 
History of the Reformation in Italy, p. 27—36, with 
the extracts from his sermons, translated into English, 
which are given in the appendix, p. 449, &c. Potter! 
f. Romanist, m his Vie de Scipion de Ricci , vol. 

in p. 257, thus alludes to the difference of opinion re 
^ Savonarola existing in the Roman church: 
Yoili un moine condamnfi par requisition comme 
h&jfetique, et brute par ordre d’un des papes les pius 
inf&mes qui oient occupy la chaire de St. Pierre, tacito- 
ment canonist par un autre pape [Benedict XIV.] 
ador4 par CSt. Catherine de Ricci], et par 

d wSf e T ertu ® ux J Scipio de Ricci], et vilipends par' 
d autres momes. ^ Potter gives in the appendix to this 
SIS?® several onginal pieces respecting this * saint 
h6retique, which had been copied by De RiccL when 
sojourning in 1799 in the Dominiciancf nventjst! 
_ . . 

1 Mains, Vita Reuchlini. [John Weasel, called also 
Sasiltus, and Hermann Gesvort, Goesvort or Gansvort, 
was bom at Groningen, a.d. 1400 or rather 1419. He 
studied long in the school of the Clerks of the Com- 
mon Life at Zwoll, and then at Cologne, became very 
learned, understood Latin, Greek and Hebrew, was a 
Platonist and a Nominalist, and a contemner of the 
reigning scholastic theology. He was very pious, 
studied the scriptures much and in the original lan- 
guages, and based his faith on them, in utter disre- 
gard for human authorities, doctors, traditions, popes, 
councils, or fathers. He was invited to Heidelberg, 
but not allowed to teach theology there, because he 
had not taken the degree of D.D. nor would they give 
him that degree because he was not in orders. He 
returned to Cologne, went to Louvatn, and thence to 
Paris, where he resided many years, and acquired 
great reputation as a learned, independent, honest, and 
truly Christian man. He once visited Rome, was never 
persecuted, and died a.d, 1489, aged some say 89, and 
others 70. His works are several theological tracts, 
chiefly on what he deemed the erroneous views in theo- 
logy then prevailing. They are— on the Providence 
of God, why Christ became incarnate, and on the 
greatness of his sufferings, on Penance or the clerical 
power of binding and loosing, on the Communion of 
saints, on the Treasury of Merits in the Church, on 
Fraternities, on Purgatory, on Papal Indulgences, 
several epistles, on the Eucharist and the Mass, on In- 
dulgences, on Prayer. These were published, Wittemb. 
1522, and Basil, 1523, folio, and 1525, 4to, under the 
title of Fa> rtigo Rerum Theologicarum, with a preface 
by Martin Luther; also at Amsterdam, 1617, 4to. In 
his preface Luther says . *• Wessel appeared (who was 
called Basil), a Frisian of Groningen, a man of admi- 
rable talents, of great and rare genius, who was 
manifestly taught of God, as Isaiah prophesied that 
Christians should be; for he cannot be supposed to 
have followed men even as I have not. If I had pre- 
viously read Wessel, my enemies might have thought 
Luther derived all his views from Wessel, so perfectly 
accordant are the two in spirit. And it increases my 
joy and confidence, and I now have no doubt of the 
correctness of my doctrines, since with such uniform 
agreement and nearly in the same words, though at a 
different period, in another clime and country, and with 
other results, he so harmonizes with me throughout.” 
See Seckendorf’s Hist. Lutheran . lib. I. sec. 54, § 
cxxxiii. p. 226, &c. ; Bayle, Dictionnaire, art. Wessel. 
—[John Wessel is too often confounded with his con- 
temporary and friend John de Vesalia or of Wesel, a 
doctor of theology, and a celebrated preacher at Er- 
frnsth and Worms, who held nearly the same senti- 
ments with Wessel, and was at length condemned by 
an assembly at Mentz, a.d. 1479, and cast into prison, 
where he soon after died His theological opinions 
were condemned; yet a catholic who witnessed the 
whole trial says, he advanced nothing but what might 
except in regard to the procession of the 
Holy Spirit, in which he agreed with the Greeks, 
tits condemnation is attributed by this writer to his 
bang a Nominalist, while his judges all but one were 
Realists. See Bayle, Dictumnaire, art. Wesaha, Jean 
Jr f and Schroeckh, Kirch&ngesch. vol. xxxiii. p. 295, 
[Of this forerunner of Luther, see Ger- 
^° rm l J° L *•„ P- «, vol. ill. p. 10, &O.J 
Brandt s Hutory of the Reformation in the Low 
Countries, Lond. 1720-23, foKo, vol. i. p. 32; Gies* 
, &c * Cunningham’s transl. vol. iii. 

P: . &c : the Oiliest account of Wessel and 

his theological views which is extant, is that mven 
S m? E n 0f . Hei <Jelberg, in the second volume of 
his valuable work, liejormatoren vor der Reformation 

1 r;i e ition 'Ham b . 1842.— Of John df veTaS 
| see Gieseler, ubi supra , p. 383, where the reader wili 



Chap, ii.] 

Alphonsus Spina composed a book against 
the Jews and Saracens, which he called 
Fortalitium Fidei . 1 Conspicuous in the long 
list of those called scholastics, were John 
Capreolus , 2 John de Turrecremata , 3 Anto- 
ninus of Florence , 4 Dionysius of Kyckel , 5 

Mark in Florence, where the visiter still reads this 
inscription over the rooms formerly occupied by the 
martyr : “ Has cellulas Ven. P. F. Hieronymus Savona- 

•rola, vir apostolicus, inhabitavit.*’ Audin, in his His- 
toire de Leon X. Paris, 1844, states that a short time ago 
a bookseller in Florence possessed some unpublished 
poems-of Savonarola which he was anxious to print, but 
was prevented by the censors of that city; so that public 
sentiment even in Florence is still divided respecting 
him. The Homan Index of Clement VIII. contains 
the titles of his sermous which are prohibited from 
being read “ donee emendati prodeant. ” — R. 

l Alphonsus Spina was a Spanish Jew converted to 
Christianity, who became a Franciscan monk, rector 
of the university of Salamanca, an inquisitor, and 
at last a bishop He flourished about a.d. 1459. His 
book defends the Romish religion against the argu- 
ments then used by Jews, Saracens, heretics, and 
infidels. It is a weak performance, first published 
anonymously, Nurimberg, 1494, 4to, then at Lyons, a.d. 
1511.— M wr. 

* John Capreolus was a French Dominican monk of 
Languedoc, professor of theology at Toulouse, flourished 
a.d 1415, and is said to have attended the council of 

, Basil, 1431. He wrote commentaries on Lombard’s 
Four Books of Sentences, published, Venice, 1484, 
1514, 1588, fol. — Mur. 

I 3 John de Turrecremata, a Spaniard, born at Tor- 
quemada, a.d. 1388, a Dominican monk, sent to the 
university of Paris, where he studied and taught many 
years. From about the year 1431, he served the popes, 
first as master of the palace, then (1437) as legate to 
the council of Basil, and afterwards to that of Florence ; 
then as a cardinal and legate in France, and on vari- 
ous other embassies. From 1450 till his death in 1468, 
he held various bishoprics in Spain and Italy. He 
wrote commentaries on the Decretum of Gratian, on 
Paul’s Epistles, on the Psalms, various tracts on scho- 
lastic theology, and disputed points of canon law and 
church government, against the Mohammedans, with a 
series pi sermons and a number of ascetic pieces. His 
works %re first printed, Augsburg, 1472, in eight vols. 
folio, — Mur. 

4 His true name was Antonius, but on account of his 
diminutive stature he acquired that of Antoninus. He 
was born at Florence in 1389, early studied canon law, 
became a Dominican monk at sixteen, afterwards pre- 
sided over several different monasteries, was made 
vicar-genoral of his order, and in 1446 archbishop of 
Florence. He was repeatedly envoy of his city to the 
court of Rome, and died May 2, 1459, aged 70, greatly 
esteemed for his piety and erudition. He was canonized 
a.d. 1523. His piety was generally admitted, but his 
judgment as a writer has been questioned, and his 
works are said to be stuffed with silly stories collected 
from all quarters. He wrote Summa Hisioriahs , or a 
universal history from the creation to his. own times, 
Lyons, 1586, 3 vols. fol.; Summa Theologica, Strasburg, 
1496, 4 vols. fol.; Summa Confesnonalis, Lyons, 1564, 
8vo ; notes on the donation of Constantine the Great, 
several law tracts, and one on the virtues. — Mur. 

5 Dionysius a Ryclcel, or de Leewis, or Carthusianus. 
He was born at Ryckel, a village in the diocese of 
Liege, educated at Cologne, and became a Carthusian 
monk at the age of twenty-one, and died March 1 2th, 
1471, aged 69, or as some say 77. He was a most 
voluminous writer, chiefly as an expositor and a prac- 
tical theologian. His commentary on the whole Bible 
was printed, Cologne, 1 533, in 7 vols. folio ; his com- 
mentary on the Four Books of Sentences, Cologne, 1535, 
4 vols. folio; his commentary on Dionysius Areopagita, 
ibid. 1536, fol. He also wrote De Fide Catholiea , on a 

. Christian life, a treatise on the four last things — death, 
judgment, heaven, and hell; another on a particular 
judgment of souls, expositions of some works of Cassian 
and of the Climax of John Scholasticus, seven tracts on 
practical religion, printed at Louvain, 1577, and a work 
against the Alcoran and the Mohammedans, with tracts 
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Henry Gorcomius , 6 Gabriel Biel , 7 Ste- 
phen Brulifer , 8 and others. Among the 
most respectable Mystics were Vincent 
Ferrerius , 9 Henry Harphius , 10 Laurence 
Justinian , 11 Bemardin of Sienna , 12 and 
more famous than all the rest, Thomas 
£L Kempis, the reputed author of the well- 
known treatise on the Imitation of Christ . 13 


on war with the Turks, holding a general council, and 
the vice3 of superstition, printed, Cologne, 1533, 8vo.— 
Mur. 

6 Henry Gorcomius was a native of Gorcum in Hol- 

land, became distinguished as a theologian and philo- 
sopher, was vice-chancellor of the university of Cologne, 
and died in 1495. He wrote De Superstitiosh qui bus- 
dam Casibus spu Ceremoniis Ecclesiasticis, De Celebriiate 
Festorum, Concluswnes et Concordantice Bibhorum ac 
Canonum in Libros Magistri Sententiarum, a Commen- 
tary on Aristotle, De Ccelo, and De Mundo , Quasstiones 
Metanhysicce de Ente et Essentia Mur. 

7 Gabriel Biel, D.D a native of Spire, one of the 
first professors of theology and philosophy at Tubingen, 
founded a.d. 1477. He died in 1495, leaving a com- 
mentary on the Four Books of Sentences, Brixen, 1574, 

3 vols. 4to, an Exposition of the Canon of the Mass, a 
series of Sermons, Def&nsorium Obedientiee Pontifich , 
Hist oi in Dommicce Pasnonis, De Monetarum Potentate , 
et Utihlate, and an Epitome of the work of William 
Occam on the Sentences. — Mur. \ 

8 Stephen Brulifer, born at St. Malo, a Franciscan, a 
doctor of Paris, a Seotist, professor of theology at 
Mentz and Metz, flourished a.d. 1480, and died after 
a.d. 1500. He wrote on Lombard’s Sentences, on the 
Trinity, Sermons on the Poverty of Christ, and some 
other tracts, all published, Paris, 1499 and 1500, 8vo— 
Mui. 

9 Vincent Ferrerius was a Spanish Dominican of 
Valencia, renowned as a preacher, who travelled over 
Spain, France, and Italy, doing wonders and convert- 
ing multitudes from vice and error (if we may believe 
the Romanists), was made confessor and master of the 
palace to Pope Benedict XIII. He was very metaphy- , 
sical, poor in thought and low in language, yet was ; 
esteemed a great saint, and was canonized in 1455. He 
died a.d. J4I9. He wrote De Vita Spiritual 7, Tracta- 
tns Consolatorius, and several epistles (published, Va- 
lencia, 1591), and a volume of sermons with several 
small pieces annexed, often published.— Mur. 

, 10 Henry Harphius was a Franciscan, -born in the 
village of Le He^p in Brabant, a theologian, provincial 
of his order, and guardian of the convent of Mechlin. He 
flourished a.d. 1 4G8 and died in 1478. He wrote De Theo- 
logia Mystica turn Speculativa turn Affectina, Cologne, 
1611, 4 to. Speculum Aureum in Preecepta Decalogi, Spe- 
culum Perfections , and many Sermons. He wrote gene- 
rally in Dutch, others translated him into Latin. — Mur. 

11 Laurentius Justinian was of patrician birth at Ve- 
nice, a regular canon of St, Augustine for thirty years, 
then bishop of Venice a.d. 1431. promoted to the rank 
of a patriarch a.d. 1450, and died Jan. 8, 1455, aged 
74, and was canonized a.d. 1524. He was a man of 
sincere piety, very zealous in religion, and very liberal 
to the poor. His works, consisting of sermons, letters, 
and a number of tracts on metaphysical divinity and 
practical religion, were printed, Basil, 1560, fol. Lyons, 
1568, fol. and Venice, 1606, fol. — Mur . 

13 Bernardino Senensis or of Sienna was nobly born 
at Messano in the territory of Florence,' Sept. 8th, 1380, 
religiously educated in monkish austerities, yet in- 
structed by distinguished masters, became a Franciscan 
monk in 1404, commenced preaching and became very 
famous, was sent legate of his order to Palestine, tra- 
velled extensively there, returned and travelled ovei 
Italy, a most renowned preacher. He flourished a.d. 
1426, repeatedly refused bishoprics, and died a.d. 1444, 
aged 64, and was canonized in 1450. His works are 
chiefly sermons, but embrace a few mystic tracts and 
a commentary on the Apocalypse. He appears to have 
been devout and possessed of considerable genius. His 
works were printed, Paris, 1636, in 5 vols. fol. — Mur. 

13 Langlet de Fresnoy promised to show that this cele- 
brated book, concerning the author of which there has 
been so much literary war, was first written in French , 
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by one John Gersen or Gerson, and translated into stance in 1415, and to the court of Poland in 1419. He 
Latin by Thomas 4 Kempis. See Granet in Launoimm, attended Henry V. m his French war a.d. 1423, and 
par. ii. Opp. tom. xv. par. ii. p. 414, 415. A history of Henry VI. in 1430, and died at Rouen Nov. 3d, 1430. 
the disputes concerning this book was drawn up by He wrote much ; the only work of his printed is hxs 
Vincent Thuillier in the Opera Posthuma of Mabillon Doctrintrle Ant iquita turn Fidei Eccledce CathoUcm, a 
and Ruinart, tom. lii. p. 54, &c. [ His real name was very prolix work against the followers of Wickliffe and 
Thomas Hammerlem [or rather Hemerken], m Latin Huss, Venice, 1751, fol and elsewhere. 

Malleolus. He was born at Kempis or Campis in the Petrus Ancharanus, a celebrated canonist of Bologna 
diocese of Cologne, a.d. 1380, was sent to the school a.d. 1410, who has left three large works on canon law, 
established by Gerhard Groote at Deventer at the age of frequently printed. - 

13, and seven years after to the Augustinian convent at Bostonus Buriensis, a Benedictine monk of St. Ed- 
Mount St. Agnes near Zwoll, where he assumed the mundsbury, England, a.d. 1410. He visited all the 
habit of a monk a.d 1406, and was afterwards proctor monasteries in England to make out a complete cata- 
and superior of the convent. He died a.d. 1471, aged 92. logue of all the works of the ecclesiastical writers. This* 
He was a very religious man. His writings are all on manuscript catalogue was in the hands of archbishop 
practical and experimental religion, and consist of Ussher, Thomas Gale, &c. 

numerous sermons, several letters, religious biography John Grossius or Grossus, a French Carmelite monk 
and tracts, collected and printed often in folio, quarto, of Toulouse, elected general of his order in 1411, at- 
and octavo, e.g. Cologne, 1728, 4to. The four books tended the council of Pisa, and died in 1424 at an 
Be Conteinptu Mundi (or Be Imitatione Christi from advanced age. He wrote Viridm ium Ordinu Carmelt- 
the subject of the first book) have been translated into tani, describing the origin, progress and distinguished 
English, German. French, Italian, Spanish, Bohemian, men of his order, published with other similar works, 
Hungarian, Greek, Arabic, and Turkish, and passed Antwerp, } 680, 4t vols. fol. 

through innumerable editions. The general opinion is Hieronymus a S. Fide, a converted Spanish Jew, 
that Kempis was the author. Yet there are substantial physician to Benedict XIII. a.d. 1412. He wrote Be 
reasons for doubt and uncertainty. See Wharton’s Refellendis Judceorum Erroribm, and Adoersm Talmnth 
Appendix to Cave’s Hist . Liter, and Schroeckh’s Kir- Judceorum, published Francf. 1602, 8vo,andm the Bib- 
chengesch. vol. xxxiv. p. 312, &c. — Mur. [The question Loth. Patrum, tom. xxvi. p. 528. 
respecting the authorship of this well-known work is Hermann de Lerbeke, a German Dominican monk of 
also concisely discussed in Gieseler’s Lehrbuch, &C. Minden, who wrote a History or Chronicon of the 
Cunningham’s transl. vol. iii. p. 321, note 12, and re- counts of Schauenburg from a.d. 1006 to 1414, pub- 
ferences given to the latest works in France and Ger- lished by Meibomius, Francf. 1620, 8vo. 
many on different sides in this controversy. A few Paulus Carthagena a S. Maria, a converted Spanish 
additional facts may be seen in the article Kempis in Jew, bishop of Carthagena and of Burgos high chan- 
the Biographic Unioersetie, tome xxii. p. 286. For a full cellor of Castile and Leon, and patriarch of Aquileia, 
account of Thos. a Kempis, and of his views and influ- died a.d. 1 435. He wrote additions to Lyra’S comment 
enee as a precursor of the Reformation, see XJllmann’s tary on the Scriptures, Scrutmtum Scripturarum, and 
Reformatoren vor der Reformation, 2d edit. vol. ii. p. Qiuestiones xii. de Nomine Tetragrammato . 

125, &c.— R. Gobelinus Persona, born in Westphalia a.d. 1358, 

The following Latin writers are omitted in the pre- travelled over Italy, and resided some time at the Re- 
ceding list by Mosheim:-— mish court, and in 1389 became rector of Trinity 

John Huss, born at Hussinetz in Bohemia, educated chapel at Paderborn, retired to Bielfeld and was made 
at Prague, where he graduated A. B in 1393, A.M. in dean. He flourished a.d. 1418 and died about 1428 
1395, became preacher in the Bethlehem church in Between the years 1404 and 1418 he composed his Cos- 
1400, read the works of Wickliffe, began to attack the modrommm or chronicle of the world, from the creation 
prevailing views of religion in 1408, was silenced by to a.d. 1418, published with notes and an appendix bv 
Sabinco Lupus, the archbishop of Prague, and accused Meibomius, Francf. 1599, fol. ” 

before the pope who summoned him to Rome. He sent Leonard Brunus Aretinus, Jborn at Arezzo, Tuscany 
his proctor who was not heard, and Huss was con- and one of the best Latin and Greek scholars of his 
detuned as an obstinate heretic. In 1413, being driven age, epistolary secretary to the popes from a d 1404 
from the city of Prague, he preached in the vicinity till retired to Florence to literary ease, and there died in 
the tumult in the city subsided. In 1414 he set out for 1443, aged 74. He wrote Contra Hypocritas „ Historv * 
the council of Constance protected by a safe conduct of Florence, De Bello Italico adoersm Gothos (which is 
from the emperor, but was seized, imprisoned, con- a mere plagiarism from Procopius), Be Bello Punim 
'demned, arid burned at the stake, May 29, 1416. His (taken from Polybius and intended to supply the loss of 
works ctntain numerous theological, polemical, and Livy’s second Decade), Epktolarum hbri viii a tract 
devotional tracts, many letters and sermons, a Harmony on Morals, Translation of Aristotle's Ethics a historv 
of the Gospels, commentaries on some of the Epistles of his own times (or of the papal schism 1 and several 
and Psalms, and on the Apocalypse, and were printed, other things. His Latin is very fine 
Nurimb 1558, 2 vols. fol. [reprinted with many impor- John Francis Poggio Brandolinus rBraoeiolinn* 
tant additions at Nuremberg in 1715, in 2 vols. folio, i?.] born near Arezzo, Tuscany ^1380?^^ Latil 
, and Greek scholar, secretary to eight successive nones 

Pa Vl^ Anghcu ^ an English doctor of canon law, from *.d. 1415 to 1455, then counsellor ^at Florence^U 
a.d. 1404, wrote Aureum Speculum, or a Dialogue be- his death in 1459. He wrote numerous small works 
tween Peter and Paul on the abuses of clerical power, descriptive, facetious (or rather obscene) Sneral or£ 
extant in Goldast, Monorchia, tom. ii. p. 1527. tions, letters, fto. besides a History of ^PloreSe. 

John Lattebunus an English Franciscan monk, edu- active in the council of Constance, and wfth 

cated at Oxford. He wrote a d .1406, Moraha mper Laurentius Valla, yet he promoted litemure. His 
Tkrenos Jeremice, printed a.d. 1482, fol. works are published, Strasburg, 15H and is n 

Richard Ullertone (Ulverstone) of Lancashire, and Basil, 1538, fol. [Of this eminent scholar an elabo?ate 
k professor of theology at Oxford, a.d. 1408. His life, though certainly much more nrol , v * fiS 
Petition for a Reformation of the Church exists in ma- subject warranted, was published by the Rev* WHliam 
nuscript at Cambridge, England. The preface and Shepherd, a Unitarian minister at Liverpool iao- *2? 
considerable extracts are published by Wharton, Ap- — R. * erpooi, iso*., 4to, 

LUer - Some other worksofhis Nicolaus DunckelspUhe, a Swabian, rector of the 
ex^ in manuscript. gymnasium of Vienna a.d. 1420, and its representative 

Theodoric de Niem or Niemns, a German, scrivener in the council of Basil a.d. 1431 Ik vZ 
to the pope a d. 1372, bishop of Verdun and of Cam- on the Decalogue^on tht Lord’s Prayed S piteSS? 
bray, flourished a.d. 1408. He wrote a history of the on the Beatitude, on the Seven Mortal SiM aSm 

Walden in Essex, an English Carmelite monk of Lon- unPverll hi s tor7 o,vn t^ f! , Cl t n ™ c ":- 

don, who was educated at Oxford, confessor to Henry from the creation to ad 1420 
IV. and his envoy to the council of Pisa, provincial Helmst. 1671 5 published by Maderus, 

praor of his order in 1414, a strenuous opposer of the William Lindwood LL TW , 

Wiekliffltes. sent by the king to the council of Con- educated at Cambrige £d 
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to Chichely, archbishop of Canterbury, lord privy seal length permitted to return to Home and teach there till 
to Henry V. and his ambassador in 1422 to Spain and hh death, a.d. 1465. He wrote Elegantice Lingua 
Portugal, bishop of St. David's in 1432, and died 1446 Latina, three works in controversy with Poggio, on 
He wrote Provinciate seu Constitutions Anglue, being Logic, on the spurious donation of Constantine the 
the constitutions of fourteen archbishops of Canterbury Great, Annotations on the New Testament, on Man’s 
froip Stephen Langton to Henry Chichely, with notes Supreme Good, and a tract on Free-will. These works 
and comments, Oxford, 1679, fol. with other tracts were printed at Basil, 1540, fol. He 

John de Imola, a learned commentator on canon law also wrote the history of Ferdinand of A ragon and 
who died at Bologna a.d. 1436. Hxs comments were Castile, from a.d. 1410 to 1415, besides notes on Sal- 
! published, Venice, 1575, 2 vols. fol. lust, Livy, Quintilian, and translations of the Iliad 

i Juliarius Csesarinus, LL.D. professor of law in seve- Herodotus, Thucydides, & c. 

ral Italian universities, then filled various offices in the Flavius Blondus, or Blondus Flavius, born in Italy 
court of Rortie, and became a cardinal a d. 1426. He a.d. 1388, a good classical scholar, secretary to various 
• was papal legate in the Hussite war, in which he was popes, died June 4th, 1463, aged 75. He wrote much, 
unsuccessful, and then legate to the council of Basil in but so hastily that his works are of little value. They 
1 1431, presided there, refused to dissolve the council at are Htrtonarum Decades III. or a general history of 
the command of the pope; but in 1438 he again sided the Western empire, from a.d. 41 0^ to 1440, R oma In- 
's with the pope, attended the council of Florence, was rtaurata (a description of Rome in his day\ Italia 
! sent legate to the king of Poland in 1444, advised him Illustrata (description of Italy in the middle ages), 
to violate his treaty with the Turks, and was himself De Venetorum Origine et Gertie (from a.d. 456 to 
slain leading the troops to battle. He died aged 46. 1291), Roma Triumphant (a description of the Roman 

His two letters to Pope Eugene IV. written from Basil, republic in its best days); all these were printed, Basil, 
with a long oration he delivered there, have been 1559, folio. 

printed. Meffrethus, a presbyter of the church of Meissen, 

* Nicolaus Tudeschus called Panormitanus. a Benedic- a.d. 1443, who wrote Hoi turn Regime (sermons for 
tine monk of Sicily, an abbot, and archbishop of the year), printed Nurimb. 1487, fol. Basil, 1488, two 

Palermo, a very able canonist, who taught in Italy and vols. fol. „ _ , , , 

filled offices at Rome. In 1431 the king of Aragon sent Reginaldus Pavo (in English, Peacock), born m 
him to the council of Basil, where he defended the Wales, educated at Oxford, bishop of St Asaph, a.d. 
supremacy of councils with great ability. He was made 1444, and of Chichester, a.d. 1450, accused of heresy 
a cardinal In 1440, and died in 1445. Except his de- and compelled to retract in 1457, and died not long 
fence of the rights of councils, his works are all upon after. He laboured much to convince and convert the 
canon law. They were repeatedly published: eg. Ve- Wicklifhtes, Hussites, Lollhards, and Waldenses, but 
nice. 1617, 9 vols. fol. disapproved all persecution. He acknowledged the 

Raymundus Sabunde, a learned Spaniard, rector of corruptions of the church, held the Scriptures to be 
the gymnasium of Toulouse. He wrote (a.d. 1434— the only rule of faith, yet allowed a place for natural 
1436) Theologm Natural is de Homine et Creaturis , sou religion, denied the infallibility of popes and councils, 
Thesaurus Dminarum Considerationum , often printed, yet admitted their right to legislate on points left un- 
eg Venice 1581, 8vo. decided in the scriptures. He wrote in English two 

Petrus Jeremiae, a Dominican monk and a celebrated books on the faith, published with abridgment, Lond. 
preacher, born at Palermo, lived at Bologna, and died 1688, 4tos also a prolix work against the assailants of < 
there a.d 1452. His sermons with expositions of the the clergy, the Wickliffites and others, written in 1449, j 
Lord’s Prayer, the decalogue, and tracts on faith and and still preserved in the public library at Cambridge. 
Christ's sufferings, were printed, Hagenau, 1514. See Wharton's Appendix to Cave's Hut. Liter. I and 

Nicolaus Auximanus Pieros, an Italian Franciscan Lewis’s Ufe of Reynold Pecock , bemg a sequel to the 
monk, vicar of his order in Palestine, a pious man and Life of Wiclif, 1744, and Oxford, 1820, 8vo. R. 
not destitute of learning, A.n. 1430. He wrote Summa Leonard de Utino, Belluensis or Micensis, an Italian 
Casuum Comcientics, Supplemental ad Summam Pita- Dominican, rector of a gymnasium at Bologna, chap- 
nellam, , and Interrogator ium Confessorum, besides some lain to Eugene IV. provincial of his order for Lom- 
things never printed. bardy, flourished a.d. 1444. He has left us two series 

JEgidius Carlerius," bom at Cambray, iLllowand pro- of sermons, which are elaborate, learned, and ingeni- 
fesso* of theology in the college of Navarre, Paris, dean ous, but infected with the bad taste of the times. (See 

_ _ T .**%.*. ° -£■ _ XJ A mmftna’o Am* tXnmifatile OrvMvino*. Iftflst. TV Hi- 


Fragmentorum (two collections of tracts defending the Petrus de Pilichdorf, a German professor of theology 
Romish religion) were printed, Brussels, 1478, 2 vols. about a.d. 1444 who wrote Contra Sectam Walden- 
folio. His long argument at Basil against the Hussites num, in the Jhbltoth . Pair. tom. xxv. 
is in Harduin's Concilia , tom. viii. p. 1759., &c. Maphseus Vegius, an Italian poet and man of letters, 

Catharina Bononiensis, an Italian Franciscan abbess datary to Martin V. and a canon of Rome, died 1458. 
at Bologna, who thought she had many divine revela- He wrote De Per sever anti a m Religions , De Educa- 
tions. She flourished a.d. 1438, and died March 9th, None Liberorum, Disputatio Term, Sohs, et Aum. de 
1463 Her Liber de Revelationibus sibi factis was Pmstantia , Dialagus de Mtiena et Felicitate, Veritas 
nrintAd Venice 1583 In visa et Exulam, a poetic life of St. Anthony the 

P John’de Lydgate, an English Benedictine monk and monk, on the Jour Last Things, Paraphrases on the 
teacher of youth at St. Edmundsbury. He was the seven penitential Psalms. The preceding are in the 
imitator of Chaucer and accounted a good poet, born Ihbhoth. Patr. tom. xxvi. ftlsoDe 
A.n. 1380, and lived till after 1460. ^ borum m Jure Civib, and a thirteenth book of Virgil s 

Thomas Walsingham, an English Benedictine fnonk JEneid. . . . . . . 

of St Albans where he was preceptor a.d. 1440 He Matthseus Palmerius, a poet, orator, and historian 
wrote two Histories of England, the more concise from of Florence, a.d. 1449, condemned to the flames for 
T d 1273 to 1422, the larger, entitled Hypodigma Neus - some expressions savouring of Ariamsm in his Italian 
,*? relate*? the history of Normandy from a d. 1066 to poem respecting the angels. He wrote a Chromcon 
Beth Ze ^Sed and™ re printed. Lend. 1574, from the creation to a.n. 1449, usually printed with ! 
fol. He also continued the Polychronicm of Eanulph those of Eusebius and Prosper. 

1417 John Capgrave, an English Augustiman monk of 

H John de* Anania, a celebrated canonist of Bologna, Canterbury, D.D at Oxford, and provincial of his 
who died a S 1455 leaving several large works on order, a.d. 1450. He died in 1464, or as others say 
Tonnn W which We been Srinted 1484, was an eminent theologian, and a severe reprover 

W Laurentius Valla, of patrician rank, born at Rome, of the dissolute clergy. He wrote a Catalogue or Le- 
a d. 14 If. doctor of theology and canon of St. John gend of all the English Saints, printed, London, 1516, 
de Later&n a finished scholar but extremely sarcastic, fol. and many other works yet in manuscript. 

Sd a severe Sc upon authors. He made himself Antonius de Rosellis, a Tuscan, professor of civil 
* msmv enemies.*" *mong P whom was Poggio, with whom and canon law at Pavia, papal legate to the council of 
he hadTong and severe quarrels. In 1443 he left Rome Basil, and privy counsellor to the emperor Frederick 
we rit to NaDles where Alphonsus V. patronised III. died at an advanced age, at Pavia, 1467. In hu 
dm Thefaquiriton would have burned him at the famous work entitled MmanJtia.he proves from scrip 
fSl tad nM that king protected him. He was at 1 ture. the fathers, reason, and both civil and canon law 
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that the pope is not supreme in temporal thins?*?, and 
that he has no more power than any other bishop. 
He wrote some other law tracts. 

John Canales, D.D. a 1 Italian Franciscan, much 
esteemed by the duke of Ferrara, a.d. 1410 He was 
a good scholar and divine, and wrote several tracts on 
practical religion, printed, Venice, 1494, fol. 

Gulielmus Vorilongus, a French Dominican, called 
to Rome by Pius TI. to defend his order against rhe 
Franciscans relative to the blood of Christ, where he 
died a.d. 1464, leaving a commentary on the Four 
Books of Sentences (printed, Lyons, 1484, &c.), and a 
Collection of passages from the Sentences which are 
opposed to Scotus. 

Nicolaus de Orbellis or Dorhellus, a Franciscan pro- 
fessor of theology and scholastic philosophy at Poic- 
tiers, a.d. 1456, a strenuous defender of the opinions 
of Scotus in a series of works on the Sentences, logic, 
commentaries on Aristotle, &c. 

Gulielmus Houpeland. a French theologian, arch- 
presoyter of Paris, and dean of the theological faculty 
there, died Aug. 2, 1492. Hts book, De Immortahtate 
Animas et Statu efm post mortem . full of quotations 
from the ancients, was printed, Paris, 1409, 8vo. 

Jacobus de Paradiso, a Carthusian monk, and doc- 
tor at Erfurth, a p, 1457, wrote a number of tracts on 
ecclesiastical and religious subjects. [He is also some- 
times called Jacobus Junterburg or De Jilterbock, and 
sometimes merely Jacobus Cisterciensis or Cathusia- 
nus. As a forerunner of Luther, he deserved a fuller 
notice than this meagre sentence. See TJlhnann’s 
Reformat or on nor der Reformation , vol. i. p. 230, &c. 
His principal work is printed by Brown, in his supple- 
mentary volume to the Funiculus Rerum Expel et 
Fugiend. p 102, and is entitled, De Septem Statifms 
Ecdesies — De Authoritate Ecclesics et de ejus Refor- 
mations. — R. 

Pius II better known as ./Eneas Sylvius, of the noble 
family of Piccolomini, horn 1405; went to Sienna in 
1423, where he studied the poets and orators, and 
then the civil law; in 1431 he went to the council of 
Basil, where for ten years he was one of the most 
active and efficient In restricting the papal power, and 
urging a reform of the church. In 1439 he became a 
counsellor to pope Felix V. and in 1442 privy coun- 
sellor and secretary of state to the emperor Frederick 
HI. Here he slowly turned with the emperor to the 
side of Eugene IV. and was made a bishop in 1447, 
yet continued to serve the emperor in public business. 
In 1452 he was made legate for Bohemia and the Aus- 
trian dominions, was honoured with a cardinal’s hat 
in 1456, and in 1458 was created pope, reigned nearly 
seven years, and died at Ancona when ready to 
embark in an expedition against the Turks, Aug. 14th, 
1464. His works are numerous and written with 
much ability (for bye was perhaps the best scholar that 
ever wore the triple crown), but those written before 
Ire was pope are contradictory to those written after- 
wards, and are marked in the Index Expurgatorim. 
He wrote Bull a. Retractation u Omnium ab eo olim contra 
Eugeui/um Papcrm in Conalio Basilimsi Gestorum, de 
Gestts ConciMi Basitiensis , de Cormatione Felicis V. 
de Ortu, Regione , ac Gestis Bahemorum (a history of 
the Bohemians, from their origin to a.d. 1458, often 
printed, e.g. Amberg. 1593, 4to), an Abridgment of 
Flav. Blondus* Roman history. Cosmographies Liber 
Primus (on Asia Minor), Cosmographies Liber Secundus 
(on Europe in his age), a commentary on the history 
of Alphonsus, king of Aragon, 432 epistles, and several 
other tracts. All the above published, Basil, 1551, and 
Helmst. 1700, fol. 

John Gobelinus, counsellor to pope Pius II. a.d. 
MBS. His name is annexed to the Commentat'd de 
Rebut Gestis Pii II Papes , which it is supposed Pius 
himself composed, and left with his secretary to correct 
and publish ; printed, Francf 1614, fol. 

, Jacobus. Picolominseus, counsellor to Callistus TIL 
«&dPi*ss,tL a cardinal in 1462, died in 1487, aged 57. 
He Wrote* Oommentm ii de Rebus toto orbe per Qum- 
quermtiim Gestis (from A.d. 1464 to 1469), also 782 
printed, Francf. 1614, fol, 

Andreaa Barbafeus or Barbatias, a celebrated jurist 
of SieLIy a.©* iy$fc;wbo. taught and died at Bologna, 
He commented On .the canon law, and wrote on the 
offices of cardinal ws^Iegate i latere* and on tome 
other porta of eodsewastfe^ law. .. 

Gregory de Heimbom^ a ' ’ "" 

active in the council 


/Eneas Sylvius, a decided and firm oppo^er of the papal 
pretensions. His friend Sylvius wlvm pope persecute.’! 
him for his adherence to the views they had both hold 
His tracts against papal usurpations were printed 
Francf. 1608, 4to. [trilmann considers this person as 
another forerunner of Luther. See his Reformatoren 
nor dei Reformation , vol i. p. 212, &c A number of 
his smaller pieces are in Brown’s Fasciculus Rer Expet. 
et Fugiend. vol. ii p 114, &c.; and Pope Pius the 
Second’s bull of excommunication against him is given 
by Melchior Adamus in his Fites Get manorum Jure - 
consultornm , Frank. 1705, folio, p. 2 — R. 

Roderic Sincius de Arevallo, a Spanish jurist, bishop, 
counsellor to the king of Castile, <Krc. flourished 1466. 
He wrote a History of Spain from the earliest times to 
a.d. 1469, some law tracts, and Speculum Humnnee 
Fites (on the duties of all classes of people as immortal 
beings). 

Alexander de Tmola, called Tartagnus, a famous 
Italian jurist who lectured on both civil and canon law 
with vast applause for thirty years at Pavia, Ferrara, 
and Bologna, and died a.d. 1487, aged 54, leaving 
muc'h-esteemed commentaries on civil and canon law 

Jacobus Perezius, a Spanish Augustinian monk and 
bishop who died in 1491. He wrote allegorical com- 
mentaries on the Psalms, the Canticles, and the Cantica 
Ofjicialia , and a tract against the Jews, most of them 
printed together, Venice, 1568, 4to, 

Petrus Natalis or de Natalibus, a Venetian and bishop 
in that territory, a.d. 1470. He wrote BiJoria she. 
Catalogm Martyrum et Sanctorum , often printed. 

Gabriel Barletta, an Italian Dominican monk and 
distinguished preacher, a.d. 1470. His two volumes 
of sermons were printed 1470, Venice, 1585, 8vo. 

Martin surnamed Magister,’ rector of the college of 
St. Barbara at Paris, and a celebrated teacher of moral 
philosophy there, who died in 1482, aged 50 He wrote 
Queesttones Morales de Fortitudine (Paris, 1489, folio) 
Re' Temperantia, &c. 

Rudolphus Agricola, born 1442 near Groningen, 
studied at Groningen, Paris, and in Italy, became an 
elegant scholar, learned in Latin. Greek, and Hebrew, 
a sounu theologian and a good philosopher He taught 
a few years at Groningen, and then at Worms and 
Heidelberg, where he died Oct. 1485, aged 42. He wrotr 
on Logical Invention, several orations and epistles 
translations from the Greek, and comments on tins 
Latin classics. Most of his works were printed, 
Cologne, 1539, fol. He opposed the corruptions of 
Rome. [The curious reader will find an account of 
him in Melchior Adamus, Fites Germavorum Philoso- 
phorum, p. 6. — R, 

Bartholomew Platina (of Piadina in Cremona), an 
Italian, a sol iier in his youth, then a man of letters 
employed by cardinal Bessarion, and by Pope Pius II. 
who gave him valuable benefices. Paul II. discarded 
and imprisoned him, put him to the rack, and left him 
in poverty and disgrace. Sixtus IV. raised him again 
to honour and affipence. and made him keeper of the 
Vatican library. He died a.d. 1481. aged 60. He wrote 
Histories de Fitis Ponttficum (from the Christian era to 
a.d. 1471, continued by Onuphrins fawipua to a.d. 
1565, frequently printed, e-g. Qoktgm m\\, 4to), De 
Honest*, F oluptate et Faletudine, De, DokM ” ' 

De Optima Cive, De NntwisRenm* De Fera ^ 
a Panegyric on Bessarion, a number of lei _ 
other tracts, all collected, Cologne, 157C fdh; • 
several pieces published separately. 

Robert Flemyng, an Englishman, educated.,) 

resided some time at Rome, became dean c 

where he died. While in Italy a.d. 1477, he wrote a 
fulsome poetic Eulogy on Sixtus IV. entitled Liugubra- 
tiones Ttburtines , printed, Rome, 1477, 8vo 

John Raulin, educated at Paris, president of the col- 
lege of Navarre, a.d 1481, became a Cluniacensian 
monk in 1497, was learned and pious, died at Paris a.d. 
1501, aged 71. leaving many sermons and addresses, and 
55 letters, published, Antwerp, 1612, 6 vols. 4to. 

Augustimus Patricius, a canon of the church of 
Sienna and secretary to Cardinal Francis Piccolomini, 
by whose direction he composed a.d. 1480 a History of 
the Councils of Basil and Florence, published in the 
Crnnba . 

„ Mattbaeus Mareschalcus de Bappenheim, a German* 
jurist and canon of Augsburg, flourished a-d. 1480. He 
wpoto Chrpm^m , ipj&urepe A;D. 852 tp 
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i 095 to 1477), published by Freher, Scnptores Rerum 
Getmanicarum , tom. i. 

Hermolaus Barbarus, a Venetian patrician, born a.d. 

: 1454, an elegant Greek and Latin ‘•cholar, envoy to the 
pope in 1491, who created him patriarch of Aquileia 
without the consent of the senate of Venice. This 
involved him and his whole family in trouble, in banish- 
ment, and confiscation of property. He died at Rome 
a.d. 1494, aged 59. He corrected several of the Greek 
and Latin classics, translated some, and wrote a num- 
ber of orations, poems, and tracts. 

Baptista Sal vis or de Salis, an Italian Franciscan 
a.d. 1480. He wrote Summa Casuttm Consciences, 
usually called Rantistiana, printed, Paris, 1499. 

Angelus de Clavasio, an Italian Franciscan, vicar 
general of the Observants, a distinguished theologian 
and jurist, died 1495 He wrote Sumiwt Camum Con- 
fident tee, Nurimb. 1588, fol. and De Restitutumibus and 
Area FideJ, Alcaic, 1562, 4to. 

Bapti'ta Trovamala, an Italian Franciscan resident 
at Louvain a.d. 1 480. He wrote Summa Casuum Con- 
sciences , Paris, 1515, 8vo. 

Bernardinus Aquilinus, an Italian Franciscan, a 
learned jurist and court preacher at Rome a.d. 1480. 
He wrote, besides sermons, several tracts on practical 
subjects and on points of canon law. 

Antonius de Balocho or de Vercellis, an Italian re- 
gular Observant Franciscan, and an eloquent preacher 
a.d. 1480. He left several sermons and religious tracts. 

Bernardinus Tomitanus, surnamed Parvus from his 
diminutive stature, an Italian Franciscan in high repute 
at Rome, eminent for piety and eloquence. lie died at 
Pavia, Sept. 28, 1494, leaving several Italian sermons, 
and a tract, De Modo Comfit endi. 

Bernardinus de Bustis, an Italian Franciscan preacher, 
learned and superstitious. He died after a.d. 1500, 
leaving several series of sermons and offices for the 
festivals of the conception of Mary and the name of Jesus. 

Robert Caracciolus de Licio, an Italian Franciscan 
preacher of very moving address. Ho died a.d. 1495, 
having preached fiftyyears, and left numerous sermons, 
printed, Venice, 1490, 3 vols folio. 

Michael de Mediolano (or de Carcano, according 
to "Wadding), a celebrated Italian Franciscan preacher 
a.d, 1480, who has left numerous printed sermons. 

Andreas, a Dominican and a cardinal, eminent for 
sanctity, eloquence, and zeal for reformation. Finding 
the pope and cardinals opposed to a reformation of 
morals, in 1482 he applied to the emperor Frederick 
III. went tp Basil, endeavoured to assemble a general 
council., thore, was anathematized by the pope, seized, 
imprisoned and strangled. Several of his letters and 
tracts on this subject are annexed to Hottinger’s But. 
Eccles. Sescul. xv. 

Marcilius Ficinus, a Florentine, patronized by Lo- 
renzo de Modicis. He was a good classic scholar, the 
great reviver of Platonic philosophy, a good theologian 
and (after hearing Savonarola) a pious man and good 
preacher. He died a.d. 1499, leaving numerous works 
illustrative of the classic authors, the Platonic philoso- 
phy, and the principles of sound piety. His Epistles 
contain many solid and devout essays. His collected 
works were often printed, e.g. Paris, 1641, in two vols. 
folio. 

Wernerus Rollwinck de Laer, a Westphalian and 
Carthusian monk at Cologne, died a.d. 1502, aged 77. 
He wrote Fasciculus Temporum , embracing all the 
ancient Chronicles, and coming down (in different 
copies) to a.d. 1470, 1474, 1480, and continued by John 
Linturius to a.d. 1514; in Pistorius, Rerum Qermmi- 
car. tom. ii. De Westphalia Situ et Laudibus, Quces- 
Homes pro Sac . Theol. Studiom, and some other things. 

Jacobus Gruytrodius, a Carthusian monk and a prior 
near Liege, a.d. 1483. He wrote Speculum Quintuples 
Praia torum, Subditorum, Street dotum, Scecularium Bo - 
mmum et Senum (on the duties of each). 

John Picus, a prince of Mirandula and Concordia, 
born 1463, became a very finished scholar, a great lin- 
guist and philosopher, a great disputant, and then a 
sober theologian, and at last an bumble and zealous 
Christian ; resigned his office, retired from the world, 
,and was cut off prematurely a.d. 1494, aged 32. Besides 
’his early disputations, he wrote Precepts for a Holy 
Life, on the 15th Psalm, on the Kingdom of Christ and 
the Vanity of the 'World, on the Lord s Prayer, epistles, 
&o. all published, Basil, 1601, fol. [See more of him in 
HaKam’s Intro, to the Liter „ of Europe » vol. i. p. 
281-86.*— 


John Trithemius, or de Trittenheim near Treves, 
born in 1462, educated at Treves and Heidelberg, be- 
came a Benedictine monk a.d. 1484, presided over the 
monastery of Spanheim a.d 1485—1505, and over that 
at Wiirtsburg from 1506 till his death a.d. 1518. He i 
was a man of vast reading, and a very voluminous , 
writer. He wrote Chronologies Mydica, De Ortgme , 
Genii ? et Reg urn Franco) um (from the year 433 n c. to 
a.d 1514), Chtouicon Durum et Comitum Palatmarum, 1 
Catalogue Scriptorum Germanicorum , Catalogue Scrip - i 
forum b cclena dicorum (a work of much labour em- 
bracing 970 articles), Chronicon Cosnobii H iriaugiends, 
Ckromcon Monasttmi Sti. Martini Spanheimenm, Epis - 
tola Famdiares 140. The preceding were published, 
Francf. 1601, 2 vols. fol. Some other Chroi.icons, 
sermons, tracts, and letters, compose another folio, 
printed at Mentz, 1004. Otner pieces appeared, Cologne, 
l*-24, 8vo He also wrote Fotygntphia, Steganographia , 

De Procidentia Dei, H > dona Relit Ravanci anno 1504 j 
Gesti, and Tractatus Chymicus. ) 

Carolus Fernandus of Bruges, a professor at Paris, 
1486, and a Benedictine monk. He wrote De Ammi 
TumquillUate , De Imrnaculata B. Virginis Concept 
tione , Collationes Monad icoe, Speculum Disciplines 
Monadicee, De Obsermt Regular Benedictines. I 

Elius Antonius Nebrissensis ( Antonio de Lebrija, an 
Andalusian), a Spaniard, born in 1444, travelled in 
Italy, became a finished scholar, did much for the cause 
of polite learning in Spain, aided cardinal Ximenes in 
his literary labours, wrote much, and died at AlcaU 
a.d. 1522, aged 77. lie was a learned editor of classical 
and religious works, wrote the history of Ferdinand and 
Isabella to a.d. 1509, on the War of Navarre a.d. 1512, 
a Lexicon of Civil Law, a Medical Lexicon, a Latin- 
Spanish and Spanish-Latin Lexicon, a Latin Grammar, 
and several other things. 

Aurelius Brandolinus of Florence, a distinguished 
theologian, poet, and preacher, and at last an Augusti- 
nian eremite, died at Rome a.d. 1498. . 

Henry Bebelius, a German, an elegant scholar, poet- ’ 
laureat, teacher of Belles Retires at Tubingen a.d. . 

1 497. He wrote much, chiefly on' rhetoric and poetry, ; 
His collected works were published, Strasb. 15(3, fol. , 
Gaufridus Bousardus, D.D. educated at Paris, chan- | 
cellor there, travelled in Italy, bishop of Le Mans a.d. 
1518, died there a.d. 1520, aged 81. Rewrote on the 
Marriage of the Clergy, on the Mass, and on the Seven 
Penitential Psalms. { 

Donatus Bossius of Milan, flourished a.d. 1489. Has 
Chronicon (or universal history from the creation to 
his own times) and Chronicon de Episropis et Archie- 
piscopis MediolanmMnts (to a.d. 1489) were both 1 
printed, Milan, 1492, fol. t 

Marcus Antonius Coeeius SabelUeus, a schoolmaster 
at Rome and Utino, historiographer to the state of 
Venice, died a.d. 1506, aged 70. He wrote Rhapsodies 
Historiarum (from the creation to A.D. 1504), De Rebw 
Gestis Venetvrum (from the founding of the city to a.d. 
1487), Exemplar, De Aquileiee Ant/quitate , De Vendee 
Urbis Situ, De Venetis Magntratibus, De Picetoris 
Officio, De Officio Scribes , Epistolee, besides orations and 
poems, collected, Basil, 1560, 4 vols. fol ^ j 

Bonifaeius Simoneta of Milan, a Cistercian monk 
and abbot of Placentia a.d. 1490. He wrote on the 
persecutions of the Christians and the history of the 
pontiffs from St. Peter to Innocent VIII, on 279 letters, 
divided into six books, Basil, 1509. # I 

Petrus Apollonius Collatius,a presbyter of Novara in 
Italy, probably lived about a.d. 1490. He wrote De 
Exadio Bierosolymorum (a Tito), in the Bibhoth . Pair . , 
tom, xii. Some refer him to the seventh century. ^ | 

Robert Guaquinus of Belgium, educated at Paris, a 
monk of the order of the Holy Trinity for the Redemp- 
tion of Captives, general of his order in 1473, and envoy 
of Lewis XII. of France to Italy, Germany, and France, 
died at Paris, a.d, 1501. He wrote Annales Return 
Galhramm, on the immaculate conception, De Arte 
Metrorurn , orations, poems, & c. I 

Feljnus Sandeus, LL D. of Ferrara, professor ot 
Canon Law at Pisa, a d. 1464— <1481, then prefi ct of the 
Rota at Rome, and bishop of Lucca in 1499, died 1503. 
He wrote largely on Canon Law, and an abridged His- 
tory of Sicily. His works in several folios were printed, 
Venice, 1570. ] 

John Geiler of Kaysersburg, born a d. 1445, educated j 
at Friburg and Basil, an eminent preacher and religious 
man. He preached at Friburg, Wurtsburg, and for 39 
l years at Strasb urg, where he died in 1510 ..Hianu®^ 
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rows sermons are excellent for that day, and have been 
frequently printed. See a critique upon them, with his 
biography, in Ammon’s Ge^hichte der H ovule tik, Got- 
fing. 1804, p. 217—268 [with Ammon’s Geiler von 
Kaiserbergs Leben , Lehren , und Pieedtgten , Erlang. 
1826, 8vo. See an account of his life and writings, with 
some of his pointed sayings against the monks, in Mel- 
chior Adamus, Vitce Germanorum Theologorum, p. 3. 
— R. 

John Reuchlin, in Greek Capnio, horn in S wabia J an . 
1st, 145 1, educated at Baden, Paris, Basil, and Orleans, 
and retired to Germany in 1481 a finished scholar. He 
next accompanied the count of Wirtemberg to Rome, 
and returning wa,g sent envoy to the imperial court. 
Here he studied Hebrew under a Jew, but perfected 
himself in that language at Rome. He was an elegant 
Latin and Greek scholar, a great patron of the 
liberal arts in Germany, learned in the Hebrew, and a 
zealous promoter of Hebrew learning. His censures of 
the ignorance and stupidity of the clergy drew on him 
their persecution. They attacked him as being in- 
clined to Judaism, and also as one poisoned by the 
Greek and Latin poets. He opposed them with ridicule 
and sarcasm, particularly in his Lit era Obscurorum 
Virornm. The quarrel became serious, but at length 
was merged in that greater contest between the Ro- 
manists and Protestants. He wrote De Arte Cabbalas- 
tica, De Verbo Mirifico (on the absurdities of Greek, 
Hebrew, and Christian philosophy), a Version of the 
Eight Penitential Psalms from the Hebrew, De Arte 
Conctonandi , an Judeeorum Talmud sit Supprimendum? 
Breviloquium (& concise Latin dictionary), a Hebrew 
Lexicon and Grammar (Basil, 1554, fol.), Rudiments 
of the Hebrew language, on the accents and orthogra- 
phy of Hebrew, and a few other things. [The life of 
this, the most distinguished scholar of the 15th century, 
has been at length presented to the English reader in 
Barham’s Life and Times cf John Reuchlm , London, 
1843, 12mo, which is founded principally on MayerhofTs 
Johann Reuchlm und, Seine Zeit. Berl 1830 See also 
the admirable sketch of Reuchlin in Ranke’s History 
qf the Reformation , Mrs. Austin’s transl. vol. i. p. 297, 
The principal publications and documents in the 
celebrated Reuchlinian controversy with the Domini- 
cans are given by Von der Hardt in the second part of 
his Historia Literaria Reformations, Franc. 1717, fol. 
It is now generally admitted that Reuchlin had no 
hand in the composition of the Liters Obscurorum 
virorum. The question of the authorship of this well- 
known satire is very.fully discussed in a valuable article 
m the Edmbuigh Review, vol. liii. p. 180, &c. from the 

pen of Sir Win. Hamilton of Edinburgh. R. 

* Jacobus Wimphelingius, born in Alsace a.d. 1449, 
studied theology at Friburg, Basil, Erfurth, and Heidel- 
berg, became an eloquent preacher, settled at Spire 
A.n. 1494, and after several years removed to Heidel- 
berg, where he wrote and instructed youth. He died 
a.j>. 1528, aged 80. He was a pious man and laboured 
ror a reformation of morals, but shuddered at the con- 
cussions produced by the reformers. He wrote many 
mstorical, devotional, and literary pieces, which were 
pubHshed separately. [See a brief notice of him in 
Melchior Adamus, Vitae German . Theolog, p. 10.— ft, 

Oliver Maillard of Paris, a Franciscan general of his 
order, and a noted preacher, died a.d. 1502. He pub- 
lished his sermons and tracts, Lyons, 1499, fol. 

Bo " fil ?i us ’ an Lallan, a fine Latin and 
Greek scholar, highly esteemed by Matthias Corvinus, 
king of Hungary, by whose suggestion he wrote Res 
°\S? ory of Hun 8“7» from the earliest 
1606, fol. Ub5)> repeatedI J r Printed, e.g. Hanover, 

Jovian Pontanus, horn in Umbria, spent his 
t T? ■ Naple ?’ w here he became epistolary 

ffini lltfn 2! ^ mg ’ a ^ d died 3503 > a S ed 78. He was 
h»Y scalar, and a poet, orator, and historian, 

GhriSSn ^ 'Vf'casfcc, and ™ther a pagan than 
S^nS «r,^ - ra iSt 7, wrQte largely on particular 
rbetwin L ^ eS ’ Simone, De Bello Neapolitan 
Antersf ° f Naples and John » Duke of 

» on> M dlai0 £ ues * a « d numerous poems, all 
collected, Basil, 1556, in 4 vols. 8vo. 

Nicolaus Simonis, a Carmelite monk of Haerlem, 
age a.d. imi. H."S 
po pes* a n d°co uncUs? and ° E tte 

Janies Sprenger, a Dominican monk of Cologne, 
provincial of his order, a. j>. 1495, inquisitor-generalfor 


Germany. He wrote Ma Ileum Maleficarum (against 
witchcraft), Francf. 1580, 8vo. 

John Nauclerus, LL.D. professor of Canon Law at 
Tubingen, flourished a.d. 1500. He wrote Chronicmi 
Universale, (from the creation to a.d. 1500), enlarged 
and revised by Melancthon, often published. 

The preceding writers belong to the 15th century. 
The following of the 1 6th century and before Luther 
are inserted to make the list reach to the time of the 
Reformation. 

John Ludovicus Vives, born in Spain, studied there, 
and at Paris and Louvain. In the latter place, he 
became an elegant Latin and Greek scholar, and a 
teacher of the liberal arts. He aided Erasmus in edit- 
ing the Fathers, and commented on Augustine’s Ci vitas 
Dei, went to England to be tutor to Mary, daughter ol 
Henry VIII. returned and lived at Bruges till his 
death, a.d. 1537. His works on education, on the 
classics, and on devotional subjects, were collected 
Basil, 1555, two vols. fol. 

John Ludovicus Vivaldus, a Dominican, born in 
Piedmont, bishop in Dalmatia, a.d. 1519. He wrote 
several tracts on experimental religion, printed, Lyons, 

Baptista Mantuanus, of Spanish extract, born in 
Mantua, Italy, a.d. 1448, became a Carmelite, general 
of his order, a.d. 1513, died in 1516, aged 68, a prolific 
poet, biographer of saints, and religious writer. His 
works were printed, Antwerp, 1576, 4 vols. 8vo. 

Peter Martyr Anglenus, born at Milan, went to 
Spain, a.d. 1487, served the king in various offices, 
was sent envoy to the Sultan of Egypt, a.d. 1501, and 
died after a.d. 1525. He wrote De Navigations Oceani 
(describing Columbus’s recent discoveries, written 
a.d. 1502), Paris, 1587, 8vo; De Legations sua Baby - 
lonica (printed with the preceding), Epistolee (nearly 
a complete history of Europe, from 1488 to 1526, in 
813 letters), Amsterd. 1670, fol. 
t Pelbartus Osvaldus, a Hungarian Franciscan, flou- 
rished a.d. 1501. He wrote Aureum S. Theologies 
Rosarium, juxta Quat. Sententiarum Li bios (Hagenau, 
1508, 2 vols. fol.) and many sermons printed at different 
times. 

John Meder, a German Franciscan, preacher at 
Basil a.d. 1501. He wrote sermons for the year, on 
the parable of the prodigal son, Paris, 1511, 8vo. 

Mauritius de Portu Fildspus, of Irish birth ; his Irish 
name was Ophilila. [?] From his early childhood he 
lived about 40 years in Italy, was a Franciscan and 
taught theology at Pavia, flourished a.d. 1505. Pope 
Julius II. made him archbishop of Tuam. Wa was at 
the Lateran council in 1513, and died a.d. 15)4, **qt 
quite 50 years old. He was a distinguished theologian 
of the school of Scotus, whose principles he-lfldsirated 
in a series of wArks. * K , v' 

Nicolaus Dionysii or De Nyse, a French, Franciscan, 
prior of the convent of Rouen, and provincial of his 
order, a.d.? 1501, died at Rouen A.D. l&0#i wtote 
ResoluUo Theologorum, or comments on the Four 
Books of Sentences, and many sermons, 

James Almain, a French scholastic divine of Paris, 
a Scotist, and defender of the superiority of councils 
over popes, a lecturer on dialectics, philosophy, and 
theology, in the college of Navarre, flourished in 1502, 
and died m 1515. His lectures were published, also 
tracts on morals, on the authority of councils, reply to 
cardinal Cajetan, &c. Paris, 1516. 

Fimas Hadrianus, an Italian of Ferrara, secretary of 
the treasury of the duke. In 1503, being then in 
years, he wrote Flagellus ad versus Judceos, printed, 
Venice, 1538, 4to. 

Albert Crantz, horn at Hamburg, doctor of canon 
law and theology, a.d. 1490, rector of the university 
ot Rostoch, dean of Hamburg, died Dec. 7, 1517. He 
ardently desired a reformation of the church, but 
despairing of it used to say to Luther— “ Brother, 
^ 0 S, er >-f° t0 cell a nd say, ‘ The Lord be znerci- 
tu!. He wrote Metropolis (a history of the German 
churches, especially m Saxony, founded in the age of 

S m ,S e) b C ? ° gn ^ m 8vo * Historia Saxonim, 
h ranef. 1575, Historia f andahea , Francf. 1575, Chroni- 
con Gentium Septentrionahum (Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway), Francf. 1575. All these are prohi- 
heresy^ ^ * ndex Expurgatorius till purged of their ' 

i^? hl ^ Stella ’, a 7 ene ^ an P rf est, wrote, in the year 
1505, Commentanum de Vita et Monbus Pontificum 
Romanorum, from St. Feter to a.d. 1505, printed. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OP RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

1 . That the public religion of the Latins 
no longer contained anything to recommend 
it to the esteem of the pious and well-dis- 
posed, is a fact so well attested that even 

Venice, 1507, and 1650, 24mo. He dared not tell all he 
knew, 

Damianus Crassus, a Dominican of Lombardy, 
published a.d. 1506, a prolix commentary on Job, with 
several theological essays. He died a.d. 1516. 

Francis Ximenes, a Spaniard, reputably born a.d. 
1436 and educated at Salamanca. After visiting Italy 
and filling some minor ecclesiastical offices, he forsook 
the world, became a Franciscan monk at Toledo, 
retired to a sequestered spot, became an abbot, con- 
fessor to queen Isabella in 1492, provincial of his order, 
archbishop of Toledo, a d. 1495, high chancellor of 
the empire, inquisitor-general of Spain, founded the 
university of AlcalA (Complutum) in 1500, was regent 
of the prince and protector of the empire in 1506, 
cardinal in 1507, ruled all Spain from a.d. 1515, and 
died 7th Novem. 1517, aged 80. He was learned and 
a great promoter of learning, an austere monk, a staunch 
Catholic, an able statesman, and a benefactor of his 
countrv. His great work was the Complutensian 
Polyglot Bible, in 6 vols. fol printed at Alcali between 
the years 1502 — 1517, on which he expended, 50 000 
crowns, employed a great number of the best scholars, 
and had the best manuscripts from the Vatican library. 
See Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. ii. p. 373, 
&c. vol. iii. p. 296, &c. 404, &c- 

Alphonsus Zamora, a Spanish Jew and rabbi, con- 
verted to Christianity, and employed by cardinal 
Ximenes on his Polyglot Bible. He flourished a.d. 
1506. He was the chief writer of the sixth volume of 
the Polyglot, containing the Apparatus for understand- 
ing the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Samaritan of the Old 
Testament. He aI«o wrote another Hebrew Grammar, 
a concise Lexicon, and a treatise on the Hebrew points, 
together with a letter to the Jews, all printed at 
AlcalA, 1526, 4to. 

Philippus Decius, LL.D. a famous Italian professor 
of canon law at Pisa and other places, who died a.d. 
1535, aged above 80. In 151 1 he gave an opinion that 
a general council may be called without the consent of 
the pope, an opinion which he defended at length. ' He 
wrote also extensive commentaries on canon law which 
were printed. 

Thomas Radinus, called Todiscus, an Italian Domi- 
nican of Piacenza, an acute theologian, and a distin- 
guished poet and orator, flourished a.d. 1510. He 
wrote De Pulchritudine Animat , Ahyssus derails, an 
Oration against Luther, and another against Melanc- 
thon. 

Cyprianus Benetus, a Spanish Dominican, professor 
of theology at Paris, a.d. 1511. He wrote several 
tracts respecting the papal power, and some other 
things. 

Marcus Vigerus, a Ligurian Dominican, professor 
of theology at Padua and Rome, bishop of Sinigaglia, 
and a cardinal, died a d. 1516, aged 70. He wrote 
various treatises respecting the death of Christ, printed, 
Douay, 1 607, two vols. 

John Aventinus, born in Bavaria a.d. 1446, studied 
at Ingolstadt and Paris, became a finished scholar, 
taugnt the classics at Vienna, Ingolstadt, and Munich, 
intimate with Erasmus At the instigation and 
expense of the princes of Bavaria, he wrote Annales 
Boiorum (from the earliest times to a.d. 1460). In- 
golst. 1554, fol. and enlarged. Basil, 1580, fol. He 
died a.d. 1534, aged 68. His Annals are prohibited by 
the Index Expur gatorius, till purged of their heresies. 

Peter Galatinus, an Italian converted Jew, a Fran- 
ciscan, doctor of theology, and Apostolic poenitentiary, 
flourished a.d. 1516, died after a.d. 1532. He wrote 
a Dialogue between Galatinus, Capnio [Reuchlin], 
and Hochstraten, entitled Opus de Arcants Cathohcce 
Vcritatu, chiefly borrowed from Raymund Martini’s 
Pugio Fidel , printed often, e.g. Francf. 1672, fol. — 
Mur, 


those who have the strongest inclination to ! 
gainsay dare not deny it. And among the 
Greeks and Orientals the state of religion 
was not much better. Nearly the whole 
worship of God consisted in ceremonies, 
and those in a great measure puerile and 
silly. The sermons which were occasionally 
addressed to the people were not only des- 
titute of taste and good sense, but also of 
religion and piety, and were stuffed with 
fables and nauseous fictions. 1 And among 
the Latins he was accounted a well-informed 
and pious Christian who reverenced the 
clergy and especially the head of that body, 
the Roman pontiff; who secured the favours 
of the saints by frequent offerings to them, 
that is, to their temples and to their priests ; 
who attended the stated rites and ceremo- 
nies ; and who had moreover money enough 
to buy remission of sins from the Romish 
venders. If beyond this a person now and 
then practised some severity towards his 
body, he was accounted eminently a child 
of God. Very few were able or disposed 
to acquire just views of religion, to bring 
their hearts to accord with the precepts of 
Christ, and to make the holy Scriptures 
their counsellor ; and those who did so, with 
difficulty escaped with their lives. 

2. The wise and religious, in nearly all 
the countries of the West, perceived this 
lamentable state of things, and endeavoured 
though in different ways to make it better. 

In England and Scotland, the followers 
of Wickliffe, who were branded with the 
odious name of Lollhards, continued to cen- 
sure the decisions of the pontiffs and the 
conduct of the clergy.® The Waldenses, 
though oppressed and persecuted on all 
sides, did not cease to proclaim aloud from 
their remote valleys and hiding-places that 
succour must be afforded to religion and 
piety, now almost extinct. Even in Italy 
itself Jerome Savonarola, among others, as- ; 
serted that Rome was a second Babylon, j 
and had many to support him. But as most ' 
of the priests together with the monks well 1 
understood that every diminution of the , 
public ignorance, superstition, and folly, j 
would prove an equal diminution of their 
emoluments and honours, they strenuously * 
opposed all reformation, and by fire and 
sword enjoined silence and inaction on these 
troublesome censors. | 

3. The religious dissensions and contro- 1 
versies in Bohemia, which originated from 

1 For a full account of the preachers, and the sub- 
jects and modes of preaching in this century, see 
Ammon’s Geschichte der Homiletik , vol. i. Gotting. 
1804, 8vo, also with the title Gesch. der Praktischen 
Theologie.— Mur. 

* See Wilkin’s Concilia, tom. Iv. ; Wood’s Antiq. 
Oxon. tom. i. p. 202, 204, &c. 
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John lluss and Jacobellus de Misa, broke 
out into a fierce and deadly war, after the 
lamentable death of Huss and J* rome of 
Prague at Constance. The friends of Huss 
and the defenders of the [sacramental] cup, 
being variously persecuted by the adherents 
to the Homan pontiffs, selected a high and 
rugged mountain in the district of Rechin, 
where they held their religious meetings 
and celebrated the Lord’s Supper in both 
elements. This mountain they called Tabor 
from the tents under which they lived there 
at first, and afterwards adorned it with for- 
tifications and a regular city. And now 
proceeding further they put themselves 
under Nicholas of Hussinetz, lord of the 
place where Huss was born, and the cele- 
brated John Ziska, a knight of Bohemia, 
and a man of great valour; that under 
these leaders they might avenge the death 
of John Huss and Jerome upon the friends 
of the Homan pontiff, and might obtain 
the liberty of worshipping God in a different 
manner from that prescribed by the sta- 
tutes of the Romish church. Nicholas died 
in the year 14:20, and left Ziska alone 
to command this continually augmenting 
company. Amid the first conflicts and at 
the commencement of greater evils a.d. 
1419, the Bohemian king and emperor, 
Wenceslaus, was removed by death. 

4. His successor, the emperor Sigismund, 
employed edicts, arms, and penal statutes 
to bring this war to a close ; and he put 
many of the Hussites to a miserable death. 
Hence in the year 1420 the Bohemians re- 
volted from him, and under John Ziska 
made war upon him; and Ziska, though 
blind, so managed the war as to render his 
very name terrible to his foes. On the death 
of Ziska a.d. 1424, a large part of the Huss- 
ites chose Procopius Rasa for their leader, 
who was likewise an energetic man and 
successfully managed the cause of his party. 
On both sides many things were done fero- 
ciously and cruelly, and altogether inhu- 
manly. For the combatants, though they 
differed in most of their opinions in regard 
to religion and religious worship, yet both 
of them held the common principle that the 
enemies of true religion mijrht justly be as- 
sailed with arms, and be extirpated with fire 
and sword., The Bohemians in particular, 
who contended that Huss had been unjustly 
committed to the flames at Constance, still 
admitted in general that corrupter* of reli- 
gion and heretics ought to be subjected to 
capital punishments; Huss however they 
maintained was no heretic. In this war 
there was on both sides so great ferocity, that 
it is difficult to say which exceeded in crueity 

1 and in the multitude of abominable 'deeds, j 

5. All the avengers of the death of lluss j 
were in harmony at the commencement of 
the war; at least they had the same views 
and made the same demands. But when their 
number was increased and multitudes of all 
sorts of persons had joined their standard, 
great dissension arose among them on many 
points ; and in the year 1420 this produced , 
an open schism, dividing the body into two 1 
principal factions, the Calixtines. and the ' 
Taborites. The former or Calixtines, who 
derived their name from the cup ( [calix ) 
which they wished to have restored in the 
eucharist, were of more moderate views, 
and did not wish to have the old constitu- 
tion and government of the church over- 
turned, or the religion of their progenitors 
changed. All that they required was com- | 
prehended in these four demands : — I. That i 
the word of God might be preached to the 
people in its purity and simplicity. II. 
That the sacred supper might be adminis- 
tered in both the elements. III. That the 
clergy might be reclaimed from the pursuit 
of wealth and power, to a life and conduct i 
becoming the successors of the apostles. 
IV. That the greater or mortal sins might * 
be duly punished. Yet those who confined 
themselves within these limits were not 
free from disagreements. In particular 
there was a great contest among them re- 
specting the Lord’s Supper. For James 
de Misa, the author of the doctrine that 
the sacred supper should be administered 
in both kinds, maintained that the sacra- 
mental elements should be presented to in- 
fants, and many followed his views^; but 
others were for refusing infants the sacred 
supper. 1 ' 

6. The Taborites, who derived their name 
from Mount Tabor, made far more exten- 
sive demands. For they would have both 
religion and the government of the ehurbh 
restored to their original simplicity, the 
authority of the pontiff put down, and till 
Romish form of worship abolished ; in short,, 
they wished for an entirely new church 
and commonwealth, in which Christ him- 
self should reign and everything be con- 
ducted according to divine dictation. In , 
this their principal teachers, Martin Loquis, i 
a Moravian, and his associates, were so ex- 1 
travagant as to indulge themselves in fana- 1 
tical dreams and to disseminate and teach 
publicly that Jesus Christ was about to 
descend, to purge away the corruptions of 
the church with fire and sword, and other 
similar reveries. On this party alone rest 
all the horrid deeds, the murders, plunder- • 
ings, and burnings which have been charged 

1 See Byzinius, Dim turn Belli Hwsiiict, p, 130, && j 
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upon the Hussites and upon their leaders, 
Ziska and Procopius. At least a great 
portion of this class had imbibed ferocious 
sentiments, and breathed nothing but war 
and slaughter against their enemies. 1 

7. The council of Basil a.d. 1433, at- 
tempted to put an end to the dreadful war 
In Bohemia, and for this purpose invited 
rhe Bohemians to the council.. They ap- 
peared by their envoys, among whom their 
general Procopius was one. 2 But after 
much discussion the Bohemians returned 
home, nothing being accomplished. The 
Oalixtines were not averse from peace, but 
rhe Taborites could not be moved at all to 
/ield. Afterwards iEneas Sylvius, who 
with others was sent by the council into 
Bohemia, managed the matter more suc- 
lessfully. For by granting the use of the 
mp to the Calixtines, which was the chief 
)bject of their wishes, he reconciled them 
ro the Roman pontiff. But with the other 
party, the Taborites, neither the shrewd- 
ness and eloquence of Sylvius nor the 
numberless menaces, sufferings, and perse- 
cutions to which they were afterwards ex- 
posed, could avail anything. From this 
time however they regulated both their 
religion and their discipline more discreetly 
and more suitably, abandoned war, t dis- 
carded those tenets which were at variance 
with genuine Christianity, and rejected and 


1 1 will here transcribe some of the Taborite senti- 
ments which Byzinius has faithfully stated, in his Liar. 
Husvt. p. 203, &c. : “ All the opposers of Christ’s law 
ought to perish with the seven last plagues, to inflict 
which tttte faithful are to be called forth. In this time 
of vengeance, Christ is not to be imitated in his mild- 
ness and p^ty towards those sinners, but in bis zeal 
and fury and just retribution. In this time of ven- 
geance, every believer, even a presbyter, however 
spiritual, is accursed if he withhold*, his material 
sword from the blood of the adversaries of Christ’s 
law, for he ought to wash and sanctify his hands m 
their blood.” From men of such sentiments, who 
could expect anything of equity, justice, or kindness? 
r On this most calamitous war, besides the ancient 
writers, Sylvius, Theobaldus, Cochlams, and others, 
Lenfant has written an appropriate work, Wstorre de 
la Guerre des II writes* Amsterd. 1731, 2 vols, 4to 
But to this should be added a work which Lenfant did 
not consult, Byzinius, Umrium Belli Hmsitici ; a tract 
written with groat fidelity, and published, though 
mutilated, by Ludewig in his Ilebquue Manuscriptor. 
tom vi and also -Ueausobre's Supplement d V tint, de 
la Guerre des Hussites* Lausanne, 1745 4to 
* The Bohemians appeared at Constance to the 
number of 300 men on horseback; among whom besides 
Procopius were William Cosca, John Rockyzanus 
a Calixtine priest, Nicholas Galaccus a Taborite 
priest, and Peter Anglicus. In the name of their 
countrymen they proposed the four following articles: 
1. Whoever would be saved must receive ih Q eucharist 
in both kinds. II. Temporal authority is forbidden to 
the clergy by the divine law III. The preaching of 
the word of God should be free to every man IV. 
Public crimes must by no means go unpunished. On 
those points, four Bohemian divines and four members 
of the council disputed for fifty days. Their speeches 
may be seen in Harduin’s Concilia * tom. viii. p. 1655, 
8c r>: The council answered their demands so equivo- 
cally that they deemed it expedient to break olf the 
negotiation and return home — Said. 


excluded all those who were either beside 
themselves or of base lives and conduct. 3 
These are those Bohemian Brethren, or as 
they were called by their enemies Piccards, 
i.e, Beghards, who at the time of the refor- 
mation entered into alliance with Luther 
and his associates, and whose posterity still 
exist in Poland and in some other countries. 4 

8. In most of the interpreters of the sa- 
cred volume, of whom this age produced 
an abundance, there is nothing to be com- 
mended except their good intentions. Those 
who relied upon their own resources, or did 
not plunder from the writings of their pre- i 
deeessors, amused or rather beguiled their 
readers with what are called mystical, ana- 
gogical, and allegorical contemplations. At 
the head of all the interpreters stood Al- 
phonsus Tostatus, bishop of Avila, whose 
ponderous volumes on the holy Scriptures 
are extant, but contain nothing remarkable 
except a prodigious mass of reading. Lau- 
rentius Yalla, in his little book of critical 
and grammatical Notes on the New Testa - 
merit , did more for the cause of sacred 
literature ; for he there showed subsequent 
interpreters how to remove the difficulties 
which attend the reading and understand- 
ing of the sacred books. 5 It is proper to 
add here that in most of the countries of 
Europe, as in France, Italy, Germany, and 
Britain, the holy Scriptures were translated 
into the vernacular languages, which por- 
tended a great change in the prevailing 
religion and a reformation of it, derived from 
these sources of religious knowledge. 

9. The schools of theology were almost 
exclusively occupied by those who had 
loaded their memories with dialectical terms 
and distinctions, in order to dispute in a 
formal manner on divine subjects, which 
however they did not understand. There 
were few remaining of that class of theo- 
logians who chose to demonstrate the doc- 
trines and precepts of religion by the 
declarations of the sacred volume and of | 
the ancient fathers. Yet there were wise ; 
and learned men who did not fail to discern | 

3 See Adrian Regenvolscius, Hid. Eccles. Provmciar. 

Slamnicar lib. ii cap 8, p 165; Camerarius, Hntorica 
Narratio de Fratrum Eccleais in Bohemia* Morava*, et 
Poknia* Heidelb. 1605, 4to ; Lasitius, Histona Fra- 
trum Bohemian um, which I have before me in manu- 
script, the 8th book of it was printed at Anisterd 1649, 
8vo [See also Eisner's Dissertations relative to the 1 
creed, usages, and history of the Bohemian Brethren, 
in Gerdes, Miscellanea Gromngana , tom. vi. vii. and 
viii. — Mur. , , j 

4 A fuller account of these protracted contests, ' 

drawn as usual from an independent examination of 
the original sources, may be seen in Gieseler’s Lehr - 
buck, &c. Cunningham’s transl. sections 150 and 151, 
vol. iii, p. 355, &c. with whichihis account by Moshei *. 
ought to be compared.— ft. 

& Of the character and merits of Valla as a biblical 
expositor, see Davidson’s Sacred Hermeneutic* , p. 179, 
—id 
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the faults of the prevalent mode of teach- 
ing, and who pronounced it destructive to 
religion and piety. Hence various plans 
were formed by different persons for either 
abolishing or reforming it ; and the scho- 
lastics had no small number of enemies. 
The mystics, of whom we are presently to 
speak, were of opinion that all this kind of 
wisdom ought to be banished from the 
Christian church. Others who were more 
moderate thought that it ought not to be 
wholly suppressed, but that vain and idle 
questions should be excluded, the delirious 
rage for wrangling and disputation be re- 
strained, and the scholastic subtlety be 
seasoned and tempered with the mystic 
simplicity. This was the opinion of the 
great John Gerson, who is known to have 
been assiduous in correcting the faults of 
the scholastic tribe. 1 Oi. the same opinion 
was Nicholas Cusanus, whose tract on 
learned ignorance is still extant ; and like- 
wise Peter de Alliaco, Savonarola, and 
others. 

10. The restorers of the belles lettres 
and elegant composition were no less hostile 
to the wrangling tribe. Yet they did not 
all entertain the same views. For some of 
them treated the discipline of the schools 
with ridicule and contempt, and thc-ught it 
deserved to be banished altogether, as being 
nugatory and pernicious to the culture of] 
the mind. But others thought it might 
indeed be suffered to exist, but that it 
ought to be exhibited with the charms of 
eloquence and a purer diction. Of this 
class was Paul Cortesius, who composed a 
splendid work on the Sentences, in which 
as he says he united eloquence with theo- 
logy, and explained the principal subtleties 
of the scholastics in a polished style of com- 
position. 3 But the designs of all these 
persons were resisted by the very powerful 
influence of the Dominicans and Francis- 
cans, who excelled in this species of learn- 
ing, and who would not suffer the glory 
they had acquired by wrangling and dis- 
putation to become tarnished. 

IB While the scholastics were thus 
sinking in the estimation of men of genius, 
the mystics were gaining strength and ob- 
taining many friends and supporters. And 

there were among them several excellent 
men, who can be taxed with but few of 
the faults of that mystic theology which 
they followed ; such as Thomas a Kempis, 
author of the Theologia Germanica , which 
was commended by Luther himself, Lau- 
rence Justinian, Jerome Savonarola, and 
others. Yet there were other mystics, as 
Vincent Ferrerius, Henry Harphips, and 
Bernardino of Sienna, in whom we must care- ' 
fully separate from the precepts of divine 
wisdom those things which they derived 
from an over-excited imagination, or from 
that Dionysius whom all the mystics held in 
reverence. The mystics were aided against 
the attacks of the dialecticians partly by the 
Platonists who were now in high credit 
in several places, and partly by certain 
wise and religious men who were themselves 
ornaments to the schools. For the former 
extolled Dionysius as being of their way of 
thinking ; and some even commented upqn 
him, as Marsilius Ficinus, that high orna- 
ment of the Platonic school. The latter 
advised and in fact attempted a conjunction 
of the two kinds of theology, as John 
Gerson, Nicholas Cusanus, Dionysius the 
Carthusian, and others. 

12. Men of talents now laboured much 
more than before to confirm and establish 
the truth and divinity of the Christian 
religion in general, against all the assaults 
of its adversaries. This is evinced by the 
works produced ; such as the treatise On 
the Truth of the Christian Religion by 
Marsilius Ficinus, the Triumph of the 
Cross by Jerome Savonarola, the Natural 
Theology of Baymund de Sabunde, and 
other tracts of similar character. Against 
both the Jews and the Saracens, Alphonso 
de Spinacon tended in his Fortalitium Fidei; 
against the former only, James Perezius 
and Jerome de St. Foi, and against the 
latter only, John de Turrecremata. And 1 
that these labours were needed, will not be 
questioned by one who is aware that the 
Aristotelians in Italy had not a little un- 
settled the foundations of all religion in 
their schools, that the senseless jangling 
of the scholastics had produced in the 
minds of the more crafty a contempt for all 
religion, and that the Jews and Saracens 
lived intermingled in one place and another 
with the Christians. 

13. Of the vain and fruitless endeavours 
of the Greeks and Latins to terminate their 
disagreements we have already spoken. 
After the council of Florence and the vio- 
’ation of the agreement by the Greeks; 
Nicolaus V . again exhorted them to a union; • 
but thev turned a deaf ear, and three years 
after this last letter, Constantinople was 

i Simon’s Lettres Choisies , tome ii. p. 269, and Crit. 
ie la Bibliath. JEcdes. par M. Du Pin , tome i. p. 491 • 
Thomasius, Origmes Histor. Philos, p. 56, and espel 
daily Person’s M&thodus Theologiam vtudendi, in 
Launoi’s Hist. Gymnasii Navarrem, in his Opp. tom. 
iv. par. i. p. 330, &c. 

* It was printed, Rome, 1512, and Basil, 1513, fol. 
[He was of Dalmatia, protonotarim apostoheus undei 
Alexander VI. and Pius III. and bishop of Urbino, and 
died in 1510. Besides his commentary on the Sen- 
tences of Lombard, he wrote a Dialogue concerning 
learned men, which was first printed at Florence, 1734 . 

— Schl. j 
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taken by the Turks. And the pontiffs in 
all their consultations on the subject of a 
union since the overthrow of the Greek 
empire, have ever found the Greek bishops 
more obdurate and untractable than they 
were before. F or there had grown up in the 
minds of the Greeks a hatred of the Latins, 
and especially of the pontiffs ; because they 
believe^ that the evils they experienced 
•from their Turkish tyrants might have been 
repelled, if the Latin pontiffs and kings 
had not refused to send them assistance 
against the Turks: As often therefore as 
they depldre their misfortunes, so often also 
they throw blame on the Latins for their 
insensibility and their fatal tardiness to 
afford them succour in distress. 

14. Among the Latins, not to mention 
several minor contests, there sprang up 
again the celebrated controversy respecting 
the blood of Christ and the worship of it, 
which had been agitated between the Domi- 
nicans and the Franciscans in the preceding 
century, a d. 1351, at Barcelona, and which 
had not been decided by Clement VI. 1 
James of Marcbia, a celebrated Franciscan 
a.d. 1462, taught publicly at Brixen in a 
sermon to the people that the blood shed 
by Christ was distinct from his divine 
nature; and of course that it ought not to 
receive divine honours or the worship called 
latria. The contrary opinion was espoused 
by the Dominicans. Hence James of 
Brixen, the inquisitor, arraigned that Fran- 
ciscan upon a charge of heresy. The pon- 
tiff Pius II. attempted in vain to suppress 
this controversy at the outset, and therefore 
he ordered it to be investigated by some 
select theologians. But there were many 
obstacles, especially the power and influence 
of the two orders who made this a party 
question between them, which prevented 
any final decision. Therefore after many 
altercations and disputes, Pius II. in the 
year 1464 imposed silence on the two con- 
tending parties, declaring that both opi- 
nions might be tolerated until the vicar of 
Christ should have leisure and opportunity 
for examining the subject, and determining 
which was the most correct opinion. Such 
an opportunity the pontiffs have not yet 
found.* 

CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OP RITES AND CEREMONIES. 

I. With what rites the Greeks thought 
God should be worshipped, may be learned 
from the treatise of Simeon of Thessalonica 

l Wadding’s Annales Minor . tom. xiii, p. 58, &c. ; 
Echard’s Scriptores Pradicat. tom. i. p. 650, &c. 

* Wadding’s Annales Minorum, tom. xiii. p. 206, 
&c. ; Natalis Alexander, Hist. Eccles. saec. xv, p. 17. 
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On Heresies and Hites . 3 From this book 
it is evident that true religion being lost, a 
sort of splendid shadow was substituted in 
its place ; and that every part of worship 
was calculated for show or to gratify the 
eyes and the senses of the people. They 
indeed offered reasons for all the ceremonies 
and regulations which were called sacred. 
Bat in all these expositions of the reason of 
the ceremonies, though there is something 
of ingenuity and acuteness, yet there is 
little or nothing of truth and good sense. 
The origin of the numerous rites by which 
the native beauty of religion was obscured 
rather than adorned, is doubtful and not 
very creditable ; $nd those who attempted 
to add splendour to them hv taxing their 
own ingenuity, were commonly forsaken by 
their wits at the time of the attempt. 

2. Among the Latins, though ail good 
men wished for a diminution of the multitude 
of ceremonies, feast-days, sacred places, and 
other miniifc, yet the pontiffs considered 
it their duty to enact new laws and regu- 
lations respecting them. In the year 1456, 
Calixtus III. in perpetual remembrance of 
the raising of the siege of Belgrade by the 
Turkish emperor Mahomet II. ordered the 
festival of Christ's transfiguration which 
had previously been celebrated in some 
provinces by private authority, to be reli- 
giously observed over the whole Latin 
world. 4 In the year 1476, Sixtus IV. by 
a special edict promised remission of sins 
to those who should religiously keep from 
year to year the memorial of the immaculate 
conception of the blessed Virgin. No pre- 
ceding pontiff had thought proper to ordain 
anything on the subject. 5 The other addi- 
tions which were made to the worship of 
the holy Virgin, 6 to the public and private 


s The contents of it are stated by Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Graca, vol. xiv. p. 54. 

* This festival had been observed as early as the 
seventh century by the Greeks. The day for it was 
the sixth of August; and because on that day the 
Turks raised the siege of Belgrade, therefore this fes- 
tival must be everywhere celebrated through all future 
time.— Mur. 

s The doctrine of the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin Mary, that is, of her being herself born free from 
original sin, was first advanced in the twelfth century 
by Peter Lombard. Thomas Aquinas disputed the 
doctrine, but Scotus maintained it and gave it general 
currency. The festival of her birth commenced as 
early as the eleventh century, and was then observed 
by certain bishops, as by Anselm of Canterbury. By 
other bishops of that age it was opposed — Mur. 

® It was in this century that, among many other 
impious impostures connected with the worship of the 
Virgin Mary, the well-known legend of the trans* 
portation of her house by angels from Nazareth to Lo- 
retto took its rise, which Moore, in his View of Society 
and Manners in Italy , Lond. 1781, vol. i. p. 334, has so 
happily ridiculed. The original authorities for this silly 
story, which was first circulated between 1450 and 1480, 
may be seen in Gieseler’s Lehrbuch , &c. Cunningham’s 
i transl. vol. iii. p. 314. — R . 
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prayers, to the sale of indulgences, &0. 1 
are better omitted than enumerated parti- 
cularly. For there is no need of proof that 
in this century religion was made to consist 
chiefly in mimic shows and trifling. 2 

CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF HERESIES. 

1. Neither the edicts of the pontiffs 
and emperors nor the vigilance and cruelty 
of the Inquisitors, could prevent the ancient 
sects from still lurking in many places, or 
even new sects from starting up. We have 
already seen the Franciscans waging war 
against the Romish church. In Bosnia and 
the neighbouring countries the Manichm- 
ans or Paulicians, the same as those called 
Cathari in Italy, organised their socie- 
ties without molestation. Stephen Tho- 
mascus indeed, the king of Bosnia, abjured 
the heresy -of the Manicbseans, received 
baptism from John Carvaialus a Romish 

cardinal, and then expelled the Manichmans 
from his kingdom. 3 But he soon after 
changed his mind ; and it is certain that 
this sect continued to inhabit Bosnia, Ser- 
via, and the adjacent provinces, till the end 
of the century. The Waldenses collected 
friends and adherents in various countries 
of Europe, in lower Germany, and particu- 
larly in the territories of Brandenburg, 
Pomerania, Mecklenburg, and Thuringia. 4 
Yet it appears from unpublished documents 
that very many of them were seized by the 
Inquisitors, and delivered over to the secu- 
lar authorities to be burned. 4 

2. The Brethren and Sisters of the Free 
Spirit, or the Beghards and Schwestriones, 
as they were called in Germany, or Turlu- 
pins as in France, that is. persons whose 
mystical views had thrown them into a 
species of frenzy, did not cease from wan- 
dering in disguise over certain parts of 
France, Germany, and the Netherlands, h 
and especially of Swabia and Switzerland, 
beguiling the minds of the people. Yet , 
few of their teachers escaped the eyes and 
the hands of the Inquisitors. 6 Upon the 

1 The popes now caused indulgences to be preached in 
all the provinces. The ordinary price was five ducats. 
They promised to apply the money to a Turkish war ; 
but they often expended it in wars against their Chris- 
tian enemies, in enriching their family connexions, and 
supporting their voluptuous extravagance. Neither 
intelligent princes nor the clergy looked upon this sale of 
indulgences with approbation. They accordingly made 
ordinances of various kinds against it. Foi instance, the 
council of Soissons in the year 145(5 say. “ Prohibemus 
quibu-cunque quaestionibus ne in hac provincia, pr e- 
textu indulgentiarurn, predicant veroum Dei— aut nihil 
in suo sermonequaestuosum exponant.” In the council 
of Constance a.d. 1476, the clergy complained of the 
sale of indulgences as a grievance, and said of it: 
“Ab-urda et piarum aurium offensua, in cancellis. 
verbum Dei evangelisando committunt." And they 
enacted, “ut deinceps qmestores ad ambones ecclesi- 
arum non admittantur— et omnes debent quartam 
partem rectoribus et plebanis solvere.” And in Harz- 
heira’s Concilia, tom. v, Suppl p 945, it is said of 
these venders of indulgences : “ Tales collectors emunt 
et mercantur oollecturas ab ecclesiis, x xiii. libris 
denariorum, et per annum xl. 1. accumulant — multo 
ampliores peeunias colligunt; facinora et scandala 
committunt, bibunt, noctu Iudnnt blasphemant, in 
tabernas per noctes integras turpiter consumentes, quod 
ad Dei honorem fideles porrexerunt.” — Srhl. 

8 To elucidate this by a single example, I adduce the 
following from the Anecdotes Eccblm antiques, Amsterd. 
1771, 8vo, ad ann. 1499. Among 'the statutes of the 
cathedral church of Toul, there is an article with the 
title Sepehtui Halleluia. It is well known that during 
the seasons of fasting, Halleluia, as being an expression 
of joy. was not sung in the ancient church. Hence to j 
honour this Halleluia, which in time of the fasts was as 
it were dead, a solemn funeral was instituted. On the 
•Saturday night before Septuagesima Sunday, children 
carried through the chancel a kind of coffin to repre- 
sent the dead Halleluia. The coffin «*as attended by 
the cross, incense, and holy water The children wept 
and howled all the way to the cloister, where the grave 
was prepared. A custom equally ridiculous was intro- 
duced into a cathedral church near Pans. On the same 
day a boy of the choir brought into the church a top 
(toupie) around which was written Halleluia in golden 
letters. And when the hour armed that Halleluia was 
sung for the last time, the boy took a whip in his hand 
and whipped the top along the floor of the church quite 
out of the house. And this was called the Halleluia 
whip ,/ouetter l' Alleluia. So trifling was the character 
of the church ceremonies of that age, that they could 

1 even profane the churches by the plays of children.— * 
AoJtL 

3 See Raph. Volaterranus, Comment. Urbanus , hb. 
viiL fol. 289, Sic . ; iEneas Sylvius, De Statu Europe? 
mb F? ederico III. cap. x. in Fruher’s Scriptoies Rer . 
German, tom ii. p. 104, &c. 

4 The proffer of indulgences to those who hunted down 
heretics cortnbuted much to this. Boniface VIII. had 
already promised an indulgence to every one who 
should deliver over a heretic to the Inquisition ; and he 
ordained that this should be considered as equally me- 
ritorious with a crusade to the Holy Land. This 
ordinance was renewed by the council of Pavia. See 
Harduin, Concilia , tom. viii. p, 1013, &c. So the pro- 
vincial council of Constance a.d 1483, promised indul- 
gences to all those who should lend their personal aid 
against the heresies of Wickliffe and Huss. See Harz- 
h eim's Concilia Get man. tom. v p. 546'. — §chl. 

5 Felix Malleolus or Hkmmerlein in his Descriptio 
Lollbardoi urn, which is subjoined to his book Conti a 
iahdos Mendicant?*, Opp. signat. c. ii. a. has 

up a catalogue, though an imperfect one, of the BOfp- 
hards burned in Switzerland and the adjacent countries 
during this century. This Felix in his books against 
the Beghards and Loll hards (either intentionally or 
being deceived by the ambiguity of the terms), has 
confounded the three classes of persons on whom the 
appellation of Beghards or Lollhards w r as usually be- 
stowed— namely (1) the Tertiaries of the more rigid 
Franciscans, (2) the Brethren of the Free Spirit, and 
(3) the Cellite Brethren or Alexians. The same error 
occurs in countless other writers. [See also Harz- 
heim’s Concil, Get man. tom. v. p. 464, where there is 
an ordinance of the provincial council of Constance, 
a d 1463, and another a.d. 1476, against the Lulhards 
and Bequttce and especially the Tertiam. Here doubt- 
less belongs what John Nieder states in his Em mica - 
num , hb hi. “Fuit Fratncellus seu Beghardus 
secularis, qui in eremo austeram vitum vixit, et durissi- 

mam regulam ten m t a Constantino episcopo captus 

per inquisitoiem judicio seculan tradituset incineratus 
fuit. Alius fuit, qui velut Beghardus infra Rhenurn — 
tandem Vienme in Pictaviensi dice^esi incineratus est. 
Dicebat, ‘Christum xn sc, et se in Ch«isto esse.’ Currit 
in partibus Sueviie, inter personas utriusque sexua, 
secu lares et ecclesiastical, haeieris e,fc hypoensis tam 
enormis, ut earn ad plenum exprimere non audeam. 
Omnia licere; non jejunant, occulte laborant in festis 
ecclesias ; cerernonias omnes, tanquam artimahum 
h omnium, spernunt; virgimtatem— superstitiones esse ; 
pro minuno ducunt, non obedire papse aut pasterihps 
alas. Sucerdos quidam feminis persuasit yca k u?d tarn 
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breaking out of the religious war in Bohe- 
mia between the Hussites and the adherents 
of the pontiffs in the year 1418, a company 
of these piously-infatuated people, of whom 
one John was the leader, went into Bohe- 
mia ; and they held their secret meetings 
first at Prague, afterwards in other places, 
and lastly in a certain island. It was one 
of the tenets of this sect, as has been already 
stated, that those instincts of nature, bash- 
fulness and moclesty, indicate a mind not 
duly. purified and not yet brought back to 
the divine nature whence it originated; 
and that those only are perfect and in close 
union with God who are unmoved by the 
sight of naked bodies, and who can associ- 
ate with persons of a different sex in a state 
of nudity or with no clothing, after the 
manner of our first parents before their 
apostacy. Hence these Beghards who, by 
a slight change in the pronunciation of the 
name conformably to the harder utterance 
of the Bohemians, were called Picards, 
ordinarily went to their prayers and their 
religious worship without clothing. For 
this precept, so entirely accordant with 
their religion, was frequently upon their 
lips: They are not free (that is, not duly 
rescued from the bonds of the body and 
converted to God) who wear clothing, and 
especially breeches. Although these peo- 
ple in their assemblies committed no offence 
against chastity, yet as might be expected 
they fell under the greatest suspicion of 
extreme turpitude and unchastity. And 
John Ziska, the fierce general of the Huss- 
ites, giving credit to these suspicions, 
attacked the unhappy company of these 
absurdly religious and delirious people, in 
the year 14*21, slew some of them and 
' wished to commit the rest to the flames, 
i The unhappy men submitted to execution 
j cheerfully m the manner of their intrepid 
sect, which looked upon death with aston- 
ishing indifference. 1 These people were 

abnegandam ; coram clerlcis talibus se denudarunt, sed 
sine coitu — conjacebant clerici uno lecto, nec ad lap- 
1 sum carnis procedebant. De alta perfectione loquuntur 
I — stilum librorum subtilissimorum in nostro vulgari 
periculose, ut vereor, scriptorum didicerunt — peremo- 
nias, festivitates, missas, contemnunt,” &c. — Schl, 

[ 1 See Lasitius, Hist. Fratrum Bohemorum Mann- 

' scripts lib. ii. sec. lxxvi. &c. who shows fully that the 
Hussites and the Bohemian brethren had no connexion 
i with these Picards. The other writers on the subject 
I are mentioned by Beausobre, Dissert, sur les Adamites 
1 de Bohime, annexed to Lenfant*s Hist, de la Guerre des 
Buss. This very learned author takes the utmost pains 
to vindicate the character of the Bohemian Picards or 
Adamites, who he supposes were Waldenses, and holy 
and excellent men falsely aspersed by their enemies. 
But all his efforts are vain. For it can be demonstrated 
from the most unexceptionable documents that the fact 
wais as stated in the text, and any one will readily 
think so who has a fuller knowledge of the history and 
the sects of those times than this industrious man pos- 
sessed, who was not well versed in the history of the 
middle ages, nor altogether free from prepossessions — 


also called Adamites, became they wished 
to follow the example of Adam in his state 
of innocence. The ignominious name of 
Beghards, or as the Bohemians pronounced 
it Picards,* which was the appropriate de- 
signation of this little company, was after- 
wards transferred by their enemies to all 
those Hussites and Bohemians who con- 
tended with the Romish church ; for these 
as is well known were called by the com- 
mon people the Picard Brethren. 

3. In Italy, the new sect of the White 
Brethren or the Brethren in White (Fra- 
tres Albati seu Candidi) produced no little 
excitement among the people. Near the 
beginning of the century a certain unknown 
priest descended from the Alps, clad in a 
white garment, with an immense number 
of people of both sexes in his train, all 
clothed like their leader in white linen; 
whence their name of the White Brethren. 3 
This multitude marched through various 
provinces, following a cross borne by the 
leader of the sect ; and he by a great show 
of piety so captivated the people, that num- 
berless persons of every rank flocked around 
him. He exhorted them to appease the 
wrath of God, inflicted on himself volun- 
tary punishments, recommended a war 
jigainst the Turks who were in possession 
of Palestine, and pretended to have divine 
visions. Boniface IX. fearing some plot, 
ordered the leader of this body to be appre- 
hended and committed to the flames. 4 After 
his death the multitude gradually dispersed. 
Whether the man died "in innocence or in 
guilt is not ascertained. For some writers of 
the greatest fidelity assert that he was by 


[See especially iEneas Sylvius, Historia Bohemica, cap. I 
xli .—Schl I 

* The Germans also frequently pronounced the word 

Beghard, Pyckard. See Menkenius, Scnptores Qer - 
man. tom. ii. p. 1521. | 

* Thoodoric de Niem tells us that it was from Scot- 

land that this sect came, and that their leader gave 
himself out for the prophet Elias. Sigonius and Platina 
inform us that this enthusiast came from France ; and 
that he was clothed in white, carried in his aspect the 
greatest modesty, and seduced prodigious numbers of 
people of both sexes and of all ages ; that his followers 
(called penitents), among whom were several cardinals 
and priests, were clothed in white linen down to their 
heels, with caps that covered their whole faces except 
their eyes; that they went in great troops of ten, 
twenty, and forty thousand persons from one city to 
auother, calling out for mercy and sjnging hymns ; that 
wherever they came they were received v\ ith great hos- 
pitality and made innumerable proselytes ; that they 
fasted or lived upon bread and water during the time 
of their pilgrimage, which continued generally nine or 
ten days. See Anval. Mediol . «p. Muratori.—Kiersx, 
lib. ii cap xvi .—Macl . „ . 

4 What Mosheim hints but obscurely here is further 
explained by Sigonius and Platina, who tell us that the 
pilgrims mentioned in the preceding note stopped at 
Viterbo, and that Boniface, fearing lest the priest who 
headed them designed by their assistance to seize upon 
the pontificate, sent a body of troops thither who ap- 
prehended the false prophet, and carried him to Rome 
where he was burned.— MacL 
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no means a bad man, and that he was put 
to death from envy ; but others say he was 
convicted of the most atrocious crimes. 1 

4. In the year 1411 there was discovered 
in the Netherlands, and especially at Brus- 
sels, a sect which was projected and pro- 
pagated by JEoridius Cantor, an illiterate 
man, and William of Hildenissen, a Car- 
melite, and which was called that of the 
Men of Understanding. In this sect there 
were not a few things deservedly reprehen- 
sible, which were derived perhaps in great 
measure from the mystic system. Por these 
men professed to have divine visions, denied 
that any one can correctly understand the 
holy Scriptures unless he is divinely illu- 
minated, promised a new divine revelation 
better and more perfect than the Christian, 
taught that the resurrection had taken 
place already in the person of Christ, and 
that another of the bodies of the dead was 
not to be expected, maintained that the 
internal man is not defiled by the deeds of 
the external, and inculcated that hell itself 
will have an end, and that all, both men 
and devils, will return to God and attain to 
eternal felicity. This sect appears to have 
been a branch of the Brethren and Sisters 
of the Free Spirit ; for they asserted that 
a new law of the Holy Spirit and of spiritual 
liberty was about to be promulgated. Yet 
there were opinions held by its members 
which show that they were not entirely 
void of understanding. They inculcated 
for example— I. that Jesus Christ alone 
had merited eternal life for the human race, 
neither could men acquire foi themselves 
future bliss by their own deeds ; II. that 
presbyters to whom people confess their 
iniquities cannot pardon sins, but that only 
Jesus Christ forgives men their sins; III. 
that voluntary penances are not necessary 
to salvation. Yet these and some other 
tenets, Peter de Alliaco, the bishop of Cam- 
bray who broke up this sect, pronounced 
to be heretical, and commanded William 
of Hildenissen to abjure. 2 

1 See Lenfant's Hist, du Concile de Pise, tome i. p 

102 ; Poggius, Hist. Florentines , lib. iii. p. 122 \ Sabel- 

licus, Enneades Rhcrpsodice Historic, Enneas IX lib 
ix. Opp. tom. ii. p. 839, Basil, 1560, fol. 

* See the records in Baluze’s Miscellanea , tom. ii. p. 
277, &c. [The mystical principles of these people are 
evinced by a passage of these records, in which iEgidius 
is said to have taught: “ Ego sum salvator hominum : 
per me videbunt Christum, sicut per Christum Patrem,” 
and also by their coincidence with the Brethren of the 
Free Spirit, as teaching that the period of the old law 
was the time of the Father, the period of the new law 
the time of the Son, and the remaining period that of 


END OF 


5. In Germany, and particularly in Thus 
ringia and Lower Saxony, the Flagellant- 
were still troublesome ; but they were very 
different from those earlier Flagellants who 
travelled in regular bands from province to 
province. These new Flagellants rejected 
almost all [practical] religion and the ex- 
ternal worship of God, together with the 
sacraments, and founded all their hopes 
of salvation on faith and flagellation.; to" 
which perhaps they might add some strangle 
notions respecting an evil spirit, and some 
other things which are but obscurely stated 
by the*ancient writers. The leader of the 
sect in Thuringia and particularly at San- 
gerhausen was one Conrad Schmidt, who 
was burned in the year 1414 with many 
others, by the zeal and industry of Henry 
Schonefeld, a famous Inauisitor at that time 
in Germany. 3 At Quedlinburg, one Nicho- 
las Schaden was committed to the flames. 
At Halberstadt a.d. 1481, Berthold Schade 
was seized, but escaped death it appears by 
retracting. 4 And from the records of those 
times a long list might be mrade out of Fla- 
gellants who were committed to the flames 
in Germany by the Inquisitors. 


the Holy Ghost or Ellas. Yet it is manifest from these ' 
records that William of Hildesheim or Hildenissen, 
being a man of learning, would have been able to state 
his tenets more clearly and distinctly.— Schl. \ 

a Excerpta Monachi Pirnensis , in Menkenius, Scrip- 
tores Per. German, tom. ii. p. 1521 ; Ckromcon Mo- 
naster. in Matthaus, Analecta Veter . JEni , tom. y. p, 

71 ; Chronicon Magdeb. in Meibomius, Script ores Per . 
German, tom. ii. p. 362, &c. I have before me sixteen 
Articles of the Flagellants, which Conrad Schmidt is 
said to have copied from the manuscript at Walkenried, 
and which were committed to writing by an Inquisitor J 
of Bradenborch, a.d. 1411. The following is a concise 
summary of these articles. All that the Romish church 
teaches respecting the efficacy of the sacrametus, pur- 
gatory, prayers for the dead, and the like, are false and 
vain. On the contrary, whoever believes simply what 
is contained in the Apostles* Creed, frequently repeats 
the Lord’s prayer and the Ave Maria, and at certain 
periods lacerates his body with scourging, and thus 
punishes himself for the sins he commits, will attain 
eternal salvation. [The same thing appears also from 
the fifty Articles of this Flagellant, which were con- 
demned in the council of Constance, and may he seen 
m Von der Hardt’s Acta Concrln Constant, tom. i. par. 
i p. 127. In the same Acts (tom. iii. p. 92, &c.) we 
find a letter of John Gerson addressed to Vincent Fer- 
rerius, who was much inclined towards the sect of the 
Flagellants, dated July 9th, 1417. This letter is also 
m the works of Gerson published by Du Pin, tom Ii. 
par. iv. together with his tract, Contra Sectam FlagH- 
tantium.— Schl. [See several of the doctrines of the 
flagellants in Gieseler's Lehrbuch , &c. Cunningham's 
transl. vol. iii. p. 133, & e . He refers to a work by 
forstemann, entitled Die Christ. Gemlergeselhch often, 
Halle, 1828, royal 8vo, as the most recent on this fana- i 
tical sect. — P. 

4 The records of this transaction were published by I 
Kappius, m his Pelatio de Rebus Thedogids Antiquit , 
et Nomt, a.d. 1747, p. 475, &c. 
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% INTRODUCTION. 

1. In narrating the ecclesiastical affairs 
of modern times, the same order cannot be 
followed which was pursued in the preceding 
periods. For the state of the Christian 
world having undergone a great change in 
the sixteenth century, and a much greater 
number of associations than formerly being 
found among the followers of Christ, dif- 
fering widely in doctrines and institutions 
and regulating their conduct by different 
principles, all the various transactions 
among professed Christians can by no means 
he exhibited in one continued series, or so 
as to form one well-arranged picture. On 
the contrary, as the bond" of union among 
Christians was severed, their history must 
be distributed into compartments corre- 
sponding with the division of the Christian 
, world into its principal sects. 

| 2. Yet many events occurred which 

affected the whole Christian world and the 
State of religion generally, or were not 
confined to any particular community. 
And as the knowledge of these general 
facts throws much light on the history of 
the particular communities, as well as on 
the general state of the Christian world, 

. they ought to be stated separately and by 
themselves. . Hence the work before us will 
j be divided into two principal parts ; the 
one, the general history of the Christian 
church, and the other, the particular. 

3. The general history will embrace all 
those facts and occurrences which may be 

■ predicated of the Chratian religion as such, 
or absolutely considered, and which in some 
sense affected the whole Christian world, 
rent unhappily as it was by divisions. Of 
course, we shall here describe the enlarge- 
ment of the boundaries of Christendom or 
their contraction, without regard to the 
particular sects which were instrumental in 
these changes. Nor shall we omit those 
institutions and doctrines which were re- 
ceived by all the Christian communities, 
or by the principal part of them, and which 
thus produced changes very extensive and 
general. 

4. In the particular history, we shall take 
a survey of the several communities into 
ifrhich Christians were distributed. And 
here we may properly make two classes of 
sects. First, we may consider, what occurred 
in the more ancient communities of Chris- 
tians, whether in the East or in the West. 
Secondly, what occurred in the more recent 


comm unities, that is, those which arose aftei 
the reformation of both doctrine and disci- 
pline in Germany. In describing the condi- 
tion and character of each particular sect 
we shall pursue as far as practicable the 
method pointed out in the general Introduc- 
tion to these 1 nstitufces. For according to our 
conceptions, the less a person recedes from 
this method, the less will he probably omit 
of what is necessary to a full knowledge of 
the history of each individual community. 

5. The most important of all the events 
which occurred among Christians after the 
fifteenth century — nay, the greatest of all 
events affecting the Christian world since 
the birth of the Saviour— was that celebrated 
religious and ecclesiastical revolution called 
the Reformation, Commencing from small 
beginnings in Saxony, it not only spread in 
a short space of time over all Europe, but 
also affected in no slight degree the other 
quarters of the globe; and it may he justly 
regarded as the first and principal cause of 
all those great ecclesiastical and even thdse 
civil revolutions and changes, which hate 
rendered the history of the subsequent times 
to the present day so interesting and imp, or- I 
taut. The face of all Europe was changed 
after that event ; and our own times are 
experiencing, and future times will experi- 
ence both the inestimable advantages which 
arose from it, and the serious evils to which 
it gave occasion. 1 The history of such an 
event, therefore — an event from which all 
others in a measure took their rise — de- 
mands a distinct and a prominent place, 
vv e now proceed to give a compendious view 
of the modern history of the Christian 
church, according to the method here pro- 
posed. 2 


j See Villiers, Essai sur V esprit et 1' influence de la 
Reformation de Luther , Paris, 1804, 8vo, of which 
there are two translations into English, one by James 
Mill, Esq. with copious notes, Lond. 1805, 8vo, and the 
other by Lambert, Lond. 1807, 8vo.—- R. 

8 Mosheim still proceeds by centuries. On the six- 
teenth century, he divides his history into three Sections. 

I. The history of the Reformation, in four chapters. 

II. The general history of the church, in a single chap- 
ter. Ill The particular history of the several sects or 
communities, in two parts. Part first embraces the 
ancient communities, viz the Latin and the Greek or 
Oriental churches, in distinct chapters. Part second 
includes, in separate chapters, the history of the Lu- 
theran, the Reformed, the Anabaptist or Mennonile, 
and the Socinian churches. On the seventeenth cen- 
tury, he makes but two sections. I. The general his- 
tory, in a single chapter. II The particular hi-tory, 
divided into Parts and Chapters, as in the preceding 
century; except that among the modern sects, he as- 
signs distinct chapters to the Arminians, the (Quakers 
and an additional chapter to several minor sects . —Alw 
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SECTION I. 

HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THIS SECTION. 

The history of the Reformation , as it is 
called, is too extensive to be comprehended 
in one unbroken narrative without wearying 
the student. For the convenience, therefore, 
of those who are just entering on the study 
of church history, and to aid their memories, 
we shall divide this section into four chapters. 

The first chapter will describe the 
state of the Christian church at the com- 
mencement of the Reformation. 

The second will detail the history of the 
Reformation to the presentation of the 
Augsburg Confession to the emperor. 

The third will continue the history from 
that period to the commencement of the 
war of Smalcald. 

The fourth will carry it down to the 
peace granted to the friends of the Refor- 
mation a.T>. 1 555. — This distribution arises 
naturally from the history itself*. 1 

1 The historians of the Reformation, as well the 
9 rimary as the secondary, and both the general and 
l he particular, arc enumerated by Hane, (who is him- 
self to be ranked among the better writers on this 
subject), in his Hist aria Sitcroiwn a B. Luthero emen- 
datorum , par. i. cap. i. p. I, &c. and by Fabricius, in 
his Centfchum Lutheranum, par. ii. cap. 187, p. 863, 
[also by Walch, Biblioth. T/ieot tom. iii p. 618]. The 
principal of these historians must be consulted by 
those who desire proof of what we shall briefly relate 
in this section. For it would be needless to be repeat- 
ing every moment the names of Sleidan, Seckendorf, 
and the others, who stand pre-eminent in this branch 
of history. [The following works on the general 
history of the German Reformation have appeared 
since Hane, Fabricius, and Walch compiled their 
catalogues of similar works: Planck, Geschichte der 
EntUehwng , der Cerandei icrtgen^ u. der j Bridling wiser ex 
P/otest. Lehrbegr iffs, Leip. 1781 — 1800, six vols. It 
brings the history down to the year 1555, and though 
rationalistic in its tendency, is a valuable work. 
Marhemeke, Gesch d. teutchen Ref or mat ton Berl. 
1816—34, 4 vols. It closes at the year 1552, is full of 
extracts from the original sources, and though the 
author is an Hegelian in philosophy, he professes to be 
evangelical, and this work is the best we have by a 
German divine Menzel, Neuere Gesch . d, Deutehen 
007i der Reformation bi.% xur B undelete, Bresl. 1826-30, 

8 vols. Hagenbach, Vorlesungen iiber Wesen u. Gesch. 
der Reformation , Leips. 1834-42, 5 vols. The author 
is an esteemed evangelical professor in Basil, and his 
views are orthodox. Ranke, Deutche Geschichte im 
Zeilalter dei Refoi motion, Berl. 1839-43, 5 vols. This 
is by far the most valuable work we possess on the 
Geiman Reformation, whether viewed politically or 
religiously. Archdeacon Hare has truly described it 
as written with a thorough knowledge of the facts, 
a clear insight into the principles and characters which j 
shaped and controlled the events, and with a German ; 
love of truth.” Minion of the Comforter , Notes, p. 668. < 
It is in course of being translated into English by Mrs. 
Austin, Lond 1845-47, 3 vols. ; two remaining volumes 
nave y„ t to appear. To this admirable work should i 
be addef. another equally valuable, and perhaps con- j 
taming more original matter, by the same eminent c 


CHAPTER I. 


STATE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH WHEN 
THj& REFORMATION COMMENCED. 

1. When the century began, no danger 
seemed to threaten the pontiffs. For 
those grievous commotions which had been 
raised in the preceding centuries by the 
W aldenses, the Albigenses, the Beghards, 
and others, and afterwards by the Bohe- 
mians, had been suppressed and extin- 
guished by the sword and by crafty 
management. The Waldenses who sur- 
vived in the valleys of Piedmont fared 

i hardj and had few resources; and their 
utmost wish was, that they might transmit 
1 as an inheritance to their posterity that 
obscure corner of E urope which lies between 
1 the Alps and the Pyrenees. Those Bohe- 
mians who were displeased with the Romish 

1 doctrines, from their want of power and 
their ignorance, could attempt nothing; 

; and therefore were rather despised than 
, feared. 

2. Complaints indeed were uttered, not 
only by private persons but by the most 
powerful sovereigns and by whole nations, 
against the haughty domination of the Ro- 
man pontiffs, the frauds, violence, avarice, 

historian, entitled, Die romischen Papste , litre Kuche 
u ihr Stoat im 16 u. 17 Janrhundert , Ebd 1834-36, 
which has been also translated by Mrs Austin, Lord. 
1840, 3 vols. Furstemann, Neuas Urkundenbuch zur 
Geschichte Evangel. Knchen Reformation, Hamb. 
1842, 4to, not yet completed. Neudecker, Gesrh. d. 
deutehen Reformation von 1517—1532, nach d. a/teren 
u.neuesten Quellen, Leips. 1843. Merle D’Aubign<§, Hts- 
toiredela Refoi motion du seizibne Steele , Pans, 1838-47, 

4 vols. not yet completed; and embracing not only the 
German, but the Swiss and French reformations, and 
expected to include the English and Scottish. There 
are several translations of this popular work into 
English, but the preferaole one is that published with 
the sanction of the author by Oliver and Boyd, Edin. 
1846, 4 vols. We have but few British works of 
authority on the continental reformation. I need only 
specify the following, which include both the German 
and the French Reformations: Milner's account in the 
concluding volumes of his History of the Church ; 
Scott’s Continuation of Milner to the death of Calvin, 
Lond. 1826-31, 3 vols. The Rev. George Stcbbing has 
also compiled another continuation of Milner, Lond 
1839-42, 3 \ols. but of no great merit; and he is the 
author of a History of the Reformation , Lond. 1836, 

2 vols. forming part of Lardner’s Cyclopaedia: Wad- 

dmgton s History of the Reformation on the Continent. 
Lond. 1841,3 vols. carefully compiled to the death of 
Luther, from the original sources. Works on the Refor- 
mation m the other countries of Europe, and the " 
principal biographies of the leading reformers, will be 
carefully specified in subsequent notes. R. 
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and injustice of the court of Rome, the inso- 
lence, tyranny, and extortion of the papal 
legates, the crimes, ignorance, and extreme 
profligacy of the priests of all orders^ and 
of the monks, and finally of the unright- 
eous severity and partiality of the Ro- 
mish laws ; and desires were now publicly 
expressed, as had been the case in genera- 
tions long gone by, that there might be a 
Reformation of the church in its head and 
In its members, and that the subject might 
be taken up in some general council. 1 
But these complaints the pontiffs could 
safely set at defiance. For the authors of 
them entertained no doubts of the supreme 
power of the sovereign pontiffs in mat- 
ters of religion; nor did they themselves 
attempt the work they so much desired, 
hut concluded to wait for relief either from 
Rome itself or from a council. Yet it was 
manifest that so long as the power of the 
pontiffs remained inviolate, the opulence 
and corruptions of the church and clergy 
could not be diminished in any considerable 
degree. 

S. Nor were the pontiffs any more 
alarmed by the happy revival of learning 
I in many countries of Europe, and the 
| consequently vast increase of well-informed 
men. The revival of learning by dissipa- 
ting the clouds of ignorance, awakened in 
many minds the love of truth and of 
liberty; and among the learned were 
many who, as appears from the example 
of Erasmus and others, facetiously ridiculed 
and satirized the perverse conduct of the 
priests, the superstitions of the times, the 
corruptions of the court of Rome, and 
the rustic manners and barbarism of the 
monks. But the root of all the evil and 
of the public calamity, namely, the juris- 
diction of the pontiffs which was falsely 
called canonical, and the inveterate preju- 
dice respecting a vicegerent of Christ 
located at Rome, no one dared resolutely 
attack. And the pontiffs very justly 
concluded that so long as these ramparts 
remained entire, their sovereignty and the 
tranquillity of the church would be secure, 
whatever menaces and assaults some per- | 
sons might offer. Besides, they had at 
their disposal both punishments with which 

i These accusations have been collected in great 
abundance by the most learned writers. See. among 
many others, Ldscher’s Acta et Documenta Reforma- 
tion™, tom. i. cap. v. &c. p. 105, &c. cap. ix. p. 181, &c. 
and Cyprian’s Preface to Tenzel’s Historia Reformat. 
Lips. 1717, 8vo. The complaints of the Germans in 
particular respecting the wrongs done by the pontiffs 
and the clergy, are exhibited by Georgius, in his 
• Gravamina Imperatoris et Nationis German, adverms 

tedem Roman, cap. vii. p. 261, &c. Nor do the more 
Intelligent and candid among the adherents to the 

pontiffs at this day deny that the church, before Luther 

xrose. was grossly corrupt. 


to coerce the refractory, and honours and 
emoluments with which to conciliate the 
more daring and contentious. 

4. Hence the bishops of Rome reigned 
securely and free from all fear; and they 
indulged their lusts and all their vicious 
propensities, as freely as their innate 
depravity demanded. Alexander VI. a 
monster of a man and inferior to no one 
of the most abandoned tyrants of antiquity, 
marked the commencement of the century 
with his horrid crimes and villanies. He 
died suddenly, a.d. 1503, from poison 
which he had prepared for others, if the 
common report is true; or from old age and 
sickness, if others are to be believed 2 
ftis successor, Pius III. died at the end of 
twenty-six days, and was followed by 
Julian de Roveria, under the name of 
J ulius II. who obtained the pontificate by 
fraud and bribery. 

5. That this Julius II. possessed, besides 
other vices, very great ferocity, arrogance, 
vanity, and a mad passion for war, is proved 
by abundant testimony. In the first place, 
forming an alliance with the emperor and 
the king of France, he made war upon the 
Venetians. 3 He next laid siege to Fer- 
rara. And at last, drawing the Venetians, 
the Swiss, and the Spaniards to engage in 
the war with him, he made an attack upon 
Lewis XII. the king of France. Nor, so 
long as he lived, did he cease from em- 
broiling all Europe. Who can doubt that 
under a vicar of Jesus Christ frequenting 
camps and ambitious of the fame of a 
great warrior, everything both in church 
and state must have gone to ruin, and both 
the discipline of the church and the very 
spirit of religion have become prostrate? 

6. Yet amid these evils, there appeared 
some prospect of the ardently and long- 
wished-for reform. For Lewis XII. king 
of France, published a threat stamped 
upon the coins he issued, that he would 
completely overthrow the Romish power, 
which he designated by the name of 
Babvlon. 4 Moreover some cardinals of 


* See Gordon’s Life of Alexander VI. Lond. 1729, 
fol. ; also another life of him by a very learned and 
ingenious man, written with more candour and modera- 
tion, and together with a Life of Leo X. subjoined to 
the first volume of the Histoire du Droit Public Eccle- 
siastique Franqois , par Mr. D. B. Lond. 1752, 4to 

3 See Du Bos, Hist, de la Ligue du Cambray , Hague, 
1710, 2 vols. 8vo. 

4 See Liebe’s Commentatio de numis Ludovici XII. 
epigrapha, “ Perdam Bahylonis Nomen," insigmbus, Lips. 
1717, 8vo. Compare however the Thesawus Epistolicus 
Crozianus, tom. i. p. 238, 243 ; Colonia’s Hist. Litter, 
de la ViUe de Lyon , tome ii. p. 443, &c. and others ; 
for it is well known that there has been much dispute 
respecting these coins and the object of them. [Liebe 
has given engravings of these eoins. On the one side 
was the king’s likeness and his title, on the other side, 
the arms of France, surrounded with the inscription s 
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the Romish court, relying on the authority 
of this king and of the emperor, summoned 
a council at Pisa in the year 1511, to 
curb the madness of the pontiff, and to 
deliberate on measures for a general refor- 
mation of the inveterate corruptions in 
religi on. But Julius, relying on the power 
of his allies and on his own resources, 
laughed at this opposition. Yet not to 
neglect means for frustrating these designs, 
he called another council to meet in the 
Lateran palace, a.d. 151 2. 4 In this body 

Perdnm Babillonxs (instead of Babylonis) Nomen, or also 
simply, Perdam Babillonem. Harduin understood Baby- 
lon here to denote the city of Cairo in Egypt ; and he 
explained the coin of a military expedition which Lewis 
contemplated against the Turks. But Liebe has fully, 
confuted this ingenious Jesuit, and has shown that 
Babylon means Rome together with the pope, and that 
the threatened vengeance was aimed by the king against 
the pontiff. And that the French church was not 
opposed to the designs of the Icing appears from the 
conclusions of the council of Tours, mentioned in the 
following note. See Du Pin’s Nouv. Biblioth . def 
Auteur r EccUdast. tome xiii. p. 13, 14, and Gerdes, 
Historia Reformat? onix, tom. iv. Append. No. 1, — Schl. 

4 Harduin's Concilia , tom. ix. p. 1559, &c. [Lewis 
XII. was not an enemy to be despised. He made 
preparations for a war against the pope, which were 
certainly great and imposing. He assembled the 
clergy of France first at Orleans and then at Tours, 
(see Harduin, ubi supra , p 1555), and proposed to them 
the following questions.— I. Is it lawful for the pope to 
make war upon temporal princes, whose territories do 
not belong to the church ? No. II. May the prince 
in such a case lawfully oppose force to force, and fall 
upon the territories of the church, not to conquer and 
retain them but to disable the pope from carrying on 
the war? Yes. Ill May a prince refuse obedience 
to a pope who is his enemy and who makes unjust war 
upon him? Yes: so far as is necessary for his own 
security and that of his people. IV. In that case, 
how are these affairs to be conducted which ordinarily 
are referred to the decision of the pontiff? Answer : 
in the manner prescribed by the Pragmatic Sanction. 

V. May a Christian prince defend with arms another 
prince who is under his protection, against the assaults 
of the pope? (This question referred to the duke of 
Ferrara who was involved in war with the pope-) Yes. 

VI. If the pope and prince disagree, whether a case 
between them belongs to the ecclesiastical or the civil 
jurisdiction, and the prince wishes to leave it to referees, 
and the pope will not consent hut draws the sword, 
may the prince stand on the defensive and call on his 
allies to help Mm? Yes. VII. If a pope pronounces 
an unjust sentence against a prince, [with whom he is 
at variance, and who cannot safely appear at Rome to 
defend his cause], is that sentence binding? No. 
VIII. If the pope in such a case should lay the prince 
and his realm under an interdict, what is to be done ? 
Answer: Such an interdict would be itself a nullity. 
[See the questions and answers at full length, in Gerdes 
Historia Reformation.™, tom. iv. Append No. 1. — Mur.} 
After these preparatory steps, Lewis went still farther, 
and purposed to have a general council called against 
the pope. The emperor Maximilian united in the 
measure, and three cardinals lent their aid to the 
business. The council was opened at Pisa, a.d. 1511, 
and after a few sessions removed to Milan. The pope 
was cited by the fathers to appear at Milan, and was 
afterwards suspended. But as the pope had now 
brought about a reconciliation with the emperor, and as 
nearly all the assembled prelates were from France, 
the decrees of this council were nowhere received 
except in France. The council assembled by the pope 
in the Lateran church at Rome, to oppose that of Pisa, 
was somewhat larger than the other, yet quite too 
small for a general council, and besides was composed 
almost exclusively of Italians. It may therefore be 
regarded rather as a provincial than as a general coun- 
cil. It held eleven sessions in all. In the first, it was 
determined to take up the subjects of the division 


the acts of the assembly at Pisa were in- 
dignantly condemned and annulled; and 
severe anathemas would undoubtedly have 
followed against Lewis and others, if death 
had not overtaken this most audacious 
pontiff in his preparatory steps, a.d. 1512. 

7. His successor Leo X. of the family of 
Medici, who was elected in the year 1513, 
was of a milder disposition, but no better 
guardian of religion and piety. The friend 
of learned men and himself learned accord- " 
ing to the standard of that age, he devoted 
a part of his time to conversation with 
literary men, but a larger portion of it to 
the gratification of his appetites and to 
amusements, and was averse from all cares 
and business, prodigal, luxurious, and vain ; 
perhaps also, according to a current report, 
positively infidel. Yet he did not neglect 
the interests and the grandeur of the Romish 
see. For he took good care that nothing 
should be sanctioned in the Lateran council 
which Julius had assembled and left sitting, 
favourable to the long-wished-for Reforma- 
tion; and at Bologna a.d. 1515, he per- 
suaded Francis I. king of France to allow 
the abrogation of the ordinance called the 
Pragmatic Sanction, which had long been 
odious to the pontiffs, and to cause another 
called the Concordate to be imposed on his 
subjects, notwithstanding their extreme 
indignation. 1 

8. Besides the intolerable thirst for do- 
minion and for oppressing everybody which 
tormented these pontiffs, they had an insa- 
tiable craving for money, which they caused 
to flow from every province of the Christian 
world towards Rome, in order to support 
their power and to purchase friends. It 

caused by the council of Pisa, the reformation of 
the church, a pacification among Christian princes, 
and a war against the Turks. In the second, the 
convention at Pisa was declared to be irregular. In 
the third, the emperor having now sided with this 
council, severe bulls were issued against France. In 
the fourth, the abrogation of the Pragmatic Sanction 
was taken up In the fifth, simony in the election of 
popes was forbidden, and the French church cited to 
appear on the subject of the above-named Sanction. 
Soon after, Julius died ; and in the sixth and seventh 
sessions, the council was adjourned both by the new 
pope Leo X. and by the votes of its members. In the 
eighth session, Lewis XII. was present by his envoys ; 
and the pope forbade the studying of philosophy more 
than five years, without proceeding to theology and 
jurisprudence. The ninth and tenth sessions were 
devoted to trivial matters, which did not satisfy the 
expectations raised concerning a reformation of the 
church. At length the council closed in its eleventh I 
session, May 16th, 1516.— Schl 

i The Pragmatic Sanction of the French is extant in 
Harduin's Concilia , tom. viii. p. 1949. The Concordate 
is in the same work, tom. ix. p. 1867 ; also in Leibnitz, 
Mantissa Codicis Diplomat . par. i. p. 158, &c. Add 
par. ii. p. 358, &c. For a history of the Pragmatic 
Sanction and of the Concordate which succeeded it, see 
Burnet's History of the Reformation qf England, vol 
iii. p. 3 ; Bulaeus, Hist. Acad . Paris . tom. vi. p. 61-- 
109 ; Du Clos, Hist, de Louis XL Hist, du Droit Eccles. 
Frangois, tome i. Diss. ix. p. 415. Add Menagiama, 
tom. iii. p. 285. [See also p. 534, note 1* —Mur. 
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would seem not preposterous or unsuitable 
for the heads of the Christian republic to 
demand tribute from their subjects. For 
who can deny that the sovereign ruler of a 
commonwealth (and such the pontiffs claimed 
to be) is entitled to a revenue from the 
whole state? But as the term tribute was 
too offensive, and would excite the indigna- 
tion of the temporal sovereigns, the pontiffs 
managed the affair more discreetly, and 
robbed the unwary of their money by various 
artifices concealed under an appearance of 
religion. 1 Among these artifices, what 
were called indulgences — that is, liberty to 
buy off the punishments of their sins by 
contributing money to pious uses — held a 
distinguished place. And to these recourse 
was had as often as the papal treasury 
became exhausted, to the immense inj ury 
of the public interests. Under some plau- 
sible but for the most part false pretext, 
the ignorant and timorous people were 
beguiled with the prospect of great advan- 
tage by the hawkers of indulgences, who 
were in general base and profligate charac- 
ters. 2 

1 Whoever would learn the whole art and mystery of 
the financial concerns of the Romish court, may con- 
sult Le Bret’s Magazine for Civil and Ecclesiastical 
History and the Ecclesiastical Laws of Catholic States , 
vol. ii. p. 605, and vol. iii. p. 3, where is an essay 
entitled History of the Romish Chancery Regulations; 
and also an essay by a learned Neapolitan on the 
Romish chancery regulations and the reservation of 
benefices. And if any one wishes to form an idea of 
the productiveness of these chancery regulations, he 
need only compute the part of them relating to Annats. 
Of these Luther made a computation in his tract 
entitled Legatio Adriani Papas, &o. which contains an 
essay jon the nature of Annats, Wittemb. 1538, 4to. A 
still fuller account may be seen in the tract published 
by Silber, at Campo Flore near Rome, 1514, under the 
title of Taxa Cancellarue Apostolicee et Taxa Sanctce 
, Pcenitentiae, and which was republished at Cologne by 
Colmi, 1515, and at Paris, 1520, and afterwards in the 
Supplement to the Councils , vol. vi. It occurs also in 
the Oceanus Juris or the Tractatus Trartatuum, tom. 
xv par. i. p. 368, &c. [It was frequently published, 
with notes and comments, and some diversity in the 
text ; whence the Catholics placed it in the list of hooks 
prohibited, as being perverted by the Protestants. See 
Bayle’s Dictionnaire , articles Pmet and Bank (Law- 
rence). — Mur.] It contains the tariff of dues to be paid 
to the papal chancery for all absolutions, dispensations, 
&c. According to this book, a dean may be absolved 
from a murder for twenty crowns. A bishop or abbot 
for three hundred livres may commit a murder when- 
ever he pleases. And for one-third of that sum, any 
! clergyman may he guilty of unchastity under the most 
abominable circumstances. The ingenuous French 
Catholic divine, Claude Espence, in his Comment, in 
Epist. ad Titum , Opp. tom. i. p. 479, indignantly wrote 
concerning this book: “ There is a book extant, which 
like a venal prostitute appears openly before the public 
here at Pans and is now for sale, as it long has been, 
entitled Taxa Camera seu Cancellarice Apostolic a ; 
from which more crimes can be learned than from all the 
writings concerning the vices, and in which license is 
promised to very many and absolution offered to all 
purchasers.” — Schl. 

* The German princes and states, both Catholic and 
Lutheran, assembled in the diet at Nuremberg a..d. 
1522, complained loudly of the papal indulgences, as 
dxhausting the resources of the country and subverting 
piety and good morals, in their Centum Gravamina 
Nationis Germanicce, No. 4, Ac. — Mur. 


9. Bat although the reverence for the 
sovereign pontiffs was extremely high, 
yet the more intelligent, especially among 
the Germans, French, English, and Flem- 
ings, denied their entire exemption from 
error and their superiority to all law. For 
after the period of the councils of Constance 
and Basil, the belief prevailed among all 
except the monks, the Romish parasites, 
and the superstitious vulgar, that the pon- 
tiff’s authority was inferior to that of a 
general council, that his decisions were not 
infallible, and that he might be deposed by 
a council, if he was guilty of manifest errors 
and gross crimes, or plainly neglected the 
duties of his station. And hence arose those 
high expectations and those intense desires 
for a general council in the minds of the 
wiser portions of the age, and those frequent 
appeals to such a future council, whenever 
the Romish court committed offences against 
justice and piety. 

10. The subordinate rulers and teachers 

of the church eagerly followed the example 
of their head and leader. Most of the 
bishops, with the canons their associates, 
led luxurious and jovial lives in the daily 
commission of sins, and squandered in the 
gratification of their lusts those funds which 
the preceding generations had consecrated 
to God and to the relief of the poor. Most 
of them likewise treated the people subject 
to their control much more rigorously and 
harshly than the civil magistrates and 
princes treated their dependants. The 
greater part of the priests, on account of 
their indolence, their unchastity, their ava- 
rice, their love of pleasure, their ignorance, 
and their levity, were regarded with utter 
contempt, not only by the wise and the 
good but likewise by the common people. 3 
For as sacred offices were now everywhere 
bought and sold, it was difficult for honest | 
and pious men to get possession of any good | 
living in the church, but very easy for the , 
vicious and unprincipled. " " | 

1 1 . The immense swarms of monks pro- I 
duced everywhere great grievances and 1 
complaints. Yet this age, which stood 1 
midway between light and darkness, would | 
patiently have borne with this indolent I 
throng if they had only exhibited some 
show of piety and decorum. But the Be- ! 
nedictines and the other orders which were 
allowed to possess lands and fixed revenues, 
abused their wealth and rushed headlong 
into every species of vice, regardless alto- 
gether of the rules they professed. The 


2 See, beside others, Gaudanas, Apocalypsis seu Visio 
Mirabilis super Miserabili Statu Matris Ecclesioe , in 
Burmann’s Analecta Hist orica de Hadriam VI. p. 34fv 
Aft. Utrecht. 1727, 4to. 
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Mendicant orders, on the contrary, and 
especially those who professed to follow the 
rules of Dominic and Francis, by their 
rustic impudence, their ridiculous supersti- 
tion, their ignorance and cruelty, their rude 
and brutish conduct, alienated the minds of 
most people from them. They all had a 
I strong aversion to learning, and were very 
unfriendly to the proceedings of certain 
excellent men who laboured to improve the 
system of education, and who assailed the 
barbarism of the times both orally and in 
their writings. This is evident from what 
befel Reuchlin, Erasmus, and others. 1 

12. No order of monks was more power- 
ful and influential than that of the Domini- 
cans. For they filled the highest offices in 
the church, they presided everywhere over I 
the terrible tribunal of the Inquisition, and 
in the courts of all the kings and princes of 
Europe they had the care of souls, or in 
popular language held the office of con- 
fessors. Yet about this time they incurred 
very great odium among all good men by 
various things, but especially by their base 
artifices and frauds (among which the tra- 
gedy at Berne a.b. 1509 stands conspicu- 
ous), * likewise by persecuting the learned 

1 Reuchlin or Capnio was the great promoter of 
Hebrew and Rabbinic learning in Germany. The 
Dominicans of Cologne, to bring it into disgrace, 
prompted John Pfefferkom, a converted Jew, to publish 
a work on the blasphemies contained in the books of the 
Jews. This induced the emperor Maximilian in the 
year 1509 to order all Jewish books to be burned, which 
however Reuchlin happily prevented from taking place. 
Erasmus published the Greek New Testament as well 
as many works of the fathers, by which the ignorant 
monks represented him as sinning against the Holy 
Ghost. — Schl. [Seethe notice of Reuchlin in p. 547, 
abov£. — R. 

* On the notorious imposition of the monks of Berne 
see, among many others, Hottinger’s Historic/, Eccles. 
Heloet. tom. i. p. 334, &c. [ Hist. Eccles. Nov. ssccul. 
xvi. par. i. p. 334, &<?. The narrative there inserted 
was drawn up by a Franciscan monk of Berne in the 
year 1509. The substance of it is this : — A Dominican 
monk named Wigand Wirt, preaching at Frankfort a.d. 
1507, so violently assailed the doctrine of the immacu- 
late conception of the Virgin Mary (the favourite 
doctrine of the Franciscans), that he was summoned to 
Rome to answer for his conduct. His brethren of the 
Dominican order in their convention at Wimpfen 
formed a plan to aid him, and to convince the world 
that the Franciscan doctrine of the immaculate con- 
ception was_ false. Berne was selected for the scene of 
their operations. The prior, sub-prior, preacher, and 
steward of the Dominican cloister at Berne undertook 
to get up miracles and revelations for the occasion. 
A simple honest rustic by the name of John Jetzer, who 
had just entered upon his novitiate in the monastery, 
was selected as their tool. The sub-prior appeared to 
him one night dressed in white, and pretending to be 
the ghost of a friar who had been a hundred and sixty 
years in purgatory. He wailed and entreated of Jetzer 
to afford him aid. Jetzer promised to do it as far as he 
was able, and the next morning reported his vision to 
his superiors. They encouraged him to go on and to 
confer freely with the ghost if he appeared again. A 
few nights after the ghost made liis appearance, attended 
by two devils, Ms tormentors, and thanked Jetzer for 
the relaxation of his sufferings, in consequence of 
Jetzer’s prayers, fasting, &c. He also instructed Jetzer 
respecting the views entertained in the other world 
concerning the immaculate conception, and the deten- 


and the good, and branding them as heretics ; 
and also by extending their own privileges 
and honours at the expense of others, and 
most unjustly oppressing their adversaries. 3 

tion of some pontiffs and others in purgatory for having 
persecuted the deniers of that doctrine ; and promised 
Jetzer that St. Barbara should appear to him and give 
him farther instruction. Accordingly the sub-prior 
assumed a female garb on a succeeding night and 
appeared to Jetzer. She revealed to him some parts of 
his secret history, which the preacher his confessor had 
drawn from him at his confessions. Jetzer was com- 
pletely duped. St. Barbara promised that the Virgin 
Mary should appear to him. She, on the sub-prior per- 
sonating her, did so; and assured him that she whs 
not conceived free from original sin, though she was 
delivered from it three hours after her birth ; that it 
was a grievous thing to her to see that erroneous 
opinion spread abroad. She blamed the Franciscans 
much as being the chief cause of this false belief. She 
also announced the destruction of the city of Berne 
because the people did not expel the Franciscans, and 
cease from receiving a pension from the French king. 
She appeared repeatedly, gave Jetzer much instruction, 
and promised to impress on him the five wounds of 
Christ, which she declared were never impressed on 
St. Francis or any other person. She accordingly 
seized his right hand and thrust a nail through it. This 
so pained him that he became restive under the opera- 
tion, and she promised to impress the other wounds 
without giving him pain. The conspirators now gave 
him medicated drugs which stupified him, and then made 
the other wounds upon him while senseless. Hitherto 
the subprior had been the principal actor; but now the 
preacher undertook to personate St. Mary, and Jetzer 
knew his voice and from this time began to suspect the 
whole to be an imposition. All attempts to hoodwink 
him became fruitless ; he was completely undeceived 
They next endeavoured to bring him to join voluntarily 
in the plot. He was persuaded to do so. But they 
imposed upon him such intolerable austerities, and were 
detected by him in such impious and immoral conduct, 
that he wished to leave the monastery. They would 
not let him go, and were so fearful of his betraying 
their secret, which was now drawing crowds to their 
monastery and promised them great advantage, that 
they determined to destroy him by poison. Jetzer by 
listening at their door got knowledge of the fact, and 
was so on his guard that they could not succeed, though 
they used a consecrated host as the medium of the 
poison. He eloped from the monastery and divulged 
the whole transaction. The four conspirators were 
apprehended, tried for blasphemy and profaning holy 
ordinances, delivered over to the civil power, burned at 
the stake in 1509, and their ashes cast into the river 
near Berne. Such is an outline of the story which the 
Franciscan narrator has drawn out. to a tedious length, 
with great minuteness and not a little esprit du corps , — 
Mur. [A full account of these shocking scenes may 
also be seen appended to the first volume (p. 491) of 
Ruchat’s H istoi%e de la Rkjormation de la Suisse , new 
edit, by Vulliemin, Nyon, 1835-38, 7 vols. 8vo. This 
valuable work is not only a reprint of Ruchat’s original 
edition which appeared at Geneva in 1721, but also 
contains in the last three volumes its continuation from ' 
1536 to the year 1566, which had previously remained 
in MS. in the archives of Berne. — R. 

3 See Pirckheimer’s Epistle to the pontiff Hadrian 
VI. He Hominicanorum Flagttiis, in his Opp. p. 372, 
whence Gerdes copied it, in his Hisioria Reformationis, 
tom. i. Append, p. 170. [This learned and candid 
civilian and Catholic of Nuremberg, who corresponded 
with all the leading men of Germany, both Catholics 
and Protestants, a few years before his death (which 
was in 1530), wrote a respectful and excellent letter to 
Pope Adrian VI. in which he endeavours to acquaint 
him with the true state of things in Germany. 1 he 
grand cause of all the commotions there he supposed to 
be the Dominicans, who by their persecution of Capnio 
and of aH literary men^and by their pride and insolence 
and base conduct, particularly in trumpeting the papal 
indulgences, alienated almost all the intelligent and 
honest from the church, and then by their violent 
measures drove them to open opposition to the pontiffs. 
— Mur, 



It was these friars especially who promoted 
Leo X. to the imprudent step of publicly- 
condemning Martin Luther. 

13. Many of the Mendicant monks held 
the principal chairs in the universities and 
schools ; and this was the chief reason why 
the light of science and polite learning, 
which had begun to diffuse itself through 
most countries of Europe, could not more 
effectually dispel the clouds of ignorance 
and stupidity. Most of the teachers of 
youth, decorated with the splendid titles of 

, artists, grammarians, philosophers, and 

1 logicians, in a most disgusting style loaded 
the memories of their pupils with a multi- 
tude of barbarous terms and worthless dis- 
tinctions ; and when the pupil could repeat 
these with volubility, he was regarded as 
eloquent and erudite. All the philosophers 
extolled Aristotle beyond measure, but no 
one followed him, indeed none of them 
understood him. For what they called the 
philosophy of Aristotle was a confused mass 
of obscure notions, sentences, and divisions, 
the import of which not even the chiefs of 
the school could comprehend. And if 
among these thorns of scholastic wisdom 
there was anything which had the appearance 
of fruit, it was crushed and destroyed by 
the senseless altercations of the different 
sects, especially the Scotists and Thomlsts, 
the Realists and Nominalists, from which 
no university was free. 

14. How perversely and absurdly theo- 
logy was taught in this age, appears from 
all the books it has transmitted to us, which 
are remarkable for nothing but their bulk. 
Of the biblical doctors or expounders of the 
precepts of the Bible, only here and there 
an individual remained. Even in the uni- 
versity of Paris, which was considered as 
the mother and queen of all the rest, 
not a man could be found when Luther 
arose competent to dispute with him out of 
the Scriptures. 1 * Those who remained of 
this class neglected the literal sense of the 
Scriptures, which they were utterly unable 
to investigate, on account of their ignorance 
of the sacred languages and of the laws of 
interpretation, and foolishly wandered after 
concealed and hidden meanings. Nearly 
all the theologians were Positivi and Sen- 
tentiarii, who deemed it a great achievement 
both in speculative and practical theology, 
either to overwhelm the subject with a 

i This was not strange. Many of the doctors of 
theology in those times had never read the Bible. 
Carlstadt expressly tells us this was the case with him- 
self. Whenever one freely read the Bible* he was cried 
out against as one making innovations, a heretic, and 
as exposing Christianity to great danger by making 
the New Testament known. Many of the monks 

regarded the Bible as a book which abounded in 

numerous errors. — Von Ein. 


torrent of useless quotations from tho 
fathers, or to analyse it according to the 
laws of dialectics. And whenever they 
had occasion to speak of the meaning of 
any text, they appealed invariably to what 
was called the Glossa Ordinaria; and the 
phrase Glossa dicit was as common and 
decisive in their lips, as anciently the phrase 
ipse dixit in the Pythagorean school. 

15. These doctors, however, disputed 
among themselves with sufficient freedom 
on various articles of religion, and even 
upon those which were considered essential 
to salvation. For a great many points of 
doctrine had not yet been determined by 
the authority of the church, or as the phrase 
was, by the holy see ; and the pontiffs were 
not accustomed, unless there was some 
special reason, to make enactments which 
would restrain liberty of opinion on subjects 
not connected either with the sovereignty 
of the holy see or the privileges and emo- 
luments of the clergy. Hence many per- 
sons of great eminence might be named, 
who safely, and even sometimes with ap- 
plause, advanced the same opinions before 
Luther’s day which were afterwards charged 
upon him as a crime. And doubtless 
Luther might have enjoyed the same liberty 
with them, if he had not attacked the system 
of Roman finance, the wealth of the bishops, 
the supremacy of the pontiffs, and the re- 
putation of the Dominican order.* 

16. The public worship of God consisted 
almost wholly in a round of ceremonies, 
and those for the most part vain and useless j 
being calculated not to affect the heart hut 
to dazzle the eye. Those who delivered 
sermons (which many were not able to do) 
filled or rather beguiled the ears of the 
people with pretended miracles, ridiculous 
fables, wretched quibbles, and similar trash, 
thrown together without j udgment. 3 There 
are still extant many examples of such 
discourses, which no good man can read 
without indignation. If among these de- 
claimed there were some inclined to be 
more grave, for them certain commonplace 
arguments were prepared and arranged, on 


* Or, as Erasmus humorously expressed the same 
truth to the Elector of Saxony at Cologne, in 1520: 
“ Luthenis peccavit in duobus, nempe quod tetigit 
eoronam pontificis et ventres monachorum.” Secken- 
dorf, Historia Lutheranismi, p. 125, 126, Franckf. 1692, 
folio. — R. 

8 The Easter sermons in particular are proof of this, 
in ■which the preachers were emulous to provoke 
laughter among the audience by repeating ludicrous 
stories, low jests, and whimsical incidents. This was 
called emphatically Easter laughter, and it still has 
its admirers in some portions of the Catholic chu/rch. 
John CEcolampadius, in the year 1518, published at 
Basil a tract of 82 pages 4to entitled, JOe Risu Paschali, 
(Ecolampadii ad W. Capitonem Theologum Epistola. 
See Fusslin*s Beytrage zur Kirchen- Reformatiomgesch, 
des Sweitzerlandes, vol. v. p. 4.47, &e. — Schl* 
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which they vociferated on almost all occa* 
sions by the hour; such for instance as the 
authority of the holy mother church and 
the obedience due to it, the influence of 
the saints with God and their virtues and 
merits, the dignity, glory, and kindness of 
the Virgin Mary, the efficacy of relics, 
the enriching of churches and monasteries, 
the necessity of what they called good 
works in order to salvation, the intolerable 
flames of purgatory, and the utility of 
indulgences. To preach to the people 
nothing hut Christ Jesus our Saviour and 
his merits, and that pure love of God and 
men which springs from faith, would have 
added little to the treasures and emoluments 
of good mother church. 

17. From these causes there was among 
all classes and ranks in every country, an 
amazing ignorance on religious subjects, 
and no less superstition united with gross 
corruption of morals. Those who presided 
over the ceremonies willingly tolerated 
these evils, and indeed encouraged them in 
various ways, rather than strove to stifle 
them, well knowing that their own interests 
were depending upon them. Nor did the 
majority think it advisable to oppose strenu- 
ously the corruption of morals ; for they 
well knew that if the crimes and sins of the 
people were diminished, the sale of indul- 
gences would also decrease, and they would 
of course derive much less revenue from 
absolutions and other similar sources. 1 

1 . Schlegel here inserts the following history of 
popish indulgences according to the views of Mosheim, 
derived undoubtedly from his public lectures, which 
Schlegel himself had heard and has frequently referred 
to. — Mur. [The origin of indulgences must be sought 
m the_ earliest history of the church. In the first 
centuries of the Christian church, those Christians who 
, were excluded from the communion, on account of 
their relapses in times of persecution or on account of 
, j other heinous _ sins, had to seek a restoration to fellow- 
f \ ship by a public penance, in which they entreated the 
; brethren to forgive their offence, standing before the 
' door of the church clothed in the garb of mourning. 
This ecclesiastical punishment, which was regarded as 
a sort of satisfaction made to the community and was 
called by that name, and which prevented much 
irregularity among Christians, was afterwards mode- 
rated, and sometimes remitted in the case of infirm 
persons, and this remission was called indulgence, 
mdulgentia . Originally therefore indulgences were 
merely the remission of ecclesiastical punishments, 
imposed on the lapsed and other gross offenders 
When persecutions ceased, and the principal ground 
for this ecclesiastical regulation no longer existed, 
these punishments might have been laid aside. [Not 
so, for relapsing into idolatry was only one among 
the many offences for which penance was imposed ; 

, and as persecutions ceased and the church became 
rich and corrupt, other sins were multiplied, so that 
the ground for inflicting church censures rather 
increased than diminished, — Mur. 3 They continued, 

, and the doctrine gradually grew up that Christ had 
atoned for the eternal punishment of sin, but not for 
its temporary punishment. The temporal punishment 
they divided into that of the present life, and that of 
the future life or of purgatory. It was held, that every 
man who would attain salvation must suffer the 
temporary punishment of his sins, either in the present 
world or m the flames of purgatory ; and that the 
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18. Yet the more ruinous the evils pre- 


confessor to whom a man confessed his sins had the 
power to adjudge and impose this temporary punish- 
ment. The punishment thus imposed consisted of 
fasting, pilgrimages, flagellation, &c. But among the 
persons liable to such punishments, were frequently 
persons of distinction and wealth. And for these the 
principle of admitting substitutes was introduced. 
And there were monks, who for compensation paid 
them, would endure these punishments in behalf of 
the rich. But as every man could not avail himself of 
this relief, they at last commuted that penance into a 
pious mulct, p?a mulct a. Whoever, for instance, was 
bound to whip himself for several weeks, might pay 
to the ehurch or to the monastery a certain sum of 
money or give it a piece of land, and then be released 
from the penance. Thus Pepin of France, having, 
with the consent of the pope, dethroned the lawful 
monarch of that country, gave to the church the 
patrimony of St. Peter. As the popes perceived that 
something might be gained in this way, 'they assumed 
wholly to themselves the right of commuting canonical 
penances for pecuniary satisfactions, which every bishop 
had before exercised in his own diocese. At first they 
released only from the punishments of sin in the 
present world, but in the fourteenth century they 
extended this release also to the punishments of pur- 
gatory. Jesus, they said, has not removed all the 
punishments of sin. Those which he has not removed 
are either the punishments of this world, that is, the 
penances which confessors enjoin, or the punishments 
of the future world, that is, those of purgatory. An 
indulgence frees a person from both these. The first, 
the pope remits by his papal power as sovereign lord 
of the church, just as the sovereign of a country can 
commute the corporeal punishment which the inferior 
judges decree into pecuniary mulcts The last he 
remits, (as Benedict XIV. says in his bull for the 
jubilee), Jure suffrage that is, by his prevalent inter- 
cession with God, who can deny nothing to his 
vicegerent. Yet this release from the punishments of 
sin cannot be bestowed gratis. There must be an 
equivalent, that is, some money, which is given to the 
pope for religious uses. Princes indeed never release 
a man from corporeal punishment unless he petitions 
for it. But the vicegerent of Christ is more gracious 
than otl-er judges, and causes his indulgences t,o be 
freely offered to the whole church, and to be proclaimed 
aloud throughout the Christian world. These princi- 
ples carried into operation drew immense sums of 
money to Rome When such indulgences were to be 
published, the disposal of them was commonly farmed 
out. For the papal court could not always wait to 
have the money collected and conveyed from every 
country of Europe. And there were rich merchants 
at Genoa, Milan, Venice, and Augsburg, who purchased 
the indulgences for a particular province, and paid to 
the papal chancery handsome sums for them. Thus 
both pai*ties were benefited. The chancery came at 
once into possession, of large sums of money, and the 
farmers did not fail of a good bargain. They were 
careful to employ skilful hawkers of the indulgences, 
persons whose boldness and impudence bore due 
proportion to the eloquence with which they imposed 
upon the simple people. Yet that this species of traffic 
might have a religious aspect, the pope appointed the 
archbishops of the several provinces to be his com- 
missaries, who in his name published that indulgences 
were to be sold, and generally selected the persons to 
hawk them, and for this service shared the profits 
with the merchants who farmed them. These papal 
hawkers enjoyed great privileges, and however odious 
to the civil authorities, they were not to be molested. 
Complaints indeed were made against these contribu- 
tions levied by the popes upon all Christian Europe 
Kings and princes, clergy and laity, bishops, monas- 
teries, and confessors, all felt themselves aggrieved by 
them ; the former, that their countries were impove- 
rished under the pretext of crusades which were never 
undertaken, and of wars against heretics and Turks ; 
and the latter, that their letters of indulgence were 
rendered inefficient, and the people released from 
ecclesiastical discipline. But at Rome all were deaf 
to these complaints, and it was not till the .revolution 
produced by Luther that unhappy Europe obtained 
the desired relief.— Schl. 
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valent throughout the church, the more 
earnestly was a reformation longed for by 
all who were governed either by good sense 
and solid learning or by a regard to piety. 
Nor was the number of these in the whole 
Latin world by any means small. The 
majority of them did not indeed wish to see 
the constitution and organization of the 
■ church altered, nor the doctrines which had 
become sacred by long admission rejected, 
nor the rites and ceremonies abrogated; 
but only to have some bounds set to the 
power of the pontiffs, the corrupt morals 
and the impositions of the clergy corrected, 
the ignorance and errors of the people dis- 
pelled, and the burdens imposed on the 
people under colour of religion removed. 
But as none of these reforms could be 
effected without first extirpating various 
' absurd and impious opinions which gave 
I birth to the evils, or without purging the 
existing religion from its corruptions, all 
those may be considered as implicitly de- 
manding a reformation of religion, who are 
represented as calling for a reformation of 
the church both in its head and in its 
members. 

19. What little of real piety still remained 
existed, as it were, under the patronage of 
those called Mystics. For this class of 
persons, both by their tongues and pens, 
avoiding all scholastic disputations and 
demonstrating the vanity of mere external 
worship, exhorted men to strive only to 
obtain holiness of heart and communion 
with fGod. And hence they were loved 
and respected by most of those who seriously 
and earnestly sought for salvation. Yet 
as all of them associated the vulgar errors 
and superstitions with their precepts of 
piety, and many of them were led into 
strange opinions by their excessive love of 
contemplation, and were but little removed 
from fanatical delirium, more powerful 
auxiliaries than they were necessary to the 
subjugation of prejudices now become 
inveterate. 

CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF THE COMMENCEMENT ANT) PRO- 
GRESS OP THE REFORMATION, TO THE 
PRESENTATION OP THE AUGSBURG CON- 
FESSION [or prom a.d. 1517 — 1530]. 

1. While the Roman pontiff supposed 
all was safe and tranquil, and the pious and 
good were everywhere despairing of the 
much longed-for reformation of the church, 
Martin Luther, an obscure and insignificant 
monk of Eisleben in Saxony, a province of 
Germany, born of reputable but humble 
parentage, of the order of the Augustinian 


Eremites one of the four Mendicant orders, 
and a professor of theology m the university 
of Wittemberg, which Frederick the Wise, 
elector of Saxony, had established a few 
years before, unexpectedly and with asto- 
nishing intrepidity opposed himself alone 
to the whole Romish power. It was in the 
year 1517> when Leo X. was at the head 
of the church, Maximilian I. of Austria 

f overned the German Roman empire, and 
'r ederick, for his great wisdom surnamed the 
Wise, ruled over Saxony. Many applauded 
the courage and heroism of this new op- 
poser; but almost no one anticipated his 
success. For it was not to be expected 
that this light-armed warrior could inflict 
any injury on a Hercules, whom so many 
heroes had assailed in vain. 

2. That Luther was possessed of extra- 
ordinary talents, uncommon genius, a co- 
pious memory, astonishing industry and 
perseverance, superior eloquence, a great- 
ness of soul which rose above all human 
weaknesses, and consummate erudition for 
the age in which he lived, even those among 
his enemies who possess some candour do 
not deny. In the philosophy then taught 
in the schools he was as well versed as he 
was in theology, and he taught both with 
great applause in the university of Wit- 
temberg. In the former, he followed the 
principles of the Nominalists which were 
embraced by his order, that of the Augus- 
tinians ; in the latter, he was a follower for 
the most part of St. Augustine. But he 
had long preferred the Holy Scriptures and 
sound reason before human authorities or 
opinions. No wise man indeed will pro- 
nounce him entirely faultless; yet if we 
except the imperfections of the times in 
which he lived and of the religion in which 
he was trained, we shall find little to censur 
in the man. 1 

i All the writers who have given the history of 
Luther's life and achievements are enumerated by 
Fabricius, in his Centifolium Lutheranum , of which 
the first volume appeared at Hamburg in 1728, and the 
second volume in 17*30, 8vo. [Melancthon, Be Vita 
Lutheri, ed Heumann,Gotting. 1741, 4to ; Schroeckh’s 
Kirchengesch. seit der Reformation, vol. i. p. 106, &c. ; 
Milner's Church History, cent. xvi. ; Bower's Life oj 
Luther, Edinb. 1813, and numerous others; among 
which the following are particularly recommended by 
Schlegel. — Mur. Watch’s Au\fuhrliche Nachrichtvon 
D. Mart . Luther, prefixed to the 24th vol. of his 
edition of Luther's works, p. 1—875, which exceeds all 
others in fulness and learned fidelity. The earlier 
work of Keil, Merkimrdige Lebensumstande D Mart. 
Luther \ Leipsic, 1764, 4 vols. contains much that is 
good with some things which are censurable. Also 
from its historical connexion, Walch’s Gesch. der Frau 
Catharina Von Bora , Martin Luther's Ehegattin, 2 
vols. Gotting. 1753-54, 8vo, and Schroeckh’s Life qf 
Luther , in his Abbildungen der Geteh ten. From these 
writings we adduce these principal circumstances 
Luther’s father was a miner of Mansfield. He was 
born at Eisleben, a.d 1483. After attending the 
schools of Magdeburg and Eisenach, he studied scho- 
lastic philosophy and jurisprudence al Enurth,and at 
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the same time read the ancient Latin authors. But 
his intimate friend being killed and himself completely 
stunned by a clap of thunder, he joined himself, much 
against the will of his father, to one of the most rigid 
orders of Mendicants, that of the Augustinian Ere- 
mites. In this situation he so conducted himself, that 
his superiors were well satisfied with liis industry, 
good temper, and abilities. In the year 1508, John von 
Staupitz, his vicar-general, sent him from Erfurth to 
Wittemberg, contrary to his inclinations, to be pro- 
fessor of philosophy. He now applied himself more 
to biblical theology, discovered the defects of the 
scholastic philosophy, and began to reject human 
authorities in matters of religion; and in these views, 
his baccalaureate in theology, which he took in the 
year 1509, confirmed him still more. A journey to 
Rome, which he undertook in the year 1510 on the 
business of his order, procured him knowledge and 
experience, which were afterwards of great use to him. 
After his return, he took in the year 1512 his degree of 
doctor m divinity ; and he now applied himself dili- 
gently to the study of the Greek and Hebrew languages. 
All these pursuits were preparations for that great 
work which Divine Providence intended to accomplish 
by him ; and they procured him a degree of learning 
which was great for those times. Ho was not inexpert 
in philosophy, and he understood the Bible better than 
any other teacher in the Catholic church ; he had 
critically read the writings of the fathers, and had 
studied, among the modern writers, especially William 
Occam and John Gerson, together with the Mystics of 
the two preceding centuries, and particularly John 
Tauler; and from the two former (Occam and Gerson), 
he learned to view the papal authority differently from 
the mass of people; and from the latter (the Mystics), 
he learned many practical truths relating to the 
religion of the heart, which were not to be found in 
the ordinary books of devotion and piety. Of church 
history he had so much knowledge as was necessary 
for combating the prevalent errors and for restoring 
the primitive religion of Christians. In the Belles 
Lettres also he was not a novice. He wrote the Ger- 
man language with greater purity, elegance, and force, 
than any other author of that age ; and his translation 
of the Bible and his hymns still exhibit proof how 
correctly, nervously, and clearly, he could express him- 
self in his native tongue. He possessed a natural, 
strong, and moving eloquence. These acquisitions 
and talents resided in a mind of uncommon ardour, 
and of heroic virtue in action ; and he applied them 
to objects of the greatest utility, both to mankind at 
large and to the individual members of society. He 
saw religion to be disfigured with the most pernicious 
errors, and reason and conscience to be under intoler- 
able bondage. He chased awav these errors, brought 
true religion and sound reason again into repute, 
rescued virtue from slavish subjection to human 
authorities, and made it obedient to nobler motives, 
vindicated the rights of man against the subverters of 
them, furnished the state with useful citizens by 
removing obstructions to marriage, and gave to the 
thrones of princes their original power and security. 
By what means he gradually effected all this good for 
mankind will appear in the course of this history. It 
is true, the man who performed these heroic deeds for 
Europe had his imperfections; for heroes are but 
men. But his faults were not the faults of a corrupt 
heart, hut of a warm, sanguine, choleric temperament, 
and the effects -of his education and of the times in 
which he lived. He answered his opposers, even when 
they were kings and princes, with too great acrimony, 
with passion, and often with personal abuse. He 
acknowledged this as a fault, and commended Melanc- 
thon and Brentius, who exhibited more mildness in their 
conversation and writings. But it was his zeal for the 
truth which pnkindled his passions, and perhaps they 
were necessary in those times; perhaps also they 
were the -consequence of his monastic life, in which 
he had no occasion to learn worldly courtesy. And 
were not the harsh and passionate terms which he 
used towards his opposers, the controversial language 
of his age? We do not say this to justify Luther ; he 
was a man and he had human weaknesses, but he was 
clearly one^ of the best men known in that century. 
This is manifest, among other proofs, from his writings ; 
the most important of which we shall here enumerate. 

Theses de Indulgentiis, or Disputation pro Declaration e 

Virtutis Indulgentiarwn , 1517. A sermon on Indul- 
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3. The first occasion for publishing the 
truths he had discovered was presented to 
this great man by John Tetzel, a Dominican 
monk void of shame, whom Albert the 
archbishop of Mentz and Magdeburg had 
hired on account of his impudence, to solicit 
the Germans in the name of the Roman 
pontiff Leo X. to expiate with money their 
own sins and those of their friends, and 
future sins as well as past ones, or in other* 


gences and grace, 1518. Resolutiones Thesium de 
Indulgentiis . Among his exegetical writings, his 
Commentary on the epistle to the Galatians, and that 
on Genesis, are the most important. In his own esti- 
mation, his best work was his Postills f which were 
published in 1527. His essays, De Libertate Christiana , 
De Capthitate Babylonica , and De Votis Monastics, 
are very polemic ; as also his bools against Erasmus, 
De Servo Arbitrio, in which he closely follows Augus- 
tine in the doctrine concerning grace, while the earliest 
among the reformed defended universal grace. His 
translation of the Bible, which was first published by 
parcels and appeared entire for the first time in 1531, 
his larger and smaller Catechisms, the seventeen 
Articles of Schwabach,- the Articles of Sraalcald, 
and his Letters, are very important. The best edition 
of his writings is that of Halle, 1737-53, in twenty- 
four volumes, to which the immortal counsellor Walch 
has imparted the greatest possible perfection. — Schl. 
[To the works on the Life of Luther enumerated in 
the beginning of this note may be added the following 
later ones: Ukert, Luther's Leben , Gotha, 1817, chiefly 
literary; Sheibel, Ueber Luther's Christlich . Frommig- 
keit , Breslau, 1817; Pfizer, Luther's Leben , Stuttg. 
1836, translated into English by Williams, with an 
introductory essay by Isaac Taylor, Lond. 1840, but 
the translation has omitted Pfizer’s Introduction, and 
the entire chapter entitled, Luther’s pcFtics ; Stang, 
M. Luther, sein Leben u . PVirken, Stuttg. Ik38 ; Meurer, 
Luther's Leben mcs den Quelten erzahlt , Dresd. 1842, 
not yet completed. The following life of Luther is 
now in course of publication at Leipsic : Karl Jurgen’s. 
Litlhor's Leben. It promises to be a very full biography, 
as the first volume of 700 pages extends only to 1517. 
But by far the most important publication for illustra- 
ting the life of Luther with which we have been 
recently furnished, and the value of which it is impos- 
sible to overrate, is the complete edition of his letters 
which has been published by De Wette in his work 
entitled, Luther's Brietfe , Sendschreiberiy u. JBedenketi, 
Berlin, 1825-28, five vols. 8vo. These letters w-ere 
previously dispersed in at least six different collections, 
some of which were of extreme rarity; they are all 
collected in this work, and many piecfes previously 
unpublished have been added, and the whole is care- 
fully edited and illustrated with notes. To these 
biographies of Luther may be added the following, 
recently published by Homan Catholic laymen : Audin, 
Bisiohe de la Vie , des Ecrits, et des Doctrines de 
M. Luther , latest edition, Paris, 1841, 2 vols. translated 
into English, Lond. 1843. This is a singular work ; for 
while the author has a profound admiration for Luther 
as a man of genius and endowed with talents of a 
high order, he nevertheless, like all other Komanists, 
represents him as actuated by low, selfish, and even 
‘licentious principles throughout the whole of his 
opposition to the papal corruptions. Michelet, Me- 
moires de Luther , ecrits par lui-meme , Paris, 1837, 2 
vols. As the title intimates, the author, who has since 
rendered himself so well known by his powerful 
exposures of the Jesuits in France, makes Luther as 
far as practicable his own biographer, by giving 
extracts from his letters and other works in his own 
words. But his range of quotations is rather limited, 
and too many of them are taken from that unau- 
thentic source, Luther's Tischreden. I may add that 
a new edition of Luther’s entire works has been in 
course of publication at Erlangen, the Lutheran 
University of Bavaria, since 1826, to be completed in 
66 volumes, of which little more than the one-half is 
yet published. It is known as Irmischer’s edition, and 
I believe is expected to surpass that of Halle. — ft. 



words, to preach indulgences. 1 This frau- 4. This first controversy between Luther 
dulent 'declaimer conducted the business and Tetzel was in itself of no great irapor- 
not only in dereliction of all modesty and tance, and might have been easily settled 
decency, but in a manner which impiously if Leo X. had possessed either the ability 
detracted from the merits of Jesus Christ, or the disposition to treat it prudently ; 
Hence Luther, moved with just indignation, for it was the private contest of two monks 
publicly exposed at Wittemberg, on the respecting the limits of the power of the 
thirty-first day of October, 2 a.d. 1517, Roman pontiffs in remitting the punishment 
ninety-five propositions, in which he chas- of sins. Luther acknowledged that the 
tised the madness of these indulgence-sellers pontiff could remit the human punishments 
generally, and not obscurely censured the for sin, or those appointed by the church 
pontiff himself for suffering the people to or the pontiffs, but denied his power to 
be thus diverted from looking to Christ * absolve from the divine punishments either 

This was the beginning of that great wai — — 

which extinguished no small portion of the ym der Hardt _ giH TJ/er Mmmat par . iT . sect . 
pontifical grandeur. 4 xiv. &c. Some Wittembergers who had purchased his 

. — wares came to Luther as he was sitting in the confes- 

1 The writers who give an account of Tetzel and of his 


methods of deluding the multitude are enumerated gross sins. r. - 

b^F^ri^ Lutheranum, par. i. p. siastical penances, they produced Tetzel’s letters of 

by l 4 at is said of this vile man indulgence and demanded absolution. But he declined 

i 7, and givinf them absolution unless they submitted to the 

lldhcalL^tom^fp. l 40, betrays Tmmoderate and penance, and thus gave some evidence of repentance 
disgraceful partiality. [See also Gerdes* Historia Re- and amendment ; and he declared that he put no value 
iXSSnS Ti p 80, where a most characteristic upon their letters of indulgence. These sentiments he 
SfoV ?>! u i nfamous monk is iriven - ft. also published in a discourse from the pulpit ; and he 

P i Moshe im^ saT Luther posted his propositions,- complained to the archbishop of Mentz and to sogie of 
orid^ Kalendarum Octobris, i.e. on the 30th of Septem- the bishops of this shameful abuse of indulgences, and 
TTESinfl so translated the phrase: but Dr. published his theses or propositions against Tetzel, in 
Murdock renders it — “the first of October.” Mosheim which he did not indeed discard all use of indulgences, 
Evidently intended to say Novembris for Octobris, but only maintained thatthey ^re merely a rttaueby 
because it is quite clear from other sources that the day the pope from the canonical penances for sin as esta- 
oecause it is q Saints* Dav or 1st of blished by ecclesiastical law, and did not extend to the 

Vnwmhpr a hiirh dav in the Schloss Kirche of Wittem- punishments which God inflicts ; that forgiveness of 

t0 be had ?° d tbr ° Ugh real repent " 

m its doors thlt the paper was first posted to meet the ance and sorrowand that God requires no ^nance or 
wes of the crowds of pilgrims who resorted thither satisfaction for them. The enemies of the Reformation 

I Wim all narts on that festival I have accordingly tell us that Luther was actuated by passion, and that 
l parts on that testivaj. i na e accaru s between the Dominicans and the Augustinians 

| TuThTsSl Standing and occupied, though the doors wa7 the moving cause of Luther’s enterprise. They say 
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pope only can take cognizance. He released from all wiU L retute. a- hierarchy . a nd Frederick the Wise, 

wd the gates of paradise and bUss open to them. See persons to form such a plan. -Ac/* 


And when he laid upon them heavy eccle- 
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of the present -or the future world; and 
maintained that these divine punishments 
must be removed either by the merits of 
Jesus Christ or by voluntary penance 
endured by the sinner. Tetzel on the con- 
trary asserted that the pontiff could release 
also from divine punishments, and from 
those of the future as well as of the present 
life. This subject had in preceding times 
been often discussed, and the pontiffs had 
passed no decrees about it. But the present 
dispute, being at first neglected and then 
treated unwisely, gradually increased, till 
from small beginnings it involved conse- 
quences of tbe highest importance. 

5 . Luther was applauded by the best 
part of Germany, who had long borne very 
impatiently tbe various artifices of the pon- 
tiffs for raising money, and the impudence 
and impositions of the pontifical tax-gather- 
ers. But the sycophants of the pontiffs 
cried out, and none more loudly than the 
Dominicans, who in the manner of all monks 
considered their whole order as injured by 
Lutber in the person of Tetzel. In the 
first place, Tetzel himself forthwith attacked 
Luther in two disputations at the university 
of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, upon occasion of 
his taking his degree of doctor in theology. 
The following year, a.d. 1518, two cele- 

i brated Dominicans, the one an Italian 
named Sylvester Prierias, the general of his 
order at Rome, and the other a German, 
James Hochstraten of Cologne, assailed him 
with great fury. They were followed by a 
third adversary, a great friend of the 
Dominicans, John Eck, a theologian of In- 
golstadt. To these adversaries Luther 
replied with spirit, and at the same time he 
addressed very modest letters to the Roman 
pontiff himself and to some* of the bishops, 
to whom he endeavoured to evince the 
justice of his cause, and promised to change 
his views and correct his opinions, if they 
could be shown to be erroneous. 1 

6. Leo X. at first disregarded this con- 
troversy; hut being informed by the emperor 
Maximilian I. that it was an affair of no 
little consequence and that Germany was 

J taking sides in regard to it, he summoned 

j Luther to appear at Rome and take his 


1 Luther attended the general convention of the 
Augustinians at Heidelberg in the year 1518 ; and in a 
discussion there he defended his Paradoxes (so he 
entitled his propositions) with such energy and applause 
that the seeds of evangelical truth took deep root in that 
part of the country. See Bucer’s Relatio de Disputa- 
tione Heidelbergensi t in Gerdes, Append, ad tom. i. 

Hist. Reformation™, Ho. 18, p. 175, &c. After his re- 
turn from Heidelberg he wrote to the pope in very 
submissive terms. See his works, ed. Halle, vol. xv. p. 
496. He also wrote to Jerome Scultetus, bishop of 
Brandenburg, to whose diocese Wittemberg belonged, 
and likewise to Staupitz, using in both instances very 
modest language .— Scki 


[Sect. i. 

trial. 2 Against this mandate of the pontifi 
Frederick the Wise elector of Saxony in- 
terposed, and requested that Luther’s cause 
might be tried in Germany, according to 
the ecclesiastical laws of the country. The 
pontiff yielded to the wishes of Frederick, 
and ordered Luther to appear before his 
legate, cardinal Thomas Cajetan [Thomas 
de Vio of Gaeta], then at the diet of Augs- 
burg, and there defend his doctrines and 
conduct. The Romish court here exhibited 
an example of tbe greatest indiscretion 
which appeared in the whole transaction. 
For Cajetan being a Dominican, and of 
course the enemy of Luther and an asso- 
ciate of Tetzel, a more unfit person could 
; not have been named to sit as judge and 
, arbiter of the cause. 

7. Luther repaired to Augsburg in tbe 
month of October a.d. 1518, and had three 
interviews with Cajetan the pontifical 
legate.® But if Luther had been disposed 
to yield, this Dominican was not the person 
to bring a high-spirited man to accomplish 
such a purpose. For he treated him impe- 
riously, and peremptorily required him 
humbly to confess his errors without being 
convinced of them by argument, and to 
submit his judgment to that, of the pontiff * 


2 Here is undoubtedly a slip of the memory. Before 
Maximilian’s letter arrived at Rome, Leo had cited 
Luther to appear withm sixty days at Rome, and take 
his trial before Jerome bishop of Ascoli and his enemy 
Sylvester Prierias, as his judges. See Seckendorf’s 
Hist. Lutheranismi, p. 41, and Luther’s Works, vol'. xv. 
p. 527, &e. Maximilian was himself friendly to Luther, 
but was now pushed on by some of his courtiers. — 
Schl. 

3 Of Cajetan a full account is given by Quetif and 
Echard, in their Scriptores Ordin Prcedicator. tom. ii. 
p. 14, &c. [He was born .a.d. 1469 at Gseta, in Latin 
Oajeta (whence his surname Cajetanus), in the territory 
of Naples ; at the age of twenty-nine he wrote a book 
to prove that a general council could not be called 
without the authority of a pope; and was rewarded 
with the bishopric of Gaeta, and then with the arch- 
bishopric of Pisa, and in 1515 with a cardinal’s hat. In 
1522 he was papal legate to Hungary, and died a.d. 
1534, aged 65. Cajetan was fond of study and wrote 
much on the Aristotelian philosophy, scholastic theo- 
logy, and in the latter years of his life extensive 
commentaries on the Scriptures — Mur. 

4 Cajetan’s proceedings with Luther were unsatis- 
factory even to the court of Rome. See Paul Sarpi’s 
Historia Concilii Trident lib. i. p. 22. Yet Echard 
apologizes for Cajetan in his Scriptores Ordin . Prcedi- 
cator. tom. ii. p. 15, but I think not very wisely or 
solidly. The court of Rome however erred in this 
matter as much as Cajetan. For it might have been 
easily foreseen that a Dominican would not have treated 
Luther with moderation. [Cajetan was one of the most 
learned men of his church; but he was a scholastic 
divine, and undertook to confute Luther by the canon 
law and the authority of Lombard. The electoral court 
of Saxony proceeded very circumspectly in this affair. 
Luther was not only furnished with a safe conduct, but 
was attended by two counsellors who supported him 
with their legal assistance. The cardinal required 
Luther to revoke in particular two errors in his theses, 
namely, that there was not any treasury of the merits 
of saints at Rome, from which the pope could dispense 
portions to those who obtained indulgences from him ; 
and that without faith no forgiveness of sin could be 
obtained from God. Luther would admit of none but 
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Chap, ii.] 

And as Luther could not bring himself to 
do this, the result of the discussion was 
that Luther previously to his departure from 
Augsburg, in perfect consistency with the 
dignity of the pontiff, appealed from the 
pontiff ill-informed to the same when better 
informed. 1 Soon after on the 9th of No- 
vember, Leo X. published a special edict 
requiring all his subjects to believe that he 
had power to forgive sins. On learning 
this, Luther perceiving that he had nothing 
to expect from Rome appealed at Wittenv- 
berg November 28, from the pontiff to a 
future council of the whole church. 

, 8. The Romish court seemed now to be 

sensible of its error in appointing Cajetan. 
It therefore about the same time appointed 
another legate, who was not a party in the 
case and who possessed more knowledge of 
human nature, to attempt to reconcile 
Luther to the pontiff. This was Charles 
von Miltitz, a Saxon knight who belonged 
to the court of Leo X. a discreet and saga- 
cious man. The pontiff sent him into 
Saxony to present to the electoral prince 
Frederick the consecrated golden rose, which 
the pontiffs sometimes gave to distinguished 
men whom they were disposed to honour ; 
and also to negotiate with Luther for ter- 
minating his contest with Tetzel or rather 
with the pontiff himself. And he managed 
the business not without some success. For 

I immediately in his first interview with 
Luther at Altenburg in the month of Janu- 
ary, 1519, he prevailed on him to write a 
very submissive letter to Leo X. dated 
March 3d, in which he promised to be silent 
provided his enemies would also be silent. 
Miltitz had other discussions with Luther 
in October of this year in the castle of 
Liebenwerda; and in the following year 
1520, October 12th, at Lichtenberg.* Nor 
was the prospect utterly hopeless that these 
threatening commotions might be stilled.® 


Scripture proofs; and as the cardinal, who was no 
biblical scholar, could not produce such proofs, Luther 
held fast his opinions ; and when the cardinal began to 
be restless and to threaten ecclesiastical censures, Luther 
appealed “a Pontiftce male informato ad melius infor- 
mandum,**-— a legal step which was nowise harsh, and 
one which is resorted to at the present day by persons 
who do not question the infallibility of the pope. By 
this appeal he recognised the jurisdiction of the pope, 
and at the same time secured this advantage, that the 
cardinal as a delegated judge had no longer jurisdiction 
of the case. — Schl. 

1 See Boerner’s Diss. de Colloquio Lutheri cum Caje- 
tano , Lips. 1722, 4to; also among his dissertations 
collected in one volume; Loescher’s Acta et Dorn- 
ruenta Reformat, tom. iii. cap. xi. p. 435, &c ; and 
Walch’s Nachricht von Luther , in the Halle edition of 
. Luther’s works, vol. xxiv. p. 409, &c. 

* The documents relating to the embassy of Miltitz 
J were first published by Cyprian, in his Additionea ad 
Tenzelii Historiam Reform . tom. i. et ii. They are also 
contained in Lcescher’s Acta Reformat, tom. ii. cap. 
xvi. and tom. iii. cap. ii. &c. 

3 Leo X. himself wrote a very kind letter to Luther 


But the insolence of Luther’s foes and the 
haughty indiscretion of the court of Rome, 
soon afterwards dissipated all these prospects 
of peace. 

9. The incident which caused the failure 
of Miltitz’s embassy was a conference or 
disputation at Leipsic in the year 1519, 
from the 27th of June to the 15th of July. 
John Eck, the celebrated papal theologian, 
disagreed with Andrew Carls tadt a friend 
and colleague of Luther, iu regard to free 
will. He therefore challenged Carlstadt, 
according to the custom of the age, to a 
personal dispute to be held at Leipsic ; and 
also invited Luther against whom he had 
before wielded the pen of controversy. For 
the martial spirit of our ancestors had made 
its way into the schools and among the 
learned ; and heated dissentients on points 
of religion or literature were accustomed to 
challenge one another to such single com- 
bats like knights and warriors. These 
literary combats were usually held in some 
distinguished university, and the rector of 
the university with the masters were the 
arbiters of the contest and adjudged the 
victory. Carlstadt consented to the pro- 
posed contest, and on the day appointed he 
appeared on the arena attended by Luther. 
After Carlstadt had disputed warmly for 
many 'days with Eck before a large and 
splendid assembly in the castle of Pleissen- 
burg, on the powers of free will, Luther 
engaged with the same antagonist in a 
contest respecting the supremacy and autho- 
rity of the Roman pontiff. 4 But the dis- 

in the year 1519, which memorable document was pub- 
lished by Lcescher in his Unschuldige Nachrichten, 
1742, p. 133. It appears clearly from this epistle, that 
no doubt of a final reconciliation was entertained at 
Rome. 

4 Eck or Eckius was a great talker, and one of the 
most ready disputants of his times In one of his theses 
proposed for discussion, he had asserted that the pope 
was by divine right universal bishop of the whole 
church, and that he was in possession of his spiritual 
power before the times of Constantine the Great. In 
this disputation Luther maintained the contrary from 
passages of Scripture, from the testimony of the fathers 
and from church history, and even from the decrees of 
the council of Nice. And when from the subject of the 
pope they came to that of indulgences, Luther denied 
their absolute necessity; and so of purgatory, he ac- 
knowledged indeed that he believed in it, but said he 
could find no authority for it in the Scriptures or in the 
fathers. In fact, it was in the year 1530 that Luther 
first pronounced purgatory to be a fable. The dispute , 
with Carlstadt related to freedom in the theological , 
sense or to the natural power of man to do the will of > 
God. Carlstadt maintained that since the fall the , 
natural freedom of man is not strong enough to move , 
him to that which is morally good. Eck on the con- < 
trary asserted that the free will of man, and not merely < 
the grace of God, produces good works ; or that our 
natural freedom co-operates with divine grace in the 
production of good works, and that it depends on man’s 
free power whether he will give place to the operations 
of grace or will resist them. It thus appears that 
Carlstadt defended the doctrine of Augustine in regard 
to divine grace. Eck claimed the victory and gave 
a very unjust account of this dispute, which occasioned 
many controversial pamphlets to be published. Tin* 





putants accomplished nothing, nor would 
Hoffmann the rector of the university of 
Leipsic take upon him to say which party 
was victorious; but the decision of the 
cause was referred to the universities of 
Paris and Erfurth. 1 Eck however carried 
away from this contest feelings entirely 
hostile to Luther, and to the great detri- 
ment of the pontiff and the Komish chu-rch, 
was resolved on ruining him. 

10. Among the witnesses and spectators 
of this dispute was Philip Melancthon, 
professor of G-reek at Wittemberg, who had 
hitherto taken no part in the controversies, 
and from the mildness of his temper and 
his love of elegant literature was averse 
from such disputes ; yet he was friendly to 
Luther and to his efforts for rescuing the 
science of theology from the subtleties of the 
Scholastics.* As he was doubtless one of 
those who went home from this discus^on 
more convinced of the justice of Luther’s 
cause, and as he afterwards became, as it 
were, the second reformer next to Luther, 
it is proper here to give some brief account 
of his talents and virtues. All know and 
even his enemies confess that few men of 
any age can be compared with him, either 
for learning and knowledge of both human 
and divine things, or for richness, suavity, 
and facility of genius, or for industry as a 
scholar. He performed for philosophy and 
the other liberal arts what Luther performed 
for theology ; that is, he freed them from 
the corruptions which they had contracted, 
restored them, and gave them currency in 
I Germany. He possessed an extraordinary 
ability to comprehend and to express 
in clear and simple language, the most 
abstruse and difficult subjects and such 
as were exceedingly complicated. This 
power he. so happily exerted on sub- 
jects pertaining to religion, that it may be 
truly said no literary man by his genius 
and eruditionhas donemore for their benefit. 
From his native love of peace, he was in- 
duced most ardently to wish that religion 

chief advantage he gained was, that he drew from 
Luther assertions which might hasten his condemnation 
at Borne; assertions, which a man of more worldly 
cunning than Luther would have kept concealed a long 
time. But still Eck lost much of his popularity by this 
discussion, and on the other hand the truth gained 
more adherents and Luther’s zeal became more ani- 
mated. — SchL 

1 A very full account of this dispute at Leipsic is in 
Lcescher's Acta et Documentor Reformat, tom. iii. cap. 
vii. p. 203. [The English reader will find the best 
summary of this disputation in Merle D’AubignS's Hist, 
of the Reformation, book v. vol. ii. p. 1, &c. and more 
succinctly in Bankers Hist, of the Reformation , vol. i. 
p. 441, &c. — ft. 

* See his letter on this conference in Lcescher’s Acta 
et Documenta Reformat, tom. iii. cap. viii. p. 215 [and 
in Gerdes, Htstoria Reform, tom. i. Append, p. 203— 
209. It exhibits a lucid and candid statement of the 
whole proceeding. — Mur. 


might be reformed without any public 
schism, and that the visible brotherhood 
among Christians might remain entire. 
And hence it was that he frequently seemed 
to be too yielding. Yet he by no means 
spared great and essential errors ; and he 
inculcated with great constancy that unless 
these were clearly exposed and plucked up 
by the roots, the Christian cause would 
n ever flourish. In the natural temperament 
of his mind there was a native softness, 
tenderness, and timidity. And hence when 
he had occasion to write or to do anything, 
he pondered most carefully every circum- 
stance, and often indulged fears where 
there were no real grounds for them. But, 
on the contrary, when the greatest dangers 
seemed to impend and the cause of religion 
was in jeopardy, this timorous man feared 
nothing and opposed an undaunted mind 
to his adversaries. And this shows that 
the power of the truth which he had learned 
had diminished the imperfections of his 
natural temperament without entirely era- 
dicating them. Had he possessed a little 
more firmness and fortitude, been less 
studious to please everybody, and been able 
wholly to cast off the superstition which he 
imbibed in early life, he would justly de- 
serve to be accounted one of the greatest 
of men. 3 


3 There is a Life of Melancthon written by Joach. 
Camerarius, which has been often printed. But the 
cause of literature would be benefited by a more accu- 
rate history of this great man, composed by some 
impartial and discreet writer ; and also, by a more 
perfect edition of his whole works than we now pos- 
sess. [This great man [whose ^German name was 
Schwartzerd, in Greek Melanchthon. — Mur."] was born 
at Bretten in the lower Palatinate, a.d. 1497, studied at 
Heidelberg, and was a lecturer at Tubingen, when he 
was invited a.d. 1518, by Beuchlin and Luther, to 
become professor of Greek at Wittemberg. He taught, 
wrote, and disputed, in furtherance of the same objects 
with Luther, but with more mildness and gentleness 
than he. He composed so early as 1521 the first system 
of theology which appeared in our schools, under the 
title of Loci Communes Rerum Theologtcarum [which 
passed through sixty editions in his lifetime.— Mur.] 
and greatly helped forward the Keformation. He also 
composed the Augsburg Confession and the Apology 
for it. During the Beformation he rendered service to 
many cities of Germany. He was also invited to France 
and England, but declined going. In the latter years 
of his life, from his love of peace he manifested more 
indulgence towards the Keformed than was agreeable 
to the major part of the divines of our church ; and his 
followers were therefore called Philippists, to distin- 
guish them from the more rigid Lutherans. In the 
year 1530 he did not entertain such views. There is a 
letter of his to John Lachmann, a preacher at Heilbronn 
in which he warns him to beware of the leaven of 
Zwingli, and says : — Ego non sine maximis tentationi- 
bus didici, quantum sit vitii in dogmate Cinglii. Scis 
mihi veteram cum (Ecolampadio amlcitlam esse. Sed 
optarim eum non incidisse in hanc conjurationem. Non 
enim vocari aliter libet, quia prsetextu ejus dogmatis vides 
quos tumultus excitent Helvetii. See Biittinghausen’s 
Beytrage zur Pfalzischen Geschichte, vol. ii p. 138, &c. 
But the death of Luther, correspondence with Calvin, 
his own timid and mild character, and perhaps also 
political considerations, rendered him more indulgent. 
Among the superstitious notions imbibed in hi'* 



11. While the empire of the pontiffs was 
thus tottering in Germany, another mortal 
wound was inflicted on it in the neigh- 
bouring Switzerland, by the discerning and 
erudite Ulrich Zwingli, a canon and priest 
of Zurich. The fact must not be disguised 
that he had discovered some portion of the 
truth, before Luther openly contended with 
the pontiff. But afterwards being excited 
and instructed by the example and the wri- 
tings of Luther, he not only expounded the 
Holy Scriptures in public discourses, but in 
the year 1519 successfully opposed Bernar- 
din Samson of Milan, who was impudently 
driving among the Swiss the same shameful 
traffic which had awakened Luther’s ire. 1 


youth and of which he could not wholly divest himself, 
was his credulity in regard to premonitions and 
dreams, and his inclination towards astrology, with 
which he even infected some of his pupils. (The most 
learned men of that age, Melancthon, Chemnitz, 
Neander, were believers in this art* indeed, such as 
were not, could scarcely pass for learned men. Henke's 
Kirchengesch. vol iii. p. 580.) He died in 1560. His 
works were published, collectively, a.d. 1562 and on- 
ward in 4 vols. fol. See also Strobel’s Melancthomanu , 
Altdorf, 1771, 8vo. — Schl. [German literature is sin- 
gularly deficient in works on this most distinguished 
ornament of their Vaterland. All parties appear to 
have contented themselves with successive editions of 
the meagre life of Melancthon or Melanthon, as he in 
later life preferred to write his Greek name, compiled 
by Camerarius and first published in 1566. Of late 
however some steps have been taken to supply this 
deficiency, which may probably lead to a biography 
worthy of the subject. There has been recently pub- 
lished, Matthes, P. Melanchthon , sein Leben u. W/rken, 
nus den QueUen dargestellt , Altenb. 1841. But by 
far the most important preparation for such a work is 
the edition of his writings now in course of publication 
at Halle, edited by Bretschneider of Gotha, under the 
rather ambitious title, not likely to be realised, of 
Corpus Reformatorum; for though 14 volumes 4to have 
appeared since 1834, or one every year, only a por- 
tion of the works of only one of the Reformers, to wit, 
Melancthon, has yet been overtaken. Of these volumes, ! 
nine and part of the tenth contain his voluminous 
correspondence, arranged chronologically like Luther’s, 
illustrated with notes, and containing many letters 
from unpublished sources, thus forming an invaluable 
collection fop the future biographer of this eminent 
scholar, reformer, and divine. The only attempt in j 
our language is Cox’s Life ef P. Melancthon , Lond. ■ 
1815. 8vo, but it is meagre and superficial . — &. 

1 See Hottinger’s Hdveti&che Reformationsgeschichte , 
p. 28, &c. or his Helvetische Kirchengeschichte , tom. 
ii lib vi. p. 28, &c. For the former (which is often i 
published separately) differs very little from the latter, 
though it*is often sold as being the first part of the 
latter work. [Also his Hist. Eccles. N. TesL Scec^L xv. 
par. ii. p. 198, &c. — Mur.} Ruchat’s Histoire de la Refor- 
mation de la Suisse , tome i. livr. i. p. 4. &c. p. 66, &c. ; 
Gerties, Hist. Reformationis, tom. ii. p 288, &c. [or rather 
tom. i. p. 99, & c* — Mur.} Fuesslin’s Bey t rage zu,der Sch- 
weitzer- Reformations Geschichte , in 5 parts or volumes. 
[Schroeckh’s Ktrchengesch. seit der Reformation , vol. i. 
p. 103, &c. and Henke’s Algem. Geschichte der Christl. 
Kirche , vol. iii. p. 74, ed. Brunswick, 1806.— Luther 
and his followers had long and severe contests with 
Zwingli and the Reformed, respecting the corporeal 
presence of Christ in the euoharist; and this caused 
much alienation and prejudice between the two bodies 
during the whole of the sixteenth century, nor lias 
entire harmony been restored between them to this 
day. Hence for more than two centuries, the Lutherans 
and the Reformed contended whether Luther or Zwingli 
was entitled to the honour of leading the way to the 
Reformation. Mosheim manifestly gives the precedence 
to Luther. Hettinger, Gerdes, and others, give it to 
Zwingli. Schroeckh, Henke, Schlegel, Von Einem, 


and others of the Lutheran church, now divide the 
praise between them. The facts appear to be these. 
Zwingli discovered the corruptions of the church of 
Rome at an earlier period than Luther. Both opened 
their eyes gradually, and altogether without any con- 
cert, and without aid from each other. But Zwingli 
was always m advance of Luther in his views and 
opinions, and he finally carried the reformation some- 
what farther than Luther did. But he proceeded with 
more gentleness and caution not to run before the 
prejudices of the people; and the circumstances in 
which he was placed did not call him so early to open 
combat with the powers of the hierarchy; Luther I 
therefore has the honour of being the first to declare 
open war with the pope, and to be exposed to direct 
persecution. He also acted in a much wider sphere. 
All Germany and even all Europe was the theatre 
of his operations. Zwingli moved only in the narrow 
circle of a single canton of Switzerland. He also died 
young, and when but just commencing his career of 
public usefulness. And these circumstances have 
raised Luther's fame so high, that Zwingli has almost 
been overlooked. Luther doubtless did most for the 
cause of the Reformation, because he had a wider field 
of action, was more bold and daring, and lived longer 
to carry on the work. But Zwingli was a more 
learned and a more judicious man, commenced the 
Refermation earlier, and in his little circle carried it 
farther. — Ulrich Zwingli was born at Wildhausen, 
district of Toggenburg, and canton of St. Gall, A.n. 
1484. At the age of ten he was sent to Basil for 
education, and afterwards to Berne. Here the Domi- 
nicans endeavoured to allure him into thur orde^, to 
prevent which his father sent him to Vienna. Re- 
turning to Basil at the age of eighteen he became a 
schoolmaster, and prosecuted theology at the same 
time under Thomas Wittenbach, who was not blind to 
the errors of the church of Rome, and who instilled 
principles of free inquiry into his pupils. He preached 
his first sermon in 1506, and was the same year 
chosen pastor of Glaru3, where he spent ten years. He 
had been distinguished in every, branch of learning 
to which he had applied himself, and particularly in 
classical and elegant literature. He now devoted 
himself especially to Greek and Hebrew, and had no 
respect for human authorities in theology, but relied 
wholly on the Scriptures, which he read and explained 
to his people from the pulpit with great assiduity. 
His fame as a preacher and divine rose high. In 1516, 
he was removed to the abbey of Einsiedlin, as a field 
of greater usefulness. He had before cautiously 
exposed some of the errors of the Romish church, and 
he now more openly assailed the doctrines of monastic 
vows, pilgrimages, relics, offerings, and indulgences. 
The next year he was chosen to a vacancy in the 
cathedral of Zurich ; and before he accepted the office, 
stipulated that he should not be confined in his preach- 
ing to the lessons publicly read, but be allowed to 
explain every part of the Bible. He continued to read 
the best Latin and Greek classics, studied diligently 
the more eminent fathers, as Augustine, Ambrose, and 
Chrysostom, and-prosecuted the study of Hebrew and 
the kindred dialects. He now publicly expounded the 
Scriptures, as the Gospels, the Epistles of Paul and 
Peter, &c. and inculcated that the Bible is the only 
standard of religious truth. While he was thus leading 
the people gradually to better views of religion, in the 
year 151*8 Samson came into Switzerland to sell indul- 
gences; and the year following, on his arrival at 
Zurich, Zwingli openly opposed him and procured his 
exclusion from the canton. The progress of the 
people in knowledge was rapid, and the Reformation 
went forward with great success. Luther’s books were I 
circulated extensively and by Zwingli’s recommenda- 
tion, though he chose not to read them himself, lest 
he should incur the charge of being a Lutheran. He 
was however assailed by the friends of the hierarchy, 
and at length accused of heresy before the council of 
Zurich, Jan. 1523. He now presented sixty-seven 
doctrinal propositions before the council, containing 
all the fundamental doctrines since held by the 
Reformed church, and offered to defend them by 
Scripture against all opposers. His enemies wished to 
bring tradition and the schoolmen to confute him. 
But the council declared that the decision must rest 
on the Scriptures. Zwingli of course triumphed, and 
the council decreed that he should be allowed to 
preach as heretofore, unmolested; and that no preacher 
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, This was the first step towards^ purging 
Switzerland of superstition. Zwingli now 
vigorously prosecuted the work he had 
begun ; and having obtained several learned 
men educated in Germany for his associates 
and fellow-labourers in the arduous work, 
he with their assistance brought the greatest 
part of his fellow-citizens to renounce their 
subjection to pontifical domination. Yet 
Zwingli proceeded in a different way from 
Luther ; for he did not uniformly oppose 
the employment of force against the perti- 
nacious defenders of the old superstitions, 
i and he is said to have conceded to magis- 1 
trates more authority in religious matters 
than is consistent with the nature of reli- 
gion. 1 But in general he was an upright 
man, and his intentions are worthy of the 
highest praise. 

12. We now return to Luther. While 
Miltitz was negotiating with him for a peace, 

in the canton should inculcate any doctrine but what 
he could prove from the Scriptures* The next year, 
1524, the council of Zurich reformed the public worship 
according the advice of Zwingli. Thus the reforma- 
tion of that canton was now completed. Zwingli 
continued to guide his flock, and to lend aid to the 
other portions of the church, till the month of Oct. 
1531 ; when a Catholic force from the popish cantons 
marched against Zui’ich, and Zwingli, according to 
the usage of his country, bore the standard amid the 
citizens who attempted to repel them. The enemy 
were victorious, and Zwingli was slain near the com- 
mencement of the battle, and his body cut to pieces 
and burned to ashes. See the writers before referred 
to, particularly Hottinger, Gerdes, and Schroeckh; 
also the article Zwingli, in Rees’ Cyclopaedia— His 
works were printed, Zurich, 1544 -45, 4 vols. fol. — Mur. 
[In addition to the works mentioned in the beginning 
of this note on the Swiss reformation, the following 
may be added: The continuation of Ruchat, Hist, 
de la Reform, mentioned in note 3, page 562; Wirz, 
Neuere Heloetische Kirchenges continued by Kirch- 
hofer, Zur. 1813 — 19, 2 vols.; Hess, Ur sprung. Gang, 
u. Folgen der iyi Zurich Giaubensverbesserung, &c. 

' Zur. 1819, 4to. There are several lives of Zwingli. 
One by Hess in French, translated into English by 
Lucy Aikin, Lond. 1812. A much better one by 
Schuler, entitled, Huldreich Zwingli, Geschichte seiner 
Bildung zum Reformator des Vaterlandes , Leip. 1818. 
The same writer, a Swiss pastor, in connexion with 
Professor J. Schulthess of Zurich, have been for some 
years engaged in publishing a new edition of Zwin- 
gli’s works, the first volume of which appeared at 
Zurich m 1829 and the eighth or last volume in 1843. 
The seventh volume contains the Latin letters of 
Zwingli, with those addressed to him by his corres- 
pondents, arranged chronologically ; but they are not 
edited with the same care as those of Luther or 
Melancthon. M. Kirehhofer, mentioned above as the 
continuator of Wirz’s history, has published lives of 
the following Swiss reformers ; Bertotd Haller , oder 
die Reformation von Bern , Zur. 1828; Das Leben W. 
Farelh aus den Quellen bearbeitet , Zur 1831—33, 2 vols. 
translated and abridged by the London Tract Society, in 
one volume, I2mo. Lond. 1836. To these biographies 
of German Swiss Reformers may be added the follow- 
ing, which supplies a long felt want in that department ; 
Herzog, Das Leben Johannes Oekolampads und die 
Reformation der Kirche zu Basel Basil, 1843, 2 vols. 
We still want a complete edition of the collected works 
of this eminent reformer, who was not inferior to any 
of his contemporaries though much less known. The 
Reformers in French Switzerland will be noticed after- 
wards.— R. 

1 This charge against Zwingli in both parts of it 
appears to be^ wholly groundless. See Gerdes, Hist. 
Reform, tom. i. p. 287, Suppl*menta . — Mur 
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and with some prospect of success, John 
Eck burning with rage after the debate at 
Leipsic, hurried away to Rome in order to 
hasten his destruction. Taking as asso- 
ciates the most powerful Dominicans in the 
pontifical court, and particularly their two 
first men, Cajetan and Prierias, he pressed 
Leo to excommunicate Luther forthwith. 
For the Dominicans most eagerly thirsted 
to avenge the very great injury which they 
conceived Luther had done to their whole 
order, first in the person of their brother 
Tetzel and then in that of Cajetan. Over- 
come by their importunate applications and 
by those of their friends and abettors, Leo 
X. most imprudently issued the first bull 
against Luther on the 15th of June, 1520, 
in which forty-one of his tenets were con- 
demned, his writings adjudged to the 
flames, and he was commanded to confess 
his faults within sixty days and implore the 
clemency of the pontiff, or be cast out of 
the church.* 

13. As soon as Luther heard of this first 
sentence of the pontiff, he consulted for his 
own safety by renewing his appeal from the 
pontiff to the supreme tribunal of a future 
council. And foreseeing that this appeal 
would be treated with contempt at Rome, 
and that as soon as the time prescribed by 
the pontiff was elapsed he would be excom- 
municated by another bull, he soon formed 
the resolution to withdraw from the Romish 
church before he should be excommunicated 
by the new rescript of the pontiff. In order 
to proclaim this secession from the Romish 
community by a public act, on the 10th of 
December, 1520, he caused a fire to be 
kindled without the walls of the city, and 
in presence of a vast multitude of spectators, 
committed to the flames the bull issued 
against him together with a copy of the 
pontifical canon law. By this act he pub- 

2 The friends of the pontiff’s confess that Leo erred 
greatly in this matter. See Mayer’s Dm. de Pontificiu 
Leonis X. processum adversus Lutherum Tmprobanti- 
bus , which is a part of the work he published at Hamburg, 
1698, 4to, with the following title: Ecclesia Romana 
Reformationis Lutherans Patrona et Cliens. And there 
were at that time many wise and circumspect persons 
at Rome who did not hesitate publicly to avow their 
disapprobation of the violent counsels of Eckius and the 
Dominicans, and who wished to wait for the issue of 
MUtitz’s embassy. [See Riederer’s Nachrichten zur 
Kirchen - Gelehrten-und Buchergeschiehte, Stuck ii. n. 
18, p. 178, where there is an anonymous letter from 
! Rome to Pirkheimer, saying : Scias neminem Rorase 
esse, si saltern sapiat, qui non certo certius sciat et cog- 
noscat, Martinum in pluribus veritatem dicere, verum 
boni ob tyrannidis metum dissimulant, mali vero, quia 
veritatem audire coguntur, insaniunt. Inde illorum 
oritur indignatio pariter et metus ; valde enim timent. 
ne res latius serpat. Hsec causa fuit, cur bulla tam atrox 
emanaverit, multis bonis et prudentibus viris reclaman- 
tibus, qui suadebant maturius consulendum, et Martino 
potius modestia et rationibus quam detestatiombir 
occurrendum esse, hoc enim decere mansuetudinem 
illud vero tyrannidem sapere, et rem mali exentp 1 
videri. — Schl. 
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Rely signified that he would be no longer a dishonest. From this time therefore he 
subject of the Roman pontiff, and conse- searched for the truth with redoubled 
quently that the second decree which was ardour, and not only revised and confirmed 
daily expected from Rome, would be nuga- more carefully the doctrines which he 
tory. For whoever publicly burns the had already advanced, but likewise boldly 
statute-book of his prince, protests by so : attacked the very citadel of the pontifical 
doing that he will no longer respect and authority and shook it to its foundation, 
obey his authority ; and one who has ex- In his heroic enterprise he had the aid of 
eluded himself from any society cannot other excellent men in various parts of 
afterwards be cast out of it. I must suppose Europe, as well as of the doctors at Wit- 
that Luther acted in this matter with the temberg who joined his party, and espe- 
advice of the jurists. Luther withdrew daily of Philip Melancthon. And as the 
however only from the Romish church fame of Luther’s wisdom and heroism and 
which looks upon the pontiff as infallible, the great learning of Melancthor, drew a 
and not from the church universal, the vast number of young men to Wittemberg, 
sentence of which pronounced in a legitimate the principles of the Reformation were 
and free council he did not refuse to obey, spread with amazing rapidity through 
And this circumstance will show why wise various nations. 8 

men among the papists who were attached 15. In the mean time [January 12th, 
to the liberties of Germany, looked upon 1519] the emperor Maximilian I. died, and 
this bold act of Luther without offence. 1 his grandson Charles V. king of Spain was 
Before one month after this heroic deed of elected his successor on the 28th of July, 
Luther had elapsed, on the 4th day of a.d. 1519. LeoX. accordingly reminded the 
January, 1521, the second bull of Leo new emperor of the office he had assumed 
against Luther was issued, in which he was of advocate and defender of the church, and 
expelled from the bosom of the Romish called upon him to inflict due punishment 
church for having contemned the authority upon that rebellious member of the church 
of the pontiff. 2 Martin Luther. On the other hand, Fre- 

14. When these severe bulls had been derick the Wise of Saxony counselled him 
issued against the person and doctrines of not to proceed rashly and improperly 
Luther and his friends, nothing remained against Luther, . but to conduct the whole 
for him but to attempt to found a new business according to the rights of the Ger- 
church opposed to that of Rome, and to manic churches and the laws of the empire, 
establish a system of doctrine consonant to Charles was under greater obligations to 
the holy Scriptures. For, to subject him- Frederick than to any other of the German 
self to the dominion of his most cruel princes. For it was principally by^ his 
enemy, would have been madness ; and to efforts and zeal that Charles had obtained 
return again contrary to the convictions of the imperial dignity, in preference to his 
his own mind, to the errors he had opposed very potent rival Francis I. king of France. 4 
and rejected, would have been base and In order therefore to gratify both this friend 

(to whom he owed everything) and likewise 

„ ... o +0 u 0 „„ w* the pontiff, he determined to give Luther a 

1 Some modern jurists, as Schlegel tells us, have r of 

condemned this act of Luther as being a treasonable act hearing before the diet to be assembled at 
against the established laws of the land But it was Worms, prior to the passing of any decree 
not so in that age. For the canon law contained . j. F strange and 

enactments only of the popes and councils, with which against him. K may seem strange ana 
the civil powers were supposed to have no concern, it contrary to ecclesiastical law, ior an eccle- 

SSfSto SE siastical cause to be discussed and subjected 
poral sovereigns of Germany and over their subjects, to examination before a diet. JDUt It must 
To burn this hook therefore was treason against that recollected that as the archbishops, 

bishops, and some of the abbots had seats 
this act he himself stated in a tract on the subject. amon g the princes, those Germanic diets 
tarned Ms^okrL^hTmusfbSn* theirs in order to were at the same time provincial councils 
deter the people from reverencing then? and being led 0 f the German nation, to which, according 


astray by them ; and secondly, that he had found thirty 
abominable assertions in the canon law, which rendered 
the book worthy of the flames. — Mur. ^ 

2 Both these bulls are in the Bullarmm [ed. Cherub. 
Luxemb. 1742, tom. i. p. 610, &c. p. 614, &c.~Mur.] 


and also in PfafTs Histor. Theol . Liter, tom, ii. p. 42, 
&c. [The excommunicating bull was an attack upon 


tanon law* wiiwu re.uu.CACu ^ . . . ,, 

s flfwr. 3 On the rapid progress of the Reformation in Ger- 

ie Bullarium [ed. Cherub, many Gerdes treats particularly in his Hut,. Reform. 

I p . 6 i 4 , Sec Mur.] tom. ii. ; also Grosch, in his Vertheidigung der Evan- 

» "t . _ j. _ in K’ii-fha tretren. T*. 156. &C. 


gelischen Kirche gegen Arnold, p. 156, &c. 

4 During the six months of the interregnum, Frede- 


the rights of the German churches. For Luther had rick had been at the head of the Germanic empire, had 

refused the imuerial crown offered to himself, and hac 


nf the ease Hence the number or turner s irienas — mui . 7 T 

taWUhe more after the publication of this bull— most satisfactory information is in Ranke s Hut. ofth* 
„ i. Reformation. — R. 
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to ancient canon law, the trial of such 
causes as that of Luther properly belonged. 

16. Luther therefore appeared at W orms, 
protected by a safe conduct from the em- 
peror, and on the 17th and 18th of April 
boldly pleaded his cause before the diet. 
Being called upon and admonished to re- 
nounce the opinions he had hitherto de- 
fended, and to become reconciled to the 
pope, he replied with great constancy that 
he would never do so, unless first convinced 
of error by proofs from the Holy Scriptures 
or from sound reason. And as neither 
promises nor menaces could move him from 
his purpose, he obtained indeed from the 
emperor the liberty of returning home un- 
molested, but after his departure on the 
27th of May, by the joint voices of the 
emperor and the princes, he and his adhe- 
rents were proscribed and declared to be 
enemies of the Roman-Germanic empire. 
His prince Frederic foreseeing this storm, 
caused him to be intercepted on his return 
near Eisenach by persons in disguise, and 
to be conducted to the castle of Wartburg 
(perhaps with the privity of the emperor) ; 
and in that castle, which he called his Pat- 
mos, he lay concealed ten months, beguiling 
the time very profitably with writing and 
study. 1 


1 See the writers mentioned by Fabricins, Centifo- 
lium Lutheranum , par. i. cap. xliii. p. 79—84, and par. 
ii. p. 563, &c. [This journey to Worms was a very 
perilous undertaking for Luther. His friends advised 
him not to go ; and even the electoral prince, his sove- 
reign, did not allow him to go till he had obtained for 
him a safe conduct from the emperor. This safe con- 
duct however would have afforded him no protection 
against the operations of the papal bulls and the snares 
of his enemies, if the high-minded emperor had been 
willing to listen to those who whispered in his ear the 
inhuman and unchristian maxim, that a man is not to 
keep his promise to a heretic. But the emperor had 
nobler views ; and Luther himself was so unshaken, 
that he would let nothing deter him from the journey; 
so that when he arrived in the territory of Worms and 
some persons in the name of his friend Spalatin warned 
him of his danger, he replied that he would go thither, 
if there were as many devils there as tiles on the roofs of 
their houses. [See the exact expression in Ranke's 
Hist, cf the Reform, v. i. p. 533.— ft.] He therefore 
proceeded fearlessly to Worms, and when there showed 
indescribable fortitude. He was conducted in his 
monkish dress from his lodgings to the assembled diet, 
by the marshal of the empire, Von Pappenheim ; and 
two questions were now put to him by the official of 
the archbishop of Treves, namely, whether he acknow- 
ledged those books which were laid upon a bench 
before him, to be his productions ; and whether he 
would recall the opinions contained in them. To the 
first question, Luther was on the point of answering 
at once affirmatively ; but Dr. Jerome Schurf, a jurist of 
Wittemberg who had been assigned to him as his 
counsellor, reminded him that he should first ascertain 
whether there were not some books among them that 
were not his. So he heard the titles read over; and 
then answered to the first question, Yes. But to the 
second question, at the suggestion of his counsellor, he 
requested to he allowed till the next day to consider 
of his answer. The following day he appeared, and 
the question being repeated he answered by making 
distinctions. Some of his writings, he said, treated of 
* Christian’s faith and life, others were directed against 
'he papacy, and others against private individuals who 
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17 From this his Patmos Luther returned 
to Wittemberg in the month of March, 1 522, 
without the knowledge or consent of the 
elector Frederic; being influenced by the 
commotions which, he was informed, Carl- 
stadt and others were exciting, hurtful to 
religion and the commonwealth. For in 
Luther’s absence Andrew Carlstadt a doctor 
of Wittemberg, a man of learning and not 
ignorant of the truth, whom the pontiff at 
the instigation of Eck had excommunicated 
in conjunction with Luther, but a man of 
precipitancy and prone to an excess of 
I ardour, had begun to destroy images and 
had put himself at the head of a fanatical 
sect who in several places greatly abused, 


defended the Romish tyranny and assailed his holy 
doctrines. As for the first, he could not renounce 
them, because even his enemies admitted that they 
contained much good matter ; nor could he renounee 
the second, because that would be lending support to 
the papal tyranny; in those of the third class, he freely 
acknowledged that he had often been too vehement ; 
yet he could not at once renounce them, unless it were 
first shown that he had gone too far. As the official 
now demanded of him a categorical answer, whether 
he would renounce, or not; he replied, that he could 
not, unless he was first convicted of error either by 
Scripture or by reason. And the official alleging that 
he must have erred, because he had contradicted the 
pope and the councils; he answered: The pope and 
ecclesiastical councils have often erred and have con- 
tradicted themselves. He at' last closed with this de- 
claration— -Here I stand; I can say no more; God help 
me. Amen. After this, Luther appeared no more 
before the diet ; but the emperor caused him to be in- 
formed that as he would not be reconciled to the 
church, the emperor would do as law required ; he 
must however repair to his usual residence within 
twenty-one days. On the eighth of May, the bill of 
outlawry was drawn up against him ; and it was pub- 
lished a few days after his departure [Pallavicini 
says. Hist concil. Trident, lib. i. c. xx’rni. sec. vii. that 
the bill was drawn up May 25th, and signed May 26th, 
but dated back to May 8th. The reason it was said 
was, that the bill was passed at the close of the diet 
and when many of the members had retired, and it was 
wished to disguise that fact. — Mur.] By virtue of this 
bill, after the twenty-one days of the safe conduct ex- 
pired, no man might harbour or conceal Luther on 
pain of treason ; but whosoever might'find him in any 
place, was to apprehend him and deliver him up to 
the emperor ; and all his adherents were to be seized 
in the public streets, imprisoned, and stripped of all 
their goods. This arbitrary decree of the emperor 
contravened all the laws of humanity-; as well as the 
rights of the German churches. For it required a 
man to renounce what he was not convinced was 
wrong ; and on the assumption of the infallibility of 
the pope, condemned him against an intervening ap- 
peal to a council. This bill of outlawry however pro- 
duced very little effect; and indeed the emperor does 
not seem to have been much in earnest in respect to it. 
For although the perplexed state of his affairs, the 
political movements of Europe, and the internal dis* I 
quietude of his private territories, might call his atten- i 
tion to very different subjects from the execution of the 
edict of Worms, yet it is difficult to comprehend how 
Luther could safely return to Wittemberg, and there 
preach, and write, and teach, if the emperor did earn- 
estly wish to give him trouble. Nay, he might easily 
have discovered his retreat at the Wartburg. But 
probably the emperor took no pains to discover him, in 
order to avoid collision either with the pontiff or the 
elector of Saxony. At the Wartburg Luther prosecuted 
the study of the Hebrew and Greek languages, com- 
menced his German translation of the Scriptures 
expounded some portions of the Bible, composed his 
Postills, and some other works Schl. 
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as usual, the dawning of liberty. 1 He 
therefore first energetically repressed the 
impetuosity of this man, wisely declaring 
that errors must first be extirpated from 
people’s minds, before the objects of those 
errors can be advantageously removed. 
And to establish this principle by facts and 
by his own example, inviting certain learned 
men to aid him, he proceeded gradually to 
perfect and to finish the German translation 
of the Bible which he had commenced. 3 

1 Andrew Bodenstein, born at Carlstadt in Franco- 
nia and hence called in Latin Carolostadius, was a 
doctor of biblical learning, a canon, and archdeacon 
of the church of All Saints at Wittemberg, and profes- 
sor of the university there. He supported Luther in 
the work of reformation, as appears from the history 
of the conference at Leipsic, and was highly esteemed 
by him, and is mentioned with praise in his writings. 
But in respect to the manner of effecting the reforma- 
tion, these two men had very different views. Carlstadt 
would have the abuses of popery abolished at once, but 
Luther preferred a gradual process. The monks of 
Luther's fraternity at Wittemberg, the Augustinians, 
had, during his absence, begun to reform their monas- 
tery and to abolish the mass ; and they now wished to 
effect the same reform in the city. But the court were 
afraid lest it should give offence both to other princes 
and cities and also to the citizens themselves ; and the 
elector therefore called for the opinion of the profes- 
sors at Wittemberg. Their opinion was in favour of 
abolishing the mass ; but this did not satisfy the court. 
Luther, whose opinion was also asked, assumed the 
rational principle, that the reformation should com- 
mence not with the pictures nor with other external 
things, among which he accounted the mass,, but. with 
the understandings of the people ; and to his opinion 
all the professors now subscribed, except only Carl- 
stadt. He gathered around him the common people ; 
and as soon as he thought himself strong enough, he 
broke out, and with a throng of enthusiastic followers 
rushed into the cathedral church, destroyed the pictures 
and the altar, and hindered the clergy from any longer 
saying mass. Melancthon was too timid to control 
this uproar. Luther therefore came forward, preached 
against these violent innovations, and restored tran- 
quillity. From that time onward, there was a coldness 
between Luther and Carlstadt, which at length broke 
out into hostilities that were no honour to either, of 
them. — Schl. [Luther has been taxed with opposing 
Carlstadt from motives of ambition, or from unwil- 
lingness that another should take the lead in anything. 
And this censure is repeated by Maclaine, Bower, &c. 
But Seckendorf ( Hutoria Lutheranismi, lib. i. sec. 
cxxi. p. 197, 198), seems to have confuted the charge; 
which has no’support except a single sentence in one 
of Luther’s letters, in which he charges Carlstadt with 
wishing to he foremost ; a charge, which Melancthon 
advanced in quite as strong terms. For an account of 
Carlstadt prior to 1522, see Gerdes, Mtscellan. Groning. 
tom. i. p. 1, &c. — Mur, [Gerdes’s work is entitled, 
Scrinium Antiquarium she Miscellanea Groningana , 
in 4 vols. 4to, and contains a number of important 
papers. In the 4th vol. p. 221. &c. Gerdes has also 
collected fifty-one letters of Carlstadt addressed to 
Spalatin between the years 1516 and 1521, which throw 
further light on his character. — R. 

* A history of Luther’s German translation of the 
Holy Scriptures, which contributed more than anything 
else to establish the Lutheran church, was published 
by Mayer, Hamb. 1701, 4to. A much fuller history 
was long expected from Kraft, than whom no one 
laboured upon the subject with greater care, assiduity, 
and success, during many years. But a premature 
death frustrated our expectations. Compare Fabricius, 
Centifolium Lutheranvm, par. i. p. 147, &c. and par ii. 
p. 617, &c. [What Kraft was prevented. by a pre- 
mature death from accomplishing, has since been 
performed by Palm, in his Historie der teutchen Bib el- 
ilberseissung Luthers / which was published with notes 
by Gdtze, Halle, 1772, 4to; and Giese, Histoiische 


The event confirmed the excellence of his 
plan, for the parts of this work being suc- 
cessively published and circulated, the roots 
of inveterate errors were soon extirpated 
from the minds of vast numbers. 

IS. In the mean time Leo X. died, a.b. 
1522. Hadrian YI. of Utrecht succeeded 
him by the aid of Charles Y. whose tutor 
he had been. He was an honest man, and 
so ingenuous as to confess that the Christian 
church laboured under ruinous maladies, 
and to promise readily that he would cor- 
rect them. 3 By Francis Chieregato, his 
legate to the diet of Nuremberg a.d. 1522 
and onward, he indeed earnestly intreated 
that the punishment decreed against Luther 
and his adherents by the edict of Worms 
might no longer be delayed; but at the 
same time he showed himself ready to cor- 
rect the evils which had armed so great an 
enemy against the church. The German 
princes, deeming this a favourable oppor- 
tunity while the emperor was absent in 
Spain, demanded a free council, which 
should be held in Germany and should de- 
liberate in the ancient manner on a general 
reformation of the church. They also ex- 
hibited a list of one hundred grievances of 
which the Germans complained as proceed- 
ing from the Romish court ; and they passed 
a decree forbidding any further innovations 
in religious matters, till the council should 

Nachricht van dteser Eibtlkhersetzung, published by 
Reiderer, Altdorf, 1771, 8vo ,—SchL 
3 See Burmann’s Hadrianus VI. she Analecta 
historica de Hadriano VI. Papa Romano ; Utrecht, 
1727, 4 to. [This is a collection of historical papers 
relating to the life of this pope Hadrian was of hum- 
ble parentage, but of great attainments in scholastic 
theology ; and therefore had long filled the office of a 
professor at Louvain. He had a natural aversion to 
pomp, extravagance, and luxury, and a very upright 
disposition. He therefore did not grasp the fire and 
sword in order to still the complaints of the Germans, 
but commenced with the reformation of bis own court, 
curtailed his own table, dismissed all superfluous ser- 
vants, and required of the cardinals a more retired 
life, and retrenchment in their expenses. But this was 
so displeasing to the Romans that they not only lam- 
pooned him much during his lifetime, but spoke very 
ill of him after his death. Indeed it has been suspected 
that they were instrumental to his death. So grati- 
fying to the Romish populace was his decease, that the 
night after it took place the front door of his principal 
physician was decorated with a wreath of flowers, sur- 
mounted with the inscription — For the deliverer of 
his country.— Schl. [This pontiff was deeply sensible 
of vast corruption in the Romish church, and he was 
sincerely resolved to reform it as fast as possible. In 
his instructions to his legate to the diet of Nuremberg 
a.d. 1522, he authorized him to say: Scimusinhacsancta 
sede aliquot jam annismultaabominandafuisse, abusus 
in spiritualibus, excessus in mandatis, et omnia denique 
in perversum mutata. Nec mirum si segritudo a capita 
in membra a summis pontificibus in alios inferiores 
proslatos descenderit. Omnes nos (the prelates) et ec- 
clesiastici declmavimus, unusquisque in vias suas, nec 
fuit jam diu, qui faceret bonum, non fuit usque ad 
unum. See Raynald’s Anntiles Eccles. ad ann. 1522, 
sec. 70. — Mur. [See Ranke’s very favourable. estimate 
of Adrian’s character, and his view of the difficulties 
by which this, pope was surrounded, in his History of 
the Popes oJRome > &c. Austin’s transl. v. i. p. 02.— R. 
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decide what ought to be done. 1 For so 
long as the princes of Germany were igno- 
rant of the plans under consideration in 
Saxony for establishing a new church in 
opposition to that of Home, they were pretty 
well united in opposing the pontifical power, 
which they all felt to be excessive ; nor were 
they much troubled about Luther’s contro- 
versy with the pontiff, which they regarded 
merely as a private affair. 

19. The honest pontiff Hadrian, after a 
short reign [of two years and eight months], 
died [September 24th] in the year 1523; 
and was succeeded, on the 1 9 th of X ovember, 
by Clement VII. a man less ingenuous and 
open hearted. 2 By another legate Lorenzo 
Campeggi in the same diet a.d. 1524, Cle- 
ment censured immoderately the lenity of 
the princes in tolerating Luther, at the 
same time craftily suppressing all notice of 
the promise of a reformation made by Ha- 
drian. The emperor seconded the demands 
of Campeggi, requiring by his minister that 
the decree of Worms should be confirmed. 
Overcome by these remonstrances, the prin- 
ces changed indeed the language of the 
decree, but in reality corroborated it. For 
they engaged to enforce the edict of Worms 
to the extent of their power, but at the 
same time renewed their demand for a 
council, and referred all other questions to 
the next diet to be held at Spire. After 
the diet the pontifical legate retired with a 
number of the princes, most of whom were 
l bishops, to Ratisbon ; and from them he 
obtained a promise, that they would enforce 
the edict of Worms in their territories. 

20. While the religious reformation by 
Luther was thus daily gathering strength 
in almost all parts of Europe, two very 
serious evils arose to retard its progress, 
the one internal and the other external. 
Among those whom the Romish bishop had 
excluded from the privileges of his com- 
munity, a pernicious controversy respecting 
the manner in which the body and blood of 
Christ are present in the sacred supper, 
roduced very great disunion. Luther and 
is adherents, while they rejected the dogma 
of the Romish school that the bread and 


1 See Georgius, Gravamina Germamrum adveisus 
sedem Raman, lib. ii. p. 327. [The Gravamina are also 
inserted in Flactus, Catalogus Testium ventatis , No. 
187.— Sahi. 

* See Ziegler’s Historia Chmentis VII. in Schel- 
fcorn’s Ameemtates Hist. Eccles. tom. ii. p. 210, &c. 
[Clement VII. was a kind of Leo X. and was pre- 
viously called Julius de Medicis. He was of a very 
different spirit from Hadrian, was crafty and faithless, 
and made it his great aim through his whole reign to 

advance the interests of the pontifical chair. He there- 

fore took all pains to thwart the designs of the Ger- 

mans in regard to a general council for reforming the 

Abuses of the papal court. See Welch’s Hist, der 

Rimuschen P&oste, 379, &c.— ScM. [See also Ranke ’s 

Hut. the Popes 4 f Rome, v. L p. 98 . — R 


wine are transmuted into the body and 
blood of Christ, yet maintained that persons 
coming to the sacred supper participated 
truly, though in an inexplicable manner, of 
the body and blood of Christ together with 
the bread and the wine. 3 His colleague 
Carlstadt held a different opinion. 4 * * * And 
after him, Ulrich Zwingli much more fully 
and ingeniously maintained in his publi- 
cations that the body and blood of the Lord 
are not present in the holy supper, but that 
the bread and the wine are merely symbols 
or emblems, by which people should be 
excited to commemorate the death of Christ 
and the blessings resulting to us from it. 8 

a Luther denied transubstantiation, that is, a trans- 
mutation of the substance of the bread and wine into 
the flesh and blood of Christ ; yet he held consubstan- 
tiation, that is, a real and corporeal presence of the 
body and blood of Christ in, under, or along with, the 
bread and wine ; so that the sacramental subtan ces 
after consecration, became each of them twofold; 
namely, the bread became both bread and the flesh of 
Christ, and the wine became both wine and the blood 
of Christ. Sometimes however he represented the 
union of the two subtances in each element as con- 
stituting but one substance, just as the union of the ( 
divine and human natures in Christ, still constituted 
but one person. The ubiquity of Christ’s body was an 
obvious consequence of his doctrine, and one which 
he did not hesitate to admit. See Hospinian’s Historia 
Sacramentana , par. ii p. 5, &c.— Mur. 

4 Carlstadt supposed that when Christ said, This 
is my body, he pointed to his body ; so that the affir- 
mation related solely to his real body and not to the 
sacramental bread. His foes charged him with deny- 
ing any kind of presence of Christ in the sacrament, 
even a spiritual or sacramental presence. See Hospi- 
nian, ubi supra , p. 50, See.— Mur. 

5 See Loescher’s Hist Motuum inter Lutheranos et 
Reformatos , par. i. lib i cap. 11 . p. 55 ; and on the 
other side, Scultetus, Annates Evangeln, in Von der 
Hardt’s Hist. Literar. Reformat, p. 74, &c. ; Hospi- 
man [7/zri. Sacs am. par. ii], and the others among 
the Reformed, who give account of the origin and 
progress of the controversy. [The Romish doctrine 
of the real or corporeal presence of Christ in the 
euchanst, which was brought into the church princi- 
pally by the efforts of Paschasius Radbert in the 
ninth century, (see above, p. 312, &c.), but which 
was warmly contested oy Berengarius in the eleventh 
century, (see above, page 380, &c.), and openly denied 
by Wickliffe in the fifteenth (see above, page 498), , 
was too absurd not to engage the attention of the Refor- 
mers. As early as a.d. 1513, Conrad Pelican and , 
Wolfgang Fabricius Capito, in a private interview } 
disclosed to each other their conviction of the absurdity 
of this doctrine. (See Gerdes, Hist . Refmm. tom. i. 
p. 113.) Luther however while he denied the Romish 
doctrine of transubstantiation, yet maintained the real 
presence in the way called consubstantiation. Most 
of the other Reformers, especially in southern Ger- 
many and Switzerland, disbelieved the real or corporeal 
presence of Christ, and maintained only a spiritual 
presence. Yet they did not think it expedient to write 
or preach on the subject, till the public mind should 
be ripe for such a discussion. Indeed they were not 
fully settled in their owm minds what form to give to 
the doctrine, or what interpretation to put upon the 
texts relied on in proof ot the real presence. In the 
month of January, 1524, Zwingli offered to the senate 
of Zurich €7 doctrinal theses; in No. 18 of which he 
declared the eueharist to be not a sacrifice (non esse 
sacrificium), but a commemoration of the sacrifice 
once offered on the cross, and a seal of the redumption 
by Christ (sed 3 acrificii in cruce semel oblati comme- 
morationem et quasi sigillum redemptions per Chris- 
tum). (See Gerdes, ubi sup 1 ) a. Append, p. 223.) 
These theses were cordially adopted by the senate of 
Zurich, and they met the general approbation of the 
Reformed in that vicinity. As early as the year 1521 
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l As this doctrine was embraced by nearly 
all the Swiss, and by not a few divines 
in Upper Germany, and as "Luther and 
his friends on the other hand strenuously 
| contended for his doctrine, a long and 


Cornelius Hone, a learned Dutch jurist, in a letter 
which was privately circulated, explicitly denied the 
corporeal presence and maintained that the word is, 
in the declaration of Christ, This is my body, is 
equivalent to, represents or denotes. ( See the Letter, 
in Gerdes, ubi supra. Append, p. 228 — 240.) This 
letter Zwingli first read in 1524, and approving of it 
perfectly he the next year caused it to bo published. 
In the same year, 1524, Zwingli wrote a letter to a 
friend in which he fully declares his belief that the 
bread and wine were merely emblems or representa- 
tives of Christ's body and blood ; but he charged his 
friend not to make the letter public, lest it should pro- 
duce commotion. The letter however was published 
the next year. At Wittemberg, Carlstadt was the first 
to reject and impugn the doctrine of the real presence. 
After his rebuke from Luther (for destroying the 
altars and images at Wittemberg in 1522), he retired 
to Orlamund not far from Leipsic, and there becoming 
a parish minister, he inveighed against images and the 
mass, and denied the doctrine of the real presence. 
The people fell m with his views to the great dissatis- 
faction of the elector and Luther. Therefore in Aug. 

1524, Luther was sent to reclaim the wandering people. 
At Jena he declaimed against the innovators with 
great warmth. Carlstadt was present, and feeling 
himself injured by this public attack, went to Luther’s 
lodgings and complained of his abuse. Hard words 
were used on both sides. Carlstadt taxed Luther 
with erroneous doctrine, particularly in regard to the 
real presence. Luther challenged him to a public 
controversy on the subject. Carlstadt accepted the 
challenge ; but being soon banished from Saxony, and 
retiring first to Strasburg and then to Basil, it was 
from the last or these places he issued his first publi- 
cation. (See the account of the dispute at Jena, in 
Luther’s works, vol ii. fol. 446, &c. ed. Jena, 1580.) 
Among the tracts here published by Carlstadt, one 
was entitled; On the words of Christ, This is my 
body. He supposed Christ to have pointed to his body 
when he uttered these words, and to have intended to 
indicate that the sacramental bread was an emblem of 
his body. Luther now wrote to the Strasburgers 
against Carlstadt. Capito and Bucer both published 
tracts on the dispute between Luther and Carlstadt, 
endeavouring to exhibit the diiference in doctrine as 
not material, and to stop controversy on the subject. 
But early the next year, 1525, Luther issued his full 
and keen reply to Carlstadt, entitled, Against the ' 
Heavenly Prophets , in two parts CEcolampadius, 
Zwingli, and others in South Germany and Switzer- 
land, viewed (Carlstadt as substantially correct in 
doctrine, but not happy in his statements and reason- 
ings. Zwingli compare^ him to a new recruit who 
did not know how to put on his armour. And as the 
subject of the eucharist was now under discussion, 
and the writings of both Luther and Carlstadt circu- 
lating around them, they deemed it proper to engage in 
the controversy, and endeavour to enlighten and guide 
their people to right conclusions. Both CEcolampadius 
and Zwingli, therefore, published their views of the 
controversy. [In November, 1524, Zwingli first pub- 
lished his opinion on this question in a letter to a 
parish priest at Reutlingen. — R.] And in March, 

1525, Zwingli published his Commentarius de vera et 
falsa Religions ; in which he distinctly but concisely 
stated his views of the eucharist. And in June 
following, he enlarged on that point in his Subsidium 
de Eucharistia. CEcolampadius’s principal publication 
was in the form of a letter addressed to bis friends in 
Swabia, and entitled, “ A Genuine Exposition of the 
Words of our Lord, ‘ This is my body,’ according to 
the most ancient authors.” Zwingli and CEcolampadius 
both maintained the bread and wine to be mere symbols 
or representatives of Christ’s body and blood. But 
they differed as to the interpretation of the words, 
“ This is my body.” Zwingli adopted Hone’s opinion, 
that the word is, is used catachresticaliy for repre- 
'6nts ; but CEcolampadius placed the trope on the 


painful controversy commenced in the year 
1524, which at last, after many fruitless 
attempts at a compromise, produced a 
lamentable schism among those who seceded 
from the papal jurisdiction. 


word body, supposing it to be used motonymically for | 
memorial or emblem of my body. Bugenhagen ol* Wit- | 
temborg, now wrote against Zwingli andCEcolampadius, j 
and Zwingli replied to him In the year 1526, Brentius 
and fourteen other ministers of Swabia replied to 
CEcolampadius, in a work entitled, Syngramma Sue - 
vicum; which was soon translated into German, and 
published with a harsh preface by Luther. CEcolam- 
padius and Zwingli both replied to Luther’s preface. 
Luther now published his sermon against the Enthu- 
siasts, to which Zwingli wrote two letters in reply. 
Martin Bucer also wrote to Brentius and the other 
Swabians, censuring their indiscreet zeal. On the 
other side, Bugenhagen of Wittemberg published a 
letter against Zwingli and the Reformed; to which 
Zwingli and also Michael Cellarius of Augsburg 
replied Conrad Pellican and Leo Juda appeared on 
the side of the Reformed ; and Erasmus, Bilianus, and 
Osiander, on that of the Lutherans. In the year 1527, 
Zwingli addressed a work to Luther entitled, Amira 
Exegesis, id est, Expontio Euckaristice Negofii. And 
about the same time Luther published his very severe 
German work, entitled, “ That the Words of Christ, 

‘ This is my body,* still stand fast, against the 
enthusiastic spirits ” CEcolampadius replied, and also 
Zwingli; the latter, in a German work' entitled, “ That 
the words of Christ, &c. will ever have their ancient 
and only meaning, and that M Luther, in his la-,t 
work, has not substantiated his and the pope’s sense.” 
In this year, Bugenhagen, Pirkheimer, Clichtoviu3, 
and bishop Fisher of England, came out against the Re- 
formed ; but Regius and Billicanus espoused their cause. 
In 1528, Luther published his most methodical work 
on this subject, entitled a Confession of Faith respect- 
ing the Lord’s Supper; to which both CEcolampadius 
and Zwingli replied ; the latter in a long and elaborate 
work, addressed to John elert-or of Saxony and Philip 
landgrave of Hesse. Bucer also replied to it. And 
CEcolampadius wrote to Melancthon, requesting him 
to use efforts for moderating the hostility of the 
Lutherans towards the Reformed, who only claimed 
toleration and brotherly affection. In 1529, several 
letters passed between CEcolampadius and Melancthon. 
The StrasVmrgers and Erasmus also exchanged polemic 
letters on the doctrine. In September of this year, 
Philip landgrave of Hesse, invited the Lutheran and 
Reformed champions to a friendly conference at Mar- 
purg. The Lutherans reluctantly attended, being 
resolved not to make peace with those who should 
deny the real presence, and despairing of convincing 
the Reformed on that subject. Luther, Mv lanctlion, 
and Justus Jonas, from Saxony, Andrew Osiander of 
Nuremberg, Brentius of Halle in Swabia, and Stephen 
Agricola of Augsburg, were present on the side of the 
Lutherans. On the side of the Reformed, Zwingli, 
CEcolampadius, Bucer, and Hedio, attended without 
hesitation. In the discussion, Luther and CEcolam- 
padius were pitted against each, other; and also 
Zwingli and Melancthon. They agreed perfectly on 
fourteen essential artioles of faith, but could not agree 
respecting the real presence. The landgrave wished 
them nevertheless to view each other as brethren. 
Zwingli and his friends heartily consented, but Luther 
refused. In November of this year the Lutheran states 
entered into an alliance, called the league of Smalcald; 
but refused to admit the Strasburgers and the other 
reformed cities and states into it In 1530, the 
Lutherans, the Strasburgers, and also Zwingli, seve- 
rally presented confessions of their faith to the diet of 
Augsburg; all drawn up with moderation and care 
The princes perceived their agreement in all essential 
points, and were disposed to admit the Reformed to 
the league. But Luther and Melancthon opposed it, 
and prevailed, Philip however, landgrave of Hesse, 
entered into a league with the Reformed for mutual 
defence against the papists. And Strasburg, Zunch, 
Basil and Berne formed an alliance for the same pur- 
pose, for fifteen years Tn this year, Melancthon 
published his testimonies from the fathers in favour of 
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21. Unconnected with the Lutheran 
community there arose in the year 1525, 
like a sudden tornado, an innumerable 
multitude of seditious and delirious fanatics 
in various parts of Germany, who declared 
war against the laws and the magistrates, 
and spread rapine, conflagration, and 
slaughter through the community. The 
greatest part of this furious rabble consisted 
of peasants, who were discontented under 
the government of their lords ; and hence 
this calamity has been commonly called the 
war of the peasants. 1 Yet it is manifest 
there were not a few persons of various 
descriptions engaged in it ; some were fana- 
tics, others vicious and idle persons allured 
by the hope of living comfortably on the 
fruits of other people’s labour. This sedi- 
tion at its commencement was altogether of 
a civil nature, as appears from the paper 
published by them ; for these peasants only 
wished to be relieved of some part of their 
burdens and to enjoy greater freedom. 

the real presence ; and (Ecolampadius replied elabo- 
tately in the form of a dialogue. In 1531, Zwingli 
| and CEcolampadius both died; and the Reformed, 
weakened by the loss of these two great men and 
pressed with danger from the papists, against whom 
their Lutheran brethren would not befriend them so 
long as they denied the real presence, began to waver 
and try to swallow the Lutheran creed. Bucer led the 
way, and the Strasburgers followed him The con- 
troversy subsided in a great measure. Yet the Swiss 
and numerous others continued to deny the real cor- 
poreal presence of Christ in the eucharist. It was 
this controversy which produced the division of the 
Protestants into the two great bodies of Lutherans and 
Reformed. See, for the faets here condensed, the 
authors mentioned at the beginning of this note, and 
Schroeckh’s Kirchenges. seitder Reform., vol. i p. 351, 
&c and p. 420, &c.-— Mur. [See Ranke’s account of 
the commencement of this unhappy controversy, Hu>i. 
of the Reform, vol. iii. p. 88, &c ; of the conference at 
Marpurg, p. 189, &c. ; and of Butzer’s (Bucer’s Ger- 
man name) attempt at reconciliation, p. 381, &c. 
Much additional light is cast upon these incidents by 
this candid and philosophic historian. — R. 

1 Such insurrections of the peasants had been 
very common before the time of Luther, as appears 
from numerous examples. Hence the author of the 
Chromcon Danicum , published by Ludewig, Reh- 
qwee Mann script orum, tom. ix. p. 59, calls them the 
common evil ( commune malum). See also p. 80 and 
133. This will not appear strange, if it be recollected 
that the condition of the peasants in most places was 
much more insupportable than at the present day ; and 
that the oppression of many of the barons, prior to the 
reformation, was really intolerable. [In many places 
the peasants were treated as slaves or serfs, and bought 
and sold with the lands to which they were attached. 
And the landlords, the barons, bishops, abbots, and 
priests, were generally disposed to oppress and grind 
their tenants to the utmost. Hence they were perpe- 
tually rebelling in one place or another. Thus a.d. 
1492* the Netherland peasantry appeared in arms to 
the number of 6,000 ; and about the same time, there 
was an insurrection against the abbot of Kempton in 
Swabia. In the bishopric of Spire there was another 
in 1503, and one at Wittemberg in 1514. The next 
year there was one in the Austrian dominions, in 
which 2,000 peasants were slain. It spread into Hun- 
gary and some other countries, 400 pf the nobility and 
gentry were butchered by the insurgents ; and the 
whole number that perished on both sides was esti- 
mated at 70,000. In 1517 there was another on the 
borders of Austria and Croatia. See Seckendorfs 
Comment. JDe Lutheranismo , lib. iL sec. I —Mur. 


Respecting religion there was no great 
dispute. But when the fanatic Thomas 
Munzer, who had before deceived several 
by his fictitious visions and dreams, and 
some other persons of a similar character, 
had joined this irritated multitude, from 
being a civil commotion it became, espe- 
cially in Saxony and Thuringia, a religious 
or holy war. The sentiments however of 
this dissolute and infuriate rabble were very 
different. Some demanded an unintelligible 
freedom from law and the abrogation of all 
lordships ; others only wished to have their 
taxes and their burdens as citizens made 
lighter j others contemplated the formation 
of a new and perfectly pure church and 
pretended to be inspired ; and others again 
were hurried away by their passions "and 
their hatred of the magistrates, but without 
having any very definite object in view. 
Hence though it must be admitted that 
many of them misunderstood Luther’s doc- 
trine concerning Christian liberty, and 
thence took occasion to run wild, yet it is a 
great mistake to ascribe to the influence of 
Luther’s doctrines all the blame of this 
phrensy. Indeed Luther himself sufficiently 
refuted this calumny by publishing books 
expressly against this turbulent faction. 
The storm subsided after the unfortunate 
battle of the peasants with the army of the 
German princes at Mulhausen a.d. 1525, 
in which Munzer was taken prisoner and I 
subjected to capital punishment. 2 


2 Gnodalius, Historia de Seditione Repentina, Vulgi, 
proecipue Rusticorum a.d. 1525, tempore vevrto , per 
l/niversam fere Germamam Exorta, Basil, 1570, 8vo. 
See also Cyprian’s additions to Tenzel's Hist. Reformat. 
tom. ii. p. 331, &c. [This commotion of the peasants 
commenced in the year 1524, and in Swabia where 
some subjects of the spiritual princes, civil dukes, and 
nobles complained of their heavy burdens and feudal 
services, and demanded a relaxation. Their lords 
repulsed them harshly, cast some of them into prison, 
and even put some to death. This enkindled their rage, 
and presently a host of peasants were to be seen in 
Swabia and Franconia, who roamed from one district 
to another and united the disaffected to their standard. 
Their rulers now gave them kind words, but it was too 
late; and they refused to lay down their arms till 
certain articles were conceded to them. Among these 
the first was, the right of electing their own preachers. 
And this was the only article which related to religion. 
They wished for preachers who would have no respect 
of persons. Y et they afterwards dropped this demand. 
They demanded further the abolition of personal sla- 
very. The tithe of produce they were willing to pay ; 
but it must go to the support of the preachers and the 
poor, and to promote the public interests of the people 
and the country. From the tithe of cattle or the lesser 
tithe, they demanded to be made free. They also 
demanded that hunting and fishing should be free in 
the public forests, seas, and rivers, and fhe cutting of 
timber, and required a diminution of the personal ser- 
vices to be rendered to their landlords, and a reduction 
of the fines and penalties imposed, &c. At the same 
time they declared that they would withdraw their 
demands and return to obedience to their lords, if it 
could he shown that their demands were unreasonable ; 
for they were not insensible that the Scriptures required 
obedience to magistrates. [See their own statement of 
their grievances in Luther’s works, ed Jena, 1580, vol. iii. 




22. When this alarming insurrection was 
at its height Frederick the Wise, Elector of 
Saxony, died a.d. 1525. While he lived 
he had been a kind of mediator between the 
Roman pontiff and Luther ; nor would he 
give up the hope that a righteous and 
honourable peace mi^ht finally be established 
between the contending parties, without the 
formation of separate communities under 
different regulations. Hence he did not 
thwart but even favoured Luther’s designs 
of purifying and reforming the church ; yet 
he took little pains to organise and regulate 
the churches in his territories. John his 
brother and successor was of a very different 
character. Being fully satisfied of the truth 
of Luther’s doctrines, and clearly perceiving 
that either those doctrines must be sacrificed 


I fol. Ill, followed by Luther’s comments and exhorta- 
tions to the peasants. — Mur ] They named Luther for 
their arbiter ; and he endeavoured to enlighten them by 
I his sermons and writings. But the rulers themselves 
! were the cause of the spread and prevalence of the 
| insurrection. Fair promises were made to those who 
, would lay down their arms, but the promises were not 
fulfilled; nay, many were violently seized and put to 
death. In this state of things fanatics came among 
them and prompted the irritated multitude to renew 
their first demand, to aim higher, and to wage war 
against the clergy and nobility with the greatest cruelty. 
The most prominent of these fanatics were Thomas 
Munzer and one Pfeiffer, a renouncing Praemonstra- 
tensian monk. Munzer was a friend of those visionaries, 
Nicholas Stork, Mark Stubuer, and Martin Cellarius, 
i who had commenced the disturbances at Wittemberg 
under the patronage of Carlstadt, but who were ex- 
pelled from Wittemberg on Luther’s return thither from 
Wartburg. He had been a preacher at Zwickau and 
at Altstadt, and had clearly shown by his writings and 
his sermons that he was not satisfied with Luther’s 
reformation. (See Loescher’s Stromata , sec. x. p. 218, 
&c.; and Fuesslin’s Beytr'dge, vol. v. p. 136, 410.) He 
wished to abolish all distinctions of rank and all subor- 
dination, and to introduce a perfect equality in society; 
and he believed that Christ himself would soon come 
and set up the heavenly Jerusalem on the earth, in 
which there would be no civil laws, no penalties, no 
burdens imposed. &c. As he met with resistance gene- 
rally in Saxony, he travelled over Thuringia, Franconia, 
and Swabia, as far as the boundaries of Switzerland ; 
and he blew the fire of insurrection everywhere by his 
influence, until it finally burst into a flame. — Schl. 
[Meeting opposition at the south, he returned to the 
north and headed the insurgents of Thuringia, hoping 
for co-operation from those of Swabia. But the Swabian 
insurgents were attacked and slaughtered in their 
several camps to the number, it is said, of 70,000. In 
the mean time those of Thuringia, to the number of 
8,000; were assembled at Mulhausen, with Munzer for 
‘ their prophet and leader. The neighbouring princes 
, offered them capitulation which they refused, relying 
on the assurance of Munzer that God would miracu- 
1 lously destroy their adversaries and preserve them. In 
the battle 4,000 of the peasants (some say more) were 
■ slain. Munzer and Pfeiffer were taken and beheaded. 

Thus ended this war of the peasants in the summer of 
' 1525, in which, according to some, near 130,000 persons 
’ lost their lives. See Seckendorf, Comment, de Lu- 
' tneran. lib. ii. sec. 1. &c.; Schroeckh, Kirchengesch . 

’ seit der Reform, vol. i. p. 339, &c.; and Arnold’s Kir- 
chen-und Ketzer Histone , partii. b.xvi.chap.ii. vol. i. 
p. 626— -630s ed. 1741 . — Mur. [No one In this country 
can well understand.this distressing episode in German 
history who has not read Ranke’s exposition of its 
causes, and his account of its progress and issue, in his 
Hist, of the Reform . vol. ii. p. 202, &c. See also Mrs. 
Sinnett’s Bye-ways of History, Lond. 1847, 2 vols. the 
second volume of which is devoted to the history of this 
insurrection and an exposition of its causes — R. 


or the papal authority be discarded, he 
assumed to himself the entire jurisdiction 
in religious matters, and had no hesitation 
to establish and organise a church totally 
distinct from that of the pontiff. He there- 
fore caused regulations in regard to the 
constitution and government of the churches, 
the form and mode of public worship, the 
official duties and salaries of the clergy, and 
other things connected with the interests of 
religion, to be drawn up by Luther and 
Melancthon, and to be promulgated in 
the year 1527 by his deputies; and he 
likewise took care that pious and competent 
teachers should be placed over all the 
churches, and that unsuitable ones should 
be excluded. His example was soon fol- 
lowed by the other princes and states of 
Germany who had cast off the dominion of 
the Roman pontiff ; so that nearly the same 
institutions as he had introduced were 
adopted by them. This prince may there- 
fore not improperly be considered the second 
parent and founder of the Lutheran church, 
since he it was who gave it salutary regu- 
lations and the supports of law, and sepa- 
rated it wholly from the Romish church. 
But it was from the time of this elector 
John that the dissensions of the German 
princes in regard to religious and ecclesias- 
tical subjects had their commencement, 
having previously been very slight. The 
prudence of Frederick the Wise had kept 
their minds under restraint and in a good 
degree united. But when the various pro- 
ceedings of John made it obvious that he 
designed to separate the churches of his 
territory entirely from the church of Rome, 
instantly the minds of the princes who had 
heretofore moved in tolerable harmony 
became at variance, some preferring the 
old religion of their fathers and others the 
reformed religion. 

23. The patrons of the old religion, 
without much disguise, consulted together 
respecting an attack to be made upon the 
Lutheran party by force of arms. And 
| they would undoubtedly have carried their 
plans into operation, if they had not been 
prevented by the troubled state of Europe. 
The leading men among those who embraced 
the reformed religion, perceiving the designs 
of the other party, began also to consult 
together about forming an alliance among 
themselves. 1 The diet of Spire in 1526, at 

1 The war of the peasants had caused repeated con- 
sultations between the neighbouring princes. And'] 
when the danger from that source began to diminish, 
the indications of a combination among the Catholic 
princes under the countenance of the emperor, led the 
Lutheran princes and states to hold correspondence 
and conventions, and at length to form alliances. In 
the winter of 1526 the elector of Saxony and the land- 
grave of Hesse invited the senate of Nuremberg to meet 
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which Ferdinand the emperor’s brother 
presided, had a more favourable issue for 
the Lutheran cause than could have been 
anticipated. The emperor by his envoys 
required that all contentions respecting 
religious subjects should cease, and that 
the edict of Worms against Luther and 
his associates should be confirmed. But 
many of the princes declared that it was 
not in their power to carry this edict into 
operation, or to pass any definite decisions 
on the subject until a general council duly 
assembled should have examined and judged 
the case; for to such a body it pertained 
to take cognizance of such matters. This 
sentiment prevailed after long and various 
discussions ; and a unanimous resolve was 
passed that a petition should be presented 
to the emperor, urging him to call a free 
council without delay; and that in the mean 
time every one should be at liberty to 
manage the religious concerns of his own 
territory in the manner he saw fit, yet 
under a due sense of his accountability to 
God and to the emperor for the course he 
might pursue. 

24. Nothing could have taken place more 
favourable to the cause of those who deemed 
a religious reformation necessary than this 
decree. For the emperor was so occupied 
and perplexed with his French, Spanish, 
and Italian affairs, that during several years 
he could net give much attention to the 
affairs of Germany, and especially to the 
difficult subject of religion. And if he had 
been able to do something favourable to the 
pontifical interests during the religious 
disputes in Germany, he doubtless lacked 
the inclination. For the Roman pontiff 
Clement VII. after Francis I. the king of 
France had been vanquished, dreading the 
power of the emperor in Italy, entered into 
an alliance with the French and the Vene- 
tians against him ; and this so inflamed the 
| resentment of Charles that he abolished the 
: pontifical authority throughout Spain, made 
war upon the pope in Italy, captured the 
; city of Rome in 1527 by his general Charles 
of Bourbon, besieged the pontiff himself in 
the castle of St. Angelo, and permitted him 
to be treated with much personal abuse and 
indignity. 1 The professors of the reformed 
religion therefore improved this opportunity 

them at Torgau for such a consultation. The senate 
excused itself; but the two princes met on the 4th of 
May. and entered into an alliance for mutual defence, 
j much the same as the league of Smalcald a few years 
after. They also invited other Lutheran states to come 
into this alliance, which was renewed at Magdeburg on 
the 12th of June of the same year. See Seckendorf, 

Comment, de Lutheranit/no, lib. ii. sec. xv. addit. ii. 

Mur. 

* See Robertson's History of Giarles V. vol. ii. (book 
iv.); Sleidan’s Commentar . de Statu Rehg. et Reipubl. 
lib. iv. and others .—Schi. 
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and [the liberty given by] the edict of 
Spire with great advantage for strengthen- 
ing and extending their cause. Some whom 
the fear of punishment had hitherto re- 
strained from attempting any innovations, 
now unhesitatingly banished the old super- 
stition from their territories, and caused 
that system of religion and those forms of 
worship to be introduced which had been 
adopted in Saxony. Others, though they 
did not themselves attempt anything against 
the papal interests, yet gave no molestation 
to those who persuaded their people to re- 
nounce the pontiff ; nor did they oppose the 
assembling in private of such as had with- 
drawn from his allegiance. And all those 
in Germany who had before rejected the 
Romish authority, now carefully employed 
the. liberty afforded them to strengthen 
their cause and to regulate properly their 
religious affairs. During this period Luther 
and his associates, especially those who 
resided with him at Wittemberg, by their 
writings, their preaching, their admonitions, 
and their refutations, added courage to the 
irresolute and imparted light and animation 
to all. 2 

8 It was in this interval, or from a.d. 1526, that the 
elector of Saxony caused the noted visitation of the 
churches throughout his dominions. Luther being 
sick, Melancthon with the aid of two or three civilians 
drew up the instructions to the visiters. The elector's 
territories were divided into four districts, and different 
sets of visiters appointed for each, consisting of one or 
two clergymen and three or more civilians. Luther 
was the clerical visiter for Saxony Proper, and Melanc- 
thon was a visiter for Misnia The visiters were to take 
account of the state of all the parishes, monasteries, 
schools, and cathedrals. They were to examine .into 
the character and conduct of all the clergy, the monks, 
and school teachers, with power to remove improper 
men, to supply vacancies, and to assign and regulate 
the salaries of all. They were also to appoint superin- 
tendents, who were to be competent clergymen, com- 
missioned to examine all young ministers and to watch 
over the clergy within certain limits, to admonish the 
unfaithful, and it they did not reform to report them to 
the civil authorities that the sovereign might call them 
to account or dismiss them as he saw fit. The visiters 
were also to see that schools vere set up in all the 
parishes and provided with competent teachers, to 
assign the salaries of the masters, and to prescribe rules 
and regulations for the schools. They were directed 
not to spare the vicious and profligate, but to deal ten- 
derly with the ignorant, the aged, and infirm, and such 
as laboured under honest prejudices. They must cause 
the true faith and sound practical religion to be every- 
where preached ; and if they found any who conscien- 
tiously desired other preaching, they were to afford 
them every facility to remove to places where they 
could enjoy it. Similar visitations were instituted by 
other Lutheran princes. On his return from this visi- 
tation Luther was so impressed with the ignorance of 
both the clergy and laity in a large part of the country, 
that he sat down to write his catechisms for their use. 
See an account of this visitation in Seckendorf’s Cjtti- 

ment. de Lutherams. lib ii. sec. xxxvi. xxxvii. p. 100 

1 08 — Mur . [It was at the very commencement of this 
favourable interval, or immediately after the Diet of 
Spire, that the enterprising Landgrave of Hesse effected 
the reformation of his principality, and was the first to 
constitute a national church in conformity with the 
newly recovered doctrines, under the guidance of 
Francis Lambert. The Hessian church constitution, 
which was organized and established so early as October 
1526. is a very remarkable one, not only as being the 
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25. This tranquillity was interrupted by 1 
' the second diet of Spire in 1529, which the 
emperor called in the spring after settling 
in some measure the disquieted affairs of 
his empire, and coming to a compromise with 
the pontiff Clement VII. For a decree was 
passed by a majority, by which the power 
granted three years before to every prince 
to regulate religious matters in his own 
territories as he saw fit until the meeting of 
a general council, was revoked; and all 
, changes in the public religion were declared 
to be unlawful until the decision of the 
council should take place. This decree 
! could not fail to appear grievous and insup- 
1 portable to the Elector of Saxony, the 
Landgrave of Hesse, and the other patrons 
of the Reformation. For no one could be 
so ignorant as not to know that the pro- 
mises of a council to be soon assembled, 

I were intended only to soothe their feelings ; 

I and that anything could be sooner obtained 
| of the Roman pontiff than a legitimate and 
free council. Therefore when they found 
that their arguments and reasonings made 
no impression upon Ferdinand, the empe- 
ror’s brother who presided in the diet, and 
upon the adherents to the old religion who 
were guided by the pontifical legate, they 
publicly remonstrated against this decree, 
or, in the language of the jurists, they pro- 
tested against it on the 19th of April and 
appealed to the emperor and to a future 
council. Hence originated the name of 
Protestants, borne from this time onward 
by those who have forsaken the communion 
of the Roman pontiff. 1 


fir 4 which emanated from the Reformation, but still j 
more so, as being based on the most popular principles. I 
In its foundation it was congregational, but its super- I 
structure was presbyterian ; and that too of a freer and 
more scriptural type than what was afterwards esta- 
blished by Calvin in Geneva. Both it and its founder, 
Lambert, deserve to be better known than they are in 
this country. — R. 

i The princes and states which joined in this protest 
were, the elector John of Saxony, the margrave George 
of Brandenburg, Onolzbach and Culmbach, the dukes 
| Ernest and Francis of Luneburg, the landgrave Philip 
of Hesse, "Wolfgang prince of Anhalt, and fourteen 
j imperial cities — namely, Strasburg, TJlm, Nuremberg, 
Constance, Reutlingen, Windsheim, Memmingen, Lin- 
1 dau, Kempten, Heilbron, Isny, Weissenburg, Nordlin- 
' gen and St. Gall They appealed to the emperor, to a 
future general or free council of the German nation, 
and lastly to every impartial judge. For they believed 
that a majority of votes in a met could decide a secular 
question, but not a spiritual or religious question. They 
appealed to the emperor, not as recognising him as their 
judge in a matter of religion, but merely that he might 
allow their appeal to a council to be valid. 1 And they 
subjoined the appeal to a council because, according to 
the ecclesiastical law of Germany, religious controver- 
sies are not to be decided by decrees of a diet, but by a 
national council. We may also here remark that this 
was not the first protest ; hut that in the year 1523, at 
the diet of Nuremberg, the elector of Saxony and the 
evangelical dukes and imperial cities protested against 
the decree of the diet. See Walch’s Biss. Bistorica de 
Liberia Imperii Cioitatibus a pace Religionis nunquam 
exclusis, Gotting. 1755, 4to. — Schl. 


26. The protectors of the reformed 
churches, or the Protestant princes as they 
were called, immediately despatched envoys 
to the emperor then on his way from Spain 
to Italy, to acquaint him with the stand 
they had taken at the diet of Spire. Rut 
these envoys fulfilling their commission in 
a manly style, and daring to manifest the 
same firmness as those who sent them, were 
put under arrest by order of the emperor 
and were held in that situation for a num- 
ber of days. The princes anxious for the 
Reformation, on learning this fact, concluded 
that their own safety depended wholly on 
their union and their power to defend 
themselves ; and therefore they held several 
conventions at Rothach, Schwabach, Nu- 
remberg, Smalcald, and other places, for 
the purpose of entering into a closer alliance 
for repelling the attacks of their enemies. 
But nothing definite was agreed upon, in 
consequence of the diversity of their opi- 
nions and views. 2 

27* Among the hinderances to a cordial 
union among those who withdrew from the 
Romish church, the greatest was the dis- 
agreement between the Saxon and Helvetic 
reformers respecting the Lord’s Supper. 
Hence in order to bring this controversy 
to a close, Philip landgrave of Hesse ap- 
pointed a conference between Luther and 
Zwingli and some other principal doctors 
of both parties, to be held at Marpurg in 
1 529, with a view to a compromise. But this 
truly magnanimous prince, as he was pro- 
perly styled, was disappointed in his expec- 
tations. The assembled theologians disputed 
in presence of the landgrave four days, or 
from the first day of October till the fourth, 
and particularly Luther with CEcolampadius 
and Melancthon with Zwingli, on the various 
allegations against the Helvetians. For 
Zwingli was regarded by the Saxons as not 
only teaching filsely respecting the Lord’s 
Supper, but as holding erroneous views 
respecting the divinity of the Saviour, the 
efficacy of the divine word, original sin, 
and some other subjects. Zwingli and his 
companions replied to these accusations in 
such a manner as to satisfy Luther in 
regard to most of them. Rut the disagree 
ment respecting the Lord’s Supper could 
not be at all removed, both parties^ firmly 
persisting in their respective opinions. 3 

* See Salig’s History of the Augsburg Confession , 
written in German, voi. i. book ii. chap. i. p. 128 ; but 
especially Muller’s Historie von der Evangelischcn 
St'dnde Protestation gegen den Speyerschen Reichsab- 
sehied von 1529, Appellation , &c. Jepa, 1705, 4to. 

3 Lcescher’s Historia Motuwm inter Lutheranos et 
Reformatos, tom. i. lib. i. cap. vi. p. 143, &c.; Bollin- 
ger's Historia Colloqnii Marpurgensis , in Fueslin’s 
Beytrdge zur Schweitzer. Reformat. Geschichte , vol 
jiii p. 156; also Fueslin’s Preface, p. 80; Scultetus, 
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The only advantage therefore derived from 
the conference was, that the parties entered 
into a kind of truce, and depended on God 
and the influence of time to heal the dis- 
sension. 

28. The ministers of the churches which 
embraced the doctrines of Luther were 
preparing a new embassy to the emperor, 
when it was announced that he was coming 
into Germany, and intended to examine 
and decide the controversies respecting re- 
ligion at the diet to be held at Augsburg. 
For the emperor, after learning the opi- 
nions of wise men respecting the momentous 
business, bad become softened down in his 
feelings, and had laboured with great earn- 
estness first at Bologna to persuade the 
pontiff of the necessity of calling a council. 
But being utterly unable to prevail, and 
the pontiff urging in return that it was the 
emperor’s duty to succour the church, and 
to punish without delay the perverse faction 
of the heretics, he came to the conclusion 
that it would be unjust and a violation of 
the imperial laws of Germany, to condemn 
worthy citizens unheard and to make war 
upon them. At that time there was not 
extant any good formula of the religion 
| professed by Luther and his friends, from 
which might be learned clearly what were 
their views on religious subjects, and what 
the grounds of their opposition to the Ro- 
man pontiffs ; and as the approaching so- 
lemn investigation of the whole subject 
rendered such a paper exceedingly neces- 
sary, John the elector of Saxony directed 
Luther and some other of the most eminent 
doctors, to draw up a brief summary of 
the doctrines of the reformed religion. 
Luther conceived that the seventeen arti- 
cles agreed to in the convention at Schwa- 
bach in the year 1529, were sufficient ; and 
accordingly he exhibited them to the elector 
at Torgau, whence they were called the 
Articles of Torgau. 1 From these articles 
as the basis, Philip Melancthon by order 
and authority of the princes drew up and 

AnnaXes Reformat, ad ann. 1529 ; Hospinian's Historia 
sacrament aria, par. il. p. 72, &c. [See above, p. 5T7 
note 5. Hospinian's History contains (par. ii. p. 12s! 
&c. ed. Geneva, 1681) the whole proceedings of the 
conference by Rodolph Collin, a schoolmaster of Zurich 
who attended Zwingle to Marpurg, took minutes of all 
the discussions, and then drew them out into a regular 
account ; likewise accounts of this conference, given in 
private letters to their friends, by Melancthon (p 132 
134 h by Luther (p. 135), by (Ecolampadius (p. 
h J ? ucer 1 38 L , also a re Pbr of the minis- 

ters of Zurich a.d. 1544, to false reports respecting the 
conference.— Mur. 6 

1 Sye Heumann's Dixs. de Herniate Augmtance Con - 
■2"’ 1 “ t . h ® Syltoge Dissert. Theologicar, tom. i. p. 14, 
mnei l- Histone vmd, Emng . Stande, &c and 

most of the historians of the Reformation and of the 
lX bUrg r C v nfes S on 7 - r?or instance, Walch’s Intro- 
sec ^^9 ^ Ccies ‘ lib. i. c. iii. 


put into more free and agreeable language, 
partly at Coburg and partly at Augsburg, 
holding consultation all the while with 
Luther, that confession of faith which is 
called the Augsburg Confession. 8 

29. During these transactions there was 
scarcely any part of Europe on which the 
light of the religious reformation by Luther 
did not shed its radiance, and likewise 
animate with the hope of regaining its 
liberty. Some of the more important coun- 
tries also had now openly rejected the Ro- 
mish institutions and laws. The Romish 
bishop therefore had sufficient reason to 
represent to the emperor the necessity of 
hastening the destruction of the factious 
people, and to fear the overthrow of his 
whole empire. Not long after the com- 
mencement of Luther’s attack upon the 
Romish church, Olaus Petri a disciple of 
Luther first imbued the Swedes with a 
knowledge of the truth. His efforts were 
nobly seconded by Gustavus Vasa, whom 
the Swedes, after expelling Christiern king 
of Denmark, had created king [a.d. 1523 
— 1561] and who was a heroic prince and 
very zealous for the public good. He had 
been in exile while Christiern was laying 
waste his country, and had acquired at 
Lubec some knowledge of the Lutheran 
religion, which he considered not only as 
the true religion of the Scriptures but alsc 
as salutary for Sweden in its present state. 
That he might not appear to do anything 
rashly, while the minds of the people were 
distracted between the old religion and the 
new, and not to depart from the principles 
of the Lutheran religion, he determined to 
proceed gradually and with caution. He 
therefore first invited learned men from 
Germany who were competent teachers, 
and directed them to instruct the people 
in a knowledge of the Bible; and he 
caused the Holy Scriptures as translated 
by Olaus Petri to be published and disse- 
| minated. He next in the year 1526 di- 
rected this translator of the Swedish Bible, 
to hold a public discussion on religious 
subjects at Upsal with Peter Gallius a stre- 
nuous defender of popery. And Gallius 
being vanquished in the discussion, he at 
length in the assembly of the states at 
Westeras a.d. 1527, so powerfully and ju- 

8 On. the whole of the previous history of the Refor- 
mation up to the close of the diet at Augsburg, the 
reader should consult Merle D’Aubigne’s Hist, of the 
Reformation , whose fourth or last published volume 
closes the narrative of the German Reiormation with this 
diet. See also on the Diet and Confession of Augsburg, 
Ranke’s admirable account, in his Hut. of the Reforma- 
tion, vol. iii. p. 254, &c. The Confession itself may be 
seen m any of the collections of the symbolical books 
o? Lutheran or Evangelical (t. e. the modern Prus- 
1 sian) church by Walch.Tittmann, Hase, and others — R 
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diciousiy recommended the reformed reli- 
gion of Luther to the representatives of the 
nation, that after long discussions and stre- 
nuous opposition from the bishops, it was 
harmoniously decreed that the reformed 
religion should be introduced. This deci- 
sion was the effect especially of the firmness 
and resolution of the king ; who declared 
p.ublicly that he would rather resign his 
crown and retire from the kingdom, than 
rule over a people subjected to the laws 
and the authority of the Roman pontiff, 
and more obedient to their bishops than to 
their king. 1 From this time onward there- 
fore the whole power of the Roman pontiffs 
among the Swedes was entirely prostrate. 

30. Christian II. commonly called Chris- 
tiern, king of Denmark [a.d. 1513 — 1523], 
who was either from natural temperament 
or from the influence of bad counsels an 
oppressive and cruel monarch, endeavoured 
to imbue the Danes with a knowledge of 
the Lutheran religion as early as the year 
1521. For he first invited Martin Reyn- 
hard a disciple of Carlstadt from Saxony 
in the year 1520, and made him professor 
of theology at Copenhagen; and on his 
leaving the kingdom in 1521 he invited 
Carlstadt himself to Denmark, who how- 
ever soon returned to Germany. The king 
even invited Luther to come to Denmark 
but without success, and he adopted other 
measures calculated to subvert the autho- 
rity of the Roman pontiff in his territories. 
But in all this Christiern was not actuated 
by zeal for true religion, but by the desire 
of increasing his own power and grandeur. 
kt least it seems evident from his conduct 
chat he patronised the Lutheran religion in 
order to obtain by it absolute dominion, 
and to wrest from the bishops their posses- 
sions and their power. 2 But his projects 
were unsuccessful. For the different orders 
of the realm conspired against him in 1523, 
and deposed and banished him from the 
kingdom on account of his various acts of 
cruelty and oppression, and particularly 
for his attempts to destroy the liberties of 
Denmark and to abolish the established 
religion. 3 In place of him Frederic duke 


1 Baaz, Inventarinm Eccl. Sueo- Gothorum, Linco- 
ping, 164*2, 4to, Scultetus, Annales Evangelii renovati ; 
in Von der Hardt’s Historic liter . Reformat, pars. v. 
p. 83 and 110, &c. ; Raynal’s Anecdotes Histor. polU 
tiques ■, militaires, tom. i. par. ii. p. 1, &c. and others. 
[Gerdes, Historic Reformation^, tom. iii. p. 277, &c. 
Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch . seit der Reform, vol. ii. p. 3, 
&c. — Mur. 

* See Gramm’s Diss.de Reformations Denies a Chris - 
tierno tentata ; in tom. iii Scriptor . Societ, sci mliar. 
Hafniensis, p. 1 — 90. 

3 See the causes which induced the states of Den- 
mark to renounce subjection to king Christiern, in 
Ludewig^ Reliquiae Munmciiptor. tom. v. p. 315, &c. 

where tbo&t states thus express themselves, p. 321 


of Holstein and Sleswick, uncle to Chris- 
tiern, was called to the throne. 

31. This Frederic the successor of Chris- 
tieru [a.d. 1523 — 1533] proceeded with 
more prudence and moderation. He per- 
mitted George Johanson [Johannis], Jo. 
Tausan, and others publicly to preach in 
the realm the doctrines they had learned 
from Luther: 4 but he did not venture to 
change the ancient government and consti- 
tution of the church. He moreover greatly 
aided the progress of the reformed religion, 
by procuring a decree of the senate at the 
diet of Odensee a.d. 1527, by which the 
citizens were left at liberty either to con- 
tinue in the old religion or to embrace the 
new. For under the protection of this 
decree the preachers of the reformed reli- 
gion discharged their functions with so 
much success, that the greatest part of the 
Danes at length abandoned the Roman 
pontiff. Yet the glory of delivering Den- 
mark altogether from the Roman bondage 
was reserved for Christian III. [a.d. 1534 
— 1559], a king of distinguished piety and 
prudence. For after stripping the bishops 
of their odious power, and restoring to 
their rightful owners a great part of the 
ossessions which the church had got into 
er hands by base arts, he called John 
Bugenhagen from Wittemberg, and with 
his aid regulated the religious affairs of the 
whole realm in an enlightened and judi- 
cious manner; and then in the assembly 
of the states at Odensee in 1539, persuaded 


Lutherans hseresis pullulatores contra jus pietatemque, 
in regnum nostrum Catholicum introduxit, Doctorem 
Carolostadium, fortissimum Lutheri athletam, enutri- 
vit. [The grounds of the Reformation were much the 
same in Denmark as in Sweden. The interests of the 
state demanded a depression of the clergy. Denmark 
was an elective monarchy ; and the power of the kings 
was greatly limited by the council of the state, which 
consisted partly of clergymen and partly of civilians 
The civil counsellors were from the highest nobility, 
the clerical were archbishops and bishops. The reve- 
nues of the kings were small, and the clergy were in 
possession of the most important castles and fortresses. 
Hence there was constant jealousy between the nobility 
and the clergy, and the former wished to see the latter 
humbled. Christiern so dexterously availed himself 
of this jealousy, that by it he stripped the clergy of 
their power, and introduced the Reformation into the 
kingdom. He forcibly took from the papal preacher 
of indulgences, Arcimbold, a large sum of money col- 
lected by the sale of indulgences ; and he caused a 
Danish translation of the New Testament to be made. 
After his deposition he heard Luther preach in Gei 
many with great pleasure ; yet as he was hoping for 
succour from Charles V. he did not openly profess the 
Lutheran doctrines. But his queen Isabella, sister to 
the emperor Charles V. professed it and died in it with 
great constancy in the year 1525.— Schl, [Ranke re- 
presents Christiern as an adherent of Luther up to the 
eve of the Diet at Augsburg, when he met the emperoi 
at Innsbruck, and returned to popery in order tc 
secure the imperial countenance and support. Hist, q, 
the Reform, vol. iii. p 257. — R. 

4 See Mbller, Cimbna literata , tom. ii. p. 886, &c. 
Olivarius, Vita Pauli Elice, p. 108, &c. ; Pont oppidan ’ f 
Annales eccles. Danicee , tom. iii. p. 139, &c. 
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the chiefs of the nation to sanction the be- 
gun reformation in religion. 1 

32 In regard to the Reformation how- 
ever both in Sweden and Denmark, we 
should carefully discriminate between a 
reformation or change of religion, and a 
reformation of the bishops; two things 
nearly related indeed, yet so distinct that 
either may exist without the other. For 
the religion of a people might be reformed, 
while the rank and power of the bishops 
remained the same; and on the other hand, 
the bishops might be deprived of a portion 
of their wealth and authority, and yet the 
old religion be retained. In the reforma- 
tion of religion and worship [in these 
countries] there was nothing that deserved 
censure, for no violence or imposition was 
practised, but everything was done in a 
• reasonable and religious manner. But in 
the reformation of the bishops and clergy, 
there appears to have been something de- 
1 fective. For violent measures were adopted; 

and the bishops, against their wills and 
1 their efforts to the contrary, were deprived 
of their honours, prerogatives, and posses- 
sions. Yet this reformation of the clergy 
in both those northern kingdoms was not 
a religious, but a mere civil and secular 
transaction ; and it was so necessary that 
it must have been undertaken, if no Luther 
had arisen. For the bishops had by cor- 
rupt artifices got possession of so much 
wealth, so many castles, such revenues, 
and so great authority, that they were far 
| more powerful than the kings, and were 
j able to govern the whole realm at their 
! pleasure; indeed they had appropriated to 
themselves a large portion of the patri- 
mony of the kings and of the public reve- 
nues. Such therefore was the state both 
of the Danish and the Swedish common- 
wealths in the time of Luther, that either 
the bishops who shamefully abused their 
riches, prerogatives, and honours, must be 
divested of the hi<jh rank they held in the 
state, and he deprived of a large portion of 
their ill-gotten wealth ; or the ruin of those 
kingdoms, the irreparable detriment of the 
public safety and tranquillity, and the sink- 
ing of their kings into contempt with an 

, 1 Pontoppid&n*s Cmdse History qf the Reformation 
m Denmark , written in Danish, Lubec, 1734, 8vo, and 
Ms Annales eedesice Danica, tom. ii. p, 793, &e. tom. 
ui. p. 1, &ev; Mvt^Uus, De Reformations, religions in 
vmnis Danias regiombus et potissvmum in Cimbria ; 
in ms Dissert. Historico- Theologicce, p. 24, &c. Kiel, 
1715, 4 to. [Also Gerdes, Historic t Reformations, tom. 
'I 1 * ■ P* 338, &c. ; Schroeckh’s Kh cheng esch, seit der 
Reform, voL ii. p. 59, &c. A still better account may 
be expected m the Ecclesiastical History of Denmark, 
now preparing, and partially published by Fr. Hunter, 
bishop of Seeland .—Mur. [It is entitled, Eire hen- 
geichichte von Danemark und Norwegeri , Leip. 1823-33, 
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utter inability to protect the people, must 
have been anticipated. 

33. In France, Margaret [born 1432, 
died 1549] queen of Navarre and sister to 
Francis I. king of France, the perpetual 
enemy and rival of Charles V. was pleased 
with the light of the reformed religion; 
and hence several pious men well acquainted 
with the Scriptures and sustained by her 
protection, ventured to teach this religion 
and to form religious societies in various 
places. It appears from documents of un- 
questionable authority that as early as the 
year 1523, there were in most of the pro- 
vinces of France a multitude of persons 
opposed to the principles and the laws of 
the Romish church ; and among them were 
men of high character and even prelates. 
As this number continually increased, and 
as religious commotions took place here 
and there, the king and the magistrates 
protected the ancient religion by the sword 
and by penal inflictions, and a large num- 
ber of pious and good persons were cruelly 
put to death. 2 But this cruelty advanced 

2 SeeBeza’s Histoire des Eglises Reformees de France , 
tom. i livr. i. p. 5, &c. ; Benoit’s Histoire de l’ Edit 
de Nantes , tome i livr. i. p. 6, &c ; Salig’s Histone 
der J ugsburg ischen Confession, vol. ii. p. ISO, &c. and 
others. [Gerdes, Hist. Reform, tom. iv. p. 1, &c 
Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. seit der Reformat . vol. ii. 
p. 208, &c. -“France was the first country, where the 
reformation which commenced in Germany and Swit- 
zerland, very soon and under the severest oppressions 
found many adherents. No country seems to have 
been so long and so well prepared for it as this ; and 
yet here it _ met the most violent opposition, and no- 
where was it later before it obtained legal toleration. 
Nowhere did it occasion such streams of blood to 
flow, nowhere give birth to such dreadful and deadly 
civil wars. And no where have state policy, court 
intrigue, political parties, and the ambition of great- 
ness, had so powerful an influence on the progress and 
fortunes of the Reformation, as in France/' - Schroeckh. 
The friendship of Francis I. to the sciences, and his 
attachment and generosity to learned men induced 
many persons of genius who were favourable to the 
Reformation to take up their residence in France: and 
thus the writings of the Reformers, which were in 
general better compositions than the books of the pa, 
pists, were introduced extensively into France, and 
were there eagerly read ; and by these writings such 
as had before taken no part in the religious contests, 
were convinced of the necessity of a reformation, and 
| brought to desire it. The university of Paris indeed 
had already m 1521 declared expressly against Luther 
bis writings. (See the Determinatio Facultat. 
Jheol. Farts, .super doctnna Lulherana ; in Gerdes, 
Hist. Reform, tom. iv. Append. No. ii. p. 10, 11.) Yet 
the doctrine of Luther and Melancthon from the first 
had many friends in France ; indeed, there was a time 
when Francis L to gratify the wishes of his sister, 
Queen Margaret, was disposed to invite Melancthon to 
take up Ms residence in France. The first movement 
with a direct view to produce a reformation was at 
Meaux, where the devout and learned bishop William 
Brissonet gave support and protection to James le Fevre, 
William Farrell, and Gerard Roussel, and permitted 
them openly to preach against the old superstitions and 
abuses of the Romish church, and to gather a small 
congregation. But as soon as the thing became ex- 
tensively known, the parliament in the year 1533 
ordered a rigorous investigation of the subject. John 
le Uerc, a woollen-spinner, but who had become a 
FiT+m*™! 0 th 1 e £ ew con gregation at Meaux, published 
m this year a letter against indulgences m which the 
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rather than retarded the progress of the 
new religion. The friends of reformation 
however in France experienced various for- 
tunes, sometimes adverse and sometimes 
tolerable, during the reign of Francis I. 
[a.d. 1515 — 1547]. For the king, being 
either of no religion or of a dubious one, 
-jonducted himself towards them just as his 
jwn advantage or state policy seemed to 
'equire. When he wished to conciliate the 
food-will of the German Protestants, and by 
.hem inflict a wound upon his enemy Charles 
V. he was mild, humane, and equitable 
owards them ; but on a change of circum- 
stances, he assumed a different character and 
showed himself implacable towards them. 

34. The other countries of Europe did 


tope was represented as Antichrist. He was therefore 
teaten with rods, branded with a hot iron, and banished, 

‘ md afterwards died a martyr at Metz. The congre- 
gation were dispersed all over France. Brissonet, ter- 
ified by the resentment of the king, drew back, and 
iow condemned the doctrines he had hitherto approved. 
«'arrell went to Switzerland, reformed Mumpelgard, 
md adhered firmly to the reformed doctrines till his 
leath. Le Fevre and Roussel betook themselves to 
Navarre to Queen Margaret, where they did not in- 
leed openly break with the Romish church, yet greatly 
tromoted the spread of pure doctrine. In the mean 
.ime, the reformed party multiplied exceedingly in 
3 earn and Guienne, through the protection of Marga- 
ret. Francis therefore being prompted by the bishops 
ent for this queen, and rebuked her for suffering these 
nnovations to take place. She promised him she would 
;o no farther in this thing, provided the following con- 
cessions were granted her: 1st, That no mass should 
| »e said unless there were persons to receive the eucha- 
ist. 2d, That the elevation of the host should cease, 
id, The worship of it also. 4th, That the eucharist 
.hould be administered in both kinds. 5th, That in 
che mass there should be no mention made of Mary and 
r, he saints. .6th, That common, ordinary bread should 
ie taken, broken, and distributed. And 7th, That the 
iriests should not be compelled to a life of celibacy. 
*ut these propositions were rejected ; and the preachers 
he had brought with her to Paris were thrown into 
trison, and with great difficulty, at s her intercession, set 
it liberty. At last cardinal Tournon so far wrought 
ipon the king by his fierce persecuting zeaj, that he 
trictly commanded his sister to avoid all innovations 
.* i religious matters ; and notwithstanding the interces- 
ion of the Protestant princes of Germany, he caused 
he evangelical to be punished in the most cruel man- 
ler. Gallows were erected and the flames kindled 
ig-instthe professors of the reformed doctrine; and 
i et they were so far from being exterminated that their 
.umber increased continually. The persecution became 
till heavier in the year 1534, when some inconsiderate 
•ersons in their rash zeal posted up satirical papers 
gainst the popish mass in various places, and even on 
he royal palace. The blood of the unhappy Protestants 
iow smoked till the death of the king. Especially the 
lonest Waldensians in the mountains of Provence, at 
Merindol and Cabneres, became the victims of a most 
cruel persecution. Merindol was destroyed, and its 
i inhabitants, who had chiefly taken refuge at Cabrieres, 
were either butchered, or burned alive, or sent to the 
galleys. Cardinal Tournon was the instigator, and 
Oppeda the president of the parliament of ALx was the 
chief actor in the bloody scene. Yet all was done with 
the consent of the king ; though in the end he could 
not approve of all that had taken place, but execrated 
this worse than barbarian deed, and on his deathbed 
enjoined upon Ms successor to subject it to an investi- 
gation.— Scht. f On the early portion of the history of 
the Reformation In France the most accessible work is 
Merle D’AubignS’s Hist, of the Reformation, in the 
third volume of which he treats of this branch of the 
history from 500 to 1526.— R, 
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not exhibit so many and so clear indications 
of a defection from the Romish institutions 
and customs, prior to the presentation of 
the confession of Augsburg. And yet it 
can be proved by the most credible testi- 
monies, that Spain, 1 Hungary, 2 Bohemia, 3 

1 The emperor Charles V. being king of Spain, and 
carrying on extensive wars in Italy, Germany, and 
Spain, his Spanish and German subjects of all ranks 
and professions were necessarily brought into close 
contact. Many Spanish officers and soldiers and also 
statesmen and theologians of course learned something 
of the reformed religion, and not a few of them em 
braced it. Yet the rigours of the Inquisition and the 
complete ascendancy of popery in Spain, induced the 
evangelical Spaniards for a long time either to conceal 
their religious sentiments or to propagate them in the 
most covert manner. Yet before the year 1550, the 
Protestants had become so numerous in Spain that they 
ventured to appear openly. They could number a great 
many persons of distinction, and had increased so 
rapidly that it seemed as if the whole nation would soon 
embrace the reformed religion. But the Catholics 
taking the alarm, a most violent persecution ensued, 
which raged till not a heretic dared to show his head 
m that country. See Michael Geddes, Martyrology oj 
Protestants in Spain , in his Miscellaneous Tiacts, vol. 
i. p. 545, &c. and Latin, in Moslieun’s Dissert. Hist. 
Ecrles. vol i. p. 663, &c.; Gonsalvus [or Gonzalez de 
Montes], Relatio de Martyribus Protestantmm in 11 is - 
pania, in Gerdes’s Miscellanea Growing, tom. iv. p. 
681, &c.; and Schroeckh's Kirchengesch. seit der Re- 
form. vol. li. p. 791, &c. — Mur. [These earlier autho- 
rities are now superseded by M‘Crie’s History of the 
Progress and Suppression of the Reformation in Spain, 
Edin 1829.— R. 

8 Hungary is one of the countries which early 
received some light from the Reformation, but in which 
it was resisted so strenuously that it never absolutely 
triumphed, and never became the religion of the state. 
As early as 1522, several Hungarians educated at Wit- 
temberg introduced the Lutheran doctrines into their 
native country. These doctrines spread rapidly, and 
other Hungarians trained in the school of Luther be- 
came successful preachers to their countrymen. But 
persecution commenced in 1525, and was renewed from 
time to time with such success as nearly to destroy the 
reformed churches. There were some Moravians or 
Hussites in the country before the time of Luther, and 
likewise some Waldensians. Mary, widow of Lewis II. 
and sister to Charles V. was friendly to the Lutherans ; 
and she checked the persecuting zeal of king Ferdi- 
nand, who was her brother. In the year 1530 five free 
cities in the northern part of Hungary declared for 
Lutheranism, and presented a confession of their faith 
to the king. The next year Matthias Devay, the Luther 
of Hungary, began his career. The most rapid in- 
crease of the reformed was about the year 1550. In the 
year 1555 the five above-named free cities, and also 
twelve market towns in the county of Zipf, with & few 
towns in Lower Hungary and several noblemen, ob- 
tained liberty to practise the reformed religion. See 
Schroeckh, ubi supra, vol. ii. p. 723, &c. — Mur. 

* As early as the year 1519 the Hussites m Bohemia 
opened a friendly correspondence with Martin Luther, 
and exhorted him to persevere in the good work, 
assuring him there were very many in Bohemia who 
prayed night and day for the success of his cause. 
(Luther’s Lat, Works, ed. Jena, tom. i. p. 366, &c.) 
The intercourse continued free, and was salutary both 
to the Bohemians and the Lutherans till the year 1525, 
when it was suspended for ten years in consequence of 
some slanderous reports respecting Luther propagated 
in Bohemia. But in 1535 the intercourse was renewed, 
evangelical doctrines spread in the country, and the 
Hussites corrected their former creed without entirely 
abandoning it. The evangelical were divided among 
themselves and were exposed to persecution, yet they 
multiplied greatly and finally obtained free toleration. 
See Regenvolscius [or Wengierski], Systema Histonco- 
Chronolog. Ecclesiar. Hlavonicar. lib. i. cap. ix. p. 54. 
&c.; and Eisner’s Brevis Conspectus Doctiince Fra 
trum JSosmorum, in Gerdes, Miscellanea Groning. tom. 
vi. par. i. p. 381, &c. — Mur. 
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Britain , 1 Poland , 3 and the Netherlands , 3 to the doctrines inculcated by Luther, 
now abounded in great numbers of friends some of whom repaired to Wittemberg, 

— for the sake of enjoying the instructions 

l In England, the Wickliffites, though obliged to - . ^a e nn . p ^ 

keep concealed, had not been exterminated by 150 so g reat a master ana guiae. home or ( 
years' persecution. Luther's writings were early these countries afterwards made themselves , 
brought into England, and there read with avidity, wholly free from the Romish yoke i in 
This quickened persecution, and six men and one J . J K . . 

woman were burned at the stake in Coventry on Others, numerous Congregations arose which 
Passion Week, a. d. 1519. in 1522, king Henry v in. rejected the decrees of the pontiff, and, 

wrote a confutation of Luth.er*s doctrines, but to no , pvistpd dnwu tn th<* Tvrp^pnt 

purpose Bilney, Latimer, and others at Cambridge, Which have existed. QOWH XO tne present 
formed a society which read and circulated Luther's times, though amid various molestations ; 

^h^ationoflhe S T^Jment whfch he in °*ers, the most cruel persecutions and 
printed at Antwerp and circulated in England in 


i inhuman laws after a short time extin- i 


1526. The next year, king Henry began to question cr Uls h e( l the knowledge of the reformed 

the legality of his marriage with his brother s widow, ° . , • i r j n „A 

and proceeded to solicit from the pope a divorce. The religion, which had been obtained and 
negotiation was protracted till the king was out of all widely circulated. It may be unhesita- 1 

patience, and he proceeded without the pope’s consent . i Q<;S!prfp j t u p of thp 

to divorce his queen. The pope censured his conduct, tingjly asserted, tor tne aanerenxs oi tne 
* and a quarrel ensued, the result of which was, that Roman po-ntlfis themselves admit it, — that ! 
Henry with the consent ot the parliament abolished th ent ; re fabric of the Eomish church 
1 the papal authority in England, a.d. 1533. During ... . r , . 

this period, though persecution had been kept up, the would have been (JUlC&Iy demolisbed, bad 
number of the Reformed had greatly increased, and no ^ jts defenders opposed the multitude of ■ 
| the nation was ripe for a secession from Rome. See 

, Burnet's History of the Reformation , book i. li. ; Ger- assailants, already m the breach, With fire 
des, Historia 'Refo> mationis, tom. iv. p. 1?2, &c. , and SWOrd. 

Sahroeckh’s Kirchengesch. seit d. Ref. vol. ii. p. 505, 

&c. — Through England some of the writings of the ___ 

early Reformers might reach Scotland, then sunk in OH Air X JcjJKi 111. 

ignorance, superstitiously devoted to its priests, and 

still more passionately attached to its nobles, the heads HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION, FROM THE 


of the Scottish clans. Patrick Hamilton, a young noble- ■pr'fs'K'nhd attcyw op thf, att« 9 TIttu.o rrnsr- * 

man and abbot of Feme, eager to know more of the PRESENTATION Or THE AUGSBURG CON- 

reformed religion, went to Germany and studied some FESSION J_1 o30j TO THE COMMENCEMENT 

time at Marpurg. Returning with one of his three 0F THE WAE or gMALCALD [15461. 

companions to Scotland, he began to preach the doc- *- J 

trines of the Reformers. The priests arraigned him i fh* a-rt V mfidp hk pnt,rv info 

for heresy, convicted him, and he was burned alive at 1 * CHARLES V -made HIS entry into 

St. Andrews, February, 1528, in the 24th year of his Augsburg on the 15th of June [1536], and 
age. From this time the Protestant doctrines made on t be 20tll of the same month the diet was 

a slow but constant progress amid ever-wakeful per- A A rtnp 

seeution in Scotland, till the year 1547, when the opened. # As the members had agreed that 

famous Scottish reformer, John Knox, arose. See the religious affairs should be despatched 

Schroeckh, ubi supra, p. 435, &c. ; Robertson's History ^ f thp «mVn'ppt of a Turkish 

Of Scotland, b. iif; Gerdes’ Hist. Reform, vol. iv. p. Delore OlSCUSSlDg the SUDjeCX OI a X urliisn 

, 210, &c. 229, 234, 291, &c. 304, &c. 321.— Mur. [The war, the Protestant members present re- 
history of the Reformation in Scotland may be best oe j ve( ^ permission from the emperor to 
learned from the early volumes of Calderwood s Hut. , .. .. ~ , r * j/u 

of the Kirk of Scotland, Wodrow Society edit Edin. exhibit a summary view oi the religion they 
l' 842-48, 8 vols.; Knox’s History of the Reformation of professed, in the session of the princes On 
Religion in Scotland \ Wodrow Society edit. Edin. J, r. 1T , p A opnrrllno-lv in fho 

1847 — only one volume of this valuable edition has ^'be 2 did. Oi June. iACCOrdin^iy , m the 

yet been published ; Cook’s Hist, of the Reformation m palace of the bishop of Augsburg, that' 

X«S”E4in d J8i8!4lLdiS S ;ol 8 “ d B M ‘ Criea ^ * confession of faith, which from the place , 
a Before the Reformation, a considerable body of where it was exhibited was Called the , 

Hussites had removed from Bohemia to Poland, Au^sburs Confession, was read in German 1 

where their doctrines spread considerably especially , ,®,. -r> ,r r ii. n 

among the nobility, and roused the spirit of persecu- by Christian Bayer, the chancellor OI 
tion. Luther’s writings at once circulated among the Saxony. There was not one of the princes 
i dissenters from the church of Rome, corrected their v n+ y to w : + i. pa(ypr of+pr,. f 

, views, and strengthened their opposition to popery. ^bO dlu not listen to It Wltn eager axten 

Even some of the bishops favoured evangelical doc- tlOD ; and Some of them, who before did j 

SSC erectly understand the religious views 

But so vigorous a persecution was kept up, that 

Protestant worship could be maintained only in j 

private till near the middle of the century. See and through their instigation, the government intro- j 
Regenvolscrus, Sy sterna Hist Chionol. JEcclestar, Sla- duced the Inquisition in the year 1522, and kept up a | 
vonicar. lib. i. c. xiii. p. 71, &c. ; Schroeckh, ubi supra, hot persecution of the Reformed for a long course of 
vol. ii p. 666, &c.— Mur. [See also a recent work by years. It was computed that in these provinces. 
Count Valerian Krasinski, entitled, Historical Sketch during the reign of Charles V. not less than 50,000 
of the Rise, Progress \ and Decline of the Reformation . persons kwt their lives, in consequence of their defec- 
ts Poland, Lond. 1838-40, 2 vols. — R. tion from the church of Rome. Yet the number of 

3 The seventeen Belgian provinces composing the the Reformed continually increased ; and when at 
Netherlands were a part of the hereditary dominions length seven of these provinces revolted and became 
of Charles V. which he governed by his viceroys, an independent state, they adopted the Protestant 
Here, from the fourteenth century, various religious religion. See Gerdes, Hist. Reformations, tom. iii. p. 
reformers had appeared, as Gerhard Groot, John I,&c.; Schroeckh, ubi supra, vol. ii. p. 348, &c. — Mur. 
Wesselius, Thomas k Kempis, John Gocb, and Corne- [To these works maybe added Brandt's History of the 
Jius Grapheus. Here also wrote the famous Erasmus. Reformation in the Low Countries , Lond. 1720-23, 

I The writings of Luther were early and eagerly read 4 vols. folio, translated from the Dutch. It extends 
by the Netherlanders. The Catholics were alarmed ; from the eighth century to the Svnod of Dort. — R. 
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of Luther, expressed approbation of the 
purity and innocence of the doctrines. John 
elector of Saxony, and four princes of the em- 
pire, viz. George marquis of Brandenburg, 
Ernest duke of Luneburg, Philip landgrave 
of Hesse, and Wolfgang prince of Anhalt, 
with the two imperial cities, Nuremberg 
and Reutlingen, subscribed their names to 
the copies [the one Latin, the other Ger- 
nian] delivered after the reading to the 
emperor, in testimony of the accordance of 
the doctrines there expressed with their own 
views. 1 

2. As the Augsburg Confession was 
adopted as a public standard of faith by the 
whole body of [Lutheran] Protestants, no 
one of them should be ignorant of its cha- 
racter and contends. The style is Philip 
Melancthon’s ; which is as much as to say, 
it was drawn up in polished, perspicuous 
language, well adapted to the subject. The 
matter or contents, it is certain, were sup- 
plied principally by Luther, who was at 
Coburg, a town not far from Augsburg, at 
the time of the diet, and who examined and 
approved the form and style which Melanc- 
thon gave to it. 2 * * * * * It was comprised in 
twenty-eight articles ; of which twenty-one 
stated distinctly the religious faith of those 
who had receded from the church of Rome, 
and the other seven recounted the errors or 
abuses as they were called, on account of 


1 A history of this diet, in a large folio volume, by 

George Coelestine [a Lutheran], was published at 
Prankfort-on-the-Oder, in 1577. Histories of the 

Augsburg Confession were composed by Chytrseus, 
and by others ; and especially in the eighteenth cen- 
tury by Cyprian, and by Salig, in the German lan- 
guage. Salig’s work is prolix, and is more properly a 
history of the Reformation than a history of the Augs- 
burg Confession. Cyprian’s history is more concise 
and dense, and is corroborated by well-selected docu- 
ments. It therefore deserves to pass to a third edition. 

[Webber’s Cutical Histoiy of the Augsburg Confession, 

Frankforc-on-Mayne, 1783, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. The origi- 
nal subscribers to the confession are mentioned in the 
text. Before the diet rose, the cities Kempten, Heil- 
bronn, Windsheim, and Weissenburg, also subscribed, 
and afterwards many more. It was immediately 
printed and soon spread all over Europe, and was 
translated into various foreign languages. It thus 
became of great service to the Protestant cause ; for it 

was a very able document, and was drawn up in a most 
iudicious manner. See Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. seit 
der Reform. vol. i. p. 445, &c.— Mur. 

* Ranke has, as usual, given an admirable sketch of 
the proceedings and results of this memorable diet, 

comprising additional matter from unpublished sources, 
in his Hist, of the Reformation, Mrs. Austin’s transl. 
vol. iii p. 254, &c. Dr. Merle D’Aubigne has devoted 
an entire book to the proceedings of this Diet ( Hist, of 
the Ref. Edin. edit. vol. iv. p. 103—260) ; and at this 
point he proposes to close his account of the German 
Reformation. Milner’s History cf the Church also 
terminates at this period— the opening of the Diet at 
Augsburg. Scott, the continuator of Milner, opens his 
first volume with a detailed account of this Diet and an 
elaborate analysis of the confession. See also the ex- 
cellent work of Dean Waddington on both these points 
-—the Diet and the Confession ; and also on Luther’s 
views and sentiments at Coburg during that eventful 
period. History qfthe Reformation, vol. iii. chap. xxxv. 
— xxxix.— R. 


which they had separated from the Romish 
community. 8 


3 The articles in this Confession, or as it might be 
called Apology, are of very unequal length. Some are 
in the form of answers to slanders against the Luther- 
ans, others are short essays, most of them include 
proofs or argumentation, and several of them are fol- 
lowed by renunciations of the opposite tenets held by 
heretics ancient or modern. As this celebrated creed 
is not accessible in English, the following summary of 
its contents is here subjoined : — 

Art. 1st treats of God and the Trinity, in accordance 
with the Nicene Creed. 

Art. 2d affirms that all men since the fall are born 
with sin — that is, destitute of faith and the fear of God, 
and with corrupt propensities ; for which hereditary 
sin they are exposed to eternal death, until they are 
regenerated by baptism and the Holy Spirit. It rejects 
the Pelagian doctrine, and denies man’s ability to 
obtain justification by his own works. 

Art. 3d treats of the person and mediation of Christ, 
in accordance with the Apostles’ Creed. 

Art. 4th asserts justification to be, solely, on the 
ground of Christ’s righteousness imputed to the be- 
liever, and not on the ground of his personal righteous- 
ness, agreeably to Rom. chap. iii. iv. 

Art. 5th asserts that the word, preaching, and the 
sacraments, are the medium through which God im- 
parts the Holy Spirit to whom he will, in consequence 
of which they believe unto righteousness. It rejects 
the doctrine of the Anabaptists, that men can obtain 
the Holy Spirit by their own efforts and without the 
means above stated. 

Art. 6th asserts that true faith always produces good 
works ; which every man is bound to perform, yet must 
not rely upon them for salvation. 

Art. 7th affirms "the existence of a holy Catholic 
church consisting of all the faithful, and which is known 
not by a uniformity in ceremonies, but by the efficacious 
preaching of the word and the administration of the 
sacraments in their purity. 

Art. 8th asserts that the Christian church, though 
composed of saints, yet has hypocrites in it ; and that 
the efficacy of the sacraments is not destroyed by 
hypocrisy in the administrators. 

Art- 9th asserts that baptism is necessary, and is a 
means of grace, and that infants are to be baptized. 

Art. 10th asserts that the real body and blood of 
Christ are truly present in the eucharist under the ele- 
ments of the bread and wine, and are distributed and 
received. 

Art. 11th retains private confession of sins to the 
pastors, and absolution by them ; but denies the neces- 
sity of a particular enumeration of all sins. 

Art. 12th maintains that those who sin after baptism, 
if they repent, should always be restored by the church ; 
that repentance consists in sorrow and regret for sin 
and reliance on Christ for pardon, and is productive of 
good works. It denies sinless perfection in this life, 
the Novatian error of refusing absolution to the peni- 
tent, and all dependence on our own satisfactions for 
sin. 

Art 13th asserts that the sacraments are not merely 
significant signs, but are tokens and evidence of God’s 
gracious disposition towards us, calculated to awaken 
and strengthen our faith, and requiring faith to a 
worthy receiving of them. 

Art. 14th asserts that no one should preach publicly 
and administer the sacraments unless duly called. 

Art. 15th. Rites of human institution, so far as they 
are not sinful and tend to peace and good order in the 
church (as certain feasts, fasts, &c.) axe to be observed. 
But all human institutions designed to appease God, 
are contrary to the Gospel. 

Art. 16th. Civil government is ordained of God, and 
Christians may lawfully hold offices, civil and military, 
and may pursue the various occupations of citizens ; 
contrary to the views of the Anabaptists, and such as 
deem all worldly business inconsistent with a truly 
religious life. 

Art. 17th asserts that at the last day Christ will 
come, will raise the dead, and will adjudge the believing 
and elect to eternal life, and wicked men and devils to 
hell and eternal torment. It rejects the Anabaptist 
notion of a final restoration of devils and the damned . 
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\ 3. The friends of the pontiff present at 

the diet drew up a confutation of the 
j Protestant Confession, of which, John 
; Faber afterwards bishop of Vienna, with 
the aid of John Eck and John Cochlseus, 
is said to have been the composer. This 
confutation being likewise read before the 
diet on the 3d of August, the emperor 
required the Protestants to acquiesce in it, 
and to abandon their whole cause and 
controversy. But they declared themselves 

not satisfied with this answer of the papal 
divines, and wished to have a copy of it 
that they might point out its fallacies. 
The emperor, more obedient to the exhor- i 
tations of the pontiff's legate and his 
companions than to the demands of right 
and equity, refused their request and 
would not allow the controversy to be 
protracted by any new writings about it. 
Nevertheless the Protestants caused an 
answer to be drawn up by Philip Melanc- 

and also the Jewish notion of a temporal reign of 
Christ on the earth prior to the resurrection. 

Art 18th asserts that men have some free will to live 
reputably, to choose among objects which their natural 
reason can comprehend ; but that without the gracious 
aids of the Holy Spirit they cannot please God nor 
truly fear him, exercise faith, or overcome their sinful 
propensities, 1 Cor ii. 

Art. 19th asserts that God is not the cause and author 
of sin ; hut that the perverse wills of ungodly men and 
devils are the sole cause of it. 

Art. 20th maintains that the Reformers do not dis- 
courage good works, though they inculcate the doctrine 
of justification by faith alone; but only discourage 
useless works, as the rosary, worshipping saints, pil- 
grimages, monastic vows, stated fasts, &c.; and it 
evinces at considerable length, from Scripture and the 
fathers, that a man cannot be justified by works. 

Art. 2l8t admits that the saints are to be respected, 
and to be imitated as patterns of piety ; but denies that 
they are to be worshipped, prayed to, or regarded as 
mediators. 

Such for substance (say they) is the doctrine taught 
in our churches ; and being the doctrine of the Bible, 
we cannot but hold to it. All should embrace it. 

The abuses (they say) which have crept into the 
church, and which we could not conscientiously endure, 
are chiefly the following : — 

Art. 2*2ci. Denying the sacramental cup to the laity, 
contrary to Scripture and early Christian practice. 

Art. 23d. Imposing celibacy on the clergy, contrary 
to reason and Scripture and the practice of the purer 
ages, and with very injurious consequences. 

Art. 24th The Protestants are falsely taxed with 
abolishing the mass. They only purified it, and dis- 
carded the idea of its being a work of merit, an offering 
tor the sins of the living and the dead, which militates 
with the scriptural doctrine that Christ’s sacrifice is 
the only sin-offering. 

Art. 25th. The Protestants had not abolished private 
confession, for they made it a necessary preparation for 
the eueharist. Yet they did not consider it a sacra- 
ment, nor require a particular enumeration of sins. 

Art 2Gth censures the multitude of fasts and other 
ceremonies of human invention, and the undue stress 
laid upon them as meritorious acts ; thus obscuring the 
doctrine of salvation by faith, holding these human 
prescriptions more sacred than the commands of God, 
and burdening the consciences of men with them. 

Art. 27th represents the whole system of monkery as 
a great abuse, and exceedingly injurious to piety 

Art. 28th discriminates between civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal power, and allows neither to infringe upon the 
other. The spiritual or episcopal power is limited to 
preaching, administering the sacraments, and loosing 
and binding sins. If bishops teach contrary to the 
Scriptures, they are and must be treated as false 
prophets. If allowed to try causes relating to marriage 
and tithes, it is only as civil officers. They have no 
legislative power over the church ; and they can bind 
the conscience only by showing that the Gospel enjoins 
what they inculcate. As to Sundays and other holy 
days and rites and forms of worship, bishops may and 
should appoint such as are convenient and suitable, and 
the people should observe them, not as dmi.e ordi- 
nances, but as conducive to good order and edification. 

Though the Lutherans expressed their doctrine of 
oonsubstanti&tion in the most inoffensive terms which 
would be explicit, yet the Reformed or Zwinglians 
could not subscribe to the Augsburg Confession. 

1 Hence the imperial cities of Strasburg, Constance, 

Lindau, and Memmingen, offered a separate confession 
called the Confession of the Four Cities, Confess w 
Tetrapolitana It agreed substantially with the Augs- 
burg Confession, except in regard to the corporeal 
presence. They maintained a real yet a spiritual or sacra- 
mental presence, a presence which the devout soul could i 
feel and enjoy, but which implied no physical presence 
of Christ’s body. Y et they expressed themselves m terms 
which need not have given offence to the Lutherans. 
They say: “ All that the evangelists, Paul, and the holy 
fathers have written respecting the venerable sacrament 
of the body and blood of Christ, our preachers teach, 
recommend, and inculcate, with the greatest fidelity. 
Hence, with singular earnestness, they constantly pro- 
claim that goodness of Christ towards his followers, 
whereby, no less now than 8t his last supper, to ail his 
sincere disciples as oft as they repeat this supper, he 
condescends to give, by the sacraments, his real body 
and his real blood, to be truly eaten and drunken as the 
food and drink of their souls, by which they are 
nourished to eternal life, so that he lives and abides in ! 
them and they in him.” This confession they presented 
to the emperor in Latin and German, but he would not 
allow it to be read in public. Yet when the popish 
priests had made out a confutation of it, he called them 
before him to hear that confutation read; and then, 
without allowing discussion or permitting them to have 
a copy of the confutation, demanded of them submis- 
sion to the church of Rome They refused. This 
confession of the four cities, which was drawn up by 
Martin Bucer and had been adopted by the senate and 
people of Augsburg, was the confession of that city for 
a number of years. But afterwards the four cities, 
feeling the necessity of a union with the Lutherans 
lest their popish enemies should swallow .them up, 
brought themselves to believe^ that the Lutherans and 
they differed more in words than in reality ; and there- 
fore they subscribed to the Augsburg Confession, and 
became a part of the Lutheran church, See Hospinian’s 
Historia Sacram'ntaria, par. ii. p. 162, &c. — At the 
same Diet Zwingli presented his private confession, 
wmch is a long and elaborate performance. He says: 

“ Grace is conferred along with the sacraments, but not 
by them as the channels ; or in other words, that the 
Holy Spirit imparts grace to the devout communicant 
in the ordinance ; but does not annex the grace to the 
sacrament, so that it may go along with it as water 
through a channel, or by a physical process.” And 
respecting the Lord’s Supper he says : “ I believe that 
in the holy eueharist, or supper of thanksgiving, the 
real body of Christ is present to the eye of faith (fidei 
contemplationeY, that is, to those who thank the Lord for 
the benefits conferred on us in Christ his Son, acknow- 
ledge that he assumed a real body, truly suffered in it, 
and washed away our sins in his own blood ; and thus 
the whole that Christ has done is, as it were, present to 
the eye of their faith. But that the body of Christ in 
substance and reality, or that his natural body is pre- 
sent in the supper, apd is received into our mouth and 
masticated by our teeth — as the papists and some who 
look back upon the fleshpots of Egypt represent — that 

I not only deny but unhesitatingly pronounce an error 
and contrary to the word of God." He subjoins elabo- 
rate proofs from the Scripture, reason, and the fathers, 
in support of these views. To this confession Eck, the 
Catholic divine, replied ; and Zwmgli on the 27th of 
August defended himself in a letter addressed to the 
emperor and to the Protestant princes. See Hospinian, 
ubi supra , p 167, & c. — Mur. [See also on this Con- 
fession the works of Scott and Waddington referred to 
in the preceding note.— It. 
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thon, to so much of the pontifical confuta- 
tion as the theologians had been able to 
gather from hearing it read ; and on the 
22 d of September they presented it to the 
emperor, who refused to receive it. This 
answer (though afterwards corrected and 
enlarged by Melancthon upon obtaining a 
copy of the pontifical confutation) is that 
Apology for the Augsburg Confession , 
which was afterwards published in the 
year 1531, and which constitutes a part of 
the symbolical books of the Lutheran 
church. 

4. Three modes oi getting rid of these 
very troublesome contentions remained. 
One was, to allow those who would not 
obey the mandates of the pontiff to enjoy 
their own sentiments on religion, and to 
worship God as they saw fit, without 
allowing the public tranquillity to be 
thereby destroyed. Another was, to com- 
pel them by force of arms to cease from 
dissenting from the Romish church, and 
make them return to the spurned friendship 
of the Roman prelate. A third was, to 
attempt an honourable and equitable com- 
promise, by each party’s relinquishing 
some portion of what it considered as its 
'.just claims. The first method was accor- 
dant with reason and justice, and would 
meet the wishes of the wise and good ; but 
it was totally repugnant to the arrogant 
claims of the pontiff and to the ignorance 
of the age, which abhorred all liberty of 
! opinion concerning religion. The second 
| accorded with the customs and views of the 
age, and. with the violent counsels of the 
Romish court ; but it was opposed to the 
prudence, the moderation, and the equity, 
both of the emperor and of all good men. 
The third therefore was adopted, and met 
the approbation of all who were solicitous 
for the good of the empire; nor did the 
sovereign pontiff himself seem to be wholly 
averse from it. Hence various consulta- 
tions were held between select individuals 
of both parties, and every means was 
adopted which seemed calculated to allay 
mutual hatred, and bring discordant minds 
to harmonize. But the parties were too 
wide apart in their first principles, for any 
thing to be effected. In these discussions 
the character of Philip Melancthon, whom, 
as the principal doctor among the Protes- 
“ tants, the adherents to the pontiff took 


» Melancthon composed the Apology in Latin, but 
afterwards Justus Jonas translated it into German, in 
which language it was published in the first col- 
lection of all the symbolical books of the Lutheran 
church, Dresden, 1580, fol. 21—134 The Augsburg 
Confession in German immediately precedes it, fol. 
3 — 20 See Watch's Introductio in Libros Symbolicos, 
lib i. cap. iv. p. 409, &c. — Mar. 


special pains to conciliate, very clearly 
appeared. He seemed easy of access, and 
ready to make concessions when his oppo- 
sers dealt in compliments and promises; 
but when they would terrify him by threats 
and denunciations, he seemed quite another 
man, bold, courageous, and regardless of 
life and fortune- For in this great man, 
a mild and tender spirit was united with 
the strictest fidelity and an invincible 
attachment to what he regarded as the 
truth 

5. This middle course having been tried 
in vain for a sufficient length of time,* it 
was resolved, in order to terminate these 
religious controversies, to resort to the 
method so repugnant to reason and to the 
principles of Christianity; but which the 
perverseness of the times recommended. 
Accordingly on the 19th of November, a 
severe decree was passed by command and 
authority of the emperor, in the absence 
of the two leaders of the Protestants, the 
landgrave of Hesse and the elector of 
Saxony ; in which there was nothing that 
could * solace the Protestants, except an 
equivocal and deceptive promise of a 
council to be called within six months by 
order of the pontiff For, the dignity and 
excellence of the old religion were extrava- 
gantly extolled ; new energy was imparted 
to the edict of Worms against Luther and 
his followers; the religious reformations 
entered .upon* in one place and another 
were severely censured; and the princes 
and cities which had been alienated from 
the pontiff were admonished to return to 
their duty within some months, unless they 
wished to incur the vengeance of the 
emperor, as the patron and protector ol 
the church,* 

6. On learning the sad issue of the diet, 
the elector of Saxony and his associates, 
in the year 1530 and the year following, 
assembled at Smalcald and afterwards at. 
Frankfort, and formed a league among 
themselves, for their mutual protection 
against the evils which the edict of Augs- 
burg portended, but excluding all offensive 
operations against any one. They also 


* The conferences continued, with repeated changes 
of the delegates, from the second day of August till the 
end of die month. — Mur. 

3 gee, in addition to the authors before mentioned, 
MUller’s Historie der Protestation und Appellation der 
Mvangelischen Stdndt , book iii. chap xlviii. p. 997. 

4 The first meeting of the Protestants subsequently 
to the diet, was held at Smalcald on the 22d of Decem- 
ber, 1530. But it was found that many of the repre- 
sentatives of cities had received no instruction in 
regard to a confederacy, and that many other cities 
were to be invited to join them. As the emperor had 
entered into a coalition with the Catholic states against 
them, they assembled again in the following year on 
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took measures to bring the kings of France, in the diet of Cologne, a.d. 1531, had 
England, and Denmark, as well as other been elected contrary to the laws of the 
princes and states, into the confederacy. 1 empire. 

When things began to wear this warlike 7* After various consultations, therefore, 
aspect, the electors of Mentz and the in the year 1532 a peace was concluded 
Palatinate interposed as mediators between at Nuremberg between the emperor and 

the parties. And the emperor Charles V. the Protestants on the following terms 

for various reasons was very anxious for that the latter should contribute money 
peace. For the Protestants would not for the Turkish war, and should acknow- 
afford their aid to a Turkish war which the ledge Ferdinand as king of the Romans ; 
emperor exceedingly needed ; and they also and that Charles should annul the edicts of 
contended that Ferdinand, the emperor’s Worms and Augsburg, and should allow 
brother, who had been created king of the the followers of Luther full liberty to 
Romans by the major part of the princes regulate their religious matters as they 

pleased, until either a council (which was 

the 29th of March, to form a closer union for their t0 be held within six months) or a diet of, 
mutual defence. The landgrave of Hesse took great the empire should determine what relififious ! 

pains to have the Swiss included in the confederacy. • _____ _ j . j A 

But the elector of Saxony, who was guided by Luther, P rinci ples were to be adopted and obeyed. [ 
absolutely refused to admit them. And in general, Scarcely was the apprehension of war 
Luther had great scruples in regard to the whole trans- r prrmvpfi hv rnnvpntmn whpn .Tnhn I 
action, and the jurists had much debate with him r ® mo ; ea tn if convention, wnen donn, 
respecting the lawfulness of such a confederacy; for the elector 01 Saxony, died and was SUC- ' 
according to his monkish principles, he held all human ceeded by his son, John Frederick, an 

means for preserving peace in religious matters to be r l , , , e 

unallowable, and supposed that men should repose unfortunate prince txlOUgil possessed 01 
themselves wholly on the providence of God, without invincible fortitude and magnanimity. I 
venturing upon any measures suggested by policy in o nni.„ 

such cases. But the jurists informed him that the d.he truce 01 Nuremberg With the 

constitution of the empire allowed the states to com- emperor, gave so much courage and forti- 
bine together, and probably also to declare war against tudp tn thp r>rmr»Pfllod nnrl fpphW pnpmipss 
the emperor; for, by virtue of the compact between , ®, “ tn ® ana , , enemies 

the emperor and the states, the emperor engaged not 01 the pontiff, that they would no longer 

i^i I ?i 1 K in f e u P° n _ thelaws of . the empire and the rights obey his mandates. This is attested by 
and liberties of the Germanic church. This compact ■ • j , 0 J 

the emperor had violated, and therefore the states had va ^ 10 US regions and towns 01 Germany, 

a right to combine together against him. Luther which year after year from this time on- 
replied that he had not been aware of this, and that if W o rr l fpo r lpQ S lv mnrip nf thp 

it was so, he had no objections to make ; for the gospel f. . Ie Z ma , profession Of tne 
was not opposed to civil government. Yet he could religion which Luther had restored. More- 
not approve of an offensive war. — Sciil. [The fullest over as the onlv hoop of rpTOOvino 1 the 
and most authentic information respecting these nego- * S ® on iy nope ^ 01 removing tne 
tiations, accessible to the English reader, is to be disagreement about religion now depended 


found in Ranke’s History qf the Reformation, vol. iii. 
book vi. chap. 1 and 5. — R. 

1 In their meeting at Smalcald, a.d. 1531, after 


disagreement about religion now depended 
on the promised council, the emperor did 
not cease to urge the sovereign, pontiff 


forming a league for mutual defence for six vears, they Clement VII. to hasten its meeting. But 

Clement, whom the recollection of former 


gave a concise history of the Reformation, the necessity 
there was for it, and the sufferings and dangers to 


councils filled with apprehensions, contrived 


to°FranGis ML? ol t0 P ut * f and wished the canse of his 
France, and to Henry VIII. of England. Both those See be decided rather by arms than 

kings returned very civil answers; but nothing was by arguments. 2 He promised indeed bv 
said on either side about an alliance for mutual defence. hig le | ate in 1533j t l/ at a counoil shoul ^ 


i Seckendorf’s Uistorxa Luthet anismi, lib. ui. sec. i 


Gerdes, Histona Evang Renovati , tom.’ iv. p 222 , &c! be called in Italy either at Mantua, Pla- 
in 1535, the Protestants had another’meeting at Smal- ppntia nr Bnlncmn TW +Lp 
cald, in which they extended their league of 1531 for j f ’ or -BOlOgna. J5ut -Trotestanfc 
10 years longer. About this time, Dr. Barnes, an declared themselves not satisfied With an 
Enghsh clergyman, arrived in Saxony, asenvoy from Italian council, and maintained that a 
the king of England; and he was soon followed bv „ ± > • . « . 

Edward Fox, bishop of Hereford, and Nicholas Heath, Controversy arising m Germany ought to 
an English archdeacon. They attended the convention be decided within the limits of Germany. 

at Smalcald, and a negotiation was held for forming a 

coalition of some sort between the German confede- 
rates and the king of England. See Seckendorf, ubi 8 Besides the causes which, since the councils of 
supra, lib. iii. sec. 39. In 1538, the German confede- Constance and Basil, had divested the popes of 
rates sent an embassy to the king of France (which all relish for such clerical parliaments, pope Clement 
however effected very little), and also three ambassadors had his own peculiar reasons. It was his misfor- 
to the king of England. They proposed to king Henry tune to be the illegitimate son of Julius de Medids, 
to adopt the Augsburg Confession, and consent to be and he was afraid his enemies in the council might 
the head and patron of the Protestant confederacy; avail themselves of this circumstance, to pronounce 
they also stated what aid each should afford to the him unworthy of the papal dignity. For it was a 
other in case of attack from the enemy. But Henry disputed point, which had never been decided, whether 
was not yet prepared to go so far in the Reformation, a bastard could be a legitimate pope. That a profli- 
nor did he wish to embroil himself with the emperor, gate might be, had been decided by usage long since* 
bee Seckendorf, ubi supra , lib, iii. sec. 166, p. 197, &c. ; especially by the example of Alexander VI. See Paul 
Gerdes, ubi tupra, p. 287, &c. ; Burnet’s History of the Sarpi, tom. i. page 54, &c. ; and Ziegler’s Historio 
Reformation, book iii. vol. i. p. 329, &c. ed. London, Clementis VII in Scbelhorn’s Am&nitat. Hist. Eccle * 
1825.— Mur et Liter ar. vol. i. p. 210, &c Schl. 
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And the pontiff himself managed so artfully 
as to get rid of his own promise, and soon 
after died in the year 1534. 1 

9. His successor, Paul III. seemed more 
tractable, when the emperor addressed him 
on the subject of a council. For he first 
made a promise in 1535, that he would 
assemble a council at Mantua ; and after- 
wards, a.d. 1536, he actually proclaimed 
‘one by letters despatched through all the 
Catholic countries. The Protestants, on 
the other hand, foreseeing that in such a 
council everything would go according to 
the opinion and pleasure of the pontiff, 
declared in a convention held at Smalcald 
in 1537, their entire dissatisfaction with 
such a servile council ; yet they procured 
a new summary of their religious faith to 
be drawn up by Luther, which they might 
present to the assembled bishops if occa- 
sion should call for it. This production 
of Luther is called the Articles of Smal- 
cald; and it was admitted among the 
books from, which the religious senti- 
ments of those called Lutherans are to be 
learned. 2 

1 Everything pertaining to this council is fully and 
intelligently stated, pre-eminently by Paul Sarpi, His- 
toria Conn hi Tndentin ? , lib. i. — [The Protestants met 
at-Smalcald to consider the proposed plan of an Italian 
council, and remonstrated against it, as being to be held 
in Italy. They also insisted that the pope, as one of 
the parties whose cause was to be tried, should have 
no authority over the council ; and that the decision 
should be founded solely on the Holy Scriptures. — Mur. 

2 The Articles of Smalcald were drawn up in German 
by Luther, in his own acrimonious style. The Augs- 
burg Confession was intended to soften prejudice 
against the Lutherans, and to conciliate thre good will 
of the Catholics. Of course the gentle Melancthon 
was employed to write it. The Articles of Smalcald, 
on the contrary, were a preparation for a campaign 
against an enemy with whom no compromise was 
deemed possible, and in which victory or death was the 
only alternative. Of course all delicacy towards the 
Catholics was dispensed with, and Luther’s fiery style 
was chosen and was allowed full scope. In words, 
the Articles flatly contradict the Confession in some 
instances ; though m sense they are the same. Thus 
the Confession (Article xxiv.) says : “We are unjustly 
charged with having abolished the mass. For it is 
manifest that without boasting we may say, the mass 
is observed by us with greater devotion and earnest- 
ness than by our opposers.” But in the Articles of 
Smalcald, (Part II. Art. II.) it is said: “That the 
popish mass is the greatest and most horrid abomina- 
tion, as militating directly and violently against these 
articles; and yet it has become the chief and most 
splendid of all the popish idolatries.” In the Con- 
fession, they applied the name of the mass to the 
Lutheran form of the eucharist. But in these Articles, 
they confine that term to its proper import, the ordinary 
public service among the Catholics. — The Articles of 
Smalcald cover 28 folio pages, and are preceded by a 1 
preface and followed by a treatise on the power and 
supremacy of the pope. The first part contains four 
concise articles, respecting God, the Trinity, and the 
incarnation, passion, and ascension of Christ, in 
accordance with the Apostles’ and the Athanasian 
Creeds. On these Articles the Protestants professed 
•to agree altogether with the papists. The second part 
also contains four articles of fundamental importance, 
but in which the Protestants and papists are declared 
to be totally and irreconcilably at variance. They 
relate to the nature and the grounds of justification, the 
mass and saint worship, ecclesiastical and monkish 


10. During these consultations two most 
important events occurred, the one very 
injurious to the general interests of religion 
and especially to the cause of the Reforma- 
tion, the other no less so to the papal 
dominion. The former was, a new sedition 
of the furious and fanatical tribe of the 
Anabaptists ; the latter was, a revolt of 
Henry VIII. the king of England from 
the Roman pontiff. In the year 1533, 
certain persons of the class of Anabaptists, 
who were more insane and distracted than 
the rest, came to Munster, a city of West- 
phalia, and gave out that they were divinely 
commissioned to set up a sort of holy 
empire on the ruins of all human institu- 
tions. The whole city being excited and 
thrown into great commotion, they pro- 
ceeded to erect the new commonwealth 
conformably to their crude opinions and 
fancies; and placed John Roeldiolt, a 
tailor of Leyden, at the head of it. But 
the city being taken in the year 1535, by 
the bishop of Munster who was aided by 
other German princes, this delirious king 
and his associates were executed without 
mercy; and the new republic was thus 
overthrown soon after its establishment. 
This seditious procedure of certain Ana- 
baptists induced most of the princes of 
Europe to enact severe laws against the 
entire sect ; in consequence of which, in 
subsequent years vast, numbers of them, 
both the innocent and the guilty, were 
miserably put to death. 3 

11. Henry VIII. king of England, who 
had before warmly opposed Luther, a prince 
falling behind none of that age either in 
vice or in talents, being smitten with the 
charms of Anne Boleyn, an English virgin 


establishments, and the claims of the pope. The third 
part contains 15 articles, which the Protestants con- 
sidered as relating to very important subjects, but on 
which the papists laid little stress. The subjects are, sin, 
the law, repentance, the gospel, baptism, the sacrament 
of the altar, the keys (or spiritual power), confession, 
excommunication, ordination, celibacy of the clergy, 
churches, good works, monastic vows, and human 
satisfactions for sin. When the Protestants subscribed 
these Articles, Melancthon annexed a reservation to 
his signature, purporting that he could admit of a pope, 
provided he would allow the gospel to be preached in 
its purity, and would give up his pretensions to a divine 
right to rule, and would found his claims wholly on 
expediency and human compact. In consequence of 
this dissent from Luther, Melancthon was requested 
to draw up an article on the power and supremacy of 
the pope. He did so ; and the Protestants were well 
pleased with it and subscribed to it. It is annexed to 
the Articles of Smalcald. See Walch’s introductio in 
Libra v Symbol, lib. i cap. v. — Mur. 

i Hamelmann’s Histories Ecclesiait. rennti Emm - 
geht, pet' Inferiorem Stuomam et JVestphabam, par. ii. 
p. 1196, &c. in his collected works; Yon_ Printz, 
Soecimen Histories Anabaptist cap. x. xi. xii. p. 94. 
[Sleidan, Commentarii de Statu Iielig. et Reipnblirce , 
sub Carolo V. lib. x.; Gerdes, Scuntum Antiquarium. 
tom ii. p. 377, &c. 5G9. &.C.; Robertson’s History Q 
the Reign oj Chmles P’-book v. p. 245 — 210. — Mur. 
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of high birth, in order to marry her wished 
to be divorced from his queen, Catharine 
of Aragon aunt to Charles Y. and he ap- 
plied to the sovereign pontiff Clement VII. 
to sanction such a measure. 1 He declared 
however that his conscience would not allow 
him to cohabit with his queen Catharine, 
because she had been married to his de- 
ceased brother Arthur, and a marriage with 
a brother’s widow was contrary to the law 
of God. Clement through fear of offending 
Charles Y. contrived various evasions, and 
endeavoured to delude and disappoint 
Henry. He therefore became impatient, and 
at the suggestion of Thomas Cranmer, who 
was afterwards archbishop of Canterbury 
and a secret friend to the Reformation by 
Luther, consulted nearly all the universities 
of Europe on the question ; and as most of 
them pronounced marriage with a brother’s 
widow to be unlawful, the king divorced 
Catharine without the consent of the pon- 
t tiff, and married Anne Boleyn. Henry’s 
defection from the pontiff soon followed. 
For the king being declared by the lords 
and commons of England, supreme head of 
the British church, he in the year 1533 
ejected the monks, disposed of all their 
property, and abolished altogether the au- 
thority of the Roman pontiff in England. 2 

12. This downfall of the popish power in 
England, however, was of little advantage 
to the lovers of a purer religion. For the 
king, though he destroyed the empire of 
the pontiff, yet retained for the most part 
the old religion; and he persecuted and 
sometimes punished capitally those who 
thought differently from himself on reli- 
gious subjects. Besides, he understood the 


i Mosheim errs in representing Henry’s passion for 

Anne Boleyn as the first and grand cause of the king’s 

wish to be divorced from his queen. His father had 
scrupled the legitimacy of the marriage; a foreign 
court had made it an objection to intermarriage with 
his children by this wife; and his subjects very gener- 
ally entertained apprehensions respecting the succes- 
sion to his crown from the same cause. It was state 
policy which first led to the marriage, but it appears 
never to have given entire satisfaction to any one. 
Doubtless Henry was sincere in professing to haie 
scruples of conscience on the subject. But there were 
also other causes. The queen’s beauty had faded, and 
some diseases had rendered her person less agreeable. 
Political considerations or apprehensions respecting 
his successor had influence. And after these causes 
had operated some time, Anne Boleyn came to court 
and the king was charmed with her. This, though the 
last, was henceforth probably not the least reason for 
his final resolution to divorce his queen. See Hume’s 
History of England, ch. xxx. vol iii. p. 288, &c. Bur- 
net’s History of the Reformation, vol. i. book ii. at the 
beginning.— -Mur. 

f Besides Burnet and others who have composed 
Histories of the Reformation in England, the Acts of 
this memorable event as collected by David Wilkins, in 
his Concilia Magna Britannia et Hibernia , tom. iii. 
p. 424, &c, should be consulted. See also RaynaTs 
Anecd. Histonques, PoHtiques, Militetires , tome i. par. 
ii. p. 90, &c. and the Nouneau Dichonnaire Ristonque 
et Cut. tome ii. p. 388, article Bolena . 


title be had assumed of supreme head of 
the British church, to invest him with the 
owers of the Roman pontiff; so that he 
ad a right to make decrees respecting re- 
ligion, and to prescribe to the citizens what 
they must believe and practise. During 
his life therefore religion In England wa> 
coincident with the king’s character, that 
is, uncertain and changeable. Yet the 
archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas Cran-’ 
mer, who had the king’s confidence and 
was a patron of the reformed religion, ex- 
erted himself by his writings and bis actions, 
as much as he prudently could and as the 
instability of the king and other difficulties 
would allow, to diminish gradually the old 
superstition and ignorance, and to increase 
the number of the friends of Luther. 3 

13. After the pontiff’s first proposed 
council was set aside, various negotiations 
for restoring peace and harmony were held 
between the emperor and the Protestants, 
but without any determinate and solid 
benefit ; because the pontiff, by his legates 
and others, generally disconcerted all their 
measures. In the year 1541 the emperor, 
much to the displeasure of the pontiff, 
ordered select individuals of both parties 
to confer together respecting religion at 
Worms. Accordingly, Philip Melancthon 
and John Eck held a discussion during 
three days. 4 The discussion was then 


3 Besides Burnet, see Neal’s History of the Pus Hans, 
vol. i. chap, i p 11, &c. [In the year 153G, king Henry, 
with the sanction of the convocation, prescribed what 
doctrines should be taught in the churches ; the sub- 
stance of which may be seen in Burnet, Hist: Reform. 
vol. i. p. 280, &c. ed. London, 1825, and in Neal, ubi 
supra, p. 69, &c. Mr. Neal remarks upon these instruc- 
tions: “ One sees here the dawn of the Reformation ; 
the Scriptures and the ancient creeds are made the 
standards of faith, without the tradition of the church 
or decrees of the pope ; the doctrine of justification 
by faith is well stated ; four of the seven sacraments 
are passed over, and purgatory is left doubtful. But 
transubstantiation, aurieular confession, the worship- 
ping of images and saints are still retained.” In the 
year 1539, the king and the opposers of the Reformation 
procured a statute to be passed in both houses of par- 
liament, making it penal to speak or write at all against 
any one of the six following articles:-—** First, that in 
the sacrament of the altar, after the consecration, there 
remained no substance of bread and wine, but under 
these forms the natural body and blood of Christ were 
present. Secondly, that communion in both kinds was 
not necessary to salvation to all persons, by the law of 
God ; hut that both the flesh and blood of Christ were 
together in each of the kinds. Thirdly, that priests, 
after the order of priests (after admission to orders), 
might not marry, by the law of God. Fourthly, that 
vows of chastity ought to he observed, by the law of 
God. Fifthly, that the use of private masses ought to 
be continued ; which, as it was agreeable to God’s law, 
so man received great benefit by them Sixthly, that 
auricular confession was expedient and necessary, and 
ought to be retained in the church.” This, which was 
called “ the bloody statute,” was enforced during the 
residue of Henry’s reign or till the year 1547. It 
brought many to the stake and to prison, and caused 
the Reformation to go back rather than advance during 
these eight years. See Burnet, ubi supra , p. 334, &e. 
and Neal, ubi supra , p 75, &c Mur. 

4 See Reeder’s Tract, De Colloquio Wormatiensi* N * 
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transferred for certain reasons to the diet 
of Ratisbon of the same year; in which the 
project of a nameless writer who proposed 
conditions for a peace, was especially sub- 
jected to examination. 1 But the protracted 
deliberation had no other effect than to 
bring the parties to agree, that this very 
difficult subject should be more fully ex- 
amined in the future council, or if a council 
should not be called, then in the next diet 
of Germany. 

14. After this a very disturbed state of 
things ensued, which required the delibe- 
rations for settling religious controversies to 
be deferred. In the diet of Spire in 1542, 
the pontiff by his legate renewed his promise 
of a council, and signified that it should be 
held at Trent, if that place was agreeable. 
The king of the Romans, Ferdinand, and 
the Catholic princes gave their assent ; but 
the Protestants rejected both the place and 
the council proposed by the pontiff, and 
demanded a legitimate and free council, 
that is, one which should be exempt from 
the laws and the authority of the pontiff. 
Nevertheless, the pope with the consent of 
the emperor, proceeded to appoint the coun- 
cil; and at the diet of Worms, a.d. 1545, 
the emperor negociated with the Protestants 
to bring them to approve of the council at 
Trent. But these negotiations failing, and 
the emperor seeing no prospect that the 
Protestants would ever subject themselves 
to the council, listened to the advice of 
Paul III. who urged a resort to arms, and 
in conjunction with that pontiff he secretly 
prepared for war. The leaders of the Pro- 
testants, the landgrave of Hesse and the 
elector of Saxony, took measures not to be 
overwhelmed in a defenceless state, and 
raised forces on their side. 2 While this 
storm was gathering, Luther, who was dis- 
posed to contend with prayers and patience 
rather than with arms, met a peaceful death 
at Eisleben his native town, on the 18th of 
February, 1546. 3 


*emb. 1744, 4to. [and Sleidan’s Comment, de Statu Relig. 
et Reipubl. lib. xiii. sub finem. — Mur. 

1 See Bieck’s Dreyfaches Interim, Leip. 1721, 8vo, 
ch. i. p. 1, &c. [This conference was held in April, 
1541. The emperor selected the disputants; on the 
part of the Catholics, John Eck, Julius Pflug, George 
Gropper; on the part of the Protestants, Ph. Melanc- 
thon, Martin Bucer, and John Pistorius. The author 
of the written project (called the first Interim ), here 
read and discussed, was supposed to be Gropper. See 
Sleidan, ubi supia; Robertson’s Charles V. book vi. p. 
294, &c .—Mur. 

2 See Robertson’s Hist, of Charles V. book vii. p. 
322, &c. — Mur. 

* 3 See Bower’s Life of Luther , chap, xi- — Mur. [On 
the latter days of Luther, besides this meagre com- 
pilation by Bower, the English reader should refer to 
Waddington’s Hist, of the Reformation, vol. iii. p. 341, 
&c.; Scott’s Continuation cf Milner, Sec. 3d edition, 
Vol. i. p. 464, &c. — R. 


CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION, FROM THE 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAR OF SMAL- 

CALD [a.D. 1546], TO THE CONCLUSION 

OF THE RELIGIOUS PEACE [a.D. 1555]. 

1 . The destruction of those who should 
oppose the council of Trent had been agreed 
on between the emperor and the pontiff, 
and the opening of the council was to be 
the signal for taking up arms. Accordingly, 
that council had scarcely commenced its 
deliberations at the beginning of the year 
1546, when it was manifest from various 
indications that an imperial papal war ' 
impended over the Protestants. At the 
diet of Ratisbon indeed of this year, a new 
conference or dispute between the principal 
theologians of the two parties had been 
instituted ; but its progress and issue clearly 
showed, that the cause was to be decided 
not by arguments but by arms. The fa- 
thers at Trent passed their first decrees, 
which the Protestants again firmly rejected 
at the diet of Ratisbon ; and soon after the 
emperor proscribed the Protestant leaders, 
and began to assemble an army against 
them. 

2. The Saxon and Hessian princes led 
their forces into Bavaria to meet the em- 
peror, and they cannonaded his camp at 
Ingolstadt. A battle was expected to en- 
sue. But as Maurice duke of Saxony (who 
coveted the riches and the high rank of his 
uncle John Frederic, and was seduced by 
the promises of the emperor) now invaded 
the Saxon territories, and as the confede- 
rates of Smalcald were not harmonious in 
their views, and as the money promised 
them from France did not arrive, the Pro- 
testant army was broken up and the elector 
of Saxony^ returned home. The emperor 
pursued him by forced marches, and fell 
upon him unawares near Miihlberg on the 
Elbe, the 24th of April, 1547, where after 
an unsuccessful battle, and betrayed proba- 
bly by his friends, he was taken prisoner. 
The other Protestant prince, Philip of 
Hesse, by advice of his son-in-law Maurice 
and of the elector of Brandenburg, threw 
himself upon the mercy of the emperor, 
expecting according to the emperor’s pro- 
mise to be forgiven and to be set at liberty. 
But he was nevertheless kept a prisoner; 
and it is reported that the emperor violated 
his promise in this instance and deluded 
the Hessian prince by the ambiguity of 
some German words. But this part of the 
history has not yet been so investigated 
as to make the imprisonment of the land- j 
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grave and the grounds of it altogether 
clear. 1 

3. After this victory, the cause of the 
Protestants appeared irrecoverably ruined, 
and that of the Eoman pontiff triumphant. 
In the diet held soon after at Augsburg 
and which was surrounded by troops, the 
emperor demanded of the Protestants to 
submit the decision of the religious contro- 
versy to the council of Trent. The greater 
part consented, and in particular Maurice 
of Saxony who had received from Charles 
the electoral dignity, of which together 
with a part of his territories J ohn Frederic 
had been deprived, and who also was ex- 
tremely solicitous for the liberation of his 
father-in-law, the landgrave of Hesse. But 
the emperor lost the benefit of this assent 
to the council of Trent. For upon a ru- 
mour that the pestilence had appeared at 
Trent, a great part of the fathers retired 
to Bologna; and thus the council was 
broken up. 2 3 * * * * Hor could the emperor pre- 
vail upon the pope to re-assemble the coun- 
cil without delay. As the prospect of a 
council was now more distant, the emperor 
deemed it necessary in the interim to 
adopt some project, which might preserve 
the peace in regard to religion until the 
council should assemble. Hence he caused 
a paper to be drawn up by Julius Pflug, 
bishop of Haumburg, Michael Sidonius a 
papist, and John Agricola of Eisleben, 
which should serve as a rule of faith and 
worship to the professors of both the old i 
religion and the new, until the meeting of 
the council ; and this paper, because it had 
not the force of a permanent law, was com- 
monly called the Interim. 8 


l Besides the accounts of the common historians, 
Grosch has well described all these transactions in his 
Vertheidigung der Evangelischen Khche gegen Gottfr. 
Arnold, p. 29, &c. [See Sleidan’s Comment, de Statu 
Relig . et Reipubl . lib. xviii. and the very full history of 
this war in Robertson's Hist, of Charles V. book viii. 
p. 338, &c. and book ix. p. 360, &<s.—Mur, [See also 
Ranke's Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter d. Reformat. 
vol. iv. not yet translated into English. This valuable 
work terminates at the death of Charles V. — R. 

8 The report of a pestilence was a mere pretence. 
The pope, Paul III. was equally jealous of the council, 
which had not been disposed in all respects to govern 
itself by his orders, as he was of the growing power of 
the emperor, which he did not wish to see farther in- 
creased by the council. He indeed hated the Protes- 
tants; but he did not wish to see the emperor, under 
co.our of enforcing the decrees of the council, acquire 
a more absolute authority over Germany. He had al- 
ready withdrawn his troops from the imperial army, 
and he now wished to see the council dispersed. The 
Spanish members opposed him, but he found means to 
prevail. — Schl. 

3 See Bieck’s Dreyfaches Interim , Osiander’s His- 

toria Ecclesiastica , cent. xvi. lib. ii. c. lxviil. p. 425, 

and others. Respecting the authors and the editions 

of the Interim, see a disquisition in the Danische 

Bibiiothele part v. p. 1, &c. and part vi. p. 185, & c 

[The Interim may he seen at large in Goldast’s Con - 
stitutiones Imperials, tom. i. p. 518, &c.; also in J. C. 
Vabre’s continuation of Pleury's Ecclesiastical History t 
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4. This paper called the Interim, though 
very favourable to the papal cause, was 
equally displeasing to the pontiff and to the 
professors of the true or Lutheran religion. 
When the emperor communicated it to the 
diet of Augsburg, the elector of Mentz 
without taking the sense o i the members rose 
and, in the name of the diet, assented to it. 
Most of the princes, therefore, though with* 
reluctance, acquiesced. Those who opposed 
it were for the most part compelled by the 
power and arms of the emperor to submit, 
and the calamities and oppressions which 
followed in Germany are almost inde- 
scribable. Maurice, elector of Saxony, who 
occupied middle ground between those who 
approved and those who rejected the In 
terim, held several consultations at Leipsie 
and other places, in the year 1548, with his 
theologians and principal men, of whom 
Philip Melancthon was most distinguished, 
that he might determine what course to 
pursue. The result of the protracted 
deliberation was, that Melancthon (whom 
the other theologians followed) partly from 
fear of the emperor and partly from conde- 
scension to his sovereign, decided that the 
whole instrument called the Interim could 
by no means be admitted, but that there 
was no impediment to receiving and ap- 
proving it, so far as it concerned things not 
essential in religion or things indifferent 
(adiaphorse). This decision gave rise to 
the Adiaphoristie controversy among the 
Lutherans, which will be described in the 
history of the Lutheran church. "In this 
state of things the cause of the reformed 
religion of Luther was in imminent peril ; 
and had the pontiff and the emperor known 
how to take advantage of their good fortune, 


lib. cxlv. sec. 21—23, Latin, by R. P. Alexander, vol 
xxxix. p. 540—586. See also Schroeckh's Kirckengesck . 
sett der Reformat, vol. i. p. 674, &c. ; Robertson’s Hist. 
Of Charles V. book ix. p. 377, &e. The Interim con- 
sisted of twenty-six articles drawn up with great care, 
and in a very conciliatory spirit. On most doctrinal 
points, such as man’s primitive rectitude, apostacy, 
original sin, redemption by Christ, necessity of divine 
grace, human merit, &c. it adopted, very much, scrip- 
tural views and language; and might have been as- 
sented to by the Protestants, without sacrificing perhaps 
any fundamental truths. But it retained the mass, all 
the seven sacraments, the hierarchy, the traditions, the 
ceremonies, in short the whole exterior of the Catholic 
establishment and worship, with the sole exceptions of 
tolerating the marriage of the clergy and communion 
in both kinds. Yet it limited the authority of the 
pontiff, and so explained the grounds and uses of the 
Romish rites, as to make them the least offensive pos- 
sible.— Mur. [Oil this perplexing passage of Lutheran 
church-history to which reference will afterwards be 
made, see Gieseler, Lehrbuch neueren Kirchenges. 
Bonn, 1840, vol. i. p. 342, &c. This work has not yet 
been translated into English, though fully as valuablt 
as his other one. The section (sec. 9) in particular 
which treats of the Interim is marked by all the cha- 
racteristic excellencies of this accurate and judicious 
compiler. See also Scott’s Continuation of Milner, &c 
vol. it p. 24, &c — R. 
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they might doubtless have either totally 
crushed the Lutheran church, or depressed it 
greatly and brought it into embarrassment. 

5. In the midst of these contests Julius 
III. who succeeded Paul III. in the govern- 
ment of the Romish church a.d. 1550, being 
overcome by the entreaties of the emperor, 
•>onsented to revive the council of Trent. 
The emperor therefore at the diet of Augs- 
burg, which he again surrounded with his 
troops, conferred with the princes on the 
prosecution of the council. The major p irt 
igreed that the council ought to go on, and 
Maurice, elector of Saxony, consented yet 
only on certain conditions. 1 At the close 
of the diet therefore, a.d. 1551, the emperor 
•lirected all to prepare themselves for the 
council, and promised to use his endeavours 
that everything should there be done in a 
religious and Christian manner, and without 
passion. Hence confessions of faith to be 
exhibited to the council were drawn up, 
one in Saxony by Melancthon, and another 
at Wurtemberg by John Brentius. Besides 
the ambassadors of the duke, some of the 
theologians of Wurtemberg also repaired 
to Trent. But the Saxons, at the head of 
whom was Melancthon, though they set 
out, advanced no farther than Nuremberg; 
for their sovereign [the elector Maurice] 
only made a show of obedience to the will 
of the emperor, while he was really design- 
ing to subject Charles to his own pleasure. 

*6. What plans and purposes Charles Y. 
was pursuing amid these commotions in 
Germany will appear if we consider the 
circumstances of the times, and compare 
the different parts of his conduct. The 
emperor, relying more than prudence would 
dictate upon his own powers and good for- 
tune, wished to make these disquietudes 
arisino* out of religion subservient to the 
enlargement and establishment of his power 
in Germany, and to the diminution of the 
resources and the rights of the princes. 
Moreover, as he had in like manner long 
wished to see the authority and dominion 
of the Roman pontiffs diminished and con- 
fined within some definite limits, so that 
they might no longer interrupt the progress 
of his designs, so he hoped by means of the 
council this wish might be realized, since 

i These conditions were, that the council should 

rescind all its past acts and begin anew ; that the di- 
vines of the Augsburg Confession should not only be 
heard, but have the right of voting ? that the pontiff 
should place himself under the jurisdiction of the coun- 
cil, and should not have the presidency of it ; and that 
he should' release the bishops from their oath of alle- 
giance to him, so that they might give their opinions 
rreely. The assent under these conditions was read 
before the diet, and request made that it might be 
entered entire upon the journals, but this request was 

refused. See Sleidaa’s Comment, &c. lib. xxii. fol. 576, 
,'d. 1556 .— Mur 


by means of the councils formerly held at 
Constance and Basil, a check was laid upon 
the exorbitant lust of power in the Romish 
bishops. For he had no doubt that by 
means of his ambassadors and bishops, 
those of Spain and Germany and others, 
he should be able so to control the delibera- 
tions of the council that all its decrees 
and acts would be conformable to his plans 
and wishes. 2 But all these expectations 
and designs were frustrated by that very 
Maurice, by whose assistance principally 
Charles had been able to break down the 
power of the Protestants. 

7. Long had Maurice in vain solicited 
for. the liberation of his father-in-law, Philip 
of Hesse ; and long had the greatest princes 
of Germany and Europe importunately 
petitioned the emperor to set at liberty 
both the landgrave of Hesse and the late 
elector of Saxony. When therefore Mau- 
rice perceived that he had been duped, and 
that Charles had hostile designs upon the 
liberties of Germany, he entered into an 
alliance with the king of France and with 
certain German princes, for asserting the 
rights of the Germanic nation ; and in the 
year 1552 he led forth a well-appointed 
army against the emperor. And he con- 
ducted the business with such celerity and 
vigour, that he was very near falling upon 
Charles unawares and in a state of security 
at Innspruck. This sudden storm so terrified 
Charles, that he appeared quite ready to 
agree to any terms of peace ; and soon after 
at Passau, he not only gave present tran- 
quillity to the Protestants, but promised to 
assemble a diet within six months, at which 
the long-protracted religious contests should 
be wholly terminated. Thus the very man 
who had given a severer blow perhaps than 
any other to the Protestant cause, was the 
man to establish and give triumph to that, 
cause, when it was nearly given up and 
abandoned. Yet Maurice did not live to 
see the result of his undertaking ; for the 
next year he fell in a battle against Albert 
of Brandenburg, at Sievershausen. 3 

* This is clearly and satisfactorily shown in Robert- 
son's History of Chat lev V. vol. iii. p. 58, 207. — Schl. 

s Maurice was all his life a Protestant at heart. But 
he was selfish, ambitious, and ungrateful. His base 
attack upon the dominions of his uncle John Frederick 
during the war of Smalcald was the chief cause of 
the unhappy termination of that war, and of all the 
calamities endured by the Protestants from the year 
1548 to 1552. During this period he sided with the 
emperor, for the sake of acquiring an increase of ter- 
ritory and the rank of an elector. Yet he did not 
abandon the Protestant religion, nor so enforce the 
Interim as to restrain the exercise of that religion 
among his subjects. He probably had been deceived by 
the emperor's hollow promises not to injure the cause 
of Protestantism. "When he perceived this, and also 
discovered the emperor’s designs to overthrow the 
liberties of Germany, he was mortified, stung by his 
conscience, and roused to indignation. He therefore 
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8. The Diet which the emperor promised | 
at the pacification of Passau could not be 
assembled on account of commotions that 
arose in Germany and other impediments, 
until the year 1 555. But in this year at 
Augsburg, and in presence of Ferdinand 
the emperor’s brother, that memorable 
convention was held which gave to the 
Protestants, after so much slaughter and so 
many calamities and conflicts, that firm and 
stable religious peace which they still enj oy. 
For on the 25th of September, after various 
discussions, all those who had embraced the 
Augsburg Confession were pronounced free 
and exempt from all jurisdiction of the 
pontiff and the bishops, and were bidden to 
live securely under their own laws and 
regulations; and liberty was given to all 
Germans to follow which of the two reli- 
gions they pleased; and lastly, all those 
were declared to be public enemies of Ger- 
many who should presume to make war 
upon others or to molest them on the 
ground of their religion. 1 Nothing scarcely 

could, more clearly demonstrate the super- 
stition, ignorance, and wretchedness of that 
age, and consequently the necessity which 
existed for a reformation in the prevalent 
views of religion and things sacred, than 
the fact that most of the Germans needed 
to he instructed by so many writings, con- 
troversies, and wars, before they could 
assent to regulations so equitable, and so 
consonant to reason and the holy Scrip- 
tures. 

9. While these events were taking place 
in Germany, the English were deploring 
the very near extinction of the light of pure 
religion ; and witnessing the continual per- 
secution of their countrymen, they esteemed 
those Germans happy who had escaped from 
the Romish tyranny. Henry VIII. whose 
vices obstructed the progress of the Refor- 
mation, died in the year 1547. His son 
and successor Edward VI. a child in years 
but mature in wisdom, intelligence, and 
virtue, having collected around him learned 
men from every quarter, and particularly 
some from Germany of the mildest charac- 
ter, as Martin Bucer and Paul Eagius, 
ordered the kingdom to be purged entirely 
of the popish fictions, and a better religion 
to be publicly taught. But he was removed 
by death in 1553, to the immense grief of 
his subjects. 2 His sister Mary, daughter 

determined to Tiring down the power of the emperor, and 
to rescue both the Protestant religion and the liberties 
of his country from oppression. See Robertson’s His- 
tory of Charles V. book x. p. 285, &c. The treaty of 
Passau between the emperor and Maurice, August 2d, 
1552, laid the foundation of the liberties of the German 
Protestant church. “Its chief articles were,— That 
before the 12th of August the confederates shall lay 
down their arms and disband their forces ; That on or 
before that day the landgrave shall be set at liberty, and 
be conveyed in safety to his castle of Rheinfels ; Thai 
a Diet shall he held within six months, in order to 
deliberate concerning the most proper and effectual 
method of preventing for the future all disputes and 
dissensions about religion; That in the mean time, 
neither the emperor nor any other prince shall, upon 
any pretext whatever, offer any injury or violence to 
those who adhere to the confession of Aug sburg, but shall 
allow them to enjoy the free and undisturbed exercise 
of their religion ; That, in return, the Protestants shall 
not molest the Catholics, either in the exercise of their 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction or in performing their reli- 
gious ceremonies; That the imperial chamber shall 
administer justice impartially to persons of both 
parties, and Protestants be admitted indiscriminately 
with the Catholics to sit as judges in that court ; That 
if the next Diet should not be able to terminate the 
disputes with regard to religion, the stipulations in the 
present treaty in behalf of the Protestants shall con- 
tinue for ever in full power and vigour , That none of 
the confederates shall be liable to any action on account 
of what had happened during the course of the war ; 

- That the consideration of those encroachments which 
had been made, as Maurice pretended, upon the consti- 
tution and liberties of the empire, shall be remitted to 
the approaching Diet; That Albert of Brandenburg 
shall be comprehended in the treaty, provided he shall 
accede to it, and disband his forces before the 12th of 
August.’* Robertson's Chatles V . uli sup) a, p. 414, 
&c. See also Sleidan’s Comment. &c. lib. xxiv. folio 
661.— ATw. 

*■ See Schilter’s tract, De Pace Tteligiosa, published 
in 170C, 4 to ; Lehmann’s Acta Publico, et, Ongmatia 
de Pace Religma , Frankf. 1707, fol. [The compact 
entitled the religious peace, as extracted from the acts 
of the Diet of Augsburg of Sept* 25, 1555, may be 
seen at large in Struve’s Corpus Juris Publid Acade- 
mician , ed. 2d, Jena, 1734, p. 169—214. It embraces 
twenty -two articles, and is founded on the treaty of 
Passau described in the preceding note. It places the 
j believers in the Augsburg Confession and the Catholics 
j »'n the same ground, as citizens and as members of the 

empire, and forbids nil molestation of the one class by 
the other ; prohibits proselytizing, but allows voluntary 
transition from one religion to the other. Yetbeneficed 
Catholics, if they turned Protestants, were to lose their 
benefices. All other denominations of Christians, 
except Catholics and Lutherans, are expressly excluded 
from the privileges of this compact. (Art. IV. “ Atta- 
men cseten omnes, qui alteri pnenominatarum harum 
binarum Religionum non sint adhserentes, sub hac 
pace, non comprehensi, sed plane exclusi esse debent.”) 
The Zwinglians, Calvinists, or Reformed, were there- 
fore left in the same state as before. The treaty still 
contemplated a more full adjustment of all points ot 
controversy in a general or national council or m a 
future diet ; yet it contained an express stipulation that 
the principles here settled should remain inviolate for 
ever. In the imperial cities, and wherever the profes* 
sors of both religions had hitherto enjoyed equal reli- 
gious liberty, they were to continue to enjoy the same. 
The pope was exceedingly displeased with this peace ; 
and he tried to persuade the emperor to renounce it, 
promising to absolve him from his oath. But the 
emperor would not consent. Yet the Catholics were 
never satisfied with it. And some ambiguities In the 
language of it and some of its odious provisions, such 
as excluding all but Lutherans and Catholics from a 
participation in it, and subjecting beneficed Catholics 
to the loss of their livings if they became Lutherans, j 
led on to contention, and at last produced in the next 
century the Thirty Years’ War, which nearly ruined 
Germany. — Mur. [Scott’s Continuation of Milner , &c. { 
vol. ii. p. 85, &C.—R. J 

2 By the act of supremacy, the sole right of reform- 
ing the church was in the crown. This right the 
regents claimed and exercised during the king’s mino- 
rity, notwithstanding the objections of the opponents i 
of reform. Henry had assigned to his son sixteen , 
regents of the kingdom, besides twelve privy counsel- j ’ 
lors; and a majority of these were friendly to the ■ 
Reformation. The leading reformers at that time were, 
king Edward himself, the duke of Somerset lord pro- 
tector, the archbishops Cranmer and Holgate, Sir W J 
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of that Catherine whom Henry VIII. had 
divorced, was heiress of the kingdom ; and 
being a woman bigotedly devoted to the 
religion of her ancestors and governed by 
her passions, she again obtruded the Catho- 
lic religion upon the English ; nor did she 
hesitate to put to the most cruel death great 
numbers of those who resisted, and even 
persons of the highest rank, among whom 
•Thomas Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury 


Paget, secretary of state, lord viscount Lisle high admi- 
ral, and the bishops Holbeach, Goodrich, Latimer, and 
Ridley. The leaders in opposition to reform were— the 
princess Mary, earl Wriothesley, and bishops Tonstal, 
Gardiner, and Bonner. The obstacles to reformation 
were, the profound ignorance and superstition of the 
people at large, the resistance of the bishops, the 
incompetence and selfishness of the inferior clergy, the 
want of ecclesiastical funds, and the deficiency of 
preachers who could spread the light of truth. The 
court ordered a visitation of ail the churches, and for- 
bade any to preach out of their parishes without a 
license during the visitation. The first book of Homi- 
lies was set forth, to be read in the churches where the 
incumbents were incompetent to preach ; and thirty- 
six: ro> al injunctions, regulating worship and religious 
order,* were issued. Bishops Bonner and Gardiner 
refused obedience to the injunctions, and were sent to 
prison. The parliament which met in November, 1547, 
repealed the laws which sanctioned persecution, and 
also the statute of the Six Articles which had been a 
bar to reformation, ordered the communion to be given 
in both lands, empowered the king to appoint all 
bishops, and sequestered what remained of chantry 
hinds and other pious legacies of former days This 
year, Peter Martyr of Florence was made divinity pro- 
fessor at Oxford, and Martin Bueer at Cambridge 
Oelunus and Fagius, also foreigners, were employed in 
the English church Religious controversy grew warm, 
and was introduced into the pulpits. In September the 
king forbade all preaching, till he should decree what 
might be preached. Some bishops were appointed to 
reform the offices of the church or the formulas of 
worship. This was the first liturgy of king Edward. 
In January, 1549, parliament ratified the new liturgy, 
and made it penal to use any other. A new visitation 
was appointed by the court to see that the new liturgy 
was introduced. Some tumults and insurrections 
ensued, but they were soon quieted. The A nabaptists 
were persecuted, and likewise all opposers of the new 
liturgy. In November, 1550, parliament authorised the 
king to revise the canon law of England. A new 
digest in fifty-one tituli was formed, but never sanc- 
tioned, not being completed till just before the king’s 
death. The new ritual was pressed. The recusants 
were cither papists who were attached to the old ritual, 
or Nonconformists who (like Hooper) objected to tho 
sacerdotal garments and wished for a more simple 
worship. Both were persecuted. In 1551 Cranmer 
and Ridley drew up new articles of faith, forty-two in 
number, which the council published. In 1552 the 
Common Prayer-Book was again revised, and made 
nearly the same as it now is. In January, 1553, it was 
sanctioned by parliament. This year king Edward 
died, and the Reformation was arrested before it had 
obtained a firm establishment or that degree of perfec- 
tion which its authors designed. See Burnet’s Hu'toty 
of the Reformat vol. ii. par. i. book i.; and Neal’s 
Hist, of the Puritans , vol. i. chap, ii — Mur. [To these 
authorities might have been added Collier’s Ecclesias- 
tical Histiny, 2 vols. fol. lately reprinted in 8 vols. 8vo. 
The more recent works on the English Reformation are 
Soames’ History of the Reformation of the Church of 
England, Lond. 1826-28, 4 vols. 8vo, terminating at the 
year 1563 ; Carwithen’s History of the Church cf Eng- 
land to the Revolution, Lond. 1829-33, 3 vols.. 8yo. If 
the reader wishes for a succinct outline of this impor- 
tant revolution in England, he will find a very striking 
one in Blunt’s spirited Sketch oj the Reformation m 
England (Murray’s Family Library), Load. 1832. All 
these writers are prejudiced, though in different de- 
crees, against the Puritan party. — li. 


and author of the recent prostration of the 
papal power in England, stood conspicuous. 
But the death of the queen, who died 
without issue in 1558, put an end to this 
scene of rage. 1 For her successor on the 
British throne, Elizabeth, a woman of 
masculine resolution and sagacity, rescued 
her cquntry entirely from the power of the 
pontiff, and established that form of religion 
and worship which still prevails in Eng- 
land. This is different from that form 
which the counsellors of Edward had de- 
vised, and approaches nearer to the usages 
and institutions of the previous times ; yet 
it is very far removed from that which is 
held sacred at Rome. 2 


1 Queen Mary disguised her intentions till fully esta- 
blished on the throne, and then proceeded to release 
from prison and restore to their sees the popish bishops 
Bonner, Gardiner, Tonstal, &c and to imprison the 
reformers, Cranmer, Hooper, Coverdale, Rogers, Hol- 
gate, and others. Eight hundred friends to reformation 
tk- d to tho Continent, and settled chiefly along the 
Rhine. Among these were five bishops, five deans, four 
archdeacons, and above fifty doctors in di\ inity, besides 
noblemen, merchants, &c. The foreigners, Peter 
Martyr, and John a Lasco with his congregation, were 
expelled the country. A compliant parliament in 
October, 1553, repealed the laws of king Edward in 
favour of a reformation, restored things to the state in 
which Henry VIII. left them, and made it penal to 
practise the Reformed religion. The convocation fully 
agreed with the parliament. In 1554 the queen ap- 
pointed a visitation of the churches to restore the 
former state of things. Six bishops were turned out, 
the mass was set up, and the popish rites everywhere 
restored All the married and recusant clergy, to the 
number of some thousands, were deprived This year 
the queen married Philip king of Spain. In November 
an obsequious parliament was assembled, cardinal Pole 
was recalled, and as papal legate he fully restored 
popery, and reunited England to the papal throne* The 
parliament proceeded in 1555 to repeal all laws in favour 
of a reformation passed since the time Henry VIII. 
first began his contest with the pope, and to revive the 
old laws against heretics. The fires of persecution 
were now kindled. John Rogers was the first martyr, 
and bishops Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer were among 
the victims. Of these executions, bishop Bonner was 
the chief agent. The whole number put to death during 
the remainder of this reign was about 288, besides those j 
who died in prison and great numbers who fled the j 
country Popery was now c .mpletely triumphant, and 
the Reformation seemed entirely suppressed. See j 
Burnet, uhi supra , book ii and jNeal, ubi supra, chap. > 
ui. — Mur . ” 

2 Queen Mary died November 37th, 1558, and her ! 
sister Elizabeth was immediately proclaimed. She had ’ 
a vigorous, resolute mind, and was friendly to the 1 
Reformation. Claiming supreme power both in church 
and state, she determined to restore forthwith the 
Reformed religion. In December 1558, she inhibited 
all preaching for the present. The exiles hastened 
home, and were somewhat divided among themselves 
in respect to their views of discipline and rites of wor- 
ship, in consequence of what they had witnessed while 
abroad The English bishops were all opposed to 
reformation. The court secured a compliant parlia- 
ment, which met in January, 1559, repealed the perse- 
cuting laws of queen Mary, invested the sovereign with 
power to regulate the doctrine, discipline, and worship 
of the church, to appoint all bishops, and to establish 
High Commission Courts, with powers nearly equal to 
the Inquisition. The queen appointed doctors Parker, 
Grindal, Cox, and others, to revise king Edward’s 
liturgy ? which being slightly altered, was ratified by 
parliament in April, and enjoined upon the whole 
nation by law. On the rise of parliament, the bishops 
were called upon to take the oath of supremacy. All 
except one [of this one, some very curious particulars 
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10. Into the neighbouring kingdom of 
Scotland the elements of a purer religion 
were early introduced, by certain young 
noblemen who had resided in Germany. 
But the papal power, supported by inhuman 
laws and penalties, for many years pre- 
vented it from taking firm root. The 
principal author of the entire abolition of 
the Romish dominion over Scotland was 
John Knox, a disciple of Calvin, a man 
of eloquence and of a bold and fearless 
character. Proceeding from Geneva to 
Scotland in the year 1559, he in a short 
time so roused up the people by his dis- 
courses, that the majority of them aban- 
doned the institutions of their fathers and 
destroyed every vestige of the Romish 
I religion. 1 From that time onward the 


have been lately brought to light in Lamb’s Historical 
Account of the Tkh ty-nme Articles, 4to, p. 11. — R ] 
refused, and were turned out to the number of four- 
teen.^ New bishops favourable to the Reformation were 
appointed by the queen, and consecrated by the ex- 
bishops of king Kd ward’s reign. The queen now 
i ordered a^ general visitation of the churches ; and issued 
fifty-two injunctions regulating worship and discipline, 
the lives and duties of clergymen, rites, ceremonies, 
holy days, &c. with penalties against recusants. Of the 
clergy, only about 200 refused obedience and lost their 
livings. In 15G2, the parliament confirmed the Refor- 
mation effected by the queen. The convocation revised 
the forty-two articles of faith of king Edward, made 
some not very important alterations, and reduced the 
number to thirty-nine , yet they were not ratified by 
parliament till 1571. Respecting the forms of worship, 
the convocation was nearly equally divided ; and they 
debated with great warmth, the minority urging a 
greater simplicity of worship. Here the Puritan party 
began to show itself. But the queen was fond of a 
splendid worship ; and claiming supreme dominion in 
religious matters, she rigoiously enforced uniformity 
Thus the Reformation was arrested, and the established 
church in England has ever since remained substan- 
tially the same as in the year 1562. See Burnet, ubi 
snpta,\ ol. ii. part i. book iff.; Neal, ubi sup? a, vol. i. 
chap, iv — Mur. [See the works referred to in a pre- 
vious note; with Strype’s valuable Memoi nth; and more 
recently Todd’s Life of Crmcmer, Lond. 1831, 2 vols 
The Romanist view of these transactions maybe seen 
in Dodd’s Church History of England, from 1 500 to 1 688, 

3 vols. fol. newly reprinted in 8vo, and edited by Tierney, 
five volumes of which have already appeared. I need 
scarcely add that all the civil histories of England by 
Rapin, Hume, Lingard, Mackintosh, & c. embrace this 
period ; and a rapid sketch may be found in Hallam’s 
Constitutional Ilist. cf Eng. vol i. chap. ii. &c. — R. 

1 Neal’s History of the Em items, vol. i. p. 165, &c. 
232, 234, 569, and others; Calderwood’s Hhtoiy of the 
Church of Scotland, Lond. 1680, fol.; Buchanan’s Rerum 
Scoticarum Histoua , lib. xvi. sec. xxi. &c. p 361, &c. ed 
Ruddimann; Melvil’s Memoires, tome i. p. 73, &c.; 
[M'Crie’s Life cf John Knox ; Robertson’s Hist, cf Scot- 
land ,* Scott’s Lives cf the Piotestant Refouneis in 
Scotland, Edinb. 1810, 8vo. The martyrdom of Patrick 
Hamilton in 1528 at St. Andrews made a deep impres- 
sion on many of his countrymen. It produced inquiry 
on religious subjects ; and from that time there were 
always more or fewer Scots who preached against the 
prevailing religion ; e.g friar Seaton, one Forest, and 
others. But the priests frequently brought the re- 
formers to the stake. Two were burned in 1534, while 
others fled into England. In 1539, fiv e were burned at 
Edinburgh and two at Glasgow. In the same year the 
famous George Buchanan went into exile. In 1542, 
st veral Scottish noblemen were carried prisoners of war 
into England, where some of them imbibed a favour- 
able opinion of the reformed religion. In 1543, 
Hamilton, earl of Arran and lord protector, was 
friendly to the reformed; but he was s so vigorously 
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Scots have pertinaciously adhered to that 
form of religion and discipline, which was 
established at Geneva under the auspices 
of John Calvin, Knox’s preceptor; nor 
could any considerations afterwards induce 
them to adopt the ecclesiastical institutions 
and forms of worship of the English. 

1 1 . In Ireland, the Reformation was ex- 
posed to the same fluctuations and fortunes 
as in England. When Henry VIII. upon' 
the abrogation of the pontifical power, was 
declared supreme head of the English 
church, George Brown, an English Augus- 
tinian monk whom the king in 1535 had 
created archbishop of Dublin, proceeded to 
purge the churches of his province of their 
images, relics, and superstitious rites ; ^ and 
he exerted such influence, that the king’s 
supremacy (by which was meant the royal 
power over the church) was acknowledged 
in Ireland. Accordingly the king soon 
after expelled the monks from Ireland, and 
destroyed their houses. Under Edward 
VI. the Reformation in Ireland continued 
to be urged forward by the same arch- 
bishop. But Mary the sister of Edward 
persecuted with fire and sword those who 
embraced the reformed religion, in Ireland 
as well as in England ; and Brown and the 
other bishops who favoured the Reformation 

opposed by cardinal Beaton that he dared not openly 
protect them. In 1545 George Wishart was burned by 
cardinal Beaton, to the general disgust of the nobility. 
A number of young men of spirit and birth associated 
together, and assassinated the cardinal in his palace o + 
St Andrews, and then taking possession of the castle, 
held it for some years and thus afforded a rendezvous 
for the Reformed. In 1347 John Knox retired, thither 
with his pupils, and was soon made a preacher. St. 
Andrews was afterwards besieged and taken , and Knox 
with the other prisoners was sent to France, and there 
kept in the galleys. In 1552 the queen-mother found it 
necessary to purchase the support of the reformed, now 
a powerful party, by affording them protection; and 
for six years they suffered little molestation. In 1558 
the queen was obliged by her allies to withdiaw hei 
protection, and the reformed, now very numerom 
especially in the large towns and among the nobles, 
were again persecuted. The burning of Walter Mill 
induced them to combine and to assert their right to 
believe and to worship according to the dictates of their 
consciences. A civil war ensued, and queen Elizabeth 
of England aided the Scottish reformed In 1559 John 
Knox returned to Scotland, and by his eloquence and 
activity carried forward the Reformation triumphantly. 
The queen regent died in June, and peace was con- 
cluded in August, 1560. The parliament assembled 
soon after, and in this year and the following fully 
established the Protestant religion according to the 
views of John Knox, and passed laws for the suppres- 
sion of the Catholic religion throughout the country. 
Thus was the Scottish Reformation at last achieved. — 
Seethe authors above cited. — Mur. [In addition to 
them, and to the works mentioned in note 1, page 586, 
above, the student should also consult Spotiswood’s 
Histoiy of the chm ch and state qf Scotland from 203 to 
1625, fol. Edin. 1677; and Keith’s Histoiy of the affairs 
cf the chuich and state cf Scotland ftom the beginning 
of the Refoi matwn to the retreat of Q. Mary into Eng- m 
land in 1568, fol. Edin. 1734 ; both of whom are * 
ardent Episcopalians ; and Tytler’s History cf Scotland , ’ 
volumes five and six, who, like all other Episcopalian ' 
writers, has not treated the Scottish reformers with 
ordinary candour or justice. — 22. 
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were deprived of their offices. Under 
Elizabeth everything was restored, and the 
Irish adopted the form of religion and dis- 
cipline which was established in England. 1 

12. Soon after the Scots, the inhabitants 
of the provinces now called the United 


1 See thq life of George Brown, late archbishop of 
Dublin, London, 1G81, 4to, and which is reprinted in 
, the collection called the Hai l pi an Miscellany , vol. v. 
bond. 1745, 4to, No. lxxiii. [The Reformed religion 
never has had the assent of the Irish people at large. 
Henry VIII. attempted little more than to establish 
Ins supremacy over the church of Ireland. And 
though he succeeded in procuring the vote of a majo- 
rity in the Irish parliament for it, the people and the 
clergy very generally would never admit it. He sup- 
nressed the monasteries and confiscated their funds, but 
this did not suppress popery. Queen Mary easily and 
it once restored everything in that country, except the 
confiscated property. She deprived archbishop Brown 
in 1554, but did not attempt to persecute “ with fire and 
■.word” the handful of Protestants in that country 
until near the close of her reign, when she sent over 
Dr. Cole with a commission for that purpose. His 
commission however was stolen from him on the way, 
and he had to return to England for another; but 
before he reached Ireland a second time the queen died, 
and ho could not proceed to his bloody work. Queen 
Elizabeth caused herself to be proclaimed head of the 
church in Ireland, and undertook to enforce everywhere 
the Protestant doctrines and worship. But without 
success. The recusant clergy indeed lost their livings, 
and some Protestant clergymen were introduced into 
the country. But the people at large would not attend 
the Protestant worship. Thus, while Protestantism 
was the only established religion and the only one 
legally tolerated, it was followed by few except the 
officers of government, and such English families as 
removed to Ireland to enjoy the estates they acquired 
there. In the reign of James I. many Presbyterians 
from Scotland settled in the north of Ireland, and some 
English Puritans also took refuge there. Thus the 
Protestant population became considerably increased. 
But still the pure Irish, as well as the descendants of 
those English who settled in Ireland prior to the 
Reformation, constituting together the majority of the 
population of the country, continued to adhere to the 
Catholic religion. During the two last centuries the 
Protestant population, and particularly the dissenting 
portion of it, has been considerably increased ; yet the 
Catholic population has also increased; and it is said 
that there have been more conversions from the Pro- 
testant to the Catholic faith in Ireland during the 
period, than conversions from the Catholic faith to the 
Protestant. Thus Ireland is still a Catholic country, if 
we regard the population ; though Protestant and of the 
church of England, if we regard only the religious esta- 
blishments of the country. — M ur . [ The life of B rovvn, 
archbishop of Dublin, referred to in the beginning of 
this note, was first of all reprinted in the Phoenix, vol. i. 
p. 120, &c. Lond. 1707, under the pompous title of The 
Reformation of the Church in Ireland. From this 
work, it was translated into Latin and published by 
Gerdes in the fourth volume of his very curious and 
valuable compilation, entitled Scnnium Antiquarium, 
noe Miscellanea, Groningana, &c. 1762. He retained 
the inappropriate title of Histona Reformation is Hiber- 
nicce, of which this meagre tract is altogether unworthy. 
A full and impartial History of the Reformation m 
Ireland is still a desideratum in our literature. Several 
years ago the editor of this work attempted to give for 
the first time a very brief sketch of that portion of Irish 
history, together with an outline of the causes which 
retarded the progress of the truth there, in the Intro- 
duction to his History of the P) esbytenan Church in 
Ireland, Edin. 1834, vol i. Some years afterwards 
Dr. Mant, bishop of Down and Connor, in his bulky 
Histojy if the Church Ireland, Lond. 1840, surveyed 
the same period; but with the exception of a few facts 
furnished by the Rev. Dr. Todd of Trinity College, 
Dublin, he has supplied no new information, and his 
work has not met with general acceptance. Much 
valuable matter may be iound in Phelan’s Policy of the 
Roman Catholic Chmch in Ireland , Lond. 1827. — R» 
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Netherlands [or the Dutch] revolted en- 
tirely from the Roman pontiff. Philip II. 
king of Spain, very anxious for the safety 
of the Romish religion among a people so 
attached to liberty, determined to restrain 
the Belgians and secure their allegiance to 
the pontiff by creating an additional num- 
ber of bishops, by establishing among them 
the iniquitous tribunal of tbe Inquisition, 
and by other harsh and intolerable laws. 
But this excessive care to preserve the old 
religion, instead of securing it from the 
dangers to which it was exposed, occasioned 
its total overthrow. In the year 1566 the 
nobility combined together, and remon- 
strated strongly against these new edicts ; 
and meeting with repulse and contempt, 
they in conjunction with the people openly 
trampled upon the things held sacred by 
the Romanists. 2 As the duke of Alva, who 
was sent from Spain with forces for that 
purpose, endeavoured to suppress these 
commotions with unparalleled cruelty and 
with innumerable slaughters, that furious 
civil war was produced to which the very 
powerful republic of the seven United Pro- 
vinces of Belgium owes its origin. This 
republic, rescued from the dominion of the 
Spaniards by its leader, William of Nassau, 
prince of Orange, with the aid of Elizabeth, 
queen of England, and of the king of France, 
adopted in the year 1573 the doctrines, die 
ecclesiastical organisation, and the worship of 
the Swiss, yet gave to all the citizens entire 
liberty of opinion on religious subjects, pro- 
vided they attempted nothing against the 
peace and prosperity of the community. 3 

13. In Spain and Italy, the reformed 
religion made great progress, soon after the 


2 Maclaine justly remarks that Mosheim here seems 
to distinguish too little between the spirit of the nobility 
and that of the multitude. Nothing was more tem- 
perate and decent than the conduct of the former, and 
nothing could be more tumultuous and irregular than 
the behaviour of the latter.— -Mur. 

3 The noble work of Gerard Brandt, entitled. A His- 
tory of the Refoi mation in the Nethei lands, written in 
Dutch and printed at Amsterdam, 1677, &c. ic 4 vols. 
4to, is especially to be consulted. [The first volume is 
properly the history of the Reformation, coming down 
to the year 1 600 ; the other volumes contain a history 
of the Arminian controversy, and the events of the 
seventeenth century. There is a translated abridgment 
of Brandt both m French and English, which gives 
a good condensed account. See also Gerdes* Histoiia 
Rejormationis, tom. iii. pag. 1, &c. and Schroeckh’s 
Kirchengesch. sett der Reform vol. ii. p- 348 — 434. 
Philip II. king of Spain, determined to purge the 
Netherlands of heretics; and for this purpose increased 
the number of bishops from four to fourteen, enacted 
severe laws against heretics, and determined to intro- 
duce the Inquisition into the country. These measures 
were generally offensive, and to the Catholics nearly as 
much so as to the Protestants In 1566 most of the 
nobles, though generally Catholics, entered into an as- 
sociation to protect and defend the liberties of the 
country. The Protestants, now 100,000 in number, 
petitioned the king for toleration ; and though treated 
with contempt, they ventured to hold their meetings 
for worship openly, instead of meeting in private. They 
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first conflicts between Luther and the pon- 
tiffs. Very many in all the provinces of 
Italy, but especially among the Venetians, 
the "Tuscans, and the Neapolitans, avowed 
their alienation from the Romish religion. 
And in the kingdom of Naples in particular, 
very great and dangerous commotions arose 
from this source in the year 1536, which 
were excited chiefly by the celebrated Bern- 
ardino Ochino, Peter Martyr, and others 
who preached against the superstitions, and 
which Charles V. and his viceroy for Naples 
had great difficulty to suppress. 1 The prin- 
cipal instruments used by the Roman pon- 

had now fifty or sixty places of meeting in Flanders, 
attended by 60,000 persons. Similar meetings were 
opened in Artois, Brabant, Utrecht, Seeland, Geldres, 
Friesland, &c. Attempts being made by the government 
i to disperse their assemblies by force, they went armed 
to their places of worship. The same year the rabble, 
first in Flanders and afterwards in the other provinces, 
oroke into the churches and destroyed the images, 
pictures, crosses, &c. Philip subsidized 13,000 German 
troops to support the government. Many of the rebel- 
lious Catholics voluntarily submitted, and the Protes- 
tants were reduced to great straits. Many were put to 
death, and many fled the country. The associatier* of 
the nobles melted away. In 1 507 the Netherlands were 
truly a conquered country. But Philip, not yet satis- 
fied, determined to punish his subjects still more ; and 
therefore sent the duke of Alva with an army of Spa- 
niards and Italians to chastise the country. But 
severity only increased the number of Protestants, and 
drove the people to desperation. In 1508 William, 
princo of Orange, assembled an army of refugees, and 
invaded the country without success. In 1572, lie 
attacked the northern provinces by sea, and presently 
made himself master of Holland and several of the 
other provinces. The Hollanders now nroclaimed 
him their stadtholdcr; and m 1573 he was aide to attack 
some of the more southern provinces. The war lasted 
many years, and the United Provinces fully set up the 
Protestant religion : while those who remained subject 
to a foreign jurisdiction were obliged to acquiesce in 
popery as the established religion. Respecting the 
toleration of other sects m the United Netherlands, 
Maclaine (who lived long in that country, and therefore 
may be considered good authority) observes that “ It 
is necessary to distinguish between the toleration which 
was granted to the Roman Catholics and that which 
the Anabaptists, Lutherans, and other Protestant sects 
enjoyed. They were all, indiscriminately, excluded 
from the civil employments of the state : but though 
they were equally allowed the exercise of their religion, 
the latter were permitted to enjoy their religious wor- 
ship in a more open and public manner than the former, 
from whom their churches were taken and whose 
religious assert .blies were confined to private conventi- 
cles, which had no external resemblance of the edifices 
usually set apart for divine worship.”— Mur. [There is 
also an English translation of the work of Brandt, in 
four vols. folio, published at London in 1720 — 23.-72. 

i See Giannone, Hut. Civile du Royaitme de Naples 
[lib. xxxii cap. v. sec. i.], tome iv. p, 3 OS, &c. TLe 
Life of Galeacins, in the Museum He! vet. tom. ii p. 524, 
[See Gerdes, Specimen Itnlue Reformate? — unn cum 
Sylkibo Reformatorum Italarnm, Leyden, 1765, 4to, and 
De Porta, Hist Reformat. Eccles. Reeticarum , Chur, 1771. 
vol. i. lib. ii. ch. ii. &c. — Mur. [Tliese foreign works 
are now superseded by that admirable Hutoiy of the 
Progress and. Suppression cf the Reformation m Italy 
which was first published by the late Rev. Dr. M‘Cne, 
of Edinburgh, in 1827. A second and enlarged edition 
appeared in 1833. It has been translated into Dutch, 
French, and German ; and it had the honour of being 
placed in the Roman ludex of prohibited books by the 
late pope, Gregory XYI, See also a valuable sketch 
by Gieseler in his Lehrlmch d. neuein Ktrcheng. vol. 
i. p. *94—513, with important extracts and references 
n the notes —R. 


tiffs for repelling this danger were the 
Inquisitors, whom they sent into most parts 
of Italy, and who tortured and slew so 
many people, that very many of the friends 
of the new religion fled into exile, and 
others returned ostensibly at least to the 
old religion. But the pontiff found it ut 
terly impossible to bring the Neapolitans 
to tolerate the tribunal of the Inquisition, 
or even to admit Inquisitors into their coun- 
try. Spain became infec-ted with the Lu- 
theran doctrines by different ways, and 
among others by those very theologians 
whom Charles V. took with him to Germany 
to confute the heretics ; for those theologians 
returned to their country tainted with the 
heresy. But the Spanish Inquisition, by its 
accustomed severities, and especially by con- 
demning to the flames, easily extinguished 
in the citizens all disposition to substitute 
a better religion in place of the old one. 2 

14. It is unnecessary to enter into a 
controversy with those who say, that some 
of the persons who took a leading part in 
these great revolutions were now and then 
guilty of grievous faults. For the best 
informed do not deny that several trans- 
actions might have been conducted more 
discreetly, and that some of the men in 
power were more solicitous to promote their 
own interests than to advance pure religion. 
But on the other hand, it is beyond all 
question that many things which appear 
faulty to us of the present age should be 
classed among noble achievements, if we 
regard their respective times and places, 
and compare them with the frauds and 
enormities both of the Roman pontiffs and 
their supporters. However, when we in- 
quire into the justice of the controversy 
which Luther first waged with the Roman 
pontiff, it is not a question that relates to 
the personal acts and virtues of individual 
men. Let some of these be supposed even 
worse men than they are generally esteemed, 
provided the cause for which they contended 
be allowed to have been just and good. 3 

8 Geddes, Spanish Piotestant Mai tyrology, in his 
Miscellaneous 'Pi acts, vol i. p. 445. [See also note 
1, p. 585, above — Mut. [It is remarkable that all 
the Spanish theologians who accompanied Charles V. 
to Germany, and v ere associated with him afterwards 
in his retirement, fell after his death into the hands of 
the Inquisition and vere condemned, some to the 
flames and others to l arious kinds of death. These w ere 
Augustine Casal, his court preacher, Constantine Pon- 
tius, his confessor, the Dominican Bartholomew Caran- 
za, confessor to king Philip and queen Mary, together 
with many others . — Schi [See another valuable work 
by M‘Cne, 7 he Histoiy of the Progress and Suppression 
of the Ref oi mixtion in Spain, Edin. 1829, 8vo, which 
has been likewise translated into German with a pre- 
face by Baur, Stuttgard, 1835; and also into Dutch. 
See also Gieseler, ubi supra , p. 513—523. — R. 

3 See Maclaine’s Appendix No. 1, concerning the 
spirit, and conduct of the first reformers, subjoined to 
hi? translation of this section.— Aiwr. 
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1. In extending the empire of Christ, 
the Spaniards and Portuguese were, if we 
may believe their own historians, equally 
active and successful. 1 They carried in- 
deed a sort of knowledge of Christianity 
to both North and South America, to a 
part of Africa, and to the maritime parts 
and islands of Asia which had been sub- 
jugated by their fleets. And a large 
number of the inhabitants of these re- 
gions, who had before been destitute of 
all religion or were sunk in the grossest 
superstitions, ostensibly assumed the name 
of Christians. But these accessions to the 
Christian church will not be highly appre- 
ciated, or rather will be deplored by those 
who consider, that these nations were 
coerced by barbarous and abominable laws 
and punishments to abandon the religion 
of their ancestors, and that all were en- 
rolled as Christians who had learned to 
venerate immoderately their stupid instruc- 
tors, and to exhibit by gestures and in 
words certain useless rites and forms. 
Such a judgment has been pronounced not 
merely by those whom the Romish church 
calls heretics, but also by several of the 
best and most influential members of the 
Romish community, French. Germans, Ita- 
lians, Spaniards, and others. 

2. The Roman pontiffs, after losing a 
great part of Europe, manifested much 
more solicitude than before to propagate 
Christianity in other parts of the world. 
For no better method occurred to them, 
both for repairing the loss they had sus- 
tained in Europe, and for vindicating their 
claims to the title of common fathers of 
the Christian church. Therefore, soon 
after the institution of the celebrated 
society of Jesuits in the year 1540, that 
order was especially charged constantly to 
train up suitable men, to be commissioned 
and sent by the pontiffs into the remotest 
regions as preachers of the religion of 


i See, among many others, Lafitau, Histoire des 

Ddcoumrtes et Conqwtes des Portugal* dans le Nou- 
veau Monde, tome Hi, p. 420. He derives his accounts 
from the Portuguese writers. The other writers on 
this subject are enumerated by Fabricius, Lux Salutaris 

Evangehi toti orbi exoriens , cap. xlii. xliii. xlviii. xllx. [A 
copious list of authors, who treat of both the civil and 
religious state of Spanish America in particular, may 
be seen prefixed to Robertson’s History of the Discovery 

2 nd Settlement qf America . Much fuller, and extend- 
ing to the whole American continent, is Rich's Biblio- 

theca Americana Norn, part i. a.b. 1701-1800, Lond 

1834, 8vo, p. 423 — Mut. 


Christ. With what fidelity and zeal the 
order obeyed this injunction, may be 
learned from the long list of histories 
which describe the labours and perils 
encountered by vast numbers of the fra- 
ternity, while propagating Christianity 
among the pagan nations. 2 Immortal 
praise would undoubtedly belong to them, 
were it not manifest from unequivocal 
testimony, that many of them laboured 
rather to promote the glory of the Roman 
pontiff and the interests of their own sects 
than the glory and interests of Jesus Christ. 3 
It appears also from authors of high credit 
and authority, that the [Hindoo]" Indians 
were induced to profess Christianity by the 
Inquisition established by the Jesuits at 
Goa in Asia, and by their arms and penal 
laws rather than by their exhortations 
and reasonings. 4 * This zeal of the Jesuits 
excited the emulation not only of the 
Franciscans and Dominicans but likewise 
of other religious associations, and led 
them to renew this almost neglected work 
of missions. , 

3. Among the Jesuits who took the lead 
in the arduous work of missions, no one \ 
acquired greater fame than Francis Xavier, 
commonly called the apostle of the Indies. 6 
Possessing no ordinary genius and the 


2 See Fabricius, Lux Evangelii toti orbi exoriens , cap. 
xxxii. p. 550, &c. 

3 See Weismann's Oratio de Virtutibns et Vitus Mh - 
sionar. Roman , in his Orat. Academ. p. 286, &c. 
[Compare also his Tntroduct. in Memorabilia Ecdes. 
Histor . tom. li p. 684, &c. — Sckl 

4 See the Histoire de la Compagnie de Jdsus, tome ii. 
p. 171, 207, &o. 

5 Pope Benedict XIV. at the request of the king of 
Portugal, in the year 1747 conferred on Xavier the 
dignity and title of Protector of the Indies. See 
Lettres Edifiantes et Cuneuses des Missions Etrangeres, 
tome xliii. Pref. p. xxxvi. &c. The body of Xavier 
was interred at Goa, and is there worshipped with the 
greatest devotion, he being enrolled among the saints. 
A magnificent church is erected to him at Cotata in 
Portuguese India, where he is likewise devoutly in- 
voked by the people. See the Lettres Edtjiantes des 
Missions, tome iii. p. 85, 89, 203; tome v. p. 38-48; 
tome vi. p. 78. [Francis Xavier was a younger son of 
a respectable family in the south of France, and born 
about a.e>. 1506. He was educated at Paris, where 
Ign'atius Loyola found him teaching with reputation, 
and persuaded him to join his new society of Jesuits. 
In 1540 the king of Portugal requested some members 
of that society to be sent to his capital. Xavier and 
Simon Rodriguez were sent the next year ; and from 
Lisbon Xavier shipped in 1541 for the East Indies with 
the commission of papal legate and missionary. He 
arrived at Goa in 1542, and laboured with success in 
converting the natives and reforming the lives of the 
Portuguese, for about seven years. During this period 
he travelled extensively in Hmdostan, twice visited the 
pearl fishery on the coast of Ceylon, and made repeated 
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greatest activity of mind, he proceeded to 
the Portuguese East Indies in the year 1542, 
and in a few years filled no small part both 
of the continent and the islands with a 
knowledge of the Christian or rather the 
Romish religion. Thence he proceeded in 
the year 1549 to Japan, and with great 
celerity laid the foundation of that very 
numerous body of Christians which flour- 
ished for many years in that extensive 
empire. 1 Afterwards, when attempting a 
mission to China and already in sight of 
that powerful kingdom, he closed his life 
at the island of Sancian in the year 1552. 2 
After his death, other missionaries of the 
order of Jesuits entered China, among 
whom the most distinguished was Matthew 
Ricci, an Italian, who so conciliated the 
favour of some of the chief men and even 
of the emperor by his great skill in mathe- 
matics, that he obtained for himself and 
companions liberty to explain the doctrines 
of Christianity to the people. 3 He there- 
fore may justly be considered as the founder 
and chief author of the numerous body in 
China which still worship Christ, though 
harassed and disquieted by various cala- 
mities. 4 


and extensive voyages among the islands to the east 
of the Bay of Bengal. At length in 1549 he went to 
Japan, and there spent two years and a half with no 
great success as a missionary. He then returned to 
Goa, and immediately prepared for a mission to China. 
He arrived on the Chinese coast in the autumn of 1552, 
fell sick of a fever, and there expired. His remains 
were afterwards removed to Goa and there interred. 
His life was written by the Jesuit Turselhnus in si\ 
books, Rome, 1594, 12mo. See Schroeckh's Kirchen - 
gesck. xeit der Refoi m. vol. iii. p. 652, &c. — Mur. [The 
life of Xavier by Turselhnus is in four books. It was 
republished by Possinus who added a fifth book, Prag 
1750. The titles of various works on the Jesuit mis- 
sions in the East, the progress of Christianity in India, 
and on the life and labours of Xavier, may be seen in 
Walch, Biblio Theol. vol. iii. p. 355-358, and p. 508. 
See also Hough's Hidoiy of Christianity in India , 2 
vols. Lond. 1839, vol i. book ii chap. iii. &c — R. 

i On the history of the church in this remote country, 
the student will see a long list of works in Walch, ubi 
supra, p 361-365. — It. 

3 See the writers referred to by Fabricius, in his Lux 
Evangebi toti orbi e.to> iens, cap. xxxix. p 677, &c. 
Add Latitau’s Histone des Decouvei tes et Conquttes des 
Poitugais dans le Nouveau Monde, tome iii p. 419, 424 , 
tome iv. p. G3, 102, &c., Histoire de la Compagme de 
Jesus, tome i. p. 92, &c. 

3 Du Halde’s Description de VEmpire de la Chine, 
tome iii. p. 84, &c. 

4 That certain Dominicans had gone into China 
before Ricci i? certain. See Le Quien’s Oriens Chris- 
tianus , tom. iii. p. 1354. But these had effected nothing 
of importance. [Three Italian Jesuits, Matthew Ricci 
of Macerata in Ancona, Passio of Bologna, and Roger, 
a Neapolitan, after devoting some years to the acquisi- 
tion of the Chinese language in India, were by Vmig- 
nana, superintendent of the Jesuits’ mission at Macao, 
in the year 1582 attached to an embassy sent to a 
governor in China. Ricci was acute, learned, modest, 
of winning address, persevering, and active. His 
knowledge of mathematics recommended him to the 
Chinese. He exhibited a map of the world, with which 
they were much taken. Connecting himself with the 
Bonzes or idolatrous priests, he assumed their dress 
and manners, and studied under their guidance seven 
years. He then assumed the garb of a Chinese man of 
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4. Those who had withdrawn from the 
jurisdiction of the pontiffs, possessing no 
territories beyond the bounds of Europe, 
could attempt almost nothing for the 
extension of the empire of Christ. Yet 
we are informed, that in the year 1556, 
fourteen missionaries were sent from Ge- 
neva to convert the Americans to Christ. 5 
But by whom they were sent and what 
success attended them, is uncertain. The* 
English moreover who near the close of 
the century sent out colonies to North 
America, planted there the religion which 
they themselves professed ; and as these 
English colonies afterwards increased and 
gathered strength, they propagated their 
religion among the fierce and savage tribes 
of those regions. I pass over the efforts 
of the Swedes for the conversion of the 
Finns and Laplanders, no small part of 
whom were still addicted to the absurd and 
impious rites of their progenitors. 

5. There was no public persecution of 
Christianity in this century. For those 
mistake the views and policy of the 
Mohammedans, who suppose that the 
Turks waged war upon the Christians in 
this age, for the sake of promoting their 
religion in opposition to that of Christ. 
But private enemies to all religion and 
especially to the Christian (as many have 
represented), were lurking here and there 
in different parts of Europe, and they 
instilled their nefarious dogmas both orally 
and by hooks into the minds of the credu- 
lous. Among this miserable class are 


letters, and wrote tracts on the Christian religion, and 
particularly a catechism. Many persons of rank put 
themselves under his instruction, and he at length 
gathered a congregation of Christians. After twenty 
years’ labour he gained access to the emperor, to whom 
he presented pictures of Christ and the Virgin Mary and 
a clock, and obtained liberty to visit the palace with 
his associates at pleasure. He now made converts 
very fast and from all ranks of the people. Siu, one 
of the principal mandarins, and his grand-daughter 
Candida with her husband, became converts, who 
buil/' thirty churches in the provinces where they lived, 
and assisted the missionaries to procure the erection 
of ninety more, besides forty chapels for prayer in 
another province. They also caused numerous religi- 
ous tracts to be printed, with translations of comments 
on the Scripture, and even the great Summa of Thomas 
Aquinas. They gathered the foundlings with which 
China abounded, and brought them up Christians. 
Ricci’s two companions Passio and Roger were early 
recalled ; but when he began to be successful, assis- 
tants were sent to him, who continued to labour after 
his decease, which took place in the year 1610. See 
Schroeckh’s Kircheng esch. seit der Reformat, vol. iii. 
p 677, &c. — Mur.^ [On the introduction of the gospel 
into this almost inaccessible empire, see the works 
referred to by Walch, ubi supra, p. 358, &c. — R. 

5 Pictet’s Osatio de Tiophceis Christ, i, in liis Orat. 
p. 570. I have no d'oubt that the celebrated admiral 
Coligni was the man who sent for these Genevan 
teachers to come to him into France. For that excel- 
lent man in the year 1555 projected sending a colony 
of Protestants to Brazil and America. See Charle- 
voix’s Histoire de la Nouvelle Fiance, tome i. p. 22, Sra, 
[arid Tlmanus, Historia Generalis, lib xvi Mur. 
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reckoned several of the peripatetic philo- 
sophers who illumined Italy, and in 
particular Peter Pomponatius ; and besides 
these, among the French were John Rodin, 
Francis Rabelais, Michael de Montaigne, 
Bonavent.ure des Perieres, Stephen Dolet, 
and Peter Charron; among the Italians, 
the sovereign pontiff Leo X. [Cardinal] 
•Berabo, Angelo Politiano, Jordano Bruno, 
and Bernardino Ochino ; among the Ger- 
mans, Theophrastus Paracelsus, Nicholas 
Taurellus, and others . 1 Nay, some tell us 

1 The reader may consult Reimmann’s Historict 
Atheismi et A the arum, Hildesh. 1735, 8vo; Buddieus, 
TJiosei de Athe/smn et Superstitions , cap. i. ; Bayle’s 
Dirttonnaiie , in various articles, and others. [Pom- 
ponatius was born at Mantua in 1 462, taught philosophy 
at Padua and Bologna, and died about a.d. 1526. In 
a treatise on the immortality of the soul, he denied that 
reason could decide the question, and maintained that 
it was purely a doctrine of faith, resting on the 
authority of revelation. In a treatise on incantations, 
he denied the agency of demons in producing strange 
occurrences ; and explained the efficacy of relics, &e. 
by the influence of the imagination. In a tract on 
fate, free will, and predestination, be declared himself 
utterly unable satisfactorily to solve the difficulties of 
the subject, commented on the usual explanations, 
showed their insufficiency, and wished others to inves- 
tigate the subject more fully. At the same time he 
pronounced the stoic and the Christian exposition of 
the subject the most plausible, and submitted himself 
to the authority of tho church. Many account him an 
atheist, and the Inquisition condemned his principles. 
See Bayle’s Dtcftonnahe , art. Pomvonace ; and Staud- 
lin’s Gesdi. der Moral pkilowphte, p. 584.— Bodin was a 
French jurist, civilian, and man of letters, and died 
a.d. 1596, aged 67. His works were numerous, con- 
sisting of translations of the Latin classics, law, and 
political writings ; and an unprinted dialogue between 
a Catholic, a Lutheran, an indifferantist, a naturalist, 
a Reformed, a Jew, and a Turk, on the subject of 
religion. Here he appears a freethinker. See Bayle, 
ubi supra, art. Bodm.— Rabelais was a great wit and a 
distinguished burlesque writer. Born about a.d. 1500 
he became a Cordelier, led a scandalous life, became a 
Benedictine, forsook the monastic life in 1530, and 
studied physic; was employed as a physician and 
librarian, by cardinal Du Bellay ; went to Rome, 
returned, and was curate of Meudon from the year 
1545 to his death in 1553. His works, consisting of his 
Panta gruel and Gargantua, are comic satires, full of 
the burlesque; and were printed in five vols. 8vo, 
Amsterd. 1715, and three vols. 4to, ibid. 1741. His 
satire of the monks excited their enmity, and caused 
him trouble. But he does not appear to have been in 
speculation a deist or a heretic, though his piety may 
be justly questioned — Montaigne was a French noble- 
man, born in 1533, well educated xn the classics at 
Bourdeaux, succeeded to the lordship of Montaigne in 
Perigord and to the mayoralty uf Bourdeaux, where 
he ended his life, a.d. 1592. Kis great work is his 
Essays, often printed in 3 vols. 4to, and 6 vols 12mo. 
He there appears to be sceptical in regard to scientific 
or philosophical morals, but he was a firm believer in 
revelation, which he regarded as man’s only safe guide. 
See Stahdlin, ubi supra, p. 606, &c —Des Perieres was 
a valet-de-chambre to Margaret, queen of Navarre, and 
was a wit and a poet. A volume of his French poems 
was published after his death, which was in 1544. 
Previous to his death, he published in French a pre- 
tended translation of a Latin work, entitled Cymbalum 
Muwti, which consists of four dialogues not very 
chaste, ridiculing the pagan superstitions in the manner 
of Lucian. See Bayle, ubi supra, art Pet teres. — Dolet 
- was a man of learning, though indiscreet and much 
involved in controversies. After various changes he 
became a printer and bookseller at Lyons ; and having 
avowed lax sentiments in religion, he was seized by 
the Inquisition and burned, upon the charge of atheism, 
a.d. 1546, at tho age of 37. What his religious 
minions were it is not '“•aay to state. He professed to 


that in certain parts of France and Italy , 
there were schools opened, from which ! 
issued swarms of such monsters. And no 

be a Lutheran See Bayle, tdd supra, art. Dolet ; and 
Rees’ Cyrinptedia — Peter Charron was born at Paris in 

1541, studied and practised law several years, and then 
became a Catnolic preacher in very high estimation 
for his pulpit talents He died at Pans, a.d. 1603. He 
was a philosophical divine, bold and sceptical. He did 
not discard revelation, yet relied more upon natural 
religion His most noted work was De la Sagesse in 
three books, first printed at Bourdeaux, 1601. See 
Bayle, nbi supra , art. Chart on ,* and Staudlin, ubi supra , 
p. 612, &c.— Leo X. was a man of pleasure, and gave 
no evidence of genuine piety, Du Plessis and other 
Protestants have reported remarks said to have been 
made by him in his unguarded moments, implying that 
he considered the Christian religion a fable, though & 
profitable one ; that he doubted the immortality of the 
soul, &c. See Bayle, ubi supt a, art. Leo X. note I. p. 
83. — Cardinal Bembo was secretary to Leo X a man of 
letters, a facetious companion, a poet and historian. 
He also is reported to have spoken equivocally of a 
future state, and to have despised Paul’s epistles on 
account of their unpolished style. See Bayle, ubi supra , 
art. Betnbus, and art Mehmcthon, note (P). — Pohtian 
was a learned classic scholar in the preceding century, 
and is reported to have said that he never read the 
Bible but once, and he considered that a loss of time. 
He was also reported to ha\ e given the preference to 
Pindar’s poems before those of David. On these 
rumours he has been classed among freethinkers. See 
Bayle, ubi supra , art Politian. — Jordano Bruno was a 
Neapolitan freethinker. He attacked the Aristotelian 
philosophy, and denied many of the plain truths ot 
revelation Driven from Italy for his impieties, he 
travelled and resided in Germany, France, and Eng- 
land ; and returning to Italy, he was committed to the 
flames in the year 1 GO 0. See Bayle, ubi supra, article 
Brunus. — Bernardino Ochino was an Italian, born in 
1487 at Sienna. He early became a Franciscan, first 
of the class called Cordeliers and then a Capuchin, of 
which last order he was the general from a.d. 1537 to 

1542. He was then a very austere monk and a distin- 
guished preacher. But in the year 1541, meeting with 
John Valdes, a Spanish civilian, who had accompanied 
Charles V. to Germany and there imbibed Lutheran . 
sentiments, Ochino was converted to the same faith. 
The change in his views soon become known, ana he 
was summoned to Rome to give account of himself. 
On his way thither he met with Peter Martyr, a man 
of kindred views, and they both agreed to flee beyond 
the reach of the papal power They went first to 
Geneva and thence to Augsburg, where Ochino pub- 
lished a volume of sermons, married, and lived from 
1542 till 1547. From Augsburg, both Ochino and 
Martyr were invited into England by archbishop Cran- 
mer, and were employed in reforming that country. 
But on the accession of queen Mary in 1553, they were 
obliged to quit England Ochino returned to Stras- 
burg, and in 1555 went to Basil and thence to Zurich, 
where he became pastor to a congregation of Italian 
Protestants till 1563. He then published a volume of 
dialogues, in one of which he represented polygamy j 
as lawful in certain cases, and advanced some other 
opinions which gave offence. The magistrates of 
Zurich banished him from the canton. He retired to 
Basil in mid-winter, and being refused an asylum 
there he travelled with his family to Poland, where he 
met the like reception, and set out for Moravia ; on 
his way, he and family were taken sick, two sons and 
a daughter died ; h<? recovered so far as to pursue his 
journey, but died three weeks after, at Slawkaw, a.d, 

1 564, aged 77. He is said to have impugned the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and the Antitrmitanans claim him as 
one of their sect. His works were all written in 
Italian, and consisted of six volumes of sermons, com- 
mentaries on the epistles to the Romans and the 
Galatians, a treatise on the Lord’s supper, another on 
i predestination and free-will, &c. See Bayle, ubi supt ft, 
art. Ocinn — Theophrastus, or, as he called himself, 
Philippas Aureolu* Theophrastus Paracelsus Bombas- 
, tus von Hohenheim, w as a vain, unlearned, but ingenious 
i alehymist, physician, and philosopher of Switzerland, 

> born in 1493 He travelled much, was a short ton* 
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one who is well acquainted with the state 
of those times will reject these statements 
in the gross ; for all the persons who are 
expressly charged with so great a crime 
cannot be acquitted altogether. Yet if 
the subject be examined by impartial and 
competent judges, it will appear that many 
individuals were unjustly impeached, and 
others merited slighter reprobation. 

6. That all the arts and sciences were in 
this age advanced to a higher degree of 
perfection by the ingenuity and zeal of 
eminent men, no one needs to be informed. 
From this happy revival of general learning, 
the whole Christian population of Europe 
derived very great advantages to them- 
selves, and afterwards imparted advantages 
to other nations, even to the remotest parts 
of the world. Princes and states, perceiving 
the vast utility of this progress of know- 
ledge, were everywhere at much expense 
and pains to found and protect learned as- 
sociations and institutions, to foster and 
encourage genius and talent, and to pro- 
vide honours and rewards for literary and 
scientific men. From this time onward 
that salutary rule took effect, which still 
prevails among the larger and better part 
of the Christian community, of excluding 
all ignorant and illiterate persons from the 
sacred office and its functions. Yet the 
old contest between piety and learning did 
not cease ; for everywhere, both among the 
adherents to the Roman pontiff and among 
his foes, there were persons, — good men 
perhaps, but not duly considerate, — who 
contended more zealously than ever, that 
religion and piety could not possibly live 
and be vigorous, unless all human learning 
and philosophy were separated from it, and 
the holy simplicity of the early ages re- 
stored. 

7. In the first rank among the learned 
of that age, were those who devoted them- 
selves to editing, correcting, and explaining 

the ancient Greek and Latin authors, to 
the study of antiquities, to the cultivation 
of both those languages, and to elegant 
composition both in prose and verse. N u- 
merous works still exist, the admiration of 
the learned, from which it appears that 
the finest geniuses in all parts of Europe 
prosecuted these branches of learning with 
the greatest ardour, and even considered 
the preservation of religion and civil insti- 
tutions, and the very life of all solid learning, 
to depend on these studies. And though 
some of them might go too far in this view, 
yet no candid man will deny that the pro- 
secution of these studies first opened the 
way for mental cultivation, and rescued 
both reason and religion from bondage. 

8. Those who devoted themselves prin- 
cipally to the study and improvement of 
philosophy were indeed less numerous than 
the prosecutors of elegant literature, yet 
they formed a body neither small nor con- 
temptible. They werfe divided into two 
classes. The one laboured to discover the 
nature and truth of things solely by con- 
templation or speculation, the other re- 
curred also to experiments. The former 
either followed their chosen guides and 
masters, or they struck out new paths by 
their own ingenuity and efforts. Those 
who followed masters either fixed their eye 
on Plato (to whom many in Italy especially 
gave the preference), or they followed 
Aristotle. The professed followers of Aris- 
totle were, moreover, greatly divided among 
themselves. For while many of them wished 
to preserve the old method of philosophising, 
which by the doctors who still reigned in 
the schools was falsely called the peripa- 
tetic, others wished to see Aristotle taught 
pure and uncontaminated; that is, they 
wished to have his works themselves brought 
forward and explained to the youth. Dif- 
ferent from both were those who thought, 
that the marrow only should be extracted 
from the lucubrations of Aristotle, and when 
illumined by the light of elegant literature 
and corrected by the dictates of reason and 
sound theology, should thus be exhibited in 
appropriate treatises. At the head of this 
last class of peripatetics was our Philip 
Melancthon. Among those discarding the 
dogmas of the ancients and philosophising 
freely^ were Jerome Cardanus, Bernard 
Telesius, and Thomas Campanella; men of 
great and splendid genius, yet too much 
devoted to the fictions and visions of their 
own fancies. To these may be added Peter 
Ramus, *an ingenious and acute Frenchman, 
who excited great commotion and clamour 
by publishing a new art of reasoning op- 
posed to that of Aristotle, and better ae- 

professor of physic at Basil, and died at Saltzburg in 
1541. He was the father of the sect of Theosophists, 
a sort of mystics- who pretended to derive all their 
knowledge of nature immediately from God. See 
Rees’ Cyclopcedia, and Sehroeckh’s Kirchengesch. seit 
der Refotm.v ol. iii. p. 145, &c. — Taurellus (CEchsleinl, 
a philosopher and physician of Mompelgard, who 
taught at Basil and Altorf, lived at a time when 
Aristotle reigned with boundless sway in all the uni- 
versities; and wishing to free himself from the 
tyranny of the Stagynte, he ventured as a man of 
independence to correct some of Aristotle’s opinions 
concerning God, providence, the human soul, &c. He 
thus became embroiled with the friends of Aristotle as 
his opposers, and was suspected of atheism. But Dr. 
Keurlein has defended him, in a Dissert, Apologetica. 
Hee Schlegel’s note. — Mur. [See also Tennemann’s 
Manual (if the Hist. <\f Philosophy , translated by John- 
son, Oxf. 1832, for further particulars respecting the 
t mets of several of these writers : on Pomponatius, 
p. 273 ; Bodin, p. 280 ; Montaigne, p, 289 ; Charron, 
p. 290; Bruno, p. 283 ; Paracelsus, p. 271 ; and Tau- 
rellus, p. 276 and 280.-B ’ 
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coinmodated to the use of orators. From 
nature itself, by experiment,, by inspection, 
and by the aid of fire, penetrating into the 
' primary elements of things, Theophrastus, 
Paracelsus endeavoured to discover and 
demonstrate latent truths. And his exam- 
file was so approved by many that a new 
sect of philosophers soon rose up, who as- 
sumed the names of Fire Philosophers and 
Theosophists, and who, attributing very 
little to human reason and reflection, as- 
cribed everything to experience and divine 
illumination. 1 

9. These efforts and competitions among 
men of genius, besides being highly benefi- 
cial in many other respects, corrected in 
several places, though they did not entirely 
cure, that barbarous, uncouth, and vile 
method of treating religious subjects which 
had prevailed among Christians in the pre- 
ceding centuries. The holy Scriptures, 

; which had been either wholly neglected, or 
j interpreted very unsuitably, now held a far 
1 more conspicuous place in the discussions 
| and writings of theologians; both words 
I and things were more critically examined, 

, subjects were more justly and lucidly ana- 
, lyzed, and the dry and insipid style which 
j the old schools admired was exploded by 
! all the better informed. These improve- 
ments were not indeed carried so far that 
nothing was left for succeeding ages to 
correct and amend ; much remained which 
was imperfect. Yet he must be ungrateful 
to the men of this age or a very incompe- 
tent judge, who shall deny that they laid 
the foundation of all those excellences by 


which the theologians of subsequent times are 
distinguished from those of the former hges* 
10. Hence the true nature and genius of 
the Christian religion, which even the best 
and most learned had not before sufficiently 
understood, were placed in a clearer light, 
being drawn up as it were from a deep pit. 
There is indeed error enough still existing 
everywhere ; yet even those Christian com- 
munities at this day, whose errors are the 
greatest and most numerous, have not such 
crude and inconsistent views of the nature 
and design of Christianity and of the duties 
and obligations of Christians, as were for- 
merly entertained even by those who claimed 
to be rulers of the church and chief among 
its teachers. This improved state of reli- 
gion, moreover, had great influence in cor- 
recting and softening the manners of many 
nations, who before were coarse, unpolished, 
and rude. For though it is not to be de- 
nied that other causes also contributed , 
gradually to introduce and establish that : 
milder and more cultivated state of society 
which has prevailed in most countries of 
Europe since the time of Luther, yet it ! 
is very clear that the religious discussions j 
and the better knowledge of many doctrines ! 
and duties to which they gave rise have 
contributed very much to eradicate from 
the minds of men their former ferocity of 
character. Nor shall we go wide of the 
truth when we add, that since that time 
genuine piety likewise has had more friends 
and cultivators, though they have always 
and everywhere been overwhelmed by the 
multitude of the ungodly. 


SECTION III. 

THE PARTICULAR HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


PART I. 

THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT CHURCHES, 


CHAPTER I. 

THE HISTORY OP THE ROMISH OR LATIN 
CHURCH. 

1. The Romish or Latin church is a 
community extending very widely over the 

i For the elucidation of these matters, Brucker’s His- 
tones Philosophies Crittca will be found -very useful. 
We here only summarily touch upon the subject. [The 
, English reader may consult Hallam’s Introduction to 
the Literature of Europe , vol. i. especially chap. vii. 
tnd Tennemann’s Manual of the History of Philosophy; 
respecting Cardanus, p 272; Telesius, p. 281; Cam- 
mnella, p, 297; Ramus ? p. 277 ; and Paracelsus, p. 271, 
with the references to authorities in the notes. — R. 


world, the whole of which is subject to the 
single bishop of Rome, who claims to be 
hereditary successor to the office and to all 
the prerogatives of St. Peter, the prince of 
the apostles or the supreme bishop of the 
Christian church universal, and the legate 
and vicegerent of Jesus Christ. This 
mighty prelate is chosen at this day by a 
select number of the Romish clergy ; name- 
ly, by six bishops in the vicinage of Rome, | 
fifty rectors or presbyters of churches in 
Rome, and fourteen overseers or deacons 
of Romish hospitals or deaconries; all of 



000 

whom are called by the ancient appellation 
of cardinals. The-se cardinals, when deli- 
berating respecting the choice of a new 
pontiff, are shut up in a kind of prison 
which is called the conclave, that they may 
the more expeditiously bring the difficult 
business to a close. No one who is not a 
member of the college of cardinals, and 
also a native Italian, can be made head of 
the church; nor can all those who are Ita- 
lian cardinals. 1 Some are excluded on ac- 
count of their birthplace, others on account 
of their course of life, and others for other 
causes. Moreover, the Roman emperors 2 
and the kings of France and Spain have 
acquired either legally or by custom the 
right of excluding those they disapprove 
from the list of candidates for this high 
office. Hence there are very few in the 
great body of cardinals who are papable, 

1 as the common phrase is ; that is, who are 
so born and possess such qualifications that 


1 The reader may consult Mayer's Comment, de Elec- 
tione Pontif. Roman. Hamb. 1691, 4to. The Ceremonials 
Electionis et Coionatioms PonUficis Romani was not 
long since published by Meuschen, Frankf. 1732, 4to. 
[To be eligible, 1st, A man must be of mature age, for 
the electors then hope that their turn may come to be 
elected. Besides, a pope fifty or more years old will be 
more likely to rule discreetly and sagaciously. 2dly, 
He must be an Italian, for a foreigner might remove 
the papal residence out of the country 3dly, He must 
not be the subject of any distinguished prince, but must 
be a native subject of the holy see ; for otherwise he 
might promote the interests of his hereditary prince 
to the injury of the holy see. 4thly, Monks are not 
readily preferred, lest they should confer too many pri- 
vileges on their own order. 5thly, Nor are those who 
have been ministers of state, ambassadors, or pensioners 
of distinguished princes. 6thly, Nor those who have 
been much engaged m political affairs. 7thly, No one 
who has numerous relatives, especially pooi ones, on 
whom he might exhaust the apostolical treasury. From 
these causes the choice generally falls at the present 
day upon either learned or devout popes. There are 
four methods of choosing a pope. I. By scrutiny, that 
is by ballot. A golden cup is placed on the altar, into 
which each cardinal casts a sealed vote ; and to make 
out a regular choice, one man must have the suffrages 
of two-thirds of the cardinals. II By access This 
method is resorted to when a candidate has many votes, 
but not enough to constitute a choice, and a trial is 
made to bring some of the other cardinals to accede 
to his election. It is properly a new scrutiny, though 
the ballots are of a different form. III. By compro- 
mise; that is, when the conclave continues long and the 
cardinals cannot agree, they transfer the election to 
two or three cardinals, and agree to abide by their 
choice. IV. By inspiration. When the cardinals 
have become weary of their long confinement, some- 
times one or more of them will clamorously announce 
an individual as pope, and the party in his favour, being 
previously apprized of the measure, join in the outcry 
till the cardinals in opposition, through fear, join in 
the general clamour. A pope thus chosen by inspira- 
tion is particularly revered by the Italians, notwith- 
standing their belief that there can be no election by 
inspiration, unless the cardinals have previously acted 
foolishly. — Schl. [See also Rees’ Cyclopaedia, article 
Conclave, and the Ceremonial of the election of a pon- 
tiff ratified by Gregory XV. a.d. 1622‘, in the Bulla- 
Hum Magnum, tom. iii, p. 454—465 Mur. 

8 The emperor of Austria is now the representative 
of the Roman emperors of the West, as the emperor 
of Ritssia claims to be the successor of the Roman 
emperors of the East. Hence, according to some, his 
title of Czar or Caesar.— JR. 
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the august functions of a pope can fall to 
their lot. 

2. The Homan pontiff does not enjoy a 
povrer which has no limitations or restraints; 
for whatever he decrees in the sacred re- 
public, he must decree in accordance with 
the advice of the brethren, that is, of the 
cardinals, who are his counsellors and 
ministers of state. In questions of a reli- 
gious nature likewise, and in theological* 
controversies, he must take the opinion and 
judgment of theologians. The minor mat- 
ters of business moreover are distributed 
into several species, and committed to the 
management and trust of certain boards of 
commissioners called congregations, over 
which one or more cardinals preside.® 
What these boards deem salutary or right 
is ordinarily approved by the pontiff, and 
must be approved unless there are very 
cogent reasons for the contrary. From 

3 The court of Rome is minutely described by Aymon, 
in a book entitled. Tableau de la Cour de Rome, Hague, 
1707, 8vo ; and by Limadoro, Relation de la Cour de 
Rome, et des Ce> ernonies qui <i'y observent, which (trans- | 
lated from the Italian into French) Labat has subjoined 
to his Travels in Spain and Italy, Voyages en Eipagne i 
et Itahe , tome viii. p. 105, &c. On the Romish con- ' 
gregations or colleges, besides Ascianus ( De Motitibus 
Pietatis Romanis, p. 510, &c.), Plettenburg has a parti- ’ 
cular treatise, Sotitia Tnbnnaltum et Cong rep ationum 
Curia: R omance, Hildesh 1693, 8vo. [The congregations 
are properly boards of commissioners meeting at stated 
times, with full and definitive powers within certain 
limits to decide summarily all controversies, and to 
control and manage all business which falls within 
their respective pro\inces. They have their own secre- 
taries, keep records of their proceedings, may send for 
persons and papers, call on professional and learned 
men for their opinions, and are bound in certain cases 
to consult the pontiff before they come to a decision. I 
The number and the specific duties of the several con- 
gregations vary from time to time, as the pope and his i 
council see fit to ordain. Besides these permanent , 
congregations, others are created for special occasions 
and expire when their business is closed. Sixtus V. in j 
the year 1 587 established fifteen permanent congrega- j 
tions. composed most of them of five cardinals each, ' 
and none of them of less than three. They were, I. The ' 
congregation of the holy Inquisition, the supreme in- 
quisitorial tribunal for all Christendom. In this the 
pope presided in person. II. The congregation on ■ 
letters of grace, dispensations, &c. III. The congrega- 
tion on the erection, union, and dismemberment of 
churches, bishoprics, &c. IV. The congregation for . 
supplying the ecclesiastical states with corn and pre- i 
venting scarcity. V. The congregation on sacred rites 
I and ceremonies. VI. The congregation for providing 
and regulating a papal fleet, to consist of ten ships. 
VII. The congregation on the Index of prohibited 
books. VIII. The congregation for interpreting and 
executing the decrees of the council of Trent, except 
as to the articles of faith. IX. The congregation for 
relief in cases of oppression in the ecclesiastical states. 
X. The congregation on the university of Rome, with 
a general inspection of all Catholic seminaries. XI. The 
congregation on the different orders of monks. XII. The 
congregation to attend to the applications of bishops 
and other prelates. XIII. The congregation on the 
roads, bridges, and aqueducts of the Romish territory. 
XIV. The congregation for superintending the Vati- 
can printing establishment. XV. The congregation 
on the applications of all citizens of the ecclesiastical 
states in civil and criminal matters. Sec the ordinance 
establishing these several congregations in the Bulla - ' 
riam Magnum, tom. ii p. 677, &c. Considerable 
alterations were afterwards made, as to the number, 
duties, and powers of the Romish congregations. — Mur. 
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j such a constitution of the sacred republic, 
j many things must often take place far 
'otherwise than would meet the wishes of 
the pontiff; nor are those well informed as 
to the management of affairs at Rome, who 
suppose that he who presides there is the 
cause of all the evils, contests, and commo- 
tions which occur there. 1 

1 3. Respecting, however, the powers and 

• prerogatives of this spiritual monarchy, its 
own citizens disagree very much. And 
hence the. authority of the Romish prelate 
, and of his legates is not the same in all 
countries ; but in some it is more circum- 
scribed and limited, in others more extensive 
and uncontrolled. . The pontiff himself 
; indeed, and also his courtiers and friends, 
claim for him the highest supremacy ; for 
he contends not only that all spiritual power 
and majesty reside primarily in him alone, 
and are transmitted in certain portions from 
him to the inferior prelates, but also that 
his decisions made from the chair are correct 
beyond even the suspicion of error. On 
the contrary, very many, of whom the 
French are the most distinguished, maintain 
that a portion of spiritual jurisdiction, ema- 
nating immediately from Jesus Christ, is 
possessed by each individual bishop, and 
that the whole resides in the pastors col- 
lectively, or in ecclesiastical councils duly 
called; while the pontiff, separately from 
the. body of the cnurch, is liable to err. 
This long controversy may be reduced to 
this simple question — Is the Romish prelate 
the lawgiver of the church, or only the 
guardian and executor of the laws enacted 
by Christ and by the church? Yet there 
is no prospect that this controversy will ever 
terminate, unless there should be a great re- 
volution; because the parties are not agreed 
respecting the judge who is to decide it.* 

4. The Romish church lost much of its 
ancient splendour and glory, from the time 
that , the native aspect of the Christian 
religion and church was pourtrayed and 
exhibited before the nations of Europe, by 
the efforts of Luther. For many opulent 
countries of Europe withdrew themselves, 
some of them entirely and others in part, 
from adherence to its laws and institutions ; 
and this defection greatly diminished the 
resources of the Roman pontiffs. 3 Moreover 
the kings and princes who chose not to 
abandon the old form of religion learned 
from the writings and discussions of the 
Protestants, much more clearly and correctly 
than before, that the pontiffs bad set up 
numberless claims without any right; and 
that if the pontifical power should remain 
such as it was before Luther’s time, the civil 
governments could not possibly retain their 
dignity and majesty. And hence, partly 
by secret and artful measures and partly 
by open opposition, they everywhere set 
bounds to the immoderate ambition of the 
pontiffs, who wished to control all things 
secular as well as sacred according to their 
own pleasure; nor did the pontiffs deem it 
prudent to avenge these daring attempts as 

pontiffs, and whose works form a huge collection made 
by Thomas Roccaberti. Even among the French, 
Matthew Petitdidier lately defended the pontifical 
power, in his book Sur l' Autorite et Infailhbilitf des 
Rapes, Luxembourg, 1724, 8vo. The arguments com- 
monly employed to support the opinion adopted by the 
French clergy and by those who accord with them may 
be best learned from various writings of Edmund 
Richer and John Launoi. 

3 Yet the popes still have very considerable revenues, 
notwithstanding there is no country in the world where 
more beggars are to be met with than in the ecclesias- 
tical states, and while the apostolical treasury is always 
very poor; for, 1st. The pope has many clerical livings 
at his disposal, none of which are readily given away. 

In particular, he disposes of all the livings whose 
incumbents happen to die at his court, and also the 
livings of those who die in what are called the pontifical 
months. 2dly. He confirms the election to cathedral 
chapters hy the spiritual founders with his bulls of 
confirmation, which always cost large sums. 3dly. 

He draws the annats or the incomes of the first year 
of incumbency, in bishoprics and archbishoprics. 4thly. 

He exacts a certain sum for the badge of spiritual 
knighthood in the Romish church, or for the pallium 
of archbishops and bishops. This is properly a neck- 
cloth which answers to the riband or garter of secular 
knighthood, and is worn by distinguished prelates when 
they say mass and on the other solemn occasions. 
5thly. There are certain cases reserved for the popes 
{casus reservati ), in which no father confessor can give 
absolution or a dispensation, and in which the granting 
dispensations brings a large revenue to the popes ; for 
example, in matrimonial cases, in the relinquishment of 
the clerical office, monastic vows, &c. And finally, the 
pope has power to impose extraordinary payments and 
contributions on his clerical subjects, which are called 
subsidies. The monks also must pay an annual sum 
to the pope for his protection, which is called the 
collects. Thus the pope is in reality an opulent lord, 
even since the Reformation; and he does juot lack 
means for enriching himself, notwithstanding his pub- 
lic treasury is always poor. For the disposal of all 
these sums is in his hands ; and he can let a portion ol 
them flow into his treasury, or he can bestow them on 
his relations and dependants, or apply them to esta. 
bl’shments which will make his name immortal. — Schl 

1 Hence originated that important distinction which 
the French, and others who have had contests with the 
Roman pontiffs, very frequently make between the Ro- 
man pontiff and the Romish court. The court is often 
severely censured while the pontiff is spared, and that 
justly. For the fathers and the congregations, who pos- 
sess rights which the pontiff must not infringe, plot 
and effect many things without the knowledge and 
against the will of the pontiff. [It may be worthy of 
remark, that although the Romish church is a political 
body which is governed like other kingdoms and states, 
yet in this commonwealth everything is called by a 
different name. The ghostly king is called the pope 
or father, his ministers of state are called cardinals, 
his envoys of the highest rank are called legates i 
latere, and those of a lower order, apostolical nuncios. 
His chancery is called dataria, his boards of commis- 
sioners and judicatures are congregations, his supreme 
court of justice is named the rota, and his counsellors 
of state are called auditors of the rota. — Schl [The 
Dresent pope, Pius IX. has now (1848) entirely reformed 
the political constitution of the Papal States, and 

1 brought it into closer conformity with that of other 
■ secular kingdoms. — R. 

3 The arguments used by the friends of the pontifical 
claims may be seen in Bellarmin and numerous others, 
who have written in accordance with the views of the 
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formerly, by means of interdicts and cru- 
sades. Even the countries which still 
acknowledge the pontiff as the supreme 
lawgiver of the church and as incapable of 
erring (and which are called cuuntries of 
obedience, terrce obediential), nevertheless 
confine his legislative powers within nar- 
rower limits. 

5. To repair in some measure this very 
great loss, the pontiffs laboured much more 
earnestly than their predecessors had done 
to extend the bounds of their kingdom out 
of Europe, both among the non-Christian 
nations and among the Christian sects. In 
this very important business, first the 
Jesuits and afterwards persons of the other 
monastic orders were employed. Yet if 
we except the achievements of Erancis 
Xavier and his associates in India, China, 
and Japan, which have been already noticed, 
very little that was great and splendid was 
accomplished in this century, the arrange- 
ments for this business being not yet per- 
fected. The Portuguese having opened a 
passage to the Abyssinians, who followed 
the dogmas and the rites of the Mono- 
physites, there was a fine opportunity for 
attempts to bring that nation under sub- 
jection to the Romish see. Hence first, 
John Bermudes was sent to them decorated 
with the title of patriarch of the Abyssinians; 
and afterwards this mission was committed 
to Ignatius Loyola and his associates. 1 
Various circumstances and especially the 
wars of the nation, which the Abyssinian 
emperor hoped to terminate favourably by 
the aid of the Portuguese, seemed at first 
to promise success to the enterprise. But i 


in process of time it appeared, that the | 
attachment of the Abyssinians to the prin- j 
ciples of their progenitors was too strong to 
be eradicated ; and with the close of this ! 
century, the Jesuits nearly lost all hope of 
success among them. 2 

6. To the Copts or Egyptians, who were 
closely connected with the Abyssinians in 
religion and ecclesiastical customs, Christo- 
pher Roderic, a famous Jesuit, was sent by ' 
authority of Pi-us IV. in the year 1562 
He returned to Rome with nothing but fair 
words, although he had laboured to over- 
come Gabriel, then the patriarch of Alex- 
andria, with very rich presents and with 
subtle arguments. 3 But near the close of 
the century, in the year 1594, when Clement 
VIII. was head of the Romish church, the 
envoys of an Alexandrian patriarch, whose 
name was likewise Gabriel, appeared as 
suitors at Rome, which caused very great 
exultation at the time among the friends of 
the Romish court. 4 But this embassy is 
justly suspected by ingenuous men even of 
the Romish community, and it was probably 
contrived by the Jesuits for the purpose 
of persuading the Abyssinians, who generally 
followed the example of the Alexandrians, 
to embrace more readily the communion of 
the Roman pontiff. 5 Nothing certainly oc- 
curred afterwards in Egypt to indicate 
any partiality of the Copts towards the 
Romans. A part of the Armenians had 
long manifested a veneration for the Roman 
pontiff, without however quitting the insti- 
tutions and rites of their fathers, of which 
more will be said when we come ’to the 
history of the Oriental church. A larger 


1 Friendly intercourse between the emperor of Abys- 
sinia and the king of Portugal commenced as early as 
the year 1514, when the former sent an ambassador to 
the latter. In 1521 the same emperor, David, sent an 
envoy to the pope at Rome, who returned a very kind 
answer. In 1545 Claudius the son of David applied to 
John III. king of Portugal, to send him several priests 
and artists. The king applied to Loyola, to designate 
some of his followers for the enterprise. Loyola did 
so; and the pope ordained John Nonius Barretus of 
Portugal, patriarch of Abyssinia, Andrew Oviedus a 
Neapolitan, bishop of Nice, and Melchior Comerius of 
Portugal, bishop of Hierapolis; the two last to be 
coadjutors and successors to Barretus. Ten other 
Jesuits of inferior rank were joined with them. They 
all sailed from Portugal in the year 1555 ; but on their 
arrival at Goa, they found that the Abyssinian emperor 
Claudius was not disposed to subject his kingdom to 
the pontiff. Barretus therefore stayed in India, where 
he was a successful missionary till his death. Oviedus 
went to Abyssinia with a few companions, and was 
there imprisoned. Claudius had been slain in battle in 
1559, and his brother and successor Adamus was a 
violent persecutor of the Christians. After twenty 
years' labour in Abyssinia, Oviedus died a.d 1577. His 
companions died one after another, till in the year 1597 

Francis Lupus the last of them expired, and left the 
handful of Catholics without a priest. See Godignus, 

De Abassir.orum Rebus deque JEthiopice Patrittrchis , 
Jo, Non. Barreto et Andr. Oviedo, Lugd. 1615, 8vo, 

and Eaynald's Annates Eccies. on the years specified 

Mur 


* See Ludolf’s Bistoria JEthiopica, and the notes on 
that history, passim; Mich. Geddes, Church History q/ 
Ethiopia , p. 120, &c.; Henry le Grand's Biss, de la 
Convei Jon des Abyssms, p. 25, which is the ninth of 
the Dissertations subjoined to Lobo’s Voyage Histonque 
d’ Abyssime ; La Croze, His'toire du Christiamsme en 
Ethiopie, liv. ii. p. 90, &c. 

3 Sacliinus, Bistorm Societat. Jesn, par. ii. lib. v.; 
Renaudot, Histona Patnai chai. Alexandrm. p. 611* 
and especially the Bistoiie de la Compagme de Jesus, 
tome if. p. 314, &c. 

* The documents of this embassy, emblazoned with a 
splendid exordium, are subjoined by Baronius to the 
sixth volume of his Annales Eccies . p. 707, &c. [p. 691 
— 7Q0j, ed. Antwerp. 

5 Renaudot, in his Bistoria Patriarchar . Alexandria 
nor. p. 611, 612, has endeavoured to re-establish the 
credit of this embassy which Baronius so exultingly 
extols. But he errs very much when he supposes that 
only Simon, relying on the fallacious testimony of 
Dousa, has opposed it. For Thomas & Jesu, a Carme- 
lite, did so, lib. vi. Be Conversiane Omnium Gentium 
Procuranda , and others have done so See Geddes, 
Chuich Hntaiy of Ethiopia, p. 231, 232. [Whoever 
reads the documents must be sensible that they all bear 
the marks of being the composition of one person, 
though they profess to be the letters of several different * 
persons. The reader will also be surprised to find how . 
perfectly at home the writer seems to be when trum- 
peting the claims of the pontiff to universal lordship, 
and when detailing the affairs of the Romish church. 
— Mur. 
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accession was anticipated from Serapion, a 
man of wealth and devoted to the Romans, 
who, though the Armenians had two jjatri- 
archs already, was created a third patriarch 
in the year 1593, in order to free his nation 
from oppressive debt. But he was soon 
after sent into exile by the Persian monarch, 
j at the instigation of the other Armenians, 
and with him all the delightful anticipations 
* of the Romans came to nothing. 1 

1 7. In the year 1551, a great contest 

1 arose among the Nestorians, or Chaldeans 
as they are called, respecting the election 
of a new patriarch ; one party demanding 
Simeon Barmamas, and another Sulaka. 
The latter made a journey to Rome, and 
was there consecrated in the year 1553 by 
Julius III. to whom he swore allegiance. 
Julius gave to this new patriarch of the 
Chaldeans the name of John, and sent with 
him on his return to his country several 
persons well skilled in the Syrian language, 
for the purpose of establishing the Romish 
dominion among the Hestorians. From 
that time onward the Nestorians became 
split into two factions, and were often 
brought into the most imminent peril by 
the opposing interests and contests of their 
patriarchs. 2 The JSTestorians on the sea- 
coast of India, who are commonly called the 
Christians of St. Thomas, were cruelly 
harassed by the Portuguese, to induce them 
to exchange the religion of their fathers, 
which was much more simple than the 
Roman, for the Romish worship. The con- 
summation of this business was reserved 
for Alexio de Menezes, archbishop of Goa, 
who near the close of the century with the 
aid of the Jesuits compelled those miserable, 
reluctant, and unwilling people, by means 
of amazing severities, to come under the 
power of the Roman pontiff. These violent 
proceedings of Menezes and his associates 
have met the disapprobation of persons 
distinguished for wisdom and equity in the 
Romish community.® 

8. Most of these missionaries of the 
Roman pontiff treated the Christians whom 
they wished to overcome unkindly and 
unreasonably* For they not only required 
them to give up the opinions in which they 
differed from both the Greek and the Latin 

churches, and to recognise the bishop of 
Rome as a lawgiver and vicegerent of Christ 
on the earth, but they also opposed senti- 
ments which deserved toleration, nay, such 
as were sound and consonant to the Scrip- 
tures ; insisted on the abrogation of customs, 
rites, and institutions which had come down 
from former times and were not prejudicial 
to the truth ; and, in short, required their 
entire worship to be conducted after the 
Romish fashion. The Romish court indeed 
found at length by experience that such a 
mode of proceeding was indiscreet, and that 
it was not suited to the successful extension 
of the empire of the pontiff. Accordingly 
the great business of missions came gra- 
dually to be conducted in a more wise and 
temperate manner; and the missionaries 
were directed to make it their sole object to 
bring these Christians to become subjects 
of the pontiff, and to renounce, professedly 
at least, such opinions as had been con- 
demned by the ecclesiastical councils; while 
all other things, doctrines as well as the 
practices of their fathers, were to remain 
inviolate. And this plan was supported by 
certain learned divines, who endeavoured to 
prove, though not always successfully and 
fairly, that there was but little difference 
between the doctrines of the Greek and 
other Oriental Christians and those of the 
Romish church, provided they were esti- 
mated correctly and truly, and not accord- 
ing to the artificial definitions and subtleties 
of the scholastic doctors. This plan of 
using moderation was more serviceable to 
the Romish interests than the old plan of 
severity; yet it did not produce all the 
effects its authors anticipated. 

9. In guarding the church’s territories and 
fortifying her interna! constitution against 
the power and subtlety of her adversaries, no 
little pains were taken at Rome from the age 
of Luther onward. For that most effectual 
method of subduing heretics by crusades 
being laid aside, on account of the altered 
state not only of the Romish authority but 
of all Europe, recourse to other means and 
other policy for preserving the church 
became necessary. Hence the terrible tri- 
bunals of the Inquisition, in the countries 
where they were admitted, were fortified 
and regulated by new provisions. . Colleges 
were erected here and there, in which young 
men weTe trained by continual practice to 
the best methods of disputing with the 
adversaries of the pope. The ingress into 
the church of books which might corrupt 
the minds of its members was prevented or 
f rendered extremely difficult by means of 
; what were called expurgatory and prohi- 
* bitory indices, drawn up by the most 

1 

l See the Nouveattx Memoires des Missions de la 
Compagnie de Jesus dans le Levant, tome iii. p. 

132, 133. . „ 

* Asseman’s Bibliotheca Onentahs Clemenima-Vati- 
tom. iii. par. ii. p. 164. See below, in the history 
f the Oriental church. 

3 La Croze, HiUoire du Christianime des Indes , livr. 
.i. p. 88, &c. [Buchanan’s Christian Researches in 
4 sm , p. 85, &c.; Geddes, Hist . of the Malabar Church , 
bond. 1694, 8vo.— Mur. [See also Hough’s But. oj 
Christianity in India , vol. i. book ii. chap. viu. and 
look Ui where the proceedings of Menezes are fully 
leta.Ued.-JL 
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sagacious men. The cultivation of litera- 
ture was earnestly recommended to the 
clergy, and high rewards were held out to 
those who aspired to pre-eminence in learn- 
ing. The young were much more solidly 
instructed in the precepts and first princi- 
ples of religion -than before and many other 
means for the safety of the church were 
adopted. Thus the greatest evils often 
produce the greatest benefits* And the 
Romish church wouldpeihaps have even 
yet been destitute of the advantages result- 
ing from these and other regulations, if the 
heretics had not boldly invaded and laid 
waste her territories. 

10. As the Roman pontiffs were accus- 
tomed to control, defend, and enlarge their 
empire principally by means of the religious 
orders [or monks], who from various causes 
are more closely connected with the pontiffs 
than the other clergy and the bishops, it 
became very necessary, after the unsuccess- 
ful contest with Luther, that some new 
order should be established wholly devoted 
to the pontifical interests, and making it 
their great business to recover if possible 
what was lost, to repair what was in j ured, 
and to fortify and guard what remained 
entire. For the two orders of Mendicants 
[the Dominicans and Franciscans], by whom 
especially the pontiffs had governed the 
church for some centuries with the best 
effects, had from several causes lost no 
small part of their reputation and influence, 
and could not therefore subserve the interests 
of the church as efficiently and successfully 
as heretofore. Such a new society as the 
necessities of the church demanded was 
found in that noted and most powerful 
order which assumed a name from Jesus, 
and was commonly called the society of the 
Jesuits; but by his enemies it was named 
the society of Loyolites, or (from the Spa- 
nish name of its founder) the Inighists. 1 


1 The principal writers concerning the order of 
Jesuits are enumerated by Salig, Historia August ance 
Confessionis, tom. ii. p. 73, &c. [Of these, the most 
valuable as general works are the following* Histona 
tioaetatii Jesi e, to the year 1625, in 6 vols. fol. by mem- 
bers of the society, viz. par. i. by Nic. Orlandinus, 
Ant. 1620 ; par. ii. by Fr. Sachinus, ibid, ; par. iii. and 
iv. by the same, Romo, 1649, 1652 ; par. v. by Pet. Fos- 
sinus and Jos. Juvencius, Rome, 1661 and 1710; par. 
vi. by Jtd. Cordaro, Rome, 1750. Also Bistoire ties 
Religieux de la Compagnie de Jesus, &c. (by Pierre 
Quesne, surnomm6 Benard, to a.d. 1572), ed. 2d, 
Utrecht, 1741, 3 vols. 12mo ; Histoire Generate de la 
Nazssance et des Pregresde la Comp, de Jesus (by Chris- 
toph. Coudrette and Louis Adr. le Paige), 6 vols. 12mo, 
Amsterd. 1761, 1767; Essay qf a New History of the 

2 » < in German, to 1565), Berlin and 

Halle, 1769, 1770, 2 vols. 8vo; General Hist, qf the 
Jesuits from the Rise qf the Order to the Present Time 
(in German), by Pet. Phil. Wolf, ed. 2d, Lips. 1803, 4 
vols. 8vo ; Pragmatic Hist, of the Order of Jesuits fom 
their Origin to the Present Time (in German), by Jo 
Chr. Harenberg, Halle, 1760, 2 vols. 4to. The last two 
are considered the best summaries.— Mur. [For an 
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The founder of it, Ignatius Loyola, was a 
Spanish knight, first a soldier and then a 
fanatic, an illiterate man hut of an exube- 
rant imagination. 2 After various changes 


account of that important work, the Hist. Soc. Jesi 
and of its first two compilers, see Ranke’s Popes oj 
Rome , Mrs. Austin’s transl. vol. xix. App. p. 195, &c 
with remarks on some of the other Jesuit historians o 
their own order. Wolf’s work is entitled Allgemeine 
Gesch. der Jesuiten von dem Urspi ung Hires Oldens bn 
auf die gegenw. Zeit ; and Hardenberg’s Pragmal 
Gesch. des Oi dens der Jesuiten, The anonymous essay 
above mentioned is attributed to A delung, and its 
German title is Versuch einer neuen Gesch. des Jesuiten - 
ordens. The older works on this prolific topic may 
be seen in Walch’s Bibtio. Theol. vol. in. p. 604, &c. 
The English reader may consultfPoynder’sJ^zi^or?/ qf 
the Jesuits , Lond. 1816, 2 vols 8vo, written m reply to 
a partial account of the order, which had been pub- 
lished the previous year by Mr Dallas, a barrister ; but 
especially Ranke’s History qf the Popes, &c. passim. — Ii. 

8 Many biographies of Loyola have been composed 
by his followers, most of which are rather eulogies of 
the man than simple correct statements of facts. They 
transmute common events into prodigies. [Of this 
class is Maffei, JDe Vita et Monbus B. P . Ignatu 
Loyolce , Douay, 1 661 , 1 2mo. — Schl.] Recently a French- 
man, who calls himself Hercules Rasiel de Selve [an 
anagram of his real name, Charles le Vier, a bookseller 
at the Hague— Mur ], has composed a history of 
Loyola with a good degree of ingenuousness, if we 
except his own witty remarks. It is divided into two 
parts and entitled, Histoh e de V Admirable Dom Inigo 
de Guipuscoa (which is the Spanish name of Ignatius), 
Chemher de la Vierge et Fondateur de la Monarchie 
d’Inighutes, printed at the Hague, 1736, and again 1739, 
8vo. [Ignatius Loyola was born at the castle of Loyola, 
in the district of Guipuscoa in Biscay, Spain, a.d. 1491. 
Trained up in ignorance and in vice at the court of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, he early became a soldier, and 
bravely commanded Pampeluna when besieged by the 
French in 1 52 1 . Here he had his leg broken, and during 
a long confinement amused himself with reading 
romances. A Spanish legend of certain saints being 
put into his hands, led him to renounce the world and 
become a saint. He first visited the shrine of the Holy 
Virgin at Montserrat in Catalonia, hung his arms on 
her altar, and devoted himself to her as her knight, 
March 24th, 1522. Ho next went in the garb of a pil- 
grim to Manresa, aud spent a year among the poor in 
the hospital. Here he wrote his Spmtuul Exercises, a 
book which was not printed till many years after. He 
next set out for the Holy Land. From Barcelona he 
sailed to Italy, obtained the blessing of the pope, pro- 
ceeded to Venice and embarked for Joppa, where he 
arrived in August and reached Jerusalem in September, 
1523. After satisfying his curiosity he returned by 
Venice and Genoa to Barcelona, where he commenced 
the study of Latin, and at the end of two years or a.d. 
1526, removed to Alcala ( Complutum), and commenced 
reading philosophy. His strange appearance and man- 
ner of life rendered him suspected, and caused him to 
be apprehended by the Inquisitors. They released him 
however, on condition that he should not attempt to 
give religious instruction till after four years* study. 
Unwilling to submit to this restraint he went to Sala- 
manca, and pursuing the same course there, he was 
again apprehended and laid under the same restriction. 
He therefore went to Paris, where he arrived February, 
1528. Here he lived by begging, spent much time in 
giving religious exhortations, and prosecuted a course 
of philosophy and theology. Several young men of a 
kindred spirit (among whom was the celebrated Francis 
Xavier, the apostle of *Jhe Indies) united with him in 
a kind of monastic association in 1534. At first they 
were but seven in number, but they increased to ten. 
At length they agreed to leave Paris, and to meet in 
January, 1537, at Venice. Loyola went to Spain to 
settle some affairs, preached there with great effect, 
and at the time appointed joined his associates at 
Venice. As they purposed to perform a pilgrimage t« 
Jerusalem, they went to Rome to obtain the papal 
benediction, and returned to Venice. But the war with 
the Turks now suspended all intercourse with Palestine, 
and thev could not obtain a passage. Not to be idle. 



he went to Rome, and it is said was there 
trained by the instructions and counsels of 
certain wise and acute men, so that he was 
enabled to found such a society as the state 
of the church then required. 1 

11. The Jesuits hold an intermediate 
place between the monks and the secular 
clergy, and approach near to the order of 
regular canons. For while they live secluded 
from the multitude and are under vows like 
monks, yet they are exempted from the 
most onerous duties of monks, the canonical 
hours and the like, in order that they may 
have more time for the instruction of youth, 
for writing books, guiding the minds of the 
religious, and other services useful to the 
church. The whole society is divided into 
three classes — namely, the professors who 
live in houses of the professors, the scho- 
lastics who teach youth in their colleges, 
and the novices who reside in the houses 
erected especially for them. The profes- 
sors, in addition to the three common vows 
of monks, are bound by a fourth, by which 
they engage before God that they will 
instantly go wherever the Roman pontiff 

they dispersed themselves over the country and preached 
everywhere. Rome now became their place of rendez- 
vous. While thus employed, Ignatius conceived the 
idea of forming a new and peculiar order of monks. 
His companions came into the plan ; and in 1540 they 
applied to Paul III. who confirmed their institution 
with some limitations, and afterwards in 1543 without 
those limitations. Loyola was chosen general of the 
order in 1541. He resided constantly at Rome, while 
his companions spread themselves everywhere, labouring 
to convert Jews and heretics, to reform the vicious, and 
inspire men with a religious spirit. His sect increased 
rapidly, and among the new members were three 
females. * But they gave Loyola so much trouble, that 
he applied to the pope for a decree releasing them from 
their vow, and ordaining that the society should never 
be cumbered with female members any more. After 
obtaining a confirmation of his order in 1550 from 
Julius III. he wished to resign his generalship over it ; 
but his associates would not consent, and he remained 
their general till his death, July 31st, 1556. He was 
beatified by Paul V a.d. 1609, and enrolled among the 
saints by Gregory XY. a.d. 1622. When Loyola died his 
society consisted of above 1,000 persons, who possessed 
about 100 houses, and were divided into 12 provinces ; 
Italy, Sicily, Germany, the Netherlands, Prance, Ara- 
gon, Castile, the south of Spain, Portugal and Brazil, 
Ethiopia, and the East Indies. SeeBayle, Dictionnaire, 
article Loyola , and Schroeckh*s Kirchengesch. seit der 
Reform, vol. iii. p. 515, &c. — Mur. 

i Not only Protestants but also many Roman Catho- 
lics, and these men of learning and discrimination, 
deny that Loyola had learning enough to compose the 
writings ascribed to him, or genius enough to form 
such a society as originated from him On the con- 
trary, they say that some very wise and superior men 
guided and controlled his mind, and that better edu- 
cated men than he composed the works which bear his 
name. See Geddes, Miscellaneous Tracts , vol iii. p. 
129. Most of his writings are supposed to have been 
produced by Jo. de Palanco, his secretary. See La 
Croze, Histoire du Christ, d* Ethiopie, p. 55, 271. His 
Spiritual Exercises ( Exercitia Spintualia), the Bene- 
dictines say, were transcribed from the work of a 
Spanish Benedictine whose name was Cisneros. Sec 
Jordan, Vie de M. La Croze , p. 83, &c. The constitu- 
tions of the society, it is said, were drawn up by Lainez 
and Salmeron, two learned men who were among his 
first associates. See Hist de la Compag nie de Jesus, 
come i. p. 115, ccc. 


shall at any time bid them ; and they have 
no revenues, or arc mendicants and live on 
the bounties of the pious. The others and 
especially the residents in the colleges have 
very ample possessions, and must afford 
assistance when necessary to the professors. 

If compared with the other classes, the 
professors are few in number, and are gene- 
rally men of prudence, skilful in business, 
of much experience, learned — in a word, 
true and perfect Jesuits. The others are 
Jesuits only in a looser sense of the term, 
and are rather associates of the Jesuits than 
real Jesuits. The mysteries of the society 
are imparted only to a few of the profes- 
sors, aged men, of long experience, and of 
the most tried characters; the rest are 
entirely ignorant of them. 2 

12. The Romish church, since the time 
it lost dominion over so many nations, owes 
more to this single society than to all its 
other ministers and resources. Being spread 
in a short time over the greater part of the 
world, it everywhere confirmed the waver- 
ing nations and restrained the progress of 
sectarians; it gathered into the Romish 
church a great multitude of worshippers 
among the barbarous and most distant 
nations ; it boldly took the field against the 
heretics, and sustained for a long time 

* The general of the order held his office for life 
under certain limitations, was to reside constantly at 
Rome, and had a select council to advise him and to 
execute his orders. His authority over the whole order 
and over every person, business, and thing connected 
with it was absolute ; nor was he accountable to any 
earthly superior except the pope. Over each province 
was a provincial, whose power was equally despotic 
over his portion of the society. He visited and 
inspected all the houses of his province, required regu- 
lar monthly returns to be made to him from every 
section of the province of all that was transacted, 
learned, or contemplated, and then made returns every 
three months to the general. Every person belonging 
to the order was continually inspected and trained to 
implicit obedience, secresy, and fidelity to the order. 
The whole society was like a regular army, completely 
officered, trained to service, and governed by the will of 
one man who stood at the pope’s right hand. See the 
constitution of the society as published by Hospinian, 
tlistoria Jesuitica, lib. i. cap. iv. St c. The secret in- 
structions to the provincials and to subordinate organs 
and members of the society were totally unknown, for j 
the most part, to any persons except those to whom j 
they were addressed. The general rules and artifices 
by which individuals were to insinuate themselves J 
everywhere, and obtain for the society dominion and , 
control over all persons and transactions, were also < 
among the mysteries of the society. Two copies of 
them however, the one larger and more minute than 
the other, entitled Privata Momta Societatis Jesu , and 
Serreta Momta, &c. were said to have been obtained, j 
the first from a ship bound to the East Indies and cap- 
tured by the Dutch, and the other found in the Jesuits’ ; 
college at Paderborn. But the Jesuits have always and ; 
constantly denied their genuineness ; nor have the world ( 
the means of substantiating their authenticity, except , 
by their coincidence with the visible conduct of the ; 
Jesuits. According to these writings, which have been | 
repeatedly published during the last two centuries, 
nothing could be more crafty and void of all fixed moral 
principle than the general policy of the Jesuits. See 
Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. seit der Reform, vol. iii, p. 
647, &c. — Mur. 
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[1566-157*2], a Dominican monk whose 
name was Michael Ghislieri, a man of a 
sour temper and excessive austerity, -who is 
now accounted by the Romanists a saint ; l 
Gregory XIII. [1572 — 1585], previously 
cardinal Hugo Buon Compagno; 2 Sixtus 
V\ [1585 — 1590], a Franciscan called Mon- 
taltus, [Peretti, R.] before he ascended 
the papal throne, who excelled ail the rest 
in vigour of mind, pride, magnificence, and 
other virtues and vices; Urban VIII. 
[1590], Gregory XIV. [1590-1591], Inno- 
cent IX. [1591] ; (these three reigned too 
short a time to distinguish themselves) ; 
[Clement VIII. 1592-1605]. Some, of 
these were more and others less merito- 
rious ; 3 yet if compared with most of those 


voluptuous pope. So long as the council of Trent 
continued, which he controlled more by craft and 
eunning than by direct authority, he was very reserved ; 
but after its termination, he showed himself without 
disguise in his true character. This also may deserve 
notice, that this pope in the year 1 564 allowed the 
communion in both kinds in the diocese of Mentz, 
which allowance also the Austrians and Bavarians had 
obtained of the pope. (Gudenus, Codex Diplom . Mo - 
gmt. tom. iv. p 709). See Sarpi, ubi supra , tom. ii. 
p 183, &c.— Schl. 

l Pius V. was of low birth, but had risen as a 
Dominican to the office of general commissary to the 
Inquisition at Rome. And as pope, he practised the 
cruel principles which he had learned in that school of 
cruelty. For he caused many eminent men of learning-, 
and among others the noted Palearius, to be burned at 
the stake; and he showed so little moderation and 
prudence in his persecuting zeal, that he not only 
approved of all kinds of violence and let loose his 
warriors on France, but also employed the baser 
methods for the destruction of heretics— insurrections 
and treason. Yet this method of proceeding had the 
contrary effect from what was intended, in France, 
in England, in Scotland, and in the Netherlands. 
That he also laboured to prostrate entirely the civil 
power before the spiritual, and by unreasonably exempt- 
ing the clergy from all civil taxation greatly injured 
Spain, France, and Venice, may he learned from civil 
history. By his command, the Tridentinc Catechism 
was composed and published. Clement X gave him 
beatification, and Clement XI. canonization, which 
has occasioned many partial biographies to be com- 
posed of this pope.— Schl. 

3 See Maffei, Annales Gregoiii XIII. Rome, 1742, 
4to. [He was elected by means of the Spanish viceroy 
of Naples, cardinal de Granville, and was of a milder 
character than Pius V. Yet he openly approved the 
bloody massacre at Paris on St. Bartholomew’s eve, 
and participated in a treasonable plot against queen 
Elizabeth. His idea of introducing his reformed 
calendar as pope drew on him obloquy from the Pro- 
testants; and his attempt to free the clergy from all 
civil jurisdiction, also from the French. He published 
the Canon Law improved and enlarged. — Schl. 

s Pius V. and Sixtus V. distinguished themselves 
anove the rest; the former by his extreme severity 
against heretics, and by publishing the celebrated bull 
called In Coena Domini , which is [was, till the reign 
of Clement XIV.] annually read at Rome on the 
festival of the Holy Sacrament ; and the latter by his 
many vigorous, splendid, and resolute acts for advan- 
cing the glory and honour of the church. The life of 
Pius V has been written by many persons in our age, 
since Clement XI enrolled him among the saints. On 
the bull. In Ccena Domini , and the commotions it 
occasioned, Giannone has treated, in his Histoire Civile 
de Naples, livr. xxxiii. chap. iv. tome iv. p. 248, &c. 
[and still more fully and circumstantially, the author 
of the Pragmatic History of this bull — Schl.] The 
life of Sixtus V. by Gregory Leti has been often pub- 
lished, and in different languages ; but it is in many parts 


who ruled the church before the reforma- 
tion by Luther, they were all wise and 
good men. 4 For since the rise of so many 
opponents of the Romish power, both within 
and without, the cardinals have deemed it 
necessary to be exceedingly cautious, and 
not commit the arduous government of the 
ehureh to a person openly vicious, or to a 
rash and indiscreet young man. And since 
that period the pontiffs do not and cannot 
assume such despotic power of deciding on 
the greatest matters according to their own 
mere pleasure, as their predecessors did; 
but they must pronounce sentence ordi- ’ 
narily according to the decision of their 
senate, that is, of the cardinals and of the 
congregations, to which certain parts of 
the government are entrusted. Moreover, 
neither prudence nor the silently increasing 
power of emperors and kings, and the con- 
tinual decrease of ignorance and supersti- 
tion, will permit them to excite wars 
among nations, to issue bulls of excommu- 
nication and deposition against kings, and 
to arm the citizens as they formerly did 
against their lawful sovereigns. In short, 
stern necessity has been the mother of 
prudence and moderation, at Rome as 
often elsewhere. 

14. The condition of the clergy subject 
to the Roman pontiff' remained unchanged. 
Some of the bishops at times, and especially 
at the council of Trent, very earnestly 
sought to recover their ancient rights, of 
which the pontiffs had deprived them ; and 
they supposed that the pontiff might bo 
compelled to acknowledge that bishops 
were of divine origin, and derived their 
authority from Christ himself. 5 But all 


deficient in fidelity. [Sixtus V. was a complete states- 
man, and possessing a high degree of dissimulation he 
could play any part ; and instead of the fruitless attempt 
of his predecessors to reduce the heretics again to obe- 
dience, he endeavoured to increase his power by con- 
quering the kingdom of Naples, by retaining the princes 
who were still in his interests, and by encroachments 
upon their power. The Jesuits, for whom he had no 
partiality, hated him. The splendour of the city of 
Rome, the papal treasury, and the Vatican library, 
owe much to him. He likewise promoted the Romish 
edition of the Septuagint in 1587, and the edition, of 
the Latin Vulgate, Rome, 1590, in 3 vols. fol. While 
a cardinal in 1580, he published at Rome the collected 
works of Ambrose, in 5 vols. See Walch's History of 

the Popes, p. 399 Schl. [And especially Ranke, ubi 

supra, vol. i. p 446, &c. See also the appendix to the 
third vol. p. 1 15, &c. where Ranke gives a full account of 
Leti's biography of Sixtus, of that by Tempesti, and 
of certain manuscript lives and other materials for 
illustrating the policy of that famous pontiff. — R. 

^ For further information on these popes of the 
sixteenth century, see Ranke’s Popes of Home, vols. i. 
and ii. — R. i 

5 Here may be consulted, Paul Sarpi’s wstoria Lon- 
cilii Tridentmi. [This celebrated history was first 
published in Italian at London, in 1619, under the j 
assumed name of Pietro Soave Polano, an anagram or , 
his real name, Paolo Sarpi Veneto, t.e. Paul Sarpi of j 

Venice. A n English translation appeared in 1629 but j 

the best edition is that of 167G- It has also been trans- 
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these attempts were frustrated by the 
vigilance of the Romish court, which did 
not cease to repeat the odious maxim, that 
bishops are only the ministers and legates 
of the vicar of Jesus Christ resident at 
Rome, and that they are indebted for all 
the power and authority they possess to 
the generosity and grace of the apostolic 
see. Yet there were some, particularly 
among the French, who little regarded 
that principle. And what the Romish 
jurists call reservations, provisions, exemp- 
tions, and expectatives, which had drawn 
forth complaints from all the nations before 
the Reformation, and which were the most 
manifest proofs of the Romish tyranny, 
now almost entirely ceased. 

15. Respecting the lives and morals of 
the clergy and the reformation of invete- 
rate evils, there was deliberation in the 
Council of Trent; and on this subject some 
decrees were passed which no wise man can 
disapprove. But good men complain that 
those decrees have to this day found no 
executor, and that they are neglected with 
impunity by all, and especially by those of 
more elevated rank and station. The 

German bishops, as every one knows, have 
almost nothing except their dress, their 
titles, and certain ceremonies, from which 
the nature of their office could be inferred. 

In the other countries very many of the 
prelates, with the tacit consent of the pope, 
are more devoted to courts, to voluptuous- 
ness, to wealth and ambition, than .to 
Jesus Christ, to whom they profess to be . 
consecrated ; and only a very small number 
care for the interests of the Christian com- 
munity, or of piety and religion. More- 
over, those who are most attentive to these 
things can scarcely escape invidious re- 
marks, criminations, and vexations of 
various kinds. Many perhaps would be 
better and more devout, were they not 
corrupted by the example of Rome, or did 
they not see the very heads of the church 
and their servants -wholly devoted to 
luxury, avarice, pride, revenge, voluptu- 
ousness, and vain pomp. The canons afc 
they are called almost everywhere con- 
tinue to adhere to their pristine mode of 
life, and consume, often not very piously 
or honestly, the wealth which the piety of 
former ages had consecrated to the poor. 
The rest of the clergy however cannot at 
their pleasure everywhere copy after these 
preposterous moral guides. For it must 
be admitted, that since the reformation by 
Luther much more pains is taken than 
formerly to prevent the lower orders of 
the clergy from disregarding the rules of 
sobriety and external decen cy , lest their open 
profligacy should give offence to the people. 

16. Nearly the same praise belongs to 
the monks. In most of the governors of 
monasteries there are things which deserve 
the severest reprehension ; nor are idleness, 
gluttony, ignorance, knavery, quarrels, 
lasciviousness, and the other once prevalent 
vices of the monasteries, entirely expelled 
and banished from them. Yet it would be 
uncandid to deny that in many countries 
the morals of the monks are subjected to 
stricter rules, and that the remaining ves- 
tiges of the ancient profligacy are at least 
more carefully concealed. There have also 
arisen some who have laboured to restore the 
almost extinct austerity of the ancient rules, 
and others who have attempted to estab- 
lish new fraternities for the public benefit 
of the church. Matthew de Baschi, an 
Italian, an honest but simple man, of that 
society of Franciscans who supposed they 
obeyed the precepts of their founder more 
religiously than the others, and who are 
commonly called Observant Friars ( Fratres 
de Observantia ), thought himself called by 
God to restore the institutes of St. Francis 
to their original and genuine integrity. 

lated into Latin, French, and German. It was epito- 
mized by Jurieu in his Abiege de V Histoire du Concile de 
TrenCe, Gen. 1682, also translated into English, Lond. 

1 G84. The papal party were compelled in self-defence to 
produce a counter-history in order to obviate the effects 
which this unsparing exposure of their corrupt intrigues 
at Trent had produced throughout Europe. A Jesuit of 
the name of Sforza Pallavieini was employed for this 
purpose ; every facility was afforded him, and his Iitona 
del Concilio di Trento at length appeared in Italian at 
Rome, in 1G56-57. It has not yet been translated into 
English, but French and Latin translations have 
appeared at different times. The student will see a 
most valuable critique upon these two rival histories, 
in the Appendix (section ii.) to Ranlte’s Popes oj Rome, 
Mrd. Austin’s translation, vol. iii p. 56, &c. A careful 
digest of the history of the council, taken from Father 
Paul and Pallavieini, may be seen in Du Pin’s Nouv. 
Biblio . des Auteurs Eccles. tome xv. Many public 
documents, state-papers, official letters, &c. oonnected 
with the council have been collected from various 
sources, and published by Le Plat, under the title jf 
Monument arum ad Historiam Concil. Trident, iltus- 
tiandam, amplissima Coltectio , Lov. 1781-87,7 tom. 4to, 
but it does not contain the decrees or canons of the 
council. In addition to Fra Paolo or Father Paul’s 
history above mentioned, the English reader may con- 
sult Geddes’s Council qf Trent no Free Assembly , 
Lond. 1714, 8vo, being a translation of the Lettres et 
MSmoires de Fr, de Vargas , & c. Amst. 1699, 8vo; 
Scott’s Continuation of Milner's Church History , vol. 
ii. chap. xiiL ; Cramp’s Text-book of Popery , second 
edit. Lond. 1839, which contains an exposition of the 
doctrinal decrees of the Council of Trent, mingled 
with historical matter. The student will find some 
additional information from unpublished documents, 
in Mendham’s Memoirs of the Council of Trent , 
Lond. 1834, with Supplement , 1836; and still more 
valuable matter in Ranke’s Popes of Rome, vols. i. and 
li. This careful and impartial historian thus speaks of 
Le Plat and Mendham : “ Le Plat follows Rainaldus 
or Sarpi frequently word for word, and takes out of the 
Latin translations or* their works what he cannot find 
otherwise authenticated. He has also used fewer MSS. 
than we could have expected. There is much which is 
new and good in Mendham, hut he has not devoted 
sufficient study to his subject,” vol. iii. appendix, p. 
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His design being approved by Clement 
VII. in the year 1525, gave rise to the 
fraternity of Capuchins, which experienced 
the bitter indignation of the other Francis- 
cans, and exhibited a great appearance of 
gravity, modesty, and disregard for worldly 
things. 1 * The fraternity derived its name 
from the cowl ( caputium ), a covering for 
.the head sewed to the Franciscan coat, 
which St. Francis himself is said to have 
worn.* Another progeny of the Francis- 
can order were those called Recollets in 
i France, Reformati in Italy, and Barefooted 
( [Disealceati ) in Spain ; and who likewise 
obtained the privileges of a separate asso- 
ciation distinct from the others in the year 
1532, by authority of Clement VII. They 
differ from the other Franciscans by 
endeavouring to live more exactly accord- 
ing to the rules of their common lawgiver. 3 
St. Theresia, a Spanish lady of noble birth, 
aided in the arduous work by John de 
Matthia, who was afterwards called John 
de St. Cruce, endeavoured to restore the 
too luxurious and almost dissolute lives of 
the Carmelites to their pristine gravity. 
Nor were these efforts without effect, 
although the greatest part of the Carmelites 
opposed them. Hence the order was 
divided during ten years into two parties, 
the one observing severer and the other 
laxer rules. But as this difference as to 
their mode of life among members of t^e 
same family occasioned much animosity 
and discord Gregory XIII. in the year 
1580,. at the request of Philip II. king 
of Spain, directed the more rigid Carmel- 
ites, who were called Barefooted from 
their going with naked feet, to separate 
themselves from the more lax. Sixtus V. 
confirmed and extended this separation in 
1587, and Clement VIII. completed it in 
1593, by giving to the new association an 
appropriate chief or general. A few years 
after, when new contests arose between 
these brethren, the same pontiff in the 

l gee Wadding's Annates Qrdinis Minorum , tom. 
xvi. p. 207, 257, &c. ed. Rome ; Helyot’s Histoire des 

Ordres Monastiques, tome vii. chap. xxiv. p. 264. And 
especially Boverius, Annales Capucinorum . [The 
founder of the order of Capuchins is not well known. 
Some give thfo honour to Matthew Baschi, and others 
to the famous Lewis de Fossembrun. Boverius sup- 
poses that Baschi devised the cowl, but that Fossembrun 
was the author of the reform ; and he thence infers that 
his order was not the work of men, but, like Melchize- 
dek, without father and without mother. The order 
had the misfortune that its first vicar-general Bernardo 
Ochino. and afterwards the third also, turned Protes- 
tants, which well nigh worked its ruin. Yet it after- 
wards spread itself over Italy, France, Spam, and 
Germany, with extraordinary success. -A'cW. 

* See Du Fresne’s Glossarium. Latmitat. Mean 
tom. H. p. 298, ed. Bened. art. Caputium. 

z Wadding’s Annales tom. xvi. p. 167; Helyot s 
Histoire des Ordres Monast . tome vii. chap. xvm. &c. 
p. 129, &c* 


year 1600 again separated them into two 
societies governed by their respective gene- 
rals. 4 

17. Of the new orders which arose in 
this century, the most distinguished was 
that which proudly assumed the name of 
Jesus, and which has been already noticed 
among the props of the Romish power. 
Compared with this, the others appeared 
ignoble and obscure. The Reformation af- 
forded occasion for various societies of what 
are called Regular Clerks. As all these 
professed to- aim at imitating and restoring 
the ancient virtue an(J sanctity of the cle- 
rical order, they tacitly bear witness to 
the laxity of discipline among the clergy, 
and the necessity of a reformation. The 
first which arose were the Theatins, so 
named from the town Theate or Chieti [in 
the kingdom of Naples], whose bishop at 
that time was John Peter Caraffa, after- 
wards pope Paul IV. who, with the aid of 
Cajetan de Thienseis and some others, 
founded this society in the year 1524. Des- 
titute of all possessions and all revenue, 
they were to live upon the voluntary boun- 
ties of the pious, and were required to 
succour decaying piety, to improve the 
style of preaching, to attend upon the sick 
and dying, and to oppose manfully and 
vigorously all heretics.® There were also 
some convents of sacred virgins connected 
with this order. Next in point of time to 
them were those which assumed the name 
of Regular Clerks of St. Paul, whom they 
chose for their patron, hut who were com- 
monly called Barnabites, from tbe temple 
of St. Barnabas at Milan which was given 
to them in the year 1535. This fraternity 
was approved by Clement VII. in 1532, 
and confirmed by Paul III. in 1535. It 
honoured as its founders Antony Mavia 
Zacharias, a knight of Cremona, and Bar- 
tholomew Ferrarius, a knight of Milan, also 
James Antony Morigia of Milan. At first 
they renounced all possessions and property 
like the Theatins, living solely upon the 
gratuitous gifts of the pious; but afterwards 
they deemed it expedient to hold property 
and have certain revenues. Their princi- 
pal business was to labour as preachers in 
reclaiming sinners to their duty.® The 
Regular Clerks of St. Majoli, also called 
the Fathers of Somasquo from the town 
Somasquo where their first general resided, 
had for their founder Jerome JEmilianus, 

4 Helyot, Histoire des Ordres Monast . tome i. chap, 
xlvii. p. 340, &c. 

5 Helyot, ubi supra , tome iv. chap. xii. p. 71, &c. 

6 Helyot, ubi supra , tome ir. chap. xv. p. 100. In this 
part of Ms noted and excellent work, Helyot with great 
industry and accuracy prosecutes the history of the 
other sects [of monks] which we have here mentioned. 
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and were approved by Paul III. in the year 
1540, and then by Pius IV. in 1543. 1 
These assumed the office of carefully in- 
structing the ignorant, and especially the 

young, in the precept? of Christianity 

The same office was assigned to the Fathers 
of the Christian doctrine both in France 
and in Italy. A distinguished society of 
this name was collected in France by Cae- 
sar de Bus, and it was enrolled amour* the 
legitimate fraternities by Clement VIII. in 
r,he year 1597. The Italian society owed 
its birth to Marcus Cusanus, a knight of 
Milan, and was approved by the authority 
jf Pius V. and Gregory XIII. 

18. It would occupy us too long and 
would not be very profitable, to enumerate 
the minor fraternities which originated from 
the perturbation excited in the Romish 
church by the [alleged] heretics of Germany 
and other countries. For no a^e produced 
more associations of this kind than that in 
which Luther with the Bible opposed igno- 
rance, superstition, and papal domination. 
Some of them have since become extinct, 
because they had no solid basis; and others 
; have been suppressed by the will of the 
: pontiffs, who considered the interests of the 
church as retarded rather than advanced 
by the multitude of such societies. We 
also omit the societies of nuns, among whom 
the Ursulines were distinguished for their 
numbers and reputation. 2 But we must 


| 1 Sec the Acta Sanctor . Februar. tom. ii. p. 217, &c. 

I * The foundress of this order was Angela de Brescia, 

an Italian lady of Lombardy, who belonged to the third 
order of St. Francis. In the year 1537, she thought 
herself guided by a revelation to form a new order of 
nuns for relieving the sufferings of mankind, and with 
i special view to confute the vulgar charge against 
nunneries, that they are mere houses of impurity. The 
name of Ursulines she borrowed from St. Ursula, a 
legendary British saint of the fourth or fifth century, 
who with her companions suffered death at Cologne, 
rather than allow their chastity to be violated. (See 
Baillet, Vies des Saints, tome iii. Octob 21, p. 330, he.) 
At first she proposed that her nuns should not be clois- 
tered, but should reside in the private families to wh ch 
they belonged, so that their devout and virtuous lives 
might be open to the inspection of all ; but she after- 
wards allowed them to live In communities or nun- 
neries. Their monastic rule was that of St. Augustine. 
They were to search out the afflicted and unfortunate, 
to administer to them instruction and consolation, to 
relieve the poor, to visit hospitals, and to wait on the 
sick, and everywhere afford their personal services to 
such as needed them. The foundress died in 1540, 
Cardinal Borromeo, archbishop of Milan, was a great 
patron of this order, which ^as first legalized by 
Paul III. in 1544, and afterwards by Gregory XIII. in 
1571^ It flourished much in the north of Italy, and 
was introduced into France in 1611, where it acquired 
a high reputation, and could soon number more than 
300 cloisters distributed into several congregations. 
The kind offices of these sisters to all who needed their 
services, and their attention to the education of females, 
caused them to be held in high estimation. From 
France the order was extended to Canada and also to 
the United States, in both which it still exists and is 
in reputation. See Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. seit d. 
Reform, vol. iii. p. 503, See. who refers us to Helyot, 
Hut.. &>t Ordres , tome iv, p. 150-223, and to the 
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not pass over the Fathers of the Oratory, 
founded in Italy by Philip Neri, and pub- 
licly approved by Gregory XIII. in 1577, 
because they have had not a few men dis- 
tinguished for their erudition and talents 
(among whom were Caesar Baronius, and 
afterwards Odoric Raynald, and in our age 
James deLaderchi, the celebrated authors 
of the Annals of the Church ), and because 
they have not yet ceased to flourish. The 1 
name of the sect is derived from the chapel 
or oratory which Neri built for himself at 
Florence, and occupied for many years. 3 

19. That both sacred and secular learn- 
ing were held in much higher estimation 
among the Romish Christians after the 
time of Luther than before, is very gene- 
rally known. In particular, the Jesuits 
boast, and not altogether without reason, 
that the languages and the arts and sciences 
were more cultivated and advanced by their 
society during this century than by the 
schools and by the other religious fra- 
ternities. The schools and universities 
(whether designedly or from negligence I 
will not say) were not disposed to abandon 
the old method of teaching, though rude 
and tedious, nor to enlarge the field of their 
knowledge. Nor would the monks allow 
a more solid and elegant culture to be given 
to their minds. Hence there is a great 
diversity in the Romish writers of this cen- 
tury; some express themselves happily, 
systematically, and properly; others barba- 
rously, immethodically, and coarsely. Ec- 
clesiastical history was a subject which 
Csesar Baronius undertook to elucidate or to 
obscure; and his example prompted many 
others to attempt the same thing. This 
labour was rendered necessary by the 
temerity of the heretics ; for they, with 
Matthias Flacius and Martin Chemnitz at 
their head, 4 having demonstrated that not 

Gesch. der Vornehmsten MSnchsorden , book vi. sec. 203, 
&c .—Mur. 

3 Helyot, Histoiredes Ordres , tome viii. chap. iv. p. 12. 
[Raynald’s Annales Eccles. ad ann, 1564, sec 5. The 
exercises in the Oratory were these When the asso- 
ciates were collected, a short time was spent in prayer, 
ordinarily silent prayer. Then Neri addressed the 
company. Next a portion of some religious book was 
read, on which Neri made remarks After an hour 
occupied in these exercises, three of the associates 
successively mounted a little rostrum, and gave each a 
discourse about half an hour long on some point in 
theology, or on church history or practical religion ; 
and the meeting closed for the day. See Baronius, 
Annales Eccles. tom, i. p. 555. Baronius was himself 
an early pupil of Neri, and succeeded him as head of 
the order. — Mur, 

4 The former in the Centuries Magdehurgenses, 
and the latter in his Examen Concilh Tndentmi . — 
[Matthias Flacius, after his removal from Wittenberg 
to Magdeburg, with the aid of the two Magdeburg 
preachers, John Wigand and Matthew Judex, the 
jurist, Basil Faber, and Andrew Corvinus, Thomas 
Holthuters, and others, published their History between 
the years 1559 and 1574, in thirteen volumes folio, 
each volume containing one century. Its proper title 
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Chap. i.] 


HISTORY OF THE ROMISH CHURCH. 


only the sacred Scriptures but also the voice 
of ancient history were opposed to the doc- 
trines and decrees of the Romish church, 
prompt^ resistance became necessary, lest 
the ancient fables on which a great part of 
the claims of the pontiffs rested should lose 
all their credit. 

20. The improvement of philosophy was 
, attempted by several men of fine talents, 
both among the French and Italians, whose 
names have already been given. But their 
efforts were rendered ineffectual by the 
excessive attachment of the scholastic doc- 
tors to the old Aristotelian philosophy, and 
by the cautious timidity of many who were 
apprehensive that such freedom of thought 
and discussion might subvert the tottering 
interests of the church, and open the way 
for other and new dissensions. The empire 
of Aristotle, therefore, whose very obscurity 
rendered him the more acceptable, continued 
unshaken in all the schools and monasteries. 
It even became more firmly established 
ifter the Jesuits saw fit to subject their 
schools to it, and showed by their discus- 
sions and their books that the Aristotelian 
scholastic subtleties, equivocations, and in- 
tricacies were better suited to confound 


is, Historic Ecclesiastics per aliquot Studiosos et Pios 
f'iros in urbe Magdeburgica, Centimes xhi. [and its 
compilers are usually known by the name of the 
Magdeburg Centuriators. — R.] A new edition was 

commenced in 1757, at Nuremberg ; [but was carried 
only to the sixth volume in 4to. An edition with some 
abridgment was published by Lucias, Basil, 1624, 13 
vols. m 3, large folio. This edition is most current 
among the Reformed, though disapproved by the 
Luthefans. — Mur.] Ciesar Baromus, a father of the 
oratory [at the instigation of Philip Neri, founder of 
the society of the oratory], undertook to confute this 
work, which contained strong historical proofs against 
popery, in a work of twelve volumes folio, each volume 
likewise embracing one century. His work is entitled 
Annales Ecclesiastic i, and was published at Rome 
between the years 1588 and 1607, and afterwards at 
Mentz with the approbation of the author. The latest, 
most splendid, and most complete edition was published 
with the corrections of Antony Pagi, a French Fran- 
ciscan (entitled, Critica Hutorico- Chronologica in An- 
nates Baronii , 4 vols. fol.), and the continuation of 
Odoric Raynaid fin 10 vols. fol.), at Lucca, 1738-1756, 
in 38 vols. fol. These ecclesiastical annals are by no 
means impartial ; yet they contain numerous documents 
which cast light on both ecclesiastical and civil his- 
tory. Raynald’s continuation reaches to the year 
1565. James de Laderchi, likewise a father of the 
oratory, extended the Annals to the year 1572. The 
apostate Reformed, Henry de Sponde or Spondanus, 
bishop of Panders, likewise composed a continuation 
of Baronius to the year 1640, in three volumes fol. 
So also the Polish Dominican, Abraham Bzovius, con- 
tinued Baronius to the year 1572, in eight vols. folio ; 
but he is the most faulty of all who have been named, 
both in respect to the matter and the spirit of his per- 
formance. — Schl. [On these works, their authors, and 
their various editions, the English reader may consult 
Dowling’s Introduction to the Study of Eccles. Hist. 
p. 103, &c. though he is somewhat prejudiced against 
the Reformed compilers. See also Schroeckh's Kir- 
chenges. on the Centuriators, vol. i. p. 162, &c and on 
Baronius, ib. p. 225, &c. ; Sagitanus, Intro&uctio in 
Hist . Eccles. sine Jsotitia Scriptorumqui Hist . illustrant. 
Jena, 1718, vol. i. ; on the Centuriators, chap. xiii. p. 
240. &c. ; and on Baronius. chap. xiv. p. 282, Sets. — R. 


the heretics and to carry on controversy 
with some appearance of success, than the 
simple and lucid mode of arguing and de- 
bating which sound reason, left to herself, 
would dictate. 

21. Of the theological writers in the Ro- 
mish church during this century, a very , 
large catalogue might be made out. The 
most famous and most competent among 
them were Thomas de Vio or Cajetan, John 
Eck, John Cochlseus, Jerome Eraser, Lau- 
rence Surius, Stanislaus Hosius, John Faber, 
James Sadolet, Albert Pighi, Francis Va- 
tablus, Melchior Canus, Claud Espencasus, 
Bartholomew Caranza, John Maldonate, 
Francis Turrianus, Benedict Arias Monta- 
nus, Ambrose Catharinus, Reginald Pole, 
Sixtus Senensis, George Cassander, James 
Paya Andradius, Michael Baius, James Pa- 
melius. and others. 1 

22. The religion which Rome would have 

1 Concerning these and others designedly omitted, 
the reader may consult Louis Ellies du Pin, a doctor 
of the Sorbonne, in his Bibhotheque des Auteurs Eccle- 
siast. tome xiv. and xvi. and the other writers of 
biography. [The following brief notices of the writers 
mentioned by Mosheim may not be unacceptable. 

Of Cajetan, see above, p. 568, notes 3 and 4. 

John Eckius or Mayer was born at Eck, a village 
in Swabia, a.d. 1483; was professor of theology at 
Ingolstadt, vice-chancellor, inquisitor, and canon of 
Eichstadt, and died 1543. He disputed and wrote 
much against Luther and the Protestants. 

The real name of Cochlseus was John Dobeneck, 
surnamed Cochlseus from the Latinized name of his 
birthplace. Wendelstein in Nuremberg. He was a dean 
at Frankfort, and a canon at Mentz and Breslau, and 
died in 1552; a most rancorous and uncandid opposei 
of the Reformation 

Emser was of Ulm in Swabia, and died in 1527. 

He was a licentiate of canon law, criticised Luther’s 
version of the New Testament, and undertook to make 
a better. 

Surius was a laborious Carthusian monk of Lubec, 
and died at Cologne in 1578. Besides his translations, 
he published four volumes of the Councils, and seven 
volumes of lives of the saints, and wrote a concise 
general history from a.d. 1500 to 1574, in opposition 
to Sleidan’s Commentaries. 

Hosius was of Cracow, and at his death in 1579, 
was bishop of Ermeland, cardinal, and grand peniten- 
tiary to pope Gregory XIII. He acted a conspicuous 
part in the council of Trent, was a manly opposer of 
the Reformation, and left works in 2 vols fol. 

Faber was a Swabian named Heigerlin, but was 
called Faber from his father’s occupation. He was a 
Dominican, and opposed the sale of indulgences in 
Switzerland; yet aided the pope against the Protes- 
tants, and became bishop of Vienna. None of his 
writings are now read. 

Sadolet was a mild, liberal divine, secretary to Leo 
X. bishop of Carpentras, and a cardinal. His works 
were printed at Verona, 1737, 4 vols. fol. 

Pighi was a Dutchman, archdeacon at Utrecht, a 
mathematician, and a man of more reading than judg- 
ment, and died in 1542. 

Vatablus of Picardy was a learned professor of 
Hebrew at Paris in the reign of Francis I. 

Canus, a Spanish Dominican, professor of theology 
at Salamanca, bishop of the Canary Islands, provincial 
of his order in Castile, and died in 1560. His chief 
work was his Loci Communes, in twt lve books. 

Espencaeus was a famous Parisian divine of great 
erudition, who died in 1571. 

Caranza was a Dominican, confessor to Philip II. 
of Spain, to queen Mary of England, and to Charles 
V. also archbishop of Toledo ; yet he was charged 
with heresy, suffered ten years in the Inquisition, and 
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men regard as the only true religion, and 
which she enjoins on all Christians univer- 
sally, is derived, as all their writers tell us 
from two sources — the written Word of 
God and the unwritten, or the holy Scrip- 
tures and tradition. But as there are warm 
contests among the leading divines of that 
church respecting the legitimate interpreter 
of this twofold Word of God, it may he 
justly said that it is not yet clear whence a 
knowledge of the Romish doctrines is to be 
learned, or by what authority controversies 
on sacred subjects are to be decided. The 
Romish court indeed, and all who favour the 
absolute dominion of the pontiff, maintain 
that no one can interpret and explain the 
import of either divine word in matters 
relating to salvation, except the person who 1 
governs the church as Christ’s vicegerent ; 
and of course, that his decisions must be 
religiously obeyed. To give weight to this 
opinion, first Pius IV. and afterwards Sixtus 
V. established at Rome the congregation 
styled the Congregation for Interpreting 
the Council of Trent ( [De Interpretando 
Tridentino Concilia ), which decides, in the 
name of the pontiff, the smaller questions 
respecting points of discipline; but the 

died almost as soon as released, a.d. 1576. He wrote 
Summa Conciliorum et Decret. Pontiftcum . 

Maldonate was a Spanish Jesuit, a distinguished theo- 
logian, and Scriptural expositor ; born 1534, died 1582. 

Turrianus was also a Spanish Jesuit, but of less 
talents. He died in 1584. 

Montanus was a Spanish Orientalist, and editor of 
the Antwerp Polyglot Bible. He also wrote commen- 
taries on the Scriptures, and died in 1598. 

Catharinus of Sienna in Italy was first a jurist, 
then a Dominican, bishop of Minorca, and lastly arch- 
bishop of Conza in the kingdom of Naples. He wrote 
against the Protestants, commented on Paul’s epistles, 
and died in 1553. 

^ Cardinal Pole was of royal English blood, opposed 
king Henry VIII. in the matter of his divorce, and 
lett England; but returned as papal legate on the 
accession of Queen Mary, was made archbishop pf 
Canterbury, and died on the very day his sovereign did, 
A.D t 1558. He was learned, discreet, and inclined to 
moderation. His letters were published by cardinal 
Quirini at Brescia, in 1744. 

Sixtus of Sienna was born a Jew, became a Franciscan, 
was accused of heresy, joined the Dominicans, and died 
in 1 569 . His Bibliotheca Sancta, or Introduction to Bibli- 
oal Literature, is the chief foundation of his reputation. 

Cassander was born on the island of Cassand near 
Bruges, and was a modest, ingenuous divine, who 
studied to bring the Catholics and Protestants to a 
better agreement, and incurred the ill-will of both . He 
died in 1566, and his works were printed at Paris in 
1616, foL # 

Andradius was a Portuguese theologian who attended 
the council of Trent, and attempted to vindicate its 
proceedings against Chemnitz’s attack. 

Baius was doctor and professor of theology at Lou- 
vain, chancellor of the university, general inquisitor for 
the Netherlands, and a strong adherent of the doctrines 
of Augustine, which brought him into difficulty, as we 
shall see presently in section 38 of this chapter. He 
died in 1589. 

Pamelius was a modest and honest theologian of the 
Netherlands, whose father, Adolphus, baron of Pamele, 
was counsellor of state to Charles V. He died on his 
way to take possession of his new office of bishop of St. 
Omer, a.d. 1587. He edited the works of Tertullian 
and of Cyprian — Mur, 


weightier questions touching any point of 
doctrine it refers to the pontiff himself as 
the oracle. 1 2 But a very different opinion 
is entertained both by the greatest part of 
the French and by other men of great 
learning, who maintain that individual 
doctors and bishops may go directly to both j 
sources, and from them obtain for them- I 
selves and for the people rules of faith and 
practice; and that the greater and more j 
difficult questions of controversy are to be 
submitted to the examination and decision 
of councils. There is no judge who can 
terminate this controversy ; and hence there 
is no prospect that the Romish religion will 
ever obtain a stable and determinate form. 

23. The council of Trent, which is said 
to have been summoned to explain, arrange, 
and reform both the doctrine and the dis- 
cipline of the church, is thought by wise 
men to have rather produced new enormi- 
ties than to have removed those which 
existed. They complain that many opinions 
of the scholastic doctors, concerning which 
in former times men thought and spoke as 
they pleased, were improperly sanctioned 
and placed among the doctrines necessary 
to be believed, and even guarded by ana- 
themas ; 3 they complain of the ambiguity of 
the decrees and decisions of the council, in 
consequence of which controverted points 
are not so much explained and settled as 
perplexed and made more difficult; 3 they 

1 Aymon, Tableau de la Cour de Rome , part v.chap. 

iv. p. 282, &c. [This congregation affords the pope a 
fine opportunity to obtrude his court decisions on the 
Catholic world, under the pretence of the council of 
Trent. It is the duty of the cardinals to explain the 
language of the council only in doubtful cases; but 
they often extend the import of the words so far that 
the pope finds the way open to introduce new laws into 
the church. See Fabronius, De Statu Ecclesice , cap. v. 
sec. iii. no. 7. — Schl. [The canonists long debated 
whether the decisions of this congregation formed a 
part of the ecclesiastical law of the Catholic church. 
Those who maintained that they were not law urged 
unanswerably that those decisions were not published ; 
and that rules of conduct not made known could never 
he considered as laws by which men were to be judged. 
To remove this objection, in the year 1739 formal 
reports of the decisions of the congregation began to be 
published, reaching back to the year 1718; and the 
publication of these reports was continued to the year 
1769, when thirty-eight volumes 4to had been issued, 
embracing all the decisions of importance from the 
year 1718 to the year 1769 inclusive. — Mur, I 

2 Such as, for example, Peter Lombard’s doctrine of ! 
the seven sacraments, the necessity of auricular confes- I 
sion, the canonical authority of the apocryphal books, | 
&c. ; and by the anathema pronounced against the i 
opposite doctrines, the reintroduction of these supposed 
heresies into the church and all attempts at a religious 
union in future are rendered impossible.— Schl, 

d The reader need only consult the second article 
concerning justification and free-will. The council 
here frequently expresses itself according to the views 
of Luther ; but presently it takes back with one hand 
what it had given with the other. This arose from the 
disputes of the fathers in the council among themselves. 
The only way to quiet their contentions was to publish 
articles of faith so ambiguous that each party could 
construe them to agree with their own opinions. Hence 
it is that to this day the council is so differently inter- 
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complain that everything was decided in 
the council, not according to truth and 
the holy Scriptures but according to the 
directions of the Roman pontiff, and that 
I the Romish legates took from the fathers 
| of the council almost all liberty of correct- 
ing existing evils in the church; 1 they 
I complain that the few decisions which were 
I wise and correct were left naked and un- 
| supported, and are neglected and disregarded 
with impunity; in short, they think the 
! council of Trent was more careful to sub- 
serve the interests of the papal dominion 
s than the general interests of the Christian 

| * 

i preted In the Romish church. Hence the Spanish 
j Dominican, Dominic Soto, wrote three books to prove 
i that the council was of his opinion on the subject of 
grace and justification; while the Franciscan, Andrew 
, Vega, whose opinions were very different, wrote fifteen 
, to prove directly the contrary. So is it also in regard 
' to the doctrine respecting the penitence necessary to 
I repentance. The Jesuits say this penitence consists in 
' an internal fear of God and a dread of divine punish- 
ments which they call attrition. The ; r opposers 
maintain that this is not sufficient, but that true peni- 
tence must arise from love to God and regret for having 
, sinned against him. This dispute is not decided by the 
council, for one passage appears to deny what another 
asserts. And hence Launoi wrote a book, Be Mente 
Concihi Tndentini circa Contritinnem , Attritionem, et 
Sati \f action em*, in Sacramento Poenit entice ; and he 
there shows that the words of the council maybe fairly 
construed as every one pleases. The doctrines con- 
cerning the church, and concerning the power of the 
pope and its limits, are for good reasons left undecided. 
So also the contested doctrines concerning the concep- 
tion and birth of the Virgin Mary, and the real nature 
of the worship to be paid to images and to the saints. 
The doctrine respecting tradition is likewise made very 
equivocal and obscure. — Schl. 

* No pope indeed was personally present in the coun- 
cil, but they still governed it by their legates. Nothing 
was permitted to be discussed without the consent of 
the legates; and no conclusion was made which had 
not been previously prepared and shaped in the particu- 
lar congregations [or committees] in which the legates 
always presided. Hence the satirists said that the Holy 
Ghost (by whom, according to the court language of 
the church, such councils are always guided) was 
brought from Rome in a portmanteau in order to en- 
lighten the fathers. There were in fact several intelli- 
gent and thinking men among the fathers of the council, 
but they were outvoted by the multitude of Italians and 
dependants of the pope. — Schl. [The person who made 
use of the profane metaphor alluded to in this note was 
Andrew Dudycz, at one time bishop of Tinia in Hun- 
gary and a member of the council of Trent, but who 
afterwards married and joined the Reformed church, 
i He died in 1589. See more of him in Sec. iii. part ii. 
chap. iv. p. 705 below. In his oration to the emperor, 
Maximilian II. explaining his reasons for resigning his 
bishopric, he thus expressed himself respecting the 
management of that council : “ Erant episcopi illi con- 
ducts plerique, ut utres, rusticorum musicum instru- 
mentum, quos, ut vocem mittant, inflare necesse est. 
Nil habuit cum illo conventu S. Spiritus commercii ; 
omnia erant humana concilia, qusein immodioa, et sane 
quam pudenda Pontificum tuenda dominatione con* 
sumebantur. Cursitabant Romani nocte dieque vere- 
darii, omnia quae dicta consultaque essent, quam 
; celerrime ad Papam deferebantur. Illinc responsa 
tanquam Delphis aut Dodona, expectabantur ; illinc 
nimirum Spiritus ille S. quern suis conciliis prseesse 
jactant, tabellarii manticis inclusus, mittebatur: qui, 
quod admodum ridiculum est, cum aliquando, ut fit, 
aqu-ie pluviis excrescebant, non ante advolare poterat, 
juam inundationes desedissent. Ita fiebat, ut Spiritus 
non super aquas, ut est in Genesi, sed secus aquas fer- 
| rotur.” Se<> Reuter’s Orationes Budithh in Concil. 

\ Trident halit'Ji , &o. Offenb. 1710, 4to, p. 40.— fi. 


church. And hence it is not strange that 
there should be some among the sons of the 
Romish church who choose to expound the 
decrees of the Tridentine council itself 
according to the sense of the sacred volume 
and tradition, and that the authority of 
those decrees should be differently esti- 
mated in the different Catholic countries. 2 

24. Recourse must be had to the decrees 
of the council of Trent, together with the 
brief confession of faith which Pius IV. 
caused to be drawn up, by all those who 
would gain a tolerable knowledge of the 
Romish religion. A full and perfect know- 
ledge of it is not in this way to be expected. 
For in the decrees of the council and in the 
confession of faith above mentioned, many 
articles are so devoid of joints and nerves 

s Some provinces of the Romish church, as Ger- 
many, Poland, Italy [and Portugal], have received the 
council of Trent and its decrees entire and without 
exceptions or conditions. But others only under cer- 
tain limitations and conditions, would subject them- 
selves to it. Of these the principal were the countries 
subject to the king of Spain, which were long in con- 
troversy with the Roman pontiff respecting the council 
of Trent, and at last embraced it with a salvo of the 
rights of the Spanish kings ( Sulois Regain Hispanice 
Juribus ) See Giannone, Histone Civile du Royaume 
de Naples [livr. lxxxiii. chap, in sec.i.],tome iv p. 235, 
&c. Others again could never be induced to adopt it. 
Among these was France. See Masius, Biss, de Con - 
temptu Condlii Trident ini in Gallia, which is one 
among his collected Dissertations ; and Le Courayeifs 
Bisrours sur la Reception du Concile de Trente, parti - 
culiPrement en France, which is subjoined to the second 
volume of his French translation of Father Paul’s His- 
tori/ of the Council of Trent, p 775—789. Yet that part 
of the council which embraces the doctrines of religion 
was tacitly and by practice admitted as a rule of faith 
among the French. But the other part, which relates 
to discipline and ecclesiastical law r has been constantly 
rejected both publicly and privately, because it is 
deemed hostile to the authority and power of kings, no 
less than to the rights and liberties of the French 
church. See Du Pin, Blbliotheque des Auteurs Ecde- 
siastiqztes , tome xv. p 380, &e. Hungary also is said to 
have never publicly received this council. See Samuelof, 
Vita Andr. Budithii, p. 56. As for the literary history 
of the council of Trent, the writers of its history, edi- 
tions of its decrees, &c. see Salig’s History of the 
Council of Trent (in German), vol. iii. p. 190 — 320, and 
Kocher’s Bibliotheca Theol, Symbolica, p. 325, 377, &c 
[As to the reception of the council of Trent in Ger- 
many, it did not take place at once. The pope, Pius 
IV. sent Visconti, the bishop of Vintimiglia, to the 
emperor Ferdinand I. to persuade him to receive it. 
But the emperor consented only on two conditions:— 
that the pope should allow his subjects the use of the 
cup in the sacred supper, and should not debar the 
clergy from marriage. The same indulgence was craved 
by the Bavarians. Pius allowed the first but denied the 
second ; and Ferdinand acquiesced, and received the 
council for himself and his hereditary dominions. The 
whole German nation has never received it; and the 
popes have never dared to submit its decrees to the 
consideration of the diet and to ask their sanction of 
them. This probably will have been the last general 
council of Christendom ; for it is not probable that the 
opposing interests of the great, with good policy, will 
ever again allow of a general council, since the weak- 
ness and intrigues of such bodies have been so clearly 
exhibited by this. The popes would also show them- 
selves not very favourable to another general council, 
since the right of summoning such a council to meet, 
and that of presiding in it, would be contested with 
| them, and as so many appeals would be likely to be 
| made to the proposed general council from their own 
i decisions. — Schl . 
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that they bend hither and thither; and they 
were designedly left in this flexible state, 
on account of the intestine dissensions of 
the church. Moreover, not a few things 
were passed by in both those works, which 
yet must not be denied nor even called in 
question without giving offence ; and some 
things are there expressed better and more 
decehtly than daily practice and public 
usage authorise. Hence reliance must not 
always be placed on the language used by 
the council, but rather the import of that 
language must be qualified and measured by 
the practices and the institutions which gene- 
rally prevail. 1 Add to these considerations 
that since the time of the council of Trent 
some of the pontiffs have explained more 
clearly and unequivocally, in their particular 
constitutions or bulls, certain doctrines 
which were stated less clearly by the council ; 
wherein no one appears to have acted more 
audaciously and unsuccessfully than Clement 
XI. in his famous bull called Unigenitus. 

25. To the correct interpretation and the 
knowledge of the holy Scriptures the Roman 
pontiff opposed all the obstacles in his 
power, from the time that he learned what 
very great damage and loss accrued to him 
from this source. In the first place dispu- 
tants are allowed the shocking license of 
treating the Scriptures with contumely, and 
of publicly declaring their authority to be 
inferior to that of the pontiff and tradition. 
Next, the old Latin version called the 
Vulgate, though it abounds with innume- 
rable faults and in very many places is 
quite barbarous and obscure, was by a de- 
cision of the assembly at Trent recom- 
mended as authentic — that is, as faithful, 
exact, and accurate, and therefore not 
liable to be impugned. How much this 
contributed to conceal from the people the 
true meaning of the Scriptures must be 
manifest. In the same assembly this hard 
law was imposed on interpreters, that in 
matters of faith and morals they must not 
venture to construe the Scriptures differ- 
ently from the common opinion of the 
church and the consent of the ancient doc- 
tors; nay, it was asserted that the church 
alone, or its head and governor the sove- 
reign pontiff, has the right of determining 
the true sense of the Scriptures. Finally, 

1 This is true, in a more especial manner, with re- 
spect to the canons of the council of Trent relating to 
the doptrine of purgatory, the invocation of saints, the 
worship of images and relics. The terms employed in 
these canons are artfully chosen so as to avoid the im 
putation of idolatry in the philosophical sense of that 
word ; for in the Scripture sense they cannot avoid it, 
as all use of images in religious worship is expressly 
forbidden in the sacred writings in many places But 
this circumspection does not appear in the warship of 
the Roman Catholics, which is notoriously idolatrous 
in both the senses of that word.— Micf. 


the Romish church has persevered in stre- 
nuously maintaining, sometimes more ex- 
plicitly and sometimes more covertly, that 
the sacred Scriptures were written for none 
but the teachers ; and in all places where it 
had the power 3 it has ordered the people to 
be restrained from reading the Bible. 

26. For these reasons, the multitude of 
expositors who were excited by the example 
of Luther and his followers to * engage 
eagerly in the work of biblical interpreta- 
tion are for the most part dry, timid, and 
obsequious to the will of the Romish court. 
Nearly all of them are extremely cautious 
lest they should drop a single word at 
variance with the received opinions ; they 
always quote the authority and the names 
of the holy fathers as they call them, and 
do not so much inquire what the inspired 
writers actually taught as what the church 
would have them teach. Some of them tax 
their ingenuity to the utmost to force out 
of each passage of Scripture that fourfold 
sense which ignorance and superstition 
devised — namely, the literal, allegorical, 
tropological, and anagogical. And with 
good reason ; for this mode of interpretation 
is most convenient for artfully eliciting from 
the divine oracles whatever the church 
wishes to have regarded as truth. Yet we 
can name some who had wisdom enough to 
discard these vain mysteries, and to labour 
solely to ascertain the literal import of the 
Scriptures. In this class the most eminent 
were the following — Erasmus of Rotterdam, 
who is well known to have translated the 
books of the New Testament into neat and 
perspicuous Latin, and to have explained 
them in a pleasing manner; Thomas de Vio, 
or Caj etanus, the cardinal who disputed with 
Luther at Augsburg, and whose brief notes 
on nearly all "the sacred books are better 
than many longer commentaries; Francis 
! Titelmann, Isidore Clarius, John Maldo- 
nate, Benedict Justiniam (who was no con- 
temptible interpreter of St. Paul’s epistles) 
John Gagnseus, Claud Espencaeus, and 
some others.® But these laudable examples 


a This could not be done in all countries. The 
French and some other nations read the Scriptures in 
their native language, notwithstanding the warm sup- 
porters of the Romish supremacy are bitterly opposed 
to tbo practice. 

3 Concerning these, the reader may consult Simon’s 
Bistotre Critique du Vieux et du Nouveau Testament. 
[Titelmann was of Hasselt in the bishopric of Liege, a 
Capuchin monk, skilful in oriental literature, and died 
provincial of his order in 1553. He left many commen- 
taries on the books of Scripture, particularly, one on the 
Psalms which is not entirely useless. See Simon, Hist. 
Crit. du Vieux Tes*. livr. iii. chap. ix. p 422. — Isidore 
Clarius (De Chiara) was bishop of Fuligno in Umbria, 
attended the council of Trent, and belonged to the 
Dominican order. He published notes on the Holy 
Scriptures, in which he attempts to correct the Vulgate 
Simon, ubi swora , p. 320, expresses an unfavourable 
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ceased to have influence sooner than might 
be expected. For at the close of the cen- 
tury there was only one in the university 
of Paris — namely, Edmund Bicher, the 
celebrated defender of the Gallic liberties 
against the pontiffs, who investigated the 
literal meaning of the Scriptures; all the 
other doctors despised the literal sense, and 
in the manner of the ancients searched after 
recondite and concealed meanings. 1 

27. Before Luther’s time, nearly all the 
schools were occupied by the philosophical 
theologians, or what are called the Scholas- 
tics; so that even at Paris, which was 
considered as the seat of all sacred know- 
ledge, persons could not be found competent 
to encounter our divines in reasoning from 
the Scriptures and the writings of the 
ancient doctors. And even in the council 
of Trent this extreme penury of dogmatic 
and biblical theologians often produced 
singular difficulties, as the Scholastics were 
accustomed to measure and define all doc- 
trines according to the precepts of their 
lean and meagre philosophy. Pressing 
necessity therefore urged the restoration 
and cultivation of that mode of treating 
religious doctrines, which makes more use 
of the holy Scriptures and of the decisions 
of the fathers than of metaphysical reason- 
ing. 3 Yet the Scholastics could not be 


opinion of him, and pronounces him a plagiary. — 
Benedict Justinianus (Justmiani) was a Jesuit of 
Genoa, and died at Rome in the year 1622. He left 
expositions of Paul’s and the Catholic Epistles. — John 
Gagmens, a Parisian chancellor, published notes on the 
New Testament and a paraphrase on the Epistle to the 
Romans, of no great value. He died In the year 154S. 
— ScR 

1 Baillet, Vie de Edmund Richer, p. 9, 10, &c. 
[Richer was an eminent theological writer, well ac- 
quainted with the antiquities of the church, and a bold 
defender of the rights ot bishops against the pope. But 
he suffered persecution which ruined his health, and he 
died in the year 1631. — Mur. 

2 See Bulseus, Reformatio Facultatis Theot. Pans. 
anno 1587, in his Fh start a Acad Paris, tom. vi. p. 790, 
Si c.. In this reformation, the Baccalautei Sententiani 
are distinguished from the Baccalaurei Bibtici ; and 
what deserves particular notice, the Augustinian monks 
(Luther’s fraternity) were required (p. 794) annually to 
present to the theological college a Biblical Bachelor ; 
from which it may be inferred that the Augustinian 
family (to which Luther once belonged) gave more 
attention to the study of sacred literature than the other 
orders of monks. But as the above mentioned work of 
Bulseus is in the hands of but few, it may be proper to 
quote the statute entire : Augustinenses quolibet anno 
BibUcum prsesentabunt, secundum statutum fol. xxi. 
quod sequitur: Q,uilibet Ordo Mendicantium et Colle- 
gium S Bernardi habeat quolibet anno Biblicum, qui 
legat ordinarid, alioqui priventur pro illo anno Bacca- 
iaureo Sententiario.” It appears from this statute that 
all the Mendicant orders were bound, according to a 
decree of the college of theologians, to present annually 
a Biblical Bachelor (such as Luther was). Yet in this 
reformation of the college, the duty was required of 

Lnone but the Augustmians. Who then, will not make 
the inference that the Dominicans, the Franciscans, 

* and the other Mendicant orders wholly neglected bibli- 
cal studies, and therefore had no Biblical Bachelors ; 
and that the Augustmians alone were able to fulfil this 
statute of the Sorbonne ? 


divested of that ascendancy which they had 
long maintained in the schools ; nay, they 
seemed to have acquired new strength after 
the Jesuits joined them and had decided 
that dialectics was more efficacious for con- 
fronting heretics than the holy Scriptures 
and the authority of the fathers. The Mys- 
tics, as they were not very offensive to the 
enemies of the church and were not much 
inclined to engage in controversy, lost 
nearly all their influence after the era of 
the Reformation. Yet they were allowed 
to philosophise in their own way, provided 
they did it cautiously, and neither attacked 
too freely the decrees and the vices of the 
Bomish church, nor inveighed too vehe- 
mently against either the futility of exter- 
nal devotion or the metaphysical and po- 
lemic divines. 

28. No one among the Catholics of this 
century improved practical theology suc- 
cessfully, nor could any one improve it 
without incurring the greatest opposition ; 
for the safety of the church was supposed 
to forbid such attempts. And in reality 
many doctrines and regulations on which 
the prosperity of the Bomish church de- 
pends would be brought into the greatest 
danger if Christian piety in its true naturt 
were uniformly held up to the view of the 
people. On the other hand, many iionest 
men and cultivators of piety, even in the 
Bomish church, complain (how truly and 
justly in all cases I will not here inquire) 
that the Jesuits, as soon as they arose and 
began to have the ascendancy in courts and 
in the schools, first sapped the foundations 
of all correct practical theology by their 
subtle distinctions, and then opened the 
door for all ungodliness and vice by the lax 
and dissolute morality which they incul- 
cated. This infection indeed spread unob- 
served in this century, but in the next it 
appeared more manifest and gave rise to 
the greatest commotions. The moral writers 
of the Bomish church moreover may all be 
distributed into three classes — the Scholas- 
tic, the Dogmatic, and the Mystic. The 
first expounded the virtues and duties of 
the Christian life by knotty distinctions 
and phraseology, and obscured them by 
multifarious discussions ; the second eluci- 
dated them by the language of the Bible 
and the sentiments of the ancient doctors ; 
the third recommended exclusively with- 
drawing the thoughts from all outward ob- 
jects, composing the mind, and elevating it 
to the contemplation of the divine nature. 

29. Of the vast multitude, of papal po- 
lemic theologians and of their capital faults 
no one is ignorant. Most of them were 
abundantly fraught with all that is accounted 
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criminal in those whose sole object is victory 
and plunder. The numerous Jesuits who 
took the field against the enemies of the 
Roman church excelled all the others in 
«ubtlety, impudence, and invective. But 
ihe chief and coryphaeus of the whole was 
Robert Bellarmin, a Jesuit, and a cardinal 
or one of the pontifical cabinet. He em- 
braced all the controversies of his church 
in several large volumes, and united co- 
piousness of argument with much perspicuity 
of style. As soon therefore as he entered 
the arena, which was towards the close of 
the century, he drew upon himself alone 
the onsets and the strength of the greatest 
men among the Protestants. Yet he dis- 
pleased many of his own party, and chiefly 
because he carefully collected all the argu- 
ments of his antagonists, and generally 
stated them correctly and fairly. He would 
nave been accounted a greater and better 
man, had he possessed less fidelity and in- 
dustry, and had he stated only the feebler 
arguments of his opposers and given them 
mutilated and perverted. 1 

30. The Romish community, though it 
proudly boasts of its peaceful and harmo- 
nious state, is full of broils and contentions 
of every kind. The Franciscans and Do- 
minicans contend vehemently respecting 
various subjects. The Scotists andThomists 
wage eternal war. The bishops never cease 
to wrangle with the pontiff and his congre- 
gations respecting the origin and limits of 
iheir power. The French, the Flemings, 
and others, openly oppose the Roman pon- 
tiff himself and his supremacy* and he 
inveighs against them as often as he deems 
it safe and necessary with energy and spirit, 
and at other times cautiously and circum- 
spectly. As the Jesuits from the beginning 
laboured successfully to depress all the 
other religious fraternities, and also to strip 
the Benedictines and others who were 
opulent of a part of their wealth, so they 
inflamed and armed all the fraternities 
against themselves. Among these, the 
Benedictines and the Dominicans are their 
most virulent enemies ; the former fight for 
their possessions, the latter for their re- 
putation, their privileges, and their opinions. 
The contentions of the schools respecting 
various doctrines of faith are without num- 
ber and without end. All these contests 
the sovereign pontiff moderates and controls 
by dexterous management and by authority, 
so that they may not too much endanger 

the church j to adjust and terminate them 

which would perhaps be the duty of a vice- 


. \ See Mayer’s Ecloga de Fide Baronii et BeUarmini 
istsu Pontifiens dubi& Amsterd. 1698, 8vo. 
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gerent of our Saviour — he hao neither power 
nor inclination. 

31. Besides these minor controversies 
which have slightly disturbed the peace of 
the church, other and greater ones since 
the time of the council of Trent have arisen, 
chiefly through the influence of the Jesuits ; 
which, being gradually increased and con- 
tinued down to our times, violently agitate 
the whole Romish community and rend it 
into numerous factions. These indeed the 
Roman pontiffs labour most earnestly, if 
not to extinguish, yet to quiet in a degree, 
so that they may not produce excessive 
mischief; but minds, warmed not so much 
by zeal for the truth as by the heat of 
controversy and the love of party, will no 
coalesce and become united. 

32. Whoever considers these controversies 
with attention and impartiality will readily 
perceive that the Jesuits— ~ that is, the 
greater part of them or the fraternity in 
general, (Sr in so very extensive a society 
there are those of different views — guard 
and defend that ancient and rude, but to 
the pontiffs and the church very useful, 
system of faith and practice which prevailed 
and was inculcated everywhere in the Ro- 
mish church before the time 6f Luther 
For those very sagacious men, whose office 
it is to watch for the safety of the Romish 
see, perceive clearly that the authority of 
the pontiffs, and the emoluments, preroga- 
tives, and honours of the clergy, depend 
entirely on this ancient system of religion 
and that if this was subverted or changed, 
the church must unavoidably suffer immense 
injury and gradually crumble to the dust. 
But in the Romish church and especially 
since the reformation by Luther, there are 
not a few wise and good men, who having 
learned very clearly, from the sacred Scrip- 
tures and the writings of the ancient doctors, 
the deformities and faults of this ancient 
and vulgar system of religion, wish to see 
it corrected and amended though in a dif- 
ferent way, and who urge the extirpation 
of that mischievous darnel from the field 
of the church which has armed the heretics 
against her. And hence those eternal con- 
tests and collisions with the Jesuits on 
various subjects. All these contests how- 
ever may be reduced to the six following 
heads. 

There is a debate (I.) respecting the ex- 
tent and magnitude of the power of a Roman 
pontiff. The Jesuits and their numerous 
friends contend that a pontiff cannot pos- 
sibly err, that he is the fountain and source, 
of all the power which Jesus Christ has. 
imparted to the church, that all bishops and 
religious teachers are indebted to him for 
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whatever authority and jurisdiction they! and other kindred doctrines. On the other 


may possess, that he is not bound by any 
enactments of the church and its councils, 
and that he is the sovereign lawgiver of the 
church, whose decrees no one can resist 
without incurring the greatest guilt. But 
others hold that he may err, that he is 
inferior to councils, that he is bound to 
obey the church and its laws as enacted by 
councils, and that if he offends he may be 
deprived of his rank and dignity by a 
council ; from which it follows that inferior 
prelates and teachers receive the authority 
which they possess from Jesus Christ him- 
self, and not from the Romish prelate. 

33. There is a debate (II.) respecting 
the extent and the prerogatives of the 
church. For the Jesuits and those who 
fallow them extend wide the bounds of the 
church. They Gontend that many among 
those who have no connexion with the Romish 
worship 1 — nay, among the nations which 
are wholly ignorant of Christ and the Chris- 
tian religion — may be saved and actually 
are saved ; they also hold that sinners living 
within the church are nevertheless its real 
members. But their adversaries circum- 
scribe the kingdom of Christ within much 
narrower limits, and not only cut off from 
all hope of salvation those who live out of 
the Romish communion, but separate from 
the church all the vicious and profligate, 
though they live in it. The Jesuits, more- 
over, not to mention other differences of 
less moment, hold that the church never can 
pronounce an erroneous or unjust decision, 
either as to matters of fact or matters of 
doctrine and right (site de facto, site de 
jure ) ; but their opposers believe that the 
church is not secured from all danger of 
erring in deciding on matters of fact. 

34. There is a very warm debate (III.) 
respecting the nature, operation, and neces- 
sity of that divine grace without which, 
as all agree, no one attains to eternal sal- 
vation; respecting what is called original 
sin, the natural power of man to obey the 
divine law, and the nature of God’s eternal 

| decrees in regard to the salvation of men. 
For the Dominicians, the Augustinians, the 
followers of Jansenius, and likewise many 
others, deny that divine grace cap possibly 
be resisted, that there is anything pound 
and uncorrupted in man, that there is any 
condition annexed to the eternal decrees 
of God respecting the salvation of men, 
that God wills the salvation of all men, 

l They were accused at Spoleto in the year 1653 of 
having maintained, in their public instructions there, 
the probability of the salvation of many heretics. ^ See 
Le Clerc, Bibtioth. Univers . et Historique , tome xiv. p. 
320. — Macl. 


hand, the Jesuits and with them many 
others would have it believed, that the 
extent and influence of the sin which lies 
concealed in man’s nature are not so 
great; that not a little power to do good 
is left in man ; that so much divine grace 
is proffered to all men as is necessary for 
the attainment of eternal salvation, and 
that by it no violence is offered to the 
mind ; tliat God has from eternity allotted 
eternal rewards and punishments, not ac- 
cording to his arbitrary pleasure, but ac- 
cording to the foreseen conduct and merits 
of individuals. 

35. There is a debate (IV.) respecting 
various points of morality and rules of con- 
duct, of ail of which, as it would be difficult 
to enumerate particularly, and would be- 
sides be out of place here, we shall only 
state the commencement of the long con- 
troversy. 2 Those who side with the Jesuits 
maintain, that it is of no consequence by 
what motives a person is actuated, provided 
he in fact performs the deeds which the law 
of God requires; and that the man who 
abstains from criminal actions through 
fear of punishment is no less acceptable to 
God than the man who obeys the divine 
law through the influence of love to it. 
But this doctrine appears horrible to very 
many, who deny that any services are 
acceptable to God unless they proceed 
from love to him. The former assert that 
no one can properly be said to sin, unless 
he violates some known law of God, which 
is present to his mind and correctly under- 
stood by him; and therefore that no one 
can be justly charged with criminality and 
sin who is either ignorant of the law or 
doubtful as to its import, or who does not 
think of it at the time he transgresses. 
From these principles originated the cele- 
brated doctrines of probabilism 3 and of \ 

* No one has treated of all the points objected against 
in the Jesuits’ moral doctrines with more clearness, 
neatness, and dexterity, and no one has pleaded the 
cause of the Jesuits wiui more ingenuity, than the 
eloquent and well-known .esuit, Gabriel Daniel, in his 
Entretiens de Cl&andre et d'Eudoxe , which is among 
his collected essays, tome i. p. 351, &c. and was com- 
posed in answer to that great man and powerful 
adversary of the moral doctrines of the Jesuits, Blaise , 
Pascal, whose Letires Provinciates inflicted so great a ' 
wound on the Jesuits. Daniel treats very acutely on j 
probabilism, p. 351 ; on the method of directing the 
intention, p. 556 ; on equivocations and mental reser- 
vations allowed of by the Jesuits, p. 562 , on sins of 
ignorance and forgetfulness, p. 719, &c. and on some 
other subjects. If the cause of the Jesuits can be 
defended and rendered plausible, it certainly is so by 
this writer. 

3 Moral probabilism is properly the doctrine of the 
Jesuits, that no action is sinful when there is the 
slightest probability that it may be lawful, and even 
when it has the approbation of any single respectable 
teacher; because it may be supposed that he saw 
reasons for his opinions, though we know not what 
T T 
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philosophical sin, 1 which have brought so 
much ill-fame upon the schools of the 
Jesuits. The adversaries of the Jesuits 
detest all these principles strongly, and 
contend that neither ignorance, nor doubts, 
nor forgetfulness, will afford any protection 
to the sinner at the bar of God. This 
controversy respecting the fundamental 
principles of morals has given rise to in- 
numerable disputes concerning the duties 
we owe to God, to our fellow-men, and to 
ourselves; and has produced two sects of 
moralists, which have greatly disturbed 
and distracted the whole Romish church. 

36. There is a debate (V.) respecting the 
administration of the sacraments, especially 
those of penance and the Lord’s supper. 
The Jesuits, with whom very many agree, 
maintain that the sacraments produce their 
salutary effects by virtue of the mere ex- 
ternal act (ex opere operato) as the schools 
express it, and hence, that no great pre- 
paration is necessary to the profitable re- 
ception of them; that God does not require 
purity of heart and a soul filled with hea- 
venly love in such as would derive benefit 
from them; and they infer of course that 
the priests should at once absolve those 
who confess their sins to them, and then 
admit them immediately to the use of 
the sacraments. Far different were the 
views of all those who had at heart the 
advancement of true piety. They thought 
that the priests should long and carefully 
try those who applied for absolution and 
admission to the sacraments, before they 
complied with their wishes ; because these 
divine institutions profit none but persons 
who are purified, and filled with that divine 
love which casteth out fear. And thus 
originated that noted controversy in the 
Romish church respecting frequent com- 
munion, which in the last century Anthony 
Arnaud (Arnaldus), author of the cele- 
brated book on frequent communion [. De 
la Frequente Communion ], and the Jansen- 
ists waged with the Jesuits, and which in 
our times has been renewed by the French 
Jesuit Pichon, to the great dissatisfaction 
of the French bishops.* For the Jesuits 
are very careful to urge upon all who 
intrust the guidance of their minds to 


they were, and can see so many reasons for a contrary 
opinion. — Schl. 

1 Philosophical sins in opposition to theological, 
according to the Jesuits, are those in which a man at 
the time of committing them has not God and his law 
before his mind; and therefore, without thinking of 
Gad, trangresses natural or revealed law. These sins 
the Jesuits held to he venial ; that is, such as do not 
draw after them a loss of divine grace, and do not 
deserve eternal, but only temporal punishment — Schl. 

* See the Journal Univertel, tome xiii. p. 148; tome 
sty. p. 3G3 ; tome xvl. p. 124, &c. 
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them the frequent use of the Lord’s sup- 
per, as a sure and safe method of appeasing 
God and obtaining from him remission of 
their sins. But for this conduct they are 
strongly censured, not only by the Jansen- 
ists but by many other grave and pious 
men, who inculcate that the sacred supper 
profits no one, unless his soul is united to 
God by faith, repentance, and love ; and 
thus they condemn the famous opus opera- 
turn [or efficacy of the mere external act of 
communion]. 

37. There is a debate (VT.) respecting 
the right method of training Christians. 
While those who are anxious to advance 
religion wish to have people imbued with 
a correct knowledge of it from their very 
childhood, they who look rather to the 
interests of the church recommend a holy 
ignorance, and think a person knows 
enough if he only knows that he ought to 
obey the commands of the church. The 
former think nothing is more profitable 
than reading the inspired books, and there- 
fore wish to see them translated into the 
popular or vulgar language; the latter 
prohibit the reading of the Bible, and 
esteem it pernicious if published in any 
other than a learned language unknown by 
the people. The former compose various 
books to nourish a spirit of devotion and 
to dispel errors from the minds of men ; 
they express and explain the public prayers 
and the solemn formulas of religion in a 
language understood by the community, 
and they exhort all to learn from these 
books how to be wise and to worship* God 
rationally and properly; but the latter 
are displeased with all this, for they are 
apprehensive the more light and knowledge 
people have, the less obedience and sub- 
mission will be found in them. 3 


3 What we have said on the greater controversies in the 
Romish church may be illustrated and confirmed from 
numerous books published in the last and the present 
centuries, especially in France and the Netherlands, 
by the Jansenists, the Dominicans, the Jesuits, and 
others. Nearly all those who attack the doctrines of 
the Jesuits and other partisans of the Roman pontiff are 
enumerated by the celebrated French Jesuit Dominic 
Oolonia; for it is ascertained that he composed the 
book published, without naming the place where, in 
the year 1735, 8vo, under the title, Bibltotheqne Jan • 
seniste , ou Catalogue Alphabet ique des Principaux Lime 
Jansenistes, ou suspects de JansSnisme , avec des Note.* 
Critiques. His excessive zeal for the Roman pontiffs 
and for the opinions of the Jesuits impaired his dis- 
cretion ; yet his book is very serviceable for acquainting 
us witty these controversies which so greatly disturb 
and afflict the Romish church. The book was con- 
demned by the Homan pontiff Benedict XIV. yet it 
was republished not long ago in a new form and one- 
fifth larger, with this title : Dtctionnaire des Limes 
Jamenistesy ou qui famriient le Jansenisme , in four 
vols. Antwerp, 1752, 8vo. Undoubtedly the book is very 
useful for acquainting us with the intestine divisions 
of the Romish church, the religious tenets of the 
Jesuits, and the numerous books published on the con- 
troversies I have mentioned; at the same time, it is 
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38. Those of the preceding controversies 
which we have placed under the third head, 
namely, concerning divine grace, the natu- 
ral power of men to do good, original sin, 
and predestination, actually exploded in 
this [sixteenth] century; the others were 
agitated more in private, and did not 
excite public notice till the next century. 
Nor will this surprise us, if we consider 
that the controversies moved by Luther 
respecting grace and free-will were not; 
explicitly decided in the Romish church, 
but were in a manner hushed and con- 
cealed. Luther’s doctrines indeed were 
condemned, but no definite and fixed form 
| of doctrine, in regard to these subjects, was 
set up in opposition to them, Augustine’s 
sentiments were also approved ; but what 
the ’ difference was between his sentiments 
and those of Luther was never stated and 
explained. The commencement of this 
sad controversy may be traced to Michael 
Baius, a doctor in the university of Lou- 
vain, no less eminent for his piety than for 
his learning. 1 As he, like the Augusti- 
nians, could not endure that contentious 
I and thorny method of teaching which had 
long prevailed in the schools, and as he in 
i following Augustine, who was his favourite 
author, openly condemned the common 
sentiments in the Romish church respecting 
man’s natural ability to do good and the 
merit of good works, he fell under great 
odium with some of his colleagues and with 
the Franciscans. Whether the Jesuits 
were among his first accusers or not is 
uncertain ; but it is certain that they were 
then violently opposed to those doctrines 
of Augustine which Baius had made his 
own. Being accused at Rome, Pius Y. in 
the year 1567 in a special letter, con- 
demned seventy-six propositions extracted 
from his books ; but in a very insidious 
manner and without mentioning the name 
of Baius; for a recollection of the evils which 
resulted from the rash condemnation of 

full of gall and unjust aspersions on many learned ana 
excellent men. 

l Michael de Bay or Baius, D.D. was born at Melin 
in the territory of Aeth in the year 1513, and educated I 
in the university of Louvain, where he was elected in 
1541 principal of a college, and in 1544 lecturer in phi- 
losophy. In 1550 he took his doctor’s degree, and was 
appointed professor of the Scriptures. In 1563 he was 
sent by the king of Spain to the council of Trent, where 
he acted a conspicuous part. Soon after, charges of 
heresy were brought against him, which were renewed 
from time to time, notwithstanding his patient submis- 
sion and silence, and must have given him much in- 
quietude. Yet he retained his office through life and 
was even promoted, for he became dean of St. Peter’s 
at Louvain and chancellor of the university. He died 
in 1589, aged seventy-six. Tolet, a Jesuit and his ene- 
my, said of him, “ Michaele Baio nihil doctius, nihil 
humilius ” His works, chiefly relating to the doctrines 
of grace, free-will, &c. were reprinted at Cologne, 1694, 
Ito. See Bayle’s Dictionnaire , article Baius.— Mur 


Luther was a dissuasive from all violent 
proceedings. By the instigation of Francis 
Tolet, a Jesuit, Gregory XIII. in the year 
1580 renewed the sentence of Pius V.; and 
Baius subscribed to that sentence, induced 
either by the fear of a greater evil, or by 
the ambiguity of the pontifical rescript as 
well as of the propositions condemned in it. 
But others who embraced the sentiments of 
[ Augustine would not do so. 2 For to the 
present time great numbers in the Romish 
community, in particular the Jansenists, 
strenuously maintain that Baius was un- 
justly treated, and that the decrees of both 
Pius and Gregory are destitute of ail au- 
thority, and were never received by the 
church. 3 

.39. It is at least certain that the doc- 
trines of Augustine in regard to grace were 
as much esteemed and defended in the Low 
Countries, and especially in the universities 
of Louvain and Douay, after this contro- 
versy with Baius as they were before. This 
appeared at once when the two Jesuits, 
Leonard Less and Hamel at Louvain, were 
found teaching differently from Augustine 
on the subject of predestination. For the 
theologians of Louvain and of Douay forth- 
with publicly disapproved of their senti- 
ments, the former in 1587 and the latter in 
1588. And as the Belgian bishops were 
about to follow their example and con- 
sulted about calling councils on the subject, 
the pontiff Sixtus Y. interposed, asserting 
that the cognizance of religious contro- 
versies belonged exclusively to the vicar of 
Jesus Christ resident at Rome. Yet this 
crafty and sagacious pontiff prudently de- 
clined exercising the prerogative which be 
claimed, lest be should provoke a worse 
controversy. Hence his legate in the year 
1588 terminated the disputes at Louvain 
by allowing each party to retain its own 
opinions, but absolutely prohibited all dis- 
cussion respecting them either in public or 
in private. And the Romish church would 
have been more tranquil at the present day, 
if the succeeding pontiffs had imitated this 
prudence of Sixtus in silencing the dispu- 
tants on the subject of grace, and had not 
assumed the office of judges in this dubious 
controversy. 4 

2 Here should be consulted especially, the Baiana seu 
Script a quae Controversial spectant Occasione Sentential 
rum Baii exortas , subjoined to the works of Baius as a 
second part of them, in the edition of Cologne, 1696, 
4to. Add also Bayle, Dictionnaire, article Baius, tome 
i. p 457 ; !Du Pin, Bibliotheque des Auteurs Ecclesias - 
tiqnes, tome xvi. p. 144, &c. ; Histoire de la Compagnie 
de JSius t tomeiii. p. 161, &c. 

3 To demonstrate this is the professed object of the 
anonymous author of the Dissertation sur les Bulks 
centre Baius , ott Von montre qu'elles ne sont pas re* 
gues par VEglise , Utrecht, 1737, 2 vols. 8vo. 

4 See the Apologie Htstorique des deux Censures de 
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40. The Romish community had scarcely 
tasted of this repose, when new and far 
more terrible commotions of a similar nature 
broke out. Lewis Molina, 1 a Spanish 
Jesuit who taught in the Portuguese uni- 
versity of Evora, in a book which he pub- 
lished in 1588 on the union of grace and 
free-will, 2 endeavoured to clear up in a 
new manner the difficulties in the doctrines 
concerning grace, predestination, and free- 
will, and in some sort to reconcile the dis- 
cordant sentiments of Augustine, Thomas 
Aquinas, the Semipelagiaias, and others. 3 
The attempt of this subtle author gave so 


Louvain et de Donay, parM. Gery, 1688, 8vo. That 
the celebrated Paschasius Quesnellius (Pasquier Q,ues- 
nel) was the author of this book, has been shown by 
the author of the Catechisme Histonqueet Dog matique 
sur les Contestations de V Eglise, tome i. p. 104. Le 
Clerc, M&moires pour servir a l' Bistoire des Controver- 
ts dans V Eglise Romaine, sur la Predestination et sur 
la Graces in his JBibhotheque Universelle et Histo- 
rique, tome xiv p. 211, &c 

l From him the name of Molinists down to our times 
has been given to all such as seem inclined to senti- 
ments opposed to those of Augustine, respecting grace 
and free-will in man. Many however bear this name 
unjustly, as they differ much from the opinions of 
Molina. 

a The true title of this celebrated book is, Liben 
Arbitni Conroi dia cum Gratia doms , Divina Prce- 
irientia, Procidentia, Prcedestinatione, et Rcprobatione , 
Lewis Molina. It was first printed at Lisbon, 1588, 
folio. Then, with enlargement, Antwerp, 1595, 4to, 
and at Lyons, Venice, and elsewhere. The third 
edition farther enlarged was printed at Antwerp, 
1609, 4 to. 

3 The first congregation at Rome for evamining the 
sentiments in Molina’s hook, in their third session, Jan. 
16, 1598, thus state the fundamental principles of his 
work : — I. A reason or ground of God’s predestination, 
is to be found in man’s right use of his free-will. II. 
That the Grace which God bestows to enable men to 
persevere in religion may become the gift of perseve- 
rance, it is neeessary that they be foreseen as consenting 
and co-operating with the divine assistance offered 
them, which is a thing within their poweaa III. There 
is a mediate prescience which is neither the free nor 
the natural knowledge of God, and by which he knows 
future contingent events before he forms his decree. 
(Molina divided Goa’s knowledge into natural, free, 
and mediate, according to the objects of it. What he 
himself effects or brings to pass by his own immediate 
power or by means of second causes, he knows natu- 
rally or has natural knowledge of; what depends on 
his own free-will or what he himself shall freely choose 
or purpose, he has a free knowledge of ; but what de- 
pends on the voluntary actions of his creatures, that is, 
future contingencies, he does not know in either of the 
above ways, but only mediately by knowing all the cir- 
cumstances in which these free agents will be placed, 
what motives will be present to their minds, and thus 
foreseeing and knowing how they will act. This is 
God’s scientin media , on which he founds his decrees 
of election and reprobation.) IV. Predestination may 
be considered as either general (relating to whole clas- 
ses of persons), or particular (relating to individual 
persons- ) In general predestination, there is no reasou 
or ground of it beyond the mere good pleasure of God, 
or none on the part of the persons predestinated ; but 
in particular predestination (or that of individuals), 
there is a cause or ground of it in the foreseen good use 
of free-will. From this statement of the fundamental 
errors of Molina, it would appear that he embraced 
substantially the leading principles of the Semipelagians 
and of the Remonstrants at Dort. His scienha media 
was a new name for a thing well known before. See 
Fleury’s Bistoire Ecclesiastique Continue livr. clxxxiii. 
dec v. vol. lii. p. 273, ed. Augsb. and Sehroeckh’s Kir- 
jshengesch. seii der Reform, vol. iv. p. 296, &c.—Mur. 
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much offence to the Dominicans who fol- 
lowed implicitly the teachings of St. Tho- 
mas, that they roused up all Spain, where 
their influence was exceedingly great, and 
charged the Jesuits with a design to recall 
and give currency to the Pelagian errors. 
As a general tempest was evidently gather- 
ing, the pontiff Clement VIII. in the year 
1594 enjoined silence on both the con- 
tending parties, and promised that after 
examining carefully the whole subject, ho 
would judge and decide the controversy. 

41. The pontiff doubtless expected that 
the evil would yield to these milder reme- 
dies, and that time would calm the feelings 
of the excited parties. But his hopes were 
entirely disappointed. The exasperated 
Dominicans, who had long indulged great 
hatred of the Jesuits, did not cease to 
harass the king of Spain, Philip II. and the 
pontiff Clement VIII. until the latter, wea- 
ried with their importunate clamours, 
assembled a sort of council at Rome to take 
cognizance of the dispute. Thus in the 
beginning of the year 1598 commenced 
tkc^e celebrated consultations on the con- 
tests between the Dominicans and the 
Jesuits, which from the principal topic of 
controversy were called Congregations on 
the Aids, that is, of grace (Congt egationes 
de Auxiliis, i.e. gratia:). The president of i 
them was Lewis Madrusius [Madrucci], a ' 
cardinal of the Romish court and bishop of 
Trent, with whom there were ten assessors 
or judges — namely, three bishops and seven 
theologians of different fraternities. These 
occupied the remainder of this century in 
hearing the arguments of the parties. 4 The 

4 The history of these Congregations has been re- 
peatedly written, both by Jesuits and by Dominicans 
and Jansenists. Among the Dominicans, Jac. Hyacinth 
Serris, under the fictitious name of Augustinus le Blanc, I 
published his Histona Congreg ationum de Auxiliis Gra - j 
tice Ewmce, Louvain, 1700, folio. In reply to him, the 
Jesuit Livinus de Meyer, assuming the name of Theo- 
dorus Eleutherius, published his Historia Controversia- 
[ j um de Divines Gratae Auxiliis , Antwerp, 1705, folio. 
The Dominicans also published the work of Thomas de 
Lemos (a subtle theologian of their order, who defended 
in these congregations the reputation of St. Thomas 
[Aquinas] against the Jesuits), entitled : Acta Cong re - 
gationum et Disputationum , qnce coram Clemente VIII 
et Paulo V. de Auxiliis D wince Gratice sunt celebiutce, 
Louvain, 1702, folio. From these historians, a man 
who possesses the power of divination may perhaps 
learn the facts which occurred. For here are arrayed 
records against records, testimonies against testimonies, 
narrations against narrations. It is therefore still un- 
certain whether the Romish court favoured most the 
Jesuits or the Dominicans; nor is it more clear which 
of them most wisely and successfully managed their 
cause. There is also a French history of these con- 
gregations, written with ability ; Bistoire des Conp e- 
gatiom de Auxiliis , par un Docteur de la Faculte de 
Theologie de Paris, Louvain, 1702, 8vo. But being 
written by a Jansenist and a bitter enemy of the Jesu- ‘ 
its, this work states everything just as the Dominicans ■ 
would wish to have it stated. [Two of the continuators 
of Fleury’s Ecclesiastical History, namely, John Claude 
Fabre (a father of the oratory) and R. 2. Alexander v a 
Barefooted Carmelite), have also given a tolerably full 
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Dominicans most strenuously defended the 
opinion of their Thomas as being the only 
true opinion. The Jesuits, although they re- 
fused to adopt the sentiments of Molina as 
their own, yet felt that the reputation and 
the honour of their order required that 
Molina should be pronounced free from any 
gross error and untainted with Pelagianism. 
For it is common with all the monastic 
orders to regard any disgrace which 
threatens or befalls a member of the frater- 
nity, as bringing a stigma upon the whole 
order, and they will therefore exert them- 
selves to the utmost to screen him from it. 1 

42. Of the multitude of vain and useless 
ceremonies with which the Romish public 
worship abounded, the wisdom of the pon- 
tiffs would suffer no diminution ; notwith- 
standing the best men wished to see^the 
primitive simplicity of the church restored. 
On the other regulations and customs of the 
people and the priests, some of which were 
superstitious and others absurd, the bishops 
assembled at Trent seem to have wished to 
impose some restrictions ; but the state of 
things, or rather I might say either the 
policy or the negligence of the Romish 
court and clergy, opposed their designs. 
Hence in those countries where nothing is 
to be feared from the heretics, as in Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, such a mass of cor- 
rupt superstitions and customs, and of silly 
regulations, obscures the few and feeble rays 
of Christian truth yet remaining, that those 
who pass into them from the more improved 
countries feel as if they had got into mid- 
night darkness. 2 Nor are the other coun- 
tries, which from the proximity of the 
heretics or their own good sense are some- 
what more enlightened, free from a consi- 
derable share of corruptions and follies. If 
i to these things we add the pious or rather 
the impious frauds by which the people in 
many places are deluded with impunity, the 
extreme ignorance of the mass of the peo- 
ple, the devout farces which are acted, and 
( the insipidity and the puerilities of their 
i public discourses, we must be sensible it is 
! sheer impudence to affirm, that the Romish 
| religion and ecclesiastical discipline have 
— - — — 

and apparently a candid account of the proceedings in 
these congregations. — Mur. 

* On this Molinist controversy see Ranke’s Popes of 
Home , vol. ii. p. 303, &c.; Hallam’s Introduction to the 
Liter, of Europe, vol. ii. p. 105. — R. 

* The French who travel in Italy often laugh heartily 
at the monstrous superstition of the Italians. And on 
the other hand, the Italians look upon the French who 
come among them as destitute of all religion. This 
may he clearly perceived, among others, from the 
French Dominican Labat’s Travels in Spain and 
Italy f who neglects no opportunity of satirizing the 
religion of the Spaniards and Italians, nor does be 
conceal the fact that he and his countrymen were con- 
sidered by them as very irreligious. 


been altogether corrected and reformed 
since the time of the council of Trent. 

CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF THE GREEK AND ORIENTAL 
CHURCH. 

1 . What is commonly called the Oriental 
church is dispersed over Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, and may be distributed into three 
parts: (I.) That which is in communion 
with the Greek patriarch of Constantinople, 
and refuses the jurisdiction of the Roman 
pontiff: (II.) That which differs m opi- 
nions and in customs, both from the Latin 
and the Greek patriarchs, and has its own 
peculiar patriarchs: (III.) That which is 
subject to the authority of the Roman 
pontiff. 

2. The church which is in communion 
with the Constantinopolitan patriarch is 
properly called the Greek church, though 
it calls itself the Oriental church. It is 
moreover divided into two parts; one of 
which bows to the sovereign power and 
jurisdiction of the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, while the other, though it is in com- 
munion with him, yet will not admit his 
legates nor obey his decrees and commands, 
but is free and independent and has its own 
rulers who are subject to no foreign juris- 
diction. 

3. The church of which the Constantino- 
politan patriarch is the head is divided, as 
it was anciently, into four great provinces, 
those of Constantinople, Alexandria, An- 
tioch, and Jerusalem; over each of which 
is a prelate of the first rank called a patri- 
arch, whom all the inferior bishops as well 
as the monks honour as a father. Yet the 
chief of all the patriarchs and the supreme 
pontiff of the whole church is the patriarch 
of Constantinople, by whom the other 
patriarchs at the present day, though still 
elected, are designated or nominated for 
election and approved ; nor dare they pro- 
ject or attempt anything of great impor- 
tance without his sanction and permission. 
These well-disposed men however, though 
bearing the splendid title of patriarchs, are 
not able to attempt anything great as 
things are now situated, on account of the 
feeble state and the slender revenues of the 
churches they govern. 

4. The jurisdiction of the patriarch of 
Constantinople extends widely over Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Greece, the Grecian 
Islands, Wallachia, Moldavia, and many 
other provinces in Asia and Europe now 
subject to the Turks. The patriarch of 
Alexandria at present generally resides at 
Cairo or Misra, and governs the Christian 
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church in Egypt, Nubia, Libya, and a part 
of Arabia. 1 *The patriarch of Antioch re- 
sides for the most part at Damascus, and 
governs Mesopotamia, Syria, Cilicia, and 
other provinces. 2 The patriarch of Jeru- 
salem styles himself patriarch of Palestine, 
Syria, Arabia, the region beyond Jordan, 
Cana -in Galilee, and Mount Sion. 3 But 
these three patriarchs have very slender 
and poor dominions. For the Monophy sites 
have long occupied the sees of Alexandria 
and Antioch, and have left very few mem- 
bers of the Greek church in the countries 
where they have dominion. And Jerusalem 
is the resort of Christians of every sect and 
doctrine, who have their respective prelates 
and priests, so that the dominion of the 
Greek patriarch there is confined within 
moderate limits. 

5. The right of electing the patriarch of 

1 Of the patriarchate and the patriarchs of Alexan- 
dria, the Jesuit Sollerius treats professedly in his Com - 
mentarius de Patriarckis Alemndrinis, prefixed to the 
fifth vol. of the Acta Sanctor . Mensis Junii , and Le 
Quien, Oriens Christianity tom. ii. p. 329, &c. - Re- 
specting their office, authority, and election, see 
Renaudot, JDiss. de Patnarcha Alexandrvno, in the 1 st 
vol. of his Liturgies Orientates , p. 365. The Greek 
patriarch [of Alexandria] at the present day has no 
bishops subject to him, but only chorepiscopi. All the 
bishops are obedient to the Monophysite patriarch who 
is the real patriarch of Alexandria. [A history of this 
Patriarchate from the Evangelist Mark to the present 
time has been recently published by the Rev. J. M. 
Neale, forming the first portion of a more extended 
work which he entitles, A History of the Holy Eastet n 
Church, Lond. 1847, 2 vols. 8vo. This is a useful work, 
carefully compiled from the best sources, but sadly 
disfigured by the Romanizing tendencies of its author, 
apparently a minister of the English church, — R. 

2 Concerning the patriarchs of Antioch the Jesuits 
have inserted a particular treatise in the 4th vol. of the 
Acta Sanctor. Mensis Juhi , which however is very 
defective. On the territory of this patriarch and other 
things pertaining to him, see Le Q,uien, Oriens Chris- 
tianus , tom. ii. p. 670, &c.; and Blasius Tertius, Siria 
Sacra o DescnttiQne Histonco- Geografica dalle due 
Chew Pat) iff) rati. An Nor hi a et Germalemme, Rome, 
1695, fol. There are three prelates in Syria who claim 

J the title and the rank of patriarchs of Antioch. The 
first is of the Greeks or Melchites (for thus those 
Syrian Christians are called who follow the institutions 
and the religion of the Greeks] ; the second is of the 
Syrian Monophysites ; the third is of the Maronites. 
For this last also claims to be the true and legitimate 
patriarch of Antioch, and the Roman pontiff addresses 
him with this title. And yet the Roman pontiff creates 
a sort of patriarch of Antioch at Rome ; so that the see 
of Antioch has at this day four prelates — one Greek, 
two Syrian, and one Latin or Roman in partibus as the 
term at Rome is. [This phrase is elliptical ; entire, it 
is in partibus infidelium. Patriarchs, archbishops, and 
bishops in partibus infidelium, are those who are created 
for places which are at present under the power of un- 
believers.— ■.Schl. 

3 See. Blasius Tertius, Siria Sacra , lib. ii. p. 165. 
There is also a tract of Papebroch, De Patriarckis 
Hierosotymatmis, in the third vol. of the Acta Sanctor. 
Mensts Main Add Le Q,uien, Oriens Christianas, tom. 

P\ 102 > &0 \ is well known from other accounts 
that these patriarchs contend with each other about the 
limits of their respective dominions. Hence it should 
not be regarded as a historical contradiction, that the 
patriarch of Jerusalem should include Syria in his title 
while that province stands under the authority of the 
patriarch of Antioch.— Schl. [This is a sufficient 
answer to Maclaine's criticism on this passage of 
Mosheim.— Mur. 
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Constantinople belongs at this day to the 
twelve bishops nearest to that city; the 
right of approving the election and of im- 
parting to the prelate authority to use his 
powers belongs to the Turkish emperor. 4 5 
But the corrupted morals of the Greeks and 
the avarice of the ministers who under the 
emperor manage their public affairs, if they 
do not entirely subvert, greatly impair the 
effects of these regulations. For the lust 
of pre-eminence leads many of the bishops 
to endeavour to obtain that patriarchal 
dignity by bribery which they could never 
; attain by the suffrages of their brethren. 
Thus not unfrequently men regularly ele- 
vated to the office are deprived of it; and 
by the emperor’s viziers that candidate is 
generally esteemed most worthy of the 
office who exceeds his competitors in the 
magnitude of his presents. Yet of late, 
things are said to be changing for the 
better, and the patriarchs are represented 
as living more securely than formerly, sinc< 
the manners of the Turks have gradually 
assumed a milder tone. Moreover thi* 
patriarch possesses great authority among ? 
people oppressed, and in consequence oi 
their extreme ignorance sunk in supersti- 
tion. For he not only summons councils 
and by them regulates and decides eeclesi 
astical affairs and controversies; but L* 
permission of the emperor he holds court 
and tries civil causes. His power is main 
tained, partly by the authority of th< 
emperor and partly by his prerogative o 
excluding the contumacious from the com- 
munion, which is a punishment immenseh 
dreaded by the Greeks. His support i- 
derived principally from contributions im- 
posed on the churches subject to his juris- 
diction, which are sometimes greater and 
sometimes less, according to the varying 
state of things and the necessity for themJ 
6. The Greeks acknowledge as the basis 
of their religion the holy Scriptures, toge- 
I ther with the first six general or oecumenical 
councils. Yet it is a received principle 
established by long usage, that no private 

4 See Eisner’s Beschreibung der Griechischen Chris- 
ten in der Tiirckey, chap. iii. sec. vi. p 54, &c.: Le 
Q,uien, Oriens C/mstianus, tom. i p. 145, &c. 

5 William Cuper, a Jesuit, not long since composed 
Historia PatriarcharumConstantmopolitanorum, which 
is printed in the Acta Sanctor. Mensis Augusti , tom. i. 
p. 1—257. Le Quien also in the whole first volume oi 
his 0) tens Christianus, treats very fully of the patriar- 
chate and the patriarchs of Constantinople ; and in vol 
iii p. 786, &c. he gives an account of the Latin patri- 
archs of Constantinople. [In the Turco- Greecia of 
Crusius, vol. ii. p. 105, &c. there is a history of the 
Constantinopolitan patriarchs from the year 1454 to 
1578, written in modern Greek Ly Manuel Malaxi, with 
a translation and notes by Crusius — Schl. [See also a 
brief account of the power and revenues of the present 
patriarch, and of the names of the several sees under 
his spiritual jurisdiction, in Smith, De Ecclesies Gr&ca 
Hodiemo Statu , p. 48— 59.— Macl. 
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person may presume to expound and inter- 
pret those sources of knowledge for himself, 
but all must regard as divine and unalter- 
able whatever the patriarch and his as- 
sistants sanction. The substance of the 
religion professed by the modern Greeks is 
contained in the Orthodox Confession of 
the Catholic and Apostolic Oriental Church, 
which was first composed by Peter Mogi- 
laus, bishop of Kiow, in a council held at 
Kiow, and was afterwards translated from 
Russian into Greek, and then publicly 
approved and adopted by Parthenius the 
patriarch of Constantinople, and by all the 
patriarchs in the year 1643; and subse- 
quently Panagiota, an opulent man and 
interpreter to the emperor of Turkey, 
caused it to be printed at his own expense 
in Greek and Latin, with a long recommen- 
dation by Nectarius patriarch of J erusalem, 
and gratuitously distributed among the 
Greeks. 1 From this book it is manifest 
that the Greeks differ as much from the 
adherents to the Roman pontiff, whose tenets 
they often reject and condemn, as from other 
Christians; so that those are greatly de- 
ceived who think there are only slight 
impediments to a union of the Greeks with 
either the Romish or other Christians. 2 


i Lawrence Normann caused this confession, accom- i 
panied with a Latin translation, to be printed at Leipsic, 1 
1695, 8vo. In the preface, Nectarius is represented as 
its author. But this is refuted by Nectarius himself w C 
his epistle subjoined to the preface. Equally false is & 
the statement, both on the title-page and in the prelace, d 
that the book was now printed for the first time. * or 
it had been previously printed in Holland in, the year t 
1 662,' at the expense of Panagiota. A German transla- h 
tion of it was published by Frisch, Frankf. ar \ d Leipsic, s 
] 727, 4to. Kocher treats directly and learnedly of this I 
Confession in his Biblioth. Theofogu* Symbol p. 45, &c. a 
and also speaks with his usual accuracy of the other . 
Confessions of the Greeks, ibid. p. 53. 
of the Orthodox Confession, with its history prefixed, t 
was published by Hoffmann, primary professor of theo- 
logy at Wittemberg, Breslaw, 1751, 8vo. Of Panagiota, 
to whom this confession is indebted for much of its 1 
1 credit, and who was a‘man of eminence and a great 
1 benefactor to the Greeks, Cantimir treats largely m his 
Hutoire de V Empire Ottoman , tome m. P 149, &c. 

' [This Confession may also be found, m Greek and 
Latin in Kiramel’s Libri Symbolic Ecclesue Omenta- 
lit Jena, 1843, p. 45—324. This compilation contains 
i four pieces— namely, the Confession of Gennadms. that 

l of Cyril Lucar, the Confession referred to in the text. 
Kid that of the Greek Synod ^ 

Tinsitheus in 1672 : not one of which can be truly 
called a symbolical book, that is, one approved and sanc- 
tioned bv the Greek church. The editor acknowledges 
this fact in the very first sentence of his Prolegomena : 
-—“Non ouidemignoro, in Graeca ecclesia librps symbo- 
licos fuisse nullos, si eorum naturam et rationem ita 

circumBcriblmu3 ao definlmue, quamrf 

notissimum ecclesise consuetudine soliti sum as. 

S ftouXn” strictly authoritative, these confessions 
at? geS? appeal to as satisfactory exponents of 

th ! I miS— e “Signo’of the writers from 
whom may be derived a knowledge both of the state and 
fte doSSU of the Greek church is given hy Mm. 


7. This the Catholics have often expe- 
rienced ; and the Lutherans also found it 
so in this century, when they invited the 
Greeks to a religious union with them. 
First, Philip Melancthon sent a copy of the 
Augsburg Confession in a Greek translation 
by Paul Dolscius, accompanied with a letter 
to the Constantinopolitan patriarch, hoping 
that the naked and simple truth would find 
access to his heart. But he did not even 
obtain an answer. 3 After this, between the 
years 1576 and 1581, the divines of Tubin- 
gen laboured to make impressions on the 
(3-reek patriarch Jeremiah II. both by letters 
and by sending him a second copy of the 
Augsburg Confession, together with Heer- 
brand’s Compendium of Theology , trans- 
lated from Latin into Greek by Martin 
Crusius. This attempt drew from Jeremiah 
some letters, written indeed in a kind and 
gentlemanly style, yet of such a tenor as 
clearly indicated that to induce the Greeks 
to abandon the opinions and practices of 
their ancestors would be a very difficult 
thing, and could not be effected by human 
efforts in the present state of that people.* 

with a preliminary memoir on the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment in Russia, and an Appendix on Russian 
dissenters, Edin. 1814.— Mur. [Later intelligence, 
particularly on the state of the church in Greece, may 
>e seen in Dean Waddington’s Present Condition and 
Prospects of the Greek or Oriental Church , Lond. 
1829 . — R. „ . _ . . 

3 See Leo Allatius, DePerpetua Consensione Ecclena 
Orient, et Occident, lib. iii. cap. viii. sec. ii. p. 1005, 

&c. [Joseph, the patriarch of Constantinople, sent a 
deacon of his church named Demetrius to Wittemberg, 
to procure correct information respecting the Reforma- 
tion of which he had heard reports. Demetrius, after 
half a year’s residence at Wittemberg, returned to Con- 
stantinople in the year 1559 ; and by him it was that 
Melancthon sent the confession and letter to the patri- 
arch. The letter may be seen in Hottinger’s Histona 
Eccles. [Parsv. seu] saecul. xvi. sec. ii. p. 51 ; and m 
! Crusius, Turco- Grceda, p. 557. See also Salig s Gesch. 

, der Augsb. Confess . vol. i. p. 721, 723 .—Schl. 

- 4 All the Acts and papers relating to this celebrated 
„ correspondence were published in one volume, fol. Wit- 
s temb. 1584. See Pfaff’s tract, De Actis et Scriptis 
t Publicis Ecclesia Wittemberg. p. 50, &c.; Fabrieius, 
s Biblioth. Groeca, vol x. p. 517, &c. and others ; Schel- 
* strate, Acta Eccles. Orientals conti a Lutheri Hceresin, 
d Rome, 1739, fol. Lami also has much to say on this 
t- subject while treating of the Greek patriarch J eremiah 
ls II. in his Dehcias Eruditorum, tom. viii. p. 176, &c.— 

Lt [This correspondence with the patriarch was much 
t, facilitated by Stephen Geriach, chaplain to David 
ir Ungnad, the imperial German ambassador at Constant- 
ly tinople. Its commencement however was not in 1576, 
c- but two years earlier. Indeed some private letters were 
es sent as early as the year 1573 ; for in that year Crusius 
t : wrote to Jeremiah by Geriach, who also earned a letter 
o- of introduction to the patriarch, dated April, 1573. 
ta The public or official correspondence was commenced 
>s- by Ja. Andreas, chancellor of the university of TUbin- i 

— gen, in a letter to the patriarch, dated Sept. 15th, 1574. 
ns The patriarch expressly declared his agreement with 
of many articles in the Augsburg Confession, but he also 

declared his dissent from many others ; for example, m 
>m regard to the procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
nd Son, justification, the worship of images, the number 
iri- of the sacraments, &c. and he broke off the correspond- 
bis ence when the divines of Tubingen began to adduce 
»nt Scriptural proofs respecting the disputed articles. < See 
. 0 f Schlegel's note here, and Schroeckh’s Kirchengeschichte 
on, seit der Reform* vol. v. p. 386, &c. Mur. 
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8. Ever since the greatest part of the 
Greeks fell under the hard bondage of the 
Turks, nearly all learning human and divino 
has become extinct among them. They 
are destitute of schools, and of all the means 
by which their minds might be improved 
and enlightened with scientific and reli- 
gious knowledge. That moderate degree 
of learning which some of their teachers 
possess is either brought home with them 
from Sicily and Italy, to which they fre- 
quently resort and where some love of 
learning still exists, or it is drawn from the 
writings of the ancients and from the Summa 
Theologies of St. Thomas [Aquinas] which 
they have in a Greek translation. 1 Hence 
not only the people, but also those called 
their watchmen, for the most part lead 
licentious and irreligious lives ; and what is 
much to be deplored, they increase their 
wretchedness by their own contentions and 
quarrels. Nearly the whole of their religion 
consists in ceremonies, which are in general 
useless and irrational. Yet in guarding and 
maintaining these they are far more zealous 
than in defending the doctrines which they 
profess. Their condition however would be 
still more wretched, if individuals of their 
nation, who are employed in the emperor’s 
court either as interpreters or as physicians, 
did not check their contentions and still the 
impending storms by their wealth and their 
influence. 


1 Such is the opinion of all European Christians, 
both Catholics ana others, respecting the knowledge 
and learning of the modern Greeks ; and they support 
their opinion by the evidence of numerous facts and 
testimonies. But a number of the Greeks most 
strenuously repel the charge of ignorance and bar- 
barism brought against their nation, and maintain 
that all branches of literature and learning are equally 
flourishing in modern as they were in ancient Greece. 
The most distinguished of these vindicators of the 
i modern Greeks is Demetrius Cantimir, in his Histotre 
' de l' Empire Ottoman, tome ii. p. 38, &c. To prove 
that it is a gross mistake to represent modern Greece 
as the seat of barbarism, he gives a catalogue of 
learned Greeks in the preceding century ; and states 
that an academy had been founded at Constantinople 
by a Greek named Monolax, in which persons very 
learned in the ancient Greek teach with success and 
applause all branches of philosophy, as 'well as the 
other arts and sciences. These things are undoubtedly 
true ; but they only show that in this very widely- 
extended nation, and which embraces many ancient, 
noble, and opulent families, there is not an entire desti- 
tution of literary and scientific men. And this fact 
was never called in question ; but it does not prove 
that the nation at large is rich in the liberal arts, 
and in secular and religious learning. For a people 
generally barbarous may still contain a small number 
of learned men. Moveover, this academy at Constan- 
tinople is unquestionably a recent institution, and 
therefore it confirms rather than confutes the opinion 

of the other Christians respecting the learning of the 

Greeks. [What is said above of the want of schools 
among the Greeks must undoubtedly be understood of 
colleges and higher schools, and not of the inferior 
and monastic schools. For that the Greeks of the 
sixteenth century had schools of the latter description, 
is clearly to be seen from Crusius’ Turro- Grcecia.— 
ftchl. 


9. The Russians, the Georgians or Ibe- 
rians, and the Colehians or Mingrelians, 
all embrace the doctrines and rites of the 
Greeks, yet are independent or not subject 
to the authority of the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. The Russians indeed formerly 
received their chief prelate at the hand 
of the Constant-inopolitan patriarch. But 
towards the close of this century, when the 
Constantinopolitan patriarch Jeremiah II. 
made a journey to Muscovy, in order to 
raise money therewith which he might drive 
Metrophanes, his rival, from the see of j 
Constantinople, the Muscovite monks, by \ 
direction undoubtedly of the grand-duke 
Theodore, son of John Basilides, beset him 
with entreaties and menaces to place over , 
the whole Russian nation a patriarch, who;|| 
should be independent or avronepaXog asi 
the Greeks express it. Jeremiah was j 
obliged to consent; and in a council assem. ! 
bled at Moscow in the year 1589, he 
proclaimed Job, the archbishop of Rostow, 
first patriarch of the Russians ; yet under 
these conditions, that in future every new 
patriarch should apply to the patriarch of 
Constantinople for his consent and suffrage, 
and at stated periods should pay to him 
five hundred Russian ducats. The trans- 
actions of the council of Moscow were 
afterwards, in the year 1593, confirmed in a 
council at Constantinople called by the 
same Jeremiah with the consent of the 
Turkish emperor. 2 And a little past the 
middle of the next century, Dionysius 
being patriarch of Constantinople, all., the 
four Oriental patriarchs again conceded 
to the grand-duke of Muscovy, that the 
patriarch of Moscow should be exonerated 
from the tribute, and from applying for 
the confirmation of his election and con- 
secration. 3 

10. The Georgians and Mingrelians, or 
as they were anciently called, the Iberians 
and Colehians, are so fallen since the 
Mohammedans obtained dominion over 
those countries, that they can scarcely be' 
numbered among the Christian nations. 
This is more true however of the Colehians, 


2 See Possevin’s Aloscovia , near the beginning; Le 
Quien’s Orient Chnstxanm , tom. i. p. 1292; and the 
Narrative of this transaction by the patriarch Jere- 
miah II. himself, published in the Catalogus Codic. 
M S S. Biblioth. Taurmensis, p. 433-469. 

3 Le Q,uien, Orient Chustianus , tom. i. p. 155, &c. ; 
Bergius, De Ecclesia Moscovxtica, par. i. sec. i. cap. 
xviii. p. 164, &e. [For an account of the Russian 
Greek Church, see Mouravieff* s History of the Chut ch 
of Russia, translated from the Russian by the Rev. R. 
W. Blackmore, Oxford, 1842. This work contains an 
account of the introduction of the gospel into this 
vast empire, and brings the history down to the insti- 

; tution of the Synod as the supreme governing body of 
the church in lieu of the Patriarch, which took place 
i in the year 1721 .— R 
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who inhabit the woods and the mountains 
almost in the manner of wild beasts, than 
it is of the Iberians, among whom there 
are some slight remains of civilization and 
piety. These nations have a patriarch 
whom they style a Catholicus, and also 
bishops and priests; but these are ex- 
tremely ignorant, vicious, sordid, and 
, worse almost than the common people, and 
as they know not themselves what is to be 
believed, they never think of instructing 
others. Hence it is rather to be conjec- 
tured than positively known, that the 
Colchians and Iberians at the present day 
do not embrace either the sentiments of 
the Monophysites or of the Nestorians, 
but rather hold the same doctrines with 
the Greeks. What little religion remains 
among them consists wholly in their feast- 
days and their ceremonies ; and even these 
are destitute of all gravity and decorum, 
so that it is hard to say whether their 
priests appear most solemn when eating 
and drinking and sleeping, or when acU 
ministering baptism and the Lord’s supper. 1 

11. The Christians of the East, who 
have renounced the communion of the 
Greeks and who differ from them both in 
doctrine and in rites, are of two kinds 
The one contend that in our most holy 
Saviour there is but one nature, the other 
conceive that there are two persons in him. 
The former are called Monophysites and 
also Jacobites from Jacobus Baradaeus, 
who resuscitated and regulated this sect 
in thp sixth century when it was nearly 
extinct. 2 * The latter are called N estor ians, 
because they agree in sentiment with Nes- 
torius, and also Chaldeans, from the coun- 
try in which they principally reside. The 

l See G alarms, Condliatio Eccleme Armenae cum 
Romanit, tom. i. p. 156, &c.; Chardin, Voyages en 
Perse et autres lieux de V Orient , tome i. p. 67, &c. con- 
taining Zampi’s Relation de la Colchice et Mmgrellie. 
Add Archangel Lambert's Relation de la Colchide on 

Mmgrellie , which is in the Recueil des Voyages au 
Nord, tome vii. p. 160; Le Quien, Oriens Chnstianus, 
tom. i. p, 1333, 1339, &c. Yet consult also Simon’s 
Histone Critique des Dogmeset Ceremonies des Chretiens 

Orientaux , chap. v. vi. p. 71, &c. who endeavours [and 
not unsuccessfully — Mur] to wipe off some of the 
infamy cast upon the Georgians and Mingrelians. 
The Catholici of Georgia and Mingrel-ia are at this 
day duro/c€<f>aA.ot or independent; yet they pay tribute 
to the patriarch of Constantinople. [Their priests 
read the whole baptismal service through, and then 
apply the water without repeating the words requisite. 
They consecrate the eucharist in wooden chalices, care 
not if crumbs fall on the ground, put the host into 
leather bags and tie them to their girdles, send it by 
laymen to the sick, and do not accompany it with wax 
candles, processions, &c. Such are the indecorums 
complained of by the popish writers. — Mur. * ir 

a We commonly use the name Jacobites in a broad 
1 sense as Including ail the Monophysites except the 
, Armenians; but it properly belongs only to those 

Asiatic Monophysites of whom Jacobus Baradseus 

was the head and father. See Simon's Histoire des 

Chretiens Orientaux , chap. ix. p. 118, whose narrative 

however needs many corrections. 


Monophysites are again divided into those 
of Asia and those of Africa. The head of 
the Asiatic Monophysites is the patriarch 
of Antioch, who resides generally in the 
monastery -of St. Ananias, now called the 
Zapharanensian monastery, not far from the 
city of Marde; but sometimes at Amida, 
Marde (which is properly his episcopal seat), 
Aleppo, or other cities in Syria. 8 As he 
cannot alone govern conveniently this very 
extensive community over which he presides, 
he has an associate in the government to 
whose care are entrusted the eastern churches 
situated beyond the Tigris. This assistant is 
called the Maphrian or primate of the East ; 
and he formerly resided at Tagrit on the bor- 
ders of Armenia, but now resides in the mo- 
nastery of St. Matthew, near Mosul in Meso- 
potamia. 4 At this day all patriarchs of the 
Monophysites assume the name of Ignatius. 

T2. The African Monophysites are sub- 
ject to the patriarch of Alexandria, who 
commonly resides at Cairo, and are divi- 
sible into the Copts and the Abyssinians 
The Copts are those Christians who inhabit 
Egypt, Nubia, and the adjacent regions 
Being oppressed by the power and the 
insatiable avarice of the Turks, they have 
to contend with extreme poverty, and have 
not the means of supporting their patriarch 
and bishops; yet these obtain a scanty 
living from such Copts as are taken into 
the families of the principal men among 
the Mohammedans, on account of their 
skill in domestic affairs and other useful 
arts, of which the Turks are ignorant. 5 * * 
The Abyssinians, though far superior to 
the Copts in numbers, power, and worldly 
circumstances, since their emperor is him- 
self a Christian, yet reverence the patriarch 
of Alexandria as their spiritual father, 
and do not create their own chief bishop, 
but always allow a primate, styled by them 
Abuna, to be placed over them by the 
Alexandrine patriarch.® 

3 See Asseman’s Hisses tatio de Monophysitis, sec. viii. 
&c. in the second volume of his Bibliotheca Oriental. 
Vattcana ; Nairon’s Euoplia Fidei Catholicceex Syrorum 
Monumentis, par. i. p. 40, &c. ; Le Q,uien’s Os tens 
Christianas , tom. ii. p. 1343, &c. 

4 Asseman’s Diss. de Monophysitis , sec. viii. &c. 

8 Renaudot published at Paris, 1713, in 4to, his very 
learned Histona Alexandrinornm Patriarcharum Jaco- 
bitarum. He also published Officium Ordinationis hvju^ 
Patriarch ce, with notes, in his Liturgice Oriental tuui 
i. p. 467. The state and internal condition of the 
Alexandrine or Coptic church are described by Van- 
sleb, in his Histoire de V Eglise d’ Alexandrie , que nous | 
appellons celle des Jacobites- Copies, Pans, 1667, 8vo, 
Add his Relation d'un Voyage en Egypte , p. 293, &c. 
where he treats expressly of the monks and monasteries 
of the Copts. Nouoeaux Memoires des Missions de la 
Compagnie de Jesus dans le Levant, tome ii. p. 9, &c. 
tome v. p. 122; Maillet's Description de l' Egypte, 
tome ii. p. 64, &c. 

8 See Ludolf's Comment . in Historiam ASthiopicam , 
p. 451, 461, 466; Lobo’s Voyage d' Abissinie, tome ii. 
p. 36 ; Nouveaux Memoires des Missions dans le Levant , 





13. The Monophysites differ in many 
points both of doctrine and of rites from 
the Greeks, the Latins, and other Chris- 
tians ; but the principal ground of their 
separation from other Christians lies in 
their opinion concerning Jesus Christ our 
Saviour. With Dioscorus, Barsumas, Xe- 
naias, Fullo, and others whom they regard 
as the founders and lights of their sect, 
they believe that the divine and human 
natures in Christ so coalesce as to become 
one ; and therefore they reject the decrees 
of the council of Chalcedon and the noted 
epistle of Leo the Great. Yet to avoid 
the appearance of following Eutyches, 
with whom they profess to have no con-, 
nexion, they cautiously define their doc- 
trine, and denying all confusion and 
intermixture of the two natures represent 
the nature of Christ as being indeed one, 
yet at the same time compound and 
double. 1 And this explanation shows us 
it is no rash opinion of some very learned 
men, that the Monophysites differ from 
the Greeks and Latins more in words than 
in substance. 2 The modern Jacobites both 
of Asia and Africa are in general so 
ignorant and illiterate, that they defend 
their distinguishing doctrine rather by 
blind pertinacity and the authority of their 
fathers than by rational arguments. 3 

14. The Armenians, though they main- 
tain the same opinions with the other 
Monophysites respecting [the nature of] 
our Saviour, yet differ from them as to 
many practices, opinions, and rites; and 
hence there is no communion between them 
and those who are appropriately called 
Jacobites. 4 The whole Armenian church 


fyome iv. p. 277 ; Le Quien’s Oriens Christiania. , tom. 
ii. p. 041, &c. 

1 Asseman, Biblioth. Oriental, Vaticana, tom. ii. 
p. 25, 26, 29, 34, 117, 133, 135, 277, 297, &c. See 
the acute defence of the doctrine of his sect by 
Abulpharajus, ibid. tom. ii. p. 288, &c. The System 
of religion embraced by the Abyssinians in particular 
may be best learned in all its parts from the Theologia 
Mthiopica of Gregory the Ethiopian, published by 
Fabricius in his Lux Evangelii toti orln exoriens , p. 
715, where also the other writers concerning the Abys- 
sinians are enumerated. 

8 La Oroze, Histoire du Christianisme des Indes, p. 
23; Asseman, ubi supra, tom. ii. p. 291, 297; Simon, 
Histoire des Chretiens Onentaux, p. 119 ; Schroder, 
Thesaurus Linguae Armenian , p. 276. 

8 The Liturgies of the Copts, the Syrian Jacobites, 
and the Abyssinians, have been published with learned 
notes by Eusebius Renaudot, in the first and second 
volumes of his Liturg s <s Orientates. 

4 The chief writer concerning the Armenians, as 
well in regard to their religion as other matters, is 
Clemens Galanus, an Italian Theatine monk, whose 
Concitiatio Ecclesus Armence cum Romana , was pub- 
lished at Rome, 1650, &c. in 3 vols. fol. The other 
writers are mentioned by Fabricius in his Lux Evan- 
gelii toti orbi exoriens , cap. xarsviii. p. 640, &c. To his 
list must especially be added Le Quien, Oriens Chris - 
tumus, tom. i. p. 1362, Sec. The recent Histoire du 
Christianisme d’ Arm6nie, by La Croze, subjoined to 
his Histoire du Christianisme d'Ahismme, Hague, 


is governed by three patriarchs. Tin 
chidf of these who governs the whole of th 
greater Armenia and the neighbouring 
provinces has forty-two archbishops undei 
him, and resides in a monastery at Ech- 
miazin. He might, if he were disposed, 
live splendidly and luxuriously on the 
very ample revenues he receives ; ft but he 
is frugal in his table and plain in his dress, # 
nor is he distinguished from the monks 
among whom he resides except by his 
power. He is usually elected by the suf- 
frages of the bishops assembled at Echmia- 
zin, and is approved by the king of Persia. 
The second patriarch or catbolicus of the 
Armenians resides at Sisi, a city of Cilicia, 
and governs the churches in Cappadocia, 
Cilicia, Cyprus, and Syria. He has twelve 
archbishops under him. This patriarch of 
Sisiat present acknowledges himself inferior 
to the patriarch at Echmiazin. The third 
and least of their patriarchs, who has only 
eight or nine bishops under him, resides 
on the island of Aghtamar in the middle 
cf the great lake Varaspuraean, and is 
accounted by the other Armenians an 
enemy of the church. Besides these who 
are properly and truly called patriarchs, 
there are others among the Armenians who 
are patriarchs in name only, rather than 
in reality and in power. For the Arme- 
nian archbishop residing at Constantinople, 
whose authority is acknowledged by the 
churches in the neighbouring regions of 
Asia and Europe, is called a patriarch 
So also the Armenian prelate at Jerusa- 
lem is saluted with the same title"; and 
likewise the prelate who resides at Kami- 
niec in [Russian] Poland, and who governs 
the Armenian churches in Russia, Poland, 
and the neighbouring countries. And 
these claim the title and the rank of 
patriarchs, because they have received 
from the great patriarch of Echmiazin the 
power of ordaining bishops, and of con- 
secrating and distributing every third year 
among their churches the sacred chrism or 


1739, 8vo, does not correspond with the magnitude 
and importance of the subject. A far better account 
would have been given by this gentleman who was so 
well informed on such subjects, if he had not been 
labouring under the infirmities of age. Respecting the 
singular customs and rites of the Armenians, see 
Gemellus Carreri, Voyage du Tour du Monde , tome ii. 
p. 146, & c. 

5 A notice of all the churches subject to the chief 
patriarch of the Armenians, as communicated by 
Uscan, an Armenian bishop, is subjoined by Simon to 
his Histoire Critique des Chretiens Orientaux , p. 217 
[in the English translation, by A. Lovell, Lond. 1685, 
p. 184, &c.] But we have noticed many defects in it. 
Respecting the seat and the mode of life of the 
patriarch of Echmiazin, see Lucas, Voyage an Levant. 
tome ii. p. 347, and Carreri, Voyage du Tour du Monde, 
tome n. p. 10, &c. See also the other travellers in 
Armenia and Persia. 
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ointment, which none but patriarchs among 
the Oriental Christians have a right to do." 1 

15. The Hesfcorians, who are also called 
Chaldeans, reside principally in Mesopota- 
mia and the adjacent countries. These 
Christians have many doctrines and customs 
peculiar to themselves; but they are chiefly 
distinguished from ail other sects by main- 
taining that Nestorius was unjustly con- 
demned in the council of Ephesus, and by 
holding with him that there were not only 
two natures, but also two persons in our 
Saviour. In ancient times this was regarded j 
as a capital error; at this day it is considered 
by the most respectable men even among 
the Roman Catholics as an error in words 
rather than in thought. For these Chal- 
deans affirm indeed that Christ consists of 
two persons as well as two natures, but 
they add that these two persons and natures 
are so closely united as to constitute one 
aspect, or, as they express it, one barsopa; 
which is the same with the Greek KgoGwirob 
[person]. 2 From which it appears clearly 
that by aspect they mean the same as we 
do by person, and that what we call natures 
they call persons. It is to the honour of 
this sect that, of all the Christians resident 
in the East, they have preserved themselves 
the most free from the innumerable super- 
stitions which have found their way into the 
Greek and Latin churches. 5 

16. Formerly all the Nestorians were 
subject to one patriarch or eatholicus, who 
resided first at Bagdat and then at Mosul. 
But in this [sixteenth] century they became 
divided into two parties. In the first place, 
as we have already noticed, in the year 1552 
two patriarchs were elected by opposite 
factions, Simeon Barmama and John Sulaka 
or Siud. The latter of these, in order to ob- 
tain efficient, support against his antagonist, 
repaired to Rome and swore allegiance to 
the Roman pontiff. 4 To the party of this 

1 See the Nouveaux Memoires des Missions de la Com - 
pagnie de Jesus dans le Levant , tome iii. where a long 
narrative is given (p. 1—218) respecting both the reli- 
gious and the civil affairs of the Armenians ; and which 
La Croze (than whom no man within our knowledge 
has bestowed more attention on these subjects) very 
highly commends for fidelity, accuracy, and research. 
See his Histoire du Chrislianisme d'Bthiopie , p 345, &c. 

* It is thus that the inscriptions which adorn the 
sepulchres of the Nestorian patriarchs in the city of 
Mosul express their sentiments. See Asseman’s Bib- 
doth. Oriental. Vaticana, tom. iii. par. ii. p. cmxlviii. 
See also ibid. p. 210, &c. ; Simon's Histoire de la Cre- 
ance des Chretiens Orientaux, cap. vii p. 94, &c.; Strozza, 
De Dogmatibus Chaldoeorum , first published at Rome, 
1617, 8vo. 

8 Here should especially be consulted the very learned 
and copious dissertation of Asseman De Syris Nestoi i- 
anis, which fills the whole of the fourth volume of his 
Bibliotheca Orient. Vaticana. It was from this chietly 
that r^e Q,uien took what he says in his Oriens Christi- 
anas, tom. ii. p. 1078, Sec. 

4 He planted himself at Caramit in Mesopotamia, 
and styled himself patriarch of the East. His successor 


; patriarch who stood connected with the 
Romish church, was added in the year 1555 
. Simeon Denha archbishop of Gelu; and 
when he afterwards succeeded to the patri- 
archate, he removed its seat to Ooromia in 
the mountainous parts of Persia, where his 
successors, all of whom assume the name of 
Simeon, have continued to reside till the 
present time. In the last [or seventeenth] 
century they remained still in communion 
with the Romish bishop; but in this [eigh- 
teenth] century, they seem to have re- 
nounced that communion. 5 The greater 
patriarchs of the Hestorians who stood op- 
posed to this lesser patriarch have since 
the year 1559 all borne the name of Elias, 
and had their residence at Mosul. 6 Their 
dominion extends widely in Asia; and em- 
braces the Nestorians in Arabia, and also 
those on the coast of Malabar who are 
called Christians of St. Thomas. 7 

17- Besides these sects of Christians, in 
which was something, or at least some ap- 
pearance, of the religion taught by Christ, 
there were other far more corrupt sects 
scattered over a large part of Asia, which 
were undoubtedly descended from the Ebi- 
onites, the Manichseans, the Yalentinians. 
the Basilidians, and other parties who in 
the early ages set up churches within th^ 
church, but who, through the common hatred 
I against them of both Mohammedans and 
Christians, had sunk into such barbarism, 
ignorance, and superstition as to lose nearly 
altogether the reputation and the rights of 
Christians. The Sabians, as they are called 
by the Orientals, or the Mendai Ijahi, i. e 
Disciples of St. John, as they call them- 
selves, or the Christians of St. John as the} 
are called by Europeans, though they per- 
haps have some imperfect knowledge of 
Christ, seem to be a Jewish sect and the 
descendants of the ancient Hemerobaptists- 
mentioned by the early Christian writers. 
At least that John whom they call thu 
founder of their sect was altogether unlike 
J ohn the Baptist, and bore a far stronger ! 
resemblance to the John whom the ancients j 
represented as the father of the Jewish 
Hemerobaptists. 8 They live in Persia and 

Ebedjesu attended the council of Trent. The next 
successor was Abathalla; and after him was Simeon 
Denha who was obliged to quit Caramit. — Von Bin. 

8 See Asseman’s Bibliotheca Orient. Vaticana, tom. i. 
p. 538, and tom, ii. p. 436. 

6 A catalogue of the Nestorian patriarchs is given bj 
Asseman, Bibliotheca Oi ient. Vaticana, tom. iii. par { 
p. 611, Sec. which he corrected, in tom. iii. par. ii. p 
cml. Add Le Q,uien’a Oriens Christianas, tom. ii. p, 
1078, Sec. 

7 Of these, La Croze treats expressly in his Bistom 
du Christianisme des Indes, with which should be com- 
pared Asseman, ubi supra, tom. iii. par. ii. cap. ix. p, 
ccccxiii. 

8 See what I have written on this subject in mj 
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Arabia, especially at Bassora, and regard 
religion as consisting principally in fre- 
quent solemn ablutions of the body, which 
their priests administer with certain cere- 
monies. 1 

18. The Jasidians, Jasidseans, or Jezdse- 
ans, of whom many uncertain accounts are 
extant, are a vagrant branch or tribe of the 
fierce and uncultivated nation of the Kurds 
who inhabit the province of Persia called 
Kurdistan. They roam among the Gordian 
mountains and the desert parts of the coun- 
try, and are divided into the black and the 
white J ezdaeans. The former are the priests 
and the rulers of the sect and always dress 
in black; the latter are the common people 
whose dress is white. They have a singular 
religion and one not yet sufficiently explored ; 
yet it is clear that it is a compound of Chris- 
tian principles with numerous fictions ori- 
ginating from other sources. They are 
especially distinguished from other classes 
of corrupted Christians by their sentiments 
concerning the evil spirit, whom they call 
Karubin or Cherubin, that is, one of the 
greater ministers of God; and if they do not 
actually worship him, they at least treat 
him with respect, neither offering him any 
insult or contumely themselves nor suffer- 
ing others to do it. In this matter they 
go so far that no tortures will induce them 


Commentaries, De Rebus Christian, ant e Const ant mum 
Mag. p. 43, &c. [In Vidal’s translation of Mosheim’s 
Commentaries , &c vol. i. p. 77, &e. — R. 

i See the treatise of Ignatius J Jesn, a Carmelite who 
resided long among these Mendaeans, entitled: Narratio 
Origmis, ntuum et errorum Chnstianorum S. Johannis: 
cni adjungitur Discnrsns per mndum Drnlogi, in quo 
confutantur xxxiv. Enores ejusdem Nationis, Rome, 
1652, 8vo; Kaempfer’s Amcemtates Exotica, fascic. ii. 
relat. xi. p. 435, &c. ; Sale’s Introduction to his Eng- 
lish version of the Koran , p. 15; Assemann’s Biblioth. 
Oriental, tom. ill. par. u. p. 6011; Thevenot's Voyages, 
tome iv. p. 584, &c. ; Herbelot’s Bibhotheque Orientate, 
p. 725. Bayer composed a particular treatise concern- 
ing the Mendaeans, filled with much excellent matter ; 
but when he was about to commit it to me for publi- 
cation, he was suddenly cut off by death. It was Bayer’s 
opinion (as appears from the Thesaurus Epistohcus 
Crozianus, tom. i. p. 21), that they were a branch from 
the ancient Manichaeans ; which opinion was also ap- 
proved by La Croze. See his Thesaurus Epistol. tom iii. 
p. 31, 52. But there is nothing m their opinions or cus- 
toms which savours of Manichacism. Hence other learned 
men, (to whose uoinion the celebrated Fourmont a few 
years ago acced-t, in a paper published in the Memoires 
de l' Acad, des jnscript. et des Belles Lettres, tome xviii. 
p. 23, &c.) suppose them descended from the ancient 
worshippers of a plurality of gods, and especially of the 
stars, whom the Arabs call Sabii or Sabi and Sabiin. 
But, except the name which the Mohammedans are 
wont to give them, there is nothing at all to support 
this opinion. The Mendaeans themselves say that 
they are Jews, and profess to have been removed from 
Palestine to the places which they now inhabit. This 
sect has some sacred books which are very ancient ; 
among others, what they call The Book of Adam , and 
a book written by John the founder of their sect, and 
some others. As these books were introduced a few 
years since into the library of the king of France, it 
may be expected that from them in due time a better 
knowledge of this people will be obtained. — Mur. 


[Sect. tit. Pabt i. 

to express detestation of the evil spirit; and 
if they hear any other person curse him, 
they will kill him if they can. 2 

1 9. The Duruzi, Dursi, Druzi [or Dru- 
ses], for their name is written variously, 
are a fierce and warlike people inhabiting 
a large part of the rugged mountains of 
Lebanon. They represent themselves (how 
justly is uncertain) to be descended from, 
those Franks who waged war in the eleventh 


2 See Hyde’s Ihsloi in Relig. Veterum Pei snr. in the 
Appendix, p. 549 , Otter, Voyage en Twquie et en 
Perse , tome i. p 121 ; tome ii. p 249, &c To impart 
a better knowledge of religion to this people, journeys 
were made with great peril in the seventeenth century 
by the celebrated and learned Jesuit, Michael Nau 
(D’Arvieux, Memoires ou Voyages, tome vi p. 362, 377); 
and after him by another Jesuit, Monierius ( Memoires 
des Missions des Jemites, tome iii. p. 291); but how 
these travellers were received and what they accom- 
plished does not appear. Rhenferd considered the 
Jezdseans as the offspring of the ancient Sethians (see 
Cuper’s Epistles , published by Bayer, p. 130), but in my 
opinion as groundlessly as those who judge them to be 
Manichaeans, a supposition which is sufficiently refuted 
by their opinion concerning the evil spirit. The name 
of this sect Beausobre among others derives from the 
name Jesus. See his Histone du Mamche>sme, tome ii. 
p 613. I should conjecture that it is deiived rather 
from the word Jazid or Jezdan, which in Persian sig- 
nifies the good God, to whom is opposed Ahriman or 
the evil deity (see Herbelot, Bibhotheque Onentale , 
p 484, Ike. ; Cherefeddin Aly, Histolre de Timur bee, 
tome iii. p. 81, &c ) ; so that Jazidicans denotes wor- 
shippers of the good or true God. Yet they may have 
derived their appellation from the celebrated city Jevd, 
of which Otter treats. Voyage en 'Twquie et en Perse , 
tome i p. 283, & c. [JowetCin his Christian Researches 
in Syria, & c. ed. Boston, 1826, p. 55, &c. gives us from 
Niebuhr the following account of this people, whom 
he met with inhabiting a whole village near Mosul . 
“ They are called Yesidiens and also l)auasin, but as 
the Turks do not allow the free exercise of any religion 
in their country, except to those who possess sacred 
books (as the Mohammedans, Christians, and" Jews) 
the Yesediens are obliged to keep the principles of then 
religion extremely secret. They therefore pass them- 
selves off for Mohammedans, Christians, or Jews, fol 
lowing the party of whatever person makes inquiry 
into their religion. They speak with veneration of tin 
Koran, of the Gospel, of the Pentateuch, and the Psalms 
and when convicted of being Yesidiens, they will then 
maintain that they are of the same religion astiie Soi - 
nites. Hence it is almost an impossibility to learn an> 
thing certain on the subject. Some charge them with 
adoring the devil under the name of Tscillebi, that i 
to say, Lord. Others say that they exhibit a mark< < 
veneration for the sun and for fire, that they are downi- 
right pagans, and that they have horrible ceremonies 
I have been assured that the Dauasins do not invoke 
the devil ; but that they adore God only, as the creatci 
and benefactor of all men. They cannot however beai 
to speak of Satan, nor even to hear his name mentioned 
When the Yesidiens come to Mosul, they are not ap 
prehended by the magistrate, although known, but 
the people often endeavour to trick them; for when 
these poor Yesidiens come to sell their eggs or butter, 
the purchasers contrive first to get their articles into 
their possession, and then begin uttering a thousand 
foolish expressions against Satan with a view to lower 
the price; upon which the Yesidiens are content to 
leave their goods at a loss, rather than be witnesses of 
such contemptuous language about the devil Th<> 
Yesidiens practise circumcision like the Mohamme 
dans.”-— Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabre, vol. ii. p. 279, 280. 
From this account, it appears that the Jezdaoans are 
not that roaming, savage race Mosheim supposed ; but 
that they are a plain, frugal, conscientious people, who 
are afraid to avow their religious sentiments, because 
they have no sacred books which would entitle them 
i to toleration under the Turkish government —Mur. 
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' century with the Mohammedans. 1 As they 

1 cautiously conceal their religious creed, it is 
! very dubious what their faith and worship 
are. Yet there are vestiges of Christianity 
sufficiently manifest in their customs and 
opinions. Learned men have suspected that 
the Druses, as well as the Kurds who inhabit 
Persia, formerly held and perhaps still hold 
the doctrines of the Manichseans. 2 The 
: Chamsi or Solares inhabit a certain district 

1 of Mesopotamia, and are supposed by some 
! to be descendants of the Samsacans men- 
tioned by Epiphanius. 3 There are many 
other semi-Christian sects in the East ;* 
and whoever will accurately trace them out 
and introduce their sacred books into Eu- 
rope, will doubtless receive the .grateful 
thanks of all who take an interest in Chris- 
tian antiquities; for the various accounts 
we have of them at present are contradic- 
tory and cannot be depended on. 

20. Among most of these sects [of Ori- 
ental Christians], the missionaries of the 
Roman pontiff have with great labour and 
expense established societies, which ac- 
knowledge the jurisdiction of the Latin 
pontiff. Among the Greeks, both those 
who are subject to the Turks and those who 
are subject, to the Venetians, to the Roman 
[German] emperor, and to other Christian 
princes, there are as is generally known here 
and there Greeks who belong to the Romish 
church, and whose bishops and priests are 
approved at Rome. For the sake of pre- 
serving and enlarging these societies, a col- 
lege is established atRome, in which Greek 
youth who appear to possess genius and a 
disposition to study are supported and in- 
structed in the useful arts and sciences, and 
are especially taught to reverence the au- 
thority of the Roman pontiff. But the 
most respectable men, even among the 
friends of the Romish court, do not deny 
that these Greeks who are united with the 

Latins, if compared with those who hold 
the Latin name in abhorrence, are few and 
poor and in a wretched condition ; and that 
among them are persons of Grecian faith, 
who whenever opportunity is presented 
repay to the Latins the greatest kindnesses 
with" the greatest injuries. They also tell 
us that the Greeks who are educated with 
great care at Rome, by witnessing the faults 
of the Latins, often become the most un- 
grateful of all, and most strenuously oppose 
the advancement of the Latin interests 
among their countrymen. 5 

21. For uniting or rather subjecting to 
the Romish church the Russian, which is 
the noblest portion of the Greek church, 
there have been frequent deliberations , at 
Rome, but without success. In this [six- 
teenth] century, J ohn Basilides, grand-duke 
of the Russians, in the year 1580 sent an 
embassy* to Gregory XIII. by which he 
seemed to exhort the pontiff to resume and 
to accomplish this business. The next year 
therefore, Anthony Possevin, a learned and 
sagacious Jesuit, was despatched to Mus- 
covy. But although he spared no pains to 
accomplish the object of his embassy, yet 
he found himself unable to effect it; nor 
did the Russian ambassadors who a little 
after were sent to Rome present anything 
to the pontiff but vague and inefficient pro- 
mises. 6 Indeed the result showed that 
Basilides aimed only to secure by flatteries 
the favour of the pontiff, in order to suc- 
ceed better in his unfortunate war with the 
Poles. But the arguments of Possevin and 
others had so much effect upon the Rus- 
sians who inhabit Poland, that some of them 
in the convention of Bresty, a.d. 1596, 
entered into an alliance with the Latins. 
These were subsequently called the United 
Greeks, while the other party, who still 
adhered to the patriarch of Constantinople, 
were called the Un united. 7 Moreover at 
Kiow, ever since the fourteenth century, 
there has been a society of Russians subject 
to tbe Roman pontiff, and which has had 
its own metropolitans or bishops distinct 
from the Russian bishops of Kiow. 8 

1 See the Lettres Edifiantes et Cwieuses , tome i. p. 
228—333, Lyons, 1819, Svo.— Mur. 

2 See Adrian’s Narrative concerning the Druses, in 
Lucas’ Voyage en Grece et Ane Mineure , tome ii. p. 
30, &c. ; Hyde’s Historia Religionis Veter \ Persarum, 
p. 491, 554; Rycaut's Histoire de V Empire Ottoman , 
tome i. p. 313, &c [Modern researches, particularly 
by Chardin, De Sacy, and Burkhardt, clearly show that 
the Druses are with no propriety reckoned among 
Christian sects. They are apostate Mohammedans, 
followers of the false prophet Hakem, who pretended 
to be an incarnate deity. He was born at Cairo a.d. 
985, began to reign in Egypt a d 996, and was assassi- 
nated in 1020. His Charter or commands to his fol- 
lowers, together with their oath of allegiance to him, 
are published by De Sacy in his Chrestomathie Arabe, 
tome ii. p. 334, &c. See a full account of them in Jow- 
ett’s Christian Researches in Syria , p. 32, &c. 76 .—Mur. 

3 Hyde, Historia Relig. Veter. Persarum , p. 555, See. 

. 4 The .> esuit Diusse ( Lettres Edif. et Cwieuses des 

Missions Etrangeres, tome i. p. 63) relates that in tht 
mountains which separate Persia from India, there 
resides a sect of Christians who brand themselves witi 
the figure of a cross, impressed with a hot iron. 

5 Here may be consulted, besides others, Cerri’s Etat 
Present de I'Eglise Romame, p. 82, &c. where, among 
other things, it is said— “ They become the most violent 
enemies of the Catholics when they have been instructed 
in our sciences, and have obtained a knowledge of our 
imperfections.” Other testimonies will be adduced 
hereafter. A catalogue, though an imperfect one, of 
the Greek bishops who follow the Latin rites, is given 
in Le Quien’s Oriens Christiania* tom. iii. p. 860. 

6 See the CoUoquia Possevini cum Moscorum Huce, 
and his other writings relating to this subject, which 

‘ are annexed to his Moscovia , p. 3L, &c. and Dorigny’s 
[ Vie du Pete Possevin , livr. v. p. 351, &c. 

1 7 Regonvolscius, Historia Ecclesiarum Slavontcarum, 

{ lib. iv. cap. ii. p. 465, &c. [and 470, Sic.— -Mur. 

8 See Le Quien’s Oriens Christianas , tom. 1. p. 1274. 
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22. Among the Monophysites both Asiatic times promise obedience to the Roman 
and African, the preachers of the Romish pontiff and even repair to Rome to manifest 
religion have effected little which deserves his submission ; but these were actuated 
attention. Among the Chaldean or Nesto- only by avarice or ambition. And on a 
rian Christians, a small society subject to change in their circumstances, they would 
the Roman pontiff was collected near the at once relapse or deceive the Romans with 
middle of the preceding century. Its pa- equivocal professions. Those who, like the 
triarchs, all of whom take the name of Nestorian prelate at Amida, continue stead- 
Joseph, reside in the city Amida, which is fast in their profession and its propagation,, 
also called Caramit and Diarbeker. 1 A persevere from no other cause than theun- I 
part of the Armenians, as early as the interrupted liberality of the Roman pontiff, 
fourteenth century in the pontificate of The pontiffs moreover are astonishingly 
John XXII. embraced the Romish religion; indulgent to those sons whom they adopt 
and over them the pontiff placed an arch- from among the Greeks and other Oriental 
bishop in 1318, who was a Dominican monk Christians. Eor they not only suffer them 
and resided at Soldania, 2 a city of Ader- to worship according to the rites of their 
beitzan. The archiepiscopal residence was fathers, rites the most diverse from those 
afterwards removed to Naxivan, and to of the Romans, and to follow customs 
this day it is occupied exclusively by the abhorred among the Latins, but they do 
Dominicans.' 3 The company of Armenians not even require them to expunge from 
resident in Poland and embracing the their public books those doctrines which are 
Romish doctrines have also their bishop peculiar to them as a Christian sect. 8 At 
who resides at Lemberg. 4 Some of the Rome, if we are not greatly mistaken, a 
Theatin and Capuchin monks visited the Greek, Armenian, or Copt, is esteemed a 
Georgians and Mingrelians ; but the fero- good member of the Romish church, pro- 
city and ignorance of those nations opposed vided he will acknowledge the sovereign 
such obstacles to the counsels and admoni- authority of the Romish "prelate over the 
tions of the missionaries, that their labours whole Cfaaistian church, 
were attended with almost no success. 5 24. The entire nation of the Maronites, 

23. The pompous accounts of their sue- who reside principally on the mountains of 
cess among these sects given by the Romish Lebanon and Antilebanon, came under the 
missionaries, want candour and truth. Eor Roman pontiff from the period of the 
it is unquestionable, that all they did in invasion of Palestine by the Latins. 9 But 
some countries was merely to baptize by as they did this on the condition that the 

stealth certain infants, whom their parents 

committed to their care because they pro- 8 Asseman complains here and there in his Bibho- 
Wpd to ha . 6 ntW theca Orientals Vaticana, that not even the books 

ressea . to De physicians , ana in other printed at Rome for the use of the Nestorians, Jacob- 

countnes they only gathered a poor miser- ites, and Armenians, are purged of the errors peculiar 
able company, who generally forsook them t ° tho ® e sects « f nd he contends that this is the reason 
® j why those people renounce the Romish religion after 

as SOOn as their money was gone, and having adopted it. Add Simon’s Lettres Choisies, 
returned to the religion of their fathers. 7 tome ii. lettre xxiii. p. 156, &c. who excuses this negli- 

Likewise here and there a prelate among S T “S SSSSte dortSS specially those who 
the Greeks or the Other nations would some- reside at Rome, take the utmost pains to prove that the 

Romish religion has always been held and preserved by 
their nation pure and uncontaminated with any error, 
and tom. iii. p. 1126 ; Acta Sanctor. tom. ii. Februar. Besides others, Nairon has done this very elaborately in 


p. 639, See. 


his Dissertatio de 0> igirie , Nomine ac Religione Maro- 


1 See Asseman’s Biblioth. Orient. Vatic, tom. iii. par. wtarum , Rome, 1679, 8vo From this book, and from 
i. p. 615, &c.; Le Q,uien, ubi supra, tom. ii. p. 1084, &c. other Maronite authors, De la Roque composed his long 
8 Raynald’s Annal . Eccl. tom. xv. ad. ann. IS 18, and well written essay, Sur V Origine des Maronites el 
sec. iv. t ^ Ab?et>e de leur Histoire, which is printed in his Voyage 

3 Le Q,uien, ubi supra , tom. iii. p. 1362 and 1403, &c. de Syrie et du Mont Liban, tome ii. p. 28 — 128, ed. 
Cleme,is Galanus, Concilmtio Ecclesice Armence cum Amsterd. 1723, 8vo. But the most learned men among 


Romana, tom. i. p. 527, &c. 


the Catholics do not give credit to this statement, but 


* Memoires des Missions de la Comp, de Jesus , tome maintain that the Maronites are the offspring fljf the 

iii. p. 54, &c. Monophysites, and were addicted to the opinions of the 

8 Cem, Etat Present de V EgUie Romaine, p. 162, &c. Monothelites down to the twelfth century, when they 

* Cem, ubi supra, p. 164; De Chinon, Relations united with the Latins. See Simon’s Histoite Critique 

Nouvelhs du Levant , part i. chap. vi. p. 174. This des Chretiens Orientaux , chap. xiii. p. 146, &c.; Renau- 
Capucnm monk speaks very ingenuously on many dot, Historia Patriarchar. Alexandrinorum, preface, 
subjects. , P- iii z. and the history itself, p. 49, and many other 


p. 4oo, oec. of the last edition in Holland, 4to. For in tom. i. p. 496. Le Q,uien leaves the question dubious, 
tne previous editions everything dishonourable to the Oriens Christianvs , tom. iii. p. 1, &c. where he treats , 
jttamsa missions among the Armenians, the Colchians, professedly of the Maronite church, and of its prelate 
^eria is or the Persians, was omitted. De Chinon, In my opinion, no one will readily put confidence n» 
Relations du i Levant , , part u. p. 308, &c. where he treats the Maronites, who like all Syrians are vainglorious, if 
k « ; Maillet, Description d' Egypte , tome he considers that all the Maronite nation have not yet 
u. p. 55. &c. who speaks of the Copts. subjected themselves to the Roman pontiff. For sonv 
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Latins should change nothing of their 
ancient rites, customs, and opinions, hence 
almost nothing Latin can be found among 
the Maronites except their attachment to 
the Romish prelate. 1 Moreover this friend- 
ship costs the pontiff dear. For as the 
Maronites live in extreme poverty under 
the tyranny of the Mohammedans, the 
pontiff has to relieve their poverty with his 
' wealth, that their prelate and leading men 
may have the means of appeasing their 
cruel masters, supporting their priests, and 

defraying the expenses of public worship. 
Nor is the expense small of maintaining the 
college for Maronites established at Rome 
by Gregory XIII. in which Syrian youth 
are imbued with literature and with love 
to the Romish see. The Maronite church 
is governed by a patriarch residing at 
Cannobin on Mount Lebanon, which is a 
convent of monks of the rule of St. Anthony. 
He styles himself patriarch of Antioch and 
always takes the name of Peter, to whose 
see he claims to be the successor. 2 

PAR' 

HISTORY OP MOD 

CHAPTER I. 

HISTORY OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 

CHURCH. 

1. According to our previous method, 
we have described the origin and progress 
of the church which assumes the name of 
evangelical, from having rescued from obli- 
vion the Gospel, or the doctrine of salvation 
procured for men solely by the merits of 
Christ, when smothered in superstition; 
and which does not reject the appellation 
of Lutheran, from gratitude to the man who 
first dissipated the clouds which obscured 
the Gospel, and taught his followers to 
place no reliance on themselves or on glori- 
fied saints, but to give all their confidence 
to Christ. Its commencement is to be 
dated* from the time when Leo X. expelled 
Luther and his adherents from the Romish 
church [a.d. 1520]. It acquired a stable 
form and consistency in the year 1530, 
when the public confession of its faith was 
presented to the diet at Augsburg.^ And 
Lt finally obtained the rank of a legitimate 
and independent community in Germany, 
and was entirely freed from the jurisdiction 
■>f the Roman pontiff in the year 1552, when 

r ii. 

»ERN CHURCHES. 

Maurice of Saxony formed the religious 
pacification with Charles Y. at Passau. 

2. According to the opinion of this church, 
the entire rule for a sound faith and for a 
holy life is to be drawn exclusively from the 
inspired books ; and it accordingly believes 
that these books are so plain and so easy 
to be understood in respect to the way of 
salvation, that every man who possesses 
common sense and understands their lan- 
guage can ascertain their meaning without 
an interpreter. This church has indeed 
certain books usually called symbolical, in 
which the principal truths of religion are 
collected together and perspicuously stated ; 
but these books derive all their authority 
from the sacred volume, the meaning oi 
which they exhibit ; nor may theologians 
expound them differently from what the 
divine oracles will permit. The first of 
these [symbolical] books is the Augsburg 
Confession, with the Apology. Then follow 
what are called the Articles of Smalcald ; 
and next the Catechisms of Luther, the 
larger for adults and persons more advanced 
in knowledge, and the shorter intended for 
children. To these, very many add the 
Formula of Concord, which however some 
do not receive, yet without any interruption 

of this nation in Syria stand aloof from communion 
with the Latins, and in the last century not a few of 
them in Italy itself gav# the court of Rome no little 
trouble. Some of them went over to the Waldenses 
inhabiting the valleys of Piedmont ; others to the num- 
ber of six hundred, with a bishop and many priests, 
went over to Corsica, and implored the aid of the re- 
oublic of Genoa against the violence of the Inquisition. 
See Cerri, Etat Present del'Eglise Romarne , p. 121, 

1 22. I know not what could have excited these Maron- 
ites to make such opposition to the Roman pontiff, if 
they did not dissent at all from his doctrines and 
decrees; for the Romish church allows them freely to 
follow the rites and customs and institutions of their 
fathers. See the Thesaurus Epistol. Crozianus, tom. i. 
p. 1 1, &c. [and p. 258, above. — Mur. 
l Here consult especially the Notes which Simon has 
• annexed to his French translation of the Voyage of 
Jerome Dandini, an Italian Jesuit, to Mount Lebanon, 
written in Italian, Paris, 1685, 12mo. See also Renau- 
dot. Histona Patriarchar . Alexandrinor. p. 548. 

t See Petitqueux, Voyage a Cannobin dans le Mont 
Liban , in the Noveaux Memoires des Missions de la 
Compagme de Jesus , tome iv. 222, and tome viii. p. 
355; La Roque, Voyage de Syrie , tome ii. p 10; 
D’Arvieux, Memoires ou Voyages , tome ii. p. 418, &c. 
and others. [See Jowett’s Christian Reseat ekes in 
Syria , &c. p. 15, &c. — Mur. [On the past history and 
present condition of these Eastern churches and sects, 
the fullest and most recent information may be found 
in Wiggers’ Kirckliche Statistik oder Eat stellung d. 
Christ. Kirche nach ihiem gegenwart. ausseren u 
inneren Zustande, Hamb. 1842-43, 2 vols. with a con- 
tinuation to 1846, in the Theolog. Studien und Kritiken , 
No. 1 for 1848, p. 195, &c. The English reader will 
find important information on the same topics in Win- 
gard’s Review of the Latest Events and Present State of 
the Church of Christ , Lond. 1845, 12mo, and more re- 
cently in the Appendix to the second volume of Wilson’s 
Lands of the Bible , Edin. 1847, 2 vols, 8vo. — R. 

* 
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I of harmony; because the few things on 
account of which it is disapproved are of 
minor consequence, and neither add any- 
thing to the fundamentals of religion nor 
detract from them. 1 

3. Concerning ceremonies and forms of 
public worship, there was at first some 
dissension in different places. For some 
wished to retain more and others fewer of 
the immense multitude of the ancient rites 
and usages. The latter after the example 
of the Swiss thought that everything should 
give way to the ancient Christian simplicity 
and gravity in religion; the former sup- 
posed that some allowance should he made 
for the weakness and inveterate habits of 
the people. But as all were agreed that 
ceremonies depend on human authority, and 
that there is no obstacle to the existence of | 
diversity as to rites in the churches and 
countries professing the same religion, this 
controversy could not long continue. All 
usages and regulations both public and 
private, which bore manifest marks of error 
and superstition, were everywhere rejected ; 
and it was wisely provided that the benefits 
of public worship should not he subverted 
by the multitude of ceremonies. In other 
respects every church was at liberty to 
retain so many of the ancient usages and 
rites as were not dangerous, as a regard to 
places, the laws, the character, and the 
circumstances of the people seemed to re- 
quire. And hence down to our time, the 
Lutheran churches differ much in the num- 
ber and nature of their public rites ; which, 
so far from being a dishonour to them, 
is rather good evidence of their wisdom 
and moderation. 2 

4. In the Lutheran church the civil sove- 
reigns possess the supreme power in eccle- 
siastical affairs. This power is secured to 
them in part by the very nature of the civil 
government ; and in part, I conceive, it is 
surrendered to them by the tacit consent of 
the churches. Yet the ancient rights of 
Christian communities are not wholly sub- 


1 On the symbolical books of the Lutheran church 
and thS expounders of them, Kocher treats expressly, 
m his Bibliotheca Theol . Symbolic#, p. 114, &c. [See 
also Walch’s Introductio Hntonca et Theologica in 
Libros Symbolicos Ecclesice Lutheran #, Jena, 1732, 4to, 
p. 1008. — Mur. [There have been numerous editions of 
these books by Feuerlinn, Tittmann, and others. Among 
the fullest and latest may be mentioned Hase, Libn 
Symboh d Eccles. Evang. Lips. 1827, with ample Prole- 
gomena. It contains the three ancient creeds, the 
Augsburg Confession, and the Apology for it; the 
Articles of Smalcald, the larger and smaller catechisms 
of Luther, the form of Concord, and the Articles of 
Visitation of 1502. The most recent edition is by 
Francke, entitled, Li bn Symbolic} Ecc. Luther, cum 
Appendice Qumqueparhta , Leip. 1847. — R. 

* See Meisner, Be Legibus , lib. iv. art. Iv. quaest. iv. 
p 662 — 666 ; Scherzer’s Bremarium Huls*>mann Enu- 
f'leatum, p. 1313—1321. 


verted and destroyed ; but in some places 
more, in others fewer, in all some traces of 
them remain. Besides, the civil sovereigns 
are prohibited by the fundamental princi- 
ples of the religion they profess from vio- 
lating or changing at their own pleasure the 
system of religion or anything essential to 
it, or from legislatively imposing such creeds 
and rules of life upon the citizens as they 
may see fit. The boards which in the name’ 
of the sovereigns watch over the interests 
of the church, and direct ecclesiastical 
affairs, are composed of civil and ecclesias- 
tical jurists, and bear the ancient name of 
Consistories. The internal regulation of 
the church is in form intermediate between 
the Episcopal and the Presbyterian sys- 
tems, except in Sweden and Denmark, 
where the ancient form of the church, with 
its offensive parts lopped off, is retained. 
For while the Lutherans are persuaded that 
by divine right there is no difference of 
rank and prerogatives among the ministers 
of the Gospel, yet they suppose it to be 
useful, and indeed necessary to the preser- 
vation of union, that some ministers should 
hold a rank and possess powers superior to 
others. But in establishing this difference 
among their ministers, some states are 
governed more and others less by a regard 
to the ancient polity of the church. For 
that which is determined by no divine law 
may be ordered variously, without any 
breach of harmony and fraternal inter- 
course. 

5. Each country has its own liturgy or 
form of worship, in accordance with which 
everything pertaining to the public religious 
exercises and worship must be ordered and 
performed. These liturgies are frequently 
enlarged, amended, and explained, as cir- 
cumstances and occasions demand, by the 
decrees and statutes of the sovereigns. 
Among them all, there is no diversity in 
regard to things of any considerable mag- 
nitude or importance; but in regard to 
things remote from the essentials of religion 
or from the rules of faith and practice pre- 
scribed in the sacred Scriptures, there is 
much diversity. Frequent meetings for the 
worship of God are everywhere held. The 
services in them consist of sermons, by 
which the ministers instruct the people and 
excite them to piety, the reading of the holy 
Scriptures, prayers and hymns addressed 
to the Deity, and the administration of the 
sacraments. The young are not only re- 
quired to be taught carefully the first 
principles of religion in the schools, but are. 
publicly trained and advanced in knowledge, 
by the catechetical labours of the ministers. 
And hence in nearly all the provinces, JiMle 
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books commonly called Catechisms are 
drawn up by public authority, in which the 
chief points of religious faith and practice 
are explained by questions and answers. 
These the schoolmasters and the ministers 
follow as guides in their instructions. Bat 
as Luther left an excellent little book of 
this sort, in which the first elements of 
religion and morality are nervously and 
lucidly expressed, the instruction of young 
children throughout the church, very pro- 
perly commences with this ; and the pro- 
vincial catechisms are merely expositions 
and amplifications of Luther’s shorter cate- 
chism, which is one of our symbolical 
books. 

6. As to holy days, in addition to the 
weekly day sacred to the memory of the 
Saviour’s resurrection, the Lutheran church 
celebrates all the days which the piety of 
former ages consecrated to those distin- 
guished events on which depends the divine 
authority of the Christian religion. And 
that it might not offend the weak, it has 
retained some of those festivals which 
superstition rather than religion appears to 
have created. Some communities likewise 
observe religiously the days anciently de- 
voted to the ambassadors of Jesus Christ or 
to the Apostles. The ancient regulation 
which has come down to us from the ear- 
liest age of the church, of excluding the 
ungodly from the communion, the Lutheran 
church at first endeavoured to purify from 
abuses and corruptions and to restore to its 
primitive purity. And in this [sixteenth] 
century no one opposed the wise and tem- 
perate use of this power by the ministers of 
our church. But in process of time it 
gradually became so little used, that at the 
present day scarcely a vestige of it in most 
places can be discovered. This change is 
to be ascribed in part to the fault of the 
ministers, some of whom have not unfre- 
quently perverted an institution in itself 
most useful to the gratification of their own 
resentments, while others either from igno- 
rance or indiscretion have erred in the 
application of it ; in part also to the coun- 
sels of certain individuals, who conceived 
that for ministers to have the power of 
excluding offenders from church commu- 
nion, was injurious to the interests of the 
state and to the authority of the magis- 
trates; and lastly, in part to the innate 
propensity of mankind to unrestrained 
freedom. This restraint upon wickedness 
being removed, it is not strange that the 


l Such, for example, are the nativity, death, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension of the Son of God, the descent of 
the Holy Spirit upon the apostles on the day of Pente- 
cost, 8iC.—Macl. 
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morals of the Lutherans should have become 
corrupted, and that a multitude of persons 
living in open transgressions should every- 
where lift up their heads. 

7- The prosperous and adverse events in 
the progress of the Lutheran church, since 
the full establishment of its liberties and 
independence, may be stated in a few 
words. Its growth and increase have been 
already stated; nor could it easily, after 
what is called the religious peace, go on to 
enlarge its borders. Towards the close of 
the century, Gebhard, count of Truchsess 
and archbishop of Cologne, was disposed 
to unite with this [or rather with the 
Reformed] church ; and having married, 
he attempted the religious reformation of 
his territories. But he failed in his great 
design, which was repugnant to the famous 
Ecclesiastical Reservation among the arti- 
cles of the religious peace ; and he was 
obliged to resign his electoral dignity and 
his archbishopric. l 2 Neither on the other 
hand could its enemies greatly disturb the 
peace and prosperity of the church. Yet 
it was apparent from various indications, 
that a new war upon them was secretly 
plotted, and that the principal object aimed 
at was to annul the peace of Passau con- 
firmed at Augsburg, and to cause the 
Protestants to be declared public enemies. 
Among others, Francis Burckhard suffi- 
ciently manifested such a disposition in 
his celebrated work De Autonomia , written 


2 See Kohler’s Diss. de Gebhardo Truchsessio , and 
the authors he cites. Add Ludewig’s Rehquce Manu- 
scriptor . tom. v. p. 383, &c. Unschuldige Nachrichten, 
a.d. 1748, p. 484. [Gebhard was of Truchsess in 
Waldburg. After his change of faith he married, 
privately' at first, Agnes, countess of Mansfield ; and 
he allowed the Protestants the free use of their reli- 
gion, yet with the proviso that the rights of the archiepis- 
copal see should remain inviolate. But the chapter at 
the head of which was Frederick of Sachsenlauenburg, 
refused obedience to him in the year 1583 ; and they 
were supported in their disobedience by the Spaniards. 
On the other hand, Gebhard obtained the promise of 
assistance from the Protestants assembled at Heilbron 
and Worms ; yet only the elector palatine, John Casi- 
mir, fulfilled the promise. For Gebhard was of the 
Reformed religion, and the contention between the 
Reformed and the Lutherans was then carried to a 
great height, otherwise probably this business would 
have had a very different termination. The chapter 
applied to pope Gregory XIII. and having obtained 
the deposition of their archbishop, made choice of 
prince Ernest of Bavaria, who was already bishop 
of Freysingen, Hildesheim, and Liege. The arch- 
bishop indeed sought to support himself. But Augus- 
tus, elector of Saxony, hated the Reformed too bitterly 
and needed the aid of the imperial court in the affair 
of the Henneberg inheritance too much, to be disposed 
to aid the archbishop; and John Casimir, who was 
threatened with the ban of the empire, dared not 
lead out all his forces, for fear of being abandoned by 
the other Protestant princes and becoming a prey to 
the Spanish and Bavarian army. Gebhard was there- 
fore compelled, as he would not accept the terms 
proposed in the congress at Frankfort, to retire from 
the territory of the archbishopric, and he died in Hol- 
land, a.d. 1601. — Schl. ["See also Ranke's Popes ($ 

Rome, vol. ii. p. 76, and 115, &c.— R. 
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[ in 1586; and also John Pistorius in his < 
Reasons by which James marquis of 
Raden professed to be influenced in aban- 
doning; the Lutheran party . y These writers 
and others of the like character commonly 
assail the religious peace as being an ini- 
quitous and unjust thing, because extorted 
by force and arms, and made without the 
knowledge and against the pleasure of the 
Roman pontiff, and therefore null and 
void ; they also attempted to demonstrate, 
from the falsification or change of the 
Augsburg Confession, of which they say 
Melancthon was the father, that the Pro- 
testants have forfeited the rights conferred 
on them by that peace. The^ latter of 
these charges gave occasion in this century 
and the following to many books and dis- 
cussions, by which our theologians placed 
it beyond all doubt that this Confession 
had been kept inviolate and entire, and 
that the Lutherans had not swerved from it 
in the least.* But none felt more severely 
the implacable hatred of the papists against 
the new religion (as they call that of the 
Lutherans) than those followers of this 
system who lived in countries subject to 
princes adhering to the Romish religion ; 
and especially the Lutherans in the Aus- 
trian dominions, who at the close of this 
century lost the greatest part of their reli- 
gious liberties. 3 

8. While the adherents of the Roman 
pontiff were thus plotting the destruction 
•of the Lutherans by force and stratagems, 
the latter omitted nothing which might 
contribute in any way to strengthen and 
establish their own church. Their recent 

calamities were fresh in their recollection, 
which led them to the greater solicitude 
to prevent their recurrence; and to con- 
fess the truth, there was at that day more 
zeal for religion among men of distinction 
and high rank than at the present day. 
Hence the confederacy for the defence of 
religion, which had been formed among the 
German princes and of which the elector 
of Saxony was the head, was peculiarly 
strong and efficient ; and foreigners, espe- 
cially the kings of Sweden and Denmark, 
were invited to afford it their support. 
And as all were sensible that the church 
could not exist and prosper, unless its 
teachers were educated men, nor unless lite- 
rature and science everywhere flourished, 
hence nearly all the princes set themselves 
to oppose the strongest barriers against 
j ignorance, the mother of superstition. 1 
Their zeal in this matter is evinced by the i 
new universities founded at Jena, Helm- 
stadt, and Altorf, and among the Reformed 
at Franeker, Leyden, and other places ; 
also by the reform and adaptation of the old 
universities to the state and necessities of a 
purer church, by the numerous inferior 
schools opened in nearly all the cities, • 
and by the salaries, ample for those times, 
given to literary and scientific men, as 
well as the high honours and privileges 
conferred upon them. The expense of 
these salutary measures was defrayed for 
the most part out of the property which 
the piety of preceding ages had devoted to 
churches, to convents of monks and canons, 
and to other pious uses. 

9. Hence almost every branch of human ' 
science and knowledge was cultivated and 
improved. All who aspired to the sacred t 
office were required to study Greek, He- j 
brew, and Latin, and in these languages ! 
it is well known great men appeared 
among the Lutherans. History was greatly 
advanced by Melancthon, John Cario, 
David Ohytrssus, Reinerus Reineccius, and 
others. Of ecclesiastical history in parti- 
cular Matthias Flacius may properly be 
called the father ; for he and his associates ! 
by composing that immortal work, the ' 
Magdeburg Centuries , threw immense light 1 
on the history of the Christians, which j 
before was involved in darkness and mixed j 
up with innumerable fables. With him is | 
to be joined Martin Chemnitz, to whose j 
Examination of the Council of Trent the | 
history of religious opinons is more indebted 1 
than many at this day are aware. The 
history of literature and philosophy, the 
art of criticism, antiquities, and other 
kindred studies, were indeed less attended 
to; yet beginnings were made in them. 

i See Salig’s Geschichte Her Augsburgischen Confes- 
sion, vol. i. book iv. c. iii. p. 767. 

8 Here Salig especially may be consulted, ubi supra, 
vol. i. It must be admitted that Melancthon did alter 
the Augsburg Confession in some places. It is also 
certain that in the year 1555 he introduced into the 
Saxon churches, in which his influence at the time 
was very great, a form of the Confession very different 
from its original one. But the Lutheran church [in 
general] never approved this rashness or imprudence 
of Melancthon ; nor was his altered Confession ever 
admitted to a place among the symbolical books. [Me- 
lancthon doubtless looked upon the Confession as his 
own production, which he had a right to correct and 

1 improve ; and he altered in particular the tenth article 
which treats of the Lord’s Supper, from a love of peace 
and an honest desire to bring the Protestants into a 
closer union with each other, so that they might 
oppose their common enemies with their united 
strength. But his good designs were followed by bad 
consequences — Schl. 

s See Raupach’s Evangelisches Oesterreich, vol. i. 
p. 152, &c. vol. ii. p. 267, &c. [This was attributed 
especially to the influence of the Jesuits, who found 
ready access to the Austrian and Bavarian courts. 
At Vienna, Peter Canisius rendered himself very con- 
spicuous ; and on account of his great pains to hunt 
out heretics and drive them to the fold of the church, 
the Austrian Protestants called him the Austrian 
Hound : hut those of his own community called him 
the Second Apoatlfe of the Germans. See Vermch 
einer neuen Geschichte des .Jemiterordens, vol. i. p. 
372, 407, 468, and vol. ii. in various places. — Sclit. 
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which excited those who came after to 
prosecute successfully these pleasing pur- 
suits. Eloquence, especially in Latin, both 
prose and poetic, was pursued by great 
numbers, and by those worthy of compari- 
son with the best Latin writers ; which is 
proof that genius for erudition and lite- 
rature was not wanting in this age, but 
that it was the circumstances and troubles 
of the times which prevented genius from 
attaining the highest excellence in every 
species of learning. Philip Melancthon, 
the common teacher of the whole Lutheran 
church, by his instructions, his example, 
and his influence, enkindled the ardour of 
all those who acquired fame in the pursuit 
of literature and the liberal arts ; nor did 
scarcely an individual of those who prose- 
cuted either divine or human knowledge 
venture to depart from the method of this 
great man. Next to him, Joachim Came- 
rarius, a doctor of Leipsic, took great 
pains to perfect and to bring into repute 
all branches of learning, and especially the 
belles-lettres. 

I 10. Philosophy met with various fortune 
'among the Lutherans. At first, both 
Luther and Melancthon seemed to discard 
'all philosophy. 1 And if this was a fault 
in them, it is chargeable upon the doctors 
of the schools, who had abused their bar- 
barous method of philosophising as well as 
the precepts of Aristotle, to pervert and 
obscure exceedingly both human and divine 
knowledge. Soon however these reformers 
found that philosophy was indispensably 
necessary to restrain the licentiousness of 
the imagination, and to defend the terri- 
tories of religion. Hence Melancthon 
explained nearly all the branches of philo- 
' sophy in concise treatises written in a neat 
and perspicuous style ; and these treatises 
I vere for many years read and expounded 
in the schools and universities. Melanc- 
thon may not improperly be called an 
eclectic philosopher. For while in many 
things he followed Aristotle, or did not 
utterly despise the old philosophy of the 
schools, he at the same time drew much 
from his own genius, and likewise borrowed 
some things from the doctrines of the 
Platonics and Stoics. 

| 11. But this simple mode of philosophis- 

ing devised by Melancthon did not long 
bear exclusive sway. For some acute and 
subtle men, perceiving that Melancthon 
assigned the first rank among philosophers 

! l See Heumann’s Acts of the Philosophers , written 
In German, art ii. par. x. p. 579, &c. ; Ab Elswieh, 
> Dissert, de Fatis Aristotehs in Scholis Protestantium , 
which he has prefixed to Launoi, De Fortuna 
j Arutotelis in Acad . Parisiensi , sec. viii. p. 15, sec. xiii. 
p. 36, &c» 


to Aristotle, thought it best to go directly 
to the fountain and to expound the Stagy- 
rite himself to the students in philosophy. 
Others, perceiving that the Jesuits and 
other advocates for the Roman pontiffs 
made use of the barbarous terms and the 
subtleties of the old ‘scholastics in order to 
confound the Protestants, thought it would 
be advantageous to the church, for her 
young .men also to be initiated in the 
mysteries of the Aristotelico-scholastic phi- 
losophy. Hence near the close of the cen- 
tury there had arisen three philosophical 
sects, the Melancthonian, the Aristotelian, 
and the Scholastic. The first gradually 
decayed, the other two insensibly became 
united, and at length got possession of all 
the professional chairs. But the followers 
of Peter Ramus sharply attacked them in 
several countries, and not always without 
success ; and at last, after various con- 
tests, they were obliged to retire from the 
schools. 2 

12. The same fate was afterwards expe- 
rienced by the Fire Philosophers ( [Philo so - 
phi ex igne ), or the Paracelsists and the 
other men of like character, who wished to 
abolish altogether the peripatetic philoso- 
phy, and to introduce their own into the 
universities in place of it. At the close of 
the century, this sect had many eloquent 
patrons and friends in most of the countries 
of Europe, who endeavoured by their writ- 
ings and their actions to procure glory and 
renown to this kind of wisdom. In Eng- 
land, Robert Fluctibus or Fludd, a man 
of uncommon genius, adorned and illus- 
trated this philosophy by extensive writings, 
which to this day find readers and admirers. 3 


* Ab Elswieh, De Fatis Aristot.elis in Scholis Protes - j 
tantium , sec. xxi. p. 54, &c. ; Waleh’s Historia Log ices, j 
lib. ii. cap. i. sec. iii. sec. 5. in his Parerga Academica, 
p. 613, 617, &c. ; Schutzius, De Pita ChytrcpJ, lib. iv. | 
sec. iv. p. 19, &c. [Ramus was professor of eloquence 
at Paris, and wished to combine eloquence with philo- 
sophy. But as it would not coalesce with the sch olastic 
philosophy, he devised a new species of philosophy, one 
which might be used in common life, at courts, and in 
worldly business. He separated from philosophy all 
the idle speculations which are useless in common 
life, and rejected all metaphysics. This innovation 
produced great disturbance at Paris. The Aristotelians 
opposed it most violently. And the king appointed a 
commission to investigate the controversy, from which 
Aristotle obtained the victory. From France this 
philosophy spread into Switzerland and Germany. At 
Geneva, Beza would have nothing to do with it. At 
Basil it found more patrons. The most zealous 
adherents of Luther, who imitated him in hating 
Aristotle, nearly all took the side of Ramus Hence 
in our universities there was often fierce war between 
the Aristotelians and the Ramists, and it frequently 
cost blood among the students. Indeed the Cadixtin* 
contest originated from Ramism. — Sehl. 

8 See Wood’s Athenee Oxonians, vol. i. p. 610, and 
Hist, et Antiq. Acad. Oxon lib. ii. p 390 ; Gassendi’* 
examination of Fludd’s philosophy, an ingenious and 
learned performance, in his Opp. tom. iii. p. 259, &c, 
[Fludd’s appropriate work is entitled, Historia Macro • . 
cosmi et Microcosmi, Oppenh. 1617, 1619, 2 vol*. folio: 
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In Prance, one Riverius besides others 
propagated it at Paris, against opposition 
from the university there. 1 Through Ger- 
many and Denmark, Severinus spread it 
with uncommon zeal; 2 in Germany also 
after others, Henry Kunrath, a chemist of 
Dresden, who died in 1605; 3 and in other 
countries, others established it and procured 
it adherents. As all these combined the 
precepts of their philosophy with a great 
show of piety towards God, and seemed to 
direct all their efforts to glorifying God and 
establishing harmony among disagreeing 
Christians, they of course readily found 
friends. Just at the close of the century, 
they drew over to their party some persons 
among the Lutherans who were very zea- 
lous for the promotion of true religion, as 
Valerius Weigel, 4 John Arndt, 5 and others, 
who feared lest too much disputing and 
reasoning should divert men from the true 
worship of God, to run after the noisy and 
perplexing trifles of the ancient schools. 

13. Towards the same party also leaned 

Daniel Hoffmann, a celebrated theologian 
in the university of Helmstadt, who in the 
year 1598 openly assailed all philosophy 
with great violence, and relying principally 
on certain passages and sentences in Luther’s 
works, maintained that philosophy was the 
enemy of all religion and all piety; and 
moreover that there was a twofold truth, 
philosophical and theological, and that phi- 
losophical truth was falsehood in theology. 
Hence arose a fierce contest between him 
and the philosophers of the university in 
which he taught, namely, Owen Gunther, 
John Caselius, Conrad Martini, and Duncan 
Liddel; and some out of the . university 1 
likewise took part in it by their writings. | 
Henry Julius, duke of Brunswick, to put J 
an end to the commotion, took cognizance 
of the cause, called in the divines of Rostoc 
for counsel, and ordered Hoffmann in the 
year 1601 to retract what he had written 
and spoken disrespectfully of philosophy 
and the philosophers, and to acknowledge 
publicly that sound philosophy was in har- 
mony with theology. 0 | 

14. The theology which is now taught 
in the Lutheran schools did not at once 
attain its present form, but was improved 
and perfected progressively. Of this fact 
those are aware who understand the history 
of the doctrines concerning the holy Scrip- 
tures, free-will, predestination, and other 
subjects, and who have compared the early 
systems of theology written by Lutherans 
with those of more recent date. For. the 
vindicators of religious liberty did not dis- ^ 

and another, Philosophic^ Mosaics Gouda, 1638, folio. 
He was a doctor of physic at Oxford, and died in 1637. 
Fludd and those of his class assumed as a first princi- 
ple, that men can never arrive at true wisdom until 
they learn the ways of God in his works of nature, and 
that nature can be learned only by the analysis of fire 
Hence they were called Fire Philosophers, and they 
were all chemists. They combined their philosophical 
wisdom with theology. God who is unchangeable, 
said they, acts in the kingdom of grace just as he does 
in the kingdom of nature ; so that whoever understands 
how natural bodies are changed, in particular the 
metals, understands also what passes in the soul in 
regeneration, sanctification, renovation, &c. Thus 
they erected a sort of theology upon the basis of their 
chemical knowledge ; and of course no one can under- 
stand them unless he is a chemist, or at least has a 
chemical dictionary before him — Schl. 

1 Bulasus, Hist. Acad. Pans. tom. vi. p. 327, and 
passim. 

8 Mdller’s Cimbria Literata, tom. i. p. 623, &c. 
[This Danish physician, who spent a great part of his 
life in travelling, was one of the strongest supporters of 
Paracelsus, and first reduced his ideas to a system in a 
work entitled, Idea Medicines Philosophies.— Schl. 

3 MSller’s Cimb. Liter, tom. ii. p. 440, &c. [His 
principal work is entitled, Amphitheatrum Sapientiee 
JEternce , sohus Veree, Christiana. Kabbali sticum, Dunno - 
Magicum , Physico- Chymicum, &c. Hanai* '809, fol. 
and Frankf. 1653 — Schl. 

* This singular man was pastor of Tschoppau in 
Meissen, and died in 1588. After his death he was, 

' perhaps unjustly, pronounced a heretic, partly because 
! his language was not understood, and partly because 
much that appeared in his writings was not his, but 
was added by his chantor who published his works 

1 after his death. He appears to have been an honest, 
conscientious man, without bad intentions, yet some- 
what superstitious. See respecting his writings, Ar- 
nold's Kirchen-und Ketzerhistorie , vol. ii. book vii. ch. 
xvii. and Hilliger’s Diss. de Vita., Fatis , et Scriptis 
Weigelii, Wittemb. 1721. — Schl. 

5 Of the history and life of this divine, to whom our 
church and the cause of piety are so much indebted, 
nothing need here he said, since his writings are in 
every one’s hands, and many editions of them contain 
a biography of him. It is well known that his writings 
gave occasion for violent contests ; and for a long time 
public opinion was divided respecting his orthodoxy 
and his merits. The chancellor of Tubingen, Lucas 
Osiander, and many others, could find gross heresies 
In his writings; but the provost Bengal saw in him the 
Apocalyptical angel with the everlasting Gospel. Hia- 

i — 

i 

cos intra muros peccatur et extra. If a man will read 
Arndt’s writings with the feelings of a dispassionate 
historian, he will hear one speaking in them who is full 
of the spirit of Christianity, who abhors scholastic 
theological wrangling, and who speaks for the most 
part more forcibly and more like the Bible on practical 
Christianity, than his contemporaries do ; yet he often 
sinks into a mysticism which is not the mysticism of 
the Bible, but of Valerius Weigel and of Angela de 
Foligny, from whose writings he borrows largely. In 
proof of this, read only the third and fourth books of 
his True Christianity , where also many chemical terms 
occur, such as the Theosophists use, and to which Arndt , 
had accustomed himself, having been a physician in ' 
early life, and retaining in after life a fondness for 
chemical writings. And for this reason, it is probably 
not so wise in our times, when we have so many ascetic 
works which are more easy of comprehension and bet- 
ter adapted to our age, to be always recommending to 
common Christians the writings of Arndt. For the 
people of his time his books were very valuable ; but 
we should not therefore be ungrateful for those of our 
own age, which God has vouchsafed to us. Respecting 
him, see Arnold’s Kirchen-und Ketzerhistorie , vol. ii. 
book xvii. ch. vi. sec. 5, &c. and Weismann’s Memo- 
rabilia Hist. Sacr, tom. ii. p. 1174, &c. — Schl. 

6 An accurate account of this controversy and a list 
of the writings published on both sides are given by 
Moller in his life of Owen Gttnther, Cimb. Liter, tom. 
i. p 225, &c. See also Ab Elswich, De Fatis Aristotelis 
in Scholis Protestant, sec. xxvii. p. 76, &c. ; Arnold’s 
Kirchen-und Ketzerhistorie, book xvii. ch. vi. sec. xv 
p. 947, &c. 
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cover all truth in an instant ; but like per- 
sons emerging from long darkness, their 
vision improved gradually. Our theologians 
were also greatly assisted in correcting and 
explaining their sentiments, by the contro- 
versies in which they were involved, by 
their external conflicts with the papists, 
with the disciples of Zwingli, Calvin, and 
others, and by their internal contests, of 
which we shall speak hereafter. Those who, 
like James Benigne Bossuet and others, 
make this a reproach against the Lutherans, 
do not consider that the founders of the 
evangelical church never wished to be re- 
garded as inspired men, and that the first 
virtue of a wise man is to discover the 
errors of others, and the second is to find 
out the truth. 

15. The first and principal care of the 
teachers of the reformed religion was to 
illustrate and explain the sacred Scriptures, 
which contain, in the opinion of the Luthe- 
ran church, all celestial wisdom. Hence 
there were almost as many expositors of 
the Bible among the Lutherans, as there 
were theologians eminent for learning and 
rank. At the head of them all stand Lu- 
ther and Melancthon ; the former of whom, 
besides other portions of the divine records, 
expounded particularly the book of Genesis 
with great copiousness and sagacity; the 
expositions of the latter on Paul’s Epistles 
and his other labours of this kind are well 
known. Hext to these, a high rank among 
the biblical expositors was attained by 
Matthias Flacius, whose Glosses and Key to 
the holy Scriptures were very useful for 
understanding the sacred writers ; by John 
Bugenhagen, Justin Jonas, Andrew Osi- 
ander, and Martin Chemnitz, whose Har- 
monies of the Gospels were of great value; 
by Victorinus Strigelius, and by Joachim 
Camerarius, who in his Commentary on the 
New Testament acted the part merely of a 
grammarian, as he himself informs us, or 
in other words, calling in the aid of polite 
literature in which he was well versed,^ he 
investigated and explained simply the im- 
port of the words and phrases, neglecting 
all theological discussions and controversies. 

16. All these interpreters of the holy 
volume abandoned the uncertain and fal- 
1 lacious method of the ancients, who ne- 
; glected the literal sense, and laboured to 

1 extort from the holy oracles by the aid of 
the fancy a kind of recondite meaning, or 
in other words, to divert them without 
reason to inappropriate applications. On 
the contrary, it was their first and great 
aim to ascertain the import of the words, 
or what it is they express ; adopting that 
golden rule of all sound interpretation which 

Luther first introduced, namely, that all 
the sacred books contain but one single 
meaning. Yet it must be confessed that 
very many did not wholly lay aside the 
inveterate custom of extracting secret and 
concealed meanings from the language of 
the inspired writers, but were over-wi'se in 
applying the oracles of the Old Testament 
prophets to our Saviour, and in eliciting 
from ancient history prefigurations of future 
events. Moreover, all the expositors of 
this century may be divided, I conceive, 
into two classes. Some followed the ex- 
ample of Luther, who first explains in a 
free and familiar manner the import of the 
sacred text, and then makes application of 
it to theological controversies, to doctrines, 
and to practical duties. But others were 
better pleased with Melancthon’s method, 
who first divides the discourses of the in- 
spired writers into their constituent parts, 
or analyzes them according to rhetorical 
principles ; and then closely and minutely 
surveys each part, rarely departing from 
the literal meaning, and but sparingly 
touching upon doctrines and controver- 
sies. 

17. Philip Melancthon first reduced the 
theology of the Lutherans to a regular sys- 
tem, in his Loci Communes; and this work, 
afterwards enlarged and amended by the 
author, was in such estimation during this 
century and even longer, that it served as 
the common guide to all teachers of theo- 
logy, both in their lectures and their written 
treatises. 1 The very title of the book shows 
that the doctrines of revealed religion are 
not here arranged artificially, or digested 
into a philosophical system, but are pro- 
posed in that free and artless manner which 
the genius of the author preferred. His 
mode of stating and explaining truth, espe- 
cially in the earlier editions, is very simple 
and unencumbered with the terms, the de- 
finitions, and distinctions of the philoso- 
phers. For this first age of the Lutheran 
church, as well as Luther himself, wished 
to discard and to avoid altogether the sub- 
tleties and syllogisms of the dialectic and 
scholastic doctors. But the sophistry of 
their adversaries and the perpetual contests 
with them in process of time caused this 
artless mode of teaching to be almost wholly 
laid aside. Even Melancthon himself led 
the way, by introducing gradually into his 
Loci Communes many things taken from 
the armoury of the philosophers, with a view 
to meet the fallacies of opposers. And af- 
terwards, when the founders of the church 

i See Buddeus, Isagoge ad Theologiam, lib. ii. cap. 
i. sec. xiii. vol. i. p. 381, and the authors named bj 

•him. 
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were no more, and when the Jesuits and 
others resolutely attacked the purified church 
with the old scholastic arms, this crafty mode 
of warfare had such influence upon our 
theologians, that they restored the thorny 
mode of explaining divine truth which Lu- 
ther and his companions had discarded, and 
employed in the explication of religious 
doctrines all the intricacies and barbarism 
of the scholastic philosophy. Several very 
distinguished and excellent men near the 
| close of the century were exceedingly dis- 
i satisfied with this change, and bitterly la* 

| mented the loss of the ancient simplicity ; 
Ibut they could not at all persuade the 
| teachers in the universities to return to 

1 Luther’s sober and inartificial method of 
teaching. For they said, Necessity must 
govern us, rather than examples and au- 
thorities. 

18. That practical theology should be 
restored to its purity by the same persons 
who exploded a corrupt doctrinal theology, 
might readily be supposed by such as un- 
derstand the intimate natural connexion 
between them. And in fact more may be 
learned respecting real piety from the few 
writings of Luther, Melancthon, Weller, 1 
and the two Riviers, 2 — not to mention 
others, — than from all the volumes of the 
casuists, and the moralisers ( moralisantes ) 
as they were barbarously called. And yet 
in this department also, all the truth did 
did not at once show itself to those excel- 
lent men. It appears rather from the 
various controversies agitated in this cen- 
tury respecting the extent of Christian 
duties, and from the answers which even 
great men gave to questions proposed to 
them respecting the divine law, that all the 
first and fundamental principles of Christian 
duty were not fully settled; nor was it 
universally understood how far the law of 
nature and the precepts of Christianity co- 
incide. and wherein they differ, or what 
there is in revealed religion consonant to 
the dictates of reason, and what that lies 
beyond the province of reason. If the fury 

of their numerous enemies had allowed the , 
Lutheran doctors more leisure and more 
opportunity to cultivate and diffuse religion , 
they would doubtless have been free "from 
these faults, and would not have fallen 
below the more modern teachers. And the 
same answer may be given to those who , 
think it strange that no one, among so 
many excellent men, — not evenMelancthon, 
who seemed formed by nature for such an ; 
undertaking, — should have thought of col- ' 
lecting and arranging the first principles of 
morals and forming a system of practical 
religion, but should have included all his 
instructions under the heads of the law, 
sin, free-will, faith, hope, and charity. 

19. To designate any one’ as a noted 
theologian of this age is the same as to say 
that he was an ardent and energetic polemic. 
For the misfortunes of the times and the 
multiplicity of contests both internal and 
external required all to take up arms. 
Among these defenders of the truth, all 
who were contemporary with Luther or who 
lived near his time studied simplicity ; nor 
did they assail their adversaries except with 
the arguments afforded by the holy Scrip- 
tures, and with the authority of the early 
fathers, of the church. Those who flou- 
rished in the latter part of the century came 
forth armed with the weapons of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy, and therefore are less 
lucid. The cause of this change is to be 
sought for in their adversaries, especially 
the papists. . For the latter, having learned 
by sad experience that the plain and explicit 
mode of reasoning was ruinous to their 
cause, involved themselves and their opi- 
nions in all the absurdities and artifices of 
the scholastic doctors. And this led our 
theologians to think, that they must fight 
with the same weapons with which they 
were attacked. Moreover all disputants of 
this age, if we except Melancthon, to whom 
Providence had given a mild and modest 
spirit, are thought at this day to have been 
much too bitter and acrimonious, and no 
one more so than Luther himself, who in- 
veighed against his adversaries, as is mani- 
fest, in the coarsest manner and without 
regard to rank or dignity. Yet this fault 
will appear much alleviated, if it be esti- 
mated according to the customs of those 
times and if compared with the ferocity and 
cruelty of his opposers. Is it not allowable 
to designate malignant railers and ferocious 
tyrants, who labour to destroy, and actually 
do destroy with fire and sword, the holy 
souls whom they cannot vanquish in argu- 
ment, by applying to them the epithets 
appropriate to their crimes? 

20. The internal history of the Lutheran 

1 Jerome Weller was born at Freyberg in Meissen, 
was long familiar with Luther at Wittemberg, and died 
the superintendent and inspector of schools in his na- 
tive place, a.d. 1572. He was a practical theologian, 
and left many edifying and enlightened writings, which 
prove him a man of great experience.— Schl. 

* There were two Riviers, both called John ; the one 
was of Westphalia and a famous schoolmaster of his 
times, who taught at Cologne, Zwickau, Annaberg, 
Schneeberg, and Freyberg, and was afterwards coun- 
sellor to Augustus, elector of Saxony, and at last in- 
spector uf schools at Meissen. He died in 1553, and 
left many moral votings in Latin. The other John 
Rmer was of Venice, and lived near the same time; 
but whether he wrote anything on morals I know not. 

Teissier s Eloges des Homme ? Samns , tome i. p. 
153, &e. and Melchior Adamus, Vita Germanor. Philo- 
tophorum , p. SO, &c.— Schl 
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church and of the changes which took place 
in it, if we would render the subject easy 
of comprehension and make the causes of 
events intelligible, must be divided into 
three periods. The first extends from the 
commencement of the Reformation to the 
j death of Luther in 1546. The second 
embraces what occurred between the death 
of Luther and that of Melancthon in 1560. 
The third period contains the remainder of 
the century. In the first period, everything 
among the Lutherans took place according 
i to the will and pleasure of Luther, who, 
being a man of great energy of character, 
and possessing unbounded influence every- 
where, suppressed without difficulty all 
j commotions and disturbances which arose, 
and did not suffer nascent sects to attain 
maturity and acquire strength in his new 
| community. Hence so long as Luther 
lived, the internal state of the church was 
tranquil and peaceful ; and those who were 
disposed to foment divisions had to be quiet, 
or else retire beyond the bounds of the 
church and seek residence elsewhere. 

21. The infancy of the new church was 
disturbed by a set of delirious fanatics who 
turned the world upside down, and who 
imagined that they were moved by a divine 
ifflatus to set up a new kingdom of Christ 
free from all sin. The leaders of this tur- 
bulent and discordant tribe were Thomas 
Munzer, Nicholas Storck, Mark Stiibner, 
and others, partly Germans and partly 
Swiss, who greatly disquieted some parts 
of Europe especially Germany, and raised 
tumults among the ignorant multitude, in 
some places very great, in others less, but 
everywhere formidable. 1 The history of 
these people is very obscure and perplexed, 
for it has not been methodically written, 
nor could it easily be so if one were dis- 
posed to narrate it; because men of this 
sort, of dubious sanctity, and differing 
; variously from each other in opinions, 

! everywhere roamed about ; nor did the 
1 state of the times produce diligent recorders 
i of such tumultuous proceedings. This how- 
ever is certain, that the worst members of 
this motley company constituted that sedi- 
tious band which produced the rustic war 
in Germany, and also that which afterwards 
disturbed Westphalia and settled itself at 
| Munster ; while the more respectable mem- 


i Jo. Baptist Ott has collected much relating to these 
events in his Annales Anabaptist, p. 8, &c. and with 
him may be joined nearly all the historians of the 
Reformation. [The War of the Peasants in 1525 was 
noticed in sec. i. chap. ii. sec. 21. p. 578, &c. above, and 
that of the Anabaptists in Westphalia, a.d. 1533, ibid, 
chap. iii. sec lO.p. 691. The rise of the sect of Men- 
nonites will be considered in the 3d chapter of this 
second part of the present section. — Mm 
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bers, terrified by the miseries and slaughter 
of their companions, joined themselves at 
last to the sect called Mennonites. The 
vigilance, courage, and zeal of Luther 
prevented his community from being rent 
asunder by this sort of people, and kept the 
fickle and credulous populace from being 
deceived and led astray by them, as they 
would undoubtedly have been if he had 
possessed less energy of character. 

22. Andrew Caristadt, a Franconian and 
colleague of Luther, a man neither perverse 
nor unlearned though precipitate, was too 
ready to listen to this sort of men; and 
therefore in the year 1522, while Luther 
was absent, he raised no little commotion 
at Wittemberg, by casting the images out 
of the churches and by other hazardous 
innovations. But Luther suddenly returned, 
and his presence and discourses calmed the 
tumult. Returning now from Wittemberg 
to Orlamund, Caristadt not only opposed 
Luther’s opinions respecting the Lord’s 
Supper, but in many other things also 
showed a mind not averse from fanatical 
sentiments. 2 He was therefore expelled 
from Saxony and went over to the Swiss, 
among whom he taught, first at Zurich and 
then at Basil ; and as long as he lived he 
showed himself inclined to the side of the 
Anabaptists and of the men who made pre- 
tensions to divine visions. 3 This second 


2 See Ldscker’a liistoria Motuum inter Lutheranos 
et Reformatos , p. 1, cap. i,; Gerdes, Vita Carobstadii, 
in his Miscell. Gro'ning. tom. i. p. 1, and most of the 
historians of the Reformation. [See above, p. 575, note 
1. — Mur. 

3 This affirmation of Mosheim needs much to be ! 
modified. In the original it stands thus: •-Dum vixit 
vero Anabaptistarum, hominumque divina visa jactan- 
tium partibus amicum sese ostendit i.e. as long as he 
lived, he shoved himself a friend to the Anabaptists, 
and other enthusiasts who pretended to divine inspira- 
tion. But how could our historian assert this without 
restriction, since it is well known that Caristadt after 
his banishment from Saxony, composed a treatise 
against enthusiasm in general, and against the extrava- 
gant tenets and the violent proceedings of the Anabap- 
tists in particular? Nay, mores this treatise was 
addressed to Luther, who was so affected by it that 
repenting of the unworthy treatment he had given to I 
Caristadt, he pleaded his cause, and obtained from the j 
elector a permission for him to return into Saxony — , 
See Gerdes, Vita Carolostadii , in his Miscell. Groning. j 
After this reconciliation with Luther he composed a ■ 
treatise on the eucliarist, which breathes the most 
amiable spirit of moderation and humility ; and having 
perused the writings of Zuingli. where he saw his 
own sentiments on that subject maintained with the 1 
greatest perspicuity and force of evidence, he repaired 
a second time to Zurich and from thence to Basil, 
where he was admitted to the offices of pastor and pro- 
fessor of divinity, and where, after having lived in the 
exemplary and constant practice of every Christian 
virtue, he died amidst the warmest effusions of piety 
and resignation, on the 25th of December, 1541. All 
this is testified solemnly in a letter of the learned and 
pious Grynoeus of Basil to Pitiscus, chaplain to the 
elector Palatine, and shows how little credit ought to 
be given to the assertions of the ignorant Moreri, or to 
the insinuations of the insidious Bossuet. — Macl. [A 
full life of this extraordinary and eccentric reformer is 
much needed. That by Gerdes. referred to by Mosheim. 
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commotion therefore Luther happily termi- 
nated in a short time. 

23. A man of similar turn of mind was 
Casper Schwenckfeld of Ossigk [or Ossig], a 
Silesian knight, counsellor to the duke of 
Liegnitz, who with Valentine Crautwald, a 
learned man living at the court of Liegnitz, 
saw many deficiencies in Luther’s opinions 
and regulations ; and undoubtedly, if Luther 
and others had not strenuously resisted him, 
he would have produced a schism and a sect 
of considerable magnitude. For he led a 
blameless and upright life, recommended 
and laboured to promote piety among the 
people with peculiar earnestness; and by 
these means so captivated very many even 
learned and discreet men, both among the 
Lutherans and the Zwinglians, that they 
thought it their duty to patronise him and 
to defend him against his opponents. 1 But 
in the year 1528 he was banished by the 
duke both from the court and the coun- 
try, because Zwingli had declared that 
Schwenekfeld’s sentiments respecting the 
rd’s Supper were not different from his 
own. From this time he wandered through 
various provinces and experienced various 
fortunes till his death in 1561. 2 He left a 


little community in his native Silesia, whom 
the papists in our own time ordered to quit 
the country, but whom the king of Prussia 
in the year 1742 permitted to return to 
their former habitations. 3 

24. Schwenckfeld merits the praise of 
good intentions, piety, and zeal for pro- 
moting religion ; but not the praise of dis- 
cretion, sound judgment, and intelligence. 
The good man inclined towards what is 
called fanaticism, and he supposed that he 
was taught by the Spirit of God. From 
Luther and the other professors of the 
Reformed religion he differed principally on 
three points; for I pass over inferences 
from his principles and minor points of 
doctrine. (I.) In regard to the Lord’s 
Supper, he inverted the words of Christ, 
“This is my body,” and would have them 
understood thus: “ My body is this;” that 
is, is such as this bread which is broken and 
eaten; or, it is real food for the soul, 
nourishes, satisfies, delights it. And “my 


is not complete, as it extends only to 1523 ; and the 
fifty-one letters which he has inserted m the fourth 
volume of his Miscellanea Gronmgana or Scrmhim 
Antiq. (p. 291, &c.) from Carlstadtto Spalatin,end at 
the year 1521.^ I have not seen Fussly’s Leoenxges- 
And. Bodenstein oder Carlstadt, Erlang. 1776. Ranke, 
though he touches only incidentally on Carlstadt, sup- 
plies, as usual, additional information taken from his 
works now so rare, as to the extreme views which he 
promulgated at Wittemberg in 1522. Ranke’s Hist, oj 
the Reformation , vol. ii. p. 19, 20, and 24—27. See also 
respecting him, Weismann, Memorabilia Hist. Sacr. 
vol. i. p. 1416, &c ; and respecting his death and the 
Lutheran calumnies thereon, see the new and extended 
edition of Ruchat’s H ist. de la Rqfoi motion de Suisse , 
Nyon, 7 vols. 8vo, vol. v. p. 168, &c R. 

1 ? ues ^ n ' s Centuna I. Epistolarum a Reforma - 
tor. Heloet . Scriptarum, p. 169, 175, 225; Museum 
Heloet. tom. iv. p. 445, &c. 

* Wigand’s Schwencitfeldianismus, Lips. 1586, 4to; 
Schlusselburg’s whole tenth book of his Cata loans 
Hcereticorum, Frankf. 1599, 8vo. But the history of 
Schwenckfeld is most studiously investigated and ac- 
companied with vindications of him, by Arnold, Kir- 
cfien-und Ketzerhistorie , book xvi. chap. xx. p. 720, &c. 

5? ?* &3 £~ 8 5 6 ’ and p * *246 — 1292, ed. Schaffhausen, 
Vi 40 ; and Salig, Geschichte der Augsb . 

Confession, vol. in. book xi. p. 951, &c. [Schwenck- 
feld was born in the year 1490, and was employed in the 
courts of Munsterbergand Liegnitz, and held a canonry 
at Liegnitz. He aided the Reformation in Silesia ; but 
Luther s reformation in his view did not go far enough. 
He not only wished for a stricter church discipline, but 
he also found some fault with certain points of doc- 
Sjjf As y « s the year 1524> he commenced an 
aw? *5? Evangelical church, by his essay on the 
. of the Gospel to carnal security; and the year 
he fought forward his new opinion respect- 
Adding to the epistle of the 
f^^tendent of Liegnitz, Simon Grynaeus, to Abra- 
f Heideiberg (in the Supplem. ad Xnd. 

LHistor. No. 28 of Seckendorfs Histona Lutheran- 
* not mereJ y the duke who banished 
the h Rnm^ff d £ om SUesia ’ but also Ferdinand king of 
*° have ^awn on himself the 
5ff r ®d , of thia lord, chiefly by his opinion concerning 
the euchanst. which he defended in the year 1529 by a 


writing printed at Liegnitz with a preface by Capito. 
From Silesia he retired to Strasburg, where he was 
supported for some time by the preachers Matthew 
Zell and Capito. Afterwards he resided in several im- 
perial cities of Swabia, and died at Ulm in 1561, after 
having obtained many followers in Alsace, the territory 
of Wurtemberg, and other places. His writings were 
at first printed separately, but after his death collec- 
tively at two different times, namely, in 1564, in two 
parts, or 4 vols. fol. and in 1592 in 4 large vols 4io 
The greater part of them were also published in 1566 
fol. under the title of E pi tolar des edltn von Gait 
hochbegnadigten theueren Mannes Caspar Schwenck- 
feld von Ossmg, &c. Besides these he left various 
manuscripts which are in the Wolfenbuttle library, and 
which Salig consulted. One tolerable and devotional 
tract is on the Love of God, and was printed at Am- 
sterdam, 1594, 8vo. — Crautwald was a professor and 
a pastor at Liegnitz, a promoter of the Reformation, 
but who afterwards sided with Schwenckfeld, partici- 
pated in his views of the euchanst, and published 
various writings under the name of Valentine Cratoald. 
Other adherents of Schwenckfeld were Werner, court 
preacher to the duke of Liegnitz, who was displaced in 
1 540, after being sent by the dulse to Wittemberg to be 
better instructed by Luther and Melanethon. He now 
retired to the county of Glatz, where he established a 
school at Rengersdorf, and composed a Catechism and 
a Postille under the name of Siegm. Rengersdorfer. 
The catechism is still regarded by the Schwenckfelders 
as one of their best elementary books, and the postille 
is often used in their religious worship. Besides these, 
in the middle of the following century lived one Daniel 
Frederic, who in 1643 published the secret of self- 
examination. See concerning him Arnold, ubi supra, 
vol. iv. sec. ii. No. 24 — Schl. 

3 On the confessions of the Schwenckfelders, see 
Kdcher’s Biblioth. Theol. Symbolical, p. 457. [Most of 
the Schwenckfelders joined the body after the death of 
Schwenckfeld, when the concealed Protestants in 
Bohemia, the county of Glatz, and Silesia, obtained 
possession of his writings, which were spread abroad m 
great numbers; and they established congregations, 
principally in the territories of Leignitz, Hirsch- 
berg, and Goldberg. But as they were often severely 
persecuted under the Austrian government, especially 
since the year 1718, and were harassed by the Jesuit 
missionaries, hence the greater part of them retired to 
Pennsylvania, where they set up congregations and 
held communion with other fanatical parties. Others 
who remained in the vicinity being invited back, re- 
turned when the country lell under the Prussian 
government. See Baumgarten’s Geschichte der Reli- 
gions- Barteyen, p. 1059, &c Schl 
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blood is this,” namely, like wine which 
refreshes and strengthens the soul. And 
this singular doctrine he said had been 
divinely communicated to him, which alone 
shows how weak his mind and discernment 
were. 1 (II.) In regard to the efficacy of 
the word of G-od, he denied that there is 
efficacy in the external word, as written 
down in the inspired books, to heal, illumi- 
*nate, and regenerate the minds of men. 
This efficacy he ascribed to the internal 
word, which he said was Christ himself. 
But of this internal word he expresses him- 
self in his usual manner, without uniformity 
and clearness; so that it is not easy to 
decide whether he held the same views with 
the Mystics and the Quakers, or differed 
from them. (III.) In regard to the human 
nature of Christ, it displeased him to hear 
the human nature of Christ denominated 
a creature or created existence, in what 
theologians call its state of exaltation ; for 
this language he thought below the dignity 
and majesty of Christ’s human nature, since 
it had become united with the divine nature 
in one person. This opinion appeared to 
resemble what is called the Euty chian doc- 
trine. But Schwenckfeld would not be 
considered a Eutychian, and on the con- 
trary accused those of Nestorianism who 
called the human nature of Christ a crea- 
ture. 

i 

25. As Luther taught that the gospel or 
the doctrine of a salvation procured for 
mankind by Jesus Christ should be incul- 
cated on the people, and censured and 
chastised the papists for confounding tb*» 
aw and the gospel, and for promising men 
salvation by obedience to the law, John 
Agricola, a native of Eisleben and a cele- 
Drated divine of the Lutheran church, 
though an ostentatious and fickle man, 
thence took occasion in the year 1538 to 
teach that the law should he wholly ex- 
cluded from the church, and never be 
taught to the people ; and that the gospel 
alone should be taught, both in the schools 
and from the pulpit. Those who agreed in 
this with Agricola were called Antino- 
mians or enemies of the law. But this 
sect also was suppressed in its very origin 
by the energy and the influence of Luther ; 
and Agricola, through fear of so great a 
man, confessed and renounced his error. 

It is said however that Luther, the lion 
whom he dreaded, being dead, he returned 
to the opinion he had renounced, and drew 
some persons to embrace it. 3 

26. The opinions of the Antinomkns 
were most pernicious, if we may believe 
their adversaries. For they are said to 

acquaintance with their original languages to expound 
the Scriptures correctly. He first learned Greek from 
Crautwald.— 

3 See Sagittarius, Introductio ad Historiam Ecclesiast. 
tom. i. p. 838, &c. ; Bayle, Dictionnaire , art. Islebiens , 
tome ii. p. 1567 [and art. Agricola, tome 1. p. 100]^; 
Schlusselburg, Catalogus Hcereticor. lib. iv. ; Arnold’s 
Kirchen-und Ketzerhistorie , book xvi. chap. xxv. p. 81 3, 

&c. [By the writers of those times he is generally 
called Master Eisleben. He was a pupil of Luther ; 
and in 1530, when the Augsburg Confession was pre- 
sented, he aided Luther in defending it. His character 
was not the best. He was a restless, fiery, contentious 
man, negligent in duty, and more of a courtier than 
was becoming in a minister. He was a rector and 
preacher, and after his dismission read lectures at 
Wittemberg. Perhaps rivalship between the two col* 
leagues. Meiancthon and Agricola, and the desire of 
the latter to obtain the pre-eminence, rather than 
honest zeal for rescuing the truth from perversion, 
occasioned this contest. Agricola thought that Me- 
iancthon, in the articles which he drew up for visitation 
of the churches, had deviated from the sentiments of 
Luther and other reformers ; that he held the use of 
the law under the N. Test, to be indispensable for con- 
version ; and he wrote some propositions in opposition, 
which are printed in Luther’s Works (ed. Altenb. vol. 
vii. p. 310), and bear the title: Positiones inter fratres 
sparsce. Luther confuted them in six discussions, and 
Agricola was now bound to retract, which he did at 
Wittemberg. But on leaving Wittemberg in 1540 and 
■ retiring to Berlin, where he possessed the good-will of 
the electoral prince in a high degree and was employed 
in furthering the Reformation, he did not cease occa- 
; sionally to advance his propositions. Upon occasion 
i of the Interim, he fell into the opposite error of the 
; meritorious nature of good works. Among his aane- 
- rents, James Schenk, superintendent at Freyberg ra 
j Meissen, was the most famous. He was. dismissed in 

3 1538 on account of his Antinomian opinions,, when, 

» appearing to retract, he was called to Leipsic, but 
\ again bringing them forward he was dismissed the 
i second time. See also Walch’s Einleitung m du 
y Streitigkeiten der Eoangetisc. Lath. Kirche. chap, v 
e sec. x. p. 115. — Schl. 

1 — 

i He also discarded infant baptism, though he. did 
not require those baptized in infancy to be rebaptized, 
and therefore differed in this from the Anabaptists. 
Hence Grynseus informs us (in Secliendorf’s Hist. 
Lutheranismi, Supplem. ad Ind. i. No. 28), that in the 
year 1526 infant baptism was nearly done away among 
the Schwenckfelders. — Schl. [The Lutheran writers 
thus tax Schwenckfeld with discarding infant baptism. 
The fact was, he placed no reliance upon any outward 
rites for the salvation of the soul, and was strongly op- 
posed to the prevailing idea that water baptism was 
necessary to the salvation of any one. Baptism in the 
blood of Christ, or spiritual baptism, was everything in 
his estimation. And he deemed it proper, though not 
essential, that this spiritual baptism should precede 
water baptism. See Arnold’s Kirchen-und Ketzer/ns- 
torie , book xvi. chap. xx. sec. xiii. xiv. vol.i. p. 842, &c 
and p. 1271. Neither does Grynseus (in the passage 
in Seckendorf mentioned by Schlegel) intimate that 
Schwenckfeld treated infant baptism with any greater 
neglect or disrespect than he did the Lord’s Supper and 
other external rites. His words are these : “ Eo vero, 
anno 1526, progredi coepit fanaticorum insama, ut ad- 
ministrate sacrae coense aliquandiu plane mtermissa, 
psedobaptismus quoque penitus prope fuerit exterinma- 

tU a’ Likewise in respect to the church he held singular 
, opinions. He regarded it as a visible community ot 
believers only, and therefore held that no hypocrite 
should be tolerated in the Christian church; that an 
absolute purity, not only of the church generally or as 
* a body, but also of the individual members of it, was 
possible, and he therefore wished to restore the ancien 
church discipline in all its vigour. He likewise i taughl 
that all the ministrations of unconverted preacher. 
■ were inefficient, and that the whole efficacy of th 
sacred ministry depended on the gracious state of th 
’ preachers, or on the Spirit and internal word of Got 
residing in them. On the whole, Schwenckfeh 
possessed too little true philosophy to state correct! 
and to substantiate his own views, and too Utti 
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have taught that a person may live as he 
lists, and break the law by sinning at his 
i pleasure, provided he holds to Christ and 
has faith in his merits. But if we consider 
the whole subject with candour, we may 
readily believe that Agricola did not teach 
I such impious and absurd doctrines; though 
he might sometimes utter harsh expressions 
which were liable to misrepresentation and 
perversion. By the law. Agricola under- 
stood the ten commandments of Moses, 
which he supposed were a law enacted 
especially for the Jews and not for Chris- 
tians. The term gospel he used in a 
broad sense, as including not only the doc- 
trine of Christ's merits and of salvation by 
faith, but likewise all that Christ and his 
apostles inculcated respecting holiness of 
life and the duties of men. Removing 
therefore the unsuitable modes of expres- 
sion and tbe integuments of his doctrine, 
he seems to have held merely this — that 
the ten commandments of Moses were 
promulgated especially for the Jews, and 
of course might be neglected and laid 
aside among Christians ; and that it would 
be sufficient to explain distinctly and to 
inculcate on the people what Christ and 
his disciples had taught us in the books of 
the New Testament, respecting both the 
way of salvation and repentance and a holy 
life. Most of the doctors of that age ex- 
press their views with little precision and 
uniformity, and do not give us accurate 
definitions; and hence it often happens 
that they are understood by others dif- 
ferently from their real meaning. 

27. On the death of Luther, in 1546, Philip 
Melancthon became the head and leader of 
the theologians of the Lutheran church. 
He was undoubtedly a great and excellent 
man, but much inferior to Luther in many 
respects, 1 especially in strength of mind, 
fortitude, and influence over others. For 
he was mild and gentle, excessively fond of 
peace and tranquillity, timid, and shrink- 
ing before the resentment or wrath of the 
powerful * in short, one who could secure 
the attachment and love of others, but who 
was not competent to terrify, to repress, 
and hold in awe the authors of disturbance 
and of new opinions. He also dissented 
from Luther on some subjects. For (I.) 
he thought that for the sake of peace 
many things may be given up and be borne 

1 It would certainly be very difficult to point out the 
many respects in which Mosbeim affirms that Luther 
was superior to Melancthon For if the single article 
of courage and firmness be excepted, I know no other 
respect m which Melancthon is not superior, or at least 
equal,, to Luther. He was certainly his equal in piety 
and virtue, and much his superior in learning, judg- 
ment, meekness, and humanity .—Macl. 
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with in the Romish ehuieh, which Luther 
thought could by no means be endured; 
indeed he did not hesitate to admit, that 
the ancient form of church government 
and even the supremacy of the Roman 
pontiff might be retained on certain con- 
ditions, and provided the truth as clearly 
taught in the holy Scriptures could be 
maintained. (IL) He supposed that cei- 
tain opinions maintained by Luther against 
the papists, — for instance, concerning faith 
as the sole ground of justification, the 
necessity of good works in order to salva- 
tion, and the inability of man to convert 
himself to God, — might be softened down 
a little, so as not to give occasion to others 
to mistake, (III.) Though he believed 
with Luther in regard to the Lord’s Supper, 
yet he thought the controversy with the 
Swiss on that subject was not of such mo- 
ment that the parties could not maintain 
brotherly affection; that it would be a 
sufficient provision for peace and concord, 
if the doctrine in regard to the Lord’s 
Supper were stated in ambiguous terms and ' 
phrases, on which each party could put h ; s 
own construction. These opinions he did 
not indeed wholly dissemble and conceal 
during Luther’s lifetime; but he proposed 
them with modesty, and always succumbed 
to Luther, whom he honoured and feared. I 
But when Luther was dead, all that he had 
taught, cautiously and timidly he now 
brought forward much more openly and 
explicitly. And all these things caused 
the Lutheran church, while he stood at the 
head of her theologians, to lose that peace 
which had been enjoyed under Luther, and 
to become in some measure the scene of 
many and fierce contests and commo- 
tions. 

. 28. The commencement of these calami- 
ties was in the year 1548, when Maurice, 
the new elector of Saxony, directed Me- 
lancthon and the divines of Wittemberg 
and Leipsic to assemble at Leipsic, and to 
consider how far the noted Interim which 
Charles Y. would obtrude upon Germany 
might he received. Melancthon, partly 

a i fear of the emperor and partly 
is native mildness and moderation, 
here decided with the concurrence of the 
other divines that in things indifferent (in 
rebus adiaphoris) the will of the emperor 
might he obeyed.* Among things indif- 

2 The paper containing the opinion of Melancthon 
and the other divines respecting things indifferent, or 
the result of their deliberations, is commonly called - 
The Leipsic Interim {Das Leipziger Interim >, and 
was republished by Bieck, in his work entitled. Das ' 
Dreyfache Interim, Leipsic, 1721, 8vo. [This Interim 
is properly an appendage to the result of the diet of 
Leipsic, l>ec. 22, 1548. In it the theologians define 
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which imprudent admission furnished fresh 
matter for controversy. Major bitterly 
complained that his opinion was misrepre- 
i sented by his opponents ; and at last, that 
he might not appear to continue the war 
and disturb the church unreasonably, he 
I gave it up. Yet the dispute was continued 
! and was terminated only by the Formula 
of Concord. 1 

30. From the same source arose what is 
called the Synergistic 2 controversy. The 
Synergists were nearly the same as the 
, Semipelagians; i.e. they were persons who 
| supposed that God is not the sole author 
j of our conversion to him, but that man co- 
j operates with God in the renovation of his 
| own mind. On this subject also Melanc- 
1 thon differed at least in words from Luther ; 
i and in the Leipsic conference he did not 
I hesitate to say that God so draws and 
converts adults, that some agency of their 
wilb accompanies his influences. The 
pupils and friends of Melancthon adopted 
his language. But the strenuous Lutherans 
conceived that this sentiment contravened 
and subverted Luther’s doctrine of the 
servitude of the will, or of man’s impotence 
to regenerate himself and to perform any 
good actions ; and they therefore violently 
assailed the persons whom they denomi- 
nated Synergists. In this contest, the 
principal champions were Yictorin S tri- 
gel. who the most openly and ingeniously 
defended the Melancthonian doctrine, and 
Matthias Flacius, who defended the old 
opinion of Luther. Of these men we shall 
give an account shortly. 3 

1 Schlusselburg, Catalog. Hcereticor lib.vii. ; Arnold’s 

Kvrchen-und Ketzerhistorie , book xvi. chap, xxvii. p. 

822, &c. ; Musseus, Prcelect. in Form. Concord, p. 181, 

&c. ; Grevius, Memoria Jok. Westphali , p. 166, &c. 

[Schlegel here inserts a long note, showing that neither 

Melancthon nor Major maintained justification on the 
ground of merit or of good works, though they held 
good works to be necessary in some sense to a man’s 
salvation. It seems the parties misunderstood each 
other; and that both used very unguarded language, 
which led them into furious conflicts, for which there 

was no sufficient cause. — Mur. 

8 From crvvepyeLa, co-operation. — Mur. 

8 See Schliisselburg, Catalogue Hcereticor. lib. v. ; 
Arnold’s Kirchen-undKetzerhJ $torie,b. xvi. chap, xxviii. 
p. 826, . &c. ; Bayle, Dictionnaire art. Synergistes, 
tome iii. p. 2898 ; Salig, Historie der Augsb. Confession , 
vol. iii. p. 474, 587, 880, &c. ; Musaeus, Prcelect. in 
Formulam Concord, p. 88. [Melancthon in his early 
writings, as well as Luther at first, maintained with 
St. Augustine an irresistible operation of divine grace, 
according to God’s unconditional decrees ; and he so 
taught in the first edition of his Loci Communes . But 
afterwards, in the third and eighteenth articles of the 
altered Augsburg Confession, he taught that for our 
conversion we need only the assistance of God and his 
spirit; and that though weak and hard pressed, we can 
ourselves commence it and effect it. In his Fxamen 
Ordinandonm he maintains, that there are three 
causes of conversion — God, the word of God, and free- 
will; and he seems to ascribe to free- will and to human 
ability an appropriate natural power, though feeble in 
its operation, to bring about conversion. Many of his 
pupils hereupon went still farther , ami especially Vic- 
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31. In the midst of these tumults and 
commotions, the dukes of Saxe- Weimar 
(the sons of that John Frederick whose un- 
successful war with Charles Y. brought on 
him so many evils and the loss of his elec- 
toral dignity) founded and opened a new 
university at Jena. And as the founders 
wished this school to be the seat of the 
true reformed religion of Luther, they 
called to it eminent teachers and theolo- 
gians, who were distinguished for their 
attachment to the genuine theology of 
Luther, and for their hatred of all more mo- 
derate sentiments. And as none was more 
celebrated in this respect that Matthias 
Flacius, a most strenuous adversary of 
Philip Melancthon and of all the Philippists 
or moderate party, he was made professor 
of theology at Jena in the year 1557 
But this turbulent man, whom nature had 
fitted to sow discord and to promote con- 
tention, not only cherished all the old 
controversies with vast zeal but likewise 
stirred up new ones, and so involved the 
divines of Weimar and those of electoral 
Saxony with each other, that the discerning 
were afraid of a permanent secession and 
schism among the Lutherans. 4 And un- 
doubtedly the Lutheran church would have 
been split into two communities, if his 
councils had had the effect intended ; for in 
the year 1559, he advised his lords, the 
dukes of Weimar, to order a confutation of 
all the errors which had been broached 
among the Lutherans, and especially of 
those with which the Melancthonians were 
taxed, to be drawn up, published, and 
annexed to the formulas of faith in their 
territories. But this attempt to rend the 
Lutheran church into opposing parties 
proved abortive, because the other princes 
who were truly Lutheran disapproved of 
the book, and feared it would be the cause 
of greater evils. 5 * * 8 

torin Strigel, one of his most able pupils, distinguished 
himself in this controversy.—- Schl. 

4 See the memorable epistle of Augustus, the prince 
elector, respecting Flacius and his attempts, published 
by Grevius, Memoria Joh. Westphali , p. 393, &c. 

6 See Salig’s Historie der Augsb. Confession, vol. iii. 
p. 476, &c. [A confutation was actually drawn up 
by Strigel, Erhard Schnepf, and a preacher of Jena. 
When it was ready, the theologians of Jena and the 
superintendents of the whole land were called to 
Weimar to examine it. Flacius advised that the writers 
of it should not be admitted into the assembly, urging 
that the theologians would then express their opinions 
more freely, and that the presence of the writers, 
whose opinions might easily be known from the book 
itself, might occasion controversy and disunion. But 
the duke would not follow this advice, and the writers 
were called to the council. There was now a con- 
tinued scene of altercation; for Flacius and others 
found much to censure in the confutation, and the 
writers of it would not allow it to be altered. The 
superintendents next collected together various confu- 
tations, out of which an abstract was afterwards made, 
which being amended by Flacius, Erasmus Sarcarius. 
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32. This extremely contentious man doctrine, and judged it to be nearly allied 
threw the Weimarian church and the uni- to Manichseism. But the high rank of the 
versity of Jena, of which he was a professor, man, his learning, and his reputation, in- 
into commotion, by his attacks upon Vic- duced many and even some very learned 
torin Strigel, his colleague, who was a men, to embrace and eagerly defend his 
pupil and friend* of Melancthon. 1 Strigel cause; among whom, Cyriac Spangenberg, 
taught in many points according to the Christopher Irenseus, and Caelestine, were 
views of Melancthon, and especially he the most celebrated. 2 
denied that the human mind is altogether 34. It is almost impossible to express 
inactive while God moves and draws it to how much this new contest afflicted those 
! repentance. Flacius therefore so success* Lutheran countries in which it raged, and 
fully accused him of Synergism before the how much detriment it brought to the 
court of Weimar, that Strigel was put into Lutheran cause among the papists. For it 
I close custody by order of the prince. From spread also to the churches which had a 
this calamity he delivered himself in 1562, dubious toleration in papal lands, especially 
1 by publishing an exposition of his views, in the Austrian dominions ; and it so excited 
and he was restored to liberty and to his the teachers who were surrounded by papists, 

| office. Yet the contest did not subside that they were regardless of all prudence 
here; because it was thought that he and danger. 3 There are many who think 
I concealed his errors under ambiguous ex- that Flacius fell into this error through 
pressions, rather than renounced them, ignorance of philosophical distinctions and 
, Therefore to escape being involved in new ideas, and that he failed more in propriety 
troubles, he retired from Jena first to of language than in point of fact. But 
j Leipsic and then to Heidelberg where he Flacius himself seems to refute this ; for in 
died, leaving posterity in doubt whether he numerous passages, he declares that he 
1 ought to be classed among the true followers understood well the force of the word sub- 
j of Luther or not. stance, and that he was not ignorant of the 

\ 33. But Flacius stirred up. this contro- consequences of his doctrine. 4 Be this as 

i versy with Strigel greatly to his own inj ury, it may, it is beyond all doubt that unbridled 
j as well as to that of the . whole Lutheran obstinacy was in the man who would rather 
church. For while pursuing his adversary ruin his own fortune and disturb the peace 
intemperately, he fell himself into a senti- of the church, than discard an unsuitable 
ment so monstrous and erroneous that his term and a sentiment made up of con- 
' own friends regarded him as a heretic and tradictions. 

a corrupter of ’true religion. In the year 35. Finally, the well-known mildness of 
1560 there was a formal dispute between Melancthon, which Andrew Osiander con- 
kim arid Strigel at Weimar, respecting the temned, gave rise to those contests which 
natural power of man to regenerate himself the latter in 1549 excited in the Lutheran 
and to do good, which Strigel seemed to church. For if Luther had been alive, 

' exalt too much. In this conference, Strigel, Osiander would doubtless have not dared 
I who was well skilled in philosophy, with a to bring forward and defend his new opi- 
; view to cramp Flacius, asked him whether nions. This arrogant and eccentric man, 
i original sin or the corrupt tendency of the after removing from Nuremberg where he 
human soul was to be classed among sub- had been a pastor, to the university of 
stances or among accidents? Flacius most Konigsberg on account of the Interim, first 
imprudently replied that it should be publicly taught opinions very different from 
reckoned among substances; and thenceforth Luther’s respecting penitence and the divine 
to the end of his life, he maintained the image, and afterwards from the year 1550, 

portentous sentiment that original sin is the — 

verv substance of a man, and with so much a See Schlusselburg’s Catalogm Hcereticor. lib. ii.; 

/ . . .. . 1.1 i t DiffoVo r.ifa nf Vlnpiirt in Carman. Frankf. 1725. 8vo : 


zeal and pertinacity that he would sooner “ & ! 

part with all his honours and privileges than Arnold’s Kirchen-und Ketzerhistorie, b. xvi. chap. xxix. 

with this error The Greatest part of the P- 829 ; Museeus, Protection, in Formulam Concord, p. 
Winn wus error, xue 2 9, &c., Leuckfeld’s History of Spangenberg, in Ger- 

; Lutheran church condemned this r iacian man< 172 s, 4 to. On the dispute at Weimar, see Un- 


l.?M l> \5th I an i cdiot <1 of the duke^S was afterwards (EsterreiA p 23, 29, 32, 34, 43, 64, who treats of the 
admitted into the Car put Doctiina Thuringimm, but Austin Flaeians, soMUmTSeSna 

•froH n o S iS ClbUrS ‘ S ^ " aud»t— 

*See the biographers of Strigel; and, besides the term substance), addressed to Flacius, and the answers 
others 0 a^v^mentioned,°Baylef in Dictionnaire-, of Flacius, P^edby Grevius, in hxs Memona Jok. 
I tome ill p, 1262. Westphah , p. 186, &c. 


29, &c., Leuckfeld’s History of Spangenberg , in Ger- 
man, 1728, 4to. On the dispute at Weimar, see Un- 
schuldige Nachi icJiten, a.d. 1740, p. 383, &c. 
s Raupach’s Zwiefache Zugabe zu dem EvangeliscJi. 
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he did, not hesitate to attempt to correct 
the public opinion of the Lutheran church 
respecting the mode of our obtaining j usti- 
fication before God. Yet it is easier to tell 
what he did not believe than what he did 
believe; for, according to the custom of 
the age, Osiander expressed his views 
neither with clearness nor in a uniform 
manner. Comparing ail that he has said 
it seems to have been his opinion — That 
the man Christ Jesus could not, by his obe- 
dience to the divine law, have merited for 
us righteousness before God, And there- 
fore it cannot be that we can become 
righteous before God, by apprehending 
I with faith and applying to ourselves this 
righteousness of the ^ man Christ Jesus. 
But a man obtains righteousness by that 
1 eternal and essential righteousness which 
^ resides in Christ as God, or in that divine 
nature which was united to the human, 
i And of this divine righteousness, a man 
j becomes partaker by faith. Eor by faith 
Christ dwells in the man, and together with 
Christ also his divine nature ; and this 
righteousness being present in the regene- 
rate, God on account of it regards them as 
righteous, although they are sinners. The 
same divine righteousness of Christ, more- 
over, excites believers to cultivate personal 
righteousness or holiness. The principal 
theologians of the Lutheran church, and 
among them Melancthon especially and his 
J colleagues, impugned this doctrine. Yet 
I Osiander had also great men to support his 
i cause. But after his death [a .d. 1552], the 
: controversy gradually subsided. 1 

j 1 See Schlusselburg’s Cafalogus Hcereticor. lib. vi.; 

| Arnold’s Kirchen-und KetzerJmt . b. xvi chap. xxiv. p. 
i 804, &c.; Hartknoch’s Prewsmche Kirckenhistorie, book 
: ii. chap. ii. p. 309, &c.; Salig’s Historie der Augsb. Con- 
fession, voL ii. p. 922. The opinion of the divines of 
I Wittemberg respecting this controversy, may bo seen 
J I in the Umchuldige Nachnchten , a.d. 1739, p. 141, &c. 
and that of the divines of Copenhagen, in the Danis- 
cken Bibliothek , part vii. p. 150, &c. -where there is a 
long catalogue of the writers on this controversy. Add 
part viii. p. 313, &c. On the arrogance of Osiander, 
see Hirsch’s Nuremberg. Internns-H istorie, p. 44, 59, 
60, &c. [Andrew Osiander, or Hosemann as his name 
was in German, was born at Sunzenhausen in Fran- 
conia, 1498, studied at Leipsic and Altenburg under 
great poverty, and then at Ingolstadt. He possessed 
superior native talents, and became very learned, par- 
ticularly in Hebrew, mathematics, and theology. He 
was eloquent yet proud, self-sufficient, and contentious 
In 1522, he became first preacher in a church at 
Nuremberg, and was there very active and highly re- 
spected, notwithstanding he advanced some singular 
opinions. He supposed the second person in the Trinity 
■ was that image of God after which man was fashioned ; 
that the Son of God would have become incarnate if 
man had not sinned; and that repentance consisted in 
abhorrence of sin and forsaking it, without including 
feith in the Gospel. . He also refused to pronounce the 
general absolution in public worship, which involved 
him m controversy. While at Nuremberg he wrote his 
famous Harmony if the Gospels. The margrave 
Albrecht of Brandenburg had been converted by his 
preaching, and therefore became strongly attached to 
him. Having founded the university of Kdnigsberg in 
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36. His colleague Francis Stancarus, an \ 
Italian and professor of Hebrew at Ko- 

I nigsberg, a turbulent and passionate man, 
in attempting to confute the error of Osi- 
ander respecting the mode of obtaining 
justification before God, fell into another | 
opinion which appeared equally false and 
dangerous. Osiander maintained that the 
man Christ was under obligation to keep, 
the divine law on his own account', and* 
therefore that he could not, by obeying the 1 
law, procure righteousness for others; and 
of course it was not as man, but only as 
God, that Christ expiated the sins of man- 
kind and procured us peace with God. 
Stancarus on the contrary excluded the 
divine nature of Christ from the work of 
redemption and atonement, and maintained 
that the office of a mediator between God 
and men, pertained exclusively to the hu- 
man nature of Christ. Finding himself to 
be odious on account of this doctrine, he 
left Konigsberg and retired first to Ger- 
many and then to Poland, where he died 
in 1574. He likewise excited considerable 
commotion in Poland. 2 

37. All good men friendly to the new | 
church were the more desirous of a termi- j 
nation of so many bitter contests, because j 
it was manifest that the papists turned them 
to their own advantage. But while Me- 

1544, Albrecht placed Osiander at the head of the theo- | 
logical department in 1548. His colleagues disliked ! 
having a ioi’eigner placed above them ; and his bold 
avowal of singular opinions soon gave them occasion 
to break with him. He considered the justification I 
spoken of in the New Testament to be equivalent to 
sanctification, or to be not a forensic act of God acquit- 
ting men from liability to punishment, but a gracious 
operation which conferred personal holiness. And 
m this sense he used the term in his theological 
writings. Legal justification through the imputed 
righteousness of Christ he would denominate redemp- 
tion, and this he supposed always preceded what he 
called justification The mode of justification, in his 
sense of the term, he .supposed to be by the indwelling 
of Christ in the soul producing there a moral change, j 
See Arnold, ubi supra , and Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. 
seit der Reformat . vol. iv. p. 572, &c. — Mur. 

.. 2 See Hartknoch’s Preussische KirchenMstorie , b. 
ii. ch. ii. p. 340, &c.; Schlusselburg’s Catalogue Hce- 
reticor. lib. ix. the whole of it; Bayle, Diets onnaire, 
article Stancarus, tome iii. p. 2649, & c. Before he 
came to Kbnigsberg in 1548, he lived a while among 
the Grisons and the Swiss, and among them he occa- 
sioned disputes ; for he approved of several Lutheran 
sentiments, particularly those respecting the efficacy of | 
the sacraments, which were offensive to the Grisons i 
and the Swiss. See Museum Helaeticum, tom. v. p. | 
484, 490, 491, [and De Porta’s Historia Reformat. Ec~ I 
clesiar. Rceticar, lib. ii. p. 89, 121.— Mur.] On the 1 
commotions he excited in Poland in 1556, see Bullinger, i 
in Fueslin’s Centuria i. Epistolarum , &c. p. 371, 459, ’ 
&c. [Stancarus is said to have contributed to the 
spread of Socinian sentiments in Poland, by maintain- 
ing that it was only the human nature of Christ which 
made the atonement, and by arguing that if the divine 
nature of Christ mediated between God and man, then 
his divine nature must have been inferior to that of 
God. From the first, the Socinians inferred that there , 
was no need of any nature but the human in the Medi- 
ator ; and from the second, they inferred that he could 
not at any rate be equal with God the Father* See 
Bayle, itbi supra , note G — Mur , 
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lancthon, the principal cause of the disputes, 
continued alive, scarcely anything could 
be done to terminate them. But when he 
j died in 1560, something could be attempted 

1 with more safety and better prospects. 
Therefore after other efforts, Augustus 
prince elector of Saxony, and John William 
duke of Weimar, in the year 1568 ordered 
the best theologians of both parties to as- 
semble at Altenburg, and there discuss in 
a friendly manner their principal contro- 
versies ; so that it might better appear in 
what way they could be settled. But the 
warmth of the disputants and other causes, 
prevented any good effects from this con- 
ference. 1 It was therefore thought best to 
try some other method of restoring harmony; 
j and it was resolved that a formula or book 
should be drawn up by wise and moderate 
theologians, in which all those controversies 
should be examined and decided ; and that 
this book, when approved by all the Lutheran 
princes and churches, should be annexed 
to the Symbolical books of the Lutheran 
church. To this great and difficult work, 
James Andrea, a theologian of Tubingen 
j at that time in very high estimation, was 
appointed in the year 1569 by authority of 
his prince the duke of Wiirtemberg, and of 
Julius duke of Brunswick. With these 
| princes, Augustus of Saxony and other 
| princes of the Lutheran communion, con- 
j curred ; and supported by such authority, 
Andrea repeatedly travelled over Germany, 
and consulted with the ministers of the 
courts and with theologians, respecting the 
best method of drawing up the formula so 
that it might secure the assent of all. 

1 38. This business was hastened forward 

, by the rash temerity of Gasper Peucer, the 
son-in-law of Melancthon, a physician and 
professor of physic at Wittemberg, 2 and by 
others, theologians at Wittemberg and at 
Lcipsic, who were pupils of Melancthon. 
For relying on the approbation and coun- 
tenance of George Cracovius, the chancellor 
of Dresden, and of others in the Saxon 
court both civilians and clergymen, they 
endeavoured by various clandestine arts in 
the year 1570 to abolish throughout Saxony 

the doctrine of Luther concerning the holy 
supper, and to introduce in its stead the 
opinion of Calvin respecting both the Lord’s 1 
Supper and the person of Christ. What j 
Melancthon’s final sentiments concerning! 
the eucharist were, appears uncertain ; 3 1 
though it is abundantly proved that he would 
willingly have united the Saxons and the 
Calvinists, but was prevented by his timidity 
from directly attempting such a union. 
His son-in-law, with his associates above 
named, openly assented to [the doctrines of] 
Calvin, as appears from their writings; 
and thus they showed more courage and 
resolution than their father-in-law and pre- 
ceptor, but less prudence. Therefore in the 
year 1571, in a German book entitled The 
Foundation (die Grundfeste ), and after- 
wards by other writings, they explicitly 
declared their dissent [from Luther] re- 
specting the doctrine of the sacred supper 
and the person of Christ; and the more 
readily to accomplish their wishes, they 
introduced into the schools a new Catechism 
drawn up by Petzel, favourable to the doc- 
trine of Calvin. These measures having 
produced commotions and disputes in the 
Lutheran church, Augustus of Saxony or- 
dered his theologians and superintendents 
to assemble at Dresden in 1571, and declare 
their sentiments respecting the sacred sup- 
per. They did so, but deceitfully; and 
returning home, they zealously pursued the 
plan they had formed, and by teaching and 
writing and in other ways, endeavoured to j 
extinguish the old Saxon doctrine concern- 
ing the sacred supper. The prince elector 
Augustus, when fully informed of this pro- 
ject by numerous witnesses, summoned the 
celebrated convention of Torgau in 1574; 
and having clearly learned the views of 
those Crypto-Calvinists as they were gene- 
rally called, he imprisoned and banished 
some of them, and compelled others to 
change their .sentiments. On none of them 
did he animadvert with greater severity than 

3 This is certain, that in his last years Melancthon 
was more inclined towards the doctrine of the Reformed 
respecting the holy supper ; but it is also equally certain 1 
that he did not receive their whole doctrine on this [ 
subject. See his Reflections, in Latin, published by j 
Petzel, Neustadt, 1600, 8vo. Here he writes, one year j 
before his death, in a letter to Dr. Jo. Crato, p. 385, ! 
concerning the supper : Verum est, filium Deum adesse j 
mysterio fit in eo efficacem esse, k at rbv aprov icoiviaviav I 
eivat rov crco/xaTO?, ut Paulus diserte locutus est. Scio ! 
enim, te virum doetum recte cogitare, quid Koivmda. | 
significet. Htec nunc breviter scripsi, nec volo spargi 
in populum. And in p. 390, writing «.o Abraham Har- 
denberg, he cites a passage from Macarius* Homilies , 
which he thus translates : In ecclesia offertur panis et 
vinum antitypon carnis et sanguinis ipsius ; et accipi- 
entes de pane visibili spiritualiter comedunt carnem 
Domini. And he subjoins : Scio te libenter tam vetus 
testimonium lecturum. This letter is dated Feb. 9, 
1560. See also Lbscher’s Historic/, Motuum, vol. ii. p. 
30, and especially p. 39, &c.— SchL 

' i See Sagittarius, Introductw ad Histor. Ecdesiast. 
par. ii. p. IM2. [The subjects discussed were, the 
, Majoristic, Synergistic, and Adiaphoristic contests. 

. The debaters were in part Misnian and in part Thurin- 
gian divines. As all the transactions were in writing, 
the conferences were protracted to a great length ; and 
j on one single expression in the article on justification, 
the discussion lasted five months. — SchL 
a This Peucer, whom Mosheim mentions without 
!.any mark of distinction, was one of the wisest, most 
! amiable, and most learned men who adorned the annals 
f of German literature during this century; as the well- 
known history of his life, and the considerable number 
of his medical, mathematical, moral, and theological 
writings, abundantly testify.— Mad. 
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on Peucer, who had acted a leading part in 
the transaction. He was kept in constant 
and close confinement till the year 1 585 ; 
when, being liberated at the intercession of 
the prince of Anhalt whose daughter Au- 
! ^stus had married, he retired to Zerbst. 1 
| 39. The plans of the Crypto-Calvinists 

I being frustrated, the prince elector and 
those who agreed with him, urged forward 
more anxiously and pressingly the business 
| of the Formula of Concord already men- 
j tioned. 2 After various? consultations there- 
. fore in the year lo76, James Andrea 
especially, in a convention of many divines 
I assembled at Torgau by order of Augustus, 
drew up the treatise which was intended to 
' give peace to the Lutheran church and to 
; guard it against the opinions of the Re- 
formed, ana which from the place received 

1 See Schlusselburg’s Calnintslie Theology , in Ger- 
man. book ii. p! £07, b. iii Pref. and p. 1 — 22, 52, 57, 

j 69, b. iv. p. 246, &c ; Hutter’s Concordia Concors, cap. 

■ i. — viii. ; Arnold’s Kirchen-und Ketzerhist . book xvi 
; chap, xxxii. p. 389—395 ; Lbseher’s Historia Motuum 
, inter LutJieranos et Reform, par. ii. p. 176, par. iii. p. 
j 1, &c. Add, on the other side, Peucer’s Historia Car - 
| cerum et Liberations Divines, published by Petzel, 
I Zurich, 1605, 8vo. [Likewise Kiesling’s Continuation 
of the Historia Motuum, Schwabach, 1770, cap. i. sec. 
ix. x. The Catechism of Petzel was printed at Wit- 
temb. 1571, and entitled, Catechesis contmens Explica- 
tionem Decalogi, Symboli, Orations Bommicce , Boctrmce 
de Pcenitentia et Sacraments. The theologians of Jena 
and Lower Saxony wrote against this catechism. See 
j Walch’s Bibho. Theol. Selecta, tom. l. p. 485. The 
j Crypto-Calvinists defended it the same year in a trea- 
tise entitled, Giundfeste von der Pei son und Mensch - 
I werdung unseres Herrn Jesu Christi wider die neuen 
Mardomten, Samosatener, &c. In reply, the divines of 
Lower Saxony wrote Die wiederbehlte Christliche 
\ gemeine Confession und Etklarung , &c At the con- 
I mention of Dresden, the Consensus Dresdensis, was 
drawn up, through the intervention of the court party 
1 and especially of the court preacher Schiitze or Sagit- 
tarius. It met with the greatest opposition from the 
foreign churches ; and the houses of Brunswick, with 
the duke of Wurtemberg, made strong representations 
against it to the prince elector. Upon this, in 1574, 
followed the Exegesis perspicua Controversies de Ccena 
Domini, in which indeed they sought to keep up an 
appearance of coincidence with our symbolical books : 
but very manifestly took pains to defend the Melanc- 
thonian doetrine concerning the holy supper. The 
electoral prince prompted by so many complaints of 
foreign princes, who were apprehensive the religious 
peace might he assailed by the Catholics under the 
pretence of this contest, at last took measures to check 
the evil. He commanded certain articles to be drawn 
’ U P> by the general adoption of which the religious con- 
I tests might be terminated. These were actually formed 
, m the diet of Torgau, 1574, and may be found in Hut- 
j ter s Concordia Concors , p. 184, See. They were however 
by the foreign theologians to whom they were sent for 
examination, deemed insufficient to remove the con- 
tests. But mild as these first articles were (and they 
must not be confounded with the articles of Torgau of 
15 J 6 )’.y et many hesitated to subscribe them ; and many 
who did subscribe afterwards revoked their subscrip- 
tion,, And now resort was had to those harsh measures 
which never can be justified ; to imprisonments and 
banishments, and to the forcible introduction of certain 
theological statements which were opposed to the 
statements of the Philippists. For Philippists [or 
Melancthonians] is the proper appellation for these 
Crypto-Calvinists ; since they for the most part admit- 
pr . esenee in the eucharist, and questioned 

anly the omnipresence of Christ's human nature 

ochf. 

2 See section 37, above. 


tko name of the Book of Torgau. This 
book after being examined, amended, and 
elucidated by most of the theologians of 
Lutheran Germany, was again submitted 
to certain select divines assembled at Ber- 
gen (an old Benedictine monastery near 
Magdeburg), and when all the suggestions 
from various quarters had been carefully 
weighed, the famous Formula of Concord 
was brought to its perfected state. James " 
Andrea had for assistants at Bergen at 
first Martin Chemnitz and Nicholas Sel- 
necker, and afterwards also Andrew Mus- 
culus, Christopher Corner, and David 
Chytrseus. The Saxons first received this 
new rule of the Lutheran religion by order 
of their prince Augustus ; and the greatest 
part of the Lutheran churches afterwards 
followed their example, some sooner and 
others later. 3 The effect of this celebrated j 


3 The writers on the Formula of Concord are men- 
tioned by Waleh, Introductio ad Libros Symbolicos, lib. 
i cap. vii. p. 707, and by Kocher, Bibliotheca Theologies 
Symbol, p. 188. A catalogue of unpublished documents 
relating to its history is extant in Unschuld. Nachncht. 
a.d. 1573, p. 322. The principal historians of it are 
Hospinian, a Swiss theologian, Concordia Discors; and 
Hutter, Concoi dia Concors ; and by comparing the ac- 
counts of both, it will be easy to discriminate the true 
from the false, and to understand the reasons of what 
took place. [See Balthasar’s Geschichte des Torgschen 
Bucfies nebst andem zur Histone des Concordiens- 
buches gehorigen Nachi ichten, Greifsw. 1741, &c. 4to; 
and Sender's edition of the book of, Torgau from a 
contemporary manuscript document, with a compen- 
dium of the most remarkable parts of that manuscript 
collection, 1760, 8vo. In tracing the history of the 
Formula o£ Concord we should consider the prepara- 
tory events. These were (I.) the Swabian Concord or 
Formula Concordia inter Suevicas et Saxonicas Eccle- 
sias, which was formed in 1574. By the Saxon churches 
must here be understood those of Lower Saxony* and in 
particular the Ecclena Tripolitance , or the churches of 
Hamburg, Lubec, and Luneburg, whose preachers were 
strenuous Lutherans; together with the duchies of 
Brunswick and Luneburg, and the cities of Brunswick, 
and Magdeburg. All these united with the Swabian 
and especially with the Wurtemberg theologians against 
those of electoral Saxony ; and they sent their formula 
to the prince elector of Saxony, in order to show him 
[ that his theologians had departed from the Lutheran 
doctrine, and that he could no longer' be the chief 
director of the affairs of the Protestants. Then fol- 
lowed (II.) the convention at Torgau, in 1574. Next 
followed, by order of Lewis duke of Wurtemberg (III.) 
the convention of Maulbronn in 1576, where the Wur- 
temberg divines Lucas Osiander and Balth. Bidenbaeh, 
with the concurrence of some foreign divines, drew up 
what is called the Formula of Maulbronn*.; in which 
the orthodox ministers of our church state on what 
conditions they would unite with the divines of electo- 
ral Saxony, and recognise them as members of our 
churchy Afterwards came (IV.) the Lichtenberg 
convention in Feb. 1576, in electoral Saxony, at which 
the Formula of Maulbronn was exaniined and pro- ' 
nounced too rigorous. Then followed (V.) the con- 
vention of Torgau in June of the same year, after the 
suspected divines of electoral Saxony were removed. 
Here the Book of Torgau was compiled from the Swa- 
bian Coiicord ' and the Maulbronn Formula , and this 
was the real basis of'that Formula qf Concord which 
was afterwards sent to all the German courts and 
churches to collect suggestions and amendments. After 
the suggestions of the foreign theologians were received, 
m the year 1577 and at the cloister of Bergen, the pro- 
per Formula qf Concord was formed from the Book qf 
Torgau. The principal person concerned in it was 
James Andrea, who was occupied many years in the 
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I Formula , as is well known, was to decide 
, and terminate the many controversies which 
had drawn the Lutherans, especially after 
Luther’s death, into disagreeing parties ; and 
also to exclude from the Lutheran commu- 
nity the opinions of the Reformed respecting 
the Holy Supper and the person of Christ, 
i 40. Yet the book which was to have 
restored harmony among the Lutherans, 
and which actually did so in many places, 
furnished also new ground of discord. In 
the first place the Reformed, and those who 
either favoured the Reformed or at least 
| wished to be at peace with them for the 
sake of the common good, when they per- 
ceived that by this Formula all hope of 
healing the schism was at an end, and that 
the Reformed were entirely excluded from 
all communion with the Lutherans, violently 
attacked an<Lin. bitter terms censured both 
I ih&J&rnfiffa and its authors. Beyond the 
‘^^^pBoSrLds of Germany, the Swiss (of whom 
Rudolph Hospinian was the chief) and the 
Belgians, 1 and in Germany those of the 
Palatinate, 2 of Anhalt, of Baden, and others, 
waged furious war upon the Formula . 
This imposed upon the Lutheran divines, 
and especially upon those of Saxony, the 
disagreeable task of defending it and its 
framers in various treatises. 2, 

41. Even among the Lutherans them- 
I selves, some of the most distinguished 


business, took a number of journeys and showed extra- 
ordinary zeal in the whole affair, yet incurred, many 
reproaches by the ambiguous expressions which he 
employed. Ad by his influence it was that the opi- 
nions <5f the Swabian divines respecting the person of 
Christ, the communication of the attributes [of Christ’s 
divine nature to his human] (communicatio idiomatum), 
and the omnipresence of Christ’s human nature, which 
before had been only private opinions, were received 
into the Formula of Concord as doctrines of the whole 
Lutheran church. With him was joined Nicholas 
Selnecker, a native Frenchman of Herspruck, and at 
that time superintendent at Leipslc, a learned and per- 
severing man, who had endured much persecution from 
the Philippists. The two others who were associated 
with James Andrea were still more learned, and at the 
same time much disposed to peace, namely, Martin 
Chemnitz and David Chytrseus, both pupils of Melanc- 
thon. The first was then superintendent at Brunswick, 
and had few equals in learning and facility in writing. 
He was a venerator of Melancthon, and endeavoured in 
many respects to find out a middle path, and to check 
the violence of Andrew. Hence he and Andrea may be 
considered as the proper composers of the instrument. 
Chytraeus was of Rostock. Musculus and Cdrner were 
of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and were famed for their 
zeal for Luther’s doctrines, yet these had no great con- 
cern with the Book of Torgau. — Schl. 

i Vilier’s Epistola Apologetica Reformatarum in 
Belgio Ecclesiarum ad et contra Auctores Libri Ber- 
gensis died Concordia, with the notes of Renesse, 
republished by Gerdes in his Scrinium Antiquarium , or 
Miscellanea Groningana , tom. i. p. 121, &c. Add 
Unschuld. Nachricht . a.d. 1747, p 9 57, &c. 

* The palsgrave [i.e. the Elector Palatine] Jo. Casi- 
mir, in the year 1577, forthwith called a convention of 
the Reformed at Frankfort for the purpose of repelling 
this Formula. See Alting’s Hist. Eccles. Palatines , sec. 
179, p. 143, &c. 

* See Walch’s Introductio in Libros Symbolicos Lu- 
theranor. lib. i. cap. vii. p. 734, &c. 


churches could not be persuaded either by 
entreaties or arguments to receive the 
Formula , and to add it to their guides in 
doctrinal instruction. It was therefore 
rejected by the Hessians, the Pomeranians, 
the Nurembergers, the Holstenians (through 
the influence of Paul von Eitzen the super- ; 
intendent-general), by the Silesians, the ! 
Danes, the Brunswickers or Julians, and 
others. 4 But all these were not influenced 
by the same motives and arguments. Some 1 
of them, as the Holstenians, were led by 
their high respect and reverence for Me- 
lancthon, to abhor a book in which the 
opinions of so great a man were censured 
and exploded. Others were not only par- 1 
tial to Melancthon, but they also believed 
that some of the sentiments condemned in 
the Formula were nearer the truth than the 
prevailing views. Some were kept from 1 
approving the Formula by their secret 
attachment to the opinions of the Reformed, ' 
and some by the hopes they had indulged 
that the Reformed and the Lutheran 
churches might form an alliance. 6 Some 


4 On the fate of the Formula of Concord in Holstein, 
see Die Domicile Bibliothek, vol. iv. p. 212, &c.; voi. 
v. p. 355; vol. viii. p. 333—468 ; vol. ix. p. 1, &c.; 
Muhlius, Dissert. Histor. Theolog. Dzss. i. de Refor- 
mat. Holsat. p. 10S, &c.; Grevius, Memona Pauli ab 
Eitzen, who however only touches upon this subject. 
The transactions in Denmark relative to the Formula 
and the causes of its rejection may be learned from the 
above-mentioned Damsche Bibliothek, which contains 
numerous documents, vol. iv. p. 222—282 : and from 
Pontoppidan’s Annales Eccles. Danices Diplomat id, 
tom. iii. p. 456, &c.; who also shows (p. 467, &c.) that 
what Von Elswich and others endeavour to make 
doubtful was a real fact, namely, that king Frederick 
II. on receiving a copy of the Formula threw it into the 
fire and burned it. Respecting the rejection of the 
Formula by the Hessians, see the documents m Die 
Danische Bibliothek, vol. vii. p. 273—364, vol. ix. p. 

1 — 87. Add Tielemann’s Fites Theolog or. Marpur- 
gens. p. 99, &e. Respecting the countries of Liegnitz 
and Brieg, see the Unschidd. Nachricht. a.d. 1745, p. 
173, &c. [It cannot be denied that there were faults 
preceding this Formula qf Concord which gave to many 
Lutheran churches a reasonable excuse for procrasti- 
nating or even refusing to subscribe to it. It was pub- 
lished too hastily, and before the suggestions of all the 
churches had been received ; whence many, as, e.g. the 
churches of Pomerania and Holstein, believed that the 
Formula was sent to them only for form’s sake. It was 
thought that the Saxons assumed a power in the whole 
transaction which did not belong to them, and that 
they sought a kind of control over the Lutheran churches 
which no one would in this sense concede to them.— 1 
Schl. 1 

s It was the fact that the Formula qf Concord cut off 
all prospects of a union of our church with the Re- 
formed, and opposed a bar to all attempts at pacifica- 
tion. At that time the points in controversy with the 
Reformed were only two, namely, respecting the doc- 1 
trine of the Supper and the person of Christ. The j 
first pervaded the whole Lutheran church, the second ' 
did not ; for before the Formula of Concord it was only 
the Swabian divines who defended the omnipresence of 
Christ’s human nature, on the ground of a communica- 
tion of attributes Luther never attempted to prove his 
doctrine concerning the supper from the doctrine 
communicatione idiomatum , but solely from the Scrip- 
tures. And if, when Zwingli (who would parry his 
proofs from Scripture) brought him on to the subject of 
the person of Christ, he derived the ubiquity of Christ’s 
human nature from its personal union with the divina 
X x 
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either actually feared or at least pretended 
to fear, that the peace and harmony of the 
Lutheran church might be injured by 
adding a new symbolical book to their old 
ones. And others offered other reasons for 
their dislike of it. 

42. Julius, duke of Brunswick, had been 
a kind of second father of the Formula of 
Concord . and had contributed to the fabri- 
cation of it both by his counsels and by 
liberal expenditures. And when drawn up, 
he had commanded all the ministers of reli- 
gion in his dominions to receive it and to 
subscribe their names to it. But after the 
Formula was published, J ulius changed his 
mind and permitted his divines at Helm- 
stadt, Tilemann Heshusius and the others, 
to oppose it and to exclude it from a place 
among the symbolical books of his territo- 
ries. The principal grounds on which the 
divines of Julius rejected the Formula were: 
(I.) That the printed copy differed in some 
parts from the written Formula , which the 
Brunswiekers had approved. (II.) That 
the doctrine of free-will was incorrectly 
explained in the Formula , and that some 
of the harsh and unsuitable phrases of 
Luther were employed in it. (III.) That 
the ubiquity (as it was then termed) or the 
boundless presence of Christ’s human na- 
ture, which the Lutheran church had never 
adopted as her doctrine, was taught in it. 
Besides these reasons, perhaps other and 
secret ones influenced duke Julius not to 
adopt the Formula . There were various 
negociations with him and his theologians 
to remove these difficulties; and particu- 
larly in the year 1583, a convention of 
theologians from the electoral Palatinate, 
Saxony, Brandenburg, and Brunswick, was 
held at Quedlinburg for the purpose of 
terminating this dissent; but Julius re- 
mained inflexible in his purpose, and wished 
to have the cause of the Formula referred 
to a council of the whole Lutheran church. 1 

43. In Saxony itself, not a few detested 
in their hearts that Formula which they 
subscribed with their hands, holding fast 
the doctrines which they had received from 
Melancthon and his friends. On the death 
of Augustus and the accession of Christian 

I. who from his childhood had been imbued 
with the milder sentiments of Melancthon, 
and is said to have been too friendly to the 
doctrines and institutions of the Swiss, 
these parties again lifted up their heads and 
seemed to be plotting against the Formula 
of Concord , in order to open the way for 
Calvinistic opinions and regulations being 
introduced among the Saxons. And they 
found much support from men of the first 
rank, and especially from Nicholas Crell, 
the prime minister of state. Through their 
influence, first some laws were enacted 
which might prepare the minds of the people 
to acquiesce in the contemplated revolution : 
and then in the year 1591, the formula of 
exorcism as it is called was required to be 
omitted in the administration of baptism. 2 
Moreover, not only was there a new Ger- 
man catechism published, which was favour- 
able to the designs of these patrons of the 
Reformed doctrines, but likewise a new 
edition of the German Bible with the notes 
of Henry Salmuth, adapted to the object in 
contemplation, was prepared in 1591 at 
Dresden. And as violent commotions and 
seditions of the people now broke out 
everywhere, the government animadverted 
severely on those ministers of religion who 

Pfaff, De Actn et Scriptis Ecclesiep Wicrtemberg. p. G2, 
and in hxs Historia Literar. Theolog. par. ii. p. 423. 

On the conference at Quedlinburg and its Acts, see 
also Die Danische Btblioth&k, part vxii. p. 595, &c. 
[The court appears to have been actuated in this matter 
by political considerations. For the objections of the 
theologians to the Formula might admit an answer 

The first objection respecting the discrepance between 
the printed and the written copies of the Formula was 
founded on fact. There really were words and phrases 
interpolated in some of the statements which were not 
in the written copy. The other party did not deny the 
fact, but said they were minute things and not altei’a- 
tions of the doctrine, but merely changes in the phra- 
seology introduced for the sake of perspicuity. And 
this was actually true. Mosheim once compared the 
subscribed copy with the printed ; and as he asserted, 
the doctrine in both was the same. So that if they had 
been disposed, they might easily have compromised this 
point. So also the two other points were not so very 
important. The Helmstadt theologians would not con- 
cede the ubiquity ; yet they held it possible that Christ, 
as man, should be in various places at the same time. - 
Now, how far is one who concedes this from believing 
the ubiquity? The grand difficulty was this;— The 
electoral Saxons had in the whole business assumed too 
much to themselves, and had acted as lawgivers to the 
church. It was perceived that if this matter was al- 
lowed to pass thus, the elector of Saxony would perso- 
nate the pope, and his principal clergy the cardinals, 
and they would in future prescribe laws to the whole. 
Lutheran church. They resolved therefore to maintain 
against the Saxons their right to think for themselves* 
in matters of religion, and show that they conceded to 
Saxony the direction of religious affairs only unaer 
certain restrictions — Schl. 
s See Kraft’s Geschichte der Exorcism i» p. 401, &c. 

nature, yet he never maintained that the man Christ 
was always and everywhere present, but merely that he 
could be present wherever the execution of his media- 
torial office and the fulfilment of his promises required, 
and of course at the celebration of the Holy Supper. 
A nd in this the theologians of Upper and Lower Saxony 
followed him. But the theologians of Swabia and 
Alsace maintained an absolute omnipresence ; and their 
statements were transferred to the Formula of Concord 
! (yet so that the other opinion was not explicitly ex- 
cluded), and thus were made articles of faith (just as 
the doctrine of election by grace was previously a pri- 
• vate opinion of Galvin, and was transformed by the 
Synod of Dort into an article of faith to all who re- 
ceived the decrees of that synod). Thus the points of 
controversy between us and the Reformed were in- 
creased by 1 the Formula of Concord . They were also 
rendered more virulent, because we censured and con- 
demned as heretical a church which hitherto wished to 
be a sister to us. — SchL 

1 See Hutter’s Concordia Concors, cap. xlv, p. 1051; 
Rehtmeyer's Braunschweig Kv chenhistorie, vol. ixi, 
chap, viu sec. i. p. 483, and the writers mentioned by 
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opposed the designs of the court. But the 
sudden death of Christian, which took place 

1 this very year, frustrated all these maehi- 
1 nations. The theologians by whom the 
business had been principally managed 
were, after the death of the elector, pun- 
ished with imprisonment and exile; and 
Crell, the prime director of it, received in 
.1601 the fruit of his temerity, by being 
brought to a capital punishment. 1 
i 44. At the end of the century, Samuel 
Huber, a Swiss of Berne, indiscreetly awa- 
kened a new controversy at Wittemberg 
where he taught theology. Fired with 
hatred of the Calvinistic doctrine of abso- 
lute decrees, he maintained that the whole 
human race were from eternity elected of 
God to salvation ; and he accused his col- 
I leagues, together with all the divines of the 
| Lutheran church, of being Calvinists, be- 
j caus §^4key taught that those only are 
"Elected whom God foresaw would die in 
faith. Learned men are at this day agreed 
that Huber swerved from the common Lu- 
theran doctrine in words rather than in 
meaning ; for what the Lutherans maintain 
respecting the love of God as embracing 
the whole human race, and excluding no 
one absolutely from eternal salvation, this 
he would explain in a new manner and in 
new phraseology. But this age, having 
learned from numerous examples that new 
phraseology and new modes of explaining 
doctrines produced as lasting and as perni- 
cious disturbance as new errors, urged Hu- 
ber to adopt the old and universal method 
of teaching, in preference to his own. And 
when he declared that he could not do so, 
and his patrons here and there threatened 
to produce disturbance, he was compelled 
to relinquish his office and go into exile. 

45. That the controversies here recounted 
and others of less magnitude were very iu- 
jurious to the public interests of the church 
founded by Luther, no one who is well in- 
formed in the history of those times will 

deny. 3 The method also of discussing and 
terminating controversies in that age, if 
estimated according to the modern views of 
good men, contained much that was incon- 
sistent with equity, moderation, and charity. 
And while they are unjust who indiscrimi- 
nately load with reproaches the authors of 
those evils, and boldly pronounce them des* 
titute of all reason and all virtue, those are 
still more unjust who cast all the blame on 
the victors, and pronounce the vanquished 
to be saints and deserving of a better fate. 
That men recently led out of the thickest 
darkness into the light should not at once 
discern and distinguish all objects, as they 
are able to do who have long been in the 
light, is not at all strange. "Besides, that | 
was an unpolished age, and one which not 
only tolerated but applauded many things 
in morals and in the modes of living, acting, i 
and contending, which modern times, im- 
proved by experience and education, disap- 
prove and reject. But with what views 
and intentions the individuals contended, 
whether they acted maliciously or ingenu- 
ously and in good faith, belongs not to us 
to decide, but to Him who knoweth the 
hearts of men. 

46 : The theologians among the Lutherans 
who illustrated the various branches of sa- 
cred learning form a very long list. Besides 
Luther and Melancthon, who excelled all 
the jest in genius and learning, the more 
distinguished were, Jerome Weller, Mar- 
tin Chemnitz, John Brentius, Matthias 
Flacius, Urban Kegius, George Major, 
Nicholas Amsdorf, Erasmus Sareerius, John 
Matthesius, John Wigan d, Francis Lam- 
bert, James Andrea, David Chy trams, 

! Nicholas Selnecker, Martin Bucer, Paul 
Fagius, Casper Cruciger,Yictorin Strigelius, 
Cyriac Spangenberg, Matthew Judex, 
Tilemann Heshusius, Joachim Westphal, 
John iEpinus, Andrew O&iander, and many 
others. 4 

3 The English reader will see some excellent obser- 
vations on these deplorable controversies and their sad 
results to German Protestantism, in one of the early 
works of Dr. Pusey, since so celebrated. I allude to his 
Historical Inquiry into the Theology of Germany , 
Loud. 1828, p. 9, &c. On the controversies themselves, 
see Weismann, Memorabilia Hist. Sac. vol. i. p. 1520, 
&C.—R. 

4 For an account of these, Melchior Adamus, Vitce 
Theologorum, the Historical and Literary [and Biogra- 
phical ^ Dictionaries , Du Pin’s Btbliotheque des Auteurs 
sbpares de la Communion de V Eglise Romaine , and 
others, may be consulted. The lives of many of them 
have been separately written with care in our age ; e. s. 
the life of Hieronymus Weller by Laemmel, ot Flacius 
by Ritter, of Heshusius and Spangenberg by Leuekfeld, 
of Fagius by Feuerlinn, of Chytrseus by Schutze, of West 
phal by Grevius, of Bucer by Verporten, of iEpinus by 
Grevius, &c. [See also notices of these minoi Luthe- 
ran divines in the first volume of Weismann’s Memora- 
bilia Hist. Sac. firom p. 1429, ike. There is a recent 
life of Francis Lambert by Baum of Strasburg, 1840, 
12mo. — R. 

1 See Arnold’s Kirchen-und Ketzerh istori e, part ii 
took xvi. ch. xxxii. p. 863, and the writers mentioned 
by Engelcken, Diss. de Nic. Crellio , ejusque Suppltcio , 
Rostoch, 1724. 

* The writers on this controversy are mentioned by 
Pfaff, Introductio tn Histor. Literar. Theolog. par. ii. 
lib. iii. p. 431, &c. [See, in particular, Arnold’s Kir- 
chen-und Ketxerhistorie, book xvi. ch. xxx. vol i. p. 
952, &c. It must * not be supposed by the incautious 
reader that Huber believed in the final salvation of all 
men. He used the words decree and election as equi- 
valent to gracious invitation. This he supposed in the 
eternal counsels of God extended to all men equally, 
and without distinction. But to make their calling 
and election sure, they must repent and believe; which 
he supposed the greater part of mankind will not do, 
$md of course will be damned to all eternity. This he 
expressly stated in the confession of his faith which he 
published in 1 59 5. See Arnold, ubi supra, p. 953, and 
Schroeckh, Kirchengesch . seit der Reform, vol. iv. p. 
664. — Mur. • 
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CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF THE REFORMED CHURCH. 

3 . The church which chooses to be called 
the Reformed or the Evangelical Reformed 
church, and which was formerly by its oppo- 
nents called the Zwinglian or the Calvinistic 
church, and is now by manjr called the 
Calvinistic Reformed, 1 differs in character 
from nearly all others. For all other 
churches stand united by the bond of a 
common system of doctrine and discipline ; 
but this is not the case with the Reformed 
church. It neither maintains one system 
of faith, for it has many creeds differing 
considerably in some points; nor does it 
adopt the same modes and forms of wor- 
ship ; nor has it everywhere the same con- 
stitution and government. . Of course, this 
church does not require of its ministers that 
they should all hold and teach the same 
things, but allows very many points of 
doctrine and those of no little consequence 
to be variously stated and explained, pro- 
vided the great first principles of religion 
and piety remain inviolate. This church 
may therefore be cilled a great community, 
comprising various kinds of churches, which 
the moderation of all in tolerating each 
other's differences keeps from splitting into 
various sects. 2 * * * * * 


1 In England and America the term Reformed is 
commonly applied to all the different sects which in 
this century separated from the Romish church ; and 
the term Protestant is used with the same latitude. But 
the Lutheran writers use the term Reformed to denote 
all the larger sects except their own which separated 
from the Romish church during this century. In this 

sense Mosheira here uses it. It would have been more 
accurate however had he said the Reformed churches ; 

for the sect3 he includes do not pretend to be one 

church or one ecclesiastical body. They are and they 

profess to be as distinct from each other as any or all 

of them are from the Lutheran church. See the fol- 

lowing note. — Mur. ' 

8 These observations are designed to give the Luthe- 
ran church an air of unity, which is not to be found in 
the Reformed. But there is a real fallacy in this spe- 
cious representation of things. The Reformed church, 
when considered in the true extent of the term Re- 
formed, comprehends all those religious communities 
which separated themselves from the church of Rome, 
and m this sense includes the Lutheran church as well 
as the others. And even when this epithet is used in 
opposition to the community founded by Luther, it re- 
presents not a single church, as the Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, or Independent, hut rather a collection of 
churches ; which, though they be invisibly united by a 
belief and profession of the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, yet frequent separate places of worship, 
and have each a visible centre of external union pecu- 
liar to themselves, which is formed by certain peculi- 
arities in their respective rules of public worship and 
ecclesiastical government. An attentive examination 
of the discipline, polity, and worship of the churches of 
England, Scotland, Holland, and Switzerland [as well 
as of those of France, Ireland, and North America], 
will set this matter m the clearest light. The first of 
these churches, being governed by bishops and not ad- 
mitting the validity of Presbyterian ordination, differs 
from the other three more than any one of these differs 
from the other. There are however peculiarities of go- 


2. This was not tbe original character of 
the Reformed church, but it was thrown 
into this state by tbe force of circumstances. 
The Swiss with whom it originated, and 
especially John Calvin who was its second 
founder, spared no pains to bring all tbe 
congregations which united with them to 
adopt the same forms of faith and practice 
and the same mode of government; and 
while they looked upon the Lutherans as 
brethren who were in error, they were not 
disposed to grant indulgence and impunity 
themselves, nor were they willing their as- 
sociates should grant it, to those who openly 
favoured tbe Lutheran views of the Lord’s 
Supper, the person of Christ, predestination, 
and the kindred subjects. 8 But when fierce 
contests arose in Britain, both respecting 
the form of church government and re- 
specting rites and some other subjects, 
between what were called the Episcopalians 
and the Puritans, it seemed to be necessary 
to expand the arms of the church, and to 
reckon among genuine brethren those who 
might deviate from the opinions and the 
regulations of the Genevans. And after 


vernment and worship which distinguish the church 
of Holland from that of Scotland. The institution of 
deacons, the use of forms for the celebration of the 
sacraments, an ordinary form of prayer, the observation 
of the festivals of Christmas, Easter, Ascension Day, 
and Whitsuntide, are established in the Dutch church ; 
and it is well known that the church of Scotland differs 
from it in these respects. But after all, to what does 
the pretended uniformity among the Lutherans amount ? 
are not some of the Lutheran churches governed by 
bishops, while others are ruled by elders? It shall 
moreover be shown in its proper place, that even in 
point of doctrine the Lutheran churches are not so very 
remarkable for their uniformity. — Macl. 

s This sentence, in connexion with what follows, 
seems to charge the Reformed of this century with ex- 
communicating the Lutherans as heretics, or with 
refusing to have any Christian fellowship with them 
so long as they retained their peculiar opinions. 
Veniam tamen et impunitatem nec ipsi dabant, nee a 
suis [sociis— R.] dari volebant illis, &c. But on what 
grounds can Mosheim assert this ? That the Reformed 
would not give up their own belief nor admit that the 
Lutherans were free from all error, is certain. But 
that they refused all communion with their Lutheran 
brethren, is I believe the direct opposite of the truth. 
In the conference at Marpurg in 1529, of which some 
notice is given above, p. 576, 7, note 5, and p. 581, 
the Reformed divines begged tbe Lutherans to allow 
them mutually to regard each other as brethren, not- 
withstanding their difference in opinion as to the 
eucharist. But Luther absolutely refused. See the 
statements of Melancthon, Bucer, and others, quoted 
by Hospinian, Histona, Sacramentaria , par. ii. p. 131, 
133, 135, 136. So also Calvin in the year 1546 ex- 
pressly declared, that the Lutherans and the Reformed 
ought not to separate from each other, and to call each 
other heretics, on account of the difference between 
them in regard to the real presence. See Hospinian, 
ubi supra , p. 311. And in the year 1631, the subject 
came before the Reformed National Synod of France 
at Lyons; and they decided explicitly that their 
churches might consistently admit open and avowed 
Lutherans to enjoy the privileges of members in their 
respective bodies. See Aymon, Synodes Nationaux ties 
Egl. Ref. de France, tome ii. p. 500, &c. in Schroeckh’S 
Kirchengesch. seit der Reform, vol. v. p. 194. See also 
cent, xvii sec. ii. part ii. chap. i. sec. 4, below. — Mur. 
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the Synod of Dort, much greater modera- 
tion ensued. For although the opinions of 
the Arminians were rejected and condemned, 
they found their way into the minds of great 
numbers. The English church, in the time 
of Charles I. publicly renounced the opi- 
nions of Calvin respecting the divine de- 
crees; 1 and studied entire conformity with 
the opinions and practices of the first ages 
of Christianity. Some German churches 
dared not publicly give their entire assent 
to the Genevan views, lest they should be 
declared to have cut themselves off from 
the privileges of the Augsburg Confession. 
Finally, the French exiles who had long 
been accustomed to milder views, and had 
philosophised in the free manner of their 
countrymen, having become dispersed over 
the whole Reformed world, by their elo- 
quence and their talents allured many to 
^imit^te-them. Ail these and some other 
‘circumstances have gradually instilled such 
a spirit of gentleness and patience, that at 
the present day ail, except those who either 
adhere to the Roman pontiff or fiercely de- 
fend the errors of the Socinians, Anabap- 
tists, or Quakers, can hold their place among 
the members of the Reformed church. This 
has taken place contrary to the wishes and 
against the opposition of many ; but they 
are far inferior in numbers and influence 
to the others, who suppose there are but 
few things necessary to be believed in order 
to salvation, who allow many doctrines to 
be variously explained, and who wish to 
extend.the Reformed church as widely as 
possible. 2 * 

3. The founder of the Reformed church 
was Ulric Zwingli, a Swiss, an acute man 
and a lover of truth. 8 He not only wished 

i Many members of the church of England, with 

archbishop Laud at their head, did indeed propagate 

the doctrines of Arminius both in their pulpits and in 
their writings. But it is not accurate to say that the 

Church of England renounced publicly in that reign 

the opinions of Calvin. See this matter farther dis- 

cussed in the note, century xvii. sec. ii. part ii. chap. ii. 

sec. 20, — Mad. 

8 There has never yet been published a full and 
accurate History of the Reformed church. Abraham 
Scultetus would have given us one down to his time, 
in his Jnnales Emngelii Renomti } but only a very 
small part of that work has been preserved. Theodore 
Hase, who projected Annales Ecdesice Reformates , 
was cut off by a premature death. James Basnage’s 
famous work, which was last published, Rotterdam, 
1725, 2 vols. 4to, entitled, Histoire de la Religion des 
Eglises Reformees , is not a history of this church, but 
merely shows that the peculiar doctrines of the Re- 
formed church are not novel, but very ancient, and 
have been held in all ages of the church. Maimbourg’s 
Histoire du Calvinirme is filled with innumerable errors, 
and written with the pen of partiality. [This want is 
not yet supplied, nor likely to be so. The separate 
histories which have appeared of the several Reformed 
jchurches seem to have superseded the necessity for a 
general history of the Reformed, as distinct from the 
Lutheran body. — R. 

8 See above, sec. i. History of the Refomation, p. 
571, &c. 


to have many things suppressed in the 
public worship and in the churches which 
Luther thought might be borne with, 
images for instance, altars, candles, the 
formula of exorcism, the private [auricu- 
lar] confession of sins, &c. and prescribed 
the most simple forms of worship, but he 
likewise taught on some points of doctrine, 
in particular respecting the Lord’s Supper, 
very differently from Luther. And those 
who laboured with him in banishing the 
popish superstitions among the Swiss, ap- 
proved of these singular opinions of Zwin- 
gli.. From these men all the churches of 
Switzerland which separated from the 
Romish communion received those opi- 
nions. From Switzerland, by the preach- 
ings and writings of his pupils and friends, 
the same tenets spread «among the neigh- 
bouring nations. Thus the Reformed 
church of which Zwingli was the parent 
was at first small and of limited extent, 
but by degrees became an extensive 
body. 

4. The principal cause of the separation 
of the Lutherans from the Swiss was 
Zwingli’s doctrine concerning the Lord’s 
Supper. While Luther maintained that 
the body and blood of Christ are truly, 
though in an inexplicable manner, present 
in the Holy Supper, and are presented along 
with the bread and wine in that ordinance, 
Zwingli held on the contrary that the 
bread and wine are only signs and symbols 
of the absent body and blood of Christ ; 
and he so taught in his public writings 
from the year 1524 onward. 4 The next 
year, John (Ecolampadius, a theologian of j 
Basil and one of the most learned men of 
that age, did the same thing. 5 * * Both were 
opposed by Luther and his friends, and 
especially by the Swabians, with great 
firmness and resolution. Philip, the land- 
grave of Hesse, fearing much injury to the 
incipient cause of the Protestants from 
these contests, endeavoured to put an end I 
to them by a conference held at Marpurg j 
in the year 1529, between Zwingli, Luther, | 
and some others. But he could obtain , 
only a truce, not a peace. Luther and i 
Zwingli came to an agreement on many ! 
points ; but the controversy respecting the j 

4 Yet before that year Zwingli had so believed and S 
taught in private. See Gerdes, Hutona Evangelii 
Renomti , tom. i. Append, p. 228 [and Zwingli’s own 
letters in the recent collection by Sch niter, part i. p. 
258. The student should by all means read with atten- 
tion the admirable exposition of the difference between 
the views of Zwingli and Luther on this subject, which 
Ranke has given in his Hist, of the Reformation, vol. 
iii. p. 88-99. — R. 

5 See Fueslin, Cent. i. Epist. Theol. Reformatorum , 
p. 31, 35, 44, 49, &c. [See also above, sec. i. chap, ii* 
p. 577, and note — Mur. 
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I ord’s Sapper was left for Providence and listed his Confession of Faith respecting 
^ to heai" the Lord's Supper m direct opposition to , 

5 " Zwingli had bat just settled his church, the opinions of the Swiss, the Zurichers ( 
when in tSe year 1530 he fell in a battle in the following year publ.cly defended | 
of the Zurichers with the Roman Catholic their cause against him ; and by these . 
Swiss, the defenders of the old religion, movements all the efforts of the pacihcators 
He marched out to this war, not for the were rendered nugatory. , 

purpose of fitting but for the sake of 6. The blessed death by which Luther 

encouraoino- and comforting the soldiers, was removed m lo46 seemed to dispel^ 

though °he° went armed according to the this cloud, and again to inspire the hope 
customs of his country. 2 After his death, that a compromise s might take i place. Tor 
certain good and moderate men among Melancthon and his friends and disciples 
the Lutherans, especially Martin Bucer, so eagerly desired to have the Lutherans 
laboured with all zeal and diligence by and Zwmglians unite, that he did not 

exhortations, explanations, and perhaps refuse even a dissembled peace, and was 

also by shrouding the opinions of both ready to turn every way to accomplish it. 
parties in ambiguous language, to bring On the other side, John Calvin, a . nati e 
about a compromise of some sort. 3 That of Noyon m France and a teacher at 
those who undertook this difficult task had Geneva, a man venerated even by his 
< good intentions and designs, no one who enemies for his genius, learning, eloquence, 
is himself honest and candid will call in and other endowments, and moreover the | 
question: but whether they took the right friend of Melancthon, tempered the offen- | 
and proper method to accomplish their sive opinion of Zwineli, and endeavoured 
object is less clear. In Switzerland some to prevail upon the Swiss, and especially 
commotions resulted from these movements the Zurichers among whom his influence 
of Bucer. For some refused to give up was very great, to adopt his views, lie 
the opinion of Zwingli, while others em- rejected indeed the idea of the actual pre- 
braced the modified views of Bucer. 4 But sence of the body and blood of Christ in 
these commotions had no influence to bring the Holy Supper ; but he supposed a certain 
about a peace with Luther. Yet out of divine influence from Christ accompanied 
Switzerland, and among the theologians the bread and wine, to those who received 
of Upper Germany who had inclined to them with full faith and an honest heart; 
the side of the Swiss, Bucer’s efforts to and to render this doctrine the more 
settle the controversy had such effect, that acceptable, he expressed it m nearly the 
in the year 1536 they sent a deputation same phraseology in which Luther expressed 
to Wittemberg and connected themselves his doctrine. 8 For it was the common 
with Luther, abandoning the Swiss. 5 The error of all who assumed the office of paci- 
Swiss he could not persuade to do so ; yet ficators in this contest, or who attempted 
for some years afterwards the prospect of to restore harmony, that thejr endeavoured 
an agreement was not absolutely desperate, rather to produce agreement in words than 
But in the year 1544, when Luther pub- in sentiment. But Melancthon, though 
extremely desirous of peace, neither had 

* Ruchat, Htstoire de la Reformation de la Suisse, fortitude enough Openly to engage in this 
tome i. passim, tome ii. livr. vi. p. 463, &c ; Hottinger’s perilous enterprise, nor would hlS Opposers 

P c£ * allow him tranquillity enough after the 
Hi. p. 55 , &c cap. vi. p. 143 , &e. ; Fueslin’s Reytrdge death of Luther to collect himself and 
zur Schweitzer Reformation, vol. . iv. p. 120, &c. [and ^ eo .J n the arduous business. Besides, the 
above, p. 577, note, and p. 581. — Mur. o . ,.,1 -iv . , ♦ , , 

* Those of our church who formerly reproached contention which had been intermitted was 
Zwingli and the Reformed church with this death ren ewed in 1552 by Joachim Westphal, a 

did not consider the customs of the Swiss nation m . TT„-,v„i n , +'U«r> of+cm 

that age. For all the Swiss, when summoned to de- pastor at Hamburg, than Whom, alter 
fend their country, were at that time obliged to march, Flacius, there was no more strenuous Vlll- 
and not even the religious teachers and ministers were y . » oontlment*! nf T.nthfvr For 

excused, And in the very battle in which Zwingli fell dicator Of the sentiments Of iiUtlier. £ or 

there fell likewise a doctor of Bern, Hieronymus Pon- to the Mutual Consent Of Genevans ana 

i. a I,....!:.*. ‘Vhonl 


tanus. See Fueslin’s Centuria Epistolar. Theol. Re- 
form. p. 84, &c. 

s See Verpoorten’s Comment, de Martino Bucer o et 


* Lbscher, ubi supra, par. ii. lib. ii. cap. iv. p. 241, | 


ejus Sententiu de Ccena Domini, sec. ix, p* 23, &c. &c. [This Confession is a different work from j 
Coburg, 1709, 8vo; Lbscher’s Eistona Motuum, par. Luther's large Confession published in the year 1523. 


I. lib. ii, cap. i. p. 181, and par. ii. lib. Hi. cap. ii. — Mur. 


See Fueslin’s Centuria i. Epistolar, Theol. p. 162, book vii. chap. iii. p 1075. 


Salig’s Historie der Augsburg. Confession, vol. ii. 


170, 181, 182, 190, 192, 215. 


8 The English reader will see a clear and succinct | 


5 Ldscher, ubi supra, cap. ii. p. 205 *, Ruchat, His- statement of the Lutheran, Zwinglian, and Calvinism. 
ioire dela Reformation de la Suisse, tome v. p. 535, &c. ; views on the presence of Christ in his Supper, in 
Hottinger’s Helvet . Kirchen. vol. iii. book vi. p. 702, Hill’s Lectures on Dioinity, ed. of 1825, vol, iii. p. 330, 
frc. [Seep. 588, above, note.— M ur. &c — R. 
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Zurichers in regard to the Doctrine of the 
Sacrament , he opposed a book written in 
the caustic style of Luther, entitled, A 
Farrago of Confused and Discordant Opi- 
nions respecting the Sacred Supper , collected 
from the Books of the Sucramentarians ; 
in which he bitterly taxed the Reformed 
with their disagreements on the doctrine of 
the Supper, and most earnestly contended 
for the opinion of Luther. In a style no 
less harsh, Calvin first replied to him ; and 
soon after, some joining Westphal and 
others joining Calvin, the parties became 
insensibly excited, and the contest raging 
even worse than before, no human power 
seemed adequate to check it. 1 

7. To these controversies an immense 
accession was afterwards made by the 
contest respecting the decrees of God in 
relation to the eternal salvation of men, 
which originated with John Calvin, and 
’ which stirred up many abstruse and diffi- 
cult questions. The first teachers among 
the Swiss were so far from the views of 
those who hold that God by his supreme 
and absolute sovereignty appointed some 
to everlasting joy and others to everlasting 
pain, from all eternity, and without any 
regard had to their condition and conduct, 
that they seemed not far removed from the 
sentiments of the .Pelagians ; nor with 
Zwingli did they hesitate to promise heaven 
to all who lived according to right rea- 
son. 3 But Calvin, differing widely from 
them, supposed that God by his sovereign 
pleasure assigns to mankind their future 
condition, and that his absolute decree is 
the only cause both of the eternal felicity 
and the eternal misery of all men. 3 And 
this opinion was in a short time propagated 
by his writings and his pupils throughout 

* Loscher’s Historia Motuum , par. ii. lib. iii. cap. 
viii. p« 83, &c. ; Jo. M oiler’ 3 Cimbria Literata , tom. 
Iii. p. 642, &c. ; Grevius, Memoria Joachimi Westphah , 
p. 62, 106, &c. 

2 See this demonstrated by many proofs in Dailies 
Apologia pro Duabus Ecclesiai um Gallicarum Synodic 
idverms Frider Spimhemium , par. iv. p. 946; Turretin, 
Epistolu ad Antutitem Cantuanensem, printed in the 
Bibliotheque Geimawque , tome xiii. p. 92; Simon, 
Bibliotheque Critique , under the fictitious name of 
Saniore, tome iii. chap, xxviii. p. 292, 298 ; the author 
of the French notes to the Formula Consensus Heine- 
tica , p. 52, &c. The very learned Gerdes indeed in his 
MisceU. Groning. tom. ii. p. 476, 477, seems to teach 
the contrary, namely, that Calvin held the same 
opinions as the first teachers among the Swiss. But 
he may be refuted by what he himself adduces concern- 
ing the disturbances in Switzerland produced by Cal- 
vin’s opinions. 

3 This statement appears quite too strong. Neither 
Calvin nor Augustine, nor any other distinguished 
teacher of the divine decrees in ancient times, main- 
tained that God’s “ absolute decree is the only cause of 
eternal felicity and eternal misery.” On the contrary, 
they maintained that the sinfulness of men is the sole 
cause of their eternal misery. Neither did they sup- 
pose that the righteous are saved without any acts or 
agency of their own. — Mur . 


the whole body of the Reformed ; nay, 
was added to the public doctrines of the 
church iu some regions. The Italian, Je- 
rome Zanchius, who was devoted to the 
views of Calvin, first excited this baneful 
controversy at Strasburg, in the year 1560 ; 
and it soon grew to such a height in the 
hands of various persons, that It may be 
questioned whether this or the former con- 
troversy respecting the Lord’s Supper con- 
tributed most to exasperate feelings and to 
confirm the schism [between the Lutherans 
and the Reformed]. 4 

8. The only prospect remaining to the 
Helvetians of these animosities being 
calmed and these great contests subsid- 
ing, depended on the Saxons, the pupils 
and followers of Melancthon, who after 
his death, as it was well known, laboured 
to find out some means of reconciliation. 
But being destitute of a prudent leader, 
who could avail himself of favourable op- 
portunities, they applied remedies to the 
apparently fatal wound which rendered it 
absolutely incurable. For while, as has 
been stated, they endeavoured by means of 
certain publications to corrupt the public 
teachers and the youth, or at least to induce 
them to tolerate the opinions of the Swiss, 
they drew ruin upon themselves and their 
project, and gave occasion for the formation 
of the noted Formula of Concord, which 
condemned the doctrines of the Reformed 
respecting the Sacred Supper and the per- 
son of Christ. And this document, being 
received by the greatest part of the 
Lutherans among their rules of faith, was 
an insurmountable obstacle to all efforts of 
the pacificators. 

9. Thus far we have attended to the 
origin, causes, and progress of the schism 
which separated the Reformed from the 
Lutherans. We must next look into the 
internal state, the history, and the growth 
of the Reformed church. The history of the 
Reformed body during this century may 
be divided into two periods; of which the 
first extends from the year 1519, when 
Zwingli began to form a church separate 
from the Romish community, to the time 
when John Calvin settled at Geneva and j ’ 
obtained an absolute ascendancy among the 
Reformed. The latter period embraces j 
the remainder of the century. In the ! 
first period, the church (which afterwards ; 
assumed the title of Reformed in imitation 
of their neighbours the French, who dis- 
tinguished themselves from the Roman 

4 See L'dscher’s Historia Motuum , par. iii. lib. v. ' 
cap. ii. p. 27, &c. cap. x. p. 227 ; Salig’s Histone der j 
I Augsburg, Confession , vol. i. book ii. chap. xiii. p. 
i 441 Ac. 
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1 Catholics by this title) was of no great 
extent, being almost confined to Switzer- 
land. Some small states indeed in the 
adjacent countries of Swabia and Alsace, 
as Sfcrasburg and a few others, adhered to 
the side of the Swiss ; 1 but these in the 
year 1536 by the influence of Bucer aban- 
doned the Swiss, reverted back to the Saxon 
community, and became reconciled with 
Luther. The other churches which re- 
volted from the Romish pontiff had either 
embraced openly the sentiments of Luther, 
or were composed of persons of diverse senti- 
ments, who may be considered as of neither 
party. And within these narrow limits 
the church collected by the efforts of 
Zwingli would perhaps have remained 
stationary, had not John Calvin arisen. 
For as the Swiss are contented with their 
own country and not solicitous to extend 
their empire, so they seemed not anxious 
for the extension of their church. 8 

10. In this first age of the Reformed 
church nothing separated it from the 
Lutheran save the controversy respecting 
the Lord’s Supper; out of which arose 
another respecting the person of Jesus 
Christ, but the Lutheran church never 
engaged in this latter controversy as a 
body. For when the Swabian divines, in 
their disputes with the Swiss, drew an 
argument in proof of the real presence of 
the body and blood of Christ in the Sacred 
Supper from the doctrine of the commu- 
nication of the divine attributes (omnipre- 
sence in particular) to the human nature 
of Christ, in consequence of the hypostatic 
union, 3 the Swiss, to meet this argument, 
denied the communication of the divine 
properties to the human nature of Christ, 
and opposed in particular the omnipresence 
of the man Christ. Hence originated the 
very perplexing controversy respecting the 
communication of attributes, and the ubi- 
quity, as the Swiss termed it, which produced 
so many books and subtle disquisitions and 
so many mutual criminations. During this 
period the Swiss in general followed the 
opinion of Zwingli respecting the Lord’s 
Supper, which differed from that of Calvin. 
For this father of the Swiss church believed 
that the bread and wine only represent the 
body and blood of Christ, or are signs and 
emblems of the blessings procured for the 
human race by the death of Christ; and 
therefore that Christians derived no other 
benefit from coming to the Lord’s Supper 
than that of meditation on the merits of 

1 Among these states, besides Strasburg where Wolf- 
gang Fabricius, Capito, and Martin Bucer were entirely 
on Zwingh’s side, were the following : Reutlingen, 
where the pastor Conrad Herman was of Zwingli’s 
opinion; Ulm, where the preacher Conrad Somius, 
and Constance, where Ambrose Blaurer adhered to 
Bucer ; Augsburg, where Martin Cellarius and Wolf- 
gang Musculus adhered to the Reformed religion ; 
Memmingen and Lindau, which with Strasburg and 
Constance at first refused to subscribe to the Augsburg 
Confession, and presented a separate one called Tetra- 
politana, (that of the four cities). But all these were 
persuaded by Bucer to subscribe to the Augsburg Con- 
fession, and to accept the Wittemberg agreement. In 
Strasburg, especially, the Reformed lost all public 
offices after the contests of Zanchius with John Mar- 
bach, John Sturm, and John Pappus ; and their com- 
munity at last fell to the ground. See Loscher’s 
Eistoria Motimm, tom. ii. p. 283, See . — Schl. 

2 Mosheim is still blinded by his theory of the unity 
of the Reformed church, on which remarks were made 

1 ii\ notes 1 and 2, page 658. He seems moreover in 
this section to represent what he calls the Reformed 
church as being originally a little schismatic body of 
Helvetians, headed by Zwingli and a few other obsti- 
nate men whose influence did not extend far, while 
the mass of those who forsook the Romish church 
were disposed to follow after Luther. This schismatic 
body, he represents, was also long held in check by the 
Lutherans, and several portions of it had been actually 
reclaimed, when John Calvin arose, infused into it 
'■ome new errors, and spread it far and wide in many 
countries.^ Such is the view given by Mosheim. But 
the truth Is, that while the Reformation was going on 
'simultaneously in most countries of Europe under 
different leaders, all actuated by a similar zeal for 
detecting and exposing the errors of the Romish 
church, when the popish doctrine of transubstantiation 
came under their review, it was generally seen to be 
absurd and untenable. But when Luther's attention 
was called to this subject by some of his associates 
who were in advance of him on this point, he could 
see no objection to admitting the real or bodily presence 
or Christ m the eueharist; and he would therefore 
tolerate no other change in this doctrine but the sub- 
stitution of ponsubstantiation instead of transubstan- 
tiation. This led to bitter contention, and to actual 
schism among the Reformers. Luther would hold no 
fellowship those who denied the real presence ; and 

so great was his influence and authority, that he 
actually arrested the progress of reformation at this 
of the countries of Germany. But in 
all other countries, with the exception of Sweden and 
Denmark, he could not arrest it. Hence the Swiss, the 
t* reach, the Belgians, the English, and the Scotch, 

severally set up their reformed national churches, all 
independent of each other and actually differing in 
several minor points, yet all with one voice discarding 
both the popish and the Lutheran doctrine concerning 
the eueharist. As for John Calvin, he was at the head 
of only a portion of the Swiss church, but he possessed 
such talents and wisdom as procured him an influence 
among all Protestants, greater than that of any other 
man then on the stage. Yet he did little directly to 
extend the Reformation into other countries. He 
rather enlightened the communities already reformed, 
and brought them to greater uniformity in doctrine 
and discipline. Indeed most of the national churches 
except the Lutheran embraced substantially his doctri- 
nal views. Even the Lutherans began to make advances 
towards them, when opposition was raised by the 
strenuous adherents to Luther’s creed; and after violent 
internal commotions, the Lutheran church succeeded 
in purging itself of nearly every vestige of Calvinism. 

— Mur. 

s Especially Brentius and James Andrea ; the former 
in his Sententia de Libello Bullingei i, Tubingen, 1561, 1 
4to, and still more largely in his book, Dh Personali 
Unione, et de Divina Majestate Chrhti ; as also in his 
Recognitio Doctrines de Vera Majestate Christi, Tiibin- | 
gen, 1564, 4to, and Andrea in his Asset tio de Persona , 
et Unione , 1565, 4to. Also in the Conference of Maul- 1 
bronn in 1564, this subject was much discussed, and 1 
the Tubingen divines published in 1565 their Declaratio 
et Confessw Majestatis Christi. Christopher, duke of 
Wiirtemberg, sent this production of his divines to 
Augustus, the elector of Saxony, and requested him to 
get the opinion of his divines respecting it. But these 
found much to set aside in this doctrine, which they 
regarded as novel and dangerous. See Hutter’s Con* 
coidia Concors, p. 49, &c. 61, &c Schl. 
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Christ, or as the patrons of this sentiment 
used to express themselves, the Lord’s 
Supper is nothing but a memorial of 
Christ. 1 Martin Bucer for the sake of peace 
laboured to correct and amend this doctrine 
of the Holy Supper and to make it appear 
more like, nay actually allied, to that of 
Luther. But the remembrance of Zwingli 
was too fresh to allow the Swiss to be drawn 
off from his opinion. 

II. The Reformed church assumed an 
entirely new aspect when John Calvin in 
the year 1541 returned to Geneva, from 
which he had been driven, and obtained not 
only the direction of the new Genevan 
church 2 but vast influence in the republic. 
He was of Noyon in France, and a man 
with whom few of his age will bear any 
comparison for patient industry, resolution, 
hatred of the Roman superstition, eloquence, 
and genius. Possessing a most capacious 

* mind, he endeavoured not only to establish 
and bless his beloved Geneva with the best 
regulations and institutions, but also, to 
make it the mother and the focus of light 
and influence to the whole Reformed church 
for its enlargement and extension, just as 
Wittemberg was to the Lutheran commu- 
nity; in short, his aim was to shape the 
entire Reformed church after the model and 
pattern of that of Geneva. This was truly 
a great undertaking and one not unworthy 
of a great mind, and it was an undertaking 
no small part of which he actually accom- 
plished by his perseverance and untiring 
zeal. In the first place therefore by his 
writings, his epistles, and other means, he 
induced very many persons of rank and 
fortune to emigrate from France, Italy, 
and other countries, and to settle at Geneva ; 
and others in great numbers took journeys 
to Geneva merely to see and hear so great 
a man. In the next place he persuaded the 
senate of Geneva, in 1558, to establish a 
college at Geneva, in which he and his col- 
league Theodore Beza, and other men of 
*reat erudition and high reputation were 
the teachers. This new college acquired 
in a short time so much distinction and 

1 That this was Zwingli’s real opinion respecting the 
Sacred Supper is demonstrated by numerous proofs in. 
the Museum Helveticum, tom. i. p. 485, &c. 490 ; tom. 
iii. p. 631. X will adduce only one short sentence from 
his book JDe Baptismo, in his Opp. tom. ii. p. 85 : 
« Crnna Dominica non aliud, quam commemoratioms 
nomen meretur.'* Compare, in various places, Fueslin's 
Centuria Bpistolar. Theol. p. 255, 262, &c. [See above, 
p. 588, note. — Mur. 

% Calvin was in fact superintendent at Geneva, for 
he presided till his death over the body of the clergy, 

■ and in the Consistory or ecclesiastical judicatory. But 
when dying he proved that it was dangerous to commit 

* to one man perpetually an office of so much authority. 

See Spon’s Histoire de Geneve, tome ii. P- 111. And 

therefore after him the Genevan church had no stand- 
ing president. 


glory in consequence of its teachers, that 
students eagerly repaired to it in great 
numbers from England, Scotland, France, 
Italy, and Germany, in pursuit of sacred as 
well as secular learning. By means of these 
bis pupils, Calvin enlarged everywhere the 
Reformed church, and recommended and 
propagated his own sentiments in more than 
one nation of Europe. He died in 1564, 
but his institutions continued vigorous after 
his decease ; and the college of Geneva in 
particular flourished under Theodore Beza 
no less than under Calvin himself. 3 

s The wise and vigorous conduct of Calvin in the 
church and in the republic of Geneva is elucidated, with 
many documents never before published, by the learned 
men who republished with enlargements Spon's Histoire 
de Geneve, 1730, 4to and 8vo. See tome ii. p. 87, &c. 
p. 100, &c. and other passages. [Senebier, in his Hist. 
Litter . de Geneve , tome i p. 74, gives the names of the 
editors of this new edition of Spon. They were Jean 
Antoine Gautier and Firmin Abauzit — i2.j [Calvin 
was not the first reformer of Geneva, but Wm. Farell, 
a zealous clergyman of Dauphind, who preached the 
Gospel with acceptance there as early as the year 1532, 
but was driven from the city by the instigation of the 
bishop. His successor, Anthony Froment, met the 
same fate. But as the internal state of the city became 
changed, and the council which had hitherto been on 
the side of the bishop abandoned him, and he left the 
city in 1533, the two preachers were recalled, and they, 
in connexion with a third, Peter Viret, gathered a 
numerous church in Geneva? so that in the year 1535 
the Reformation was supported by the council. Yet 
the full organisation and establishment of the church 
was the work of John Calvin. He was born in the year 
1509, and in his studies connected law with theology, 
studying the former at the command of his father and 
the latter from his own choice ; and from Melchior 
Volmar, a German and professor of Greek at Bourges, 
he acquired a knowledge of the evangelical doctrines. 
After the death of his father he devoted himself wholly 
to theology, and publicly professed the Reformed doc- 
trine, which he spread in France with all diligence. 
His name soon became known in Switzerland as well as 
France ; and Farell and Viret besought him, as he was 
travelling through Geneva, to remain there and aid them 
in setting up the new church. But in the year i 538, great 
dissension arose in Geneva ; and Calvin and his assis- 
tant Farell severely inveighed from the pulpit against 
the conduct of the council, who resolved to introduce 
the ceremonies agreed on at Berne, in the ordinances of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and to reject those 
which these ministers wished to have adopted ; and the 
consequence was that Calvin and Farell were banished 
from the republic. Calvin now spent a considerable 
time as a preacher and a professor at Strasburg, where 
he lived in great intimacy with Bucer and Capito, and 
with them very strenuously defended the cause of the 
Protestants in Germany both orally and in his writings. 
But in the year 1541, at the repeated and pressing invi- 
tations of the Genevans he returned to them again, and 
there officiated with great perseverance, zeal, prudence, 
and disinterestedness, to his death in the year 1564. 
His great talents and virtues were shaded by the love of 
control, by a want of tenderness, and by passionate 
rigour against the erring. His works have been pub- 
lished in nine volumes, folio ; among which his Insti- 
tutes of the Christian religion and his exegetical 
writings are most valued. — Schl. [His life was written 
by Beza, and is prefixed to his Letters. See also 
Middleton’s Evangelical Biogutphy , vol. i. p. 1, &c.; 
Waterman’s Memoirs of J. Calvin, Hartford, 1813, 8vc; 
Beza’s Life of Calvin , translated by Fr. Sibson, with ' 
copious notes by an American editor, Philad. 1836, 
12mo; and Bayle’s Dictionary, art. Calvin.— Mur. 
[The fullest and most satisfactory life o£ Calvin, indeed 
the only one worthy of the subject which has yet ap- 
peared, is by a German Protestant minister, Paul 
Henry, entitled Das Leben J . Calvins , d. giossen 
Beformators, &c. 3 vols. Hamb. 1835-44. A translation 
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12. The theology taught by Zwingli was 
altered by Calvin principally in three 
respects. (I.) Zwingli assigned to civil 
rulers full and absolute power in regard to 
religious matters, and — what many censure 
him for — subjected the ministers of religion 
entirely to their authority. 1 He moreover 
did not object to a gradation of offices among 
religious teachers, nor to a standing superior 
over the ministers of parishes. 2 Rut Calvin 
circumscribed the power of the magistrate 
in matters of religion within narrow limits 5 
and maintained that the church ought to be 
free and independent, and to govern itself 
by means of bodies of presbyters, synods, 
or conventions of presbyters in the man- 
ner of the ancient church 5 yet leaving to 
the magistrate the protection of the church 
and an external care over it ; in short, he 
introduced at Geneva, and he endeavoured 
to introduce throughout the Reformed 
church, that form of church government 
which is called Presbyterian ; for he did not 
allow of bishops and grades of rank among 
ministers, but maintained that (Jure divino) 
by divine appointment they ought all to be 
on a level or be equals. He therefore 
established at Geneva a judicatory or con- 
sistory composed of ruling elders or lay 
presbyters and teaching elders, and he as- 
signed to them great power. He also 
established conventions or synods; and in 
these consistories and synods he caused laws 
to be enacted relating to religious matters. 
He also among other things reinstated the 
ancient discipline, by which offenders were 
excluded from the church. All these things 
were effected with the consent of the greater 
part of the senate. (II.) To facilitate a 
pacification with the Lutherans, he substi- 
tuted in place of the Zwinglian doctrine 
concerning the Lord’s Supper, another doc- 
trine in appearance more like that of Luther, 
indeed not greatly differing from it. For 
while Zwingli admitted only a symbolical 
presence of the body and blood of Christ in 
the Sacred Supper, and promised no other 
benefit from its celebration than the calling 

of this elaborate work into English is advertised from two 
quarters in this country. There has also been recently 
published by M. Audin, the Romanist biographer of 
Luther and of Leo X. a life of Calvin, entitled Histoire 
de la Vie, des Outrages, et des Doctrines de Calnin , 
Paris, 2 vols. 8vo, 1841. He gives in the end of the 
Introduction an ample list of the Protestant and Ro- 
manist authorities which he had used. Mackenzie’s 
Life (f Calnin is a very meagre compilation, and Scott’s 
Calom and the Swiss Reformation is merely an abridg- 
ment of that portion of his Continuation of Milner, — It. 

1 This is by no means a correct representation of 
Zwingli’s views, but there is not room here for showing 
how far it ought to be qualified. It will be enough to 
refer to the passage on this subject from one of his 
works, quoted by Scott in his Continuation of Milner's 
Church History , vol. iii p. 32, note; and Hess’s Life of 
Ulrich Zwingle , translated by Lucy Aikin, p. 159, &c. 
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to mind the death of Christ and the blessings 
procured by that death, Calvin admitted a 
sort of spiritual presence — that is, he held 
that the regenerate, in the exercise of faith, 
do become united in a certain way to the 
man Christ, and from this union receive an 
increase of spiritual life. And as he used 
the phraseology of Luther on this subject, 
and acknowledged among other things that 
divine grace was conferred and sealed by 
the Sacred Supper, he was thought by many 
to believe in what is called impanat’on, or 
to agree very nearly with Luther. 2 Ac- 
cording to Zwingli’s opinion, all Christians 
whatsoever, whether regenerate or in their 
sins, can be partakers of the body and blood 
of Christ; but according to Calvin none 
can, except the regenerate and the holy. 
(III.) The celebrated doctrine of an abso- 
lute decree of God respecting the salvation 
of men, which was unknown to Zwingli, was 
inculcated by Calvin; that is, he taught 


s See Fueslin’s Centur. i. Epist. Theol. tom. i. p. 255> 
260, 262, 263, &c. ; Lettres de Cabin a M. Jac. de 
Falaise, published a few years since at Amsterdam, p. 
84, 85. Calvin himself wrote to Bucer (in Fueslin, ubi 
supra, p. 263) that he approved of his sentiment. 
Perhaps he received his own opinion from Bucer. See 
Bossuet’s Histoire des Variations des F.ghses Protes - 
tantes, tomen. p. 8, &c. p. 14, 19; Courayer’s Examen 
des Defeats des ThBologtens, tome n. p. 72, &c. who 
endeavours to show that Calvin’s sentiments respecting 
the Lord’s Supper were nearly the same as those of the 
Roman Catholics. But he is in general very obscure 
on the subject, and does not express himself uniformly, 
so that it is difficult to ascertain his real opinion [The 
term Impanation (which signifies here the presence of 
Christ’s body in the eucharist in or with the bread there 
exhibited) amounts to what is called Consubstantiation. 

It was a modification of the monstrous doctijne of 
Transubstantiation first invented by some of the dis- 
ciples of Berenger, who had not a mind to break all 
measures with the church of Rome, and was afterwards 
adopted by Luther and his followers, who in reality 
made sad work of it. For in order to give it some faint 
air of possibility and to maintain it as well as they 
could, they fell into a wretched scholastic jargon about 
the nature of substances, subsistences, attributes, pro- 
perties, and accidents, which did infinite mischief to 
the true and sublime science of Gospel theology, whose 
beautiful simplicity it was adapted to destroy. The 
very same perplexity and darkness, the same quibbling, 
sophistical and unintelligible logic which reigned in 
the attempts of the Roman Catholics to defend the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, were visible in the 
controversial writings of the Lutherans in behalf of 
Consubstantiation or Impanation. The latter had, 
indeed, one absurdity less to maintain ; but being obliged 
to assert, in opposition to intuitive evidence and un- | 
changeable truth, that the same body can be in many | 
places at the same time, they were consequently obliged i 
to have recourse to the darkest and most intricate j 
jargon of the schools. The modern Lutherans are ; 
grown somewhat wiser in this respect ; at least they 1 j 
seem less zealous than their ancestors about the tenet in 
question.— Macl. [The Lutherans of the present day 
wisely reject the opinion of Luther and the doctrine of 
their symbolical books. Thus Bretschneider writes, j 
in 1819 ( Entivickelung, Sea p. 715): “The modern sys- i 
tematic divines either change — as do Zeeharia, Rein- \ 
hard, Storr— the prsesentia realis of the body and blood 
of Christ into a preesentia operativa, a presence of i 
Christ, not in substance but in operation ; or they deny 
altogether— with Henke, Eckermann, De Wette, Weg- 
scheider— the presence of the celestial body of Christ in 
the sense maintained by the ancients.” — Mur. 
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that God had no other ground for his 
electing some persons from all eternity to 
everlasting life, and appointing others to 
everlasting punishments, except his own 
pleasure or his most free and sovereign 
will. 

13. The first of these three doctrines 
neither Calvin nor his disciples could per- 
suade all the Reformed churches to adopt ; 
for instance, the Germans, the English, 
or even the Swiss ; yet he persuaded the 
French, the Dutch, the Scotch, and some 
others. The Swiss would by no means 
allow the form of church government esta- 
blished by Zwingli, and the prerogatives of 
the magistrates in matters of religion, to be 
changed. And on the two otfier points 
there was very warm debate in Switzerland 
for a long time. For the inhabitants of 
Zurich, Berne, &c. were utterly averse to 
parting with the doctrine they had learned 
from Zwingli respecting the Sacred Supper. 1 
Nor were they easily persuaded to admit 
the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination 
among the doctrines of the church. 3 Yet 
by the perseverance, the high reputation, 
and the prudence of Calvin, after very 
warm altercations, a reconciliation between 
him and the Swiss was effected, first in re- 
gard to the Lord’s Supper in 1549 and 1554, 
and afterwards in regard to predestination. 3 
After this, his pupils were so successful as 
gradually to bring nearly the whole Re- 
formed church to embrace his new opinions ; 
to which event his own writings contributed 
not a little. 4 

1*4. Let us next survey the countries in 
which the Reformed religion as shaped by 
Calvin obtained a fixed and permanent 
residence. Among the German princes, 
Frederick III. elector Palatine, in the year 
1560 substituted followers of Calvin’s doc- 
trines in place of the Lutheran teachers 
whom he removed, and ordered his subjects 
to receive the rites and opinions of the 
Genevans. 5 His successor Lewis in the 
year 1576 rescinded the acts of his father, 


and restored the Lutheran doctrine to its 
former dignity and authority. But this fell ! 
again on the accession of J ohn Casimir to j 
the government of the Palatine countries j 
in 1583; for he had gone over to the side ! 
of the Reformed with his deceased father® j 
Frederick III. and it was necessary again to ! 
give Calvinism the pre-eminence. 7 From 
that time onward, the Palatine church 
held the second rank among the Reformed 
churches, and it possessed such influence 
over the others, that the institutes of reli- 
gion composed for its use by Zechariah 
Ur sinus, and denominated the Heidelberg 
Catechism, were received nearly throughout 
the whole body. 8 In the republic of Bre- 
men, Albert Hardenberg, a friend of Me- 
lancthon, in the year 1556 first attempted 
to propagate the Calvinistic doctrine re- 
specting the Lord’s Supper. And although 
his attempt for the present was unsuccessful 
and he was expelled the city, yet it was 
impossible to withhold the people of Bremen 
from uniting with the Reformed church 
towards the close of the century. 9 In what 
manner other portions of the German popu- 
lation were gradually brought to relish the 
doctrines of Calvin, must be learned from 
those who undertake to write a full history 
of Christianity. 

15. The first among the French who 
abandoned the Romish religion are com- 
monly called Lutherans, by the writers of 
those times ; and from this name and some 
other circumstances, the inference has been 
drawn, that they were all believers in 
Luther’s doctrines and averse from those of 
the Swiss. 10 To me they appear to have 


6 Tn the original it is not father, but brother, which is 
a manifest error of the press. For John Casimir was 
not the brother of Frederick III but his son.— SchL 

7 Alting, ubi supra, p. 223, 245; Ldscher, ubi supta, 
par. iii. lib. vi. p. 234 ; but especially Struve’s Pfalzische 
Kir chenhi stone, wno has learnedly treated of these 
events, p. 110, &c. 

“On the Heidelberg or Palatine Catechism and Con- 
fession, see Kocher’s Bibliotheca Theol. Symbohcce , p. 
503 and 308 [and especially his Catechetical History oj 
the Reformed Churches , in which he treats particularly 
of the history of the Heidelberg Catechism, Jena, 1750, 
8 vo . — SchL [This excellent catechism may be found 
in Latin in the collections of the symbolical books of 
the Reformed church ; and in English, in a pamphlet 
entitled Corpus Disciplines , or the Discipline oj the 
Dutch Churches in England Lond. 1645. It was on 
the model of this work that the Westminster divines 
framed the Shorter Catechism of the Presbyterian 
churches in Britain-— R 

® Salig, ubi supra , part iii. hook x. chap. v. p. 715, 
and chap. vi. p. 776, &c.; LSscher, ubi supra , par ii. 
lib. iv. cap. v. p. 134, and par. iii. lib. vi. cap. vii. p. 
276; Gerdes, Historia Reformatwnis, tom. iii. p. 157 
[and especially his Historia Mutuum Ecclesiastical 
in Civitate Bremensi ah anno 1547 ad an. 1561, tem- 
pore Alberti Hardenbei gii Suscitatorum, ex Authentic^ 
Monument is, Groningen, 1756, 4to; also reprinted in 
his Scrmium Antiquar, sen Miscell. Groning.. tom. v. 
par. i. See also the Brem-und Verdische Bibhothek , 
vol. iii. part iii. No. 5 . — SchL 
10 See Loscher’s Historia Motuum, par. ii. cap. vi, p. 


i See Fueslin’s Centuria i. EpnU Theol. p. 264 ; 
Museum Helvet. tom. i. p. 490 ; tom. v. p. 479, 483, 
490; tom. ii. p. 79, &o. 

* See Museum Helveticum, tom. ii. p. 105, 107, 117 ; 
Gerdes, Miscell. Groning. tom. ii. p. 476, 477. I omit 
the common writers, as Kuchat, Hottinger, &c. 

3 See the Consensus Genev. et Tigunnor. in Calvin’s 
Opuscula , p. 754, &c. 

4 Jablonski, in his Epistolce ad Leibnitium , published 
by Kepp, p. 24, 25, 41, contends that there is no longer 
any one among the Reformed who maintains Zwingli's 
opinion respecting the Lord’^s Supper. But it is certain 
there are many such ; and at the present day his opi- 
nion has in a sense revived in England, in Switzerland, 
and in other countries. 

3 Alting’s Historia Eccles. Palatina, in Mieg’s Mo- 
nument a Palatma , tom. i. p. 223, &c.; Ldscher, His- 
toria Motuum, par. ii. lib. iv. cap. iv. p. 125; Salig’s 
Historie der Augsburg . Confession , vol. iii. book ix. chap. 
v. p. 433, &c. 
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been a mixed company of various sorts of 
persons. The vicinity however of Geneva, 
Lausanne, and other cities which embraced 
the Calvinistic system of doctrines and dis- 
cipline, and the astonishing zeal of Calvin, 
Farell, Beza, and others, in fostering, 
encouraging, and multiplying the opposers 
of the Romish see in France, induced them 
all, before the middle of the century arrived, 
to profess themselves the friends and 
brethren of the Genevans. By their enemies 
they were contumeliously denominated Hu- 
guenots, the origin of which appellation is 
uncertain. They were however tossed by 
various tempests and misfortunes, and en- 
dured greater calamities and sufferings than 
any other portion of the Protestant church, 
and this notwithstanding they could num- 
ber exalted princes and nobles of the nation 
among their party. 1 Even the peace which 
they obtained from Henry III. in 1576' 
proved the commencement of a most de- 
structive civil war, in which the very 
powerful family of Guise, being instigated 
by the Roman pontiffs, endeavoured to 
overthrow and extirpate the Reformed 
religion together with the royal family; and 
on the other hand, the Huguenots, led on by 
generals of the highest rank, fought for their 
religion and their kings with various suc- 
cess. These horrible commotions, in which 
both parties committed many acts that 
posterity must ever reprobate, were at 
length terminated by the prudence and 
heroism of Henry IV. The king himself, 
perceiving that his throne would never be 
firm and stable if he persevered in spurning 
the authority of the pontiff, forsook the 
Reformed religion and embraced the old 
faith ; but on the other hand, he published 
the edict of Nantes in 1598, in which he 
gave to the Reformed, who he saw could not 
be subdued, full liberty to worship God in 
their own way, together with the greatest 
security that was possible. 2 

46 ; Salig’s Historie der Augsburg. Confession, yol. ii. 
book v. chap. v. and vi. p. ISO, &c. 

1 See Histoire Eccles. des Eghses Ueformees au Roy- 
aume de France, in three volumes, Antwerp, 1580, 8vo, 
which is commonly ascribed to Theodore Beza. The 
writers on the Gallic church and its Confession of 
faith are enumerated by Kocher, Bibliotheca Theol. 
Symbolical , p. 299, &c. 

* Benoit, Histoire de VEdit de Nantes, tome i. livr. 
v. p. 200, &e.; Daniel’s Histoire de France , tome ix. p. 
409, &c. of the last Paris edition ; B ulceus, Hist. Acad. 
Paris, tom. vi. the whole volume. [For a sketch of 
the rise and progress of Protestantism in France, till 
the death of Francis I, in 1547, see note 2, p. 584, 
&c. above. During the reign of Henry II. the son 
and successor of Francis, or from 1547 to 1559, the 
persecution of the Reformed was still more systematic, 
determined, and unsparing. In 1551, the civil courts 
were required to co-operate with the spiritual, and to 

( exterminate all heretics. The estates of all emigrants 
on account of religion were to be confiscated. No 
books whatever might be imported from any Protestant 
country ; and to print, or sell, or possess Protestant 


16 . The Scotch church honours John 
Knox, a disciple of Calvin, as its founder ; 
and from him of course it received from its 


books, was made penal. Many were imprisoned and 
put to death. ' In 1555, the civil courts were forbidden 
to hear appeals from the ecclesiastical ; and all magis- 
trates were to execute the decisions of the latter. The 
parliament of Paris refused to register this decree, and 
made a noble remonstrance to the king In 1557, the 
king appointed commissioners to aid the bishops in i 
exterminating all heretics , but the parliament refused 
to register this decree. In 1558, cardinal Lorrain with 
the consent of the king established a limited Inquisition 
But several of the courts still favoured and protected 
the Protestants ; and the king summoned a meeting 
called a mercurial, and learning that a number of his 
judges secretly favoured the Reformers, he imprisoned 
several of them, and one was put to death. But amid 
all their persecutions the Protestants multiplied greatly 
during this reign. Two princes of the blood, the, king 
of Navarre and the prince of Conde, and a great num- 
ber of the nobility and gentry, were their friends and 
supporters. Hence they set up churches everywhere, 
had regular preachers, and stated though generally 
secret meetings for worship. In 1559, the king oi 
Navarre and the prince of Cond6 encouraged and 
attended meetings of some thousands for worship in a 
meadow near Paris in open day, at the close of which 
the people publicly marched into the city. In the same 
year the Protestants held their first national synod 
privately at Paris, and there adopted a confession of 
faith, catechism, and. directory for worship composed 
by Calvin, and likewise formed a system of church 
government. Their doctrines were strictly Calvinistic, 
their worship very simple and almost without written 
forms, and their system of government entirely Presby- 
terian. Single churches were governed by Consistories 
(Sessions) composed of the pastors and ruling elders, 
many of whom were noblemen. From the Consistories 
lay appeals to the Colloquies or Classes (Presbyteries), 
composed of pastors and elders deputed from the Con- 
sistories and meeting twice a year. From these 
Colloquies there were appeals to the Provincial Synods, 
composed of all the Colloquies in a province and 
meeting once a year. National Synods were composed 
of one pastor and one elder from each of the sixteen 
Provincial Synods. This supreme ecclesiastical tribu- 
nal did not meet regularly, but as occasion required ; 
and at each meeting some province was named to eall 
the next meeting. From a.d. 1559 to the year 1659, 
there were twenty-nine National Synods holden, which 
heard appeals, answered cases of conscience, revised 
their rules and regulations, and transacted various 
concerns of the whole body. (See their acts published 
by John Quick, entitled Synodicon in Gallia Refoimatu , 
London, 1692, 2 vols. fol ) Francis II. ayouth of sixteen 
and feeble both in body and mind, succeeded his fathei 
Henry II in 1559. His mother Catherine de Medicis 
the duke of Guise, and his brother the cardinal of Lor- 
rain, all decided Catholics, in fact ruled the nation and 
endeavoured to crush the Reformation. The king o 1 
Navarre, the prince of Conde, the admiral Coligni, and 
others friendly to the Protestants, conspired to over- 
throw the power of the Guises ; but they were betrayed, 
and thus involved themselves and all the Protestants in 
persecution. Many perished, numbers fled the country, 
and still more were imprisoned, robbed of their pro- 
perty, and variously harassed during the seventeen 
months of this reign. In 1560, Charles IX. aged 
eleven years, succeeded his brother Francis till 1574. 
His mother was regent. To secure her power she 
now sought the friendship of the king of Navarre 
and of the Protestants, and even listened herself to 
Protestant preachers. She needed money, and the 
States General were assembled in 1561, but they did 
nothing but wrangle. The Catholics demanded the 
extirpation of all heretics, and the Protestants demanded 
toleration. The court issued a decree forbidding reli 
gious disputes, releasing the imprisoned Protestants 
and allowing toleration to all who would external]} 
conform to the established religion, unless they chose 
to quit the country. The provincial authorities favour 
able to the Protestants carried the decree into effect 
the others would not. In July 1561, there was a fruit 
less conference of Catholic and Protestant divines at 
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jommencement the doctrines, institutions, 
and government of the Genevans. In 
maintaining these pure and uncontaminated, 


Poissy to effect a compromise between the two religions. 
Though the country was m great disorder, the Protes- 
tants were prosperous and continually multiplying. To 
prevent murders and seditions, the court persuaded the 
people of both religions to give up their arms and to 
trust to the protection of the government. In January, 

1 562, a national convention met at St. Germain, and 
agreed that the Protestants should be allowed to hold 
private worship till a general council should decide all 
religious disputes. The Protestants were not quite 
satisfied with this, but the Catholics were outrageous. 
Tumults ensued. The king of Navarre, to gam an 
addition to his territory, abandoned the Protestants, and 
summoned the duke ot Guise to the capital to suppress 
the tumults. He obeyed , and passing through Vassl 
in Champagne, found a Protestant assembly holding 
worship in a barn. His soldiers commenced a quarrel 
with them, and then murdered 260 of their number A 
civil war now broke out. The Protestants made Orleans 
their head-quarters, and had the prince of Conde and 
admiral Coligni for leaders . while the Catholics were 
commanded by the duke of Guise, the king of Navarre, 
and the constable Montmorency. Much blood was 
shed and many towns were taken and ravaged. The 
ving of Navarre fell in battle, the duke of Guise was 
issassinated, Montmorency and Cond6 were both taken 
irisoners. Peace was concluded at Amboise, March, 

1563, on the ground of a general amnesty for the past, 
ind free toleration of Protestant worship in particular 
places throughout Prance. The treaty was not well 
observed ; and the Protestants, finding the court deter- 
mined on their ruin, renewed the war in 1567 under 
Coligni and the prince of Condfc. Montmorency fell, 
and many other noblemen on both sides. Peace was 
concluded early in 1568, on nearly the same terms as 
before. But three months after, hostile movements on 
the part of frhe court caused the war to be renewed with 
mereased violence. The prince of Conde fell in battle 
m 1569; but the queen of Navarre, wit\ her son and 
the young prince of Cond6, all zealous Protestants, now 
appeared in the field. Peace was concluded in 1570 on 
the conditions of amnesty for the past, free toleration 
of the Protestants everywhere, a limited right to except 
against Catholic judges, and the possession of four 
cities (Rochelle, Cogmac, Montauban, and La Charite) 
for two years, to be garrisoned by Protestants. To lull 
the Protestants into security, the court now enforced 
the terms of the treaty with much apparent zeal, pro- 
posed a marriage between the young king of Navarre 
and the king’s sister, and at length drew Coligni, 
the king of Navarre, and the prince of Cond6 to appear 
at court. All this was preparatory to the assassination 
of the Protestants by order of the king and queen 
mother on St. Bartholomew’s eve, August 22, 1572. 
The bloody scene began at midnight at the signal of 
tolling the great bell of the palace, and continued three 
days at Paris. Coligni was the first victim. With him, 
live hundred noblemen and about 6,000 other Protes- 
tants were butchered in Paris alone. Orders were 
despatched to all parts of the empire for a similar mas- 
sacre everywhere. More than 30,000 — some say 70,000 
—perished by the hands of the royal assassins, and the 
pope ordered a jubilee throughout Christendom. The 
Protestants were weakened but not destroyed. Losing 
all confidence in the government, they entered into 
combinations for their safety. The prince of Conde 
escaped from his prison, and went to Germany to form 
alliances in their behalf. Charles IX. died in 1574, and 
was succeeded by his brother, Henry III. a dissolute 
man and a violent Catholic. Civil war raged again, 
but peace was concluded in 1576. The Protestants 
were to enjoy freedom of worship everywhere, except at 
Paris and within two miles of the king’s residence. 
Courts, half Catholics and half Protestants, were to be 
established in the principal cities, and ten cautionary 
towns were to be given them. The Catholics, dissatisfied 
as usual with concessions of liberty to the Protestants, 
combined with the pope and the king of Spain, and 
obliged the king to abrogate his decrees for giving 
effect to the treaty. The war was renewed in 1577, and 

I continued with some interruptions till 1580, when the 
Protestants were again allowed their former liberties, 
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it ever has been and still is so zealous, that 
in the seventeenth century it did not 
hesitate to avenge with the sword the te- 
merity of those who would introduce some- 


and their cautionary towns for six years. But in 1584, 
the Catholic chiefs, particularly the Guises, formed a 
league with Philip, king of Spain, for exterminating the 
Protestants, and transferring the crown of France to 
the family of Guise on the demise of the present king. 
War was of course renewed with the Protestants, at i 
the head of whom were the king of Navarre and the 
prince of Conde. The Guises and their allies checked 
the Protestants, but alienated the king, who caused the 
duke of Guise to be assassinated. Henry III. now 
found himself so odious to the Catholic league that he 
was obliged to make peace with the king of Navarre 
and the Protestants, and they generously supported him 
till his death in 1589. The king of Navarre was the 
next legal heir to the crown of France, which he as- 
sumed with the name of Henry IV. and was supported 
by all the Protestants and by the Catholics who adhered 
to the late king. But the leaguers refused to acknow- 
ledge him, and he had to contend several years for his 
crown. At length in 1595, to put a stop to the civil 
wars, he professed the Catholic religion. Yet he gave 
free toleration to his Protestant subjects. In 1598, he 
published the edict of Nantes as the basis of their liber- 
ties, and by it he confirmed to them all the privileges 
ever before conceded to them, gave them equal civil 
rights and equal privileges in the universities and public 
schools ; allowed them courts, half Protestant and half 
Catholic, in the principal cities ; made them eligible to 
all public offices ; and allowed them to establish public 
worship in places of a particular description oughout 
the realm. He also gave them an annual stipend ot 
about 40,000 crowns, for the support of their ministers. 
And though the Catholics murmured and endeavoured 
to infringe upon their rights, Henry protected them to 
the end of his reign in 1610. The number of Pro- 
testants in France during the last half of this century 
was supposed to be from a million to a million and a 
half. At one time f 1571) they claimed to have 2,150 
churches • but many of them were only family churches 
or the households of the nobles. The number of regular 
churches stated in the acts of their national synods was 
generally from 700 to 800. Some of these were vastly 
large, and had three, four, and even five pastors ; while 
others were very small, and two or three were joined 
under one pastor. They could reckon men of great 
learning and talents among them. They were in close 
fellowship with the church of Geneva, and with the 
Flemish Protestants. Their adherence to their creeds 
and also their discipline were strict. Take an example : 
—In 1578, the Consistory of Rochelle debarred the 
prince of Cond6 the communion, because one of his 
ships had taken a prize after the signing of the last 
peace, which he continued to hold as a lawful prize, 
because the capture was made before the forty days 
assigned for the publication of the treaty had expired. 
He appealed to the National Synod, but it decided 
against him. See Quick’s Synodicon, vol. i. p. 122. 
For the facts in this note I am indebted chiefly to 
Gifford’s History of France, vol. iii.*, Quick’s Synodi - 
con , vol. i ; and Ingram Cobbin’s Historical View of 
the Reformed Church of France , London, 1816. For a 
more full and circumstantial account, see Schroeckh, 
Kirchengesch. seit der Reform, vol. ii. p. 239 — 348- — 
four. [The English reader has abundant means of 
becoming acquainted with the history of the Reformed 
church of France. The Htstoire de l* Edit de Nantes, 
referred to by Mosheim in the beginning of this note, 
has been, in part, translated into English, 2 vols 4to, 
London, 1694. Laval, a French refugee minister in 
Dublin, published A Compendious History of the Refor- 
mation and oj the Reformed Churches in France, in six 
vols. 8vo, Lond. 1737-43, a valuable but unattractive 
work. More recently there has appeared Smedley’s 
History of the Rejormed Religion in France , three vols. 
12mo, Lond. 1832-34, written by an English high- 
churchman ; it is not free from prejudices against the 
French Reformers, and is more a political than a reli- 
gious history. Browning's History of the Huguenots 
new edit, in one volume, Lond. 1840, is an accurate 
and carefully compiled work — JR. 
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thing foreign into it. 1 In England the 
case was very different. This nation never 
could be persuaded to submit itself entirely 

to the decisions of Geneva, nor did it long 
retain unaltered what it did receive from 
that quarter. It is pretty well attested 

i Salig’s Hist o') ie dot Augsburg. Confession , vol. ii. 
b. vi chap i. p. 403. [Some notice of the first dawning 
of the Reformation in Scotland was given in note 1, p. 
586, and note 1, p. 598, above. James V. died in 1542, and 
left his crown to an intant daughter, only a few days old, 
Mary queen of Scots. At the age of six years she was 
affianced to the dauphin of France, afterwards Francis 
II. and was sent to be educated in that country, and 
did not return to Scotland till after the death of her 
husband in 1561. During these 19 years, Scotland was 
governed by the queen dowager, Mary of Guise, widow 
of James V. and by a series of regents. At the com- 
mencement of this period, the Reformed doctrines 
were spreading slowly, without noise, and with little 
direct opposition. But in February, 1546, cardinal 
j Beaton, the archbishop of St. Andrews, seized and 
, burned at the stake George Wishart, a Reformed 
' preacher. This excited great indignation ; and Nor- 
man Lesly, a young man, with an armed force surprised 
and murdered the cardinal in his castle, and held pos- 
j session of it fourteen months. During this time the 
j reformed doctrines were preached ireely at St. Andrews, 

; and among others, by the famous John Knox. On 
j the reduction of St. Andrews, Knox and most of the 
prisoners were sent out of the country. The same 
year Henry VIII. died, and the Reformation in Eng- 
land went forward rapidly, under Edward VI, This 
excited the Scotch to emulation, and several of the 
nobles embraced the Reformation. The queen dowager, 
for political reasons, found it necessary to treat the 
Protestants with indulgence. In 1553, Edward VI 
of England died ; and was succeeded by his sister 
Mary, a violent Catholic, whose bloody persecutions 
drove great numbers of her subjects into foreign coun- 
tries, several of them into Scotland. This also 
strengthened the Reformation there. The Scottish 
clergy possessed about half the wealth of the country, 
and the nobles were eager to get their estates ; while 
they, ignorant and dissolute, were willing to allow 
Protestant doctrines to spread, so long as they could 
enjoy their revenues. In 1554, the queen dowager was 
made regent. Her partialities to the French so dis- 
gusted the nation, that to maintain her power she had 
to favour still more the Protestants. In 1555 John 
Knox returned to Scotland, and he and other zealous 
preachers spread the Reformed doctrines with great 
success. The queen dowager kept many of the bishop- 
rics and richer benefices vacant, in order to enjoy their 
revenues, and others she filled with persons devoted to 
her ; and both alienated the more zealous Catholics, 
and- weakened the power of the clergy. In 1558, the 
archbishop of St. Andrews commenced persecution. 
But the Protestants, who were now nearly half the 
nation, were indignant and applied to the queen 
regent, who gave them protection. The next year 
however, through French influence, she abandoned 
the Protestants and sided with the Catholic clergy. 
In May 1559, she summoned most of the Reformed 
ministers to appear at Stirling, to answer for their 
conduct. They set out attended by noblemen and 
immense crowds of armed companions. She was 
afraid to meet them and sent them a discharge, on 
condition that they should peaceably return to their 
homes. They did so ; and she then basely proceeded 
to try them, and for their non-appearance pronounced 
them all outlaws. The Protestants in their rage 
attacked the churches and monasteries, destroying 
images, altars, crosses, &c. The queen resolved to 
quell them by force, and a civil war ensued. After 
various contests, the Protestants, having been frequently 
deceived by the queen, determined to remove her from 
the regency. They also found themselves so strong, 
that they demanded more than a bare toleration ; and 
being aided by queen Elizabeth, they obtained a com- 
plete triumph. The queen dowager died; and the 
French and English embassies, which met in Scotland 
in 1560, negotiated a peace, by which the Protestants 
were left at full liberty, and all religious disputes were 
committed to the adjustment of a Scottish parliament 
The French and English troops were both withdrawn, 
and a full parliament wa9 assembled, which overturned 
the whole system of popery and established Protes- 

tantism in its stead. These acts of parliament were 
sent to France for the queen's ratification. At the 
close of this year Francis IT. died, and his queen Mary 
the next year, 1561, returned to Scotland to take the 
government of the country into her own hands. The 
first general assembly of the Scottish church was held 
in December, 1560. Here a Calvinistic creed and a 
Presbyterian form of government, as delineated in the 
First Book of Discipline, were adopted. Five of the 
pastors were made standing superintendents or visi- 
ters of the churches, instead of bishops ; pastors and 
teachers, readers and exhorters, and annual elders and 
deacons, were the church officers ; and church sessions, 
synods, and general assemblies were to be the judica- 
tories The clergy in vain attempted to persuade the 
government to transfer the funds of the Catholic 
churches to the Protestant. But the parliament of 
1561 undertook to purge the land of idolatry, and 
“abbeys, cathedrals, churches, libraries, records, and 
even the sepulchres of the dead, perished in one 
common ruin.” The queen did not ratify the acts of 
the parliament of 1560 subverting popery, and in 
opposition to them she set up the mass in her own 
chapel ; yet she allowed the Protestants for the present 
free toleration, and also chose her council chiefly from 
among them. Many of the richer benefices were still 
held by Catholics, while others were in the hands of 
the Protestants ; and parliament unanimously decreed, 
that all the incumbents should continue to enjoy their 
revenues, yet each paying over a third part of his 
income to the public treasury. In 1563, the queen had 
not yet sanctioned the legal abolition of popery, and 
the Protestant nobles did not see fit to urge it. This 
provoked the ministers and especially Knox, to utter 
violent denunciations and to commit some outrages ; 
but the prudence of the nobles prevented any fatal con- 
sequences. In 1565, the queen married Henry lord 
Darnley, a weak and insolent young man, who soon 
rendered himself odious to his queen and to most of 
the nation. The nevt year the queen was delivered of 
a son, James, afterwards Jame3 VI. of Scotland. In 
1566, Mary, at the instigation of the French, began to 
form projects for establishing popery. The next year 
lord Darnley was murdered ; and Bothwell, the queen‘s 
favourite, who aspired to the throne, persuaded her to 
sanction the legal establishment of Protestantism. 
The scandalous marriage of the queen with Bothwell 
induced the nobles to seize the person of the infant 
prince James, for whose safety they were solicitous. 
This act, and the loud demands for an investigation of 
the murder of 1 >arr.ley, produced a civil war, in which 
the queen was taken, forced to resign her crown to 
her son, and confined in Lochleven. Escaping, she 
renewed the war without success, and retinng into 
England, she threw herself upon the generosity of 
queen Elizabeth, wiio kept her a prisoner twenty 

1 years, and then caused her to be beheaded on a charge 
of treasonable practices in England. Being thus 
delivered from a Catholic sovereign in 1567, the Pro- 
testants of Scotland found no difficulty in fully estab- 
lishing, during the minority of James, their own 
religion, and suppressing entirely that of the Catholics. 
Notwithstanding many were friendly to episcopacy, 
the Presbyterian system of government w as universally 
adopted, as laid down in the Second Book of Discipline. 
Generally, three or four contiguous churches were 
united and had one church session in common, from 
which lay appeals to the provincial synods ; and these 
sessions, which were called elderships, afterwards 
became presbyteries, when the individual churches 
were provided with distinct sessions. James VI. on 
assuming the government was a zealous Protestant, 
though somewhat inclined to episcopacy, and disposed 
to make himself head of the church, He curbed the 
insolence of the clergy, who claimed liberty to denounce 
public men and measures from the pulpit, as they had 
done in the preceding unsettled times. There were 
warm disputes respecting the boundaries between the 
civil power and the ministerial prerogative, the expe- 
diency of admitting bishops, and the disposition to be 
made of the old ecclesiastical funds. In 1603 queen 
Elizabeth died, and James VI. of Scotland succeeded 
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that the greatest part of those Englishmen 
who first renounced the superstitions of 
their fathers were more inclined to the 
opinions of Luther respecting the Holy 
Supper, the mode of public worship, and 
: the government of the church, than to those 
of the Swiss. But after the death of Henry 
VIII. the industrv of Calvin and his dis- 
ciples, especially Peter Martyr, caused the 
former opinions to be excluded, and the 
latter to gain admission into the universities, 
the schools, the pulpits, and the minds of 
the majority. 1 Hence in the reign of 
Edward VI. when they came to deliberate 
what system of doctrine and discipline to 
| establish, the English embraced the com- 
! m union of the Genevans; yet with this 
, limitation, that they would retain the old 
j organization of the church which was very 
( different from that of Geneva, together 
■ with some rites and ceremonies which most 
of the Reformed regard as very superstitious . 

I Yet this diversity, slight as it might then 
j be deemed and tolerable as Calvin himself 
j intimated it to he, afterwards produced 
I numerous perils, calamities, and wars, to 
1 the injury both of the church and the com- 
monwealth of England. 

17- This lamentable schism, which to 
this day no means have been able to heal, 
commenced with those who fled to save 
their lives and liberties in the year 1554, 
when Mary reigned or rather raged in 
England. Some of these celebrated their 
public worship according to the liturgy 
j established by Edward VI. but others 
1 preferred the more simple and in their 
v;ew more pure worship of the Swiss. 
The former were denominated Conformists, 
because they conformed their worship to 
the pattern legally established by Edward ; 
the latter were called Nonconformists and 
also Puritans, because they desired greater 
purity in worship, and did not regard the 
liturgy of king Edward as free from all 
the dregs of superstition. These appel- 
lations have continued in use, and to this 
day they designate the Christian communi- 
ties by which Great Britain is divided. 
When the exiles returned to their country 
on the accession of Elizabeth to the throne, 
this controversy, being introduced into 
England, soon became so great and threa- 
tening that the more sagacious even then 


so the throne of England, under the name of James I 
.See Robertson’s History of Scotland , M‘Crle’s Life of 
John Knox , and Scott’s Lives of the Protestant Refor- 
m's m Scotland. — Mur. [See the other authorities 
referred to in the end of the notes, p. 586, and p. 598. — R. 

1 See Loscher’s Historia Motuum, par. ii. lib iii cap. 
vii. p. 67, and the authorities he quotes ; Salig’s His- 
torie der Augsburg. Confession , vol. ii. b. vLohapiii. p. 
317, &c and others. 
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despaired of any reconciliation. The wise 
queen did not confine the reformation to 
the rigorous principles of the Genevans 
and their followers the Puritans, but she 
enjoined on those to whom she entrusted 
this business to follow the patterns of tlw* 
early ages rather than that of the Gene- 
vans. 2 When she had modelled the whole 
church and especially the public worship 
®n these principles, she published the cele- ' 
brated Act of Uniformity, requiring all 
Englishmen to observe her regulations. ! 
The Puritans urged that they could not in 1 
conscience yield obedience, and they bit- ' 
terly complained that the discarded super- j 
stitions of popery were reintroduced. The 
more ardent insisted that these regulations 
should be wholly removed, and that the 
church should be regulated according to the 
principles of the Genevans ; while the more 
temperate merely requested liberty to 
worship God themselves according to their , 
own opinions. The queen, determined to i 
show no indulgence to either, employed all I 
the means which penal laws and her own j 
sagacity could afford, in order to suppress j 
the obstinate sect. And thus that purifi 
cation of the old religion, by which the | 
English church is equally distinguished ; 
from the popish and from all the others j 
which have renounced the dominion of the : 
pontiff, was confirmed and established; 
and at the same time a foundation was laid 
for permanent discord, to the vast injury 
of this otherwise happy nation. 3 


* Mosheim seems disposed, by this ambiguous expres- 
sion of the primitive ages, to insinuate that queen 
Elizabeth had formed a pure, rational, and evangelical 
plan of religious discipline and worship. It is however 
certain that, instead of being willing to strip religion 
of the ceremonies which remained in it, she was rather 
inclined to bring the public worship still nearer to the 
Romish ritual (Heylin, p. 124), and had a great pro- 
pensity to several usages in the church of Rome which 
were justly looked upon as superstitious. She thanked 
publicly one of her chaplains who had preached in 
defence of the real presence; she was fond of images, 
and retained some in her private chapel (Heylin, p. 
124) ; and would undoubtedly have forbidden the mar- 
riage of the clergy, if Cecil, her secretary, had not 
interposed. (Strype’s Life of Parker , p. 107, 108, 
109.) Having appointed a committee of divines to 
review king Edward’s liturgy, she gave them an order 
to strike out all offensive passages against the pope, 
and to make people easy about the corporeal presence 
of Christ in the sacrament. (Neal’s Hid. of the Punt . 
vol. i. p. 138). — Macl. 

s No one has treated this subject more fully or more 
agreeably than Daniel Neal, whose History of the Puri- 
tans or Protestant Nonconfoi mists was published not long 
since at London, in four volumes. The first volume of 
this claboi’ate work was printed, London, 1732, 8vo; 
the last volume appeared in 1738. Yet the author, who 
was himself a Puritan, could not so command his 
party feelings and his passions as entirely to avoid 
sectarian zeal. For while he is full in narrating and 
emblazoning the wrongs which the bishops inflicted or 
caused to be inflicted upon the Puritans, he frequently 
extenuates, excuses, or passes silently over the faults of 
the Puritan sect. [But he also often condemns them ; 
e.g. see note 1, p. 672, below. — R.~\ The reader may also 
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18. The first cause which gave rise to so 
many strange and calamitous events was 
very trivial, and of no importance to reli- 
gion and piety. The leaders of the Puri- 
tans held in abhorrence those garments 
which the English clergy wore for the sake 
of distinction in their public assemblies. 
For these garments, having been derived 
from the papists, were in their view the 
badges of Antichrist. From this they pro- 
ceeded to other matters of somewhat greater 
importance. First, they conceived that 
the constitution of the English church was 
a departure from the form established by 
Christ; and they maintained, what they 
had learned from Calvin and the Genevans, 
that all the ministers of religion ought, by 
divine appointment, to be equal in rank 
and authority. They had indeed no objec- 
tions to allowing an individual to bear the 
title of bishop, and to preside in the meet- 
ings of his brethren for the sake of 
preserving order; but they would not 
allow him to claim the prerogatives of the 
old bishops, to rank among the peers of the 
realm, to be employed in civil affairs, and 
be distinguished by wealth and power. 
The weight of this controversy was not 
great, so long as the English prelates 
j founded their rank and authority upon the 
laws of the land and human constitution ; 

, but it became of vast moment from the 
| year 1588, when Richard Bancroft, after- 
wards archbishop of Canterbury, first ven- 
tured publicly to affirm that bishops are 
an order superior to that of presbyters, 
not by mere human appointment, but by 
the will of God. 1 This sentiment meeting 
the approbation of great numbers, the 
consequence was what might be antici- 
pated, that none were deemed properly 
inducted into the sacred office unless they 
were ordained by a bishop; and that the 
ministers of those churches which have no 
bishops were declared to lack the qualifi- 
cations necessary for their office, and to be 
inferior to the popish priests. 

] 9.. In the next place, the Puritans 
conceived that those churches which, from 
being the residence or seat of the bishops, 
are called cathedrals, ought to be done 

consult Strype’s Lives of archbishops' Parker, Grindal, 
and Whitgift, which are written with great copiousness 
and labour. [See also Bogue and Bennet’s History of 
Dissenters , vol. i. London, 1809, and Benjamin Brook’s 
Lives of the Puritans , vol. i. London, 1813 — Mur . [On 
Elizabeth’s policy in religious matters towards both 
the Romanists and the Puritans, see Hallam’s Constitu- 
tional Hist . of England , vol. i, chaps, iii. and iv. For 
some new facts on the early Puritan history of this 
reign, see Brook’s Memoir of the Life , &c. of Tho. 
Cartwright , Lond. 1845.— R. 

1 See Strype’s Life and Jets of Whitgift , Archbishop 
of 'Canterbury, p. 121, Lond. 1718, fol. [Neal’s Hist, 
of the Puritans , vol. i. chap. vii. p, 180, &c Mur. 
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away, together with all who live upon their 
revenues, the archdeacons, the deans, the 
prebendaries, and the canons; they also 
disapproved of the mode of worship usually 
practised in cathedrals, and in particular, 
denied that instrumental music and chant- 
ing were proper in the worship of God. 
They likewise thought that not only the 
vicious, but also persons of dubious piety 
should be excluded from the church. For* 
it being their opinion that the church is 
the company of the faithful, they of course 
held that care should be taken lest any 
who are destitute of faith should creep into 
it. They required many alterations in 
those rites and ceremonies which were 
enjoined by the authority of the queen 
and the supreme council . 2 For instance, 


3 Maclaine supposes the supreme council here men- 
tioned to be the noted high commission court. But 
that court was an executive and visitatorial body, not 
legislative. It seems therefore that Mosheim intended 
by the supreme council either the British parliament, 
or perhaps the Queen’s privy council, which possessed 
much the same powers as a German prince with his 
Consistorial council. The queen with her privy coun- 
cil repeatedly published Injunctions or regulations for 
the church, which she enforced by the episcopal and 
the high commission courts; and these arbitrary de- 
crees of the queen were substituted for acts of parlia- 
ment, which she more than once forbade to legislate on 
such subjects, so that she assumed to be the real law- 
giver of the English church. See Neal’s History of 
the Puritans, vol. i. chap, iv p. 167, &c Yet the 
account which Maclaine here gives of the high com- 
mission court is worth repeating. “ This court,” says 
he, “ took its rise from a remarkable clause in the Act 
of Supremacy, by which the queen and her successors 
were empowered to choose persons to exercise, under 
her, all manner of jurisdiction, privileges, and pre- 
eminences, touching any spiritual or ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction within the realms of England and Ireland; 
as also to visit, reform, redress, order, correct, and 
amend all errors, heresies, schisms, abuses, contempts, 
offences, enormities whatsoever ; provided that they 
have no power to determine anything to be heresy but 
what has been adjudged to be so by the authority of 
the canonical scripture, or by the first four general 
councils, or any of them, or by any other general 
council, wherein the same was declared heresy by the 
express and plain words of canonical scripture, or such 
as shall hereafter be declared to be heresy by the High 
Court of Parliament, with the assent of the clergy in 
Convocation.” Upon the authority of this clause, the 
queen appointed a certain number of commissioners 
for ecclesiastical causes, who in many instances abused 
their power. The court they composed was called the 
Court of High Commission, because it claimed a more 
extensive jurisdiction and nigher powers than the 
ordinary Courts of the Bishops. Its jurisdiction 
reached over the whole kingdom, and was much the 
same with that which had been lodged in the single 
person of lord Cromwell, vicar general to Henry VI LI. 
These commissioners were empowered to make inquiry, 
not only by the legal methods of juries and witnesses, 
but by all other ways and means which they could 
devise, that is, by rack, torture, inquisition, and impri- 
sonment They were vested with a right to examine 
such persons as they suspected, by administering to 
them an oath (not allowed of in their commission, and 
therefore called ex-officio), by which they were obliged 
to answer all questions, and thereby might be obliged 
to accuse themselves or their most intimate friends 
The fines they imposed were merely discretionary ; the 
imprisonment to which they condemned was limited 
by no rule but their own pleasure; they imposed, 
when they thought proper, new articles of faith on the 
clergy, and practised all the iniquities and cruelties of 
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they deemed all holy days, consecrated to 
the memory of the saints, to be unlawful ; 
they would prohibit the sign of the crops 

1 in various transactions, but especially in 
the sacrament of baptism ; they were d-s- 
pleased with the employment of sponsors 
or godfathers and godmothers at the 
baptism of infants whose parents were still 
living; 1 nor would they allow new-born 
infants to be baptized by any persons but 
the priests ; they would not have the sacred 
i books of secondary rank, or those com- 
monly denominated the Apocrypha, to be 
! read and expounded to the people ; the 
stated forms of prayer they would not 
indeed wholly exclude from public worship, 
but they demanded that the teachers 
should be allowed to vary from them 
and to alter them as they saw fit, and be 
permitted to pray to God in their own 
language, and not merely in the words of 
-others: in short, they conceived that the 
worship of their country ought ^ to be con- 
formable to the principles and institutions 
of the Genevans, and that nothing should 
be tolerated which was coincident with the 
Romish worship. 

20. These opinions could not well be 
defended or impugned, without calling in 
the aid of certain general principles which 
would support the positions adopted, and 
from which the importance of the contro- 
versy may be estimated. Those who sided 
with the queen and the supreme council 
maintained (I.) that the right to reform 
or to abolish and correct errors and defects, 
both in doctrine and in discipline and wor- 
ship, belonged to the civil magistrate. The 
Puritans on the contrary denied that God 
had assigned this office to the magistrate, 
and held with Calvin that it was rather the 
business of the ministers of Christ to restore 
religion to its purity and dignity. (II.) The 
former supposed that the rule of proceeding 
in reforming the doctrine and discipline of 
the church was not to be derived exclu- 
sively from the Holy Scriptures, but also 
from the writings and the practice of the 
early ages of the church. The Puritans 
on the other hand maintained, that the 
divinely-inspired books were the only pure 
source from which could be derived rules 
for purging and regulating the church, and 

that the enactments and the doctors of the 
early ages had no authority whatever. 
(III.) The former declared the church of 
Rome to be a true church, though much 
deformed and corrupted ; they said the Ro- 
man pontiff presumptuously indeed claims 
to be the head and monarch of the whole 
church, yet he must be acknowledged to be a 
legitimate bishop; and of course the ministers 
ordained by his authority have the most 
perfect right to minister in holy things. 

It was necessary for the English prelates * 
to inculcate such principles, if they would 
trace back the origin and prerogatives of 
their office to the apostles of Christ. But 
very different were the views of the Puri- 
tans. They constantly maintained that the 
Romish church had forfeited the title and 
the rights of a true church ; that its bishop 
was the very Antichrist ; that all its disci- 
pline and worship were vain, superstitious, 
and opposed to the precepts of the gospel ; 
and of course, that all communion with that 
church was to be shunned as pestilential. 
(IV.) The former deemed the best form of 
the church to be that which prevailed in 
the first four or five centuries ; indeed, that 
it was preferable to that established by the 
Apostles themselves, because they gave such 
a shape to the church as suited its infantile 
and nascent state, and left to those who 
should come after them to regulate it more 
perfectly, when it should become fully 
established and extended. On the con- 
trary, the Puritans contended that all' the 
principles of church government were laid 
down in the Scriptures ; and that the am- 
bassadors of Christ set forth an unchange- 
able pattern which was to be imitated by 
all succeeding ages, when they directed the 
first Christian churches to be regulated and 
governed in the manner then practised in 
the Jewish congregations [or Synagogues]. 
(V.) The former contended that things in- 
different which are neither commanded nor 
forbidden by the Holy Scriptures, such as 
the rites of public worship, the attire of the 
priests, the festivals, &c. the supreme ma- 
gistrate may regulate and establish accord- 
ing to his pleasure ; and that to disobey his 
laws on these subjects is as sinful as to 
violate his laws relative to civil affairs. But 
the Puritans contended that it was improper 
and wrong to impose as necessary things 
what Christ himself had left free ; for thus 
the liberty which Christ has procured for 
us is subverted. They added that such 
rites as tend to infect the mind with super- 
stition can by no means be regarded as 
■ indifferent, but must be avoided as impious 
and profane. And such, in their estima- 
tion, were those ancient ceremonies which 

I x 

a real inquisition. See Rapin’s and Hume’s Bistories 
of England under the Reign of Elizabeth, and Neal’s 
History of the Puritans , passim. — Mur. 

i Other rites and customs displeasing to the Puritans 
and omitted by our author were, kneeling at the sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper, bowing at the name of 
* Jesus, giving the ring in marriage, the prohibition of 
, marriage during certain times of the year, and the 
licensing it for money, as also the confirmation of chil- 
dren by episcopal imposition of hands. — Mad . 
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the queen and the parliament refused to 
abrogate. 1 

21. This contest of the court and bishops 
vith those who called aloud for a farther 
reformation of the church would have been 
far more severe and perilous, if those who 
bore the common name of Puritans had 
been agreed in their opinions and feelings. 
But this body was composed of persons of 
various dispositions and characters, whose 
only bond of union was their dislike of the 
religion and discipline established by law ; 
tnd therefore it very soon became divided 
into sects, some of which were both misled 
themselves and misled others by fanatical 
imaginations, and others displayed their 
folly by devising strange and unusual forms 
for the constitution of churches. Among 
these sects, none is more famous than that 
which was formed about the year 1581 by 
Robert Brown, an unstable and fickle- 
minded man. He did not differ materially 
from either the Episcopalians or the other 
Puritans as to the doctrines of religion, but 
he had new and singular views of the 
nature of the church and of the regulation ! 
and government of it. He first distributed 
the whole body of Christians into small 
associations, such as those collected by the 
apostles ; because so many persons as could 
conveniently be assembled in one place and 
that of moderate dimensions, he affirmed 
constituted a church and enjoyed all the 
powers and privileges of a church. And 
each of these small congregations he pro- 
nounced to be independent and free, by 
divine constitution, from all jurisdiction both 
of bishops who, according to the court, and 
of synods which, according to the Puri- 
tans, have the right of governing the 
church. The supreme power to provide for 
the welfare and the peace of these little 
associations, according to his views, resided 
in the people, and all the members had 
equal powers and prerogatives. The con- 
: gregated multitude therefore deliberated on 
sacred subjects, and whatever was voted by 
the majority was considered as legitimately 
decided. The brotherhood selected certain 


i Mosheim in these five articles has followed the 
account of this controversy given by Mr. Neal, in his 
History of the Puritans. This latter adds a sixth 
article, not of debate but of union. Both parties (says 
he) agreed too well in asserting the necessity of a uni- 
formity of public worship, and of calling in the sword 
of the magistrate for the support and the defence of 
their several principles, which they made an ill use of 
in their turns, as they could grasp the power into their 
hands. The standard of uniformity, according to the 
bishops, was the queen’s supremacy and the laws of the 
land ; according to the Puritans, the decrees of provin- 
cial and national synods allowed and enforced by the 
civil magistrate. But neither party was for admitting 
Jhat liberty of conscience and freedom of profession 

'kick is every man’s right as far as is consistent with the 

jtso.ce of the government under which he lives.— Mad. 


persons from among themselves to teach 
publicly and to administer ordinances ; and 
if the interests of the church seemed to 
require it, they remanded these teachers of 
their own creation again to a private station. 
For these teachers were in no respects more 
sacred or elevated than the rest of the 
brethren, except by their power to perform 
sacred functions, for which they were 
wholly indebted to the election and consent 
of the brethren. Moreover the office of 
teaching was by no means confined to them, 
but all the brethren, if they pleased, might 
prophesy in public or exhort and instruct 
the fraternity. Hence, when the appointed 
preacher of the church had closed his dis- 
course, the brethren severally were at 
liberty to hold forth and to exhibit what 
they might have been revolving in their 
minds, or had not clearly apprehended in 
I the discourse of the preacher. In sbo£t. 
Brown thought that the Christian woricT l * * s 
should now present the same aspect as that 
of the churches in the days of the Apostles. 
In maintaining such opinions, he and his 
associates were so intolerant as to hold that 
ail bonds of harmony, communion, and 
charity, with churches differently constituted 
were to he severed ; and to declare that the 
English church in particular was above all 
others to be shunned, as being a spuriou? 
church, contaminated with the pollutions of 
popery and' destitute of all divine influ- 
ences. This sect, impatient under the great 
injuries it received (perhaps through its 
own fault) in England, removed to Hoi- 
land, and settled at Middleburg, Amster- 
dam, and Leyden; but it did not long 
continue. Brown himself returned to 
England, and forsaking his new opinions, 
obtained a parsonage in the Established 
Church. The other exiles became embroiled 
by many internal dissensions.® These effects 
induced the wiser among them to modify 
the discipline of their founder and make it 
more tolerable. In this manner, from them 
originated the noted sect of the Indepen- 
dents or Congregational Brethren, which 
still exists. But their history belongs to 
the next century. 

22. In the provinces of the Netherlands 
it was long doubtful whether those who 
renounced the Romish communion would 
join the fellowship of the Lutherans or that 
of the Swiss, for each of these had many 
and strong partisans. 3 But in the year 


* Neal's History of the Puritans , vol. 1. chap. vi. 
324 ; Hornbeck’s Summa Cont.ro versiarum, lib. x. 
738, &c.; Fuller's Ecclesiastical History of Britain, bo 
x. p. 168 ^Brook’s Lives cf the Puritans , vol. ii. p. 
&c, — Mur. 

8 Loscher's Historia Motuum, par. iii. lib 
iv. p. 74. 
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>1571, the preference was publicly given to 
, the Swiss. For the Belgic Confession of 
Faith, 1 which was published in this year, 
was for the most part in unison with that 
adopted by the French Reformed church, 
and differed from the Augsburg Confession 
in several respects, and especially on the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. 2 The causes 
of this will readily appear if we consider the 
proximity of the French and the number of 
them residing in the Netherlands, the high 
reputation of Calvin and the G-enevan 
school, and the indefatigable industry of 
the Genevans in extending the boundaries 
of their church. From this period the 
Belgians publicly assumed the title of the 
Reformed instead of that of Lutherans which 
ithey had before borne; and in this they 
followed the example of the French, who 
had invented and first assumed this appel- 
lation. So long however as the Belgians 
were subject to the Spaniards, they disused 
the term Reformed to avoid incurring 
odium, and styled themselves Associates of 
the Augsburg Confession ; because the 
Spanish court looked upon Lutherans as 
far better citizens than the disciples of 
Calvin, who from their commotions in 
France were deemed more inclined to sedi- 
tion. 3 

23. The knowledge of a more sound 
religion was carried into Poland by the 
disciples of Luther from Saxony. After- 
wards, not only the Bohemian Brethren 
whom the Romish priests had expelled from 
their country, but likewise some of the 
Swiss, disseminated their opinions among 
the Poles ; not to mention the Anabaptists, 
the Antitrinitarians, and others, who tra- 
velled in that country and there collected 
congregations. 4 Hence there existed here 

and there throughout Poland three religious 
associations — those of the Bohemian Bre- 
thren, the Lutherans, and the Swiss. In 
order to oppose with greater vigour their 
common enemies, they held a convention 
at Sondomir in the year 1570, and entered 
into a kind of confederation, the terms of 
which are comprehended in a confession 
usually called the Agreement of Sendomir.® 
But as this compromise was deemed too 
condescending and injurious to the truth 
(for in it the opinions which separate the 
Lutherans from the Reformed were ex- 
pressed in vague and ambiguous language), 
it was not long after opposed by many of 
the Lutherans, and in the next century 
was entirely abrogated ; nor have those who 
desired and laboured to restore it to this 
day met with the success they had hoped 
for. In both the [Brandenburg and the 
Polish] Prussias, after the death of Luther 
and Melancthon, very large congregations 
of the Reformed religion were gathered by 
several persons, which are still in a flou- 
rishing state.® 

24 . The Bohemian Brethren as they are 
called, or the Moravians, who were descended 
from the better sort of Hussites, and had 
adopted some peculiar regulations designed 
especially to guard against the reigning 
vices, upon hearing of Luther’s efforts to 
reform the church, sent envoys to him as 
early as 1522, soliciting his friendship ; and 

Historia Ecclesiar. Slavonicar. lib. i. cap. xvi. &c. p. 

* 71 , &c.; Solignac’s • Hi stair e de Pofogne, tomev. p. 40. 
&c.; Kautz, Prceripua Relig. Evangelic# m Polonia 
fata, Hamb. 1T3S, 4to. [The disciples of Luther from 
Saxonv were not the first preachers of reformation in 
Poland as Mosheim asserts. The Bohemian Brethren 
had been labouring there from the time of John Huss, 
and in the year 1500 they had nearly two hundred 
houses of worship and were favoured by many of the 
nobility. See Regenvolscius, uh supra, and Schroeckh, 
Kirchengesch. seit der Ref. vol ii. p. 667, 681. The 
most eminent among the Reformed clergy of Poland 
was the famous John 5. Lasco, who preached some time 
in London, and returning to Poland in 1556 did much 
to advance the Reformation there. See his history and 
many of his letters in Gerdes, Miscell. Groning. tom. 
i._ v. The Protestants of Great Poland were chiefly 
Bohemian Brethren ; those of Little Poland embraced 
the views of the Swiss. Both these became united in 
1555, but their union with the Lutherans was not so 
easily effected.— Mur. [Regenvolscius, whose Systema 
Historico-Chronologicum Ecclesiar . Slavon . Utrecht, 
1652, is referred to in this and the preceding note, was 
an assumed name. The author was Wengierski, a 
minister of the Reformed church. For much valuable 
information on the ecclesiastical history of Poland, see 
Krasinski’s Historical Sketch \t \he Reformation m 
Poland, referred to at p. 586, note 2, above ; an ex- 
cellent work, which has been translated into German, 
Leip. 1841 — R. „ _ . . . 

5 See Jablonski’s Historia Consensus Sendominensis, '■ 
Berlin, 1731, 4to ; and his Epistola Apologetica, 
printed in the same year, and directed against the 
exceptions of a certain Polish antagonist. [The 
English reader will find a translation of this Consensus 
with the original in. Krasinski, ubi supra , vol. i. p. 
383, &c. — R. . s 

8 Loscher’s Historia Motuum, par. in. lib. vi. cap. \ 

p. 216. 

t 

l For an account of the Belgic Confession, see 
Kocher’s Bibliotheca Theol. Symbolic#, p. 216. [It 
was first composed in the Walloon language by Guy de 
Bres, and first printed in French in 1562. Afterwards 
it was translated into various languages, and was rati- 
fied (together with the Heidelberg Catechism vfith 
which it harmonizes) by the Synod of Dort in 1619, and 
again at the Hague in 1651.— Mur. 

* Brandt’s Histone der Reformatio in en omtrent de 
Nederlanden, vol. i. book v. p. 253, &c. [translated into 
English; see note 3, pages 599, 600, above. — R. 

3 The words of Brandt, ubi supra, p. 254, 255, are 
these: “ Nochtans behielpen sick de Nederlandtsche Ge- 
reformeerden met den titel van Augsburgsche Confessie, 
om dat die te hove niet so onaengensem was als de Cal- 
vinsche of Fransche, die de partije doorgsens hield te 
wesen een oproeriger Secte dan de Luthersche.” [This 
sentence stands as follows in the English translation : 
— .** Nevertheless the Dutch Reformed screened them- 
selves sometimes behind the Augsburgian Confession, 
because it was not so disagreeable at court as the French 
or Calvinian, since the latter sect was esteemed to be 
. more addicted to tumults and uproars than the Luthe- 
ran.” Brandt’s Hist, of the Reformation, &c. vol. i. p. 
142.— R. 

* Loscher’s Hist or ia Motuum, par. iii. lib. iii. cap. 
fii. p. 36; Salig’s Historie der Augsburg. Confession , 
vol. ii- b. vi. chaps iii. iv. v. p. 516 ; Regenvolscius, 
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afterwards from time to time, they proffered 
the hand of friendship to the Saxons and 
to other members of our community. 1 Nor 
did Luther and his friends find anything 
very censurable either in their doptrines or 
their discipline ; nay, the confession which 
they submitted to his judgment he did not 
indeed approve in all respects, yet he 
thought it might be tolerated 2 After the 
death of Luther, most of the Brethren being 
expelled their country in the year 1547, 
many of them, and especially among those 
who settled in Poland, inclined towards the 
side of the Reformed. There seemed in- 
deed to be a renewal of the harmony between 
the Bohemians and the Lutherans at the 
time of the Agreement of Sendomir already 
mentioned ; but the influence of this agree- 
ment was soon afterwards greatly weakened, 
and gradually all the Bohemians united 
themselves with the Swiss. 3 This union at 
first contained the stipulation that each 
community should enjoy its own regula- 
tions, and that they should keep up their 
separate meetings for worship ; but in the 
■ following century, at the councils of Ostro- 
rog, a 1620 and 1627, all difference was 
done away; and the two communities of 

Bohemians and Swiss became consolidated 
into one, which took the name of the Church 
of the United Brethren, and retained the 
form and regulations of the Bohemians, hut 
embraced the doctrines of the Reformed. 4 

25. The descendants of the Waldenses, 
who lived shut up in the valleys of Pied- 
mont, were led by their proximity to the 
French and Genevans to embrace their , 
doctrines and worship. Yet they retained 
not a few of their ancient rules of discipline 
so late as the year 1630. But in this year 
the greatest part of the Waldenses wer* 
swept off by pestilence; and their new 
teachers whom they obtained from France, 
regulated all their affairs according to the 
pattern of the French Reformed Church 1 
The Hungarians and Transylvanians were 
excited to burst the bonds of superstition 
by the writings and the disciples of Luther. 
Afterwards Matthew Devay and others in 
a more private way, and then about the 
year 1550 Stephen Szegedin and others 
more openly, spread among them success- 
fully the sentiments of the Swiss respecting 
the Lord’s Supper and the government of 
the church. This produced here as in other 
countries, first, contests among the friends 
of a purer religion, and at length a mani- 
fest schism, which time has strengthened 
rather than diminished. 6 » 

1 On the doctrinal views of the Bohemian Brethren 
and their church, see the following papers by Eisner, in 
Gerdes’ Miscell. Groning : Brevis Conspectus Doctrines 
Fratrum Bohemorum , in vol. iii p. 381, &c.; Be Insti- 
tution Catechetica Pdonico-Refa? matn, in vol iv. p. 
31, &c. ; Senes Episcoporum sive Seniorum t/mtatis 
Fratium Bohemorum, , ibid. p. 45, &c. with Addenda , 
p. 172, &C.—R. 

2 See Carpzov’s Nacfiricht von den Bomischen B?ii- 
dern , p. 46, &c. ; Kocher’s Bibliotheca Theologies 
Symbohcee, p 76, &c. [In the year 1522, the Brethren 
sent two delegates to Luther, namely, John Horn and 
Mich. Weis, to congratulate him on his attaining to a 
knowledge of the truth. They also sent him soon 
afterwards a book entitled Instructionfor Children, which 
they had composed for the benefit of their church. 
But as they here expressed clearly their opinion of the 
Lord’s Supper (namely, that Christ himself was not 
actually present in it) and he freely censured this opi- 
nion, their intercourse with Luther was for a time 
interrupted. They were also displeased that he was 
more solicitous about purity of doctrine than the resto- 
ration of ecclesiastical discipline. But as they per- 
ceived that it would be for their advantage to be 
reckoned among the adherents to the Augsburg Con- 
fession, they at times sought his communion and 
exhibited to him their Confession, which he afterwards 
caused to be published. See Comenius, Historia Fia- 
trum Bohemorum, Halle, 1702, 4to, p. 22, &c ; and 
Koeher, Von den Glaubensbekenntnissen der Bomischen 
Briider, Frankf. 1741, 8vo. — Schl. 

2 Besides those who treat professedly of the Bohe- 
mian Brethren, as Comenius, Camerarius, and Lasitius, 
the reader may consult Loscher’s Historia Motuoun, 
par. iii. lib. v. cap. vi. p. 99, &c.; Salig’s Histone der 
Augsburg. Confession , vol. ii. b. vi. chap. iii. p. 520, &c.; 
Regenvolscius, Histona Ecclesiar. Slavonicarum , lib. i. 
cap. xiii. xiv xv. &c. [On the Bohemian Reformation 
see Gieseler’s Lehrbuck d. Neueren Kirchenges. vol I. 
p. 437, &c. The English reader has now access to a 
detailed account of the religious changes in that coun- 
try, in a recent publication entitled The Reformation 
and Anti-Reformation in Bohemia , Lond. 1845, 2 vols. 
translated from the German. The author’s name 
however is not given, which, with its scanty references 
to authorities, detracts greatly from its value.— R. 

4 Eegenvolscius, ubi supra , lib. i. cap. xiv. p. 120 
[On the doctrinal views of the Bohemian Brethren, 
which coincided generally with those of Calvin, Jo. 
Tneoph. Eisner (one of that sect) wrote an elaborate 
treatise entitled Brevis Conspectus Bottrince Fratrum 
Bohemoium , in which he shows what was their belief 
in the 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries; and which 
is printed in Gerdes’ Scrimum Antiquar. sive Miscella- 
nea Groningana , tom. iii. p. 381 — 457. — Mur. 

5 Leger’s Histone Generate des Eghses Vaudoises, 
livr. i. chap, xxxiii. p. 205, 206 ; Scultet’s Annates Reno • 
vati Enangelh, p. 294; Gerdes, Historia Evangeln 
Renovati, tom. ii, p. 401. [In the year 1530, the Wal- 
denses, having heard of the Reformation in Switzerland 
and Germany, sent two of their barbs or ministers, 
Geo. Morel and Peter Masson or Latome, to Berne, 
Basil, and Strasburg, to confer with the Reformers 
there. Their written communication to CEcolampadius 
at Basil describes their faith and practice with great 
simplicity and candour; and the written answer of 
CEcolampadius was such as might be expected— kind, 
affectionate, and fraternal. See them in Gerdes, ubi 
sup? a, tom. ii. p. 401 — 417. In their council in An- 
grogne, a.d. 1532, they adopted a short confession of 
faith, professedly embracing the doctrines they had 
firmly believed for four hundred years, yet manifestly a 
departure in some particulars from the principles 
stated by their deputies to CEcolampadius, and con- 
formed to the new views he had communicated to them, 
especially in regard to free-will, grace, predestination, 
and several points of practical religion. See this con- 
fession in Perrin’s History of the Waldenses (English 
translation), part i. b. ii. chap. iv. p. 59, &c. In the 
same council they took measures to procure an impres- 
sion of the whole Bible in their native language, and 
also a supply of other religious books. See Perrin, ubi 
supra , p. 61. — Mur. [The history of this interesting • 
people at a later period is referred to in the subsequent , 
century — R. 

6 Debrezen’s Historia Ecclesice Reformates in Hun* 
garia et Transylvania , lib. ii. p. 64, 72, 98, &c. Com- 
pare the Unsckuldige Nachrichten, a.d, 1738. p. 1076, 
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26. After the promulgation of the For- 
mula of Concord , many of the German 
churches which before belonged to the 
Lutheran communion united themselves to 
the Reformed. Among these were the 
churches of Nassau, Ilanau, Isenburg, and 
others. In the year 1595, the princes of 
Anhalt, at the instigation especially of 
Wolfgang Amllng, embraced the Reformed 
worship in place of the Lutheran, which 
produced a long contest between the inha- 
bitants of that principality and the Luther- 
ans. 1 In Denmark also, near the close of 
the century, the Reformed doctrines espe- 
cially in regard to the Lord’s Supper gained 
some footing; for that kingdom abounded 
in disciples and admirers of Melancthon, 
who were disposed to promote peace among 
the Protestants, at the head of whom was 
Nicholas Hemming, a pious and learned 
divine of Copenhagen. But the designs of 
Hemming and his friends becoming known 
prematurely, the other divines who were 
unwilling to have Lutheranism set aside 
opposed so many obstructions by means of 
the king, that those designs miscarried 2 

27. Moreover, the nations which held 
communion with the Swiss did not embrace 
all the Helvetic tenets and institutions. 
The Swiss indeed ardently wished them to 
do so, but untoward circumstances, frus- 
trated their hopes. The English, as is well 
known, perseveringly rejected the eccle- 
siastical constitution and the form of worship 
adopted by the other Reformed churches ; 
nor could they be persuaded to receive the 


&c. ; Hauer’s Historia Ecclesiar. Tramylmnicarum , 
Frankf. 1694, 12mo. [See above, p. 585, notes 2 and 3. 
—Mur. [Add to these authorities on the Lutheran side, 
Ribini’s Memorabilia August ance Confesnonis in Regno 
Hungarice , Posen, 1737-89, 2 vols. It brings down the 
history to the year 1740. And on the side of the Re- 
formed, see the valuable work, containing many impor- 
tant public papers, edited by Lampe and entitled 
Historia Ecclesice Reformalce in Hungaria et Transyl- 
vania, Utrecht, 1728, 4to, referred to by Mosheim in 
the beginning of this note under the name of the author, 
which was suppressed by Lampe. He was Paul Ember 
Debreczinus, a minister of the Reformed church there. 
See Ribini, nbi supra , vol. i. p. 31. See also Bod, De 
Reformationis Hungaricce Patronis , in Gerdes, Miscett. 
Groning. vol. iv. p 133, &c ; and another dissertation 
by the same writer, who was a minister in Transyl- 
vania, De Reform . Hungar. Ministris, in Gerdes, ubi 
supra , vol. iv p. 346, &c. — R. 

i Beckman’s Histone des Houses Anhalt, yol. ii. part 
vi. p. 133, &c.; Kraft’s Ausfiihrlirhe Historie von dem 
Exorcismo , p. 428, 497, &c. [Though the princes pro- 
fessed Calvinism, and introduced Calvinist ministers in 
all the churches where they had the right of patronage, 
yet the people were left free in their choice ; and the 
noblemen and their vassals who were attached to 
Lutheranism had secured to them the unrestrained 
exercise of their religion By virtue of a convention 
made in 1679, the Lutherans were permitted to erect 
new churches. The Zerbst line, with the greatest part 
of its subjects, profess Lutheranism, but the three other 
lines with their respective territories are Calvinists. — 
Macl. 

* Pontoppidan’s Annales "Ecclesice Danxcce Diploma- 
tu;i, tom. iii. p. 57, &c. 


common opinions of the Swiss respecting 
the Lord’s Supper and the divine decrees, 
as the public sentiments of the whole 
nation.® The churches of the Palatinate, 
Bremen, Poland, Hungary, and Holland, 
agreed indeed with the Swiss or French 
respecting the Lord’s Supper, the simplicity 
of their worship, and the form of church 
government ; but not likewise in respect to 
predestination, which difficult subject they 
left to the discretion of individuals. 4 And 
down to the time of the Synod of Dort, no 
portion of the reformed community required, 
by any positive injunction, a belief in the 
opinion of the Genevans respecting the 
causes of everlasting salvation and damna- 
tion. Yet the greatest part of the teachers 
in most of these countries gradually came 
spontaneously into the Genevan views, in 
consequence especially of the reputation 
and influence of the school of Geneva, to 
which most of the candidates for the minis- 
try of that age were accustomed to resort 
for instruction. 

28. The inspired books of the Old and 
New Testaments are held by the Reformed 


3 It is true indeed that the doctrine of Zwingli, who 
represented the bread and wine as nothing more than 
the external signs of the death of Christ, was not 
adopted by the church of England ; but the doctrine of 
Calvin was embraced by that church, and is plainly 
taught in the thirty-eighth article of its faith. As to 
what relates to the doctrine of the divine decrees, 
Mosheim is equally mistaken. The seventeenth article 
of the church of England is, as bishop Burnet candidly 
acknowledges, framed according to St. Augustine’s 
doctrine, which scarcely differs at all from that of 
Calvin; and though it be expressed with a certain 
latitude which renders it susceptible of a mitigated in- 
terpretation, yet it is very probable that those who 
penned it were patrons of the doctrine of absolute 
decrees. The very cautions which are subjoined to this 
article intimate that Calvinism was what it was meant 
to establish. It is certain that the Calvinistical doc- 
trine of predestination prevailed among the first English 
Reformers, the greatest part of whom were at least 
Sublapsarians ; in the reign of queen Elizabeth this 
doctrine was predominant, but after that period it lost 
ground imperceptibly, and was renounced by the church 
of England in the reign of king Charles I. [not by the 
church, only by some of its ministers]. Some members 
of that church still adhered nevertheless to the tenets 
of Calvin, and maintained not only that the thirty-nine 
articles were Calvinistical, but also affirmed that they 
were not susceptible of being interpreted in that lati- 
tude for which the Arminians contended. These 
episcopal votaries of Calvinism were called Doctrinal 
Puritans. See Burnet’s Exposition of the XXX IX. 
Articles , art. 7, and Neal’s History of the Puritans -, 
vol. i. p 579.— Mad. [See also Toplady’s History of 
Calvinism, 2 vols. 8vo ; bishop Tomline’s Refutation of 
Calvinism, 8vo; Scott’s Remarks on Tomline on Cal - 
vmism , 8vo ; and The Fathers , the Reformers, and the 
Public Formularies of the Church of England, in Har- 
mony with Calvin , &c. Philadelphia, 1817, 12mo, p. 108 
—119. — Mur. [On the other side however of this 
controversy, see the able Bampton Lectures of the late 
archbishop Lawrence, entitled An Attempt to Illustrate 
those Articles of the Church of England which the Cal- 
vinists improperly consider as Calvinistical, Qxf. 1804, 
3d edit. 1838, which though ingenious is not con- 
vincing. — R . 

4 See Grotius, Apologeticus eorum qui Hollandicp ante 
Mutationem , a.d. 1618, prafuerunt , cap. iii. p. 54, &ct 
ed. Paris, 1640, 12mo. 
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to be the only source of divine truth, except 
that the English forbid contempt to be 
shown to the authority of the church in the 
five first centuries. 1 And they maintain 
equally with the Lutherans that these books 
are clear, full, and complete, so far as 
regards things necessary to salvation ; and 
that they are to be interpreted from them- 
selves [or independently and by comparing 
one part with another], and not after the 
dictates of human reason or of Christian 
antiquity. Several of their theologians 
indeed have been thought to extend too far 
the powers of human reason in comprehend- 
ing and explaining the nature of the divine 
mysteries; and this has led many to repre- 
sent the Reformed as upholding two sources 
of religious knowledge, the holy Scriptures 
and reason or rather the capacity of the 
human mind. But in this matter, if we do 
not mistake the fact, both parties err 
through eagerness to vanquish and subdue 
their adversaries. Eor if we except the 
improper phraseology of certain individuals, 
it will appear that the Reformed in general 
believe, as we do, that absurdities can never 
be believed, and consequently that doc- 
trines which contain absolute absurdities 
must be false and cannot be believed ; yet 
they sometimes contentiously apply this 
principle to overthrow those Lutheran 
tenets which they reject. 2 

29. The Reformed, if we restrict this 
appellation to those who approve the senti- 
ments of Calvin, differ from the Lutherans 
in regard to three subjects I. The doc- 

trine of the Holy Supper, in which the 
Lutherans say that the body and blood of 
Christ are truly, though in an inexplicable 
manner, presented to both the pious and 


1 There is nothing m the thirty-nine articles of the 
church of England which implies its considering the 
writings of the fathers of the first five centuries as an 
authoritative criterion of religious truth. There is 
indeed a clause in the Act of Uniformity [Act of Supre- 
macy] passed in the reign of queen Elizabeth, declaring 
that her delegates in ecclesiastical matters, should not 
determine anything to be heresy but what was ad- 
judged so by the authority of Scripture or by the first 
four general councils ; and this has perhaps misled 
Mosheim in the passage to which this note refers. 
Much respect indeed, and perhaps too much, has been 
paid to the fathers^ but that has been always a matter 

of choice and not of obligation Macl. [It was in 

regard to the constitution and government of the 
church rather than in articles of faith, that the church 
of England paid more deference to the fathers than 
the rest of the Reformed did ; and on this subject they 
have actually copied after the practice of the first five 
centuries, as being obligatory upon the conscience. See 
sec. 20. p. 671, above, and Neal’s History of the Puri- 
tan*, vol. i. chap. iv. p. 183, 184.— Mur. 

* Our author has here undoubtedly in view the Lu- 
theran doctrine of consubstantiation, which supposes 
the same extended body to be totally present in different 
places at one and the same time. To call this a gross 
and glaring contradiction, seems rather the dictate of 
common sense than the suggestion of a contentious 
spirit. — MacL 


the ungodly ; while the Reformed suppose 
that the human nature of Christ is present 
only by the symbols of it. Yet they do j 
not all explain their doctrine in the same 
manner. II. The doctrine of the eternal j 
decrees of God in regard to the salvation | 
of men, the ground of which the Lutherans 
suppose to be, the faith or unbelief of men j 
in Christ foreseen by God from eternity ; i 
but the Reformed suppose it to be the free , 
and sovereign good pleasure of God. III. j 
Certain rites and institutions, which the ' 
Reformed think have a tendency to super- ! 
stition, but which the Lutherans think are i 
partly tolerable and partly useful to Chris- ' 
tians. Such are images in churches, sacred 
garments for the clergy, the private con- 
fession of sins, the use of small circular 
pieces of bread [wafers] such as were an- 
ciently distributed in the Holy Supper, the 
formula of exorcism as it is called in the 
sacrament of baptism, and some others. 
These the Reformed would have to be 
abrogated, because they think religious j 
worship should be restored to its primitive , 
simplicity, and the additions made to it be I 
wholly struck off. 3 


3 This was the proper place for giving an account of 
the symbolical books of the Reformed church; but 
Mosheim has entirely omitted that topic. No doubt 
the Reformed church, as one general community dis 
tinct from Romanism and Lutheranism, has not any 
books universally recognised as symbolical throughout 
its several churches. But each church of the Reformed 
body has its own Confession, and these are ordinarily 
published together in one collection, and are usually 
spoken of as the Symbolical books of the Reformed 
church. The first collection of these Confessions was 
published at Geneva in 1581, under the title of Haimo- 
vna Confessionum fidei Orthodoxarum et Peformatarum 
Ecclesiarum . It comprised eleven confessions, the arti- 
cles of which are classed together and printed in nine- 
teen different sections. Another collection appeared in 
1612. containing some additional matter entitled Corpus 
et Syntag ma Confessionum Fidei, & c. reprinted in Geneva 
in 1654, in which the several confessions are ghen 
separately. The first-named collection was translated 
into English and published in the same form as the 
Latin copy, in London in 1643, 4to, and recently re- 
edited by the Rev. Peter Hall, 8vo, under the title of 
The Haimony of Protestant Confessions , &c. London, 
1842. In this edition, the editor .has subjoined three 
additional confessions which were not given in the edi- 
tion of 1613, namely, the English thirty-nine articles, 
the Irish articles, and the judgment of the Synod ot 
Dort. The latest edition of the Reformed Symbolical 
books is by the celebrated August! of Bosn, entitled, 
Corpus Librorum Symbolical urn gui inEcclesia Rqfonna- 
torumAuctoritatemPublicam obtinuerunty Elberf. 1827, 
8vo The confessions are arranged chronologically, 
and comprise the following The three Swiss confes- 
sions, the French confession of 1561, the English thirty- 
nine articles, the Scots confession of 1560, the Dutch 
or Belgic confession, the articles of the Synod of Dort, 
the Hungarian confession of 1570, the two Polish con- 1 
fessions of Sendomir in 1570 and Thorn in 1595, the ! 
early Bohemian confession, the Tetrapolitan, the Bran- ' 
denburg confession in German, and the Leipsic Agree - 1 
ment of 1631 also in German, the Declaration at, 
Thorn in 1645, the Helvetic Agreement or Formula*' 
consensus on the doctrine of Grace in 1675. together * 
with the Genevan and Heidelberg Catechisms, With 
the exception of the two documents in German, all the 
rest are m Latin. The compiler purposely omitted the , 
Westminster Confession and Catechisms, on the ground 
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30. This short list of topics will be seen 
to be in fact a long one, by those who are 
aware what a multitude of abstruse ques- 
tions extending through the whole system 
of theology these few differences produced. 
For the controversy respecting the mode of 
the presence of Christ’s body and blood in 
the Holy Supper afforded to the polemics 
ample room to expatiate on the mysteries 
of religion, or the nature and use of the 
sacraments; and to institute subtle dis- 
cussions respecting the majesty and glory 
of Christ’s human nature, the communica- 
tion of divine attributes to it, and the pro- 
per attitude of the mind in the worship of 
Christ. The dispute respecting the divine 
decrees afforded abundant matter for debate 
on the nature of the divine attributes and 
particularly God’s justice and goodness, on 
the certainty and necessity of all events, on 
the connexion between human liberty and 
divine providence, on the extent of the 
love which God has for men, and of the 
blessings procured for us by the merits of 
Christ ; on the nature of that divine influ- 
ence which renews the minds of men, on 
the perseverance of the persons who are 
appointed to eternal life in the covenant of 
God, and on various other subjects of no 
small moment. Nor was the last dissen- 
sion, respecting rites and institutions, un- 
prolific. For besides discussions respecting 
the origin and antiquity of certain rites, it 
produced the following controversies by no 
means contemptible: — What kind of things 
are they which may be justly denominated 
indifferent, or neither good nor bad? How 
far is it proper to yield to an adversary 
who contends about things in their nature 
indifferent? How far does Christian liberty 
extend ? Is it lawful, for the sake of "ra- 
tifying the people, to retain various ancient 
customs and institutions, which have a super- 
stitious aspect yet are capable of a good in- 
terpretation? and others of a similar nature. 

31. It has been debated, and sometimes 
with great warmth of feeling, particularly 
among the English and the Dutch, to whom 
rightfully belong the government of the 


that they did not possess the full authority of symbolical 
books among Presbyterians ; and the authority he quotes 
for this singular piece of information is a statement by 
Whiston, that in a meeting of Presbyterian ministers in 
London m 1719, a majority had decided against sub- 
scription to the Confession ! as if this Anan vote affected 
its authority in Scotland, Ireland, or in other Presbyte- 
rian churches. I may add that the Westminster Con- 
fession and the two Catechisms were translated into 
Latin by G. Dillingham, and printed at Cambridge in 
1656, and at Edinb. in 1694, under the title of Confess io 
Fidel in Convents Theolog ornm author! tate Parliamenti 
Anglicani mdicto elaborates, & c. The Shorter Catechism 
was also translated into Greek by John Harmer, Regius 
Professor of Greek in Oxford, and printed, with a Latin 
version uu regard , as *H Ka.T7}xy<ris rrjs Xpiorum/rijs 
&pi)crKtua$ avvTQfJLOiTepa, Loud. 1659, 18mo. — R- 


church and tbe power of establishing rules 
and regulations m matters of religion. In 
these contests, those have come off victo- 
rious who maintain that the authority to 
regulate sacred affairs is, by the appoint- 
ment of Christ himself, vested in the church, 
and therefore ought by no means to be 
committed into the hands of civil magis- 
trates ; yet they admit the right of temporal 
sovereigns to advise and to succour the 
church when in trouble, to assemble and 
preside in the conventions of the church, to 
see that her officers decree nothing prejudi- 
cial to the commonwealth, and to strengthen 
and confirm with their authority the decrees 
of the ministers of religion. The kings of 
England indeed, from the time of Henry 
VIII. have declared themselves to be su- 
preme heads of the church as well in spiri- 
tual as in temporal things ; and it is manifest 
that Henry VIII. and his son Edward VI 
attached very ample powers to this title, 
and considered themselves authorized to do 
whatever the Roman pontiffs might do. 1 
Bat queen Elizabeth greatly limited this 
prerogative, and declared that the authority 
of the kings of England did not extend to 
religion itself and to things sacred, but only 
to the persons who teach religion and 
minister in sacred things. 2 In England 

i Neal’s History , &c. vol. i. ch. i. p. 11, and others. 

a Le Courayer’s Supplement aux Deux Outrages pour 
lei Defense de la Vahdite des Ordinations Anglr canes, 
chap. xv. p 416, &c. [Courayer's book I have not seen; 
but in what respects queen Elizabeth limited the powers 
of the kings of England as supreme heads of the 
church, or when and where she declared that the regal 
power did not extend to religion itself and to things 
sacred, I am unable to determine Burnet indeed 
( Hist, of the Reform, vol. iii. p. 492, ed. London, 1825) 
says of the power conferred on Elizabeth at the com- 
mencement of her reign by the Act of Supremacy : “ It i 
was in many things short of the authority that king i 
Henry had claimed.” But he specifies no particulars ; I 
and it is well known that Henry far transgressed the 1 
limits which he pretended to set to his own power as 
head of the church. Neal says of the power given to 
Elizabeth by the above act of her parliament : “ Nor is 
it the whole that the queen claimed, who sometimes 
stretched her prerogative beyond it.” ( Hist of the 
Puritans, vol. i. ch. iv. p. 168.) Hume says of this act, 
(Hist, of England, vol. iv. ch. xxxviii. p. 151, edit. , 
Philad. 1810): “ Though the queen was there denomi- 
nated governess, not head, of the church, it conveyed 
the same extensive power which, under the latter title, 
had been exercised by her father and brother/’ And 
he adds (ibid. p. 274): “ Scarcely any sovereign before 
Elizabeth, and none after her, carried higher, both in 
speculation and practice, the authority of the crown.” 
He likewise says (p. 290) : “ Religion was a point of 
which Elizabeth was, if possible, still more jealous 
than of matters of state. She pretended that, in quality 
of supreme head or governor of the church, she was 
fully empowered, by her prerogative alone, to decide all 
questions which might arise with regard to doctrine, 
discipline, or worship ; and she never would allow her 
parliaments so much as to take these points into con- 
sideration.” And the whole history of her reign ap- 
pears to confirm these statements, which are so contrary 
to the assertions of Mosheim. See Hume, ubi supra, 
vol iv. p. 150, &C. 272, 290, &C. 292, 336, 364, &C. 462. 
The powers of the English monarchs, as heads of the 
church, from Henry VIII. to Charles I. are thus de* 
fined bv Neal, in his History of the Fustians, vol. i 
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therefore the constitution of the church is of it. And in fact, the ecclesiastical con- | 
very nearly the same as that of the state, stitution of England has not a fixed and 
The clergy, distributed into two houses uniform character, but it depends on custom 
called the upper and lower houses of Con- and usage and the fluctuations of time rather , 
vocation, are assembled by the order of the than on established laws. | 

king and a summons from the archbishop 32. The question, what is the best form j 
of Canterbury ; and they decree by common and organization of a Christian church? 
consent whatever the interests of the church produced likewise warm contests, which 
are thought to demand ; and the king and hitherto no means have been found able to • 
Parliament give to their decrees the sane- decide. The Genevans guided by Calvin 
tions and authority of laws. 1 * * * * Yet this judged it proper that the private affairs of 
subject has been much controverted, the single churches should be directed by a 
kino- and the Parliament putting one con- body of elders or presbyters, all equals ; 
struction upon the ecclesiastical constitution, that matters of a more public and important 
and the rulers of the church, particularly character should be decided in conventions 
those who think the church is an indepen- of delegated elders in the provinces ; and j 
dent body, odvin 01, a different construction that the interests of the whole church and 
° ° matters of special difficulty should be dis- 

Oh. iv. P. 169-172:-“ They never pretended to he cussed, as anciently, in a council of the 
spiritual persons, or to exercise any part of the eecle- whole church. 8 JNOr did the uenevailS 
siastical function in their own person ; they neither any exertions to persuade all their 

preached nor administered the sacraments, &c. “But, . * t>„ + 

abating this point, it appears very probable, that all the confederates to embrace this System. J5ut 
jurisdiction and authority claimed by the pope, as the t ^ e English md^ed the old system of church 
head of the church, was transferred to the king by ff/WAr * A n vL vprv sacre d and therefore 
the Act of Supremacy, as far as was consistent with government to oe very sacreu, <*uu weieiuie 

the laws of the land then in being, though since it has not to be changed. This system commits 
SSSS^^SSaS£SSSS» the inspection and <»e of certain minor 

of England claimed authority in matters of faith, and provinces exclusively to the bishop ; under 
to be the ultimate judges of what is agreeable or repug- ^ bishops are the preshvters of single 
nant to the word of God.” “II. With regard to dis- , * , ,, 

eipiine, — the king is the supreme and ultimate judge in churches j under the presbyters are the 
the spiritual courts by his delegates, as he is in the ministers or deacons ; and the common in- 
courts of common law by his judges.** “III. As to 

rites and ceremonies, the Act of Uniformity (1 Eliz. 

cap. i.) says expressly, that the queen’s majesty, by ad- a Maclaine thinks Mosheim has here made a great 
vice of her ecclesiastical commissioners, or of her mistake, in specifying three judicatories as provided by 
metropolitan, may ordain and publish such ceremonies the Genevan plan, while in tact the Genevan republic 
or rites as may be most for the advancement of God’s had but two ecclesiastical bodies, the Venerable Com- 
glory and the edifying of the church. Accordingly, pany of the pastors and professors, and the Consistory 
her majesty published her injunctions without sending But there is no need of severe criticism. The Presby- 
them into convocation or parliament, and erected a terian system is simply this: that single cliurches-should 
court of High Commission for ecclesiastical causes, each have a judicatory composed of all the elders be- 
consisting ot commissioners of her own nomination, to longing to it; that this judicatory be responsible to 
see them put in execution. Nay, so jealous was queen one or more higher judicatories, composed of delegated 
Elizabeth of this branch of her prerogative, that she elders; and that the highest judicatory be that of a na- 
would not suffer her high court of parliament to pass tional synod, constituted in the same manner. Where 
any bill for the amendment or alteration of the cere- the state is very small, as that of Geneva, there would 
monies of the church, it being (as she said) an invasion be but one delegated body in which each individual 
of her prerogative.*’ “ IV. The kings of England church would be represented. But in larger states, as 
claimed the sole power of the nomination of bishops ; France, Holland, and Scotland, there would be a gra- 
and the deans and chapteis were obliged to choose dation of three or four distinct judicatories, each higher 
those whom their majesties named, under penalty of a composed of delegates from the next lower. In France, 
■praemunires and after they were chosen and conse- there were (1), Consistories or church sessions (2), the 
crated, they might not act but by commission from the Elderships or Presbyteries (3), the provincial councils, 
crown.” “V. No convocation or synods of the clergy and (4) the national Synods, all formed on this plan, 
can assemble but by a writ or precept from the crown; In Scotland originally the lowest judicatory was that 
and when assembled, they can do no business without o-f three or four contiguous churches united, then the 
the king’s letters patent, appointing them the particular provincial synods, and last the General Assembly. But 
subjects they are to debate upon ; and after all, tbeir at an early period each church came to have its distinct 
canons are of no force without the royal sanction.” session ; and this produced a gradation of four judica- 
“IJpon the whole it is evident, by the express words of tories in Scotland. But while the Reformed admitted 
several statutes (31 Hen. VIII. chap. xni. 1 Eliz. c. i.), of no higher judicatory than a national council, or con- 
that all jurisdiction, ecclesiastical as well as civil, was sidered the church of each country as an independent 
vested in the king, and taken away from the bishops, body, they allowed of a connexion between national 
except by delegation from him. The king was chief churches. Thus the national synods of the French 
in the determination of all causes in the church ; he church in this century held a continued correspondence 
had authority to make laws, ceremonies, and constitu- by letters and envoys with the church of Geneva, and 
tions, and without him no such laws, ceremonies, or also regularly sent representatives to the Reformed 
constitutions, are or ought to be of force. And lastly, church of the Low Countries, and received delegates 
all appeals, which before had been made to Rome, are from them. And in the next century, the Reformed 
for ever hereafter to be made to his majesty’s chancery, Dutch church invited the Reformed churches of France, 
to be ended and determined, as the manner now is, by Germany, England, &c. to assist them, by their repre- 


delegates.” — Mur. 


sentatives, in the national synod of Dort. So at the 


1 Cosin, Be Eccknee Anglican m Religione et Dhti- present day, in the United States of America, the Ge- 

pUna, cap. viii. p. 53, in Smith’s Vitae Eruditus. Vtro - neral Assembly of the Presbyterian church annually 

rum, London, 1700, 4to; "Wilkins, De Vet. et Mod. exchanges delegates with the General Associations of 

Synodi Anglic. Constitutions , in his Condi. Mag . Brit, the New-England States, and also holds correspon- 

tom. i. p. vii. &c. dence with some transatlantic bodies. — Mur . 
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terests of the whole body are discussed in 
assemblies of the bishops and those next in 
rank to them. And this system, with some 
exceptions, is adopted by the Bohemian 
and Moravian Brethren who belong to the 
Reformed church. 1 This single disagree- 
ment, as each party traced the origin of its 
own system to Jesus Christ and his apostles, 
was sufficient to divide the whole Reformed 
church into sects, and in fact it rent the 
English church into two factions, to the 
great injury of the community. But in 
contravention of the wishes of many, the 
prudence of certain excellent individuals 
prevented the evil from spreading abroad, 
and destroying the fellowship of foreigners 
with the English. These men disseminated 
the principle that Jesus Christ prescribed 
no definite form of government for his 
church, and therefore that every nation 
may frame such a system for itself as the 
circumstances of the country require, pro- 
vided it be not prejudicial to the truth 
nor tend to the restoration of superstition. 2 

33. Calvin believed that those who led 
vicious and ungodly lives ought to be de- 
prived of communion in divine ordinances, 
and that profligates and the slaves of lust 
were also to be restrained by the laws of 
the state. ' In this matter he differed from I 
Zwingli, who ascribed all power to the ma- 
gistrates alone, and would not allow to the 
ministers of religion the right to exclude 
transgressors from the church, or to de- 
prive them of the communion. 3 And so 
great was the influence of Calvin at Geneva, 


1 See the Epistola de Ordinatione et Successione Ep is- 
copali in Unitate Fratrnm Bohemorum conservata, in 
Pfaff’s Institut. Juris Eccles. p. 410. 

8 Here may be consulted with advantage the discus- 
sions on the subject between Fred Spanheim and John 
Van der Waeyen. in the works of Spanheim, tom. ii. 
lib. viii. ix. p. 1065, &c. The same opinion is said to 
have been embraced by the British divines who lived 
near the time of the Reformation, and to have been 
first repudiated by Archbishop WhitgifL Neal, His- 
tory of the Puritans, vol iii. p. 140. [This statement 
is incorrect as respects Archbishop Whitgift. Neal says 
(vol. iii. p. 117, ed London, 1822), “Most of our 
first Reformers were so far in these sentiments” (those 
of the Erastians) “ as to maintain, that no one form of 
church government is prescribed in Scripture as an 
invariable rule for future ages; as Cranmer, Redmayn, 
Cox, &c.; and Archbishop Whitgift, in his controversy 
with Cartwright, delivers the same opinion : * X deny 
(says he) that the Scripture has set down any one cer- 
tain form of church government to be perpetual.’ ” 
“ The chief patrons of this scheme in the (Westminster) 
Assembly were Dr. Lightfoot, Mr. Colman, Mr. Sel- 
den, Mr Whitlock ; and in the House of Commons, 
besides Selden and Whitlock, Oliver St. John, Esq. 
Sir Thomas Widdrington, John Crew, Esq. Sir John 
Hipsley, and others of the greatest names. ”—Afur. 

8 See the excellent letter of Rud. Gualther,in Fueslin’s 
Centuria i. Epistolar. Reformat . p. 471, where he says: 
“Excommunicationem neque Zwinglius — neque Bullin- 
gerus unquam probarunt, et— obstiterunt lis qui earn 
aliquando voluerunt introducere. — Basilise quidem 
CEcolampadius, multum dissuadente Zwinglio, insti- 
tuerat— sed adeo non durabilis fuit ilia constitutio, ut 
CEcolampadius illam abrogarit,” &c. Compare p. 90. 


that he was able, though with ^reat perils 
and amid perpetual conflicts with the pa- 
trons of licentiousness, to establish there a 
rigorous system of moral discipline, sup- 
ported and exercised with the countenance 
of the laws, whereby abandoned characters 
were first excluded from the church by the 
ecclesiastical court or the Consistory, and 
then were either banished the city or re- 
strained by other punishments. 4 The clergy 
in the cantons of Switzerland wished to 
copy after this discipline of Calvin, and to 
obtain the same power over transgressors ; 
but their desires and efforts were in vain. 
For the people in the cantons of Berne, 
Zurich, Basil, 8rc. would by no means 
allow a removal of the boundaries set by 
Zwingli to the jurisdiction of the church, 
or permit the enlargement of its powers 
and prerogatives. 5 

34. That all branches of learning both 
sacred and profane were everywhere suc- 
cessfully cultivated among the Reformed 
in this century, is well known ; and the 
numerous monuments of their splendid 
talents which are still preserved forbid any 
one to be ignorant of the fact. Zwingli 
was disposed to exclude philosophy from 
the church ; 6 but the succeeding Swiss 
doctors soon discovered that in such a 
world as this, and especially in the disputes 
on religious subjects, a knowledge of it 
cannot be dispensed with. Hence when 
Calvin erected the academy of Geneva in 
1558, he at onco provided for it a professor 
of philosophy. But this professor was 
required to explain in his lectures none but 
the Aristotelian philosophy, which then 
reigned in all the schools. 7 Hor did the 
other universities of the Reformed suffer a 


4 Nothing caused Calvin more troubles, cabals, and 
perils at Geneva, than his determined resolution to 
purge the church of transgressors, and to restrain and 
punish those who violated the rules established by the 
church, or by the Consistory which represented the 
church. See his Life written by Beza and prefixed to 
his letters ; the Notes to the second volume of Spon’s 
Bistoire de Geneve} and Calvin himself in his Letters, 
especially in those which he wrote to James de Falais 
or De Bourgogne, published at Amsterdam, 1744, 
8vo, p. 126, 127, 132, 153, 157. The party at Geneva 
which defended the former licentiousness of morals, 
not only with their tongues hut by their actions and 
with force of arms, and which Calvin called the sect of 
the Libertines, was very powerful. But Calvin’s reso- 
lution was also invincible, and his rigorous discipline 
triumphed. 

a See for example the commotions at Lausanne, in the 
Museum Helveticum , tom. ii. p. 119, &c The disputes 
on this subject among the people of the Palatinate, who 
wished to adopt the Genevan discipline, are described 
by Alting, in his Hi it. Eccles. Palatma , aud by Struve, 
in his PJalzische Kirchenhist. p. 212, &c. 

6 Zwingli, in the dedication of his book on true and 
false religion to Francis I. king of France, says ex- 
pressly, on p. 12, “Philosophise interdictum est a Christi 
scholis, at isti (the Sorbonists) fecerunt earn coelestis 
verbi magistram.” 

’ Beza’s Epiit. Theolog . Ep xxxvi. pag.156: “ Certurn 
nobis ac constitutum est et in ipsis tradendis Logicis 
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different philosophy to be taught in them. 
Yet at Basil, the system of Peter Ramus 
was for a time preferred by some to that 
of Aristotle. 1 

35. The Reformed church from its very 
commencement had many expositors of the 
Scriptures, several of whom were ingenious 
and excellent. Zwingli’s labours in ex- 
planation of most of the books of the New 
Testament are not to be despised. He 
was followed by Henry Bullinger, John 
(Ecolampadius, Wolfgang Musculus, and 
many others, not liis equals indeed in 
genius and learning, yet all of them merit- 
ing some praise. But the first rank among 
the interpreters of this age is deservedly 
assigned to John Calvin, who endeavoured 
to expound nearly the whole of the sacred 
volume; and to Theodore Beza, whose 
Hew Testament illustrated with learned 
remarks of various kinds, especially critical 
ones, has been often published, and has not 
to this day lost all the renown and estima- 
tion in which it was formerly held. It is 
an honour to most of these expositors, that 
disregarding allegories and mystical inter- 
pretations, they endeavour to ascertain the 
literal import of the language used by the 
inspired men ; but on the other hand some 
of them, and in particular Calvin, have 
been reproached, because they venture to 
refer to Jewish affairs some predictions of 
the ancient prophets which relate to Jesus 
Christ and represent him as present to their 
view, and thus have deprived Christianity 
of important corroboration. 2 

36. The state of dogmatic theology 
among the Swiss and the other Eeformed 
was much the same as it was among the 
Lutherans. Zwingli early collected and 
digested the principal doctrines of Chris- 
tianity in his little book on True and False 
Religion. Afterwards, John Calvin pro- 
duced a much larger and more perfect work 
of this sort,, entitled Institutes of the Chris- 
tian Religion , 3 which long held the same 


et in ceteris explicandis disciplinis, ab Aristotelis sen- 
tentia ne tantillum quidem deflectere.” 

1 See Brandt’s Vita Jacobi Armimi, and the notes we 
formerly annexed to it, p. 8, 12, 13. 

* See Hunnius, Calamus Judctizam, Wittemberg, 
1595, 8vo; to which Pareeus opposed his Calamus 
Orthodoxus , Neustadt, 1595, 8vo. [Even the Catholics 
have done Calvin the justice to rank him among the 
good commentators. Simon, in his Histoire Cnt du 
Views Test. p. 434, places him above Luther as to dis- 
crimination and soundness of judgment, though he 
ascribes to Luther more knowledge of the Hebrew. 
He adds: “ Au reste, Calvin aiant l’esprit fort elev6 on 
trouve dans tous ses Commentaires sur 1‘Ecriture un 
je ne-scai-quoi qui plait d’abord, et comme jil s’etoit 
prmcipalement appliqu6 k connoitre 1‘homme, il a 
rempli ses Livres d’une Morale qui touche." — Schl. 

? Gerdes has given the literary history of this most 
celebrated work in his Miscell. Granins, vol. i. p. 451, 
Tim English reader will see a fill! account of it 
« Scott's Continuation of Milner's Church Hist. vol. 
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rank and authority in nearly all countries of 
the Reformed church which Melancthon’s 
Common-place Book (Loci Communes) did 
among the Lutherans. Calvin was suc- 
ceeded by many writers on dogmatic theo- 
logy, some more prolix and others more 
concise, as Musculus, Peter Martyr, Pisca- 
tor, and others. The earlier the writer in 
this department, the less he has of subtlety 
and philosophical discrimination; and in 
this they resemble Calvin, whose Institutes 
are written in a perspicuous and elegant 
style, and have nothing abstruse and diffi- 
cult to be comprehended in the arguments 
or mode of reasoning. But after a while, 
the Aristotelico-Scholastic philosophy which 
was everywhere inculcated invaded also 
the fields of theology ; and it was every- 
where barren, thorny, and frightful, by 
means of its barbarous terms, its captious 
interrogatories, its subtle distinctions, and 
its rubbish of useless matter. 4 

37. Their instructions for regulating the 


iii. p. 497, &c. It was translated into English by 
Norton so early a« 1561, an edition which was fre- 
quently reprinted during the remainder of that century. 
More recently it has been translated by John 
Lond. 1813, 3 vols. 8vo.— R. 

4 Yet what is called the scholastic mode of treating 
theology appears to have pervaded the Reformed 
church somewhat later than it did our church. At 
least it was quite recent in Holland at the time of the 
council of Dort [a.d. 1619]. In this council, John 
Maccovius, a professor at Franeker who was initiated 
in all the mysteries of the philosophic schools, was 
accused by Sibr. Lubbert of corrupting the truths of 
revelation. The case being investigated, the judges 
decided that Maccovius had not indeed perverted Chris- 
tian doctrines butthd.1 he employed a mode of teaching 
of. less simplicity than was proper; for he fallowed 
rather the example of the Scholastic doctors than that 
of the Holy Spirit. We will give the decision of the 
council in the language of Walter Balcanquall, in his 
epistle to Sir Dudley Carleton (which is the 350th 
of the Epistolce Ecclesiastic ce, published by Limborch, 
p. 574) : — “Maccovium — nullius hsereseos reum teneri — 
peccasse eum, quod quibusdam ambiguis et obscuris 
Scholasticis phrasibus usus sit; quod Scholasticum 
docendi modum conetur in Belgicis Academiis intro- 
ducere. Monendum esse eum, ut cum Spiritu Sancto 
loquatur, non cum Bellarmino et Suarezio.” Maccovius 
did not obey these admonitions, as is manifest from 
his writings, which are full of scholastic wit and knotty 
! discussions He therefore seems to have first taught 
the Dutch to philosophise on revealed religion. Yet 
he had associates, as William Ames and others. And 
it must be true that this philosophic or scholastic form 
of theology was extensively prevalent among the Re- 
formed, anterior to the Synod of Dort, if that be true 
which Simon Episcopius states in his last oration to 
his disciples at Leyden ; namely, that he had studiously 
avoided it, and had thereby incurred the violent hatred 
of the other doctors. He says (in Limborch’s Vita 
Episcopii, p. 123): “Videbam veritatem multarum et 
maximarum rerum in ipsa Scriptura sacra, elaborate 
humana industria phrasibus, ingeniosis vocabularum 
fictionibus, locorum communium artificiosis texturis, 
exquisitis terminorum ac formularum inventionibus 
adeo involutam, perplexam et intricatam. redditam i 
esse, ut CEdipo ssepe opus esset ad Sphingem illam I 
Theologicam enodandam. Ita est, et hinc primse 
laerymee.’’ And, a little after, p. 124, he adds: “ Redu- ] 
cendam itaque terminorum Apostolicorum et cuivis ! 
obviorum simplieitatem semper sequendam putavi, et 
sequestrandas, quas Academiaeet Scholse tanquam pro- 
prias sibi vindieant, Logieas, philosophicasque specu- | 
lationes ac dictiones." j 
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life and conduct are annexed for the most 
part by the Reformed theologians of this 
age to their doctrines of faith, which was 
according to the example of Calvin, whom 
they nearly all follow as their guide. For 
in the last chapter but one of his Institutes, 
he treats of the civil power or the govern- 
ment of the state, and in the last chapter, 
of the life and conduct of a Christian ; but 
he is less full than the importance and 
copiousness of the subject demand. Thc^e 
otherwise excellent men were prevented 
from labouring to elucidate and systema- 
tize this branch of sacred knowledge, by 
the same causes which diverted our theo- 
logians from it, and especially by the 
tumult of perpetual controversy. It is 
conceded by eminent divines among the 
Reformed, that William Perkins, an Eng- 
lishman, 1 first undertook to explain in a 
more accurate manner the science of prac- 
tical theology, which Calvin and his 
contemporaries had left in a rude and 
imperfect state. With him was associated, 
among the Hollanders, William Teling, 2 
who wrote however in the Dutch language. 
In emulation of them, William Ames, an 
Englishman, 3 but a theologian of Frane- 
ker in Holland, undertook to compose 
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a complete system of practical theology. 4 
Afterwards others prosecuted the subject. 

38. There did not arise in this century 
so many sects and religious contests among 
the Reformed as there were among us ; a 
fact which, while they may esteem it much 
to their credit, may be easily traced to 
adequate causes by one acquainted with 
the history of the Reformed church, 5 Yet 
John Calvin mentions and confutes one 
very pernicious faction, which was far 
worse than any of ours ; namely, the sect 
of the Libertines or the Spirituals, which 
originated from Anthony Pockes, Gerhard 
Ruff, Quintan, and others, its leaders and 
founders, in Flanders * and thence passed 
into France, where it obtained countenance 
from Margaret, the queen of Navarre and 
sister of Francis I. and found patrons like- 
wise in other sections of the Reformed 
church. 6 These Spirituals, if we carefully 
consider all that Calvin and others have 
written against them, maintained, though 
not always with sufficient perspicuity (for I 
do not know that any of their own writings 
are extant), that God himself works all 
things in all men, or is the cause and 
author of all human actions; that there- 
fore the common notions* of a difference 


i William Perkins was born in 1558, educated at 
Cambridge, where be became.fe!low of his college and 
also the minister of a parish. He died in 1602, aged 
44. In early life he was profane, prodigal, and given 
to intemperance; but when reformed, he became 
eminent for piety and an exemplary life. He was a 
Puritan, and as such repeatedly persecuted, was strictly 
Calvmistic, a very popular and faithful preacher, and a 
voluminous writer. His works* which were printed 
in Latin at Geneva, 1603, in 3 vols fol. have been much 
read and admired on the Continent See Brook’s 
Lives of the Puritans , vol. ii. p. 129, &c .—Mur. [His 
works in English also fill three vols. fol. Cambr. 1603 ; 
they were several times reprinted in the early part of 
that century. He was rather a practical than a philo- 
sophical or scientific writer on moral theology ; and it 
is probable that he owes the position which he here 
occupies in the pages of Mosheim to the circumstance 
of the Genevan translation having rendered his works 
more accessible to continental scholars than those ef 
others of his countrymen. — It. 

* Teling died in 1629 at Haerlem, where he was a 
preacher. His practical writings bear the marks of 
that age, and generally have allegorical titles ; e.g. 

The Pole- Star of Genuine Piety, At this day, they are 
| useful only in the history of practical theology.— -Schl. 

s In the original text, Dr. Ames is called a Scotchman. 

So palpable an error is corrected without scrapie in the 
translation. He was born in the county of Norfolk, 
England, in the year 1576, educated at Cambridge 
under Mr. Perkins, became fellow of his college, was 
a zealous Puritan, and persecuted in 1610. He fied 
into Holland, preached a while in the English church 
at the Hague, was made professor of divinity at Frane- 
ker, resigned^ the office at the end of 12 years on 
account of his health, and retired to Rotterdam, 
where he died in 1633, aged 57 His widow and chil- 
dren removed to New-England, to which he bad intended 
to emigrate. He was learned, acute, soundly Calvinistic, 
and a strict Independent. His writings are numerous, 
chiefly polemic and doctrinal, and written in a clear, 
concise, nervous Latin style. See Middleton’s Biogra - 

hut, Ewmgelira , vol. iii. p. 45, &c. and Brook’s Lives 
Puritans , vol. ii. p. 405, &c. — Mur 


4 See the Dedication and Preface to Ames’ formerly 
very famous work, De Consaentia et ejus Jure. In 
page 3 of the Preface, among other things, he says : 
“ Quod hsec pars prophetise {i.e. practical theology), 
hactenus minus fuerit exculta, hoc inde fuit, quod pri- 
mipilares nostri perpetuo in acie adversus hostes pug- 
nare, fidem propugnare et aream ecclesise purgare, 
necessitate quadam cogebantur, ita ut agros et vineas 
plantare et rigare non potuerint ex voto, sicut hello 
fervente usu venire solet.” His Exhortation , addressed 
to the theological students at Franeker, and subjoined 
to the above work, is worthy of perusal. From this 
address we may learn among other things, that in the 
universities of the Reformed, the chief attention was 
then bestowed on dogmatic and polemic theology, and 
that practical theology lay neglected ; “ Theologi prse- 
clare se instructos putant ad omnes officii sui partes, 
si dogmata tantum intelligant. Neque tamen omnia 
dogmata scrutantur, sed ilia sola, quse precipue solent 
agitari et in controversiam vocari.” 

5 Maclaine says here: “Mosheim ought to have 
given us a hint of his manner of accounting for this, 
to avoid the suspicion of having been somewhat at a 
loss for a favourable solution.” Schlegel therefore 
subjoins the following : “ The Reformed church was 
at first small and more closely knit together than the 
Lutheran ; and of course there could not arise in it 
such wide-spreading contentions. The leading persons 
also were able so to temper their disagreements, that 
they could not break out into a great flame. Zwingli 
and Calvin were men of great influence, who could 
arrest all contentions with, as much power as Luther 
could. But Melancthon, who succeeded Luther, had 
not such influence ; and when he was dead, there wa*- 
no one to be found in our church competent to extin- 
guish the fire which during his lifetime had been 
smoking in the ashes.” A better solution may be 
found, I thmk, in the spirit and the religious principles 
of the two communities. For in the English church, 
which most resembled the Lutheran in these respects, 
there was as violent and as pernicious contention as 
among the Lutherans. — Mur. 

6 See Calvin’s Instructio adversus fanafieam et 
furiosam Sectam Libei tinorum, qui se Spirituals vo 
cant in his Tractatm Theologici, p. 599, &c. 
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between good actions and bad are false 
and vain; that men cannot, _ properly- 
speaking, commit sin ; that religion con- 
sists in the union of the rational soul or the 
spirit with God ; that if a person attains to 
this, by contemplation and directing his 
mind upward, he may freely obey the 
instincts of his nature ; for whatever he 
may do, he will be innocent and after 
death will be united to God. These doc- 
trines are so similar to the views of the 
ancient Beghards or Brethren of the Tree 
Spirit, that I have very little doubt these 
Spirituals were their descendants ; and the 
fact that this sect originated in Flanders, 
which in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies was full of this sort of people, cor- 
roborates the supposition. 

39. Totally different in character from 
these Spiritual Libertines, though not un- 
frequently confounded with them, were 
those Libertines of Geneva with whom 
Calvin had to contend fiercely all his life. 
The latter were no other than citizens 
of Geneva who could not endure Calvin’s 
rigorous discipline, and who in opposition 
to his regulations defended with craft and 
violence, with factions, insults, and abuse, 
the dissolute morals of their progenitors, 
their brothels and carousals, their sports 
and frolics ; all of which, as well as other 
indications of an irreligious spirit, Calvin 
most severely condemned and chastised. 1 
There were moreover in this turbulent 
faction, persons not only dissolute in their 
lives, but also scoffers and despisers of 
all religion. Such a character was James 
Gruet, who not only assailed Calvin with 
all his power and called him bishop of 
Ascoli 2 and the new pope, but also dis- 
carded and opposed the divinity of the 
Christian religion, the immortality of the 
soul, the distinction between right and 
wrong, and whatever else was most sacred 
in the view of Christians ; and for this he 
was punished capitally in the year 1550. 3 

40. Calvin had also at Geneva controver- 
sies with some who could not digest his 
doctrines, and especially his gloomy doc- 
trine of absolute decrees. Being a man of 
excessive ardour and too jealous of his 
own reputation, he would not suffer them 
to reside at Geneva ; nay, yielding to his 
passions in the heat of controversy, he 
frequently accused them of crimes and 


1 See Spon’s Histoire de Geneve , tomeii. p« 44, in the 

notes of the editor. 

* The import of this title of reproach, or the ground 
of its pertinence in the view of Gruet, is not explained 
by the historians who mention it, nor was Schlegel 

able satisfactorily to account for it. See his long note. 

— Mur. 

* See Spon, ubi supra , tome ii p. 47, the note. 


enormities from which they have been | 
acquitted by the judgment of posterity. 4 
Among these was Sebastian Castalio, mas- 
ter of the public school at Geneva; a man 
not indeed free from all faults, yet honest 
and distinguished for erudition and the 
elegance of his genius. As he would not ; 
praise all that Calvin and his colleagues did 
and taught, and especially as he rejected 
Calvin’s and Beza’s doctrine of pure and 
absolute predestination, he was required in 
1544 to resign his office and go into exile. 
But the authorities of Basil received the 
exile, and gave him the Greek professor- 
ship in their university. 5 

41. Similar was the fate of Jerome Bol- 
sec, a French Carmelite monk hut greatly 
inferior to Castalio in learning and genius. 
He came to Geneva, allured by the Refor- 
mation to which he was inclined, and there 
established himself a physician. But in 
the year 1551 he most imprudently de- 
claimed with vehemence in a public assem- 
bly against the doctrines of God’s absolute 
decrees. For this he was cast into prison, 
and at last wa3 compelled to leave the 
city. He returned to his native country, 
and to the Romish religion which he had 
before renounced ; and now he assailed the 
reputation and the life and conduct of 
Calvin, and likewise of his colleague Beza, 
in the most slanderous publications. 6 From 
Bolsec’s calamity originated the enmity 
between Calvin and James of Burgundy, 
an illustrious descendant from the dukes of 
Burgundy, and a great patron and intimate 
friend of Calvin, who had been led by his 
attachment to him to fix his residence at 
Geneva. James employed Bolsec as his 


4 We may venture to say this at the present day, 
since the Genevans themselves and other doctors of 
the Reformed church ingenuously confess that the 
great talents of Calvin were attended by no small 
defects of character, which however they think should 
be overlooked on account of his extraordinary merits. 
See the notes to Spon’s Histoire de Geneve, tome ii. p. 
110, &c. and elsewhere ; also the Preface to the Lettres 
de Calvin d Jacques de Bourgogne , p, xix, &c. 

5 See Uytenbogaerd’s Ecclesiastical History, written 
in Dutch, part ii. p. 70-73, where he endeavours to 
evince the innocence of Castalio ; Bayle’s Dictionnaire, 
tome i. p. 792, &c. [article, Castahon, which is elabo- 
rate, and appears to be candid. — Mur .] Colomesius, 
Itaha Orientalis, p. 99, and others. [See Fueslin’s 
Lebensgeschichte Seb. Castelho, Frankfort and Leipsic, 
1774, 8vo.— Scht. [Castalio was born in Dauphiny or 
Savoy, 151b, and spent his days at Strasburg, Geneva, 
and Basil, where he died in 1563. He was an elegant 
Latin and Greek scholar, and wrote much, particularly 
translations into Latin and French. His Latin trans- 
lation of the Bible is his most important work. He 
denied unconditional election, considered the Canticles 
as an uninspired book, and rejected Calvin’s opinion 
respecting Christ’s descent into hell. These were his 
chief errors. — Mur . 

6 See Bayle’s Dictionnaire, article Bolsec, tome i. 
p. 592 ; Spon’s Histoire de Geneve, the note, tome ii. 
p. 55 ; Bibliotheque Raisonnee , tome xxxii. p. 446, 
tome xxxvi. p. 409. 
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personal physician, and therefore supported 
him all he could, when borne down by the 
influence of Calvin, to prevent his being 
entirely prostrated. This so exasperated 
Calvin, that to avoid his resentments 
James thought proper to retire from Ge- 
neva into the country. 1 

42. Bernardino Ochino, an Italian of 
Sienna and formerly vicar-general of the 
order of Capuchins, a man of a well in- 
formed and discriminating mind, who 
preached to an Italian congregation at 
Zurich, was in the year 1563 condemned 
and ordered into exile, by the decision of 
the whole Reformed church of Switzerland. 
For, in his books which were numerous, 
among other opinions differing from the 
common views, he taught in particular that 
the law respecting the marriage of a single 
wife was not in all cases without some 
exceptions. His works show that he 
speculated on many subjects more boldly 
than that age would permit, and in a man- 
ner different from the Swiss theologians. 
Yet there are those who maintain that his 
errors, when being old and indigent he 
was compelled to forsake Switzerland, were 
not so great as to deserve to be punished 
with banishment. He retired into Poland, 
and there united with the Antitrinitarians 
and Anabaptists, and died in the year 1564. 2 

43. While the Reformed punished with 
so great severity the audacity of those who 
conceived some change was requisite in the 
prevailing doctrines, they believed that the 
greatest mildness and gentleness ought to 
be manifested in those most violent contests 
between the English puritans and Episco- 
palians. For while they were particularly 
attached to the Puritans, who contended 
for the doctrines and discipline of the 
Swiss, they still regarded the Episcopalians 
with brotherly affection, and urged their 
confederates the Puritans to do the same ; 
notwithstanding the Episcopalians injured 
most sensibly the greater part of the 
Reformed community, and by proclaim- 
ing the divine origin of their own dis- 


i See the Lettres de Calvin d Jacques de Bourgogne , 
Preface, p. viii. &c. ; Bibliotftkque Raisonnee , tome 
'cxxii. p. 444, and tome xxxiv.p. 406. 

* Boverius, Annales Capucinorum ,* and from these 
Annals, the author of the hook entitled, La Guerre 
Seraphique , ou Histoire des Perils qu'a count la Barbe 
ies Capudns , li'l ii. p. 147, livr. iii. p. 192, 230, &c. ; 
Observationes Halenses Latina, tom. iv. observ. xx. p. 
406, tom. v. observ. i. p. 3, &c. ; Bayle’s Dictionnaire , 
come iii. p. 2105; Sand’s Bibliotheca Anti- Trini tar. 
p. 4, &c.; Nice^on, Mem^res vnitr servir a V Histoire 
das Hommes Wustres, tome six, p. 16b. &c. [Seethe 
sketch of his life, p. 603, rbove, near the end of note 1. 

—Mur. [For a full account of Oehino’s history and 
writings, see TrecliseTs Lelw Hozini u. d. Anti-tHni- 
tarier seiner Zeit, p. 202—276. The English reader 
may consult M‘Crie’s Reformation in Italy, p. 431, 
‘fee. — R. 
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cipline, scarcely allowed to the Reformed 
the name and the prerogatives of a true 
church. This moderation resulted from 
prudence, from the fear of offending a 
high-spirited and prosperous nation and 
its most powerful queen, whose influence 
governed even Holland also; and finally, 
from the danger of a destructive schism 
among the Reformed. Eor it is one thing 
to coerce and to cast out feeble and unarmed 
individuals, who are disposed to disturb the 
peace of a city by advancing opinions, not 
perhaps absolutely absurd nor of danger- 
ous tendency, yet really novel ; and quite 
another thing to provoke and drive to a 
secession a noble and most flourishing 
church, which may be defective in some 
respects. Moreover, the ground of the dis- 
sension [in England] hitherto did not seem 
to be religion itself, but its external forms, 
and the constitution of the church. Yet soon 
afterwards, some of the great principles of re- 
ligion itself were brought under discussion. 3 

44. No one can deny or be ignorant of 
the fact, that the Reformed church in this 
age abounded in very eminent men, who 
were distinguished for their acquisitions of 
knowledge both human and divine. Be- 
sides Ulric Zwingli, John Calvin, and 
Theodore Beza, men of inexhaustible 
genius, the following have acquired by 
their writings immortal praise ; namely, 
John (Ecolampadius, Henry Buliinger, 
William Farell, Peter Yiret, Peter Martyr, 
Theodore Bibliander, Wolfgang Musculus, 
Conrad Pellican, Lewis Lavater, Rudolph 
Hospinian, Zacharias Ursinus, Thomas 
Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, Ste- 
phen Szegedinus, and many others ; whose 
names and merits may be learned from the 
common writers of literary history, espe- 
cially from Melchior Adami, Anthony 
Wood, Gerhard Brandt, Daniel Neal, an 
Englishman, the very learned and indus- 
trious author of the History of the Puritans, 
and from other writers. 1 


3 The sarcasms of Mosheim in this section against 
the Reformed, do him no honour. The note of Mac- 
laine however is worth inserting. It is this : “ All the 
Protestant divines of the Reformed church, whether 
Puritans or others, seemed indeed hitherto of one mind 
about the doctrines of faith. But towards the latter 
end of queen Elizabeth’s reign, there arose a party 
who were first for softening, and then for overthrowing 
the received opinions concerning predestination, perse- 
verance, free-will, effectual grace, and the extent of 
Christ's redemption. These are the doctrines to which 
Mosheim alludes in this passage. The clergy of the 
episcopal church began to lean towards the notions 
concerning these intricate points which Arminius pro- 
pagated some time after this; while, on the other hand, 
the Puritans adhered rigorously to the system of Calvin. 
Several episcopal doctors remained attached to the same 
system, and all these supporters of Calvinism, whether 
Episcopal or Presbyterian, were called dootrinal Puri 
tans.” — Mur. 

1 All the larger biographical dictionaries may be 
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who are also denominated Mennonites, from 
CHAPTER III. t he celebrated man to whom they owe a 

HISTORY or THE sect or anabaptists or large share of their present prosperity, is 
mennonites. i nvolved m much obscurity . 3 For they 

X. The origin of the sect who, from their sects of Anabaptists. And yet they are justly denomi- 

rcmptitinn nf the hantism received in other nated Anabaptists, because they rebaptize those who 
repetition tne oaptism reoeivea m omer receiyed baptisin in their infancy. Still however the 

communities, are called Anabaptists, 2 but patrons of the sect most carefully keep this custom out 

of sight ; because they are afraid lest the almost extin- 

consulted, and also the Encyclopaedias, particularly guished odium should revive, and the modern Menno- 
that of Dr. Rees. To these may be added Middleton’s nites be regarded as descended from the flagitious 
Biographies Evangelicu , and Brook’s Lives of the Puri - Anabaptists, if they should frankly state the facts as 
tans, besides the numerous biographies of individual they are. Hear a very recent writer, Schyn (wo* supra , 
men. The means of becoming acquainted "with the p 32), where he endeavours to show that his brethren 
lives, characters, and writings of distinguished modern are unjustly stigmatized with the odious name of Ana- 
theologians are so abundant, and the extent of the baptists. He says, “ that Anabaptism has become 
subject so great, that full lists of all the authors of each wholly obsolete ; and for many years past, no person of 
century will not be given in the notes to the centuries any sect whatever who holds the Christian faith, if 
in this volume as in those prior to the Reformation. — baptized according to this command op christ, 
Mur. [The above reference to Brook’s Zjves of the when he wishes to join our churches, is rebaptized.” 
Puritans must have been an oversight ; for that work, On reading this, who would not readily suppose that 
as its very name imports, contains no account of any the repetition of baptism no longer exists among the 
of these foreigners. "Within the last few years separate Mennonites of our times ? But the fallacy is m some 
biographies of several of these leading reformers have measure betrayed by the words which we have printed in 
appeared in Germany which have supplanted previous capital letters, “ according to the command of Christ.” 
works. In addition to Schuler’s life of Zwingli, Herzog’s For the Anabaptists contend that it is without any 
life of Oecolampadius, and Kirchhofer’s life of FareU command of Christ, that infants are admitted to bap- 
mentioned in the note at page 572, and Henry’s life of tism. And the whole design is more clearly indicated 
Calvin, in note 3, page 663, above, I may add here by the words which follow; sed ilium. etiam adulto- 
Baum’s Theodore Beza nach hundschrijtlichen Quellen rum baptismum, ut sufficientem agnoscunt. And yet, 
davgestelU , Leip. 1843, vol. 1st. I believe the second as if he had fully established his point, Schyn thus 
volume of this valuable work, which was much wanted, concludes his argument;— Q,uare verissimum est, illud 
has not yet appeared. Hess, the author of a meagre odiosum nomen Anabaptistarum illis non convenire 
life of Zwingli, has also published LebensgescMchte H. But it does certainly belong to them ; because the very 
Bullingers. Zur. 1828, two parts, though never com- best of the Mennonites, equally with those from whom 
pleted. A full biography of this influential Reformer, they are descended, think that the baptism of infants 
so well known and so highly respected in Britain, is has no validity ; and therefore they cause those who 
very desirable ; and for such a work much new and have already been baptized among other Christians, to 
valuable materials have been recently rendered acces- be again baptized with their baptism. There are manj 
sible in the Zurich Letters published by the Parker things which induce me to believe that reliance cannot 
Society. There are no separate lives, of any great always be placed on the Confessions and the exposi- 
value, of the other foreign reformers mentioned in the tions of the modern Mennonites. Being instructed bj 
text. Of Archbishop Cranmer we have had two recent the miseries and sufferings of their fathers, they con- 
lives; the one by the Rev. H. J. Todd, Lond. 1831, ceal entirely those principles of their sect from which 
2 vols. 8vo, which is the preferable one; and the other their character and state would most clearly appear, 
by the Rev. C. W. Le Bas, Lond. 1833, 2vols. 12mo.— R. and the others which they cannot conceal, they mo«t 
* The modern Mennonites are offended with this studiously disguise that they may not appear too bad 
term, and profess to be entirely free from the practice [This long and invidious note of Mosheim tliertransla- 
of repeating baptism, on which this name is founded, tor would gladly have omitted, if he had felt himself at 
They admit that the old Anabaptists had the custom of liberty to suppress anything contained in the book.^ For 
re-baptizing such as joined them from other denomina- to what purpose are such discussions? The point at issue 
tions of Christians; but they say, the custom at this is, whether the Mennonites or Baptists are properly de- 
day Is laid aside by much the greater part of their nominated Anabaptists. And the fact is that according 
community. See Schyn’s Histories Mennonitarum to their own principles they are not, in the literal ana 
ptenior Deductio, cap. ii. p. 32. But, unless I am alto- proper sense of the word, Anabaptists or Rebaptizers 
gether deceived, these good men here lose sight of that But according to the principles of all believers in infant 
simplicity and ingenuousness, which they at times so baptism they are, literally and truly, Anabaptists. For 
highly recommend ; and artfully conceal the true they hold infant baptism to be no valid Christian bap- 
ground of this appellation. They pretend that their tism ; and therefore, to be consistent, when they receive 
predecessors were called Anabaptists, for this reason, to their church one who had been baptized in infancy, 
that they thought those who had been baptized in other they must give him baptism ; for he is on their prmci- 
eommunities after they became adults and attained to pies an unbaptized person. Rut according to the be- 
the full use of reason, were to be baptized again. But lievers in infant baptism, such a person had previously 
it is certain that the name was given to them not only received a real Christian baptism; and therefore to 
for that reason, but more especially because they con- baptize him now is to rebaptize him. Such being the 
sidered the persons who were initiated into the Chris- time state of the case, is not Mosheim ’s eagerness to 
tian church by baptism in their infancy, as not belonging fasten on the Mennonites the odious name of Anabap- 
to the church at all; and therefore when such persons tists, as good proof— to say the least — of disingenuous- 
would join the Anabaptists, they baptized them a second ness, as is their eagerness to get rid of it? He if 
time. And in this sentiment all the sects of Anabap- successful gains nothing, except to render them odious, 
tists continue down to the present time, however much They are striving to have a fair trial of their case solely 
they may differ in other opinions and customs. Among upon its merits without being exposed to the prejudice 
the ancient Anabaptists, those in particular who are of words and names. — Mur. 

called Flemings or Flandrians most fully merit this 8 The writers who treat of the Anabaptists and who 
appellation. For they rebaptize not only those who confute them, are enumerated at large by Sagittarius, 
received baptism in other denominations in their child- Inti oductio ad Hid. Ecdes. tom. i. p. 826, &c.; and by 
hood or Infancy, but likewise those who received it in Piaff, Introduct. in Histor. Literanam Theol. par. ii. 
adult years. Nay, each particular sect of Anabaptists p. 349, Sec. To their lists must be added the very re- 
rebaptize those who come to them from the other sects cent writer and doctor among the Mennonites, Herman 
of their denomination, for each sect considers its own Schyn, who first published his Historia Mennonitarum, 
baptism to be the only true and valid baptism. The Amsterd. 1723, 8vo, and afterwards his Histories Men - 
more moderate Anabaptists, or the Waterlandians as nonitarum Plenior Deductio , Amsterd. 1721), 8vo. Both 
they are called, are a little wiser, because they do not the works will aid in acquiring a knowledge of the 
rebaptize such as were baptized at adult years in other affairs of this sect; but neither of them deserves the 
lenominations, nor those who were baptized in other title of a History of the Mennonites. For the writer 
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! suddenly started up in various countries of 
Europe, under the influence of leaders of 
dissimilar characters and views ; and at a 
time when the first contests with the Ca- 
tholics so distracted the attention of all, 
that they scarcely noticed any other passing 
occurrences. The modern Mennonites af- 
firm that their predecessors were the des- 
cendants of those Waldenses who were 
’oppressed by the tyranny of the papists; 
and that they were a most pure offspring, 
and most averse from any inclinations to- 
wards sedition as well as from all fanatical 
views. 1 On the contrary, their adversaries 
contend that they are descended from those 
turbulent and furious Anabaptists, who in 
the sixteenth century involved Germany, 
Holland, Switzerland, and especially West- 
phalia, in so many calamities and civil wars ; 
but that being terrified by the dreadful fate 
of their associates, through the influence of 
Menno Simonis especially, they have gra- 
dually assumed a more sober character. 
After duly examining the whole subject 
with impartiality, I conceive that neither 
statement is altogether true. 

2. In the first place, I believe the Men- 
nonites are not altogether in the wrong, 
when they boast of a descent from those 
Waldensians, Petrobrusians, and others, 
who are usually styled the Witnesses for 
the truth before Luther. Prior to the age 
of Luther, there lay concealed in almost 
every country of Europe, but especially in 
Bohemia, Moravia, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many, very many persons, in whose, minds 
was deeply rooted that principle which the 
Waldensians, the Wickliffites, and the Hus- 
sites maintained, some more covertly and 
others more openly ; namely, that the king- 
dom which Christ set up on the earth, or 
the visible church, is an assembly of holy 
persons, and ought therefore to be entirely 
free, not only from ungodly persons and 
sinners, but from all institutions of human 
device against ungodliness. This principle 


deems it more his business to defend and justify his 
sect, than to give a regular narrative of their origin, 
progress, and revolutions. Yet he does not perform 
the functions of a vindicator so learnedly and judi- 
ciously, that the Mennonites could not have a better 
patron. Of the historians and Confessions of the Men- 
nonites, Kocher treats expressly, in his Bibliotheca 
Theol. Symbolicce, p. 461, &c. [The principal English 
histories of baptism and of the Baptists or Mennonites, 
are Wall’s Hist, of Infant Baptism , 2 vols. 8vo, Lond. 
1705 ; his Defence of the Bistory, and Gale’s Refections 
on Wall's History ; Crosby’s Hist, of the l English] 
Baptists , 4 vols. 8vo, 1738—40; Robert Robinson’s 
Hist, of Baptism, Lond. 1790, 4to; and Benedict's Ge- 
neral Hisf, . of the Baptists , Boston. 1813, 2 vols. 8vo — 
Mur. [See also Ivimey’s History of the English Bap- 
tists to the death of George III. Lond. 1811—^30, 4 vols. 
3vo — R. 

l Abrahamzon’s Verdediging der Christenen , die 
doopsgesinde genand warden, p. 29 ; Schyn’s Plenior 
deductio HLtor. Mennonit. cap. i. p. 2, &c 


lay at the foundation and was the source of 
all that was new and singular in the reli- 
gion of the Mennonites ; and the greatest 
part of their singular opinions, as is well 
attested, were approved some centuries 
before Luther’s time, by those who had 
such views of the nature of the church of 
Christ. 3 Some of this class of people, per- 
ceiving that such a church as they had 
formed an idea of would never be estab- 


8 As respects the Waldensians, see Limborch’s His- 
toria Inquisitioms, lib. i. cap. viii. p. 37. [See also 
Lydius* Waldensia , and Alllx’s Ancient Churches of 
Piedmont, chop, xxii.— xxvi. p. 211— 280, N — Mad . ] 
That the Wickliffites and Hussites were not far from 
the same sentiments can be shown by adequate testi- 
mony. [That the Mennonites, as being one of those 
Protestant sects which renounced the Romish religion 
in the 16th century, resembled very much the Wal- 
denses, the Wickliffites, and the Hussites, those earlier 
revolters from the Romish worship, is undoubtedly 1 
true. And it may therefore be justly said that “the 
greatest part of their singular opinions,” meaning those j 
in which they differed from the Romish church, “ were 1 
approved some centuries before Luther’s time.” And 
this, I think, must be all that Mosheim intended to say 
For, that in most of the points in which they appeared 
singular among Protestants, they bore a nearer resem- 
blance to the proper Waldenses, the Wickliffites, and 
the Hussites, than the other Protestants or than the 
Lutnerans and the Reformed did, is very far from being 
true. On the contrary, it is a well-known historic fact 
that in the sixteenth century the genuine descendants 
of the old Waldensians, Wickliffites, and Hussites, who 
were numerous in France, England, Bohemia, Moravia, 
&c. readily united with the Lutheran and the Reformed 
communities, and at length became absorbed in them ; 
and that very few, if any of them, ever manifested a 
preference for the Mennonites or for any of the Anti- 
psedobaptist sects of that age. The history of the 
Reformation in all the countries where the ancient sects 
were found fully establishes this fact, which is so ad- 
verse to the supposition of a legitimate descent of the 
Mennonites from the pure Waldensians. The first 
Mennonites were not persons who had before borne the 
name of Waldensians, or who were known descendants 
of Waldensians; nor did they originate either in or 
near the countries where the Waldensians in that age 
resided. And if we endeavour to trace the history of 
that grand peculiarity of all Mennonites, their confining 
baptism to adult believers and rejecting infant baptism 
altogether, we shall find that at the time Menno first 
embraced it, it existed among the numerous German 
Anabaptists but not among the Waldenses of France or 
Bohemia, who were then universally believers in infant 
baptism and were in fraternal communion with the 
Lutheran and Reformed churches. These Waldensian 
Psedobaptists, moreover, declared that they held the 
same belief which their fathers had maintained for 
several centuries ; and they appealed to their old books 
to make good their assertions. See Perrin’s History of 
the Waldenses, part i. book i. chap iv. p 15, of the 
English translation ; and part iii. hook iff. ch, iv. p. 99. 
Nor does' ecclesiastical history appear to me to disprove 
the truth of their assertion. There were indeed various j 
mystical sects tinctured more or less with Manichaean I 
views in the twelfth and following centuries, who re- 
jected all water baptism on much the same grounds as 
the Quakers still do (p. 387, &c. above) ; and some of 
these assailed infant baptism especially as being pecu- 
liarly unsuitable and absurd. There is also pretty good 
evidence that early in the 12th century Peter Bruys and 
his successor Henry, with their followers the Petro- 
brussians and Henricians, did at first reject infant 
baptism without discarding all baptism. (See page 
426, and the notes there.) But soon after Peter 
Waldo arose and gave birth to the proper Waldensians, 
and we hear no more of the Petrobrussians and Henri- 
cians. They probably gave up their opposition to 
infant-baptism. See Wall’s Hist, of Infant Baptism 
part ii. chap, vii.— Mur. 
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lished by human means, indulged the hope 
that God himself would in his own time 
erect for himself a new church, free from 
every blemish and impurity ; and that he 
would raise up certain persons and fill 
them with heavenly light for the accom- 
plishment of this great object. Others, 
more discreet, looked for neither miracles 
nor inspiration; but judged that the church 
might be purified from all the contamina- 
tions of evil men, and be brought into the 
state that Christ had intended, by human 
efforts and care, provided the practice and 
the regulations of the ancient Christians 
were restored to their pristine dignity and 
influence. 

3. The spirits and courage of this people 
who had long been severely persecuted and 
scattered over many countries, revived as 
soon as they heard that Luther, aided by 
many good men, was successfully engaged 

j in reforming the very corrupt state of the 
church. According to their different prin- 
ciples and views, some supposed that the 
time was now come when God himself 
would take possession of men’s hearts and 
would set up his heavenly kingdom on the 
earth; others concluded that the long- 
expected and wished-for restitution of the 
church, to be effected indeed under the pro- 
vidence of God but yet by human agency, 
was now at hand. With these, as is com- 
mon in such great revolutions, were joined 
many everywhere of similar aims but of 
unlike capacities; who in a short time by 
their discourses, their dreams, and their 
prophecies, roused up a large part of 
Europe, and drew over to the party a vast 
multitude of the ignorant and ill-informed 
people. The leaders of this great multitude, 
erroneously conceiving that the new king- 
dom which they foretold was to be free 
from all evils and imperfections, because 
they considered the reformation of the 
church which Luther had commenced as 
not corresponding with the magnitude of 
the case, did themselves project a more 
perfect reformation of it, or rather projected 
another and altogether a divine church. 

4. Whether the origin of this discordant 
sect which caused such mischief in both the 
civil and religious community, is to be 
sought for in Switzerland or in Holland 
and Germany, or in some other country, it 
is not important to know and is impossible 
fully to determine. 1 In my opinion this 
only can be affirmed, that at one and the 

1 Whether the Anabaptists appeared first in Germany 
or in Switzerland is made the subject of inquiry by 
Fueslin, Beytr&ge zur Schweizeriscken Reformations - 
geschichte, vol. i. p. 190. vol. ii. p. 64, 65, p. 265, 327, 
328. vol. iii, p. 323. But he is not self-consistent in 
the discussion, nor has he accomplished anything. 


same time — that is, not long after the com- 
mencement of the Reformation by Luthei 
— there arose men of this sort in several 
different countries. This may be inferred 
from the fact that nearly all the first leaders 
of any note among the Anabaptists were 
founders of distinct sects. For though all 
these reformers of the church, or rather 
these projectors of new churches, are called 
Anabaptists, because they all denied that, 
infants are proper subjects of baptism, and 
solemnly baptized over again those who had 
been baptized in infancy, yet from the very 
beginning, just as at the present day, they 
were split into various parties which disa- 
greed and disputed about points of no small 
importance. The worst part of this motley 
tribe, viz. that which supposed the founders 
of their ideal and perfect church would he 
endued with divine powers and would work 
miracles, began to raise great disturbances 
in Saxony and the neighbouring countries 
in the year 1521, under the guidance of 
Thomas Munzer, Mark Stubner, Nicholas 
Storck, and other chiefs. They first pur- 
sued their object by means of harangues, 
discussions, and the detail of divine visions 
to which the leaders of their party made 
pretensions. But finding these means less 
efficient than they could wish, and that 
their influence was resisted by the argu- 
ments of Luther and others, they rushed to 
arms. Munzer and his associates having 
collected a vast army from among the 
credulous populace, particularly in the rural 
parts of Suabia, Thuringia, Franconia, and 
Saxony, proclaimed war in the year. 1525 
against all law and civil governments, and 
declared that Christ alone would reign from 
that time forward. But these forces were 
routed without much difficulty by the elector 
of Saxony and other princes ; Munzer, the 
firebrand of sedition, was put to death, 
and his aiders and abettors were dispersed.* | 

5. By this bloody defeat, the others who 
were actuated by the same turbulent and ( 
fanatical spirit were rendered indeed more 
timid but not more wise. It appears that 
from this time onward there roamed about 
Germany, Switzerland, and Holland, many 
persons infected with the same criminal 
principles which had proved the ruin of 
Munzer ; that in many places they disturbed 
both the church and the state by their 
seditious discourses; that they gathered 
here and there larger or smaller congrega- 
tions, and in the name of God announced 
sudden destruction as about to overtake the 
magistrates and the civil governments ; and 

8 See Seckendorfs Uistoria Zutheranismi, lib. i. p. 
192, 304, &c lib. ii. p. 13; Sleidan, Comments™", lib. 
v. p. 47 ; Camerarius, Vita Alelancthonis , p. 44, &c. 
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while they pretended to be ambassadors of 
God, often audaciously insulted the divine 
majesty by their shameful conduct and 
crimes. Infamous with posterity beyond 
others of this senseless tribe, were the names 
of Lewis Hatzer, Balthazar Hubmeyer, 
Felix Mantz, Conrad Grebel, Melchior 
Hoffmann, George Jacobs, and others; who, 
had their abilities been adequate, would 
have involved all Switzerland, Holland, 
and Germany, in tumults and wars. 1 Among 


i See the details collected, among others by Ottius, 
in his Annul es Anabaptistici, p. 21, &c. by Hornbeck, 
Summa Controversiarum, lib. v. p. 332 ; Mattheus, 
Analecta Vet. JEw, tom. iv. p. 629, 677, 679, the recent 
ed. ; Raupach’s Austria Evangelica, tom. ii. p. 41 ; 
Schelhorn, Acta ad Historiam Eccles. Pertinentia , 
tom. i. p. 100; Arnold, Kirchen-und Ketzerhistorie , 
book xvi. chap. xxi. p. 727, &c. Fueslin, in the various 
documents relating to the Anabaptists which he has 
inserted in his Beyti age zu der Schweitzenschen Refor- 
mationsgeschichte [and more recently Professor Wills, 
Beytrage zur Geschichte des Anabaptismus in Deutsch- 
land nebst wichtigen Uikunden und Beylagen , Nuremb. 
1773, 8vo. — Lewis Haetzer, whom some take to be a 
Bavarian and others a Swiss, was a man of abilities, 
and well versed especially in the languages. J oachim 
Vadianus (see Fueslin, vol. v. p. 397) calls him, “ Com- 
modissimi ingenii hominem, clarum virum, lingnis 
etiam et admirabili ingenii dexteritate prceditum.” He 
lived in the time of the Reformation at Zurich, and 
aided the Reformers by his discourses and his writings ; 
among other things he translated GEcolampadius’ 
Book De Sacramento Euchanstice into German in the 
year 1526, But he afterwards separated from the 
Reformers and followed his own views in theology, 
which were often singular, as appears from his writings 
published between the years 1523 and 1529. Among 
other works he translated the prophets with the assist- 
ance of Hans Denk. He also wrote in the year 1523 a 
book against the divinity of Christ, which Ambrose 
Blaurer, by direction of Zwingli, confuted. He was 
among the extravagant Anabaptists and was beheaded 
at Constance in 1529, because he cohabited with many 
women and perverted the Scriptures to justify his 
unchastity. — Balthazar Hubmeyer, who sometimes 
called himself Friedberger, from his native place in 
Bavaria, is in the above-cited epistle of Vadianus pro- 
nounced, eloquentissimus, and humanissimus vir. Be- 
fore the Reformation he was for a time preacher in the 
principal church at Regensburg, where he became 
suspected on account of some erroneous doctrines, and 
was obliged to quit the place. Afterwards he preached 
at Waldshut. But as he allowed himself to be led 
astray by Thomas Miinzer, he was driven from that 
place also; and fleeing to Zurich he was thrown into 
prison, but after a three days’ discussion with Zwingli 
he recanted. Yet continuing afterwards enthusiastic, 
he was expelled the city and retired to Moravia, where 
he fell into the hands of the Austrian government and 
was burned alive at Vienna in 1528. His writings are 
enumerated by Fueslin, Beytrage , vol. v. p. 399, &c.— 
Felix Mantz of Zurich, was there apprehended with 
others on account of his Anabaptistic doctrines, and 
was drowned. See Fueslin, Beytrage, vol. v. p. 259, &c. 
— Grebel was also of Zurich, of a good family and of 
great talents, but of so great obstinacy that nothing 
could induce him to change his opinions. Yet he 
fortunately escaped from prison and afterwards died a 
natural death. — Melchior Hoffmann was a furrier of 
Suabia who laboured to disseminate the doctrines of 
the Anabaptists in the Netherlands, and in Lower 
Saxony and Livonia, and died in prison at Strasburg in 
1533. To enumerate his writings here would be tedious. 
—Jacobs is called in the documents (see Fueslin’s Bey- 
trage, vol. v. p. 265) Georg von Hause Jacobs, genant 
Blaurock von Chur. He was twice apprehended at 
Zurich, was beaten with rods, and after twice swearing 
to keep the peace was banished the country. — To the 
preceding may be added Hans Denk, who once taught 
in the school of St. Sebald at Nuremberg ; but after his 
connexion with the Anabaptists he resided chiefly at 


these people there were some strangely 
delirious, and who fancied they had incredi- 
ble visions ; but those of them who were not 
destitute of all power of reasoning taught 
for substance the following doctrines: — (I.) 
That the church of Christ ought to be free 
from all sin. (II.) That a community of 
goods and universal equality should be 
introduced. (III.) That all usury, tithes, 
and tributes, should be abolished. (IV.) 
That the baptism of infants was an inven- 
tion of the devil. (V.) That all Christians 
had a right to act as teachers. (VI.) That 
of course the Christian church had no need 
of ministers or teachers. (VII.) Neither 
was there any need of magistrates under 
the reign of Christ. (VIII.) That God 
still made known his will to certain persons, 
by dreams and visions. 2 I omit other opi- 
nions. It would however betray ignorance 
or want of candour to deny, that there were 
others everywhere who held in general the 
same opinions yet lived more quietly and 
peaceably, and in whom no great fault can 
be found except their erroneous opinions and 
their zeal to disseminate them among the 
people. Nor do I fear to add, that among 
the followers not only of these more sober 
Anabaptists but even of those altogether mis- 
guided, there were many persons of honest 
intentions and of real piety, whom an unsus- 
pecting simplicity and a laudable desire to 
reform the church had led to join the party. 

6. While this tumultuous sect was 
spreading itself through nearly all Europe, 
the emperors, kings, princes, and magis- 
trates resisted them with very severe edicts, 
and at last with capital punishments. 3 But 


Basil and at Worms. He taught also the restoration 
of all things, and aided Hetzer, as already stated, in his 
translation of the prophets, which was published at 
Worms, 1527, folio. His smaller pieces were printed a 
second time, Amsterdam, 1680, 12mo. Several extracts 
are given by Arnold, Kirchen-und Ketzerhistorie, part 
iv. sec. ii. No. 31, p. 530, &c. See also Biittinghausen’s 
Beytrage ssur Pfalzischen Geschichte, part iii. p. 299, 
whence we learn that Denk recanted before he died, 
and that his recantation was published, probably by 
CEeolampadius. — Schl. [See some additional particu- 
lars relative to Haetzer, Hoffmann, Denk, and others, 
and illustrative of this party generally and their fana- 
tical tenets, in Ranke’s Hist, of the Reformation, vol. 
iii. p. 559, &c. The whole chapter indeed (book vi. 
chap, ix.) is a very important contribution to the early 
history of Anabaptism. — R. 

* These are chiefly collected from the documents 
published by Fueslin. [Whether they also denied the 
divinity of Christ and justified polygamy, Fueslin exa- 
mines in the third volume of his Beytrage , p. 119, and 
evinces by documents that they did not. — Schl. 

3 If I d© not mistake, it was first in Saxony and in 
the year 1525, that laws were enacted against this sort 
of people. And these laws were frequently renewed in 
the years 1527, 1528, and 1534. See Rapp’s Nachtese 
von Reformations- Urkunden , par. i. p. 176. As the 
impudence of many of this sect became more bold, 
Charles V. published severe decrees against them in 
1527 and 1529. Ottius, Annales Anabaptist . p. 45. 
The Swiss at first proceeded very gently against their 
Anabaptists ; but when many of them became more 
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here also the maxim was fully verified which 
long experience has proved true, that the 
human mind, when either agitated by fana- 
tical fury or strongly bound by the cords 
of religion, is not easily cured by terrors 
and dangers. Yast numbers of these people 
in nearly all the countries of Europe would 
rather perish miserably by drowning, hang- 
ing, burning, or decapitation, than renounce 
the opinions they had embraced. And 
therefore the Mennonites at this day show 
us ponderous volumes filled with the ac- 
counts of the lives and sufferings of those of 
their party who expiated by their death, the 
crimes they were supposed to have commit- 
ted against either the church or the state. 1 
I could wish there had been some distinction 
made, and that all who believed that adults 
only are to be baptized and that the un- 
godly are to be expelled the church, had 
not been indiscriminately put to death. 
For they did not all suffer on account of 
their crimes, but many of them merely for 
the erroneous opinions which they main- 
tained honestly and without fraud or crime. 
Yet most of them divulged among the people 
their dreams of a new church of Christ 
about to he set up, and of the impending 
abolition of all magistracies, laws, and 
j punishments ; and hence the very name of 
| Anabaptist presented at once before the 
j mind the idea of a seditious person, that is, 

| one who was a public pest. It is indeed 
! true that many Anabaptists were put to 
death, not as being bad citizens or injurious 
members of civil society, but as being 
incurable heretics who were condemned by 
the old canon laws ; for the error concerning 
adult baptism or Catabaptism and Anabap- 
tism, was in that age looked upon as a 
horrible offence. But it is also true that 
very many were put to death for holding 
| opinions dangerous to the republic and to 
| the civil authorities; and numbers likewise 
I suffered for their temerity, their impru- 
! deuces, and their criminal deeds. 

7. A shocking example of this is visible 
in the case of those Anabaptists from 
Holland who came to Munster, a city of 
| Westphalia, in the year 1533, and there 
committed deeds which would be scarcely 
credible were they not so well attested as 
to compel belief. These infatuated men, 
j whose brains were turned by that dream of 
; a new kingdom of Christ about to be erected 
on the earth, which bewildered the great 
body of Anabaptists, having for leaders 


bold in consequence of this lenity, the canton of Zurich 
In the year 1525 suspended over them capital punish- 
ment. 

1 See Jehring’g Preface to Ms Ristorie der Men.no- 
viitm, p. 3, &c. 
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certain illiterate and plebeian men, c.g. 
John Matthsei, John Bockold a tailor of 
Leyden, one Gerhard, and some others 
persuaded not only the common people but 
likewise some of the religious teachers, 
that their blessed heavenly Jerusalem was 
about to be established at Munster, and 
would thence be extended to other places. 
Under this pretext they deposed the ma- 
gistrates, took command of the city, and 
ventured upon all the criminal and ridicu- 
lous measures which their perverse inge- 
nuity could devise. 2 John Bockold was 
created king and lawgiver to this celestial 
republic. But the issue of the scene was 
tragical and distressing. For after a long 
siege, the city being captured in 1536 by 
its bishop, Francis count Waldee who was 
also its temporal lord, this New Jerusalem 
of the Anabaptists was destroyed, and its 
king punished with the utmost severity. 3 
From these and other events of a similar 
character which occurred about this time 
in various places, 4 it was but too manifest 


8 Bockholdt, or Bockelson, alias John of Leyden, 
■who headed them at Munster, ran stark naked in the 
streets, married eleven wives at the same time to show 
his approbation of polygamy, and entitled himself King 
of Sion, all which was but a very small part of the 
pernicious follies of this mock monarch. — Mad. 

3 Corvinus, Narratio de miserabili Monaster. Ana - 

bapt. obsidione , first published, Wittemb. 1536, and 
then elsewhere; and the other writers mentioned by 
Sagittarius, Introd. in Hist. Ecdes. tom. i. p. 537 and 
835 ; add Hamelmann’s Historia Renati Emngelii m 
Urbe Monastery, in hxs Opera Genealogico-Histortca, 
p. 1203, &c. The elegant and accurately written Latin 
elegiac poem of Boland, entitled, Motus Monaster ienm 
Cologne, 1546, 8vo ; Kersenbroik’s Historia Belli 
Manasteriensisy published by Gerdes, Miscella ?$. Gi'O- 
ning, tom. ii. p. 377. Gerdes also treats (ibid. tom. 
ii. p. 403) of Bernhard Rotmann, a minister of the 
gospel “at Munster, a man in other respects neither 
of a bad character nor unlearned, who joined with 
these Anabaptists and aided them in their mad pro- 
jects. [For the details of this Anabaptist occupation 
of Munster and of the shocking scenes enacted there, 
the English reader may consult Robertson’s History of 
Charles V. book v, vol. iii. p. 67, &c. or still better, 
Ranke’s Hist, of the Reformation , vol. iii. p. 573, &c. 1 
— R. } 

4 The scenes of violence, tumult, and sedition which ' 
were exhibited in Holland by this odious tribe, were 
aiso terrible. They formed the design of reducing the • 
city of Leyden to ashes, but were happily prevented and 
severely punished. John of Leyden, the Anabaptist 
king of Munster, had taken it into his head that God 
had made him a present of the cities of Amsterdam, i 
Deventer, and Wesel, in consequence thereof he sent 
bishops to these three places to preach his gospel of 
sedition and carnage. About the beginning of the year 

3 535, twelve Anabaptists, of whom five were women, 
assembled at midnight in a private house at Amsterdam. 
One of them who was a tailor by profession fell into a 
trance, and after having preached and prayed for the 
space of four hours, stripped himself naked, threw his 
clothes into the fire, and commanded all the assembly 
to do the same, in which he was obeyed without the 
least reluctance. He then ordered them to follow him 
through the streets in this state of nature, which they 
accordingly did, howling and bawling out, “ Woe I woe ! 
the wrath of God ! the wrath of God 1 woe to Babylon 1” ' 
When, after being seized and brought before the magis- 
trates, clothes were offered them to cover their inde- 
cency, they refused them obstinately and cried aloud, 

“ We are the naked truth 1” When they were brought 
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whither the principles of this school would 
lead unstable and incautious men; and 
hence it is not strange that the magistrates 
were eager to extirpate the roots of such 
mischief with fire and sword. 1 

8. When this miserable sect was in the 
utmost consternation, partly from the ex- 
tinction of all their hopes from the men of 
Munster, and partly from anxiety about 
their personal safety, while they saw the 
best as well as the worst among them daily 
hurried away to certain execution, great 
consolation and relief were afforded them 
I by Menno Simonis of Friesland, who was 
once a popish priest and, as he himself con- 
fesses, a debauched character. He first 
covertly and secretly united with the Ana- 
I baptists; but afterwards in the year 1536, 
quitting the sacred office he had hitherto 
, held among the papists, he openly espoused 
! their cause. And now in the year 1537, he 
: listened to the entreaties of several of these 
, people — whom he describes as sober, pious 
persons who had taken no part in the cri- 
I minal transactions at Munster, though 
others believe they had been associates of the 
Westphalian rabble, but had become wiser 
by the calamities of their brethren — and 
consented to assume the functions of a reli 
gious teacher among them. From this 
period to the end of his days, or for about 
five-and-twenty years, he travelled with his 
wife and children amid perpetual sufferings 
and daily perils of his life, over many dis- 
| tricts of country — first in West Friesland, 
the territory of Groningen, and East Fries- 
j land, and then in Gelderland, Holland, 

I Brabant, Westphalia, and the German 
! provinces along the shores of the Baltic as 
I far as Livonia; and in this way he gathered 
; an immense number of followers, so that he 
| may justly be considered as almost the 
, common father and bishop of all the Ana- 
baptists, and as the founder of the flourish- 
! ing sect which has continued down to our 
j times. The causes of this great success 

' to the scaffold, they sang and danced and discovered 
1 all the marks of enthusiastic frenzy. These tumults 
I were followed by a regular and deep-laid conspiracy, 

I formed by Van Geelen 'an envoy of the mock-king of 
i Munster who had made a very considerable number of 
! proselytes) against the magistrates of Amsterdam, with 
| a design to wrest the government of that city out of 
| their hands. This incendiary marched his fanatical 
j troop to the town-house on the day appointed, drums 
heating, and colours flying, and fixed there his head- 
quarters. He was attacked by the burghers, assisted 
by some regular troops, and headed by several of the 
burgomasters of the city. After an obstinate resistance 
he was surrounded, with his whole troop, who were put 
to death in the severest and most dreadful manner, to 
• serve as examples to the other branches of the sect, who 
were exciting commotions of a like nature in Friesland, 

( Groningen, and other provinces and cities in the 
Netherlands — Mad. 

i Brandt's Historic de Reformatie in de Nedderlande , 
vol. L book ii. p. 119, &c. 


may readily be conceived, if we consider 
the manners and the spirit of the man and 
the condition of the party at the time he 
joined them. Menno possessed genius 
though not much cultivated, as his writings 
evince, and a natural eloquence. Of learning 
he had just enough to be esteemed very 
learned, and almost an oracle, by the raw 
and undiscerning multitude. Moreover, if 
we may judge from his words and actions, 
he was a man of integrity, mild, accommo- 
dating, laborious, patient of injuries, and 
so ardent in his piety as to exemplify in his 
own life the precepts which he gave to 
others. A man of such a character would 
readily obtain followers among any people ; 
but among none more readily than among 
such as the Anabaptists then were, a people 
simple, ignorant of all learning, accustomed 
to teachers who raved and howled rather 
than instructed them, very often deluded 
by impostors, worn out with perpetual 
suffering, and now in constant peril of their 
lives. 2 

2 Menno was born, not as many say in 1496, but in 
1505 and at Witmarsum, a village near Bolswert in 
Friesland. After being variously tossed about during 
his whole life, he died in 1561 in the duchy of Holstein, 
on an estate situated not far from Oldesloe, and belonging 
to a nobleman who was touched with compassion for 
the man exposed now to continual plots, and who 
received both him and his associates under his pro- 
tection and afforded him an asylum. An account of 
Menno has been carefully drawn up by Mfiller, in his 
Cimbria Literates, tom. ii. p. 835, &c. See also Schyn’s 
Histories Mennonit . plenior Deductio cap. vi. p. 116. 
His writings, which are nearly all in the Dutch lan- 
guage, were published; the most complete edition is, 
Amsterdam, 1651, folio. One who is disgusted with a 
style immoderately diffuse and rambling, with frequent 
and needless repetitions, with great confusion in the 
thoughts and matter, with pious but extremely languid 
exhortations, will rise from the perusal of them with but 
little satisfaction. [A concise history of his life, or rather 
a development of his religious views drawn up by him- 
self, is found both prefixed to the complete edition of 
his works (Amsterdam, 1651, fol.), and in the 2d voL 
of Schyn’s Histories Mennonitar. plenior Deductio, p. 
118, &c.-— It contains, I. A short and lucid account how 
and why he forsook popery. II. A short and plain 
Confession of Faith of the Mennonites. III. Concise 
instructions in questions and answers derived from 
Scripture, for those who would join their community. 
Menno was born in 1505 at Witmarsum in Friesland. 
In his 24th year he became a priest of the Homish 
church in the village of Pinningen. His rector had 
some learning, and both he and another clergyman 
under him had some acquaintance with the Scriptures, 
while Menno had never read them, being afraid they 
would mislead him. But the thought at length oc- 
curred to him as he read mass, whether the bread and 
the wine could be the real body and blood of Christ. 
At first, he supposed this thought was a suggestion of 
the devil, and he often confessed it and sighed and 
prayed over it, but could not get rid of it. With his 
fellow-clergymen he daily spent his time in playing, 
drinking, and other indulgences. At length he took 
up reading the New Testament, and from that he soon 
learned that he had hitherto been deceived in regard to 
the mass ; Luther also helped him to the idea, that to 
disregard human prescriptions did not draw after it 
eternal death. His examination of the Scriptures 
carried him farther and farther, and he began to be 
called an evangelical preacher, and everybody loved 
him. But when he heard that an honest man was put 
to death at Lewarden, because he had been rebaptized 
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9. Menno had struck out a system of 
doctrine which was much milder and more 
tolerable than that of the furious and fana- 
tical portion of the Anabaptists ; yet per- 
haps one which was somewhat harsher, 
though better digested, than that of the 
wiser and more moderate Anabaptists, who 
merely wished to see the church restored 
to its long-lost purity, but had undefined 
conceptions about it. He therefore con- 
demned the expectation of a new kingdom 
of Jesus Christ, to be set up in the world 
by violence and the expulsion of magis- 
trates, which had been the prolific cause 


he was at first surprised to hear of a repetition of bap- 
tism; he went to the Scriptures and he could find 
nothing said there about infant baptism. He held a 
discussion on the subject with his rector, who was 
obliged to concede the same fact. Some ancient wri- 
ters taught him that children by such baptism were 
cleansed from original sin; hut this seemed to him, 
according to the Scriptures, to militate against the 
efficacy of Christ's blood. After this (we give, all 
along, his own account) he turned to Luther; but his 
assertion that children must be baptized on account of 
their own faith appeared contrary to the Scriptures. 
Equally unsatisfactory to him was the opinion of 
Bucer, that the baptism of infants is necessary in order 
that they may be more carefully watched, and be 
trained up in the ways of the Lord; and also Bul- 
linger's referring it to a covenant and appealing to 
circumcision. Not long after that, he was made rector 
of his native village, Witmarsum, where he preached 
much indeed from the Scriptures, but without being 
himself made better. In the mean time, he glories in 
having attained to correct \iews of baptism and of the 
Lord's Supper, by the illumination of the Holy Ghost 
and by frequent perusal of the Scriptures. With the 
disturbances of Munster he was greatly troubled ; ho 
ascribed them to erring zeal, and he opposed them in 
his sermons and exhortations. Yet he was so much 
affected by the example of the multitudes who sacrificed 
themselves for the interests of the party, that he felt 
more and more distress and shame on account of his 
own state of mind; he prayed God to aid him, his 
whole state of mind became changed, and he now 
taught Christian piety much more purely and effectu- 
ally. And the discovery which he had made of the 
corrupt state of the Romish church induced him in the 
year 1536 utterly to renounce it as well as his priestly 
office, which he calls his departure from Babylon. The 
next year, there came to him several godly Anabaptists 
who most importunately entreated him, in their own 
name and in that of other devout men of the same 
faith, to become the teacher of this dispersed and perse- 
cuted company. He at length consented, and he re- 
marks on this occasion that he was called to the office 
of teacher neither by the insurgents of Munster nor by 
any other turbulent party, but by true professors of 
Christ and his word, who sought the salvation of all 
around them and took up their cross. Thenceforth, 
during eighteen years, amid many perils and discour- 
agements, poverty and want, and often concealed in 
lurking-places with his wife and children, he discharged 
the duties of his office; and thereby (says he) hath 
God in many cities and countries brought his church 
to such a glorious state, that not only have a multitude 
of vicious persons been reclaimed, but also the most 
renowned doctors and the most cruel tyrants have been 
made to stand confounded and ashamed before those 
who have suffered with him. To this, w T hich is Men- 
no*s own account, other writers add that with unwea- 
ried activity in Friesland, Gelderland, Holland, and 
Brabant, in Westphalia, and generally in northern 
Germany, as far as Livonia, he either planted and 
strengthened Anabaptist churches, or reduced them to 
order and to unanimity, until at last in 1561 he died at 
Oldesloe in the duchy of Holstein. Translated from 
Schroeckh’s Kirchengesctechte sett der Reformation, 
vol. v. p. 444, 447. — Mur. 
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of so many seditions and crimes ; he con- 
demned the marvellous restitution of the 
church by a new and extraordinary effusion 
of the Holy Spirit; he condemned the licen- 
tiousness of polygamy and divorce; and 
he would not endure those who believed 
that the Holy Spirit descended into the 
minds of many just as he did at the first 
establishment of Christianity, and mani- 
fested his presence by miracles, prophecies, 
divine dreams, and visions. The common 
Anabaptist doctrines in regard to infant 
baptism, a coming thousand years* reign of 
Christ before the end of the world, the in- 
admissibility of magistrates in the Christian 
church, the prohibition of wars and oaths 
by Christ, the inutility and the mischief of 
human learning, — these doctrines he re- 
tained indeed, but he so corrected and 
improved them that they appeared to come 
nearer to accordance with the common 
tenets of Protestants. This system of reli- 
gion was so highly recommended by the 
nature of the precepts themselves, by the 
eloquence of the preacher, and by the cir- 
cumstances of the times, that it very easily 
gained the assent of most of the Anabap- 
tists. And thus the influence of Menno 
caused the Anabaptists of both sorts, after 
excluding fanatical persons and rejecting 
opinions pernicious to the state, to become 
consolidated as it were into one family or 
community. 1 

1 These facts show how the famous question con- 
cerning the origin of the Mennonites may be readily I 
solved. The Mennonites use every argument they can 1 
devise to prevent credence being given to frhat is ! 
taught in innumerable books, that the modem are the I 
descendants of the ancient Anabaptists. See Schyn’s 
Histona Mennonitar. cap. viii. ix. xxi. p. 223, &c. 1 
Nor is the reason of their zeal in this matter difficult 
to ascertain. This timid people, living dispersed among 1 
their enemies, are afraid lest the malevolent should 
take occasion from that relationship to renew those ! 
laws against their existence and their safety by which 
those ancient disturbers of the public peace were put 
down. At least they hope the severe odium which has 
long rankled against them will be much diminished, 
provided they can fully eradicate from the public mind 
the belief that the Mennonites are the successors of the 
Anabaptists, or rather are themselves Anabaptists, 
though reformed and made wiser than their predeces- 
sors. But I must candidly own that after carefully 
comparing what the Mennonites and their antagonists 
have advanced on this subject, I am unable to deter- 
mine what the precise point in dispute between them 
is. In the first place, if the Mennonites wish to main- 
tain that Menno, the founder of the present existing 
sect, was not infected with those opinions by which 
the men of Munster and others like them drew upon 
themselves deserved punishments, and consequently 
that he did not propose to establish a new church of 
Christ entirely free from all evil, nor command the 
abolition of all civil laws and magistrates, nor impose 
upon himself and others by fanatical dreams, then they 
I will find us all ready to agree with them. All this is 
readily conceded by those who at the same time con- 
tend that there most certainly was an intimate con- • 
nexion between the ancient and the modern Anabaptists 
Again, if the Mennonites would maintain that the * 
churches which have adopted the discipline of Menno 
down to the present time have been studious of peace 
and tranquillity, have plotted no insurrections or revo- 
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10. Menno must have possessed more 
than human power to be able to diffuse 
peace and good order throughout so discor- 
dant a body, and bind together in harmo- 
nious bonds men actuated by very different 
spirits. About the middle of the century 
therefore a violent dispute arose among the 
Anabaptists [or Mennonites] respecting 
excommunication, occasioned chiefly by 
Leonard Bouwenson and Theodore Philip, 
and its effects have continued down to the 
present time. The men just named not 
only maintained that all transgressors, even 
those who seriously lamented and deplored 
their fall, ought to be at once cast out of 
the church without previous admonition, 
but also that the excommunicated were to 
be debarred all social intercourse with their 
i wives, husbands, brothers, sisters, children, 

I 

lutions among the people who were their fellow-citizens, 
have always been averse from slaughter and blood, and 
have shunned #11 familiarity with persons professing 
to have visions and to hold converse with God ; and 
likewise have excluded from their public discourses, 
and from their confessions of faith, those [principles 
and tenets] which led the ancient Anabaptists to pursue 
a different course of conduct; here also we present 
them the hand of friendship and agreement. And 
finally, if they contend that not all who bore the name 
of Anabaptists prior to the times of Menno were as 
| delirious and as furious as Munzer or the faction at Mun- 
ster and others were, that many persons of this name 
abstained from all criminal and flagitious deeds and 
only trod in the steps of the ancient Waldenses, Henri- 
cians, Petrobrussians, Hussites, and Wickliffites, and 
that these upright and peaceable persons subjected 
themselves to the precepts and opinions of Menno, we 
shall still make no objections. 

But (I.) If they would have us believe that none of 
the Mennonites are by birth and blood descendants of 
those people who once overwhelmed Germany and 
other countries with so many calamities, or that none 
of the furious and fanatical Anabaptists became mem- 
bers of the community which derives its name from 
Menno, then they may be confuted both by the testi- 
mony of Menno himself, who proclaims that he had 
convinced some of this pestiferous faction, and also by 
many other proofs. The first Mennonite churches were 
certainly composed of Anabaptists of both the better 
sort and the worse. Nor if the Mennonites should 
admit this (which is true beyond contradiction), would 
they expose themselves to more infamy than we do, 
when we admit that our ancestors were blind idolaters ? 

And (II.) We must be equally at variance with them, 
if they deny that the Mennonites hold any portion at all 
of those opinions which once betrayed the turbulent 
and seditious Anabaptists into so many and so enor- 
mous crimes. For, not to mention what has long since 
been remarked by others, that Menno himself styled 
those Anabaptists of Munster whom his children at 
this day execrate as pests, Ms brethren, though with the 
qualification of erring ; I say, not to mention this, it is 
the fact that the very doctrine concerning the nature 
of Christ's kingdom or the church of the New Testa- 
ment, which led the ancient Anabaptists step by step to 
become furious and open rebels, is not yet wholly 
eradicated from the minds of the modern Mennonites, 
although it has gradually become weakened, and in the 
more moderate has ceased to vegetate or at least has 
lost its power to do harm. I will not here inquire 
whether even the more peaceful community of Menno 
has not at any time been agitated with violent commo- 
tions, nor am I disposed to pry into what may be now 
taking place among its minor sects and parties ; for 
that the larger sects, especially those of North Holland, 
shun the men who are actuated by a fanatical spirit,' '-is 
sufficiently evinced by the fact that they most carefully 
exclude all Quakers from their communion. 


and other relatives. They likewise required 
obedience to a very austere and difficult 
system of morals. But many of the Ana- 
baptists looked upon this as going too far. 
And hence very soon the Anabaptists be- 
came split into two sects — the one more 
lenient towards transgressors, the other 
more severe; the one requiring a sordid 
style of living and very^ austere morals, the 
other conceding something to human nature 
and to the elegances of life. Menno laboured 
indeed to restore harmony to his commu- 
nity, but discovering no possible way to 
effect it, he fluctuated as it were during his 
whole life between those two sects. For at 
one time he seemed to favour the severer 
party, and at another the more lax bre- 
thren. And this inconstancy in one of so 
high authority tended to increase not a little 
the disquietude and commotion among 
them. 1 

11. These two large sects of Anabaptists 
[or Mennonites] are distinguished by the 
appellations of the Fine and the Coarse 
(die Feinen und die Groben — Subfiles et 
Crassi ) t,e. the More Rigid and the More 
Lax. 2 Those called the Fine hold and 
observe more strictly than the others both 
the ancient doctrines and the morals and 
discipline of the Anabaptists; the Coarse 
depart farther from the original opinions, 
morals, and discipline of the sect, and ap- 
proach nearer to those of the Protestants. 
The greater part of the Coarse or lax 
'Mennonites at first were inhabitants of a 
region in the North of Holland called 
Waterland, and hence this whole sect ob- 
tained the name of Waterlanders. 3 A 

• 1 See the history of the contests and controversies 
among the Mennonites previous to the year 1615, com- 
posed by some Mennonite writer and translated from 
Dutch into German by Jehring, and published, Jena, 
1720, 4to ; also Rues, Nachrichten von dem Zustande 
der Mennoniten, Jena, 1743, 8vo. 

8 The terms Coarse and Fine are a literal translation 
of groben and feinen, which arc the German denomi- 
nations used to distinguish these two sects. — The same 
terms have been introduced among the Protestants in 
Holland ; the Fine denoting a set of people whose extra- 
ordinary and sometimes fanatical devotion resembles 
that of the English Methodists ; while the Coarse is 
applied to the generality of Christians who make no I 
extraordinary pretensions to uncommon degrees of 
sanctity and devotion. — Mach 

8 See Spanheim, Elenchus Controvers. Tkeolog. Opp. 
tom. iii. p. 772. This sect are also called Johannites 
from John de Ries [Hans de Rys], who in various ways 
was serviceable to them, and in particular with the aid 
of Lubbert Gerard in 1580, composed a confession of 
faith. TMs confession, which exceeds all the others 
of the Mennonites in simplicity and soundness, has been 
often published, and recently by Sehyn, in Ms Hzstoria 
Mennonitarum, cap. vii. p. 172. It was explained in a 
copious commentary in 1686, by Peter Joannis, a 
Netherlander and minister among the Waterlanders. 
Yet this celebrated confession is said to be only the 
private confession of that church over which its author 
presided, and not the general one of the Waterlander 
church. See Rues, Nachrichten , p. 93, 94. [For Rues 
asserts that he had seen a document according to which 
an old minister of the church at Gouda affirmed before 
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majority of the severer sect were inhabi- 
tants of Flanders, and hence their whole 
sect received the name of Flemings or 
Flandrians. Among these Flandrianslhere 
soon after arose new broils and contentions, 
not indeed respecting doctrines, but re- 
specting the offences for which men should 
be excommunicated, and other minor mat- 
ters. And hence again arose the two sects 
of Flandrians and Frieslanders, disagreeing 
in morals and discipline, and receiving 
their appellations from the majority of their 
respective partisans. To these were added 
a third sect of Germans, for many [followers 
of Menno] had removed from Germany and 
settled in Holland and the Netherlands. 
But the greatest part of the Flandrians, the 
Frieslanders, and the Germans, gradually 
came over to the moderate sect of Water- 
landers and became reconciled to them. 
Such of the more rigid as would not follow 
this example are at this day denominated 
the old Flemings or Flandrians ; but they 
are far inferior in numbers to the more 
moderate [or the Waterlanders]. 

12. As soon as fanatical delirium subsided 
among the Mennonites, all their sects how- 
ever diverse in many respects agreed in 
this, that the principles of religion are to be 
derived solely from the Holy Scriptures. 
And to make this the more manifest, they 
caused their confessions of faith, or papers 
containing a summary of their views of 
God and the right mode of worshipping 
him y to be drawn up almost the very 
words of the divine books. The first of 
these Confessions, both in the order of time 
and in rank, is that which the Waterlanders 
exhibit. This was followed by others, some 
of them common ones presented to the 
magistrates, and others peculiar to certain 
parties. 1 But there is ground for inquiry 


notaries and witnesses, that the Waterland churches 
had never bound themselves by any particular confes- 
sion of their faith, but that Rys drew up this confession 
for some English Baptists who retired to Holland, and 
who would not unite themselves with the Waterlanders 
until they had ascertained what their doctrinal views 
were. Rys however solemnly declared that this confes- 
sion should not afterwards be binding on any one, but 
should be regarded as a mere private writing which had 
reference only to the time then present Schl. 

^ Schyn treats expressly of these confessions in his 
Histories Mermonitar. plenior Beductio cap. iv. p. 78. 
And he concludes by saying (p. 1 15): “ It hence appears 
that the Mennonites, from the time of Menno, have 
been as well agreed in regard to the principal and fun- 
damental articles of faith as any other sect of Chris- 
tians.** But if perchance the good man should bring us 
to believe so, he would still find it very difficult to 
persuade many of his brethren of it, who have not yet 
ceased to contend warmly, and who think that the . 
points which he regards as unimportant to religion and 
piety are of vast moment. And indeed how could any 
of the Mennonites before this century believe what he 
asserts, while the parties among them contended about 
matters which he treats with contempt, as if their 
eternal salvation hung suspended on them ? 
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whether these formulas contain all that the 
Mennonites believe true, or whether they 
omit some things which are important for 
understanding the internal state of the sect 
It will be seen indeed by every reader who 
bestows on them but a moderate degree of 
attention, that the doctrines which seem 
prejudicial to society, particularly those 
respecting magistrates and oaths, are most 
cautiously guarded and embellished, lest 
they should appear alarming. Moreover, 
the discerning reader will easily perceive 
that these points are not placed in their 
proper attitude, but appear artificially ex- 
pressed. All this will be made clear from 
what follows. 

13. The old Anabaptists, because they 
believed they had the Holy Spirit for their 
guide and teacher, did not so much as think 
of drawing up a system of religious doc- 
trines, and of imbuing the minds of their 
people with a sound knowledge of religion. 
And hence they disagreed exceedingly on 
points of the greatest importance; for in- 
stance, respecting the divinity of the Saviour, 
which some professed and others denied, 
and respecting polygamy and divorce. A 
little more attention was given to this mat- 
ter by Menno and his disciples. Yet there 
was, even subsequently to his time, vast 
license of opinion on religious subjects 
among the Mennonites, and especially among 
those called the Fine or the More Rigid. 
And this single fact would be sufficient 
proof, if other arguments were not at hand, 
that the leaders of the sect esteemed it the 
smallest part of their duty to guard their 
people against embracing corrupt doctrines ; 
and that they considered the very soul of 
religion to consist in holiness of life and 
conduct. At length necessity induced first 
the Waterlanders and afterwards the others 
to set forth publicly a summary of their 
faith, digested under certain heads ; for that 
rashness of questioning and disputing on 
sacred subjects, which had long been tole- 
rated had drawn upon the community very 
great odium, and seemed to threaten to 
bring on it banishment if not something 
worse. Yet the Mennonite Confessions 
appear to be rather shields provided for 
blunting the points of their enemies* argu- 
ments, than established rules of faith from 
which no one may deviate. For if we 
except a portion of the modern Water- 
landers, it was never decreed among them, 
as it is among other sects of Christians, that 
no one must venture to believe or to teach 
otherwise than is laid down in the public 
formulas. It was an established principle 
with them all from the beginning fas is 
evinced by the general character and spirit 
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of the sect), that religion is comprised in 
piety, and that the holiness of its members 
is the surest index of a true church. 

14. If we are to form our j udgment of the 
Mennonite religion from their confessions 
of faith which are in everybody’s hands, in 
most things it differs but little from that of 
the Reformed, but it departs more widely 
from that of the Lutherans. For they attri- 
bute to what are called the sacraments no 
other virtue than that of being signs and em- 
blems, and they have a system of discipline 
not much different from that of the Presby- 
terians. The doctrines by which they are 
distinguished from all other Christian sects 
are reducible to three heads. Some of these 
doctrines are common to all the sects of 
Mennonites; others are received only in 
certain of the larger associations (and these 
are the doctrines which rendered Menno 
himself not perfectly acceptable to all) ; and 
lastly, others exist only in the minor and 
more obscure associations. These last rise 
and sink by turns with the sects which 
embrace them, and therefore deserve not a 
more particular notice. 

15. All the opinions which are common 
to the whole body are founded on this one 
principle as their basis, namely, that the 
kingdom which Christ has established on 
the earth, or the church, is a visible society 
or company in which is no place for any 
but holy and pious persons, and which 
therefore has none of those institutions and 
provisions which human sagacity has de- 
vised on account of the ungodly. This 
principle was frankly avowed by the ances- 
tors of the Mennonites ; but the moderns 
in their confessions either cover it up under 
words of dubious import, or appear^ to 
reject it; yet they cannot actually reject 
it, unless they would be inconsistent and 
would deprive their doctrines of their 
natural basis. 1 * * * * * * But in regard to the most 
modern Mennonites, as they have departed 
in very many things from the views and the 
institutions of their fathers, so they have 

i This appears from their confessions, and even from 
those in which there is the greatest care to prevent the 
idea from entering the reader’s mind. For instance, 
they first speak in lofty terms of the dignity, the excel- 
lence, the utility, and the divine origin of eivil magis- 
tracy, and I am entirely willing they should be supposed 
to speak here according to their real sentiments. But 
afterwards, when they come to the reasons why they 
would have no magistrates in their community, they 
incautiously express what is in their hearts. In the 
37th article of the Waterland Confession they say : — 

“ This political power the Lord Jesus hath not esta- 
blished in his spiritual kingdom, the church of the New 

Testament, nor hath he added it to the offices in his 

church.** The Mennonites believe, therefore, that the 

New Testament church is a republic, which is free from 

all evils and from restraints upon the wicked. But 
why, I ask, did they not frankly avow this fact while 

explaining their views of the church, and not affect 

ambiguity and concealment? 


nearly altogether abandoned this principle 
respecting the nature of the Christian 
church. And in this matter sad experience- 
rather than either reason or the holy Scrip- 
tures has taught them wisdom. They 
therefore admit, first, that there is an invi- 
sible church of Christ or one not open to 
human view, which extends through all 
Christian sects. And in the next place, 
they do not place the mark of a true church, 
as they once did, in the holiness of all its 
members ; for they admit that the visible 
church of Christ consists of both good and 
bad men. On the contrary, they declare 
that the marks of a true church are a know- 
ledge of the truth as taught by Jesus Christ, 
and the agreement of all the members in 
professing and maintaining that truth. 

16. Nevertheless, from that doctrine of 
the old Anabaptists respecting the church 
flow the principal opinions by which they 
are distinguished from other Christians. 
This doctrine requires, I. That they should 
receive none into their church by the 
sacrament of baptism, unless they are 
adults and have the full use of their rea- 
son; because it is uncertain with regard 
to infants whether they will become pious 
or irreligious, neither can they pledge their 
faith to the church to lead a holy fife. It 
requires, H. that they should not admit of 
magistrates, nor suffer any of their mem- 
bers to perform the functions of a magis- 
trate; because, where there are no bad 
men, there can he no need of magistrates. 
It requires, HI. that they should deny the 
justice of repelling force by force, or of 
waging war; because, as those who are 
perfectly holy cannot be provoked by inju- 
ries nor commit them,’ so they have no 
need of the stroport of arms in order to> 
their safety. It requires, IY. that they 
should have strong aversion to all penalties, 
and punishments, and especially to capital 
punishments ; because punishments are 
aimed against the wickedness and the 
crimes of men, but tbe church of Christ is 
free from all crimes and wickedness. It 
forbids, Y. the calling of G-od to witness 
any transactions, or the confirming any- 
thing by an oath; because minds that are 
actuated solely by the love of what is good 
and right, never violate their faith nor 
dissemble tbe truth. From this doctrine 
follows likewise, YI. the severe and rigid 
discipline of the old Anabaptists which, 
produced so many commotions among 
them. 8 


8 This derivation of the Anabaptist tenets from one 
single principle, although it appears forced, especially 
in regard* to the second and third points, _yet must be 
admitted to be ingenious. But whether it is historfe 
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17- The Mennonites have a system of 
morals (or at least once had — whether they 
still retain it is uncertain) coinciding with 
that fundamental doctrine which was the 
source of their other peculiarities, that is, 
one which is austere and rigid. For those 
who believe that sanctity of life is the only 
indication of a true church, must be espe- 
cially careful lest any appearance of sinful 
conduct should stain tne lives of their 
people. Hence they all once taught that 
Jesus Christ has established a new law for 
human conduct, far more perfect than the 
old law of Moses and the ancient prophets; 
and they would not tolerate any in their 
churches whom they perceived swerving 
from the extreme of gravity and simplicity 
in their attitudes, looks, clothing, and style 
of living, or whose desires extended beyond 
the bare necessaries of life, or who imitated 
I the customs of the world, or showed any 
regard for the elegances of fashionable life. 
But this ancient austerity became in a great 
measure extinct in the larger associations, 
particularly among the Waterlanders and 
the G-ermans, after they had acquired 
wealth by their merchandise and other 
occupations ; so that at this day the Men- 
nonite congregations furnish their pastors 
with as much matter for censure and 
admonition as the other Christian commu- 
nities do theirs. 1 Some of the smaller 
associations however and likewise the 
people who live remote from cities, copy 
more closely and successfully the manners, 


cally true is another question. Neither Menno nor the 
first Anabaptists nad such disciplined intellects as to 
he able thus systematically to link together their 
thoughts. Their tenets had been advanced long before 
the Reformation, by the Catbari, the Albigenses, and 
the Waldenses, as also by the Hussites. This can be 
shown by unquestionable documents, from the records 
of the Inquisition and from Confessions ; and Mosheim 
himself maintains the fact in sec. 2 of this chapter. 
Those sects were indeed oppressed but not exterminated. 
Adherents to their tenets were dispersed everywhere 
in Germany, Switzerland, Bohemia, and Moravia ; and 
they were emboldened by the Reformation to stand forth 
openly, to form a closer union among themselves, and 
to make proselytes to their tenets. From them sprang 
the Anabaptists, whose teachers were men for the 
most part without learning, who understood the Scrip- 
tures according to the letter, and applied the words of 
the Bible without philosophical deductions, according 
to their perverse mode of interpretation, to their pecu- 
liar doctrines concerning the church, anabaptism, wars, 
capital punishments, oaths, &c. Even their doctrine 
concerning magistrates they derived from Luke xxii. 
25, and 1 Corinth, vi. 1, and the manner in which they 
were treated by the magistrates may have had a con- 
siderable influence on their doctrine respecting them. 
— Scfil, 

1 It is certain that the Mennonites in Holland at this 
day are, in their tables, their equipages, and their coun- 
try jBeats, the most luxurious part of the Dutch nation. 
This is more especially true of the Mennonites of Am- 
sterdam, who are very numerous and extremely opulent, 
'-Macl. [This was written about the year 1 764, and at 
the Hague, where Dr. Maclaine spent nearly his whole 
life. It is therefore the testimony of an eye-witness 
residing on the spot.-— Mur* 


the abstinence, and the simplicity of their 
fathers. 

18. The opinions and practices which 1 
divide the principal associations of Men- 1 
nonites, if we admit those of less impor- 1 
tance, are chiefly the following: — I. Menno 
denied that Christ received from the Virgin 
Mary that human body which he assumed ; : 
on the contrary, he supposed it was pro- 1 
duced out of nothing in the womb of the 
immaculate Virgin, by the power of the 
Holy Ghost. 2 This opinion the Fine Ana- ' 
baptists or the old Flemings still hold 
tenaciously, but all the other associations 1 
have long since given it up. 8 II. The ' I 


8 Thus the opinion of Menno is stated by Schyn, ' 
Histories Mennonit. plenior Deductio p. 164, 165, but 1 
others report it differently. After considering some 1 
passages in Menno’s writings, in which he treats ex- j 
pressly on this subject, I think it most probable that ! 
he was strongly inclined to this opinion, and that it was 
solely in this sense that he ascribed to Christ a divine 
and celestial body. For whatever comes immediately 
from the Holy Spirit may be fitly called celestial and 
divine. Yet I must confess that Menno appears not to 
have been so certain of this opinion, as never to have 
thought of exchanging it for a better. For he expresses 
himself here and there ambiguously and inconsistently ; 
from which I conclude that he gave up the cbmmon 
opinion respecting the origin of Christ’s human body, 
but was in doubt which of the various opinions that 
occurred to his thoughts to adopt in the place of it. 
See Fueslin’s Cmtuna i. Epist. Reformat, p. 383, &c. 
Menno is commonly represented as the author of this 
doctrine concerning the origin of Christ’s body, which 
his more rigid disciples still retain. But it appears to 
have been older than Menno, and to have been only 
adopted by him together with other opinions of the j 
Anabaptists. For Boland ( Motus Monasteriensis , lib. ( 
x. v. 49, &c.) expressly testifies of many of the Ana- 
baptists of Munster (who certainly received no in- 
structions from Menno), that they held this opinion 
concerning the body of Christ : 

Esse (Christum) Deum statuunt alii, sed corpore 
camera 

Humanam sumpto sustinuisse negant: 

At Diam mentem tenuis quasi fauce canalis 

Per Maria corpus virginis isse ferunt. 

[It is very probable that this doctrine was propa- 
gated from the Maniehaeans of the middle ages to 
the Anabaptists. For thus Moneta at least says, 
in his Summa ado. Catharos et Waldenses , lib. iii. c. 
“j* 5 ‘‘ Dicunt (Cathari) quod corpus spirituale accepit 
(Chnstus), operation© Spiritus Sancti, ex alia materia 
fabneatum.**— Schl. [And is it not probable likewise ! 
that most if not all the peculiar sentiments of the old 
Anabaptists of Germany originated from the influence 
of that Manichaean leaven, which was introduced into 
Europe in the ninth century by the Paulicians, and 
which spread far, and produced from that time onward 
various fanatical and enthusiastic sects, down even to 
the time of. the Reformation ? See the history of the 
Paulicians, in cent. ix. part ii. chap. v. and the chapters 
on Heresies in the subsequent centuries. — Mur* 

8 I perceive that many represent the Waterlanders in 
particular as acceding to this doctrine of Menno respect- 
ing Christ’s body. See Histoire des Jnabaptistes . p. 223; 
Ceremonies et Coutumes de tous les Peuples du Monde , 
tome iv. p. 200. But the Confession of the Water- 
landers or that of John de Ries will itself confute this 
error. Add Schyn’s Histories Mennonitar. plenior 
Deductio , p. 165. [Rues (p. 16) attributes this doctrine 
solely to the old Flemings ; yet he states as their opinion 
that the human nature of Christ, which God first 
created out of nothing, received its support and growth 
from the blood of the holy Yirgin Mary. At the same 
time, they explicitly guarded themselves against the 
charge of partaking in the error of the v alentinians. 
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more rigid Mennonites after the example 
of their ancestors regard as disciplinable 
offences, not only those wicked actions 
which are manifest violations of the law of 
God, but likewise the slightest indications 
( either of a latent inclination to sensuality, 
or of a mind disposed to levity and inclined 
to follow the customs of the world ; as, for 
example, ornaments for the head, elegant 
clothing, rich and unnecessary furniture, 
and the like ; and they think that all trans- 
gressors should be excommunicated forth- 
with and without a previous admonition, and 
that no allowance should be made for the 
weakness of human nature. But the other 
Mennonites hold that none but contemners 
of the divine law deserve excommunication, 
and they only when they pertinaciously 
disregard the admonitions of the church. 
III. The more rigid Mennonites hold that 
excommunicated persons are to be shunned 
as if they w$re pests, and are to be de- 
prived of all social intercourse. Hence the 
ties of kindred must be severed, and the 
voice of nature must be unheeded. Be- 
tween parents and their children, husbands 
and their wives, there must be no kind 
looks, no conversation, no manifestation of 
affection, and no kind offices, when the 
church has once pronounced them unworthy 
of her communion. But the more moderate 
think that the sanctity and the honour of 
the church are sufficiently consulted, if all 
particular intimacy with the excommuni- 
cated is avoided. IV. The old Flemings 
maintain that the example of Christ, which 
has in this instance the force of a law, 
requires his disciples to wash the feet of 
their guests in token of their love ; and 
for this reason, they have been called Po- 
doniptse [Feet-washers]. But others deny 
that this rite was enjoined by Christ. 

19. Literature and whatever comes under 
the name of learning, but especially philo- 
sophy, were formerly believed by this whole 
sect to be exceedingly prejudicial to the 
church of Christ and to the progress of 
religion and piety. Hence, although the 
sect could boast of a number of writers in 
this century, yet not one of them affords 
pleasure to the reader either by his inge- 
nuity or his learning. The more rigid 
Mennonites retain this sentiment of their 
ancestors even to our times ; and therefore, 
despising the cultivation of their minds, 
they devote themselves to hand labour, the 


by this doctrine. Menno embraced this doctrine, as 
Rues also maintains, because he could not conceive 
how the human nature of Christ could be without sin, 
if it be admitted that it descended from Mary. But 
his disciples appeal for proof to 1 Corinth, xv. 47, and 
John vi. 51. — Schl. 


mechanic arts, and traffic. But the Water 
landers are honourably distinguished from 
the others in this as well as in many other 
respects. For they permit several of their 
members to prosecute at the universities 
the study of languages, history, antiquities, 
and especially the medical art, the utility 
of which they are unable to deny. And 
hence it is that so many of their ministers 
at the present day bear the title of Doctors 
of Physic. In our age, these milder and 
more discreet Anabaptists pursue also the 
study of philosophy, and they regard it as 
very useful to mankind. Hence, among 
their teachers, there are not a few who 
have the title of Masters of Arts. Indeed 
it is only a few years since they established 
a college at Amsterdam, in which a man 
of erudition sustains the office of Professor 
of Philosophy. Yet they still persevere 
in the opinion that theology must be kept 
pure and uncontaminated with philosophy, 
and must never he modified by its precepts. 
Even the more rigid Flemings also in our 
times are gradually laying aside their ancient 
hatred of literature and science, and per- 
mitting their members to study languages, 
history, and other branches of learning. 

20. That ignorance which the ancient 
Anabaptists reckoned among the means of 
their felicity, contributed much, indeed 
very much, to generate sects among them ; 
in which they abounded from the first, much 
more than any other religious community. 
This will be readily conceded by any one 
who looks into the causes and grounds of their 
dissensions. For their vehement contests 
were for the most part not so much respect- 
ing the doctrines and mysteries of religion, 
as respecting what is to be esteemed law- 
ful, proper, pious, right, and commendable ; 
and what, on the contrary, is to be ac 
counted criminal and faulty. Because 
they maintained that sanctity of life and 
purity of manners were the only sign of a 
true church ; yet what was holy and religi- 
ous and what not so, they did not deter- 
mine by reason and judgment nor by a 
correct interpretation of the divine laws, 
(because they had no men who possessed 
solid knowledge on moral subjects), but 
rather by their feelings and imaginations. 
Now, as this mode of discriminating good 
from evil is ever fluctuating and various, 
according to the different capacities and 
temperaments of men, it was unavoidable 
that different opinions should arise among 
them ; and diversity of sentiment nowhere 
more certainly produces permanent schisms, 
than among a people who are ignorant and 
therefore pertinacious. 

21. The Mennonites first obtained a 
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quiet and stable residence in the United 
Provinces of Belgium, by the favour of 
{William prince of Orange, the immortal 
vindicator of Batavian liberty, whom they 
had aided with a large sum of money in 
the year 1572, when he was destitute of the 
resources necessary for his vast undertak- 
ings. 1 Yet the benefits of this indulgence 
reached by slow degrees to all who resided 
in Holland. For opposition was made to 
the will of the prince both by the magis- 
trates and by the clergy, and especially by 
those of Zealand and Amsterdam, who re- 
membered the seditions raised by the Ana- 
baptists only a short time previously. 2 These 
impediments [to their peace] were in a great 
measure removed in this century, partly by 
the perseverance and authority of William 
and his son Maurice, and partly by the good 
behaviour of the Mennonites themselves ; 
for they showed great proofs of their loy- 
alty to the state, and became daily more 
cautious not to afford any ground to their 
adversaries for entertaining suspicions of 
them. Yet full and complete peace was 
first given to them in the following century, 
a.d. 1626, after they had again purged 
themselves from those crimes and pernici- 
ous errors which were charged upon them, 
by the presentation of a confession of their 
faith. 3 

| 22. Those among the English who reject 

the baptism of infants are not called Ana- 
baptists, but only Baptists. It is probable 
j that these Baptists originated from the Ger- 
jmans and the Dutch, and that they all 
| once held the same sentiments with the 
1 1 Mennonites. But they are now divided 
into two general classes, the one called that 
of the General Baptists or Remonstrants, 
because they believe that God has excluded 
no man from salvation by any sovereign 

1 Brandt’s Historie de Reformats in de Nedderlande, 
vol. i. boob x. p. 525, 526; Ceremonies et Coutumes de 
torn les Peuples da Monde , tome iv. p. 201. [General 
History of the United Netherlands, (in German), vol. 
iii. p. 317, &c. Wagenaer, in the passage here referred 
to, relates the matter thus. At Middleburg, because 
the Anabaptists would not take the citizen's oath, it 
was resolved to exclude them from the privileges of 
citizenship, or at least not to admit them fully to the 
rank of citizens. But the prince opposed it, and main- 
tained very rationally that an Anabaptist’s affirmation 
ought to be held equivalent to an oath ; and that in this 
case no farther coercion could be used with them, 
Unless we would justify the Catholics in compelling the 
Reformed by force to adopt a mode of worship from 
which their consciences revolted. And afterwards, 
when the city council demanded of them to mount 
guard and threatened to close their shops if they refused, 
the prince commanded the city council peremptorily 
to trouble the Anabaptists no more, for declining oaths 
and the bearing of arms. This took place in the year 
1578.— 

* Brandt, ubi supra » book ad. p. 555, 586, 587, See. 
609, 6X0, b. xiv. p. 780, b. xvi. p. 811. 

3 Sehyn’s Histories Mennonitar. plenior Deductio, cap. 

It. p. 79, &c. 


decree ; the other are called Particular or 
Calvinistic Baptists, because they agree 
very nearly with the Calvinists or Presby- 
terians in their religious sentiments. 4 This 
latter sect reside chiefly at London and in 
the adjacent towns and villages; and they 
recede so far from the opinions of their 
progenitors, that they have almost nothing 
in common with the other Anabaptists, ex- , 
cept that they baptize only adults, and 
immerse totally in the water whenever they 
administer the ordinance. Hence if the 
government requires it, they allow a pro- 
fessor of religion to take an oath, to bear 
arms, and to fill public civil offices. Their 
churches are organized after the Presbyte- 
rian [or more strictly, the Independent] 
plan, and are under the direction of men 
of learning and literature. 6 It appears 
from the confession of these Baptists pub- 
lished in 1643, that they then held the 
same sentiments as they do at the present 
day.® 

23. The General Baptists, or as some call 
them the Antipoedobaptists who are dispersed 
in great numbers over many provinces of 
England, consist of illiterate persons of low 
condition, for like the ancient Mennonites 
they despise learning. Their religion is 
very general and indefinite, so that they 
tolerate persons of all sects, even Arians 
and Socinians, and do not reject any per- 
son, provided he professes to be a Christian 
and to receive the holy Scriptures as the 
rule of religious faith and practice. 7 The\ 

4 Whiston’s Memoirs of his Life and Writings, vol 
ii. p. 461. 

5 Bohm’s Ensfische Ref ormations-hi stone, p. 151, 
473, 536, book vui. p. 1152, &c. [Crosby's History oj 
the English Baptists , vol. i. ; Bogue and Bennet’s 
History of the Dissenters , vol i. chap. i. sec. iii. p. 141 
&c. Dutch and German Anabaptists or Mennonites 
appeared in England, and doubtless made some pro- 
selytes there, as early as the year 1535, and thencefor- 
ward to the end of the century. But they were s< 
rigorously persecuted, not only by Henry VIII. but b$ 
Edward VI. queen Mary, and queen Elizabeth, that they 
can hardly be said to have existed as a visible sect in 
England, during the sixteenth century. And their 
division into General and Particular Baptists, did not 
take place till the reign of James I. See Wall's Hist, 
of Infant Baptism, part ii. chap. vii. sec. vi. p. 206 
&c .—Mur. 

8 Bibhotheque Britannique, tome vi. p. 2. [The 
Baptist Confession of 1643, was “ set forth in the name 
of seven congregations then gathered in London.” In 
September, 1689, elders and messengers from upward 
of one hundred congregations of Calvinistic Baptists 
in England and Wales met in London, and drew up a 
more full confession and substantially the same in 
doctrine, but expressed very much in the words of the 
Westminster and the Savoy Confessions, with both 
which it agrees in doctrine, while in discipline and 
worship it accords only with the latter. The Calvinis- 
tic Baptists in England have generally been on the 
most friendly terms with the Independents or Congre- 
gationalists there; and often both sects worshipped 
together, and were under the same pastors. See Bogue 
and Bennet's History of Dissenters , vol. i. p. 142, 143, 
vol. ii. p. 140, &c. also the Confession of the Baptist 
Convention of 1689 and its Preface.— Mur, 

7 This upears from their confession (drawn up in 
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have this in common with the Particular 
Baptists that they baptize only adults, and 
these they immerse wholly in water ; but 
they differ from them in this, that they re- 
baptize those who were either baptized only 
in infancy and childhood, or were not im- 
mersed, which if report may be credited 
the Particular Baptists will not do. 1 There 
are likewise other peculiarities of this sect. 
(I.) Like the ancient Mennonites, they re- 
gard their own church as being the only 
true church of Christ, and most carefully 
avoid communion with all other religious 
societies. (II.) They immerse candidates 
for baptism only once, and not three times; 
and they esteem it unessential whether new 
converts be baptized in the name of the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, or only in the 
name of Jesus. (III.) With Menno they 
expect a millennial reign of Christ. (IV.) 
Many of them likewise adopt Menno’s opi- 
nion respecting the origin of Christ’s body. 
(V.) They consider the decree of the apos- 
tles, Acts xv. 25, respecting blood and 
| things strangled, to be a law binding on the 
church universal. (VI.) They believe that 
the soul, between death and the resurrec- 
tion at the last day, has neither pleasure 
nor pain, but is in a state of insensibility. 
(VII.) They use extreme unction. (VIII.) 
Some of them, in addition to Sunday or 
the Lord’s day, keep also the Jewish Sab- 
bath. 3 I omit the notice of some minor 
points. These Baptists have bishops whom 


1660 and published by Wm. Whiston, in the Memoirs 
of his Life, vol. ii. p. 561), which is so general that all 
Christian sects, with the exception of a few points, 
could embrace it. Whiston himself, though an Arian, 
joined this community of Baptists, whom he considered 
to bear the nearest resemblance to the most ancient 
Christians. Thomas Emlyn, a famous Socinian, also 
lived among them, according to the testimony of 
Whiston, 

i I know not on what authority Mosheim mates this 
distinction between the General and the Particular 
Baptists ; and I know of no sufficient proof of its reali- 
ty. Neither does it appear, as Mosheim seemed to be 
informed, that the General Baptists were more numer- 
ous in England than the Particular Baptists. On the 
contrary, I suppose the former to have always been the 
smaller community, and at the present day they are 
only about one-sixth part as numerous as the Particu- 
lar Baptists. See Bogue and Bennett, ubi supra, vol. 
iv. p. 328. — Mur . 

* These statements are derived from Whiston's Me- 
moirs of his Life , vol. ii. p. 461, and from Wall's Hist, 
of Infant Baptism , part ii. p. 390, &c. edit. Latin, [p. 
280, &c. ed. London, 1705. Wall does not represent 
all these as distinguishing tenets of the General Bap- 
tists. He enumerates the various peculiarities to be 
found among the English Baptists of all sorts. Some 
of the peculiarities mentioned constitute distinct sects, 
as the eighth, which gives rise to the small and now 
almost extinct sect of Seventh-day Baptists ; who how- 
ever do not keep both days, Saturday and Sunday, but 
only the former. The second peculiarity, so far as re- 
spects a single application of water, is not peculiar to 
the Baptists ; and so far as it respects baptizing in the 
name of Jesus only, was confined (as Wall supposed), 
to the General Baptists, who were early inclined to 
Anti-Trinitarianism, and of late in England have ge- 
nerally taken that ground. — Mur. 


they call messengers (for thus they interpret 
the word ayyi\o$ in the Apocalyptical 
epistles), and presbyters and deacons. Their 
bishops are often men of learning. 3 

24. David George [or Joris], a Hollan- 
der of Delft, gave origin and name to a 
singular sect. Having at last forsaken the 
Anabaptists, he retired to Basil in 1544, 
assumed a new name [John Bruck von Bin- 
ningen], and there died in 1556. He was 
well esteemed by the people of Basil so 
long as he lived, for being a man of wealth 
he united magnificence with virtue and in- 
tegrity. But after his death, his son-in-law 
Nicholas Blesdyck accused him before the 
senate of most pestilent errors, and the 
cause being tried, his body was committed 
to the common hangman to be burned. 
Nothing can be more impious and scandalous 
than his opinions, if the historians of his case 
and his adversaries have estimated them 
correctly. For he is said to have declared 
himself to be a third David and another 
son of God, the fountain of all divine wis- 
dom; to have denied the existence of 
heaven and hell, both good and bad angels, 
and a final judgment; to have treated all 
the laws of modesty and decorum with con- 
tempt, and to have taught other things 
equally bad. 4 But if I do not greatly mis- 

3 Whiston, Memoirs of his Life, vol. ii. p. 466, &c. 
There is extant, Crosby's History of the English Bap- 
tists. , London, 1728, 4 vols. 8vo, which however I have 
never seen, [This Crosby was himself a General Bap- 
tist and kept a private school, in which he taught 
young men mathematics and had also a small book- 
store. He died in 1752. See Alberti’s Letters on the 
most Recent State of Religion and Learning in England 
(in German), Preface to vol. iv. From Crosby, Alberti 
has translated the Confessions of both the Particular 
and the General Baptists into German, and subjoined 
them as an Appendix to his fourth volume, p. 1245, &c. 
and 1323, &c — Srhl. [The Rev. John Smyth is com- 
monly represented as the father of the sect of General 
or Arminian Baptists in England. (See Bogue and 
Bennet, History of Dissenters, vol. i. p. 150.) He was 
fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, a popular 
preacher, and a great sufferer for non-conformity. Se- 
parating from the church of England he joined the 
Bro waists, was one of their leading men in 1592, and 
was imprisoned during eleven months- At length he 
fled with other Brownists to Holland, and in 1606 
joined the English Brownist church at Amsterdam. 
Here he fell into Arminian and Baptist opinions, on 
which he had disputes with Ainsworth, Robinson, and 
others ; and he removed with his adherents to Leyden, 
where he died in 1610. Soon after his death, his fol- 
lowers returned to England; and as is generally sup- 
posed, they were the first congregation of English 
General Baptists. See his life in Brook's Lives of 
the Puritans, vol. ii. p. 195, &c. — Mur. 

* See the HistoriaDavidis Georgii, by his son-in-law 
Blesdyck, published by Revius; also his Life , written 
in German by Stolterfoth, and many others. Among 
the more modem writers, see Arnold, Kirchen-und 
Ketzer-historie, vol. i. hook xvi. chap. xvi. sec. 44, &c 
and his extensive collections in vindication of the re- 
putation of David George, in vol. ii. p. 534, &c. Also 
p. 1185, & c. See also More’s Enthwiasmus Triumphal u,s \ 
sect, xxxiii. & c. p. 23, &c. Add especially, the docu- 
ments which are brought to light in my History of 
Michael Servetus, (in German), p. 425, &c. [David 
Joris was born at Delft in 1501. Though placed ah 
school, he learned nothing. But his inclination led 
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take, the barbarous and coarse style of his 
compositions, — for he possessed some genius 
but no learning, led his opposers often to 
put a harsh and unjust construction upon 
his sentences. That he possessed more sense 
and more virtue than is commonly supposed, 
is at least evinced not only by his books, 
of which he published a great many, but 
also by his disciples, who were persons by 
no means base but of great simplicity of 
manners and character, and who were for- 
merly numerous in Holstein, and are said 
to be so still in Friesland and in other 
countries. 1 In the manner of the more 
moderate Anabaptists, he laboured to re- 
vive languishing piety among, his fellow- 
men, and in this matter his imagination, 
which was excessively warm, so deceived 
him that he falsely supposed he had divine 
visions ; and he placed religion in the ex- 
clusion of all external objects from the 
thoughts and the cultivation of silence, 
contemplation, and a peculiar and inde- 
scribable state of the soul. The Mys- 
tics therefore of the highest order and the 
Quakers might claim him if they would, 
and they might assign him no mean rank 
among their sort of people. 


1 1 him to learn the art of painting on glass, which caused 
I j him to travel in the Netherlands, France, and England. 
| Returning in 1524, he pursued that business in his na- 
| tive town. The Reformation here caused considerable 
j commotion, and in 1530 Joris for obstructing a Catho- 
lie procession was imprisoned, whipped, and had his 
I tongue bored. He at length turned to the Anabaptists, 
i but being more moderate than they and opposed to 
their tumultuous proceedings, it was not till 1534 that 
he actually was rebaptized. He then joined the party 
of Hoffmann, but he was not well pleased with any of 
them, and at length he united some contending parties 
together, and actually established a particular sect of 
Anabaptists. He next began to have visions and reve- 
lations. As his adherents suffered persecution in West- 
phalia and Holland, he often attended them and com- 
forted and animated them in their dying hours. He 
saw his own mother decapitated at Delft in 1537. A 
monitory letter which he sent to the senate of Holland 
caused the bearer to lose his bead. In 1539 the land- 
grave of Hesse, to whom he applied for protection, of- 
fered to afford it provided he would become a Lutheran. 
In 1542 he published his famous Book of Wonders , in 
yhich he exposed all the fanciful opinions that floated 
in his imagination. He wandered in various countries 
till he was safe nowhere. Therefore in 1544 he retired 
to Basil, where he lived twelve years under the name 
of John von Brvigge, was owner of a house in the city 
and an estate in the country, was a peaceable and good 
citizen and held communion with the Reformed Church. 
His son-in-law Blesdyck was a Reformed preacher in 
the Palatinate, and had some variance with Joris before 
his death. . Afterwards, provoked perhaps by the dispo- 
sition Joris^ made of his property, he brought heavy 
charges against him. His family and friends and ac- 
quaintances denied the truth of the charges before the 
court. But what they would not admit was attempted 
to he proved from his writings. The university and the 
clergy pronounced his opinions heretical, and the dead 
man, who could no longer defend himself, was con- ■ 
demned* See Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. sett der Refor- 
mation , vol. v. p. 442, &c. and Von Einem’s and S ehl e- 
gel’s notes upon this section of Mosheim.— Mur. 

* See M oiler’s Xntroductio in Histor. Chersones, Cim- 
bncas, par. ii. p. 116, & c. and his Cimbria Literata, 
tom. l. p. 422, &c. 


25. An intimate friend of David George, 
but of a somewhat different turn of mind, 
Henry Nicolai of Westphalia, gave much 
trouble to the Dutch and the English from 
the year 1555, by founding and propagating 
the Family of Love as he denominated his 
sect. To this man nearly the same remarks 
apply, which were made of his friend. He 
would perhaps have in great measure avoid- 
ed the foul blots which many have fastened 
upon him, if he had possessed the genius 
and learning requisite to a correct and 
lucid expression of his thoughts. What 
his aims were, appears pretty clearly from 
the name of the sect which he set up. 2 For 
he declared himself divinely appointed and 
sent to teach mankind that the whole of 
religion consists in the exercise of divine 
love ; that all other things, which are sup- 
posed to belong either to religion or to the 
worship of God, are of no importance ; and 
of course that it is of no consequence what 
views any one has of the divine nature, 
provided he burns with a flame of piety 
and love. To these opinions he perhaps 
added some other fanciful views, as is usual 
with men in whom the imagination predo- 
minates ; but what they were in particular, 
I apprehend, may be better learned from 
his books than from the confutations of his 
adversaries. 3 


8 See Hornbeck’s Summa Controversiarum , lib. vi. 
p. 393 ; Arnold’s Kirchen-und Ketserhistorie, part i. 
book xvi. chap. xxi. sec. xxxvi. p. 746 ; Bohm’s En- 
glische Ref ot mations-histone, book iv. chap. v. p. 
541, &c. 

3 The last and most learned of those who attacked 
the Familists was Henry More, the celebrated English 
divine and philosopher, in his Mystery of Godliness, 
book vi. chaps, xii. — xviii. George Fox, the father of 
the Quakers, severely chastised this Family of Love, 
because they would take an oath, dance, sing, and be 
cheerful ; and be called them a company of fanatics. 
See Sewel’s History of the Quakers, book iii. p. 88, 89, 
344, &c. [Henry Nicolai or Nicholas was born at 
Munster, and commenced his career about the year 
1546 in the Netherlands, thence he passed over to Eng- 
land in the latter years of Edward VI. and joined the 
Dutch congregation in Loudon. But his sect did not 
become visible till some time in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, In 1 575 they laid a confession of their faith, 
with a number of their books, before the parliament 
and prayed for toleration. In 1580, the queen and her 
council undertook to suppress them. They continued 
in England till the middle of the following century, 
when they became absorbed in other sects. Nicolai 
published a number of tracts and letters in Dutch for 
the edification of his followers, and to vindicate his 
principles against gainsayers. In one of his pieces he 
mystically styles himself: “A man whom God had 
awaked from the dead, anointed and filled with the Holy 
Ghost, endowed with God in the Spirit of his love, and 
elevated with Christ to an inheritance in heavenly 
blessings, enlightened with the Spirit of heavenly truth, 
and with the true light of the all-perfect Being,” &c. In 
his preface to one of his tracts he calls himself: “ The 
chosen servant of God, by whom the heavenly revelation 
should again he made known to the world.” His fol- 
lowers in 1575 affirmed that they neither denied that 
baptism which consists in repentance and newness of 
life, nor the holy sacrament of baptism which betokens 
the new birth in Christ, and which is to be adminis- 
tered to children ; that they admitted also the perfect 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OP THE SOCINIANS. 

1. The Socinians derived their name 
from the illustrious house of Sozini, which 
long flourished at Sienna, a noble city of 
Tuscany, and gave birth, it is said, to a 
number of distinguished men. For it was 
from this family were descended Lsalius and 
Paustus Socinus, who are commonly re- 
garded as the parents of the sect. Leelius 

, Socinus was the son of Marianus, a cele- 
brated lawyer; and to great learning and 
talents he added, as even his enemies 
acknowledge, a pure and blameless life. 
Leaving his native country from religious 
considerations in 1547. he travelled over 
various countries, Prance, England, Hol- 
land, Germany, and Poland; everywhere 
examining carefully the opinions of those 
| who had abandoned the Romish church 
concerning God and divine things, for the 
sake of discovering and finding the truth. 

| At length he settled down at Zurich in 
'Switzerland, and there died in the year 
j 3 562, when he was not yet forty years old. 1 
Being a man of a mild and gentle spirit and 
'averse from all contention, he adopted the 
! Helvetic Confession and wished to be 
thought a member of the Swiss church; yet 
j he did not absolutely conceal his doubts on 
religious subjects, but proposed them in his 
'letters to learned friends with whom he was 
! intimate. 2 But Paustus Socinus, his ne- 
! phew and heir, is said to have drawn from 
! the* writings left by Lselius his real senti- 
! ments concerning religion, and by publishing 
| them to have gathered the sect. 

2. The name Socinians is often used in 
I two different senses — a proper and an im- 
! proper, or a limited and a more general. 

| For in common speech all are denominated 
Socinians who teach doctrines akin to those 
! of the Socinians ; and especially those who 
either wholly deny or weaken and render 
dubious the Christian doctrine of three per- 
sons in the Godhead, and that of the divine 

satisfaction made by Christ for the sins of men. They 
appeared always cheerful and in a happy state of mind, 

! which offended the more gloomy Mystics and produced 
heavy charges against them. Yet nothing appeared in 
their mora. conduct to justify those criminations. 
Arnold, Kirchen-und Ketzerhistorie , part ii. book xvi. 
chap. xxi. sec. xxxvi. p. 873, ed. Schaffhausen; and 
Schroeckh*s Kirchengesch. seit der Reformation , vol. v. 
p. 478, &c. — Mur, 

i Cloppenburg, Dm. de Origine et Progresm Sod- 
nianismi ; Hornbeck, Summa Controversiarum, p. 563, 
&c.; Hottingcr, Historia Ecclesiait. tom. ix. p. 417, &c. 
and others. 

* Zanchius, Prafatio ad Librum de tribus Elohim; 
Beza, Epistolce, ep. lxxxi p. 167. Several writings are 
ascribed to him (see Sand’s Bibliotheca Anti - Tnnitar, 
p. 18); but it is very doubtful whether he was the 
author of any of them. 


nature of our Saviour. But in a more 
limited sense those only are called Socinians 
who receive, either entire or in its principal 
parts, that system of religion which Paus- 
tus Socinus either produced himself, or set 
forth when produced by his uncle and 
recommended to the Unitarian brethren (as 
they choose to be called) living in Poland 
and Transylvania. 3 

3. While the Reformation was still im- 
mature, certain persons who looked upon 
everything the Romish church had hitherto 
professed as erroneous, began to undermine 
the doctrine of our Saviour’s divinity and 
the truths connected with it, and proposed 
reducing the whole of religion to practical 
piety and virtue. But the vigilance both 
of the Lutherans and of the Reformed and 
Papists promptly resisted them, and pre- 
vented their organizing a sect. As early 
as the year 1526 divine honours were denied 
to Jesus Christ by Lewis Hatzer, a name 
famous among the vagrant Anabaptists, and 
who was beheaded at Constance in 1529. 4 
Nor were there wanting other men of like 
I sentiments among the Anabaptists, though 


3 There is still wanting a full and accurate history 
both of the sect which follows the Socini, and also of 
Lselius and Faustus Socinus, and of those next to them 
most active in establishing and building up this com- 
munity. For the curiosity of those who wish to 
acquire an accurate knowledge of this whole subject is 
awakened but not satisfied by what they find in Horn- 
beck’s Sodnianismus Confutatus, vol. i.; Calovius, 
Opera Anti - Sodniana ; Cloppenburg’s Diss. de Origine 
et Progressu Sodnianismi (Opp. tom. ii. Lugd. Bat. 
1708, 4 to); Sandius, Bibliotheca Anti- Trinitariorum ; 
Lubieniecius, Historia Reformation is Polonicce ; Lau- 
terbach’s Polnisch-Arianischen Sodnianismus, Frankf. 
1725, 8vo. And the Histoire de Socini anisme, by Lamy, 
Paris, 1723, 4to, is a compilation from the common 
writers, and abounds not only with errors but with 
various matter quite foreign from a history of the 
Socinian sect and religion. The very industrious and 
learned Maturin Viess la Croze promised the world a 
complete history of Socinianism down to our times— see 
his Dissert . Historiques , tome i. p. 142 — but he did not 
fulfil his promise. [Besides the above, there are Zelt- 
ner’s Historia Crypto- Sodnianismi Altai fini quondam 
Academia infesti Arcana , Lips. 1729, 4to ; Toulmin’s 
Memoirs of the Life , Charade* , Sentiments and Writings 
of Faustus Socinus , Lond. 1777, 8vo ; Bock’s Historia 
Antitrinitariorum, maxime Sodnianismi et Sociniano - 
rum , quorum Audores Promote* es, Caetus, Templa 
recensentur , Koningsb. 1774-84, 2 vols.. 8vo. The 
first vol. gives account of modern Socinian authors, 
and the second traces the origin of Anti-Trinitarianism. 
The whole therefore is only a broad introduction to a 
proper History of Hie Socinian community. And Hgen, 
Vita Lain Socini, Lips. 1814, 8vo.— Mur. [Another 
valuable work on this subject has recently appeared, in 
Germany, which supplies much additional information 
respecting the lives of two of the founders of this sect, 
namely, Servetus and the elder Socinus.. I allude to 
Trechsel’s Die P* otestantischen Antitrinitarier nor 
Faustus Socin. Heidel. 1839-44*, 2 vols. The first vol. 
is entitled, Michael Servet u. seine Vorganger ; and 
the second, Lelio Sodni u. d. Antitrinitarier seiner 
Zeit. See also a brief notice of Lelius Socinus in 
M‘Crie*s Hist, of the Reformation in Italy , 2d edit. p. 
424, &c.— R. 

* Sand’s Bibliotheca Anti - Trinitarior . p 16 ; Ottius, 
Annales Anabaptist, p. 50; Breitinger’s Museum 
Heloeticum , tom. v. p. 391, tom. vi. p. 100, 479, &c. 
[See above, p. 687, note 1. — Mur. 
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that whole sect cannot be charged with this 
error. Resides these, John Campanus of 
Juliers, in what year is not ascertained, 
among other unsound doctrines which he 
spread at Wittemberg and elsewhere, made 
the Son of God to be inferior to the Father ; 
and declared the appellation Holy Spirit to 
denote not a divine person but the nature 
both of the Father and the Son ; that is, 
he revived substantially the monstrous 
errors of the Arians. 1 In the territory of 
the Grisons in Switzerland, at Strasburg, 
and perhaps elsewhere, one Claudius, an 
'Allobrogian or Savoyard, excited much 
commotion about the year 1530 and on- 
ward, by impugning the divinity of our 
Saviour. 2 But none of these was able to 
establish a sect. 

4. Those who watched over the interests 
of the Reformed church were much more I 
alarmed by the conduct of Michael Servede 3 
' or Servetus, as his name is written in Latin, 

I 1 See Sehelhorn’s very learned Dissertation De Joh. 

' Campano Anti-Trinitano, in his Amcenitates Literar. 
tom. xi. p. 1—92. [He was a native of Mseseyk in the 
territory of Liege, and came to Wittemberg in 1528; 
but so concealed his opinions that they first became 
known after he bad retired to Marpurg, where be wished 
; to take part in the public dispute and to debate with 
j Luther on the subject of the Lord’s Supper, but was 
! refused. He repeated the same at Torgau, where he 
< likewise sought in vain to dispute with Luther. This 
j filled him with resentment against Luther and his asso- 
I dates, and induced him to quit Wittemberg <to which 
| he had returned) and go to Niemek, the pastor of which, 
Wicelius, fell under suspicion of Anti-Trinitariamsm 
in consequence of his harbouring Campanus, and soon 
i after went over to the Catholics. Campanus went from 
Saxony to the duchy of Juliers; and both orally and 
in writing declared himself opposed to the Reformers, 
and sought in an underhand manner to disseminate his 
Arian doctrines. But he was committed to prison by 
the Catholics at Cleves, and continued in confinement 
twenty-six years. Whether he made his escape from 
prison or was set at liberty is not known. All we know 
is that he lived to a great age. The substance of his 
doctrine may be learned from the very scarce book 
entitled. The Divine and Holy Scripture, many years 
since Obscured and Daiicened by Unwholesome Doc- 
tune and Teachers (by God's permission), now Restored 
and Amended, by the very learned John Campanus, 
1532, Svo (in German) — Schl. [Respecting Heizer and 
Campanus, with their other associates, Denk, Hoff- 
mann, Jons, &c. additional information may be ob- 
tained in Trechsel’s Michael Servet u. seine Vorgang. 
p. 18, &c. 26, &c. — JR. 

* See Sohelhorn’s Dissertation, De Mino Celso 
Senensiy Claudio item AUobroge, homine Fanatico et 
SS. Trinitatis hoste , Ulra, 1748, Svo; Breitinger’s 
Museum Heloeticum, tom. vii. p. 6G7 ; Haller’s letter 
in FUslin’s Centuria i. Epistolar. Reform. &c. p. 140, &c. 
[He first held Christ to be a mere man ; but the Swiss 
divines brought him to admit that he was the natural 
Son of God, though he would not allow his eternal 
existence, and he positively denied three persons in the 
Godhead. He also maintained that the beginning of 
John's Gospel had been falsified. He was imprisoned 
at Strasburg and then banished Schroeckh, Kirchen - 
gesch. seit der Reformation, vol. v. p. 491. — Mur . 

3 By rejecting the last syllable of the name, which is 
a common Spanish termination, there remains the 
name Serve; and the letters of this name, a little 
transposed, produce Reves, which is the name Servetus 
assumed in the titlepages of his books. Omitting also 
his family name altogether, he called himself from his 
birthplace, Michael VUlanoYanus, or simply Villano- 
vanus. 


a Spanish physician, born at Villa Nueva 
in Aragon, a man of no ordinary genius and 
of extensive knowledge. He first published 
in 1531, De Trinitatis Erroribus , libri 
Septem, and the next year Dialogorum de \ 
Trinitate > libri duo , in which he most vio- j 
lently assailed the opinion held by the great \ 
body of Christians respecting the divine ! 
nature and the three persons m it. After 
retiring to France and passing through 
various scenes, he subsequently fixed his 
residence at Vienne, where he was a sue- j 
cessful practitioner of physic ; and now, by ! 
his strong power of imagination, he devised j 
a new and singular species of religion, which 
he committed to a book that he secretly , 
printed at Vienne in 1553, and which he 
entitled Christianismi Restitutio (a Resto- 
ration of Christianity). 4 Many things ’ 
seemed to conspire to favour his designs ; I 
genius, learning, eloquence, courage, perti- j 
nacity, a show of piety, and lastly numerous , 
patrons and friends in France, Germany, | 
and Italy, whom he had conciliated by his j 
natural and acquired endowments. But all 
his hopes were frustrated by Calvin, who 
caused Servetus to be seized in 1553 at , 
Geneva, as he was passing through Swit- j 
zerland towards Italy after his escape from | 
prison at Vienne, and to he accused of 
blasphemy by one of Calvin’s servants. 
The issue of the accusation was that Ser- 
vetus, as he would not renounce the opinions 
he had embraced* was burned alive by a 
decree of the judges as being a pertinacious ’ 
heretic and blasphemer. For in that age, I 
the ancient laws against heretics enacted 
by the emperor Frederick II. and often; 
renewed afterwards, were in full force at 1 
Geneva. A better fate was merited by this ' 
highly gifted and very learned man ; yet he 1 
laboured under no small moral defects, for 
he was beyond all measure arrogant, and 
at the same time ill-tempered, contentious, 1 
unyielding, and a semi-fanatic. 5 | 

4 The full title of this now exceedingly rare work is, 1 
Chnstianismi Restitutio. Totius ecclesice Apostohcce est 
ad sua hmina vocatio , in integrum restitutes cogmtione 
Dei , Jidei Christi, justificationis nostree, regeneratioms 
baptismi , et ccerue JDomini manducationis . Restituto , 
deraque nobis regno coelesti, JBabylonis impice cap twit ate 
soluta, et anti-Christo cum suis pemtus destructo, copied 
from an accurate reprint now before me, which is also 
scarce. It is anonymous, hut on the last page (p. 734) 
there are the initials, M. S. V. (Michael Servetus Villa- 1 
novanus) and the year, 1553. An analysis of the contents 
of this celebrated work may be seen in the notes to the 
article on Servetus, in Cbstaffepie, Nouveau Dictionnaire , 
U ist. et CriL tome iv. See also the Appendix to Henry's 
Das Leben Calvins , vol. iii. p. 81, &c. — R. 

5 I have composed in the German language a copious 
history of this man who was so unlike everybody but 
himself, which was published at Helmstadt, 1748, 4to, 
and again, with large additions, Helmst. 1749, 4to, 
[Maclaine recommends to those who cannot read the 
German to peruse a juvenile production of one of 
Mosheim's pupils composed twenty years earlier, en- 
titled, Historia Mich . Serveti, quam Preside J . Law, 
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5. Servetus had devised a strange system 
of religion, a great part of which was inti- 
mately connected with his notions of the 


Mosheimio , &c. exponit Henri cu,s ab Allwaerden, Helm- 
I stadt, 1727, 4to. But Mosheim, in his history of Ser- 
vetus, pronounces this an incorrect performance and 
not to be relied on. Von Einem here introduces in a 
long note of twenty-three pages an epitome of Mosneim's 
' history of Servetus. The account which Schroeckh 
gives of Servetus ( Kirchengesch. seit der Reformat vol. 
v. p. 519, &e.) accords in general with that of Mosheim 
as abridged by Von Einera. From both these sources 
the following sketch is made: — 

He was born at Villa Nueva, in Aragon, a.d 1509. 

1 His father was a lawyer, and sent him to Toulouse to 
, study law. But he preferred literature and theology. 
Hebrew, Greek, the fathers, the Bible, and the writings 
of the Reformers, seemed to have engaged his chief 
attention. On his return to Spain he connected him- 
self with Jo. Quintana, confessor to the emperor 
. Charles V. and accompanied him to Italy, where he 
j witnessed the emperor's coronation at Bologna, a.d. 
1529. The year following he accompanied Quintana 
into Germany, and perhaps was at Augsburg when the 
Protestants presented their Confession of Faith ; and he 
, might there first become acquainted with Bucer and 
Capito. When and where he separated from Quintana 
does not appear. But m the year 1530 he went to Basil 
to confer with CEcolampadius. He had then struck 
out a new path In theology. He rejected the doctrine 
of three divine persons, denied the eternal generation of 
the Son, and admitted no eternity of the Son except in 
the purpose of God. CEcolampadius attempted m vain 
to bring him to other views ; and he laid his case be- 
, fore Zwingli, Bucer, Capito, and Bullinger, who all 
considered him a gross heretic. He left Basil, deter- 
mined to publish his projected work [De Trinitatis 
\ En-onbus’]. It was printed at Hagenau in 1531, and 
, was at once everywhere condemned. Quintana laid it 
before the emperor, who ordered it to be suppressed. 
Servetus was assailed by his best friends wherever he 
went, and was pressed to abandon his errors. He 
therefore wrote his Dialogues, which he printed in 1532. 
He there condemned his former book as a juvenile 
and ill-reasoned performance, yet brought forward 
substantially the same doctrines, and urged them with 
* all his powers of logic and satire. In 1533, he went to 
i Italy and travelled in France. He studied a while at 
i Paris, then went to Orleans, and thence to Lyons, where 
he resided two years as a superintendent of the press, 
held a correspondence with Calvin, and began to write 
his great theological work. In 1537, he wont again to 
Paris, became a master of arts, and lectured on mathe- 
I matics and astronomy. He also devoted a year to the 
i study of physic, and now commenced medical writer 
; and physician, yet continued to labour on his Rettora - 
, tion of Christianity. But he soon got into collision 
j with the medical fraternity and had to leave Paris. In 
1538, he went to Lyons, thence to Avignon, and thence 
to Charlieu, where he resided as a physician till 1540. 

' He next went again to Lyons, and soon after to Vienne, 
j where he resided twelve years as a physician under the 
I patronage of the archbishop and the clergy, to whom he 
1 rendered himself quite acceptable. During this time, 

, though still labouring secretly upon his Restoration of 
j Christianity, he professed to be a sound Catholic and 
1 passed currently for one. He also re-edited Ptolemy’s 
geography with corrections and notes, and published 
i notes on Pagnini’s Latin Bible, the chief object of which 
was to show that all the Old Testament prophecies 
which were commonly applied to Christ, had a previous 
and literal fulfilment in events prior to his advent, and 
only an allegorical application to him. At length he 
determined to print his favourite work on theology. It 
was worked off in a retired house in Vienne by his friends, 
and he himself corrected the press. It was finished in 
J anuary, 1 553, and bore on its titlepage [»on the 1 ast page] 
only the initials of his name, M. S. V. (Michael Ser- 
i vetus Villanovanus.) Parcels of the book were sent to 
Lyons, to Frankfort, and elsewhere. A few copies 
reached Geneva, and Calvin was one of the first who 
! read it. Near the end of February one Trie, a young 
French Protestant residing at Geneva, wrote to his 
Catholic friend at Lyons who had laboured hard to 
convert him to popery, taxing the Catholics of Lyons 
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nature of things, which were also strange, 
nor can it be stated fully in a few words. 
He supposed in general that the true doc- 


with harbouring Servetus, the impious author of this 
new book which excited such universal abhorrence. 
This letter first awakened suspicion at Vienne that 
Servetus was the author of it. A process before the 
Inquisition was commenced against him, but the proof 
was deemed insufficient. The court, however, prose- 
cuted the matter with zeal, and obtained more and more 
evidence against him. Servetus at length, foreseeing 
the probable result, took to flight. The court still pro- 
ceeded till they deemed the evidence sufficient, and then 
condemned him in his absence. Servetus fled to Ge- 
neva and there lay concealed four weeks, waiting for 
an opportunity to proceed to Italy and Naples. Just as . 
he was getting into a boat to depart he was discovered 
by Calvin himself, who gave notice immediately to the 
government and they apprehended him. Nicholas de 
la Fontaine, Calvin’s secretary, took the part of an 
accuser, and Calvin himself is supposed to have framed 
the thirty-eight articles of charge. They were taken 
from his writings, especially from his last work, and 
related to his views of the Trinity and infant baptism, 
his taxing Moses with falsely representing the land of 
Canaan as very fertile, his perverting the prophecies 
concerning Christ, and several other points of less im- 
portance. In the first hearing Servetus acknowledged 
himself the author of the books whence the charges 
were drawn, but either explained away or justified the 
articles alleged, and La Fontaine was unable to meet 
his arguments. In the second hearing Calvin was pre- 
sent, and he exposed the evasive pleas of the criminal. 
In the mean time the council of Geneva wrote to the 
authorities of Vienne informing them of the arrest of 
Servetus, and inquiring respecting the proceeding 
against him at Vienne. The governor of the castle of 
Vienne came to Geneva, exhibited a copy of the sen- 
tence passed upon Servetus, and requested that the 
prisoner might be delivered up to him to be conveyed 
to Vienne. Servetus was called before the court, and 
with tears entreated that he might not be delivered up, 
but that he might be tried at Geneva. To gratify his 
wishes, the court of Geneva refused to give him up, and 
proceeded in his trial. He denied the competence of a 
civil court to try a case of heresy, but his objection was 
overruled. He also appealed to the council of 200, but 
the appeal was not admitted. He attempted to accuse 
Calvin of heresy, but the court would not listen to his 
accusations. He obj ected that Calvin reigned at Geneva, 
and begged to have his case tried by the other cantons. 
Accordingly the court ordered that Calvin should ex- 
tract objectionable passages from Servetus’ books, in his 
own words ; that Servetus should subjoin such expla- 
nations and arguments as he saw fit, then Calvin to 
reply, and Servetus to answer, and the whole be trans- 
mitted to Berne, Basil, Zurich, and Schaff hausen, for the 
opinion of those cantons. This was accordingly done. 
The reply from all the cantons was, that the Genevans 
were in duty bound to restrain the madness and wicked- 
ness of Servetus, and to prevent him from propagating 
his errors in future. But the manner in which this 
object should be accomplished was left to the dele- 
tion of the coart of Geneva. The authorities of Basil, 
however, intimated that a perpetual imprisonment 
might be sufficient. The court of Geneva now unani- 
mously condemned Servetus to be burned alive the day 
following. Calvin and the other ministers of Geneva 
interceded for a milder death, but the court would not 
yield. Servetus was immediately informed of his sen- 
tence, and was greatly overcome. The next day, Oct. 
27, 1553, he appeared more composed. ^ Farell attended 
him as clergyman and urged him to retract, which he 
pertinaciously refused. He was conducted to the pre- 
sence of the court, where his sentence was pronounced 
in form. He begged for a commutation of the mode of 
death, and Farell also urged the same ; but the court 
would not listen. He was conducted slowly to the 
place of execution, permitted and even urged to address 
the people, which he refused. At length he was fas- 
tened by a chain to a stake, seated on a block, and sur- 
rounded by combustibles. The fire was kindled, and 
he expired at the end of half an hour. To the last, he 
maintained the correctness of the opinions for which 
he suffered, and cried repeatedly, “ Jesus, thou Son of 
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' trine of Jesus Christ was lost, even before 
the council of Nice, and indeed that it was 
never taught with sufficient clearness and 

the eternal God, have mercy on me.” At this day, 
all agree that Servetus ought not to have been put to 
death, but in that age different sentiments prevailed. 
The burning of heretics was then almost universally 
approved and practised. There were some, however, 
especially among the French and Italian Protestants, 
whose exposure to be themselves put to death by the 
papists on this principle, led them to question the cor- 
rectness of the principle. Calvin therefore, who cer- 
tainly had some hand in the death of Servetus, was 
censured by a few Protestants ; while the great body of 
them, and even the mild Melancthon, fully approved 
of his conduct. Some of the moderns have unjustly 
charged Calvin with being actuated solely by personal 
enmity against Servetus, and by the natural severity 
of his disposition. On the other hand, some have 
attempted entirely to exculpate him, and to attribute 
! his conduct to the purest motives. He doubtless 
j thought he was doing right, and had the approbation 
of bis own conscience ; as he certainly had^ of the 
wisest and best men of that age, who as occasion was 
presented pursued the same course themselves. But 
had he lived in our age, he would undoubtedly have 
thought and acted differently. See Beza’s Life of Cal- 
vin , by Sibson, ed. Philadelphia, 183G, note c. p. 156- 
204. — Mur [The great notoriety of this tragical 
event and the polemical purposes which it has been 
made to serve, render it expedient to furnish the student 
with references to the best sources of information 
respecting its details. Among these, every candid 
inquirer will at once ask for the original record of 
the trial, as absolutely necessary to enable him to 
form an upright judgment on the several questions 
which have been so keenly agitated respecting the 
opinions of Servetus, the character of Calvin, and the 
conduct and jurisdiction of the Genevan magistrates. 
Yet, strange to say, after a protracted controversy of 
nearly three hundred years, this indispensable document 
has not yet been given to the public entire. In the 
beginning of the last century (1717) M. de la Roche, in 
; his Memoirs of Literature, vol. i. folio, p 349, 357, and 
373, and vol. ii. 4to, p 25, 57, 73, and 81, published a 
short history of Servetus, in seven letters ; in compil- 
ing which, he appears to have had access to the original 
documents in the archives of Geneva, several valuable 
extracts from which he gives at length. About the 
middle of the century, Mosheim made use of extracts 
by a different hand taken from the same source, in 
drawing up the biography of Servetus, which he pub- 
lished in his Anderweitiger Versuch einer volhtdndi - 
gen u. unpartheiischen Ketsergeschichte , Helm. 1748; 
and completed in his Neue Nachnchten non dem beruhmr 
ten Spanischen Artae , Mich. Served 1750. Subsequent 
inquirers however failed to discover among the Genevan 
archives, the original records of the trial which had 
supplied these two sets of extracts; and they were 
consequently believed to be lost. Under that impression 
Trechsel, when preparing the work on Servetus referred 
to in a preceding note, had to content himself with 
making use of a pretty full manuscript copy of the trial 
made in the last century, which he found among the 
records of the church of Berne, and which is now 
found to be a sufficiently accurate transcript. In the 
appendix to his work, Trechsel has printed in full 
this important document, omitting however the papers 
which had been previously published by M. de la Roche. 
It is entitled Procedures centre Servet , and extends to 
thirty-six closely printed octavo pages. It is the first 
andas yet only attempt towards placing before the public 
the whole transaction and the conduct of the several 
parties concerned in it, in an authentic form ; though 
being only a copy and that too a comparatively modern 
one, it cannot be fully relied on. At length, however, 
in the year 1842, the original records of the whole 
affair were found in Geneva, and have been freely used 
by M. de la Valayre, in the account of Servetus pub- 
lished in his Legendes Suisses, Paris, 1842 ; and by M. 
Albert Rilliet in his Relation du Proces criminel in - 
tente d Geneve en 1553 erntre Michel Servet , redigee 
d'apres les Documents originaux, Gen. 1844. It is much 
to be regretted that M. Rilliet had not, in an Appendix , 
to his excellent little work, given a complete copy of! 


perspicuity; and that the restitution and I 
explanation of it were divinely committed ! 
to him. As respects God and the divine 
Trinity, he believed in general that the | 
supreme Being before the foundation of the ' 
world produced in himself and formed two 
personal representations, economies, dispo- 
sitions, dispensations, or modes of existence 
(for he did not always use the same terms), j 
namely, the Word and the Holy Spirit, by ;r 
which he might both make known his will 
to mankind and impart to them his bles- ( 
sings: That the Word was joined to the j 
man Christ, who was by the efficient volition \ 
of God born of the Virgin Mary, and that t 
on this account Christ might justly be 
called God: That the Holy Spirit animates I 
the created universe, and in particular pro- 
duces holy and divine emotions and pur- 
poses in men: That after the destruction 
I of this world, both these economies will 
cease to he, and will be reabsorbed in God. 
Yet this doctrine he did not .always state 
in the same manner, and he often uses loose 
and ambiguous terms, so that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to ascertain his real meaning. 
His moral principles agreed in many, re- 
spects with the opinions of the Anabaptists, 
with whom also he agreed in this, that he j 
most severely condemned the baptism of 
infants. 

6. This projected restoration of the 
church, of which Servetus hoped to be 
himself the author, died with him. For 
notwithstanding public fame ascribed to 
him many disciples, and not a few divines 
of that age professed to have great appre- 
hensions from the sect of Servetus, yet it 
may be justly doubted whether he left 
behind him one genuine disciple. Those 
who are called Servetians, and followers of 
the doctrine of Servetus, by the writers of 
that age, differed widely from Servetus in 
many respects ; and in particular, they en- 
tertained very different opinions respecting 
the doctrine of the divine Trinity. V alentine 
Gentilis of Naples, whom the government 
of Berne put to death in 1566, did not hold 
the opinions of Servetus as many writers 

all the original documents preserved in the Genevan 
archives, for every one who wishes to judge for himself 
must still have recourse to Trechsel’s second-hand , 
transcript. The original documents relative to Serve- j 
tus’s arrest, trial, and condemnation at Vienne in 1553, J 
were published for the first time from the archives En , 
that city, by the Abbd D’Artigny, in the Nouveaux 
Memoires d'Histoire, &c. Paris, 1749, vol. ii. sec. 55. I 
may merely add that the English reader, in addition to 
the ordinary lives of Calvin and the letters on Servetus 
in the Memoirs of Literature already mentioned, may 
consult The Life of Servetus, translated from the French 
[of Cbauffepie’s Nouveau Dictionnaire , &c.] by James 
Yair, minister of the Scots* Church in Campvere, 
Lond, 1771, 8vo, and the Rev. Mr. Tweedie’s trans- 
lation of Rilliet’s work, entitled Calvin and Servetus* 
Edin. 1846, 12mo. — R. 


affirm, but held Arian sentiments, and made 
the Son and the Holy Spirit to be inferior 
to the Father. 1 Not much different were 
the views of Matthew Gribaldus, a jurist 
of Pavia, who was removed by a timely 
death at Geneva in 1566, when about to 
undergo a capital trial ; for he distributed 
the divine nature into three Eternal Spirits, 
differing in rank as well as numerically. 2 
It is not equally certain what was the cri- 
minal error of John Paul Alciati,. a Pied- 
montese, and of Sylvester Tellius, who 
were banished from Geneva in 1559, or 
what was the error of Paruta, Leonard!, 3 
and others, who are sometimes numbered 
among the followers of Servetus ; yet it is 

1 Bayle, Dictionnaire, article Gentilis, tom. ii. p. 1251; 
Spon’s Histoire de Geneve , livr. iii. tome ii. p. 80, &c.; 
Sand’s Bibliotheca Anti- Trinitar. p. 26; Lamy’s Hu- 
toire dii Sociniamsme, par. ii. chap vi. p. 251; Fueslin’s 
Beytrage zu d. Sweitz. Ref. vol. v. p 381. [Gentilis 
fled, from his country from religious motives about the 
middle of the century, and settled at Geneva in con- 
nexion with the Italian church there. Here with 
others he uttered anti-trinitarian sentiments, for which 
he was arraigned in 1558, subscribed to an orthodox 
confession of faith, and promised under oath not to 
leave the city without permission. He however fled 
clandestinely, and travelled in France, Switzerland, 
Germany, and Poland, propagating Arian sentiments. 
He was imprisoned at Lyons and at Berne, and was 
expelled from Poland. In 1566 he came to Berne a 
second time, was apprehended and condemned to death 
for having obstinately and contrary to his oath assailed 
the doctrine of the Trinity. See Bayle, ubi supra. Aretius 
a Reformed divine, wrote Histona Val. Gentilis justo 
Capitis supplicio Bernce affecti, 1617, fob— Mur. [A 
full account of Gentilis has been lately given by Trechsel, 
in his Lelio Sozini und die Anti-trinitarier seiner 
Zeity p. 316. The English translation of Aretius’ 
work bears the following title : History of Valentinus 
Gentilis , the Tntheist , tried , condemned and put to 
death by the Protestant Reformed City and Church of 
Bern for Asserting the Three Divine Persons of the 
Trinity to be Three Distinct Eternal Spirits, Lond. 
1696, 8vo — R. 

* Sand’s Biblioth. Anti - Trinitar. p. 17 : Lamy, ubi 
supra , par. ii.chap vii. p. 257, &c. ; Spon’s Histoire de 
Geneve, tome ii p. 85, note ; Haller, in the Museum. 
Tigurinum, tom. ii p. 114. [See also Trechsel, ubi 
supra x p. 277, &c. — R. 

8 Of these, and other persons of this class, see Sand’ 
Lamy, and Lubieniecius, Historia Reformat. Polomcce , 
lib. ii. cap. v. p. 96. Concerning Alciati in particular, 
see Bayle, Dictionnaire , tome i. p. 239 ; also, Spon, ubi 
supra , tom. ii. p. 85, 86. [This Alciati was a Milanese 
gentleman, and one of those Italians who fled from their 
country to join the Protestants, and who afterwards so 
' refined upon the mystery of the Trinity as to form a 
new party, equally odious to Protestant and to Catho- 
lics. Alciati had been a seldier ; and he commenced 
his innovations at Geneva, in concert with a physician 
named Blandrata and a lawyer named Gribaud (in 
Latin Gribaldus;, with whom became associated Va- 
lentine Gentilis. The precautions taken against them, 
and the severe procedure against Gentilis, intimidated 
the others and induced them to seek another residence. 
They chose Poland, where Blandrata and Alciati dis- 
seminated their heresy with sufficient success. They 
allured Gentilis lo come and join them. He was under 
obligation to Alciati, at whose entreaty the bailiff of 
Gex had let him out of prison. It is said that from 
Poland they went to Moravia. Gentilis was beheaded 
at Berne, Alciati retired to Dantzic, and there died in 
the sentiments of Socinus. He Wrote two letters^ to 
Gregory Paul in 1564 and 1565, in which he maintains 
that Christ had no existence till he was horn of Mary. 
See Bayle, ubi supra. — Mur. [See also respecting 
Alciati, Trechsel, ubi supra, p. 310. — R 


not at all probable that any one of these 
regarded Servetus as his master. Peter 
Gonesius, who is said to have introduced 
the errors of Servetus into Poland, 4 although 
he may have taught some things akin to 
them, yet explained the most sacred mys- 
tery of the divine Trinity in a very different 
manner from Servetus. 

7. No one of those who have been named 
professed that form of religion which is 
properly called Socinian. The Socinian 
writers generally trace the origin of their 
sect to Italy, and refer it to the year 1546. 

In this year and in the vicinity of Venice, 
especially at Vicenza, they tell us that 
more than forty men, eminent no less for 
genius and erudition than for their love of 
truth, often assembled together in secret ; 
and they not only consulted on a general 
reformation in religion, but undertook more 
especially to refute the doctrines which were 
afterwards publicly rejected by the Socinian 
sect. They add that Lselius Socinus, Alciati, 
Ockino, Paruta, Gentilis, and others, stood 
conspicuous among these persons. But by 
the imprudence of one of the associates the 
temerity of these men became known ; two 
of them were seized and put to death, the 
others escaped and fled into Switzerland, 
Germany, Moravia, and other countries. 
Among these exiles was Socinus, who after 
various wanderings passed into Poland in 
1551 and again in 1558, and there dissemi- 
nated the seeds of that scheme of doctrine 
which he and his associates had devised in 
their own country, and which subsequently 
produced abundant fruits. 6 That this repre- 

* This is affirmed by many who here follow Wisso- 
watius and Lubieniecius, Historia Reformat. Polonicee, 
cap. vi. p 111, &e. ; but how truly it is affirmed may 
be learned from Lubieniecius himself, who says of 
Gonesius : “ He brought into his country the doctrine 
of Servetus concerning the pre-eminence of the Father, 
which he did not dissemble.” But if Gonesius taught 
the pre-eminence of the Father, he differed much from 
Servetus, who denied all real distinctions in the divine 
nature. As to the opinions of Gonesius, see Sand, ubi 
supra , p. 40, from whom chiefly Lamy borrows his 
account, Histoire du Socinianisme, tome ii. chap. x. p. 
278. [This Gonesius was of Podlachia, and studied in 
Saxony and Switzerland, where he got hold of the wri- 
tings of Servetus On his return home, he became | 
intimate with some Anabaptists in Moravia, and in the 
year 1556 he controverted the doctrine of the Trinity, 
first in a synod of the Polish Reformed,, in which be 
pronounced it a fiction gendered in the human brain. 
Two years afterwards, he also rejected infant baptism. 
He likewise spoke contemptuously of civil authorities. 
See Lauterbach’s Polnisch. Arianischen Socinianismus. 
— Schl. [See additional notices of Gonesius in Kras- 
inski’s Historical Sketch cf the Reformation in Poland, 
vol. i. p. 346, &c. His Polish name was Goniondzki, 
or of Goniondz, a little town of Polachia, of which he 
was probably a native. Chapter viii. of the first volume 
and chap. xiv. of the second volume of this work treat 
Of the rise and progress of the Anti-Trinitarian sect in 
Poland, which afterwards, down to the middle of the 
17th century, became their principal seat. — R. 

5 See Sand’s Biblioth. Anti- Trinitar. p. 18, who 
likewise mentions (p. 25), some writings which are 
said— but on altogether questionable authority — tc 
A A a ■*! 
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sentation is wholly a fiction cannot be main- 
tained; yet it is easily shown that the 
system of religion which bears the name of 
Socinus was by no means fabricated in those 
meetings at Yenice and Yicenza. 1 

8. We can give a more certain account 
of the origin and progress of Socinian prin- 
ciples in religion. As not only the papists 
but also the Lutherans and the Swiss, were 1 
everywhere watchful to prevent both Ana- 
baptists and the opposers of the glory of 
Jesus Christ and the triune G-od, from gain- 


hare been published by those Venetian inventors of the 
Socinian system. Wissowatius, Narratio , quomodo in 
Polonia Refarmatiab Unitariis separati sunt , subjoined 
to Sand, p. 209, 210 ; Lubieniecius, Historia Reforma- 
tionis Polonicce , lib. ii. cap. i. p. 38, who says he derived 
this account from the Commentaries of Budzinius, 
never published, and from the life of Lselius Socinus. 
See also Przypeovius, Vita Socini, and others. 

* The late Zeltner, in his Historia Crypto- Socinia- 
nismi Altorfini , cap. ii. sec. xli. note, p. 321, wished to 
have the truth of this story more accurately examined 
by the learned. Till this is done, we will here offer a 
few remarks which will perhaps throw some light on ! 
the subject. In the thing itself, in my judgment, there 
is nothing incredible. It appears from many docu- 
ments that after the Reformation commenced in Ger- 
I many, many persons in various countries subject to the 
, Romish sec consulted together respecting the abolition 
I of superstition ; and it is the more probable that this 
I was done by some learned men in the Venetian terri- 
' fcory, as it is well known that in that age there were 
living among the Venetians a considerable number of 
men who wished well, if not to Luther himself, yet to 
his design of reforming religion and restoring it to its 
I native simplicity. It is likewise easy to believe that 
, these consultations were interrupted by the vigilance 
I -of the satellites of Rome, and that some of those con- 
cerned in them were arrested and put to death, and 
mat others saved themselves by flight. But it is very 
doubtful, nay incredible, that all those persons were at 
these consultations, who are reported to have borne a 
part in them. Indeed I am of opinion that many of 
those who afterwards obtained celebrity by opposing 
the Christian doctrine of a Trinity in the Godhead, are 
rashly placed by incompetent judges in the list of mem- 
bers of such a Venetian association, because they have 
supposed that this was the parent and the cradle of the 
! whole Unitarian sect. This at least I certainly know, 
that Ochino must be excluded from it. For, not to 
mention that it is uncertain whether he has been justly 
or unjustly ranked among Socinians, it is clear from 
Boverius, Annettes Capucinontvn, and from other un- 
questionable testimonies, that he left Italy and removed 
to Geneva as early as the year 1543. See La Guene 
Seraphique ou VHistoire des Perils , qu’ a conrus la 
Barbe des Capudns , livr. iii. p. 191, 216, &c. Respect- 
ing Lselius Socinus himself, who is represented as at 
the head of the association in question, I would confi- 
dently assert the same as of Ochino [namely, that he 
I is unjustly placed among the members of this associa- 
tion.] For who can believe that a young man only 
! twenty-one years old (for such was Lselius at that 
| time), left his native country and repaired to Venice or 
j Vicenza, to have a free discussion with others relative 
[ to the general interests of religion; and that this youth 
| had such influence as to obtain the first rank in a nu- 
merous body of men distinguished for talent and learn- 
ing ? Besides, from the life of Lselius and from other 
testimonies, it can be proved that he retired from Italy, 
not to escape impending danger to his life, but for the 
sake of improvement and to acquire a knowledge of the 
truth among foreign nations. He certainly returned 
afterwards to his own country, and in 1551 resided 
some time at Sienna, while his father resided at Bolog- 
na, See his letter to Buliinger, in the Museum Helve- 
ticum, tom. v. p. 489, &e. Who can suppose the man 
{ would have undertaken such a journey, if but; a few 
i years previously he had with difficulty escaped from the 
| hands of the inquisitors and a capital punishment ? 


ing anywhere a permanent habitation, a 
large number of this sort of people retired 
to Poland, supposing that a nation so 
strongly attached to liberty in general 
would not disapprove of liberty of opinion 
in religious matters. Here they at first 
cautiously disclosed their views, being timid 
and doubtful what would be the issue. Hence 
for a number of years they lived intermixed 
with the Lutherans and Calvinists, who had 
acquired a firm establishment in Poland; 
nor were they excluded either from their 
communion in worship or from their deli- 
berative bodies. But after acquiring the 
friendship of some of the noble and opulent, 
they ventured to act more courageously 
and to attack openly the common views of 
Christians. Hence originated, first, violent 
contests with the Swiss [or Reformed], with 
whom they were principally connected ; the 
issue of which at last was, that in the Synod 
of Petrikow, a.d. 1565, they were required 
to secede and to form themselves into a 
separate community. 2 These founders of 


But supposing all the rest to be true which the Sod- | 
nians tell us respecting the members and the character , 
of this Venetian association, which had for its object 
the disrobing our Savipur of his divine majesty, yet this 
we can never concede to them, that the Socinian system 
of doctrine was invented and drawn up in that associa- i 
tion. It was unquestionably of later origin, and was 
long under the correcting and improving hand of many 
ingenious men, before it acquired its complete and per- 
manent form. If any one wishes for proof of this, let 
him only look at the doctrines and reasonings of some 
of those who are said to have been members of the 
association in question, which he will find to have been 
exceedingly diversified. It appears from many facts 
reported in various documents concerning Lselius Soci- 
nus, that his mind had not yet become estafclishe'd in 1 
any definite system of religious doctrine at the time he 
left Italy ; and that he spent many years subsequently 
to that period in inquiring, doubting, examining, and 
discussing. And I could almost believe that he finally , 
died still hesitating what to believe on various points, j 
Gribaud and Alciati, of whom notice has already been ’ 
taken, were inclined to Anan views, and had not so 1 
low an opinion of our Saviour as the Socinians had. j 
These examples fully sh-ow that those Italian reformers 
(if they really existed, which I here assume but do not 
affirm), bad come to no fixed conclusions, but were 
dispersed and compelled to go into exile before they , 
had come to be of one opinion on points of the high- j 
est importance in religion. This account of the origin 1 
of Socmianism which many inconsiderately adopt, has 
also been objected to by Fueslin, Beytrage zu d. Sweitz. ! 
Ref. vol. iii. p. 327, &c. [See also Trechsel’s Lelio ' 
Sozini u. d. Antitumtarier seiner Zeit, especially the 
third section ; Bock, in his Hut. Antitrin. vol. ii. p. I 
395, &c. has replied at some length to this note of 
Mosheim, and laboured to show that there was such a 
society at Vicenza — R. 

8 Lamy, Bistoire du Socinianisme, par. i. chap. vi. vii. 
viii. &c. p. 16, &c.; Stoiensky (Stoinius), Epitome Ongi - 
nis Umtaiiorum in Polonia, in Sand. p. 183, &c.; Scho- 
mann’s Testamentum , ibid. p. 194; Wissowatius, De 
Separatione Unitarioium a Reforma tis, ibid. p. 211, 
212 ; Lubieniecius, Historia Reformat. Polonicce., lib. 
ii. cap. vi. &c. p. Ill, &c.; cap. viii. p. 144; lib. iii. 
cap. i. p. 158, &c. [Among the Polish Antitrinitarians 
must also be reckoned the Frenchman Peter Statorius, 
who came to Poland in 1559 and was rector of the 
school at Pinczow. To the same party Gregory Pauli, 
a Pole, afterwards joined himself. He had taught with 
great reputation in the Reformed church at Cracow, 
was deposed on account of his erroneous opinions, and 



1 the Soeinian sect were commonly called 
Pinczovians, from the town [of Pinczow] 
where the leaders of the sect resided. The 
greatest part of these however professed 
Arian sentiments respecting the divine na- 
ture, representing the Son and the Holy 
Spirit to be persons begotten by the one 
God the Father, and inferior to him. 1 

9. As soon as the Unitarians became se- 
parated from the other communities of 
Christians in Poland, they had to contend 
with many difficulties, both internal and 
external. Without, they were oppressed 
j both by the papists and by the Reformed 
' and Lutherans ; within, there was danger 
1 lest the feeble flock should become torn by 
factions. For they had not yet agreed 
j upon any common formula of faith. Some 
1 continued still to adhere to Arian views, 
and were called Farnovians. 2 Others chose 
to go farther, and to ascribe almost nothing 
to Christ but the prerogatives of an ambas- 
sador of God. The worst of these were the 
Budneians, who maintained that Christ was 
born just as all other men are, and there- 
fore was unworthy of any divine worship 
or adoration. 3 Kor were they free from 
superstitious persons who wished to intro- 
duce among them the practical notions of 
the Anabaptists; namely, a community of 
goods, a universal equality in rank and 
power, and other things of the like nature. 4 
From these troubles however they were 
happily soon relieved by the perseverance 
and authority of certain teachers, whose 
plans were so successful that in a short time 
I they reduced those factions to narrow limits. 


I then openly associated himself with the Unitarians. 
The Stancarian controversy contributed most to the 
discovery of the error of these people in regard to the 
Trinity. For many synods and conferences being held 
on that controversy, the Unitarians exposed themselves 
in them, and thus awakened the zeal of believers in the 
Trinity to oppose them in the debates. In the years 
1564 and 1566 appeared the first royal edicts against the 
Unitarians, by which they were banished the realm. 
Gentilis therefore retired to Switzerland, and Alciati 
to Prussia. Others found concealed retreats with some 
of the nobles, till they could openly appear again in 
public. Under the same protection and patronage, 

; they at length obtained churches, schools, and printing 
t establishments of their own.— Schl. 

1 This will readily appear to one who shall atten- 
tively peruke the writers just quoted. It is indeed true 
; that all v.ho then bore the name of Unitarian Brethren, 

! did not hold precisely the same opinion respecting the 
| divine nature. Some of the principal doctors among 
; them were inclined towards those views of Jesus Christ 
I which afterwards were the common views of the Soci- 
| nian sect; but the greater part of them agreed with 
! the Arians, and affirmed that our Saviour was produced 
, by God the Father before the foundation of the world, 
but that he was greatly inferior to the Father. 

* Concerning these, see below, sec. 24 of this chapter, 
p. 712 — Mur. 

3 Epist. de Vita Andr. Wisowatii , subjoined to Sand’s 

BiUioth. Anti - Tnmtar . p. 226, and Sand himself on 

Simon Budnams, p. 54. 

* Lubieniecius, Uistoria Reformation^ Polonicce , lib. 

fii. cap. arii. p. 240. 


established flourishing churches at Cracow, 
Lublin, Pinczow, Lucklavitz, and especially 
at Smigla, a town which lay in the territo- 
ries of the famous Andrew Dudycz, 5 and 
in many other places, both in Poland and 
in Lithuania ; and moreover, they obtained 
license to publish books in two different 
towns. 6 These privileges were crowned by 
John Sienienius [Sieniensky], the waiwode 
ofPodolia; who granted them a residence 
in his new town of Racovia [Racow] in 
the district of Sendomir, which he built in 
1569. 7 After obtaining this residence, the 
sect which was dispersed far and wide 
among their enemies, supposing they had 
now obtained a fixed and permanent loca^ 
tion for their religion, did not hesitate to 


5 See Adelt’s Uistoria Ariamsmi Smiglensis , Dantzig, 
1741, 8vo. [This [Dudycz, pronounced — R.} Duditk> 
who was certainly one of the most learned and eminent 
men of the sixteenth century, was born at Buda in the 
year 1 533 ; and after having studied in the most famous 
universities, and travelled through almost all the coun- 
tries of Europe, (visiting England in 1554 in the suite 
of Cardinal Pole), was named to the bishopric of Tinia 
by the emperor Ferdinand, and made privy counsellor 
to that prince. He had by the force of his genius and 
the study of the ancient orators, acquired such a mas- 
terly and irresistible eloquence, that in all public deli- 
berations he carried everything before him. In the 
council (of Trent), where he was sent in the name of 
the emperor and of the Hungarian clergy, he spoke 
with such energy against several abuses of the church 
of Rome, and particularly against the celibacy of the 
clergy, that the pope being informed thereof by his 
legates, solicited the emperor to recall him. Ferdinand 
complied; but having heard Dudycz’s report of what 
passed in that famous council, he approved of his con- 
duct, and rewarded him with the bishopric of Chonat. 
He afterwards married a maid of honour of the queen 
of Hungary, and resigned his bishopric ; the emperor 
however still continued his friend and protector. The 
papal excommunication was levelled at his head, but he 
treated it with contempt. Tired of the fopperies and 
superstitions of the church of Rome, he retired to 
Cracow, where he embraced the Protestant religion pub- 
licly, after having been for a good while its secret friend. 
It is said that he showed some inclination towards the 
Soci nian system . Some of his friends deny this ; others 
confess it, but maintain that hs afterwards changed hia> 
sentiments in that respect. He was well acquainted 
with several branches of philosophy and the mathe- 
matics, with the sciences of physic, history, theology, 
and the civil law. He was such an enthusiastical 
admirer of Cicero, that he copied over three times with 
his own hand the whole works of that immortal author. 
He had something majestic in his figure, and in the air 
of his countenance. His life was regular and virtuous, 
his manners elegant and easy, and his benevolence 
warm and extensive. — Macl. [See Schroeckh, Kir- 
chengesch. seit der Reformat, vol. ii. p. 738, &c. and 
Rees’ Cyclopcedia, article Dudith. — Mur. [See note 1 
p. 619, above ; and also Krasinski’s Historical Sketch of 
the Reformation in Poland , vol. ii. p. 385, &c. — R. 

® Sand’s Biblioth. Anti - Trinitar . p. 201 . 

7 Sand, ubi supra , p. 201 ; Lubieniecius, ubi supra , p. 
239, &c. [Here all the most famous Unitarians were 
established as teachers ; here in 1602 they set up a 
school which they called Athense Sarmaticse, in which 
the number of students often exceeded 1000, and 
which was attended even by Catholics, because the 
, mode of teaching was the same as that of the Jesuits, 
and no one was solicited to change his religion. Here 
. also they had, next to that at Lublin and the one in 
Lithuania, their most famous printing establishment, 
first the Radeckish and then the Sternackish, till the 
year 1638, from which so many works of the Unitarians 
were issued. — Schl. 
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make this place [Bacow] the established 
centre of their church and community. 

10. The first care of the leaders of their 
church after they saw their affairs in this 
settled state, was to translate the Holy Scrip- 
tures into the Polish language, the publica- 
tion of which took place in 1572. They 
previously had a Polish translation of the 
Bible which they had made in 1565, con- 
jointly with the Beformed to whose church 
1 they then belonged. But this version, after 
they were ordered to separate themselves 
from the Beformed, they considered not 
well suited to their condition. 1 In the 
next place, they drew up and published a 
small work containing the principal articles 
of tfieir religious faith. This was in the 
year 1574, at which time the first Catechism 
andConfession of theUnitarians was printed 
at Cracow. 2 The system of religion con- 

, 1 See Ringeltaube, Von den Pohlnischen Bibeln , p. 90, 
113, 142, who gives farther information respecting Po- 
lish translations of the Bible by Socinians. 

* This little work, from which alone the character 
of the Unitarian theology anterior to the times of Faus- 
tns Socinus, can be learned with certainty, is not men- 
tioned, so far as I know, by any Unitarian author, nor 
by any one who has either written their history or 
opposed their doctrine. I am ready to believe that 
the Socinians themselves afterwards, when they had 
acquired more dexterity and power and had shaped 
their theology more artificially, wisely took care to 
have the copies of this confession destroyed, lest they 
Should fall under the charge of fickleness and of aban- 
doning the tenets of their predecessors, or incur the 
charge of forsaking their ancient simplicity, which is 
apt to produce divisions and parties. It will therefore 
be doing service to the history of Christian doctrine, 
to describe here summarily the form and character of 
this first Socinian creed, which was set forth prior to 
the Racovian Catechism. This very rare book is a 
very small one, and bears the following title : Catechesis 
et Confessio Jidei Ccetus per Poloniam Congregati in 
Nomine Jesu Christi Domini nostri Crucijixi et Resus- 
cxtati. Deuter. vi. Audi Israel, Dominus Deus noster 
Deus wnus est. Johannis viii. dicit Jesus: Quemvos 
dicitis vestrum esse Deum, est Pater meus. Tppis 
jflexandri Turobini , anno nati Jesu Christi , filii Dei. 
1574, pp. 160, 12mo. That it was printed at Cracow 
appears from the close of the preface, which is dated 
in this city in the year 1574, Post Jesum Christum na - 
turn. The Unitarians then had a printing-office at 
Oracow, which was soon after removed to Racow. 
The Alexander Turobinus who is said to be the 
printer, is called Turobinczyck, by Sand, (Biblioth. 
Anti-Trinitar. p. 51), and undoubtedly derived his 
name from his native place, Turobin, in the district of 
Chelm in Red Russia. That the author of the book 
was the noted George Schomann, has been proved from 
Sehomann’s Testamentum published by Sand, and from 
other Documents, by Mtiller who gives a particular 
account of Schomann in his Essay, De Unitariorum 
Catechesi et Confessione omnium prima, written since 
my remarks on the subject ; and which is printed in 
Bartholomew’s Fortgesetzen niMzliehen Anmerckun~ 
gen von allerhand Matenen , vol. xxi. p. 758. The 
preface composed in the name of the whole associa- 
tion, begins with this salutations Omnibus salutem 
seternam sitientibus, gratiam et pacem ab uno illo 
altissimo Deo patre, per unigenitum ejus filium Domi- 
num nostrum, Jesum Christum criicifixum, ex animo 
precatur ctetus eatigdus et affiictus per Poloniam, in 
nomine ejusdem Jesu Christi Nazareni baptizatus. 
Their reasons ’for writing and publishing the book 
are thus stated ; namely, the reproaches which in one 
■mace and another are cast upon the Anabaptists. 
Hence it appears, that the people who were afterwards 
'called Socinians, were in that age denominated Ana- 
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tained in this book is extremely simple 
and free from all subtleties; yet it bears 

baptists; nor did they reject this appellation but 
tacitly admitted it. The remainder of the short pre- 
face consists of entreaties to the readers to regard the 
whole as written in good faith, to read and judge for 
themselves, and forsaking the doctrine of Babylon and 
conduct and conversation of Sodom, to take refuge in 
the ark of Noah, i e. among the Unitarians. In the 
commencement of the book, the whole of the Christian 
religion is reduced to six heads : I. of God and Jesus 
Christ ; II. of justification ; III. of discipline ; IV. of 
prayer ; V. of baptism ; VI. of the Lord’s supper. 
And these six topics are then, explained successively, 
by first giving a long and full answer or exposition of 
each ; and then dividing them into subordinate ques- 
tions or members, and subjoining answers with scrip- 
ture proofs annexed. It is manifest even from this 
performance, that the infancy of the Socinian theology 
was very feeble and imbecile; that its teachers were 
not distinguished for a deep and accurate knowledge of 
divine things, and that they imbued their flocks with 
only a few and very simple precepts. In their descrip- 
tion of God which comes first in order, the authors at 
once let out their views concerning Jesus Christ; for they 
inculcate that he, together with all creatures, is subject 
to God. It is also worthy of notice, that they make no 
mention of God’s infinity, his omniscience, his immen- 
sity, his eternity, his omnipotence, his omnipresence, 
his perfect simplicity, and the other attributes of the 
Supreme Being which are above human comprehen- 
sion ; hut merely exalt God for his wisdom, his immor- 
tality, his goodness, and his supreme dominion over all 
things. It would seem therefore that the leaders of 
the community, even then, believed that nothing is to 
be admitted in theology which human reason cannot 
fully comprehend and understand. Their erroneous 
views of our Saviour are thus expressed— Our mediator 
with God is a man, who was anciently promised to the 
fathers by the prophets, and in these latter days was 
born of the seed of David, whom God the Father had 
made Lord and Christ, that is, the most perfect prophet, 
the most holy priest, and the most invincible king, by 
whom he created the new world (for those declarations 
of the sacred volume which represent the whole mate- 
rial universe as created by our Saviour, they maintain 
as the Socinians do, to be figurative ; and understand 
them to refer to the restoration of mankind, so that 
they may not be compelled unwillingly to admit his 
divine power and glory), restored all things, reconciled 
them to himself, made peace, and bestowed eternal life 
upon his elect ; to the end that, next to the most high 
God, we should believe in him, adore him, pray to him, 
imitate him according to our ability, and find rest to 
our souls in him (a) Although they here call Jesus 
Christ the most holy priest, which they afterwards con- 
firm with passages of Scripture, yet they nowhere 
explain the nature of that priesthood which they ascribe 
to him. The Holy Spirit they most explicitly declare 
not to be a divine person, and they represent him as a 
divine power or energy — The Holy Spirit is the power 
of God, the fulness of which God the Father hath 
bestowed on his only begotten Son, our Lord ; that we 
being adopted might receive of his fulness (b) Their 
opinion of justification is thus expressed — Justification 
is the remission of all our past sins from mere grace, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, without our works and 
merits, in a lively faith ; and the unhesitating expecta- 
tion of eternal life ; and a real not a feigned amendment 
of life, by the aid of the Spirit of God, to the glory of 
God our Father and the edification of our neighbours.(e) 


(a) "Est homo, mediator noster apud Deum, patnbus olim per 
prophetas promissus et ultmus tandem temporibqs ex Davidis 
setmne natus, quem Deus pater fecit Dominum et Christum, 
hoc est, perfectissimum prophetam, sanctisuraum sacetdotem, 
mvictissimura regem, per quem novum mundum ereavit, omnia 
restauravit, seeum reconciliavit, pacrficavit, et vitam aeternam 
electis suvs donavit ; ut in ilium, post Deum altissunum, cre- 
damus, ilium adoremus, invocemus, audiamus, pro modulo 
nostro imitemur, et in illo requiem ammabus nostris mvpmaraus. 

(b) Spiritus sanctus est virtus Dei, cujus plertitudinem dedit 
Deus pater fiho suo unigenito, Domino nostro, ut nos adopuvi 
ex plemtudine ejus dcciperemus. 

(c) Justiflcatio est ex mera gratia, per Dominum nostrum 
Jesum Christum, sine openbus et mentis nostris, omnium 
prESteritorum peccatorum nostrorum in viva fide remissio, vitae- 
que teternna indubrtata expeetatio, et auxilio spiritus Dei vitae 
nostras non simulata, sed vera correctio, ad gloriam Dei patris 
et aedifioationem proximorum nostrorum. 
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altogether a Socinian aspect in regard to 
the points most essential to that system. 
Nor will this surprise us, if we consider 
that the papers of Laelius Socinus (which 
he undoubtedly left in Poland), were in the 
hands of a great many persons; and by 
these, the Anans who had formerly had the 
ascendancy, were led to change their opinion 
respecting Jesus Christ. 1 The name Sooi- 

As they make Justification to consist in a great measure 
in a reformation of the life, so in the explanation of 
this general account they introduce a part of their doc- 
trine of morals which is contained in a very few pre- 
cepts, and those expressed almost wholly in the words 
of the Scriptures. Their system of morality has these 
peculiarities, that it forbids taking an oath and the 
repelling of injuries. They define ecclesiastical disci- 
pline thus — It is the frequent reminding individuals of 
their duty, and the admonition of such as sin against 
God or their neighbour, first privately, and then also 
publicly before the whole assembly ; and finally, the 
rejection o*f the pertinacious from the communion of 
saints, that so being ashamed they may repent, or if 
they will not repent may be damned eternally. (a) Their 
explanation of this point shows how incomplete and 
imperfect were their ideas on the subject. For they 
first treat of .the government of the Christian church 
and of the ministers of religion, whom they divide into 
bishops, deacons, elders or presbyters, and widows ; 
they next enumerate the duties of husbands and wives, 
the aged and the young, parents and children, servants 
and masters, citizens towards magistrates, the rich and 
the poor ; and lastly, they treat of admonishing sinners 
first, and then depriving them of communion if they 
will not reform. Respecting prayer, their precepts are 
in general sound and good. But on the subject of 
baptism they differ from other Christians in this, that 
they make it to consist in immersion and emersion, and 
allow it to he administered only to adults. Baptism, 
say they, is the immersion in water and the emersion 
of a person who believes the gospel and exercises re- 
pentance, in the name of the Father and Son and Holy 
Spirit, or in the name of Jesus Christ; whereby he 
publicly professes that by the grace of God the Father 
he has been washed in the blood of Christ, by the aid of 
the Holy Spirit, from all his sins ; so that being in- 
grafted into the body of Christ he may mortify the old 
Adam and be transformed into the celestial Adam, in 
the firm assurance of eternal life after the resurrec- 
tion, (b) Lastly, concerning the Lord’s Supper, they 
give such a representation as a Z winglian would readily 
admit. At the end of the book is added (Economia 
Christiana seu Pastoratus domesticus; that is, brief 
instructions how the heads of families should preserve 
and maintain piety and the fear of God in their houses, 
and containing also forms of prayers to be used morn- 
ing and evening and at other times. The copy of this 
Catechism which I now possess was presented by 
Martin Chelm (whom the Socinians name among th'e 
first patrons of their church) to M. Christopher Heilig- 
meier in the year 1 S80, as appears from a long inscription 
at the end of the book. Chelm there promises his 
friend other writings of the same kind if this should be 
received cheerfully and kindly, and concludes with 
these words of St. Paul, “ God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things which are 
mighty .**--1 Cor. i. 27. 

i This we are clearly taught by Schomann in his 
Testammtum , published by Sand, p. 194, 195. Sub id 
fere tempus (a.d. 1566) ex rhapsodiis Lselii Socini qui- 
dam fratres didicerunt, Dei filium non esse secundam 


(a) Disciplina eeclesiastica est officii smgulorum frequens 
commemoratio, et peccantium contra Deum vel promixum 
pritnam private, deinde etiam pnbhca, coram toto ccetu, com- 
xnonefaclio, denique pertinacium a communione sanctorum 
alienatio, ut pudore suffusi convertantur, aut si id noliut, seter- 
num dananentur. 

(b) Baptismus est homlnis Evangelio credentis, et poeniten- 
tiam agent is, m nomine Patris et Fijii et Spintus Sancti, vel m 
nomine Jesu Christi, in aquam immersio et emersio, qua publiee 
profitetur, se gratia Dei patris, m sanguine Christi, opera Spin- 
tus Sancti, ab omnibus peccatis ablutum esse, ut in corpus 
Christi insertus, mortifleet veterem Adamum, et transformetur 
in Adamum ilium ccelestem, certus, se post resurrectionem con- 
sequuturum esse vitam aeternam. 
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nian was not yet known. Those who after- 
wards bore this name were then usually 
called by the Poles Anabaptists, because in 
their churches they admitted none to bap- 
tism but adults, and were accustomed to 
rebaptize those who came over to them from 
other communities. 2 

11. The affairs of the Unitarians assumed 
a new aspect under the dexterity and in- 
dustry of Faustus Socinus, a man of supe- 
rior genius, of moderate learning, of a firm 
and resolute spirit, less erudite than his 
uncle Laslius, but more bold and courage- 
ous. When after various wanderings he 
first arrived among the Polish Unitarians 
in 1579, he met with much trouble and 
opposition from very many who accounted 
some of his opinions wide of the truth. 
And in reality the religious system, of Fau- 
stus (which he is said to have derived from 
the papers left by Laelius), ha*d much less 
simplicity than that of the Unitarians. 
Nevertheless by his wealth, his eloquence, 
his abilities as a writer, the patronage of 
the great, the elegance of his manners, and 
other advantages which he possessed, he 
overcame at length all difficulties, aud by 
seasonably yielding at one time and con- 
testing at another, he brought the whole 
Unitarian people to surrender to those opi- 
nions of his which they had before con- 
temned, and to coalesce and become one 
community.* 


Trinitatis personam patri coSssentialem et cosequalem, 
sed hominem Jesum Christum, ex Spiritu Sancto con- 
ceptual, ex virgine Maria natum, crucifixum et resus- 
citatum; a quibus nos commoniti, sacras literas 
perscrutari, persuasi sumus. These words most clearly 
sbow that the Pinczovians, (as they were called), before 
they separated from the Reformed in 1565, professed to 
believe in a Trinity of some sort, and did not divest 
Jesus Christ of all divinity. For this Schomann was 
a doctor of great authority among them ; and in the 
year 1565, (as he himself informs us), at the conven- 
tion of Petricow, he contended (“pro uno Deo patri”) 
for one God the Father, in opposition to the Reformed, 
who, he says, (“Deum trinum defendebant ”), main- 
tained a threefold God. Yet in the following year, 
with others he was induced by the papers of Lselius 
Socinus to so alter his opinions, that he denied Christ 
to be a divine person. He therefore with his Pinczo- 
vian flock, before this time, must necessarily have been 
not a Socinian but an Arian. 

* This the Unitarians themselves attest in the preface 
to their Catechism, as we have observed above ; and it 
is confirmed by the author of the Epistola de vita Andr. 
Wmowatii, subjoined to Sand’s Bibliotheca. For ha 
says, (p. 225), that his sect bore the name of Arians 
and of Anabaptists ; but that the other Christians in 
Poland were all promiscuously called Chrzescians from 
Chzrest, which denotes baptism. 

8 See Bayle, Bictionnavre, article Socinus , tome iv~ 
p. 2741 ; Sand’s Biblioth. Anti- Trinitar. p. 64 ; Przy- 
pkowski [in Latin Przypcovius] Vita Socini , prefixed 
to his works ; Lamy, Histoire du Socinianisme , par. i. 
chap. xxiv. p. 101, &c.; par. ii. chap. xxii. p. 375, &c. 
and many others. [The English reader may consult 
Toulmin’s Memoirs of the Life , Character. %c. of Faus- 
tus Socinus, Lond. 1777 ; but it is a superficial work, 
and consists of little else than an elogium on his 
character and an account of his opinions and vent- 
ings.— 
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12. Through his influence therefore the 
ill-digested, dubious, and unpolished reli- 
gion of the old Unitarians became greatly 
| altered, was more ingeniously stated, and 
'more artfully and dexterously defended. 1 
j Under the guidance of so spirited and re- 
spectable a leader, the community likewise 
which before was a little feeble flock, rose 
in a short time to distinction and honour, 
by the accession to it of great numbers of 
all orders and classes, among, whom were 
1 many persons of illustrious birth, of opu- 
lence, influence, eloquence, and learning. 
Of these, some helped forward the growing 
> 1 church by their wealth and influence, and 
others by their pens and their genius ; and 
they boldly resisted the enemies, whom the 
prosperity of the community everywhere 
called forth. The Unitarian religion, thus 
1 new modelled and made almost a new sys- 
tem, required a new confession of faith to 
' set forth its principles. Therefore laying 
aside the old Catechism, which was but a 
rude and ill-digested work, Socinus himself 
drew up a new religious summary, which 
being corrected by some and enlarged by 
others, resulted at last in that celebrated 
work which is usually called the Racovian 
Catechism, and which is accounted the 
common creed of the whole sect. The ship 
seemed now to have reached the port, when 
James Sieninski, lord of Racow, in the year 
1600 renounced the Reformed religion and 
came over to this sect, and two years after- 
wards caused a famous school, intended for 
a seminary of the church, to be established 
in his own city which he had rendered the 
metropolis of the Socinian community. 2 


I I It is therefore manifest that the modern Unitarians 
are, with great propriety, called Socinians. For the 
glory of bringing their sect to establishment and order 
we may use the word glory of what has little glory 
attached to it), belongs exclusively to the two Socini. 
Lselius indeed who was naturally timid, died in the 
bloom of life at Zurich in 1562, a professed member of 
the Reformed church, for he would not by setting up a 
new sect subvert his own tranquillity. And there are 
probable grounds for supposing, that he had not brought 
to perfection that system of religion which he had pro- 
jected, and that he died in a state of uncertainty and 
doubt respecting many points of no small importance. 
Yet it was he who collected the materials which Fau- 
stus afterwards used ; he secretly injected scruples into 
the minds of many, and, by the arguments against the 
divinity of our Saviour which he committed to paper, 
he induced the Arians of Poland, even after he was 
dead, unhesitatingly to unite themselves with those who 
maintained Christ to be only a man on a level with 
Adam, that is, one whom God created. What Lselius 
left unfinished, Faustus beyond controversy completed 
end put to use. Yet what part he received from his 
unde and what he added of his own (for he certainly 
added not a little), it is very difficult to ascertain ; be- 
cause only a few of the writings of Lselius are. extant, 
and of those of which he is said to be the author, some 
ought undoubtedly to be attributed to others. This 
however we know, from the testimony of Faustus him- 
self, that what he taught respecting the person of Jesus 
I Christ was for the most part excogitated by Lselius. 

* See Wissowatius, Narratio de Separations Unita - 


13. In tbe year 1563, the doctrines ot | 
the Socinians were carried from Poland i 
into the neighbouring Transylvania, by j 
means especially of George Blandrata, whose 
exquisite skill in the medical art induced 
John Sigismund, at that time prince of 
Transylvania, to send for him and make 
him his own physician. For this Blandrata, 
possessing intelligence and address and es- 
pecially in court affairs, with the aid of 
Francis Davides whom he took along with 
him, did not cease to urge the prince him- 
self as well as most of the leading men, 
until he had infected the whole province 
with his sentiments, and had procured for 
his adherents the liberty of publicly pro- 
fessing and teaching his doctrines. The* 
Bathori [or Battory] indeed, whom the 
suffrages of the nobles afterwards created 
dukes of Transylvania, were by no means 
favourable to Socinian principles ; but they 
were utterly unable to suppress the numer- 
ous and powerful sect. 3 Nor were the lords 
of Transylvania who succeeded the Bathori 
able to affect it. Hence, to the present 
time, in this one province, the Socinians by 
virtue of tbe public laws and of certain 
compacts enjoy their schools and houses of 
worship, and keep up their public meetings, 
though in the midst of continual snares.* 
About the same time, this sect attempted I 
to occupy a portion of Hungary 5 and of j 
Austria. 6 But the united efforts of the j 
papists and the followers of the Reformed j 
religion, rendered those attempts abortive. 


riorum a lieformatis, p. 214; Lubieniecius, Historia 
Reformat. Polonicce , lib. iii. Gap. xii. p. 240, &c. [The 
Polish names of these well-known writers are Wyszow- 
aty and Lubieniecki. — R. 

3 See Sand's Bxilioth. Anti - Trmitar. p. 28 and 55 ; 
Debrezenius, Historia Ecclesxas Reformat ce in H ung aria, 
p. 147, k c. ; Schmeizel, De Statu Ecclesies Luthei an. 
in Transylvania , p. 55; Lamy, Histone du Socinia- 
nisme , par. i. chap. xiii. &c. p. 46, &o. ; Salig's Hist 
der Augsburg. Confession , vol. ii. book vi. chap. vli. p. 
847, &c. [In the year 1568, the Unitarians held a dis- 
putation with the Trinitarians at Weissenburg (in 
Transylvania), which was continued to the tenth day ; 
and of which Blandrata, there and in the same year, 
published his Brevis enarratio Disputationis Albanoe ; 
Casper Helt did the same at Clausenburg, in the name 
of the Reformed. At the close of the debate, the Uni- 
tarians obtained from the nobles who had been on the 
spot all the privileges enjoyed by the Evangelical 
They also got possession of the cathedral church of 
Clausenburg, filled the offices of instruction in the 
schools with Unitarians, and controlled all things ac- 
cording to their pleasure. Under Stephen Bathori, 
Francis Davides went so far as to oppose tbe offering 
of prayer to Christ. To confute him, Blandrata called 
Faustus Socinus from Basil in 1578 ; and he so perse- 
cuted Davides, that the latter was condemned in 1579 
to perpetual imprisonment, in which he ended his days. 
— Schl. 

4 Zeltner's Historia Crypto- Sodnianismt Altorfini t 
cap. ii. p. 357, 359. [See also Walch's Neueste JReli- 
gionsgesch. vol. v. No 3. — Schl. 

6 Debrezenius, Historia Ecclesice Reform, in Hun- 
garian p. 169, &c. 

3 Spondanus, Continuatio Annalium Bafonii, ad arm 
1568, No. 24, p. 704. | 
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I 14. The Socinians having obtained a sta- 
ble domicil for their fortunes at Racow, 
and being sustained by patrons and friends 
of great authority and talent, began zea- 
lously to seek the enlargement of their 
church and the propagation of their religion 
through all Europe. Accordingly in the 
first place, they procured a large number 
of books to be composed by their brightest 
men of genius, some explaining and defend- 
ing their religious principles, and others 
1 expounding or rather perverting the sacred 
| Scriptures according to the views of their 
sect; and these books they printed at Racow 
and dispersed everywhere. 1 In the next 
place, near the close of the century, as ap- 
pears incontrovertibly from many docu- 
ments, they sent their emissaries into various 
1 countries to make proselytes and to estab- 
lish new congregations. Rut these envoys, 
though some of them had the advantages 
' of a noble birth and others possessed ex- 
tensive learning and acuteness in reasoning, 
were almost everywhere unsuccessful. A 
small company of Socinians existed in ob- 
| scurity at Dantzic for a time, but it s£fems 
gradually to have disappeared with this 
century. 2 In Holland, first Erasmus Jo- 
hannes, 3 and afterwards Andrew Voidovius 
| and Christopher Ostorodt, great pillars of the 
sect, laboured not without success to gain 
j disciples and followers. But the vigilance 
of the theologians and the magistrates pre- 
' vented their acquiring strength and estab- 
lishing associations. 1 Nor did the Sochian# 
find the Britons more accommodating. In 
j Germany, Adam Neuser and some others, 

1 at the time when the prospects of the Uni- 
! tarians were dark and dubious in Boland, 

1 entering into a confederacy with the Tran- 
sylvanians, contaminated the Palatinate 
with the errors of this sect ; but the mis- 
chievous design was seasonably detected 
and frustrated. Neuser then betook him- 
self to the Turks, and enlisted among the 
Janizaries at Constantinople. 5 

| l A considerable part of these boohs was edited in 
the collection, entitled Bibliotheca Fratmm Polonorum, 
printed a.d. 1656, in 6 vols fol. The collection indeed 
leaves out many of the productions of the first founders 
of the sect ; yet it is quite sufficient to acquaint us with 
its genius and character. [It comprises^ the works of 
only four of their more celebrated writers, namely, 
Orellius, Slichtingius, Woltzogenus, and Przipcovius, 
according to their Latinized names. — R. 

* Zeltner’s Hist. Crypto- Socin. Altorfini, p. 199, note. 

* Or Jansen, see Sand’s Biblioth. p. 87. 

* Zeltner, ubi supra , p. 31 and 178. [Brandt, in his 
History of the Reformation , &c. tells us that Ostorodt 
and Voidovius were banished, and that their books were 
condemned to be burned publicly by the hands of the 
common hangman. Accordingly the pile was raised, the 
executioner approached, and the multitude was assem- 
bled, but the books did not appear. The magistrates, who 
were curious to peruse their contents, had quietly divided 
them among themselves and their friends. — Macl. 

s Struve’s Pfdlzische Kirchenhist. chap. v. sec. liii. p. 


15. ^though the Socinians profess to 
believe that, all knowledge of divine things 
must be derived from the sacred books of 
Christians, yet in reality they hold that the j 
sense of Scripture must be estimated and 
explained in conformity with the dictates of 
right reason; and of course they subject reli- 
gious truth in some measure to the empire 
of reason. For they intimate, sometimes 
tacitly and sometimes expressly, that the 
inspired writers frequently slipped, through 
defects both of memory and of capacity; that 
they express the conceptions of their minds 
in language which is not sufficiently clear 
and explicit; that they obscure plain subjects 
by Asiatic phraseology, that is, by inflated 
and extravagant expressions, and therefore 
they must be made intelligible by the aid of 
reason and sagacity. From such proposi- 
tions, any person of tolerable understanding 
would readily infer that in general the history 
of the Jews and of our Saviour, may be 
learned from the books of the Old and Hew 
Testaments, and that there is no reason to 
question the truth of this history; but that 
the doctrines which are set forth in these 
books, must be so understood and explained 
as not to appear contrary to ordinary appre- 
hension or reason. The inspired books, 
therefore, do not declare what views we 
should hold concerning God and his coun- 
sels, but human sagacity points out to us 
what system of religion we are to search 
for in the Scriptures. 

16. This opinion becomes still worse, 
when we consider what this sect understood 
by the term reason. For by the splendid 
name of right reason, they appear to mean 
that measure of intelligence or that power 
of comprehending and understanding things 
which we derive from nature. And hence 
the fundamental maxim of the whole Soci- 
nian theology is this: Nothing must be 
admitted as a divine doctrine but what the 
human mind can fully understand; and what- 
ever the holy Scriptures teach concerning 
the nature of God, his counsels and purposes, 
and the way of salvation, must be corrected 
by art and reason till it shall agree with the 
capacities of our minds. 1 Whoever admits 1 

214 ; Airing’s Hist. Eccles. Pahtin. in Meigs* Monum. 
Palatina, p. 266, &c. 337 ; La Croze, Dissertations 
Historiques, tome i. p. 101, 127. Compare Raupach’s 
Presbyterologia Austriaca, p. 113, where he treats of 
J ohn Matthaei who was implicated in these commotions. 

6 Ziegler, in his condensed view of the peculiar doc- 
trines of Faustus Socinus (in Henke’s Neuen Magaxin 
fur liehgionsphilowphie, & c. vol. iv. st. ii. p. 204^ &c.) 
controverts this statement of Mosheim ; and maintains 
that Socinus aimed to base his doctrines wholly on the 
Scriptures, and not on reason as a higher authority. 
Schroeckh, in his Kirchenses. seit d. Reformat . <voi. v, 
p. 560, &c.) replies to Ziegler ; and while he admits 
that Socinus professed to regard the Bible as the source 
of all religious truth, and nowhere expressly allows 
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this must also admit that there may he as 
many religions as there are people. For as 
one person is more obtuse than another or 
more acute, so also what is plain and easy 
of comprehension to one, another will com- 
plain of as abstruse and hard to be under- 
stood. Neither do the Socinians appear to 
fear this consequence very greatly; for they 
allow their people to explain variously many 
doctrines of the greatest importance, pro- 
vided they entertain no doubts respecting 
the general credibility of the history of 
Jesus Christ, and hold what the Scriptures 
inculcate in regard to morals and conduct. 

17. Proceeding on this maxim, the Soci- 
nians either reject or bring down to their 
comprehension whatever presents any diffi- 
culty to the human mind in the doctrine 
concerning God and the Son of God, Jesus 
Christ, or concerning the nature of man or 
the entire plan of salvation as proposed by 
the inspired writers, or concerning the doc- 
trine* of eternal rewards and punishments. 
God is indeed vastly more perfect than men 
are, yet he is not altogether unlike them ; 
by that power with which he controls all 
nature he caused Jesus Christ, an extraor- 
dinary man, to be born of the Virgin Mary; 
this man he caught up to heaven, imbued 
him with a portion of his own energy which 
is called the Holy Spirit, and with a full 
knowledge of his will ; and then sent him 
back to this world that he might promul- 
gate to mankind a new rule of life more 
perfect than the old one, and might evince the 
truth of his doctrine by his life and his death. 
Those who obey the voice of this divine 
teacher, and all can obey it if they are so dis- 
posed, being clad in other bodies shall for ever 
inhabit the blessed abode where God resides; 
those who do otherwise, being consumed by 
exquisite torments, will at length sink into 
annihilation. These few propositions con- 
tain the whole system of Socinian theology, 
when divested of the decorations and subtle 
argumentations of their theologians. 

18. The general character of the Socinian 
theology requires them to limit their moral 
precepts entirely to external duties and 
conduct. For while they deny on the one 
hand that men’s minds are purified by a 
divine influence, and on the other, that any 
man can so control himself as wholly to 


reason to have dominion over revelation, he yet main* 
i tains that Socinus, who was but a poor expositor, took 
| great liberties with the Scriptures, and in reality prac- 
tised upon the principle stated by Mosheim, though 
perhaps without much consciousness of it. And die 
subsequent Socinians, he says, proceeded farther and 
farther, till they at last discovered what was the funda- 
mental principle of their theology; and since this 
discovery they do not hesitate to avow it. Hence he 
concludes that Mosheim is quite justifiable in m akin g 
swell a statement as he here gives Mur. 


extinguish bis evil propensities and pas- j 
sions, no alternative is left but to hold him 
to he a holy man who lives agreeably to 
those precepts of the divine law which regu- 
late the words and the external actions. 
Yet in describing the duties of men, they 
were obliged to be uncommonly rigorous ; 
because they maintained that the object 
for which God sent Jesus Christ into the 
world was to promulgate a most perfect, 
law. And hence very many of them hold | 
it unlawful to resist injuries, to bear arms, 
to take oaths, to inflict capital punishments’ 
on malefactors, to oppose the tyranny of 
civil rulers, to acquire wealth by honest 
industry, and the like. And here also we 
unexpectedly meet with this singularity, 
that while on other subjects they boldly offer 
the greatest violence to the language of the 
sacred writers, in order to obtain support for 
their doctrines, they require that whatever 
is found in the Scriptures relating to life 
and morals, should be understood and con- 
strued in the most simple and literal manner. 

19. The Racovian Catechism, which is 
generally regarded as the only creed of the 
sect and as an accurate portrait of their 
religion, contains only the popular system 
of doctrine, not that which their leaders and 
doctors hold impressed on their minds. 1 A 
person therefore who wishes to know the 
grounds and the sources from which the 


* Schmidt has treated expressly of the authors and 
the history of this celebrated book, in his essay De 
Catechesi Racoviensi, published in 1707. Add Kocher’s 
Bibliotheca Theol. Symbol, p. 656, &c. The .very 
learned and veracious CEder not long since published a 
new edition of it, with a solid confutation annexed, 
Frankf. and Leips. 1739, 8vo. [There are properly two 
Racovian Catechisms, a larger and a smaller. The 
writer of the smaller was Valentine Smalcius, who 
drew it up in German and first published it in 1605. It 
is entitled, Der kleine Catechismus xur Uejbung der 
Kinder in dem Christlichen Gottesdienste in Rakow, 
1605. The largest was likewise published in German 
by the same Smalcius in 16Q8; but Mascorovius [in 
Polish Moskcrzewski. — R.] translated it into Latin in 
1609, under the title, Catechesis Ecclesiarum, qua in 
Regno Polemics , et magno ducatu Lithuania, et aliis 
ad idud Regnum pet tinentibus Provinciis , affirmant 
neminem alium , prater Patrem Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi, esse ilium verum Deum Israelis, &c. Afterwards 
Crellius and Slichtingius revised and amended it; 
and after their death Wlssowatius and Stegmann the 
younger published it in 1665. In 1680, it was subjoined 
to Crellius* Eihica dri&totelica, a3 an Appendix, in 
order to procure it a wider circulation. All these edi- 
tions were in 4to. In the year 1684, there was an edition 
in 8vo still more complete, as it contained the notes of 
Ruarus, Wissowatius the younger, and of one not 
named.— Schl. [This catechism was first published in 
English in 1652, translated, it is conjectured, by the 
well-known English Unitarian of those days, John 
Biddle. A new translation appeared thirty years ago, 
entitled The Racovian Catechism with Notes and Illus- 
trations ; to which is prefixed a Sketch of the Bistory 
of Unitarianism in Poland and the adjacent Countries , 
by Thomas Rees, F.S.A. London, 1818, 12mo. The 
introductory sketch is drawn up with care, and contains 
a more accurate account of the early editions of the 
work than that given by Schlegel in the preceding part 
of this note. — R. 
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plain statements of the Catechism origi- 
nated, must read and examine the works of 
their theologians. Besides, the Catechism 
omits many doctrines and regulations of 
the Socinians which might contribute to 
increase the odium under which the sect 
labours, but which serve to lay open its 
internal character and state. It appears 
therefore to have been written for foreign- 
ers in order to mitigate their indignation 
against the sect, rather than for the use of 
Socinians themselves. 1 And hence it never 
obtained among them the authority of a 
public rule of faith ; but their doctors have 
always been at full liberty either to alter 
it or to exchange it for another. By what 
rules the church is to be governed, and in 
what manner public religious worship is to 
be celebrated, their doctors have not taught 
us with sufficient clearness and uniformity. 
But in most things they appear disposed to 
follow the customs of the Protestants. 2 

20. Few are ignorant that the first ori- 
ginators of the Socinian scheme possessed 
fine talents and much erudition. But when 
these were dead or removed, the Unitarians 
of Poland seem to have had but little thirst 
for knowledge and intellectual cultivation, 
and not to have required their teachers to 
be men of acumen and well instructed in 
literature and the arts. They however 
adopted other views after they obtained 
liberty to open schools at Racow and Lub- 
lin, and when they had discovered that their 
cause could not possibly be upheld without 
defenders and vindicators in no respect 
inferior to their opponents. Their love of 
learning began to be ardent from about the 
time that Faustus Soeinus undertook to 
sustain and to regulate their tottering and 
ill-arranged church ; and not a few persons 
eminent for their learning as well as their 
birth, were to be found among them. For 
they were anxious to have the study of 
eloquence pursued, the Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin literature taught to the young, and 
philosophy expounded to select individuals. 
The Racovians, according to the custom of 
$he age, made Aristotle their guide in phi- 


1 This may be inferred from the fact, that they pre- 
sented a Latin copy of it to king James I. but a German 
copy to the university of Wittemberg. [To show their 
gratitude, the theologians of Wittemberg allowed a 
feeble confutation of it to be drawn up by Balduinus, 
which was first published in 1619, and James 1. con- 
demned the book to the flames. — Schl. 

* This appears from Peter Morscovius or Morszkow- 
ski's Politia Ecclesiastical quarn vulgo Agenda meant , 
sine forma Regiminis extenons Ecclesiarum Christiana- 
rum in PotoniOf quae unum Deum Patrem, per Fitium 
ejus unigenitum in Spiritu Sancto conjitentur, in three 
books, composed in 1642, and published by CEder a few 
years since at Nuremberg, 4to. This book is mentioned 
by Sand, Biblioth. Anti - Trinitar . p. 142, who says it 
was written for the use of the Belgic churches. 


losophy, as appears from Crellius’ Ethica > 
and from other monuments of those times. 

21. At the same time the leaders of the 
sect declare in numerous places in their 
books, that both in the interpretation of the 
Scriptures and in explaining and in demon- 
strating the truths of religion in general, 
clearness and simplicity are alone to be 
consulted, and that no regard should be paid 
to the subtilties of philosophy and logic; 
which rule, if the interpreters and doctors 
in the highest esteem among them had con- 
sidered as binding on themselves, they 
would have given much less vexation to 
their opposers. For in most of their books 
exquisite subtilty and art are found, com- 
bined with an indescribable amount of 
either real or fictitious simplicity. They 
are most acute and seem to be all intellect 
when discussing those subjects which other 
Christians consider as lying beyond man’s 
power of comprehension, and therefore as 
simply to be believed. On the contrary, 
all their sagacity and powers of reason for- 
sake them just where the wisest of men 
have maintained that free scope should be 
given to reason and human ingenuity. 
Although this may appear contradictory, 
yet it all flows from that one maxim of the 
whole school, that whatever surpasses the 
comprehension of the human mind must be 
banished from Christian theology. 

22. The Unitarians, as soon as they were 
separated from the society of the Reformed 
in Poland, became divided into parties, as 
has been already mentioned. The topics of 
dispute among them were, the dignity of 
Jesus Christ, Christian morals, whether in- 
fants are proper subjects of baptism, whether 
the Holy Spirit is a person or a divine 
attribute, and some other subjects. Among 
these parties, two continued longer than the 
others, and showed themselves less docile and 
manageable to the pacificators, namely, the 
Budnsean and Favorian sects. The former 
had for its founder and leader Simon Budny, 
a man of acuteness, who perceiving more 
clearly than others whither the principles of 
Lselius Soeinus would lead, maintained that 
Jesus Christ was not to be honoured with 
our prayers nor with any other kind of 
worship ; and in order more easily to sup- 
port this error, he declared that Christ was 
conceived not by virtue of any divine 
power, but in the way in which all other 
men are. These tenets indeed harmonise 
very well with the first principles of the 
Socinian scheme, but to the majority they 
appeared intolerable and execrable. Budny 
therefore who had many disciples in Lithua- 
nia and Russian Poland, was deposed from 
his ministerial office in 1584, and with his 
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adherents was excommunicated. But he is 
said to have afterwards renounced this opi- 
nion, and to have been restored to the 
communion of the sect. 

23. Into nearly the same error which had 
proved disastrous to Budny, a little while 
after fell Francis Davides, a Hungarian, 
and superintendent of the Socinian churches 
in Transylvania; for he resolutely denied 
that prayer or any other religious worship 
should be offered to Jesus Christ. After 
Blandrata and also Faustus Socinus himself 
(who had been sent for into Transylvania 
for this very object in 1573), had in vain 
1 employed all the resources of their ingenuity 
in efforts to reclaim Davides, the prince of 
Transylvania, Christopher Bathori, threw 
him into prison, where he died at an ad- 
j vanced age, a.j>. 1579. 2 Tet his sad fate 
did not end the controversy which he 
had commenced. For Davides left behind 
him disciples who long contended strenu- 
ously for the tenets of their master, and 
who gave no little trouble to Socinus and 
■ his followers in Poland and Lithuania, 
j Among them the following were most dis- 
1 tinguished; James Palseologus of Chios who 
j was burned at Rome in 1585, Christian 
; Francken who held a dispute with Socinus 
' himself, John Sommer rector of the school 
, ! at Clausenburg, 3 and others. This sect 
was usually called by the Socinian writers 
| the sect of Semi-Judaizers. 4 
J 24. Towards the Farnovians the Soei- 
; nians were much more indulgent ; for they 
j were not excommunicated nor required to 


1 See Sand's Bibhoth. Anti- Trim' tar. p. 54, 55; 
Epistola de Vita Wissowatri , ibid. p. 226 ; Ringeltaube, 
Von den Pohlnischen Bibeln, p. 144, 152, &c. Moreover 
Crellius, the most learned Socinian of our age (in the 
Thesaurus Epistolar. Crozianus , tom. i. p. Ill), is of 
opinion (how justly I cannot say) that Adam Neuser, a 
German, was the author of this degrading opinion of 
' Christ. [For further particulars respecting Budny, in 
i Latin Budnaeus, see Krasinskx's Historical Sketch of the 
j Reformation in Poland , vol. ii. p. 362, &c. — R. 

| 8 Sand, uhi supra , p. 55, 56 ; Faustus Socinus, Opp. 

tom. i, p. 353, 395, tom. ii. p. 713, 771, where is given 
his Dispute with Davides. Lubieniecius, Hist. Refor. 
j Polon. lib. hi. cap. xi. p. 228. [Additional information 
respecting Davides may be seen in the Sketch prefixed 
I to Rees' Racovian Catechism, from p. 41, &c.— ft. 

8 See respecting these persons. Sand’s Biblioth . p. 57, 
58, 86. The dispute of Socinus with Francken on this 
' subject is in Socinus' Opera , tom. ii, p. 767. [Palseolo- 
gus was actually of the race of the Greek emperors who 
bore this name. At Rome he fell into the hands of the 

I Inquisition, but he escaped by flight. In Germany he 
held himself for a Protestant, and in Poland for a 
Socinian. They made him their rector at Clausenburg. 
But as he journeyed through Moravia he was seized by 

S order of the emperor Maximilian and transmitted to 

I I Rome. — Francken was of Gardzlegen and a native 
Lutheran. But he turned Catholic and entered the 
order of Jesuits. Afterwards he revolted to the CTni- 
t&nans, and was made rector first of Chmielnizk in 
Poland, and then of Clausenburg. As the Turkish war 
obliged' him to go to Prague, he again turned Catholic. 
His writings are mentioned by Sand, ubi supra. Som- 
mer was native of Pirna in Meissen, and went to 
Transylvania at the instigation of Blandrata.— Schl. 
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abandon the opinions they held, but only to 
conceal them and not advance them in their 
sermons. 6 The head of this party w,ta 
Stanislaus Farnowski [in Latin Farnovius 
or Farnesius] who was induced by Peter 
Gonesius to prefer the Arian hypothesis 
before the Socinian; and who maintained 
that before the foundation of the world 
Christ was either begotten or produced out 
of nothing by the supreme God. What he • 
thought of the Holy Spirit is less clear; 
but it is known that he forbade his followers 
to pray to the Holy Spirit. 6 When Far- 
nowski separated himself from the other 
Unitarians in 1568, he had many adherents 
who were distinguished both for influence 
and learning; among others, Martin Cze- 
chowicz, John Niemoioviez, Stanislaus Wis- 
nowski [or Wisnowius], John Sokolowski 
[in Latin Falconius], and Geo. Schomann. 
But a part of these were overcome by the 
mildness and disputatious skill of the Soci- 
nians ; and others were afterwards discou- 
raged by the dexterity of Faustus Socinus. 
At last the party being bereft of its leader 
Farnowski, who died in the year 1615, 
became dispersed and extinct. 7 

4 Faustus Socinus wrote a book expressly contra 
Semi-Judaizantes , which is in his Opp. tom. ii. p. 804. 
Socinus and his friends did not expend so much effort 
in the suppression of this faction, because they sup- 
posed it very pernicious to the Christian religion. 
On the contrary, Socinus himself concedes that the 
point in debate was of no great consequence, when 
he declares that it is not necessary to salvation that 
a person should pray to Christ. In his answer to 
Wujeck ( Opp. tom. ii. p. 538, &c.) he says : — “ But if 
any one is possessed of so great faith that he dare 
always go directly to God himself, and does not need 
the consolation which arises from the invocation of 
Christ his brother, tempted in all things ; such a one 
is not obliged to pray to Christ."(a) According to his 
judgment, therefore, those have a higher degree of faith 
who, neglecting Christ, pray only to God himself. Why 
then so severely avenge the crime of Davides, who 
wished to lead all Christians directly to the Father? 
Lubieniecius also, in his Historia Reform. Pnlonicee , 
lib. iii. cap. xi. p. 228, not obscurely detracts very 
much from the importance of this controversy, when 
he writes that in Transylvania there was a storm in 
a cup, fluctus in simpulo excitatos esse . From which j 
it appears manifest that the Socinians made war upon ; 
Davides and his adherents, perhaps solely for this 
reason, lest by tolerating his opinion they should inflame 
the enmity of other Christians against themselves, 
which they already felt to be sufficiently great; while 
they deemed the opinion, in itself considered, to be one 
which might be tolerated. 

5 Epistola de Vi*a Wissoimtii, p. 226 According to 
the testimony of Sand ( Bibhoth. Anti- Ti ini tar. p. 87), 
Erasmus Johannis was admitted to the office of teacher 
in the Socinian congregation at Clausenburg, on the 
condition that in his sermons he should advance no- 
thing to show that Jesus Christ existed before Mary. 

6 Sand’s Biblioth. p. 52, and in various passages 
under the names we have mentioned. 

7 We omit here the names of the more distinguished 
Socinian writers of this century, because a large part 
of them have been already noticed in the preceding 
history. The rest may be easily collected from Sand's 
Bibliotheca. 


(a) Quod si quis tantn fide pree-titus, ut ad Eh*uin lpsuna per 
petuo recta aceedere audeat, nec consolatione, quae ex Ohrtstl 
fratm sui per omnia tentati invocatione, mdig^at, hie non opus 
habet, ut Chmtum mvocet. 
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CENTURY SEVENTEENTH. 


SECTION I. 

GENERAL HISTORY OE THE CHURCH. 


1. The arduous efforts commenced by the 
Roman pontiffs in the preceding century 
for extending the Christian church, and 
thus exalting the glory and dominion of 
the Romish see, were in this century placed 
upon a permanent and solid basis ; whereas 
they had been previously tottering and ill- 
supported. In the first place, Gregory 
XV., at the instigation of his chaplain 
Narnius, established at Rome in 16*22 the 
famous Congregation for Propagating the 
Faith ( Congregatio de Propaganda Fide), 
and furnished it with very extensive reve- 
nues. This body which consists of thir- 
teen cardinals, two priests, and one monk, 
together with a secretary, 1 has for its ob- 
ject the support and the propagation of 
the Romish religion in all parts of the 
world. Urban VIII. and after him many 
wealthy individuals enriched it with such 
ample revenues, that it is able to support 
an almost unlimited expenditure. Hence 
it sends out numerous missionaries to the 
most' remote nations, publishes books of 
various kinds necessary for learning foreign 
and some of them barbarous languages; 
causes instructions in Christianity and 
other works designed to enkindle piety or 
confute error, to be drawn up in the lan- 
guages and printed in the appropriate cha- 
racters of the several nations; maintains and 
educates a vast number of selected youth 
designed for missionaries ; liberally educates 
and supports young men who are atmually 
sent to Rome from foreign countries, in 

1 This is the number of members in this body as stated 
by Gregory XV, in his bull for its establishment, BuU 
larium Romanum, tom, iii. p. 472, ed. Luxemb. Nor 
is a larger number mentioned by Cerri, Etat Present de 
VEglise JRomame, p. 259. But Aymon, in his Tableau 
de la Cour de Rome , par. iii. chap, iii, p. 279, makes it 
to consist of eighteen cardinals, one papal secretary, 
one apostolical prothonotary, one referent or referen- 
dary, and one of the assessors and scribes of [the In- 
quisition or] what is called the Sacred Office. [Cerri 
was Secretary to the Congregation De Propaganda 

Fide, and compiled his work about the year 1673, for 
the use of Innocent XI. It was written in Italian, 
but whether printed in that language I am not aware ; 
Mosheim used a French translation ; and I find it was 
also translated into English from a manuscript copy in 
Italian, by Sir Richard Steele, and published at London 

■'ll 1713.— R. 


order to become instructors of their coun- 
trymen on their return home; takes up 
and provides for persons, whose constancy 
in professing and defending the Romish 
religion has drawn on them banishment or 
other calamities : and plans and accom- 
plishes various objects, almost beyoDd be- 
lief to those not acquainted with their 
affairs. T he institution has a very splendid 
and extensive palace devoted to its use, 
the delightful situation of which gives it 
exquisite charms 2 

2. To this institution, Urban VIII. in 
the year 1627 added another, not indeed 
equally magnificent yet renowned and 
very useful, namely the College or Semi- 
nary for propagating the faith ; in which 
young men from almost all nations were 
educated to become preachers of Chris- 
tianity in foreign countries, and were in- 
structed and imbued with the utmost care 
in all the science and learning necessary 
for so important an office. The commence- 
ment of this great institution was owing to 
the zeal of John Baptist Viles, a Spaniard 
residing at Rome; who for this object 
presented to the pontiff all his possessions 
and property, including his very elegant 
mansion. Many others afterwards imitated 
his liberality, and to this day imitate it. 
Urban at first placed this college under the 
care and authority of three canons of the 
three patriarchal churches at Rome; but 
since the year 1641, it has been under the 
control of the congregation already men- 
tioned as established by Gregory XV. 3 


2 The authors who treat of this Congregation are 
enumerated by Fabricius, Lux Emngetn toti orbi Ex- 
oriens , cap. xxxiii. p. 566. To whom may be added, 
Dorotheus Ascianus, De Montibus Pietatis Ecdesiee 
Romanes, p. 522, &o. where there is a list of the books 
published by the Congregation up to the year 1667. 
[The annual revenue of this Congregation, near the 
close of the seventeenth century, was about 24,000 
Romish dollars. Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. seit der Re * 
formation , vol. iii. p. 715 — Mur. 

3 Helyot, Bistoire des Ordres Monastiques Religieux 
et Militaires, tome viii. chap. xii. p. 71, &c. ; Cerri, Etdt 
present de V Eglise Romame , p. 293, &c. where however 
the first founder is erroneously called Vives. [It is 
not certain that Viles rather than Vives was the true 
name of the founder. He established ten scholarships, 
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3. In 1663, the Congregation of Priests 
for Foreign Missions was instituted by the 
royal authority in France ; and likewise the 
Parisian Seminary for Missions to Foreign 
Nations was founded by certain French 
bishops and theologians, in which men 
might be educated and initructed in order 
to become preachers of Christianity among 
the nations estranged from Christ. From 
this Seminary even at the present day [1750] 
are sent forth the apostolic vicars of Siam, 
Tonquin, and Cochin China, the bishops 
of Babylon, and the apostolic vicars of Per- 
sia, and other missionaries to the Asiatic 
nations; and they derive their support from 
the ample revenues of the Congregation 
and the Seminary. 1 But the Priests for 
foreign missions 2 and their pupils generally 
have much contention and controversy with 
the Jesuits and their missionaries. For 
they are displeased with the method pur- 
sued by the Jesuits for the conversion of 
the Chinese and others ; and besides, the 
Jesuits will not submit to the commands of 
the apostolic vicars and bishops appointed 
by the Congregation, as required by the 
pope and by the Romish college for propa- 
gating the faith. Likewise the French 
Congregation of the Holy Sepulchre, in- 
stituted by Autherius the [titular] bishop 
of Bethlehem, was required by Urban 
VIII. in the year 1644, to have fit men 
always in readiness to be sent to the nations 
ignorant of Christianity, whenever the pon- 
tiff or the Congregation for Propagating 
the Faith, should demand their services. 3 
The other bodies of less note established 
in various countries for the purpose of en- 
larging the church, and the pains taken by 
the Jesuits and the other orders to provide 
a supply of missionaries, I shall leave to 
others to enumerate and describe. 

4. From these colleges and societies 
issued those swarms of missionaries who 
travelled over the whole world so far as it 

for youth from foreign lands. Cardinal Barberini, the 
pope's brother, in 1637 and 1638 added thirty-one more 
scholarships, for Georgians, Persians, Nestorians, Jaco- 
bites, Melchites, Copts, Abyssinians, and Indians ; and 
in dei^ct of these, for Armenians from Poland, Rus- 
sia, and Constantinople. The scholars on Barberini’s 
foundation were to pledge themselves to become mis- 
sionaries among their own countrymen, or to go where- 
ever the Congregation de Propaganda should order 
them. Urban Cerri was secretary to the Congregation 
de Propaganda, and drew up an account of the Present 
State of the Romish Church in all parts of the world 
for the use of Innocent XI. which fell into the hands 
of the Protestants, and was translated and published, 
English and French, in the year 1716. Schroeckh, 
Kirchengesch. text der Reform, vol. iii. p. 715, &c.— 
Mur. 

1 See particularly the Gallia Christiana of the Bene- 
dictines, tom. vii. p. 1024, &c. ; Helyot, Histoire des 

• rcf* tome vui. chap. xii. p. 84, &c. 

- !"? e y are generally called by the French, Messieurs 

des Missions Etranggres. 

* Helyot, ubi suvra, chap. xiii. p. 87-100. 


is yet discovered, and from among the 
most ferocious nations gathered congrega- 
tions which were, if not in reality, yet m 
name and in some of their usages, Christian. 
Among these missionaries, the Jesuits, the 
.Dominican®, the Franciscans, and the Ca- 
puchins obtained the greatest glory. Yet 
they mutually assail and publicly accuse 
each other of disregarding and dishonouring 
the cause of Christ, and even of corrupt-* 
ing his holy doctrines. The Jesuits, in 
particular, are the most spoken against, 
both by the others who labour with them 
in the glorious cause of enlarging the Sa- 
viour’s empire, and by the great body of their 
own church. For it is alleged that they 
instil into* most of their proselytes not the 
pure religion which Christ taught, but a 
lax and corrupt system of faitlTand prac- 
tice ; that they not only tolerate or wink 
at practices and opinions which are super- 
stitious and profane, but even encourage 
them among their followers; that they 
amass vast riches by traffic, and by other 
unbecoming arts and occupations; that 
they are eager after worldly honours, and 
court the favour of the great by adulation 
and presents ; that they involve themselves 
needlessly in civil affairs, and in the intrigues 
of courts ; that they frequently excite sedi- 
tions and civil wars in nations ; and finally, 
that they will not obey the Roman pontiff 
and the vicars and bishops whom he sends 
out. If one calls for the witnesses to sup- 
port these heavy charges, he finds himself 
overwhelmed with their multitude and their 
splendour. For illustrious and mosrt re- 
spectable men are brought forward from 
every Catholic country ; and among these 
are many on whom no suspicion of envy, 
credulity, or ignorance can fall, such as 
cardinals, members of the Congregation 
for Propagating the Faith, and — what can- 
not be surpassed — some of the pontiffs 
themselves. Nor do these witnesses come 
forward unarmed for the contest ; for they 
assail the doubting with the actual pro- 
ceedings of Jesuits, particularly in China, 
India, Abyssinia, and Japan, to the great 
injury of the Romish cause. 4 

5. Though the Jesuits exerted all their 
sagacity and cunning, (for which they are 
said to be pre-eminent), in order to silence 
these accusations, yet they could not pre- 
vent their being heard and regarded at 
Rome. Among many circumstances which 
go to prove this, may be mentioned espe- 
cially the following, that the board at 
Rome which controls absolutely all sacred 


4 A great amount of testimony is collected by the 
author of the Histoire de la Compagnie de Jesus, 
Utrecht, 1741, 8vo, throughout the preface. 
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missions, has now for many years employed 

1 the Jesuits more sparingly and more cau- 
tiously than formerly ; and that on great 
and trying occasions it sets a higher value 
on the sobriety, poverty, and patience of 
even the Capuchins and Carmelites, than 
on the abundant resources, the ingenuity, 
and the courage of the Jesuits. Yet neither 
.this board nor even the pontiffs, are able to 
correct all that they either tacitly or openly 
censure in the Jesuits; but they are ob- 
liged, however much against their wishes, 
to tolerate a great number of things. For 
the disciples of St. Ignatius have acquired 
in various ways so great influence and so 
much wealth throughout the Romish world, 
that they dare menace even the head of the 
church; nor can they without hazard be 
compelled to obey his injunctions, when- 
ever they are indisposed to submit. This 
most powerful society either itself dictates 
the decrees of the Romish court, or if dic- 
tated by others, it either with impunity 
refuses to obey them, or by its ingenuity 
gives them such an interpretation as the 
interests of the Ignatian fraternity demand. 
At least common fame so reports and ap- 
peals to the evidence of striking facts, 
while the Jesuits deny the charge. 1 

6. The cause of this great dissension be- 
tween the Jesuits and the other Christian 
missionaries is, that the Jesuits pursue a 
very different method in converting nations 
to Christianity from that practised by their 
colleagues and associates. The Jesuits are 
of opinion that people deeply sunken su- 
perstition should be approached with art 
and policy ; and that they are to be led, 
by a cautious and careful hand, to embrace 
the Gospel. Hence they explain and in- 
terpret the received doctrines and opinions 
of the pagans, — as, for instance, the pre- 
cepts of Confucius in China, — in such a 
manner that they may seem to differ as 
little as possible from the doctrines of 
Christianity ; and if they find anything in 
their religion or their history analogous at 
all to the faith and the history of Christians, 
they readily adduce it in proof of the har- 
mony between the old religion and the 
new. The rites and usages also which the 
nations received from their progenitors, 
unless they are totally opposite to^ the 
Christian rites, they tolerate; and either 
changing their form a little or referring 

them to a better end than before, accom- 
modate them to Christianity. The natural 
biases and propensities of the people they 
treat with all the indulgence possible, and 
carefully avoid whatever is opposed to them. 
The priests and men of learning, by whom 
the populace is generally led, they labour in 
all possible ways and even by pious frauds 
to secure and bring over to their party. 
They court the favour and the friendship 
of those in power by presents, by the cul- 
tivation of various arts, mathematics, medi- 
cine, painting, &c. and by affording them 
counsel and aid in their difficulties . I might 
specify many other particulars. Now all 
these methods their colleagues and asso- 
ciates look upon as artifices and tricks, 
unworthy of ambassadors of Christ, who 
as they think should plead the cause of 
God openly and ingenuously, without de- 
ception and cunning. Hence they attack 
superstition and everything that grows out 
of it or tends towards it, openly and avow- 
edly ; they do not spare either the ances- 
tors or the ancient ceremonies of the pagans, 
they pay no attention to their chiefs, their 
courts, their priests, they state the mysteries 
of Christianity nakedly, and do not hesitate 
to oppose the hereditary religions of the 
nations. 

7. The name and the religion of Chris- 
tians were proclaimed over nearly all Asia 
in this century, by these ^ministers of the 
Romish see. We begin with India, nearly 
all the parts of which, and especially those 
formerly subject to the Portuguese till they 
were driven out by the Dutch, received 
some sparks of the heavenly light, though 
involved in much obscurity, by the labours 
of the Jesuits and also of some Theatins 
and Augustinians. But of all the missions 
which were undertaken to these nations, 
none has been more talked of than that to 
Madura ; and none is said to hav6 produced 
more abundant fruits even to the present 
times. Robert de Nobili, or as some write 
it, De Nobilibus, an Italian Jesuit who 
commenced this mission, reflecting that the 
Indians abhor all Europeans, and on the 
other hand venerate exclusively the race 
of Brahmins as if descended from the 
gods, and that they will listen to no other 
teachers, feigned himself a Brahmin from a 
distant country, and by staining his face 
and adopting that very austere and painful 
mode of life which the Sanianes or peni- 
tents lead, he persuaded the credulous people j 
to believe him. By this artifice he first 
brought over twelve Brahmins to adopt 
his discipline, and their example induced a 
great multitude to follow him as their 
master. After the death of Robert, this 

i The reader however will bear in mind that the 
statements in this section, though perfectly correct in 
the middle of the last century, are quite inapplicable 
■ to the state of matters at the present day. The disso- 
lution of the order of the Jesuits in 1773 by Clement 
' XIV. though it has been revived by Phis VII. in 1817, 
so crippled its resources, that it has never been able to 
recover its former ascendency in Rome, or throughout 
ihe papal church. — R. 
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singular establishment lay for some time 
neglected. 1 But afterwards, by the coun- 
sels and exertions of the Portuguese Jesuits 
it was revived ; and it is continued at the 
present time by such Jesuits both French 
and Portuguese as think themselves able to 
submit to its very severe rules. These 
fictitious Brahmins who deny themselves 
to, be Europeans or Franks, ( Prangkis , as 
the Indians pronounce it), and pretend to 
have been born in the northern regions, 
are said to be at the head of a community 
almost beyond number, and one which is 
annually increasing by large accessions ; 
nor is this very incredible.* But what is 


j 1 Cerri, Etdt Present de VEglise Romaine , p. 173. 

' * The Jesuits can scarcely find adequate words when 

they would either extol the glory and the effects of this 
mission, or describe the sufferings and labours volun- 
tarily endured by the missionaries. See the Lettres 
Curteuses et Edidantes ecrite* des Missions Etrans>ires, 
tome i. p. 9, 32, 46, 50, 55, [ed. 1819, tome vi. p. 24, &c ] 
Father Martin there (p. 9) [p. 24] pronounces it the 
most beautiful and most perfect mission that ever was ; 
“ La plus belle qui soit au monde.” Each of the mis- 
sionaries is said to have baptized at least a thousand 
persons annually, (p. 11) [p. 25]. “Le moins que 
chaque Missionaire en baptise par an, est mille.” Yet 
if credit is to be given to him, (p. 12) [p. 26], access to 
the sacred font was not unadvisedly peimitted. Per- 
sons were long under trial, and weie instructed for 
f<<ur months m Older to their being received; and 
those received so live that they appear more like 
heavenly angt Is than like men — “Ils vivent comnie des 
anges.” And veiy rare'y do there occur among them 
any instances of such sms as merit eternal death. If 
the causes of this extraordinary sanctity are demand ed, 
the Jesuits mention two. The first is, the lives of the 
missionaries, than whichnothing c>uld be more austere 
and more revolting to human nature; (p. 15) [p. 27J 
•‘La vie des Alissionaires ne seauroit etre plus austere 
ni plus affreuse t-elon la natu* e.” See also tome xii p. 
20b; tome xv. p. 211, & c. They neither allow them- 
selves the use of bread, wine, flesh, nor fish, but live 
upon water and pulse of the most insipid kinds, and 
without condiments. Their dress and other tilings 
correspond with their diet. The other reason assigned 
is, that these new Christians live entirely separated 
from Europeans, who are said (p. 16, 17) by their 
licentiousness and corrupt morals, to contaminate all 
Christian converts from among the Indians. See also 
what is said in various places in these Lettres, con- 
cerning this mission to Madura ; e.g. tome ii. p. 1, &c. ; 
tome Hi. p. 217; tome v. p. 2; tome vi. p. 119, &c. ; 
tome ix p. 126, and elsewhere. Madura is a kingdom 
situated in the heart of the Peninsula of India on 
this side of the Ganges. An accurate geographical 
map of all the countries embraced in the mission to 
Madura was published by the Jesuits, in the Lettres 
Fdifiantes des Missions, tome xv. p. 60, &c. [tome v ii. 
p, 321, ed. Lyons, 1819. There is also a map of all 
Hindostan in tome viii. p. 239. — Mur.] The French 
Jesuits established a mission after the model of this, 
in the Indian kingdom of the Carnatic and its vicinity. 
See Lettres Edifiantes, tome v. p. 3, 240. Near the end 
of the century, other Jesuits projected a similar mission 
in the territories of the king of Maravia, [or Marawas]. 
See Lettres Edifiantes , tome ii p. 1 ; tome x. p. 79. 
But the Jesuits themselves admit, {Lettres Edifiantes, 
tome vi. p. 3, 15, 66, 107, &e.) that their mission was 
more successful in the kingdom of Maravia than in 
that of the Carnatic. Perhaps the French Jesuits who 
founded the Carnatic mission, were unable so per- 
fectly and patiently to follow that severe and painful 
mode of living which this plan required, as the Portu- 
an<1 Spanish Jesuits were. Recently, Benedict 
XIV. who does not approve of this crafty method of 
the Jesuits in converting nations, by a mandate issued 
a.p, 1744, has prostrated all these once most celebrated 
missions. This pontiff would have no wiles and tricks 
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reported of the immense hardships and suf- 
ferings which they endure for the sake of 1 
Christ, is by many thought to admit some j 
doubt. For it is said they practise decep- 
tion, and torture themselves variously in I 
public, but in private regale themselves 
with wine, flesh, and other sensual pleasures. 

8. The Jesuits were the first who exhi- 
bited a knowledge of the truth to the, 
inhabitants of Siam, Tonquin, and Cochin 
China, Alexander of Rhodes being leader 
of the enterprise. 8 And vast numbers in 
those nations are said to have eagerly em- 


employed in the important work of extending the limits 
of the church. See Norbert’s Memories Historiques 
■pour les Missions Orientates, tome i. and iv. The entire 
history of these missions, together with a copy of Bene- 
dict’s decree, is in Mamachius, Omgines et Antiquit. 
Christiana, tom. ii. 245, & c. [Robert de Nobili, was 
born of high parentage at Rome, in 1577, became a 
Jesuit at the age of twenty, studied philosophy at 
Naples and theology at Rome. In the year 1606, he 
obtained leave to go as a missionary to the Indies, and 
was made an assistant to the Jesuit, .Gonsalvo Fernan- 
des, who by ten years labour among the Indians had 
only been able to baptise a few natives who were at the 
point of death. Robert, early perceiving that the Indian 
ideas of caste formed a great obstacle to their conver- 
sion, and prevented all success among the higher castes, 
determined to convert this insurmountable obstacle into 
a successful engine. Having obtained the approbation 
of his plan by the archbishop of Cranganore, he as- 
sumed the habits and the gaib of a Brahmin, shut him- 
self up in a cell, avoided society, learned well theTamul 
and the Sanscrit languages, and studied the sacred 
bonks of the Hindoos; and then came forth avow- 
ing himself a foreign Brahmin, and a reformer of the 
corruptions of the Brahminic religion. All admired 
his eloquence and his learning. He first gained one 
Bi ahnnn to his Chnstian Brahminism, and then others, 
till the number amounted to seventy. These suffered 
some opposition from the other Brahmins; hut Ro- 
bert’s chief difficulty was from the opposition of the 
Catholics to his whole plan. The case was carried to 
Rome, and there warmly debated ; and it was not with- 
out difficulty that Robert was permitted to go on in 
his begun course. Yet he continued his labours nearly 
half a century, and then died at Meliapore, in 1656. 
After his death, his semi-Christian community declined 
for a time ; but it was revived again by other Jesuits, 
and so enlarged that in 1699 it was said to embrace 
more than a 150,000 members. ( Lettr. Edif. tome vi. p. 
25, ed. 1819.) After the whole plan was condemned how- 
ever by Benedict XIV. in 1744, the community rapidly 
declined and soon became extinct. See Schroeckh’s 
Kirchengesch. seit der Reformation, vol. iii. p. 707, &c. i 
and vol. vii. p. 36, &c. — Mur. ) 

3 See the various writings and especially the Journal 
of Alexander de Rhodes, a man not laeking in genius 
and discernment, published at Paris, 1666 and 1682, 4to. 
[See Relazione de' felici Successi della S. Fedepredi- 
cata da* PP. della Compagnia di Giesu nel Regno del 
Tunchino ; Rome, 1640, 4to. His Catechismus Latino- 
Tunckinensis, is one of the most rare books, as also 
his Grammat. ling . Annamitica, the vernacular lan- I 
guage of Tonquin. Alexander went to that country ! 
in 1627, and in the space of three years converted more 1 
than 5000 persons ; among whom he formed some to ! 
be so good converts, that in the year 1634 it was esti- 
mated there were more than 30,000 Christians in Ton- 
quin. From Macao he entered upon a mission in 
Cochin-China; but after he had converted numbers, 
he was imprisoned and banished the country. The 
mission however was afterwards prosecuted by other I 
fathers. See Relation de tout ce qui se passa a la Co - 
ehinchme , Paris, 1652, 8vo; B^rro, Relazione della ! 
nuova Misstone de * PP. della Compagnia di Giesu nel 
regno de Cocincina , Rome, 1631, 8vo ; and Belle Mis- 
sioni de' Padri della vompagma di Giesu nel regno del 
Tunchino, Rome, \663, 4to. — ScM. 
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braced it. Influenced by this good news, 
Alexander VII. in the year 1658 thought 
it advisable to place some bishops over this 
new church ; and therefore ordered certain 
French priests of the Congregation of 
Priests for Foreign Missions, to repair 
thither clothed with authority from him. 

, But the Jesuits, who can bear no superiors 
and scarcely any equals, treated those pious 
1 and good men with very great contumely 
and abuse, and would not suffer them to 
enter into their harvest. 1 Hence arose in 
the court of Rome a protracted contest, 
the issue of which plainly showed that the 
Jesuits would easily resort to the authority 
of the pontiffs to extend and confirm their 
power, but treated it with contempt when 
it opposed their interests and emoluments. 
Subsequently the French king Lewis XIV. 
sent a splendid embassy in the year 1 684 
to the king of Siam, whose prime minister at 
I that time was a Greek Christian named Con- 
stantius, a crafty and ambitious man, soli- 
citing that monarch to pay homage to our 
| Saviour. The embassy was accompanied 
! by many priests and J esuits, among whom 
were several well skilled in the arts and 
sciences, for which the king had some taste, 
j These induced a portion of the people to 
abandon the superstition of their fathers; 
ibut all their efforts to convert the king and 
! chiefs were in vain. And all hopes of add- 
ing the Siamese to the Christian church soon 
' became extinct, together with the king and 
his favourite Constantius, who had invited 
the ijrench into the country and wished by 
their means to establish his own power. 
For in a sedition raised in 1688, some of the 
' princes put them both to death ; 2 whereupon 
the French were obliged to return home. 


| l There were various pamphlets published at Paris in 
1 1666. 1674, and 1681, in 4to, in which, these French 
missionaries, whom the Jesuits refused to admit a3 
fel-low-labourers in enlightening idolaters, eloquently 
described their sufferings and their wrongs. The most 
' accurate and full is the account given by Francis Pallu, 
i whom the pope had made bishop of Heliopolis, printed 
in French, Paris, 1688, 8vo. The subject is also ex- 
| pressly taken up in the Gallia Christiana of the Bene- 
; dictines, tom. vii. p. 1027. A concise history of the 
affair is given by Cerri, Etat Present de l' Eg Use Ro- 
maine , p. 199, &c. who, though he was secretary of the 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide inveighs with great 
severity against the frauds, the cruelty, and the lust of 
domination of the Jesuits ; and laments that his Con- 
gregation had not the power requisite to restrain that 
arrogant sect. At the close of his narrative he remarks 
that he was not at liberty to state all the crimes com- 
mitted by the Jesuits in this controversy, because the 
pontiff ordered them to be kept out of sight. Voire 
Saintete a ordonne qu'elles demeurassent sorjA le secret. 
See also Helyot’s Histoire des Ordres Monastiques , tome 
viii. chap. xii. p. 84, &c. „ , 

* An account of this mission and its proceedings has 
been given by Tachard, Chaumont, La Loubere, and 
others. Among these the preference is due to Loubere, 
who was a man of learning and genius. [His work is 
entitled, Du Royaume de Siam, par M, de la Loubere, 
Envoye Extraordinaire du Roy aupres du Roy de Siam , 
m 1687 et 1688, 2 vols. 8vo, Amsterdam, 1691. It is 


9. China, the largest and most opulent 1 
of all the Asiatic kingdoms, was visited by j 
great numbers of Jesuits, Dominicans, j 
Franciscans, Capuchins, and others, at the j 
commencement of this century, for the pur- 
pose of spreading the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity. All these, though disagreeing in 
other things, unite in proclaiming the asto- 
nishing success of their labours. But the 
Jesuits justly claim the chief honour of 
surmounting the obstacles which opposed 
the progress of Christianity among that 
discerning and proud nation, so tenacious 
of the customs of their ancestors. For dis- 
covering that the Chinese, who are naturally 
perspicacious and eager after knowledge, 
were very fond of the arts and sciences and 


chiefly occupied with the geography of the country and 
the transactions of the embassy. Father Tachard’s 
book is entitled, Voyages de Siam des P&es Jeswtes 
envoyes par le Roy , aoec lean obsei cations. Pans, 1686, 
4to, and Amsterdam, 1699, 12mo. Second Voyage au 
Royaume de Siam, Pans, 1689, 4to, and Amsterdam, 
1699, 12mo. How far such Jesuitical accounts deserve 
credit the world already knows. Here belongs also, 
Relation de I'Ambasuide de M. de Chaumont a la Cour 
du Roy de Siam, aoec ce qui s'est passe de plus remar - j 
quable darant son Voyage , Paris, 1686, 12mo, which was | 
followed by Journal ou Suite du Voyage de Siam, par 
M. V Abbe de Ckoisy (who accompanied M- Chaumont) 
Amsterdam, 1687, I'imo. The unhappy change which 
afterwards took place in Siam to the disadvantage of 
the French, is described by Farges, a French officer, 
who was an eyewitness, in his Relation des Reooluhons 
airiuees a Sia7n dam I'armee 1678, Amsterdam, 1691, 
12mo ; and by Father d’ Orleans, in his Histoire de M. 
Constance, premier Ministre du Roy de Siam, et de la 
derniere Revolution, Paris, 1692, 12mo. — Schl. [The 
politic Constantius, who had himself been in France, 
hoped to derive some advantages from a French 
alliance; and the Jesuit missionaries united with him 
in representing the king as much inclined to embrace 
Christianity. But when Chaumont, the French am- 
bassador arrived (if we may believe the Jesuit Tachard) 
the king of Siam told the ambassador, “ that it was no 
light matter to change a nation’s religion after it had | 
prevailed for more than 2,200 years ; and that he won- 
dered the king of France should interest himself so| 
much in a matter that did not concern him but Godj 
only, and one too which God himself seemed to leave ] 
very much to the free choice of men. Could not God 
(said he), who gave to all men similar bodies and simi- j 
lar souls, have given them also similar views of religion 
if he had seen fit ? And as he has not done so, it is 
presumable that he takes pleasure m being worshipped 
in so many different ways.” He however allowed 
Christianity to be preached in his realm. The French 
court, not less solicitous probably to secure the trade of 
the country than to change its religion, sent a second 
embassy in 1688 under De la Loubere, which was ac- 
companied by a large military force. The French were 
now in possession of the port of Mequi and the castle 
of Bancop, which were keys to the country, and Con- 
stantius himself began to be alarmed. _ But the same 
year the nobles conspired against this minister and slew 
him, and in the tumult the king himself lost his life. 
This revolution changed the whole face of things, and 
the French were obliged to quit the country. Yet 
probably some priests remained behind ; for the very 
next year, it is said, some thousands of Siamese were 
baptized. At least it is certain Christianity was not 
exterminated ; for near the close of the century Cem. 
states that an apostolical near was residing in the 
capital, had a church there and a seminary in which he 
educated natives for the priesthood, and that some of 
the great men of the court were professed Christians. 
See Schroeckh, Kirchengesch . sett der Reformation, 
vol. vii. p. 54, &c. who refers to the authors above men 
tioned. — Mur . 
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especially of the mathematics, the Jesuits the mathematics. It was not difficult for ! 
sent among them men who were not only the Jesuits when thu 3 exalted to obtain I 
( well acquainted with human nature and many friends and supporters of Christianity, | 
discreet in managing affairs, but likewise and to provide protection for its preachers, 
profoundly versed in learning and the ab- And hence from nearly all the countries of 
struse sciences. Some of. these by their Europe and Asia many labourers entered 
J address, the elegance of their manners, and into this harvest ; and an immense number 
, their skill in business, soon acquired such of people, with but little difficulty, were 
influence that high honours and offices were brought to profess Christianity. The reli- 
conferred on them by the emperor, and they gion of Christ seemed quite triumphant in 
were employed in affairs of the greatest China, when in the year 1692 this emperor 
consequence in the court itself. Supported who was so extremely partial to the Jesuits 
by such patrons, other teachers of humbler published that famous law, in which he 
rank and talents were, without much diffi- denied that the Christian religion was inju- 
culty, able to collect disciples of every rious to the state, as its opposers had con- 
rank, sex, and age, in all the provinces of tended, and gave all his subjects full liberty 
this vast empire. to embrace it; nay more, he erected a 

10. This prosperity was checked in some splendid temple for the Jesuits in 1700, 
measure when Xun-Chi, the first emperor within the limits of his own palace. 8 
of the Mongol race, died and left his son a 11. That the Jesuits actually accom- 
minor. For the chief nobles to whose care plished all that is above stated is not denied 
and instruction the heir of the empire was even by their worst enemies; but whether 
committed, having long viewed Christianity their mode of proceeding was* regular and 
with strong aversion, abused their power upright, or such as the nature and dignity I 
to prostrate both it and its friends and of the Christian religion demanded, was 
especially the Jesuits, whom they stripped long contested with great acrimony and still 
of ail their advantages, their fortunes, and is so. The enemies of the Jesuits (and they , 
privileges, and persecuted withgreat cruelty, are both numerous and very bitter, espe- 
1 he nrst man among the J esuits, J ohn Adam daily among the Dominicans and the Jan- 
fechall, venerable not only for the high senists) strenuously maintain that they! 
office he sustained m the court but also for purchased this success at the expense of 
his age and his extensive learning, was cast committing offences and crimes of a detes-i 
I into prison and condemned to be put to table character. In the first place, they are 
| death, while the others were banished from charged with putting a most unfaithful 
the country. This was in the year 1664. construction upon the old religion of the 
But m the year 1669, when Cham-Hi took Chinese, and persuading the emperor and 
e sceptre into his own hands, the pros- his nobles that there was very little if^any 1 
trate cause of Christianity was not only difference between the original and ancient 
restored, but m process of time so advanced religion of China, or the precepts of Confu- 1 
and exalted that the Jesuits commonly cius the great philosopher and lawgiver of 
reckon this to be the commencement of the that nation and the religion of Christ; and 
€n a g e of the Christians m China. For to this execrable misrepresentation, it is 
theemperor, who possessed very great talents said, they added others of less moment : in 1 
an f- WaS eager l * pursui * particular they led the Chinese (who over-! 
J? T l,f? dim P? Ve r ntS ; fir _st recalled rate everything ancient and undervalue, 1 
t JTT T Tl restored , theD ? t0 ^ * new) to believe that many ages ago 1 
sent for ot . h ?f s the Chinese had been made acquainted with 1 
MS™ { E r°§V specialIy Christ kri paid Him worship, and that' 
and sciences SomJoftiS hfpErifc t0 these false representations must be attri- j 

the highest offices of the State, and employed 3 A concise but neat account of all these events is' 
m civil transactions of the greatest impor- §* ve **ky Halde, Description de la Chine t tome ill. 
tance. And some of them run-rieir] p- J 28 * and h 7 the Jesuit Fontaney, Lettres EdijU 

™ SOme ? r J em ’ P aptlCa . arl T ™tes et Cuneuses , tome viii. p. 176 , Sec. [ed. Lyons, 

Frenchmen, he received to personal mti- . 18 J 9 » tome ix. p. 434, &c — Mur,] a more foil account 
macy and made them his own teachers in , j v ® n « us book ®> °( which the most easy to be pro- 
various things, especially in philosophy and ! 

*“ — 91^ * n ^ rst part of his Novissima Sinica. 


PS* vm of his Novissima ^ca7l69 9 ;8voAdk Du <**> 

whom 811 bzFw 

* Memoirs of the Christian Church in China Mad, 
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but-ed the favourable disposition of the 
emperor towards Christianity and the adhe- 
rence of the leading men to the side of the 
Jesuits. In the next place, they are charged 
with being utterly regardless of the duties 
tnd virtues which become the ministers of 
Christ. For they not only accepted but 
eagerly sought after honours and civil offices ; 
and elated by the munificence of the empe- 
ror, their whole life was contaminated by 
the magnificence of their dress, the luxury 
of their tables, the multitude of their ser- 
vants, and the splendour of their palaces. 

It was alleged that they devoted themselves 
not so much to spreading the knowledge of 
Christianity as to teaching human science, 
especially the mathematics ; and that they 
even took charge of military affairs and 
commanded in the field of battle. And j 
lastly, Jesuits of inferior rank are repre- 
sented as engaging with eagerness in usurious 
speculations, in merchandise, and in other 
arts, by which wealth and worldly distinc- 
tion are acquired, to the immense disgrace 
of their profession. Some of these charges 
the Jesuits indeed admit, but at the same 
time labour to extenuate ; but the first and 
the last, they contend, are sheer fabrica- 
tions of their enemies. And doubtless those 
who have opportunity to examine the mat- 
ter thoroughly will be willing to admit, 
that envy and ill-will have had some share 
in this controversy. 

12. The principal charge against the 
Jesuits in China is, that they confound 
light and darkness ; or that the mpre easily 
to Overcome the scruples of the Chinese, 
they mix the superstitions of China with 
Christianity, and allow their disciples to 
follow the profane customs and the impious 
rites of their ancestors. The J esuit Matthew 
Ricci, the father of the Chinese church, 
supposed that the greatest part of the rites 
which were enjoined by the Chinese laws, 
might suitably be observed by the converts 
to Christianity; for they originated, he said, 
not from religious considerations but. from 
state policy, or were civil and not religious 
ceremonies; nor were they viewed in any 
other light, except perhaps by some of the 
lower class of people. 1 * A contrary opinion 
was embraced, not only by the Dominicans 
and Franciscans who were associated with 
the Jesuits in the mission, but also by very 
learned men among the Jesuits themsejves 
both in China and Japan; one of whom, 
Nicholas Lombard, stated the grounds of 
his dissent in writing. 8 This controversy 


I See Mamachius, Qnginet et Antiquit. Christiana , j 

tom. ii. P- 373, &c. „ „ , 

» See Kortholt’s Preface to the Second Volume of 

his Epistol. Leibn.it. sec. vi. p. 18, &c. who has subjoined 


having been long agitated m private was 
brought to Rome by the Dominicans in the 
year 1645, and since that period it has 
greatly disturbed the whole Romish church. 
Innocent X. in the year just named decided 
in favour of the Dominicans, and condemned 
the indulgence allowed by the Jesuits to the 
Chinese. But Alexander VII. in the yeat 
1656, at the instigation of the Jesuits, nul- 
lified this decision in effect though not in 
express terms, and declared that certain 
rites to which the Chinese were attached 
might be observed by Christians. . The 
Dominicans renewed their complaints in the 
years 1661 and 1674 under the pontificate 
of Clement X. but they seem to have been 
foiled by the power of the Jesuits. In the 
year 1684, this fatal controversy was re- 
newed in China where it had been at rest 
for several years, and was prosecuted with 
greater warmth than before. Victory 
seemed inclining to tbe side of the Domi- 
nicans, when Charles Maigrot, a doctor of 
the Sorbonne, whom the pontiff had consti- 
tuted his vicar in the province of Fobi and 
who was afterwards bishop of Conon, by a 
public decree in the year 1 693 decided that 
the opinions and regulations of the Jesuits 
were contrary to the purity of the Christian 
religion. But the pontiff, to whose autho- 
rity [and sanction] Maigrot had subjected 
his decree, would not decide either way on 
any part of it, until the whole cause should 
have a legal investigation.. Accordingly in 
the year 1699 he appointed a board of 
special judges, or a Congregation as the 
Romish court terms it, to give this angry 
contest a thorough examination. As soon 
as this resolution of the pontiff was made 
known, all the enemies of the Jesuits in the 
Romish church and particularly in France 
took the field ; and m various pamphlets they 
assailed the character and the proceedings 
of the Jesuits in the most vehement manner. 
Nor were the Jesuits wanting in. effort on 
their part. 3 * The termination of this conflict 
belongs to the history of the next century. 

13. This controversy, which has called 
forth the talents of so many men of the 
finest genius, if we separate from it some 


to this volume the tracts of Lombard and Antony de 
St. Maria against the Jesuits, with the remarks of 
Leibnitz. There is also in this work (p. 413) a long 
dissertation of Leibnitz addressed to Kemond on the 
philosophy of the Chinese, in which he pleads the cause 
of the Jesuits. . . . ... 

a Du Halde, Description de la Chine , tome ui. P- 142, 
&c. The other writers, who are very numerous, are 
mentioned by Fabricius, Lux Eoangeln toti orbi exoriens , 
cap. p. 665, &c. Add Voltaire, Siecle du Louis 

XIV. tome it. p. 318, &c. But especially worth reading 
is the ingenious patron of the Jesuits and himself a 
Jesuit, Gabriel Daniel, Histoire ApologStique de la Con , 
duite des Jtsuites de la Chine , printed in the third vol. 
of his Miscellaneous Tracts ■, p. 1, Sc. 
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minor questions and those which relate 
rather to the Jesuits themselves than to the 
subject in debate, maybe all embraced under 
two heads. (I.) The Chinese call the su- 
preme god whom they worship Tien and 
Shang-ti ; that is, in their language, 
Heaven. And the Jesuits transferred this 
name to the God of the Christians, whence 
it seemed to follow that they thought there 
was no difference between the chief God of 
the Chinese and the infinitely perfect God 
of the Christians, or that the Chinese had 
the same ideas of their Tien or heaven, as 
the Christians have of God. But this the 
adversaries of the Jesuits deny. The first 
question therefore is, whether the Chinese 
understand by the words specified the visible 
material heavens, or the Lord of heaven, 
that eternal and all perfect Being whose 
throne is in the heavens and who from that 
throne in infinite wisdom rules all human 
affairs ; that is, such a God as Christianity 
presents to us for our worship . The J esuits 
maintain the latter, for they contend that 
these names were used by the ancient 
Chinese philosophers (who they think had 
just ideas of natural religion) to denote 
very clearly such a God as the Christians 
worship; and therefore they would not 
prohibit their converts from continuing to 
use those terms in their prayers and dis- 
courses to designate the Supreme Being; 
nay, they used them constantly themselves 
to denote the true God. But their adver- 
saries maintain the contrary opinion, and 
contend that the ancient philosophy of the 
Chinese was full of impiety, and made no 
distinction between God the divine Spirit 
and nature or the material world. They 
assert moreover that Confucius himself, 
whom the Chinese hold in the highest vene- 
ration, was a stranger to religion and piety, 
and one who supposed that all existing 
things arose necessarily into being in the 
course of nature. This disagreement gave 
rise to very learned discussions concerning 
the customs, laws, and opinions of the 
ancient Chinese, which discussions have 
indeed made us acquainted with many 
things that were previously not well under- 
stood, but they have not decided the point 
for which they were undertaken. It seems 
that entire assent is not to be given either 
to the positions of the Jesuits or to those 
of their adversaries; and. that the TiENof 
the ancient Chinese was indeed far inferior 
in his attributes to the God of Christians, 
and yet was something different from the 
visible heavens or the air. 

14. The ancient laws of China require 
the people annually at stated seasons to 
honour their deceased ancestors, with cer- 

tain ceremonies which seem to be of a reli- 
gious nature ; and moreover all the literati 
of the nation at certain times must pay a 
kind of worship, which also seems to have 
a religious aspect, to the philosopher Con- 
fucius (who is accounted the father of all 
wisdom), in the buildings consecrated to him. 
(II.) Hence a second question is, whether 
those honours which the Chinese are re- 
quired to pay to the souls of their deceased 
ancestors, and all the literati to Confucius, 
the oracle of the nation, are civil honours 
or religious, whether they are sacrifices or 
only regulations established for state pur- 
poses. The Jesuits allege that the ancient 
Chinese lawgivers instituted these rites to 
keep the people in order, and to preserve 
the tranquillity of the state; that the Chi- 
nese do not offer religious worship to the 
souls of their ancestors nor to Confucius, 
but only testify by certain ceremonies their 
grateful sense of the merits and the bene- ! 
fits, both of their ancestors and -Confucius, 
and engage to copy after their example. 
And hence they conclude that it is allowable 
for Christians to observe these sacred rites 
of their country, provided they understand 
the true nature and grounds of them, and 
always keep in sight the object of their 
institution. And whoever wishes to see 
the cause of Christianity flourish and ad- 
vance in China can scarcely think differently 
from the J esuits, whether their statements 
are erroneous or correct. For it has been 
established by public law for many ages, 
that no one shall be accounted a good citizen 
in that country or be admitted to any office 
in the state, who does not perform the 
ceremonies in question. But the Domini- 
cans and the other opposers of the Jesuits, 
contend that these rites are no small part 
of the Chinese religion, that Confucius and 
the souls of their ancestors are objects of 
religious worship to the Chinese, and of 
course that those who observe these rites offer 
an affront to the Divine Majesty and cannot 
be accounted Christians. The more candid 
among the Jesuits themselves do not deny j 
that this is a very difficult question to de- i 
cide; and hence some of them at last resorted 
to the plea of necessity, and urged that 
minor evils, if productive of the greatest ad- 
vantages, are scarcely to be accounted evils. 1 

i The public honours paid to Confucius twice a-year 
used to be performed before his statue., erected in the 
great hall or temple which is dedicated to his memory. 

At present they are performed before a kind of tablet, 
placed in the most conspicuous part of the edifice with , 
the following inscription : “ The throne of the soul of 
the most holy and the most excellent chief teacher, 
Confucius, 0 The literati or learned celebrate this 
famous festival in the following manner; — The chief 
mandarin of the place exercises the office of priest, and 
the others discharge the functions of deacons, sub- 
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15. At the commencement of this cen- 
tury, Japan was filled with an astonishing 
multitude of people,* whom the Jesuits 
especially had convinced of the excellence 
of the Christian religion. But this very 
brilliant success was somewhat disturbed, 
partly by the hatred of Christianity enter- 
tained by the national priests and by certain 
nobles of the court, which gave rise to 
severe persecutions in one place and another 
both of the newly converted Christians and 
their teachers, and partly by the internal 
broils and contentions among those who 
had the charge of this rising church. For 
here as in other countries the Augustinian, 
Dominican, and Franciscan missionaries 
waged a most pernicious war against the 
Jesuits. For both at the court of Rome 
and elsewhere, they taxed them with in- 
satiable avarice, with too great indulgence 
both to the vices and the superstitions of 
the Japanese, with a crafty management 
unbecoming* the ministers of Christ, with 
an eagerness to reign and give law, and 
with other crimes of no less magnitude. 
The Jesuits, on the other hand, complained 
that their accusers, by their imprudence, 
their ignorance of human nature, their 


deacons, and so on. A certain sacrifice called Ci, 
which consists of wine, blood, fruits, & c. is offered after 
the worshippers have prepared themselves for this 
ceremony by fasting and other acts of abstinence and 
mortification. They kneel before the inscription, pro- 
strate the body nine times before it, until the head 
j touches the ground, repeat a great variety of prayers ; 
after which, the priest taking in one hand a cupful of 
wine and in the other a like cup filled with blood, 
makers a solemn libation to the deceased and dismisses 
the assembly with a blessing. The rites performed by 
] families in honour of their deceased parents are pretty 
j much of the same nature. 

Now, in order to know with certainty whether this 
festival and these rites be of a civil or a religious nature, 
we have only to inquire whether they be the same with 
; those ceremonies which are performed by the Chinese 
l in the worship they pay to certain celestial and terres- 
trial spirits or genii, fthich worship is undoubtedly of a 
religious kind. The learned Leibnitz, in the preface to 
his Novissima Sinica , undertook to affirm that the 
services now mentioned were not of the same kind, and 
consequently that the Jesuits were accused unjustly. But 
that great man does not appear to have examined this 
matter with his usual sagacity and attention. For it is 
evident from a multitude of accounts every way worthy 
I of credit, and particularly from the observations made on 
, the Chinese missions by that learned and candid Fran- 
j ciscan Antonio de S. Maria (Ep. Leibmtist. voi. ii.), 
not only that Confucius was worshipped among the 
idols and the celestial and terrestrial spirits of the 
Chinese, but that the oblations and ceremonies observed 
in honour of him were perfectly the same with those 
1 which were performed as acts of worship to these idols 
and spirits. Those who desire a more ample account 
' of this matter may consult the following authors : — 
, Budseus, Annal. Histor. Philos, p. 287, where he treats 
Dp superstitioso Demortuorum apud Sinenses cultu ; 
Wolfius, Not. ad Casaubon. p. 342; Charmos, Annot 
| ad Maigrotti Historiam Cutties Sinensis. But more 
especially Arnaud, Morale Pratique des J estates, tome 
■ iii, vi. vii. and a collection of historical relations pub- 
lished at Cologne in 8vo, in the year 1700, under the 
! following title: Historia Cultus Sinensium, seu Faria 
Scripta de Cultibus Sinarum inter Ficanos Apostolicos , 
\et PP. S. I. controversy . — Macl. 


pertinacity, the asperity of their manners, 
their rustic mode of life, and other faults, 
injured rather than promoted the progress 
of the Christian cause among that high- 
minded and discerning people. Yet all 
these causes were by no means adequate to 
arrest the progress of Christianity, or to 
bring very great evils upon the immense 
multitude who had made profession of this 
religion. And perhaps means might have 
been devised at Rome, if not for entirely 
removing yet for quieting and moderating 
these contentions. 1 

16. But in the year 1615, the emperor 
of Japan himself commenced against the 
Christians a most direful persecution, which 
exceeds anything to be found in the whole 
history of the Christian church ; and this 
persecution continued many years, and did 
not cease until it had exterminated Chris- 
tian ity from that empire. F or the Christian 
religion was condemned as altogether intole* 
rabie, because it was deemed ruinous to the 
safety of the nation and to the majesty of 
their supreme pontiff, whom the populace 
of Japan believed to be the offspring of the 
gods themselves, and likewise to the most 
sacred institutions and religion of their 
ancestors. The foreign Christians there- 
fore, the Portuguese especially and the 
Spaniards, were required to depart from the 
kingdom; and the Japanese who had re^ 
nounced their idols were required to abandon 
Christ or undergo the most cruel death. 
This dreadful persecution destroyed an in- 
numerable multitude of people of every 
class, age, sex, and rank, who preferred to 
die amid the most exquisite tortures rather 
than violate their vows of fidelity to Christ. 
And if either the J esuits or their adversaries 
were guilty of faults while pleading the 
cause of Christ, they now as it were atoned 
for them by their own blood. For most of 
them gave themselves up to death for 
Christ with the greatest firmness, and some 
of them with joy and triumph. The causes 
of this horrid persecution are differently 
stated by different parties. The Jesuits 
throw some of the blame on the imprudent 
conduct of the Dominicans and Franciscans, 
and these in return ascribe it to the ava- 
ricious, factious, arrogant temper of the 
Jesuits. 2 And both unitedly accuse the 

1 Besides the writers mentioned by Fabricius, Lux 
Emngelii toti orbi exonens , eap. xl. p. 678, &c. see 
Charlevoix, Histoire Generate de Japon, tome ii. livr. 
xi. &c. p. 57, &e. 

2 Kampfer has given a neat account of this protracted 
business in the sixth of those Dissertations which he 
has annexed to his History qf Japan, sec. iv. &c. p. 64- 
75, of the English edition. But it will also be but fair 
to hear the fuller statement of Charlevoix, who has 
omitted nothing that would go to excuse the Jesuits, 
in his Histoire Generate de Japon , tome ii. livr. xii. p. 
136, &c. The other writers are mentioned by Fabric 
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Dutch and English of studiously inflaming 
the emperor of Japan with hatred against 
the Portuguese and Spaniards, as well as 


crus, Lux Ewngelii toti orbi exoriens, cap. xl. p. 678. 
Add the Acta Sanctorum, tom. i. Mentis Februarii, p. 
723, &c. where may be seen the history of the church 
founded in Japan, and the life and death of those who 
were first slain by the Japanese on account of Chris- 
tianity, Mamachius, Ortgmes et Antiquit. Christiana , 
tom. ii. p. 376, &c. [Francis Xavier first preached 
the gospel in Japan in 1549. After he left that country 
in 1552 great numbers were converted, and some Ja- 
panese became Jesuits. Schools and churches were 
erected even in the capital Meaco. In 1585 a Japanese 
embassy was sent to Rome Christianity at that time 
seemed about to become the prevailing religion ; there 
were at least 200,000 Christians, and among them 
princes, courtiers, chief nobles, and generals ; the Bon- 
zes and their religion were openly ridiculed, and the 
emperor had excluded paganism altogether from a new 
city which he founded, and he was on terms of inti- 
macy with the Jesuits. But the base conduct of the 
Europeans led the emperor to suspect Christianity to 
be all a farce, and he became jealous of the designs of 
these strangers. He was also offended at the refusal 
of some converted females to surrender to him their 
chastity; and at the instigation of his favourite in 
1587, he commenced a persecution. All Jesuits were 
ordered to quit the country. Some obeyed, but others 
remained under the protection of the nobles. Out of 
about 250 churches, 70 were pulled down. In 1590, 
more than 20,000 Christians lost their lives. But the 
next year added 12,000 new converts. In 1596 a 
Spanish sea-captain driven upon the coast showed a 
chart of extensive countries subject to his master; 
and being asked how his master could conquer so 
many nations, he said, their missionaries went forward 
and prepared the minds of the people to favour him, 
and then fleets and armies made an easy conquest. 
This statement was transmitted to court, and produced 
great jealousy of the missionaries. The emperor swore 
that the Spaniards should never thus conquer Japan ; 
and he immediately set himself to exterminate Chris- 
tianity, which he called a devilish law. The mission- 
aries were imprisoned, and not a few of them as well 
as their converts were put to death. The persecution 
continued several years. Yet in 1603 there were 120 
Jesuits, most of them priests, in Japan. After this, an 
English officer of a Dutch ship cautioned the Japanese 
to beware of the military enterprises of the Spaniards ; 
and represented the priests as designing men who had 
been excluded from most European countries, and who 
did not teach genuine Christianity. This produced a 
fresh persecution ; and in the province of Nangasaki, 
where there had been more than 40,000 Christians, not 
one could be found in 1622; all had either renounced 
their religion or been put to death. Hitherto however 
the number of Christians in Japan had not diminished 
greatly; and some estimates make them to have been 
about 400,000, and others near 600,000. But now things 
began to take a different turn. In 1616, Ijejas, guar- 
dian to the young prince Fidejori (who was favourable 
to Christianity, as were many of the nobles), slew his 
ward and proclaimed himself emperor. The Jesuits 
! were objects of his jealousy; and various causes in- 
duced him to forbid the farther spread of Christianity, 
and the ingress of monks and priests into the country. 
He likewise determined to bring back the Japanese 
Christians to the old religion. Edicts were issued for 
these purposes, but they were not at once rigorously 
executed. At length some Franciscan monks, sent as 
envoys from the Spanish governor of Manilla, impru- 
dently ventured to preach openly in the streets of Meaco 
and to erect a church there. This exasperated the 
government and brought on a persecution, which is 
without a parallel in the annals of the church. Among 
the causes of it, were the intercepted letters mentioned 
in the text, giving account of a projected insurrec- 
tion of the Christians as soon as a Spanish force should 
appear on the coast. As soon as these letters reached 
the court in 1637, decrees were passed requiring all 
foreigners to quit the country at once on pain of death, 
and subjecting every foreigner to the same penalty who 
should ever after set his foot in the country. The return 
of the Japanese Christians to paganism was now per- 


against the Roman pontiffs; so that they 
alone might have control among the J apanese 
and might secure their commerce to them- 
selves. The Dutch and English reply that 
neither the Spaniards nor any other adhe- 
rents to the Roman pontiffs were accused 
by them, but only that the perfidy of the 
Spaniards was detected. And indeed nearly 
all agree in this, that the emperor was per- 
suaded by certain letters intercepted by the 
Dutch and by other evidence bearing a 
strong probability, that the Jesuits and the 
other teachers of the new religion designed 
to raise a sedition by means of their dis- 
ciples, and to bring Japan under the power 
of the Spanish king ; and hence the tyrant, 
equally cruel and jealous, thought he could 
not be quiet and secure unless he destroyed 
every vestige of Christianity. From that 
time Japan has been closed against all 
foreigners, and even the phantoms of the 
Christian name are exterminated with fire 
and sword. A few of the Hollanders who 
are allowed annually to import a small 
quantity of European merchandise, live in v 
an extreme corner of the kingdom, as it 
were enclosed in a prison. 

17. Many respectable and pious men 
endeavoured to rouse the Lutherans, in 
imitation of the Catholics, to efforts for 
imparting Christian truth to the nations 
enveloped in the darkness of degrading 
superstition. No one was more zealous in 
this cause than the Austrian nobleman, 
Justinian Ernest, baron of Weis, who pro- 
posed the formation of a society for this 
purpose which should bear the name of 
Jesus. 1 Rut there were various causes, 

emptorily required, on pain of death. These decrees 
were rigorously executed ; and two years after, the Por- 
tuguese were all driven from the country, and only the 
Hollanders were allowed to introduce a small quantity 
of European goods, and to live as it were imprisoned in 
a corner of the empire. Thus fell the Japanese church 
after it had stood very nearly a century. See Schroeckh’s 
Ktrchengesch. sett der Reform vol. iii. p. 668, &c. — Mur. 

1 Arnold's Kirchen~und Ketzerhistoi ie, part ii. book 
xvii. chap. xv. sec. 23, &c. p. 1066, and part iii. chap, 
xv. sec. 18, p. 150; Moller, Cimbria Liter ata, tom. iii. 
p. 75 [In 1 664, this Hungarian baron published two 
letters addressed to the Lutheran community, on a 
reformation of manners and on efforts for the conver- 
sion of the heathen. In the first, he proposed these 
three questions — Is it right that we Evangelical Chris- 
tians should keep the gospel to ourselves, and not seek 
to spread it abroad ? Is it right that we everywhere 
encourage so many to study theology, yet give them no 
opportunity to go abroad, but rather keep them, three, 
six, or more years, waiting for parishes to become 
vacant or for the posts of schoolmasters ? Is it right 
that we should expend so much in dress, high living, 
useless amusements, and expensive fashions, yet hitherto 
have never thought of any means for spreading the 
gospel ? His proposal to form a missionary association 
was approved by some, but objected to by others, espe 
cially among the higher clergy. He himself advanced 
12,000 dollars for the object, went to Holland on the 
subject, and at length shipped for the Dutch West In- 
dies to engage himself in missionary labour, but he was 
no more heard of. Some feeble attempts were made to 
get up a missionary association afterwards ; but to no 





and especially the situation of the Lutheran 
princes few of whom possessed any territo- 
ries or fortified posts out of Europe, which 
prevented this matter from ever proceeding 
beyond good wishes and consultations. But 
the Reformed, and especially the English 
and the Dutch, whose mercantile adventures 
carried them to the remotest parts of the 
world and who planted extensive colonies 
during this century in Asia, Africa, and 
America, enjoyed the best advantages for 
extending the limits of the Christian church. 
!Nor did these nations wholly neglect this 
duty ; although they are taxed with grasp- 
ing at the wealth of the Indians but ne- 
glecting their souls, and perhaps they did 
not perform so much as they might have 
done. Among the English, by an act of 
parliament in the year 1647, the business 
of propagating Christianity was committed 
to the care of a society composed of men 
of the highest respectability and integrity. 
This society was revived in the reign of 
Charles II. a.d. 1661, and again confirmed 
and invested with extraordinary privileges 
and rights by William III. in the year 
1701 ; and being enriched with the splen- 
did donations of kings, nobles, and private 
individuals, it has continued down to our 
own times. 1 From this noble institution 
great advantages have been derived and 
are still daily derived, by many nations 
ignorant of Christ and especially by those 
in America. By the labours of the Dutch, 
an immense number of people in the island 
of Ceylon, on the coast of Malabar, in the 
island of Formosa, and in other countries 
of Asia, (which the Dutch either conquered 
from the Portuguese or otherwise brought 


purpose during this century. See the authors above 
cited. — Mur. 

1 Kennet, Relation de la Satiete etabhe pour la Pro- 
pagation de VEmngile par le Roy Guillaume III. 
Rotterd. 1708, 12mo. [In 1649 an ordinance was 
passed by the English parliament, for the erection of a 
corporation, by the name of the President and Society 
for the propagation of the Gospel in New-England ; 
and a general collection for its endowment was ordered 
to be made in all the countries, cities, towns, and 
parishes of England and Wales. Notwithstanding very 
considerable opposition to the measure, funds were 
raised in this manner, which enabled the society to 
purchase lands worth from five to six hundred pounds 
a year. On the restoration of Charles II the corpora- 
tion became dead inlaw ; and Colonel Bedingfi^ld, a Ro- 
man Catholic, who had sold to it an estate of 32^ pounds 
per an num, seized upon that estate and refused to re- 
fund the money he had received for it. But in 1661 a 
new charter was granted by the king, and the honour- 
able Robert Boyle brought a suit in chancery against 
Bedingfield and recovered the land. Boyle was ap- 
pointed the first governor of the company, and held the 
office about thirty years. (See Brown’s History of the 
Propagation of Christianity, vol. i. p. 62, &c. and Neal’s 
Hist, of the Puritans , ed. of Toulmin, vol. iv. p. 360, 
&c. but especially the Connecticut Evang. Magazine, 
vol. iv. p. 1, &c.) It was this society which supported 
the various missionary operations in New-England 
during the seventeenth century. Their expenditure 
in the year 1661 amounted to £738 Ss 1 d. — Mur . 


under their power), are said to have re- 
nounced the impious rites of their fathers. 3 
If perhaps some extravagance may be 
found in these narrations, yet it is most 
certain that this nation after it had ob- 
tained a firm establishment in the East 
Indies, adopted at great expense various 
measures well calculated to imbue the na- 
tives with a knowledge of Christian prin- 
ciples. 3 

18. As the interior parts of Africa Proper 
have not yet been accessible to Europeans, 
they still remain wholly destitute of the 
light of Christian truth. But in the mari- 


* See the letters addressed to John Leusden, De Sue - 
cessu Emngelii apud Indos Qnentales, published at 
Utrecht, 1699, 8vo. 

3 See Braun’s La vSritable Religion des Hollandois , j 
p. 71, 267, &c. Amsterd. 1675, 12mo. This work is in 
answer to the malignant tract of Stoup, entitled, La 
Religion des Hollandois, in which he would insinuate 
that the Dutch have no regard for religion whatever. 
[The Dutch conquered Ceylon from the Portuguese 
about the middle of this century, and immediately 
established there the Protestant religion, excluding all 
others from every office. The Portuguese inhabitants, 
and the natives, both Catholics and pagans, in large 
numbers embraced the established faith at least in pre- 
tence. The country was divided into 240 parishes, a 
church was erected and a school established in each. 
Every ten schools had a catechist who was their super- 
intendent. About 15 clergymen were assigned to the 
island. In 1672 Baldieus, one of the Dutch ministers, 
gives account of 30 native churches in the province of 
Jalfnapatnam, in which were about 30,000 attendants 
on worship upon Sundays, and about 16,000 pupils in 
the schools during the week. Near the close of the 
century, Leusden wrote to Dr. Increase Mather of Bos- 
ton, “that in and near the island of Ceylon, the Dutch 
pastors had baptised about 300,000" of the natives. 
(Mather’s Eccles . Hist, of Neva England, book iii. p. 
195, fol. edit.) The Dutch had also translated and 
published in the Cingalese language, considerable por- 
tions of the Bible, besides catechisms, prayers, and 
other Christian books. The Dutch having possessed 
themselves of a large part of the island of Java, opened 
a church in Batavia the capital, in the year 1621. Pur- 
suing much the same plans here as at Ceylon, in the 
year 1721 they could reckon 100,000 Christians in 
Java, and two Dutch, two Portuguese, and one or two 
Malay churches at Batavia. The New Testament in 
Malay was printed at Amsterdam, 1668, at the expense 
of the Dutch East India Company. Soon after estab- 
lishing the gospel in Java, the Dutch sent ministers 
from Batavia to the island of Amboyna; and in 1686, 
it is said, they had converted 30,000 of the natives. 
Here too schools were established and a number of 
ministers stationed, at the expense of the Dutch East 
India Company. In 1634, the Dutch formed a settle- 
ment on the western part of the island Formosa. 
Robert Junius of Delft was sent out by the Dutch 
government to establish Christianity there. He is said 
to have baptised 6000 persons, and to have set up 
schools in which about six hundred young men were 
taught to read. He composed some prayers and trans- 
lated certain psalms into the Formosan language; and 
though his labours were chiefly in the northern parts 
of the island, yet he had planted churches in twenty- 
three towns in the south, and had set pastors over them 
when he returned to Holland In 1661, the gospels of 
Matthew and John were translated into the Formosan 
language by Dan. Gravius, and printed at Amsterdam, 
together with a Catechism. But probably before these 
books reached the island, it was captured by a Chinese 
pirate, and it has since belonged to the Chinese. Be- 
sides the converts in these places, the Dutch made 
many others in Sumatra, Timor, Celebes, Banda, Ter- 
nate, and the neighbouring Molucca Islands. See 
Brown’s Hist, of the Propagation of Christianity, vol 
i. chap. iii. p. 15-28. — Mur. 
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time parts, especially* those where the 
Portuguese have obtained settlements, the 
power of the barbarous superstitions has 
here and there been prostrated, and the 
Romish rites have succeeded in their place. 
Yet the candid even of the Romish com- 
munion do not deny, that the number of 
those in this part of the world who deserve 
the appellation of genuine Christians is but 
small; that the greater part so worship 
Christ, as at the same time to follow the 
abominable superstitions of their fathers ; 
and that even the best of them have many 
defects. What little advances Christianity 
has made in that country are to be ascribed 
almost wholly to the efforts of the Capu- 
chins, who in this century encountered in- 
credible toils and hardships in bringing 
some of the ferocious nations of Africa to 
a knowledge of Christ. They persuaded 
among others the kings of Owerra and 
E~min to admit the truth of Christianity ; 
sad induced the very cruel and heroic 
qu&m of Matamba, Aina Zingha, in 1652 
to &ilow herself and people to be baptized. 1 
For the Roman pontiffs, or rather the society 
at Rome which superintends the propagation 
of Christianity, have judged that African 
missions for various reasons were attended 
with peculiar dangers and difficulties, and 
could not well be performed by any but 
those early accustomed to austere modes of 
living and to the endurance of hardships. 
Nor did the other Romish monks appear to 
envy very much the Capuchins their hard- 
earned glory. 

19. The India of the West or what is 
commonly called America is inhabited by 
innumerable colonists professing the Romish 
religion, Spanish, Portuguese, and French. 2 
But these colonists, especially the Spanish 
i and Portuguese, as appears from the testi- 


i For illustration of these facts, besides Cerri, Etdt 
Present de I'Eglise Romaine, p. 222, &c. see Cavazzi, Re- 
lation Histonque del'Afnque \d' Ethiopie] Oca den tale, 
which Labat published in French, tome iii. p. 433, &c. 
tome iv. p. 28, 354, &c. and nearly the whole work, 
which is chiefly occupied with the history of the mis- 
sions performed by the Capuchins in Africa during the 
last century. [Maclaine finds all these references to- 
tally wrong. Schlegel says: Mosheim meant Father 
Fortunatus Alamandini’s Historical Description of the 
kingdoms of Congo , Matamba, and Angola , in Italian, 
Bologna,1687,fol. whose statements the ItalianCapuchin 
and missionary, Cavazzi de Montecavalio, has copied. 
And these last, Labat actually translated in a free man- 
ner into French, and published in five volumes, 12mo, 
Paris, ^ 1732, under the title. Relation Histonque de 
VMthiopie Occident ale . And this last is the work 
which Mosheim had in his eye, and not that of the same 

Labat, which was also published in five volumes 12mo, 
in 1728, entitled, NouueUe Relation de F Jfnque Occiden- 
tals. — Mur. 

*«,See the authors mentioned by Fabricius, Lux Evan- 
gelii toti orU exorims, cap, xlviii. xlix. p. 759, &c. The 
state of the Romish religion in that part of America 

occupied by Christians, 4s briefly exhibited by Cerri, 

Etdt Present de V Eglise Romaine , p. 245. 


mony of very respectable men belonging 
themselves to the Catholic church, are, 
even the priests not excepted, the lowest 
and most abandoned of all who bear the 
Christian name, and far surpass even the 
pagans in ridiculous rites and flagitious 
conduct. 3 Those of the aboriginal Ameri- 
cans who have been reduced to servitude 
by the Europeans, or who reside in the 
vicinity of Europeans, have received some 
slight knowledge of the Romish religion 
from the Jesuits, Franciscans, and others ; 
but the little knowledge they have received 
is wholly obscured by the barbarity of 
their customs and manners. Those Catholic 
priests of various orders and classes, who 
in modern times have visited the wandering 
tribes of the forests remote from the settle- 
ments of Europeans, have learned by ex- 
perience that the Indians, unless they 
become civilized and cease to roam, are 
absolutely incapable of receiving and re- 
taining on their minds the principles of 
Christianity. 4 And hence, in some pro- 
vinces both of South and North America. 
Indian commonwealths have been founded 
by the Jesuits with great efforts, and 
guarded with laws similar to those of the 
Europeans ; and the access of all Europeans 
to them has nearly been cut off, to prevent 
their being corrupted by European vices, 
while the Jesuits sustain the rank both of 
teachers and of magistrates among them 
But while the Jesuits highly extol the 
merits and zeal of their order in this^ thing, 
others deny their claims, and maintain £hat 
they are more eager after public honours, 
wealth, and power, than the advancement 
of Christianity ; and allege that they 
have collected immense quantities of gold 
from Paraguay which is subject to their 
sole authority and from other countries, 
which they have transmitted to their so- 
ciety in Europe. 5 


3 See in particular, Frezier, Voyage de la Merdu Sud, 
p. 167, 218, 328, 353, 402, 417, 432, 533. 

4 An immense number of facts on this subject are 
found in the letters which the French Jesuits wrote to 
their European friends respecting the success of their 
missions, and which have been published at Paris. 

5 Labat, when asked by Tamburini, the general of the 

order of the Jesuits, what progress Christianity was 
making among the Americans, boldly and frankly said, 
Either none or very little ; that he had not met with 
one adult among those tribes who was truly a Chris- 
tian, that the preachers among them were useful only 
by baptizing occasionally infants who were at the 
point of death. Voyage du P. Labat en Espagne et 
en Italie, tome viii. p. 7 “ Je lui repondis qu’on n’y 

avoit fait jusqu* k present d’autres progrds que de 
baptizer quelques enfans moribonds sans avoir pu con- 
vertir vSritablement aucun adulte.’* He added that to 
make the Americans Christians, they must first be 
made men: — “ Q,u’il en falloit faire des hommes, avant- 
que d*en faire des Chrfetiens.” This resolute Dominican, 
who had been a missionary in the American islands, 
wished to give the father of the Jesuits some salutary 
counsels respecting the immense possessions and wealth 
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20. In the American provinces which the 
British occupied in this century, the cause 
of Christianity was urged with more wis- 
dom and of course with more success, upon 
the stupidity and amazing listlessness of 
the Indians. The glory of commencing 
this most important work is justly claimed 
by those Independents, as they are called, 
who had to forsake their country on account 
of their dissent from the religion estab- 
lished by law. Some families of this sect, 
that they might transmit uncontaminated 
to their children the religious principles they 
had embraced, removed in the year 1620 
from Holland to New-England, and there 
laid the foundation of a new common- 
wealth. 1 As these first adventurers were 

of his sons in the American islands, but the cautious 
old man dexterously avoided the subject — “ Je voulus le 
mettre sur les biens que la Compagnie poss£de aux 
Isles ; il eluda dehcatement cet Article.*’ With no less 
spirit the same Labat checked the supreme pontiff 
himself, Clement XI. who commended the activity of 
the Spaniards and Portuguese in furthering the salva- 
tion of the Americans, but taxed the French with 
negligence in this very important matter the Spa- 
niards and the Portuguese, said Labat, have no cause 
to boast of the success of their labours ; they only in- 
duce the Indians to feign themselves Christians, through 
fear of tortures and death. “ Les Missionaires Espag- 
nols et Portugais n’avoient pas sujet de se vanter des 
pretendues conversions des Indiens, puisqu’il 6toit 
constant qu’ils n'avoient fait que des hypocrites, que la 
crainte de la mort ou des tourmens avoit forcez k rece- 
voir de baptSme, et qui 6toient demeurez apres l’avoir 
refu, aussi idolatres qu’auparavant.” ubi supra, p. 12. 
To this testimony, so very recent and of so high au- 
thority, so many more ancient might be added that it 
' would be difficult to recount them. See also respecting 
the American Jesuits, the Memoir e touchant V Eta- 
bliasement considerable des P&res Jesuites dans les Xndes 
! d' Espagne, which is added to Frezier’s Relation du 
| Voyage de la Mer du Sud, p. 577, &c.; Coreal, Voyages 
1 aux Indes Occidentals, tome ii. p. 67, 43, &c. See also 
Mamachius, Origines et Antiquitates Christiana , tom. 
ii. p. 337, &c. Respecting the Jesuits occupying the 
province of Paraquaria or Paraguay, see Ulloa, Voyage 
d' Arrjrique, tome i. p. 540, &c. and Muratori’s Tract 
published in 1743, in which he pleads their cause 
against their accusers. [A full and very favourable 
history of the Jesuit republic of Paraguay to a.d. 1747, 
with numerous documents and vouchers, may be found 
in the Jesuit Charlevoix’s Histoire du Paraguay, Paris, 
1757, 6 tomes, 12moi also in English, but without the 
documents, London, 1769, 2 vols. 8vo. In 1752, the 
king of Spain having ceded a considerable part of 
this Jesuit republic to the king of Portugal in exchange 
for other territories, the Indians who dreaded the do- 
minion of the Portuguese absolutely refused to be 
transferred, and resisted the commissioners of the two 
governments by force of arms. This revolt of the 
natives was ascribed to the influence of the Jesuits, their 
immediate rulers ; and the enemies of that order seized 
this occasion to effect not only the subversion of this 
their republic, but likewise the overthrow of the order 
itself. The Portuguese government was the first to 
suppress the order ; and to justify their proceeding they 
caused a narrative to be published which was printed 
at the Hague in French, in 1758, 8vo, with the title La 
Republique des Jesuites au Paraguay renversee, in 
which the character of the order is treated with no 
indulgence. From that time onward the order of 
Jesuits and their republic of Paraguay have been gene- 
rally treated with execration. But of late many dis- 
cerning writers, especially among the Protestants, 
defend the cause of the Jesuits and speak very favourably 
of their missionary labours in Paraguay. — Mur. 

1 Neal’s Hist, of the Puritans, vol. ii p. Ill ; Bohm’s 
tfnglische Reforrpati onsh istnrie, book vi. chap. v. p. 8Q7, 


not unsuccessful, they were followed in 
1 629 by very many of those called Puritans 
in England, who were impatient of the evils 
which they suffered from the persecution 
of the bishops, and of the court which fa- 
voured those bishops. 3 But these emigrants 
had at first to encounter so many hardships 
and difficulties in the dreary and unculti- 
vated wilderness, that they could pay but 
little attention to the instruction of the Inr 
dians. More courage and more leisure for 
such enterprises were enjoyed by the new 
Puritan exiles from England, who went to 
America in 1623 [1633], and subsequently, 
Thomas Mayhew, Thomas Shepherd, John 
Eliot, and many others. All these merited 
high praise by their efforts for the salvation 
of the Americans; but none more than 
Eliot, who by translating the holy Scrip- 
tures and other religious books into the 
Indian language, and by collecting and 
suitably instructing no small number of 
Christian converts among the barbarians, 
obtained after his death the honourable title 
of the Apostle of the Indians. 3 These 

&c. [Cotton Mather’s Eccles. Hist, qf New- England, 
book i. chap. ii. &c. ; Prince’s New-England Chrono- 
logy ; Holmes* American Annals, vol. i. and the other 
histories of the first planting of Colonies in New-Eng- 
land. — Mur. 

2 Increase Mather’s History of New-England, p. 126, 
&c. ; Neal’s History of the Puritans, vol. ii. p. 182, &c. 
[Cotton Mather’s Eccles. History cf New-England, 
book i. chap. iv. &c. and the other writers mentioned 
in the preceding note. — Mur. 

3 Hornbeck, De Conversion e Indor. et Gentil. lib. ii. 
cap. xv. p. 260 ; Increase Mather’s Epistola de Successu 
Eoangelii apud Indos Occidentales ad Joh. Leusdenium, 
Utrecht, 1699, 8vo, [published also in English, in Cot- 
ton Mather’s Eccles. History cf New-England, book iii. 
p. 194, &c.] The Rev. John Eliot was bom in Eng- 
land a.d. 1604. After leaving the university he taught 
school a few years, and then removed to New-England 
in 1631, in order to preach the gospel without molesta- 
tion. The church in Boston would have settled him 
as a colleague with Mr. Wilson, but he had promised 
several friends in England that if they removed to 
America he would become their pastor. Accordingly 
on their arrival and settlement in Dorchester, he was 
ordained over them in November, 1632, and served them 
fifty-eight years or till his death in 1690, He early 
turned his attention to the Indians around him, learned 
their language in 1644, and two years after commenced 
a regular weekly lecture to them at Natic. It was in 
this year that the general court of Massachusetts passed 
an act or order to encourage the propagation of the 
gospel among the Indians. Eliot was countenanced 
and aided by the ministers around him, who frequently 
supplied his pulpit iD his absence, and were always 
ready to afford him counsel, and also to aid him occa- 
sionally, so far as their ignorance of the Indian tongue 
would permit, in imparting religious instruction to the 
Indians. He not only preached regular weekly lectures 
at Natic, but likewise occasionally to the Indian con- 
gregations at Concord, Dorchester Mills, Watertown, 
and some other places. In the year 1670, he visited 
twelve towns or villages of Christian Indians under his 
care, in Massachusetts and along the Merrimac ; m all 
of which there were Indian preachers regularly sta- 
tioned, to serve them on Sundays and be their constant 
spiritual guides. At Natic there were two such teachr 
ers, and between forty and fifty communicants. For 
the use of these natives he translated into the Indian 
language, primers, catechisms, the Practice qf Piety, 
Baxter’s Call to the Unconvn ted , several of Mr. Shep- 
herd’s works, and at length the whole Bible, which 
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happy beginnings induced the Parliament 
! and people of England, after a few years, to 
resolve on extending the enterprise by 
public measures and public contributions. 
Hence originated that noble society which 
derives its name from its object, the propa- 
gation of the Gospel, and which in its pro- 
gress having increased in numbers, dignity, 
privileges, and advantages of every kind, 
has gradually enlarged and extended its 
efforts for the salvation of the nations . es- 
tranged from Christ, especially in America. 
Immensely more, as all must admit, remains 
still to be done ; yet any one must be un- 
candid or ignorant of such things, who can 
deny that much has been done and with 
greater success than was to be anticipated. 
We shall hereafter have occasion to speak 
of Pennsylvania, in which people of all 
sects and religions now live intermingled 
and worship God in the manner they see 
fit. The Hollanders began to diffuse the 
knowledge of Christianity with great suc- 
cess in those provinces of Portuguese 
America, which they had conquered under 
the conduct of Maurice prince of Orange ; 1 
but all these prospects were intercepted by 
the Portuguese recovering their lost pos- 

was first published at Cambridge in 1664, and again 
just after his death. He set up schools in his Indian 
villages, introduced a regular form of civil government, 
and to some extent industry and the useful arts ; and 
was the fountain from which the Indian preachers 
under him drew all their knowledge. See Cotton Ma- 
ther's Life of Eliot, in his Eccles. Hist, of New-England, 
book iii. p. 170, &c. ; Connecticut Eoangehcal Maga- 
zine, vol. iii. p 361, 441 ; vol. iv. p. 181, 161. Brown’s 
Hist of the Propag. of Christianity , vol. i. p. 29, &c.— 
The state of Christianity among the Indians of New- 
England in 1687, was thus described by Increase Ma- 
ther in his letter to Leusden: — “ There are six churches 
of baptized Indians in New-England, and eighteen 
assemblies of catechumens professing the name of 
Christ. Of the Indians there are four-and-twenty who 
are preachers of the word of God ; and besides these, 
there are four English ministers who preach the Gos- 
> pel in the Indian tongue.’*— Mur. 

l Hottinger*s Topographia Ecclesiastica , p. 47 ; Ja- 
nisson’s Etdt Prevent des Province? Umes , tome i. p. 
396, &c. He also treats of Surinam and the state of 
religion there, in chap. xiv. p. 407. [According to the 
testimony of Nieuhoff, who resided in Brazil from 1640 
to 1649, there were in 1643 or the year before the revolt 
of the Portuguese, five Protestant churches along the 
coast south of the Recife or Pernambuco? namely, at 
San Antonio, at Cap San Agostinho, at Serinhem, at 
Porto Calvo, and at Rio San Francisco. But these 
churches were not always supplied with ministers, as 
they came out only for limited periods. North of the 
Recife, there was in 1643 one Dutch minister at the 
Island Tamaraca and Fort Orange, another at Rio 
Grande, and two at Parayba. At Recife or Pernam- 
buco and in its vicinity, there were about 400 Protes- 
tants, Dutch, French, and English, and three Dutch 
ministers, besides one who served on board the fleet 
and on inland expeditions, and likewise one French 
and one English minister. In 1646, there were but 
seven Dutch ministers in Brazil. The churches were 
regulated according to the synod of Dort. The minis- 
ter and the churchwardens constituted the church 
session. The deacons visited the sick to provide for 
them. The children were catechized on Sundays, and 
the sacrament was administered four times a year. See 
NieuhofTs Voyages , in Churchil’s Collection , London, 
1730, vol. ii. p. 32. — Mur. 


sessions after the year 1644. Nor did the 
Dutch, so far as I know, expend much 
labour and effort in improving the minds 
of the Indians who inhabited Surinam and 
the adjacent regions. 

21. The opponents of all religion, and 
especially of Christianity, are represented 
by some as more numerous in this century, 
and by others as less so, according to the 
party and the views which they embraced, 
The English complain that from the time 
of Charles II. their nation was contami- 
nated with the grossest of vices and profli- 
gacy, that this state of things gave rise to 
unbridled licentiousness of speculation and 
disputation on religious subjects, and that 
both united produced a multitude of per- 
sons who prostituted their talents and in- 
genuity to extinguish all sense of religion 
and piety. And that these complaints 
were not groundless, appears from the nu- 
merous examples of Englishmen of this 
period, who either declared war against all 
religion or who maintained that the religion 
of nature and reason was alone to be fol- 
lowed ; and likewise from the many excellent 
treatises by which the most solid writers 
of the nation defended the divinity and ex- 
cellence of Christianity against their hostile 
assaults. The strongest evidence however 
is the noble institution of the very learned 
gentleman, Robert Boyle, who by his will in 
1691 bequeathed a splendid portion of his 
estate to religion, the income of which was 
to be annually paid over to acute and elo- 
quent men, who should oppose the progress 
of impiety and demonstrate and confirm 
the truth of natural and revealed religion 
in eight public discourses each year. 2 Down 
to our own times, men of the greatest ta- 
lents and genius have undertaken this 
service, and their discussions or discourses 
have been laid before tbe public to the 
great advantage of all Europe.® 


2 See Ricotier’s Preface to his French translation of 
Clark’s Discourses on the Being and Attributes of God, 
p. xiv. &c. Of Boyle himself and his merits, Edw. 
Budgell has treated very fully in his Memoirs of the 
Lives and Characters of the Illustrious Family of the 
Boyles, London, 1737, 8vo. See the Bibhoth&que Bn - 
tanmque , tome xii. part i. p. 144, &c. [But above all, 
the late learned Dr. Birch’s Life of Boyle, published in 
8vo, in the year 1744 ; and that very valuable collection 
of Lives, the Biographia Bntanmca , Article Boyle, 
Robert, note (ar). See also Article Hobbes, in the same 
collection. — Macl. 

3 A catalogue of these discourses is given in the Bi- 
bliotheque Angloue , tome xv. part ii p. 416, &c. A 
learned and neatly digested summary of ail the dis- 
courses of this nature thus far delivered, was published 
not long since in English by Gilbert Burnet, which the 
French and the Germans have begun to translate into 
their languages. [This abridgment comprehends the 
discourses of Bentley, Kidder, Williams, Gastrell, Har- 
ris, Bradford, Blackball, Stanhope, Clarke, Hancock, 
Whiston, Turner, Butler, Woodward, Derham, Ibbot, 
Leng, J. Clarke, Gurdon, Burnet, Berriman. — Macl. 
[All these discourses were, two years afterwards, pub* 






22. By the English generally Thomas 
Hobbes of Malmesbury is represented as 
the leader and standard-bearer of the impi- 
ous company, who from the accession of 
Charles II. set themselves in opposition to 
God and to things sacred. He was a man 
daring, crafty, acute, and perspicacious, 
but of more genius than erudition or know- 
ledge either sacred or human. 1 He has 
however found some advocates out of Great 
Britain, who maintain that he erred in- 
deed, yet not so culpably as to subvert the 
being of a God and the worship of him. 2 
Those who shall read attentively the books 
he has left, must admit that if he was not 
himself destitute of all regard for God and 
religion, it is manifest his principles natu- 
rally lead to an utter disregard for all 
things sacred; and his writings betray not 
obscurely a mind most unfriendly to Christ 
and to the Christian religion. It is said 
however that in his old age he became more 
rational, and* publicly condemned the sen- 
timents he had formerly published; 3 but 


lished, without abridgment, under the title of, The 
Boyle Lectures , a Defence of Natural and. Revealed 
Religion, being the Sermons at the Boyle Lecture from 
1691 to 1732, Lond. 1739, 3 vols. folio. A list of all 
the works which have been published in connexion 
with this Lecture down to the year 1822, may be seen 
in Lowndes* British Librarian, col. 838—840. The 
latest senes which has been published is not unworthy 
of its predecessors ; I allude to Maurice's Religions cf 
the World and their Relations to Christianity, London, 
1847, 8 vo. — R. 

1 See Bayle’s Dictionnaire, tomeii. p. 478; Wood’s 
Athence Oxonienses, vol. ii. p. 461, of the late edition. 
[Add Brucker’s Historia Cnt. Philos. Appendix, Leipsic, 
1767, 4to, p. 880, &c. where his life and character are 
described with impartiality and accuracy. In Crom- 
well's time he was a zealous adherent of the royalist 
party, and a defender of their rights with servile sub- 
mission. Yet he lost the favour of the court and died 
in 1679, in his 91st year, a private country gentleman. 
Two of his works, namely, De Cwe, Paris, 1642, 4to, 
and his Leviathan , 1651, folio, are most worthy of no- 
tice. In them he recommends monarchic despotism, 
represents the human soul as material and mortal, dis- 
cards all natural distinction between moral actions, 
and makes morality depend wholly on the enactments 
of monarchs. — Schl. [The whole of the moral and 
political works of Hobbes, with a life of the author 
prefixed, were elegantly printed, probably under the 
eye of Warburton, London, 1750, folio. See Henke, 
Kirchengeschichte, vol. iv. p. 399, note — Mur [A fuller 
edition containing both the Latin and English works 
of Hobbes, has been just completed by Sir Wm. Moles- 
worth, Bart, in 14 vols. 8vo, London, 1839 — 43. The 
student will see a full exposition of Hobbes’ peculiar 
views in Hallam’s Introduction to the Literature of Eu- 
rope, vol. iii. p. 269, &c. where there is an entire section 
on The Metaphysical Philosophy of Hobbes . See also 
Tennemann’s Manual of the History of Philosophy , 
Johnson’s translation, Oxford, 1832, p. 305, &c. — R. 

a In defence of Hobbes appeared, besides others, 
Gundling, Observ. Selectee, tom. i. n. ii. p. 30, and in 
the Gundlmgiana, par. xiv. p. 304. Add Arnold, 
Kirchen-und Ketzerhistorie, part ii. book xvii. chap, 
xvi. sec. xxv. p 1082, &c. Against these appeared 
Buddeus, Theses de Atheismo et Superstitione, cap. i. 
p. 187, &c. 

s This rests on the authority of Wood, who states in 
his Athence Oxon. vol. ii p. 646, that Hobbes wrote an 
Apology for himself and his writings, in which he pro- 
fesses never to have embraced the opinions he proposed 
In his Leviathan, but to have brought them forward 


whether he was sincere in this is uncertain. 
With more truth it may be said of John 
Wilmot, earl of Rochester, who attacked 
God and religion with even more fury than 
Hobbes, that he became a penitent. He 
was a man of great discernment and bril- 
liancy of genius but of astonishing levity; and 
while his bodily powers were subservient to 
his will, he was libidinous and debauched. 4 
Yet it was his happy lot in the last years 
of his short life, through the admonition 
especially of Gilbert Burnet, to betake 
himself to the mercy of God and Jesus 
Christ, and he met death religiously, a.d. 
1680, penitently lamenting and detesting 
his former wickedness. 5 In this list may 
be placed Anthony Ashley Cooper, earl of 
Shaftesbury, who died of a consumption at 
Naples, a.d. 1703; not that he was an 
open enemy of Christianity, but his pungent 
wit, the elegance of his style, and the charms 
of his genius, rendered him the more dan- 
gerous foe to religion in proportion to the 
concealment he practised. Several of his 
works are extant and have been often pub- 
lished ; all exquisitely fine, from the native 
charms of his diction and thoughts, yet 
exceedingly dangerous to young and inex- 
perienced minds. 6 Unpolished and dulj 


! merely to try his ingenuity ; that after writing the hook 
he never defended those opinions either publicly or 
privately, but submitted them to the judgment of the 
church ; that those positions of his book in particular 
which seemed to militate against the received notions 
of God and religion were published not as true and 
incontrovertible, but only as plausible and for the pur- 
pose of drawing forth the judgment of theologians 
concerning them. Wood does not tell us in what year 
this Apology appeared, which is evidence that he had 
not been able to examine the book. Neither does he 
state whether Hobbes was alive or dead when it was 
published. But its being placed in the list of Hobbes’ 
writings posterior to 1682, leads to the conjecture that 
it was published after his death, for he died in 1672. It 
does not therefore yet appear what we are to think of 
this change of opinion in Hobbes. I can believe that 
such an Apology for Hobbes exists ; but perhaps it was 
drawn up by one of his friends to shield his reputation 
after he was dead. Yet if it was written and published 
by himself, it can afford but little support to those who 
would defend his character. For the method Hobbes 
takes to excuse himself is that in which all try to clear 
themselves when they have incurred odium and indig 
nation by advancing corrupt and pernicious opinions, 
and yet wish to live quietly though continuing to be 
just what they were before. 

4 See an account of his life and writings in Wood’s 
; Athence Oxon . vol. ii. p. 651. On his poetic talents, 

Voltaire treats, Melange de Litterature et de Philoso- 
phic, chap, xxxiv in his Works, tome iv. p. 303. 

5 This scene is described by Bishop Burnet in a 
special tract entitled. Some Passages of the Lfe and 
Death of John Earl of Rochester, written at his desire on 
his Deathbed , by Gilbert Burnet, D.D. It is extant also 
in German, French, and Latin. 

6 His works were first published collectively, Lon- 
don, 1711, in three vols. 8vo, and often subsequently. 
They are called Characteristics [of Men, Manners, and 
Opinions], from the title of the greater part of them 
See Le Clerc, Bibliotheque Choisie , tome xxiii. Some 
notes of Leibnitz upon them were published by Peter 
des Maizeaux, Recueil des dioeises Pieces sur la Philoso- 
phie, tome ii. p. 245. There are some who maintain 
that this otherwise great and illustrious man has been 





as compared with these, was John To- 
land, an Irishman, who at the close of 
this century was not ashamed to disgrace 
himself and his country by several tracts 
reproachful to Christianity. But as those 
who pamper the vicious propensities of 
men seldom lack admirers, so this man 
who was not destitute of learning, though 
vainglorious and of abandoned morals, was 
thought something of by the undiscerning. 1 
The other Englishmen of less notoriety 
belonging to this class need not be enu- 
merated; yet if any one is disposed, he 
may add to the list Edward Henry [Her- 
bert, baron] of Cherbury, a nobleman and 
philosopher, who if he did not deny the 
divinity of the Christian religion, yet main- 
tained that the knowledge of it was not 
necessary to salvation ; 2 and Charles Blount, 
the author of the Oracles of Reason, who 
committed suicide in 1093. 3 


rashly accused by clergymen of contemning religion. I 
wish they could clearly prove that it is so. But if I do 
not wholly mistake, whoever shall read but a moderate 
portion of his writings or only his noted Letter on 
Enthusiasm, which in French bears the title Essai nur 
la Ratllene, will readily talL in with the judgment which 
; Bishop Berkley passes upon him in his A let phi on or the 
| Minute Philosopher, vol 1 . dial iii. p. 200, &c. This 
very ingenious man employs ridicule when seeming to 
speak the most gravely on sacred subjects ; and divests 
the arguments, derived ironi the sacred Scriptures in 
support of a devout and virtuous life, of all their power 
and influence ; nay, by recommending an indescribable 
and sublime kind of virtue far above the conceptions of 
common people, and which rests satisfied with itself, he 
appears to extinguish all zeal for the pursuit of virtue 
in the minds of common people. 

1 In my younger years I treated largely of this man 
in a Commentate o de Vita et Scnptit t-jus, prefixed to a 
Confutation of his insidious book entitled Nasarenm. 
The deficiencies, if any occur in that Commentatio, may 
be supplied from the Life of Poland prefixed to his 
Posthumous Works published at London, 1726, 2 vols. 
8vo. The author of that Life is Peter des Maizeaux, 
well known for various literary labours. 

* Lord Herbert is sufficiently known to the learned 
by his bools De Causis Enorum, and other writings, 
but especially by his work De Rehgione Gentihum. 
And not less known are the confutations of the senti- 
ments he advances in these books, written by Musseus, 
Kortholt, and other celebrated divines. He is com- 
monly considered the father of the family of Naturalists 
[or Deists]. See Arnold’s Kirchen-nnd Keizer, hi stone, 
par. ii. book xviii. cap. xvi. p. 1083, &c. [Cherbury is 
properly the founder of the modern religious indiffe- 
rentism. If we may believe him, the divine origin of 
Christianity cannot be proved but only be rendered very 
probable. The whole of religion, according to him, 
consists in five articles : I. There is a God. II. He is 
to be worshipped. III. And this by the practice of 
virtue. IV. Repentance and reformation will procure 
us pardon from God. V. After this life the virtuous 
will be rewarded and the vicious punished.— Schl. [See 
more of him in Hallam’s Introd. to the Literature of 
Europe » vol. iii. p. 132, and from p. 155, &c. and in 
Tennemann’s Manual , p. 30 9.-/2. 

3 See Chanffepie's Nouveau Dictionnaire Historique 
et Crit . tome i. par. ii. p. 328. He however omits his 
tragical death from a regard undoubtedly to the feelings 
of the illustrious family of Blounts, still living in Eng- 
land. [Concerning all the English deists mentioned in 
this section, their works, their opinions, and the confu- 
tation of them, see Leland’s View of the principal 
Deistical Writers that have appeared in England in the 
last and present Cerctwry, with. Observations, &c. first 
published in 1754, and since often, in 2 vols. 8vo. — 
Mur „ 

JU 


23. In Prance, adjacent to England. 
Julius Caesar Yanini, an Italian, author oi 
the Amphitheatre of Providence and of 
Dialogues concerning Nature, was publiclv 
burned at Toulouse in 1629 [161 9J, as a 
perverse enemy of God and of all religion. 
But some respectable and learned writers 
think that he fell a victim to personal 
resentment, and that he neither wrote nor 
lived and acted so stupidly and impiously, 
as to be justly chargeable with contemning 
God. 4 But the character of Cosmo R.sg . 
gieri, a Florentine and a profligate, who 
died at Paris in 1615, no honest man will 
readily undertake to defend. For when 
about to die, he boldly declared that he 
regarded all that we are taught respecting 
a supreme Deity and evil spirits as idle 
tales. 5 Whether justice or injustice was 
done to Casimir Leszynsky, a Polish knight 
who was punished capitally at Warsaw in 
1689 for denying a God and divine provi- 
dence, cannot easily be detefmined without 
inspection of the record of his trial.® In 
Germany, a senseless and frantic man, 
Matthew Knutzen of Holstein, wished to 
establish a new sect of the Conscientiaries, 
that is, of persons who disregarding God 
followed only the dictates of conscience or 
right reason; but he was easily checked 
and compelled to abandon his mad pro- 
ject. 7 

24. Benedict de Spinoza, a Portuguese 
Jew who died at the Hague in 1677, is 
accounted the first and the most acute of 


4 See the compilations of Buddens concerning him 
in his Theses de Athexsmo et Supers tit' one, cap. i. p. 
1 20, &c. The author of the Apology for Vanrm, which 
was published in Holland, 1712, 8vo, was Arp, a lawyer 
of extensive learning, who promised a new and much 
enlarged edition of this little book in his Fence JEdi- 
vales stu Scnptorum suorum Histona , par. i. sec. xl. p. 

' 28, Ac. His coadjutor in vindicating the character ot 
Vanini was Hei&ter, Apologia pro Medicis , sec. xviii. p 
93, Ac. [Vanini was a physician and a wild, enthusi- 
astic naturalist. He travelled in England, the Nether- 
lands, Germany, France, and Switzerland, professed 
himself a Catholic, but he advanced particularly in lib- 
last book, his Dialogues , such mystical and deistic opi- 
nions concerning God, whom he seemed to confound 
with nature, that he was burned as a heretic at Tou 
louse, a d. 1619. See Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. sett 
der Reformat . vol. v. p. 646, &c.; Brucker, Hist. Crit . 
Philos, tom. v. p. 670 ; tom. vi. p. 922 ; Chauffepie’.-. 
Dictionnaire, art. Vanini , and Sthudlin’s Beyti age zur 
Plulos. u. Gesch. vol. i. p. 147.— Mur. [Consult also 
Hallam, ubi supra, vol. iii. p. 129, &c. who calls him 
Lucilio Vanini. — R. 

s Bayle’s Dictionnaire, tome iii. p. 2526. [According 
to Bayle, he was a great astrologer and soothsayer and 
openly vicious. — Mur . 

6 See Arnold’s Kirclien-und Ketzerhxstorie, part ii. 
hook xvii. chap xvi. sec. xiv. p. 1074. The records of 
the trial of Leszynsky were formerly kept in the very 
rich library of Zuch. Conr. Uffenbach ; but where they 
are since removed to, I do not know. [Yet from what 
Arnold has brought forward, it is more probable that he 
was innocent than that he was guilty. — Schl. 

1 See Moller’s Cimbna Literutu, tom. i. p. 304. 
&c.; _and his Isagoge ad liistoi lam Chersonet . Cvmbr. 
par. ii. cap. vi. sec. viii. p. 164, Ac.; La Croze, jbntre* 
ticns sw divers Sujets d' Rutovre, p. 400, 
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all those in this century who transformed 
the Author of all things into a substance 
manacled by the eternal laws of necessity 
and fate. He indeed personally led a more 
discreet and commendable life than an 
immense number of Christians and others 
do, who have never suffered a doubt to enter 
their minds respecting God and the duties 
men owe to him; neither did he seek to 
seduce others into a contempt for the 
Supreme Being or into corrupt morals . 1 
But in his books, especially those published 
after his death, it is manifestly his aim to 
prove that the whole universe and God 
himself are precisely one and the same 
thing ; and that whatever takes place arises 
out of the eternal and immutable laws of 
that nature which necessarily existed and 
was active from all eternity. And if these 
things were so, it would follow that every 
individual is himself God and cannot pos- 
sibly commit sin . 2 Beyond all controversy 
it was the Cartesian philosophy to which he 


l His life accurately written by Colerus, was pub- 
lished at the Hague in the year 170G, 8vc. Yet a more 
full and circumstantial life of him was composed by 
Lenglet du Fresnoy, and prefixed to Boulainvilliers’ 
Exposition of the Doctrines of Spinoza , published at 
Brussels or rather at Amsterdam, 1731, 12mo. Add 
Bayle. Dictionnaire, tome iii. p. 2631. [He was born 
it Amsterdam in 1632, where his father, a Portuguese 
Jew, then resided as a trader. Educated among Jews, 
he e&rly manifested talent and also a propensity to- 
wards infidelity. He became a great admirer of Carte- 
dan principles, and associated with men of education 
and philosophers. He was by trade a glass-grinder, and 
much famed for all kinds of optical glasses. His most 
noted works were, his Tractatus Theologico-Pohticus, 
Hamburg (Amsterdam), 1670, 4to, and Ethica or dine 
Geometrico Demonstrata , published soon after his 
leath, 1677, 4to. His style is dry, argumentative, and 
rather obscure. Towards the close of the 18th century 
,ome of the German theologians began to admire his 
writings ; and at this time (1831) it is said that a large 
number of the most pious divines of Germany are Spi- 
uozists in philosophy. — M ur. 

* A pretty long list of those who have confuted Spi- 
noza is given by Fabricius, Biblioth. Greera, lib. v. par. 
iii p. 119, &e. and by Jenichen, Historia Spmozismi 
Lehnhofiani , p. 58—72. His real opinions concerning 
God must be learned from his Ethics which was pub- 
lished after his death, and not from his Tractatus 
Theologico - Politicus which he published in his lifetime. 
For in the latter, he argues just as if he believed in an 
iternal deity distinct from nature and matter, who had 
caused a system of religion to be promulgated for 
imbuing men’s minds with benevolence and equity, and 
had confirmed it by events, marvellous indeed but not 
supernatural. But in his Ethics he more clearly ex- 
plains his views, and labours to prove that nature itself 
is God by its inherent powers necessarily producing 
movements. And this aids the confutation of those 
who contend that Spinoza was not so bad a man as he 
is generally represented, and who adduce their proofs 
from his Tractatus Theologico- Politicus. Whether he 
gradually proceeded from bad to worse, or whether he 
cautiously concealed his real sentiments while he lived, 
from prudential reasons, it is difficult to say. This 
however is attested by the most credible witnesses, that 
so long as he was alive he did not publicly influence 
any one to think lightly of God and his worship; and 
he always expressed himself seriously and piously when 
the conversation turned upon such subjects. See Mai- 
zeaux. Vie de M. de S. Evi emond, p. 118, &c. tome i of 
the works of the latter. This may also be easily 
gathered from his Letters, which are extant among his 
Posthumous Works, 


entirely resigned himself that led Spinoza 
into these opinions. For having adopted 
the common maxim of all philosophers, that 
all things which truly exist (all realities), 
exist superlatively in God; and then as- 
suming as indubitable that opinion of Bes 
Cartes that there are only two realities, 
thought and extension, the one peculiar to 
minds and the other to matter, it was natu- 
ral and even necessary that he should 
ascribe to God both these realities, extension 
and thought, without limitation or modifi- 
cation. 'And this done, it was unavoidable 
for him to confound God and the universe 
as being one and the same nature, and to 
maintain that there is only one real sub- 
stance from which all others originate and 
to which all return. Moreover Spinoza’s 
system of doctrine, as even his friends will 
admit, was by no means such as to captivate 
by its lucidness and the clearness of its 
evidence. For they tell us that it is to be 
comprehended by a kind of feeling rather 
than by the understanding, and that even 
the greatest geniuses are in danger of mis 
understanding it . 3 Among the disciples ot 
Spinoza (who choose to be called Panthe- 
ists , 4 from the principal doctrine they 


s Bayle, who, no one will say, was naturally obtuse 
and dull of apprehension, is charged by the followers ot 
Spinoza with not having well understood the sentiments 
of their master, and therefore with not having solidly 
refuted them. See his Dictionnaire , tome iii. p. 1641, 
note. Meier bitterly complains in his Preface to the 
Posthumous Works of Spinoza , p. 21, &c. that there was 
a general misapprehension of the views of this extraor- 
dinary man, whose opinions all harmonised with the 
Christian religion. Boulainvilliers also, the expositor 
of Spinoza, declares in the preface to a hook soon to be 
mentioned, p. 153, that all his opposers had either 
maliciously perverted his meaning or misunderstood it. 

« Les refutations de Spinoza m’ont induit 5. juger, ou que 
leurs Auteurs n’avoient pas vouiu mettre la doctrine, 
qu'ils combattent, dans une evidence suffisante, ou 
qu’ils l’avoient mal entendue." If this system of doc- 
trine is so difficult, so far above common comprehen- 
sion that even men of the greatest and most acute 
minds may easily mistake in stating it, what conclusion 
shall we make but that the greater part of the Spino- 
zists (who are said to be very numerous all over 
Europe), have adopted it, not so much from any natural 
superiority of their genius as from the hope of indulging 
their lusts with impunity? For no rational and well- 
informed man will believe that in so great a multitude 
of persons, many of whom never once thought of im- 
proving their intellectual powers, all can see through 
that which puzzles the most perspicacious. [See also 
Hallam, Introd. to the Literature of Europe , vol. iv. p. 
155, 243, 263 ; and Tennemann’s Manual , &c. p. 322, 
&c. containing full references to the several works 
which have appeared on Spinoza and his doctrines. — R. 

4 To relieve his poverty and satisfy his hunger, John 
Toland composed and published at Cosmopolis (.Lon- 
don), in 1720, 8vo, an infamous and corrupting book 
entitled Pantheuticon, in which he exhibits the Foi- 
mula celebrandte Societatis Socraticee seu Pantheistic ce , 
that is, the mode of conducting meetings among the 
Pantheists whom he represents as scattered every- 
where, and the morals of this faction are here graphi- 
cally depicted. In this hook— than which none can 
be more pernicious to honest but unguarded minds 
—the President and the members of the society of 
Pantheists confer with each other He earnestly re- 
commends to his associates and fellows attention to 
truth, liberty, and health, and dissuades them front 
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embrace rather than bear the name of their 
master), the first rank was held by Lewis 
Meier, a physician and a familiar friend of 
Spinoza, 1 also one Lucas, 2 the count Bou- 
lainvilliers, 5 and some others. 


superstition, that is religion ; and sometimes he reads 
to the brethren select passages from Cicero and Seneca, 
in which there is something favourable to irreligion 
i They solemnly promise that they will obey his injunc- 
tions. Sometimes the whole company becomes so 
animated that they simultaneously raise their voices, 
and sing merrily some verses from the ancient Latin 
poets suited to their morals and principles. See Mai- 
zeaux, Life qf John Toland, p. 77 ; Bibhoth&pue An - 
gloise, tome viii. par. ii. p. 285. If the Pantheists are 
such as they are here represented, it is not for wise men 
to dispute with them, but for good magistrates to see 
to it that such impudent geniuses do not creep into so- 
ciety and seduce the minds of citizens from their duty. 

1 Spinoza employed this Meier as an interpreter to 
translate into Latin what he wrote in Dutch. Meier 
also attended his dying master and in vain attempted 
to heal his disease. And he moreover published the 
Posthumous Works of Spinoza with a Preface, in which 
he endeavours without success to demonstrate that 
Spinoza’s doctrine contains nothing at variance with 
Christianity. He was also the author of the well-known 
book entitled Philqsophia Scripturce Inter pres, Eleu- 
theropoli, 16G6, 4to, in which the dignity and authority 
of the sacred books are subjected entirely to the deci- 
sions of philosophy. 

* Lucas was a physician at the Hague noted for his 
panaceas and for the obliquity of his morals. This 
flagitious man left a Life of Spinoza from which Du 
Fresnoy drew the additions that he made to the Life of 
Spmoza composed by Colerus. There is also in circu- 
lation and sold at a high price to those who can relish 
such writings, his Marrow of Spinoza’s doctrine, 
U Esprit de Spmoia. Compared with this, what Spinoza 
himself wrote will appear quite tolerable and religious, 
so greatly has the wretched writer overleaped the 
bounds of all modesty, discretion, and good sense. 

8 This man of a prolific but singular and unchastened 
genius, well known by his various works relating to the 
political history of Prance, by his Life or rather fable of 
Mohammed, by his misfortunes, and by other things, 
was so inconsistent with himself as to allow to both 
superstition and Atheism nearly an equal place in his 
ill-arranged mind. For while he believed that there 
was no God but nature or the universe, he still had no 
hesitation to record Mohammed as one whom God 
raised up to instruct mankind ; and he believed that the 
future fortunes of individuals and of nations might be 
learned from the stars. This man, from his great 
solicitude for the public good, was much troubled that 
the excellent doctrines of Spinoza were misunderstood 
by almost everybody; and therefore he voluntarily 
assumed the task of expounding and stating them in a 
plain and lucid manner, suited to the comprehension of 
ordinary minds. His attempt succeeded ; but it pro- 
duced only this effect, that all now perceived more 
clearly than before that Bayle, and the others who re- 
garded the opinions of Spinoza as irrational in them- 
selves and subversive of all religion and virtue, did not 
mistake them. His work merited eternal oblivion. But 
Du Fresnoy brought it before the public ; and that it 
might be bought and read with less suspicion he gave 
it the false title of a Confutation of Spinoza's Doctrine, 
and added some tracts really deserving that character, 
together with a Life of Spinoza. The whole title of 
this dangerous book is this : Refutation des Erreurs de 
Bdnid. de Spinosa, par M. de Fenelon , Archevdque de 
Cambray, par le P. Lami, Benedictin, et par M. le 
Comte de Boulamvilliers, avec la Vie de Spinosa, ecrite 
par M. Jean Colerus , augmentee de beaucoup de parti - 
mlaritez tiroes d'une Vie manmcrite de ce Philosophe, 
faite parun de see Amis. (This was Lucas of whom 
we spoke before.) A Bruxelles, ches Francois Foppens, 
1731, 12mo. Thus the wolf was penned among the 
sheep. Boulainvilliers’ exposition and defence of Spi- 
noza’s doctrine, which to deceive people is called a 
Refutation, constitutes the greatest part of the book ; 
nor is it placed last, as in the titlepage, but occupies the 
foreground. The book also contains more than the 


25. How muck and kow happily all 
branckes of literature and the arts and 
sciences, as well tkose wkick belong to 
the province of reason and the intellect 
as tkose wkick belong to Ike empire of 
invention, memory, and the imagination, 
were cultivated and advanced through- 
out Christendom in this century, appears 
from innumerable proofs which need not 
here be detailed. The minds of men 
already awake were farther excited near 
the beginning of this century, and they were 
sagaciously shown the path they should 
pursue by that very great man, Francis 
Bacon Lord Yerulam, the Apollo of the 
English; and particularly in his books 
On the Dignity and the Advances of the 
Sciences , and his New Organ of the Sci- 
ences (De Dignitate et Augmentis Scientia - 
rum and Novum Organum Scientiarum ). 4 
It would be vain indeed to expect that 
mankind who are beset with a thousand 
obstructions to their seeing things nakedly 
and as they really are, should do all that he 
requires of the cultivators of science and 
literature ; for this extraordinary man was 
sometimes borne away by his vast and in- 
tuitive genius, and required of men not 
what they are able to do but what he could 
wish might be done. Yet it would be in- 
justice to deny that a great part of the 
advances which the Europeans made in every 
species of knowledge in this century is 
ascribable to his counsels and admonitions ; 
and especially that those who had treated 
of physical and philosophical subjects almost 
like blind men, by his assistance began 
gradually to open their eyes and to philoso- 
phise in a wiser manner. And through his 
influence it was, I apprehend, that while 
most people in the preceding age supposed 
all human knowledge was carried to its 
perfection by the study of the Greek and 
Latin classics, and by an acquaintance with 
the liberal and elegant arts, many gradually 
ceased to think so and saw that there were 
more wholesome aliments for the mind of a 
wise man. 

26. That the mathematical, physical, and 

title specifies. For the motley collection is closed by a 
work of Isaac Orobio, a Jewish philosopher and physi- 
cian (who held not the lowest place among the friends 
and disciples of Spinoza), entitled Certamen Philoso- 
phicum Propugnatoe Veritatis Divines ac Naturalis 
adversus Jo. Bredenburgii principia. This work was 
printed at Amsterdam, 1703, 8vo. 

4 See his life prefixed to the late edition of his entire 
works, Lond. 1740, fol. and the extracts from it in the 
Bibliofhkque Britannique, tome xv. par. i. p. 128, &c. ; 
Mallet’s Vie de Francois Bacon , Amsterd. 1742, 8vo, 
where, see especially his efforts to introduce a better 
mode of philosophising, p. 6, 12, 50, 102, &c.; add Vol- 
taire’s Melange de Litterature et de Fhilosophie, chap, 
xiv. p. 125, &c. [and especially Hallam’s Introduction 
to the Literature qf Europe, vol. iii. sec. ii. On the 
Philosophy qf Lord Bacon, p. 166, &C.—R. 




I astronomical sciences in particular were 
carried to so great perfection among most 
of the nations of Europe, that those who 
lived before this period were comparatively 
but children in these sciences, is most mani- 
fest. In Italy Galileo Galilei, supported 
by the grand dukes of Tuscany, led the 
! way; 1 and there followed among the French 
Rene des Cartes, Peter Gassendi, and in- 
numerable others ; among the Danes Tycho 
Brahe; among the English, besides others 
of less fame, Robert Boyle and Isaac 
Newton ; among the Germans John Kepler, 

' John Hevelius, Godfr. Wm. Leibnitz ; and 
I among the Swiss the Bernoulli. 2 To these 
men of the first order so many others eagerly 
j oined themselves that there was no nation 
of Europe, except those which had not yet 
become civilized, which could not boast 
itself of some excellent and renowned geo- 
metrician, natural philosopher, or astrono- 
j mer. Their ardour was stimulated not only 
by the grand dukes of Tuscany, those here- 
ditary patrons of all learning and especially 
of these branches, but also by the very 
powerful monarchs of France and Great 
Britain, Charles II. and Louis XIV. The 
former established in London, as the latter 
did in Paris, an academy or society of 
learned and inquisitive men, guarded against 
the contempt of the vulgar and the insidious 
influences of sloth by very ample honours 
and rewards ; whose business it was to exa- 
mine nature most critically, and to cultivate 
all those arts by which the human mind is 
rendered acute in discerning the truth, and 
in promoting the convenience and comfort 
of mankind. 3 This advance of learning has 
been exceedingly useful, not only to civil 
society but also to the Christian church. 
For by it the dominion of superstition, than 
which nothing can be more injurious to 
true religion or more dangerous to the safety 
of the state, has been greatly narrowed ; 
the strongest bulwarks have been erected 


against fictitious prodigies, by which people 
were formerly greatly affrighted, and the 
boundless perfections of the Supreme Being, 
especially his wisdom and power, have been 
most solidly demonstrated from the cha- 
racter and structure both of the universe at 
large and of its individual parts. 

27. Much darkness was removed from the 
minds of Christians by the knowledge of 
history and especially of early church his- 
tory, which men of deep research in many 
places acquired and disseminated. For the 
origin and causes of a great number of 
opinions which antiquity and custom had 
rendered as it were sacred, being now his- 
torically exposed, numerous errors which 
before had occupied and enslaved men’s 
minds of course lost their authority, light 
and peace arose upon many minds, and 
the lives of many were rendered more 
blameless and happy. This better know- 
ledge of history likewise restored very many 
persons to a fair reputation whom the igno- 
rance or the malice of former ages had 
branded with the name of heretics ; and this 
served to protect many pious and good men 
from being misled by the malignant and 
the ill-informed. History also showed that 
various religious disputes, which formerly 
embroiled nations and involved them in 
bloodshed, rebellion, and crimes, arose from 
very trivial causes, from the ambiguity of 
terms, from ignorance, superstition, envy 
and emulation, or from the love of pre- 
eminence. It traced back many rites and 
ceremonies which were once regarded as of 
divine origin to polluted sources, to the 
customs of barbarous nations, to a disposi- 
tion to practice imposition, to the irrational 
fancies of half-educated men, and to a 
foolish desire of imitating others. It taught 
that the rulers of the church by base arts 
had possessed themselves of no small share 
of the civil power ; and by binding kings 
with religious terrors, had divested them of 
their wealth. It evinced that the ecclesias- 
tical councils, whose decrees were once 
regarded as divine oracles, were often con- 
ventions of very ignorant men, nay some- 
times of arrant knaves. Several other things 
of the like nature might be mentioned. 
How salutary all this must have been to 
the cause of Christianity, how much gen- 
tleness towards those of different senti- 
ments, how much caution and prudence in 
deciding upon the opinions of others, how 
much relief to the innocent and the good 
against the ill-disposed grew out of it, and 
how many pernicious artifices, frauds, and 
errors it has banished from human society, 
we may learn from our own daily experience 
of our happy condition. 


1 See Heumann’s Acta Philosophorum, written in 
German, part xiv. p. 261 ; part xv. p. 467 ; part xvii. 
p. 803. 

2 See most of these eminent men noticed in chapter 
viii. vol. iv. of Hallam, ubi supra . — R . 

3 A History of the Royal Society of London was 
published by Thomas Spratt, London, 1722, 4to. See 
Biblioiheque Angloise, tome xi. part i. p. 1, &c. [A 
much more interesting and ample history of this re- 
spectable society has lately been composed and pub- 
lished by Dr. Birch, its learned secretary.— Macl.'] A 
History of the Parisian Academy of Sciences has been 
published by Fontenelle. A comparison between the 
two academies is made by Voltaire, Melange de Litte- 
rature et de Philosophies chap xxvi. in CEuvres , tome iv. 
p. 317. [Of the origin of these two national societies, see 
also Hallam, ubi supi a, vol. iv. p. 562, &c. A more 
recent account of the Royal Society and of its contribu- 
tions to science, has been compiled by Dr. Thos. Thom- 
son, professor of chemistry in the IJniv. of Glasgow, 
entitled History qf the Royal Society from its Institution 
to the end of the Eighteenth Century , Lond. 1812, 4to, 
and one more recent by C. R. "Weld, Lond. 1848 •— R. 
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1 28. Those Christians who gave attention 

1 to Hebrew and Greek literature and to the 
! languages and antiquities of the eastern 
! nations (and very many prosecuted these 
studies with great success), threw much 
light on numerous passages of the holy 
Scriptures which were before either dark 
and obscure, or misunderstood and errone- 
ously adduced in support of opinions rashly 
taken up, nay made to teach error and 
false doctrine. And the consequence was, 
that the patrons of many vulgar errors and 
groundless opinions were deprived of the 
■ best part of their armour. Nor will the 
; wise and the good maintain that there was 
; no advantage to religion from the labours of 
! those who either kept Latin eloquence from 
[becoming extinct, or in imitation of the 
j French laboured to polish and improve the 
[vernacular languages of their respective 
| nations. For it is of great importance to 
[the welfare and progress of the Christian 
| community, that it should not lack men 
i who are able to write and to speak proper- 
ty, fluently, and elegantly on all religious 
subjects, so that they may bring the igno- 
rant and those opposed to religion to listen 
with pleasure to what they ought to learn, 
and readily to comprehend what they ought 
to know. 

29. The moral doctrines inculcated by 
Christ and his apostles received a better 
form and more support against various 
abuses and perversions, after the law of 
nature or of right reason had been more 
critically investigated and better explained. 
The incomparable Hugo Grotius [or De 
Groot] stood forth a guide to others in this 
department, by his work On the Rights of 
War and Peace {De Jure Belli et Pads'); 
and the excellence and importance of the 
subject induced a number of the best geni- 
uses to follow him with alacrity. 1 How 
much aid the labours of these men afforded 
to all those who afterwards treated of the 
life and duties of a Christian, will be mani- 
fest to any one who shall take the trouble 
to compare the treatises on this subject 
composed after their times, with those 
*which were previously in estimation. It 
is certain that the boundaries of Christian 
and natural morality were more accurately 
determined ; some Christian duties, the na- 
ture of which was not well understood by 
the ancients, were more clearly defined; 
the great superiority of the divine laws to 
the dictates of mere reason was more lu- 


1 See Glafey’s History of the Law of Nature, written 

in German, and prefixed to a Bibliotheca Juris Naturae 
et Gentium, Lips. 1739, 4to [See a full account of this 
work and of the opinions of Grotius in Hall&m’s Intro . 
to the Literature of Europe, vol. iii. p. 384, &c. — it. 


cidly shown ; those general principles and 
solid grounds, by which all the Christian’s 
doubts and conflicts respecting right and 
wrong in action may be easily settled, were 
established ; and finally, the folly of those 
who audaciously maintained that the pre- 
cepts of Christianity were at variance with 
the dictates of sound reason, that they sub- 
verted nature, were calculated to undermine 
the prosperity of nations, rendered men 
effeminate, diverted them from the proper 
business of life, and the like, was vigorously 
chastised and refuted. 

30. But it is proper to make some parti- 
cular remarks on the state of philosophy 
among Christians. At the commencement 
of this century, nearly all the philosophers 
were distributed into two sects, namely, 
that of the Peripatetics and that of the 
Fire-Philosophers or the Chemists. And 
during many years, these two sects con- 
tended for pre-eminence with very great 
warmth, and in a great number of publica- 
tions. The Peripatetics held nearly all the 
professorial chairs both in the universities 
and the inferior schools, and they were 
furious against all who thought Aristotle 
should either be corrected or abandoned ; 
as if all such had been traitors to their 
country and public enemies of mankind. 
Most of this class however if we except 
the professors at Tubingen, Ilelmstadt, Al- 
torf, and Leipsic, did not follow Aristotle 
himself, but rather his modern expositors. 
The Chemical or Fire-Philosophers roamed 
over nearly every country of Europe, as- 
sumed the obscure and deceptive title of 
Rosecrucian Brethren (Rosaseruoiani Fra- 
tres), 2 which had some apparent respecta- 


2 It is abundantly attested that the title of Rosecru- 
cians was given to the Chemists, who united the study 
of religion with the search after chemical secrets. The 
term itself is chemical, nor can its import be under- 
stood without a knowledge of the style used by the 
chemists. It is compounded, not as many think, of 
rota and crux (a rose and the cross), but of ros (dew) ! 
and crux. Dew is the most powerful of all natural | 
substances to dissolve gold. And a cross in the lan- I 
guage of the fire-philosophers is the same as Lux 
(light) ; because the figure of a cross -f exhibits all the j 
three letters of the word Lux at one view. Moreover, ! 
this sect applied the term Lux to the seed or Men- . 
struum of the Red Dragon, or to that crude and corpo- 
real light v hich being properly concocted and digested [ 
produces gold. A Rosecrucian therefore is a philosopher ' 
who by means of dew seeks for light, that is, for the 
substance of the philosopher’s stone. The other inter- i 
pretations of this name are false and deceptive ; and , 
were invented and given out by the chemists themselves, ! 
who were exceedingly fond of concealment, for the { 
sake of imposing on others who were hostile to their 
religious views. The true import of this title was per- 
ceived by the sagacity of Peter Gassendi, Examen Phi - 
losaphioe Fluddance, sec. xv. in his Opp. tom. iii. p. 261. 
But it was more lucidly explained by the celebrated 
French physician, Eusebius Renaudot, Conferences 
Publiques , tome iv. p. 87. Very much, though ill 
arranged, respecting these Rosecrucian brethren who 
made so much noise in this century, their society, in- 
stitutes, and writings, may be found in Arnold’s 
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i bility, as it seemed to be derived from the 
arms of Luther, which were a cross upon a 
rose ; and in numerous publications, some 
of them more and some of them less able 
and severe, they charged the Peripatetics 
with corrupting and perverting both reason 
and religion. The leaders of the band were 
j Robert Fiudd, 1 an Englishman of a singular 
genius, Jacob Boehme, a shoemaker of 
j Gorlitz, and Michael Mayer. 2 These were 
afterwards succeeded by John Baptist 

Helmont and his son, Francis Mercurius, 8 
Christian Knorr of* Rosenroth, 4 Quirin 
Kuhlmann, 5 Henry Noll, 6 Julius Sperber, 7 
and numerous others, but of unequal rank 
and fame. Harmony of opinion among 
this sort of people no one would expect. 
For as a great part of their system of doc- 
trine depends on a kind of internal sense, 
on the imagination, and on the testimony of 
the eyes and the ears — than which nothing 
can be more fluctuating and fallacious — this 
sect of course had almost as many disagree- 
ing teachers as it had writers of much note. 
There were however certain general princi- 
ples in which they ail agreed. They all 
held that the only way to arrive at true 
wisdom and a knowledge of the first princi- 
ples of all things was by analyzing bodies 
by the agency of fire. They all imagined 
there was a sort of coincidence and agree- 
ment of religion with nature, and held that 
God operates by the same laws in the 
kingdom of grace as in the kingdom of 
nature; and hence they expressed their 
religious doctrines in chemical terms as 
being appropriate to their philosophy. They 
all held that there is a sort of divine energy 
or soul diffused through the frame of the 
universe, which some called Archseus, others 
the universal spirit, and others by various 
appellations. They all talked much and 
superstitiously about (what they called) the 
signatures of things, about the power and 
dominion of the stars over all corporeal 
beings and even over men, and about magic 
and demons of various kinds. And finally, 

Kirchen-und Ketzer historic, part ii. book xvii. chap, 
xviii. p. 1114, &c. [According to most of the writers 
on the subject, the name Rosecrucians was not assumed 
by all the Fire-Philosophers, nor was it first applied to 
men of that description; but it was the appropriate 
name of an imaginary association first announced about 
the year 1610, into which a multitude of Fire-Philoso- 
phers or alchymists eagerly sought admission. The 
earliest writing professedly from them was either pub- 
lished or republished at Frankfort a.b. 1615, in German, 
and afterwards in Danish, Dutch, and Latin ; and bore 
the title of “ Fauna Fratei rvtatis , or Discovery of the 
Brotherhood of the praiseworthy Order of the Rosy- 
cross, together with the Confession of the same Frater- 
nity, addressed to all the learned heads in Europe ; also 
some answers by* Mr. Haselmeyer and other learned 
oersons to the Fame t, together with a Discourse con- 
cerning a general Reformation of the whole World.” 
The next year, 1616, David Mederus wrote “that the 
Fama Fratermtatis and the Confession had then been, 
for six years, printed and dispersed in five languages.” 
fn the Fama , p. 15, &c. the founder and head of the 
fraternity is said to have been one Christopher Rosen- 
Creutz, a German, born in the year 1388, who became 
i pilgrim, visited the holy sepulchre and Damascus, 
where he was instructed by the wise men, and after- 
wards learned magic and the Cabala at Fez and in 
Egypt; on his return to Germany he undertook to 
improve human knowledge, and received several into 
his fraternity m order to commence the business, and 
lived to the age of 100 years, a sage far in advance of 
the men of his age. This fraternity it was said con- 
tinued down to the time of these publications. A vast 
axcitement was produced by this publication in 1615. 
Some ‘declared in favour of the fabled Rosecrucian 
society, as a body of orthodox and learned reformers of 
the world, and others charged them with errors and 
mischievous designs. But in the year 1619, Doctor Jo. 
Valentine Andrea, a famous Lutheran divine, published 
tils Tower of Babel, or Chaos of Opinions respecting the 
Fraternity 'of the Holt/- Cross; in which he represents 
the whole history as a farce, and gave intimations that 
he was himself concerned in getting it up. But many 
enthusiastic persons, especially among the Fire-Philo- 
tophers, continued to believe the fable, and professed to 
know many of the secrets of the society. Much con- 
tinued to be written about them for a long time, and 
indeed the whole subject is involved in great obscurity. 
See Arnold, ubi supra , vol. ii. p 244 — 258, ed. S chaff- 
hausen, 1741 ; Henke’s Gesch. der christl. Kirche, vol. 
iii. p. 509—511, and the authors there cited. For the 
origin and character of the Theosophists or Fire-Phi- 
losophers, see above on the preceding century, p. 641, 
fcc. — Mur, 

1 For an account of this singular man, to whom our 
Boehme owed all his wisdom, see Wood s Athena 
Oxoniens. vol. i. p. 610, and His tori a et Antiq. Acad. 
Oxoniensis , lib. ii. p. 390, &c. Concerning Helmont 
the father, see Witte, Memories Philosophorum, and 
others. Respecting Helmont the son^see Feller, Mis- 
cellanea Leibnitianea , p 226, and Leibnitz’s Epistles, 
vol. iii. p. 353, 354. Concerning Boehme, see Arnold, 
and various others. Respecting the re c t, various wri- 
ters must be consulted [See also page 808, below — R. 

2 See Moller's Cimbria Liter ata, tom. i p. 376, &c. 
[He was a learned physician and chemist, wrote much, 

* and ranked high as a physician and a good man. He 

, died at Magdeburg, a.d. 1622, aged 54 .—Mur. [See 
some particulars of Fiudd and Boehme, Jn. Hanams 
Xntrod to the Literature of Europe, vol iii. p. 153, 4, 
and in Tennemann’s Manual , &c. p. 311, 12.— R. 

3 Concerning him, see Brucker’s Hist. Critica Philo- 
sophies, tom. iv. par. i. p 709, Sec.— Schl. 

* As Brucker, who gives account of the preceding 
Fire-Philosophers, is in everybody's hands, while the 
history of Knorr of Rosenroth must be derived from 
the more rare Nova Literana of Krause, Lips. 1718, 
p. 191, we shall here offer the reader a brief notice of 
him. Christian Knorr of Rosenroth was a Silesian 
nobleman, who together with no ordinary knowledge 
of medicine, philology, and theology, possessed a par- 
ticular acquaintance with chemistry and the Kabbala, 
and was privy counsellor and chancellor to Christian 
Augustus, the palsgrave of Sulzbaeh. He was born in 
1636, and died in 1689. His most important work was 
his Kabbala Henudita , in 2 vols. 4to, printed, vol i. 
Sulzb, 1678, and vol. ii. Frankf -on-May n, 1684. He 
also aided the publication of many Rabbinical works, 
and particularly of the book Sohar, at the Hebrew press 
in Sulzbaeh, 1684, fol. — Schl. 

5 See concerning him, Brucker, ubi supra , p. 706; 
Arnold's Kirchen-und Ketzerhist. part iii. chap. xix. 
p. 197, See.; and Bayle’s Dictionnabe, article Kuhl- 
mann. — Schl. 

6 He belonged to the gymnasium of Steinfurt in 
Westphalia, was afterwards professor of philosophy at 
Giessen, and at last preacher at Darmstadt. He ap- 
plied himself also to chemistry and medicine, and was 
a follower of Paracelsus. He wrote, among other 
things, Sy sterna Hermetsccs Medicines , and Physica 
Hermetica , in which there are very many paradoxical 
propositions. — Schl 

i This man also belonged to the Rosecrucians. He 
was a counsellor at Anhalt-Dessau. and composed many 
Theosophic tracts which were published at Amsterdam 
in 1660 and 1662, 8vo. He died a.d. 1616. — Schl. 
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they all expressed their very obscure and 32. Des Cartes philosophised m a very 
inexplicable ideas in unusual and most different manner. For he abandoned the 
obscure phraseology. mathematics, which he at first had made 

31. This contest between the chemical his chief dependence, and betook himself 
and the Peripatetic philosophers was mode- to general ideas or to metaphysics, in order 
rated, and a new method of philosophising to come at that truth which was the object 
was introduced by two great men of France, of his pursuit. Calling in the aid therefore 
namely, Peter Gassendi, professor of ma- of a few very simple positions, which the 
thematics at Paris and canon of the church very nature of man seems almost to dictate 
at Digne, a man of erudition, well ac- to him spontaneously, he first endeavoured j* 
quainted with the belles lettres , eloquent to form in his own mind distinct ideas of 
also and deeply versed in all branches of souls, bodies, God,^ matter, the universe, 
mathematics, astronomy, and other sciences ; space, and of the principal objects of which 
and Rene des Cartes, a French chevalier the universe is composed. Combining these 
and soldier, a man of an acute and subtle ideas together and reducing them to a 
genius, but much inferior to Gassendi scientific form or system, he applied them 
Tn literary and scientific acquirements, to the correction, improvement, and solid 
Gassendi in the year 1624 forcibly and establishment of the other parts of philo- 
ingeniously attacked Aristotle and the Aris- sophy ; always taking care that what fol- 
totelians, by publishing some Exercitations lowed or was brought out last should 
against Aristotle ; but the work excited so coincide with what went before and appear 
much resentment and was procuring him to rise spontaneously from it. Scarcely 
so many enemies, that from his strong love had he brought his reflections before the 
of peace and tranquillity he desisted from public, when a considerable number of dis- 
continuing the publication. Hence only cerning men in most countries of Europe, 
two books of the work which he projected who had been long dissatisfied with the 
against Aristotle were published ; the other dust and darkness of the schools, approved 
five (for he intended to embrace the whole and embraced his views, and wished to see 
subject in seven books) were suppressed in Des Cartes recommended to the studious 
their birth. 1 He likewise in an appropriate youth and the Peripatetics set aside. On 
work attacked Fludd, and through him the the other hand, the whole tribe of Peripa- 
Rosecrucian Brethren, 2 which was not un- tetics, aided by the clergy who feared that 
acceptable to the Aristotelians. At length religion was in danger from some secret 
he pointed out to others, though cautiously plot, raised a prodigious dust to prevent 
and discreetly, and he himself entered upon the new philosophy from supplanting the 
that mode of philosophising, which ascends old ; and to carry on the war with better 
by slow and timid steps from what strikes success, they bitterly taxed the author of 
the senses to what lies beyond their reach, it, not only with the grossest errors but 
and prosecutes the knowledge of truth also with downright Atheism. This will 
by observation, attention, experiment, and appear the less surprising, if we consider 
reflection on the movements and the laws that the Aristotelians fought, not so much 
of nature ; that is, from the contemplation for their system of philosophy as for their 
of particular events and changes in nature, personal interests, their honours and emo- 
endeavours gradually to elicit some general luments. The Theosophists, Rosecrucians, 
ideas. In these inquiries he called in the and Chemists seemed to enter into the 
aid especially of the mathematics, as being contest with more calmness ; and yet there 
the most certain of all sciences; and ne- was not one of them who did not regard 

f leeted metaphysics, the precepts of which the doctrines of the Peripatetics, vain and 
e regarded as so dubious that a man injurious to piety as they were, as far more 
desirous to know truth can safely confide tolerable than the Cartesian discoveries. 4 
in but very few of them. 3 


1 See Bougerell, Vie de Gassendi, p. 17,23. 


derived by them from the precepts of metaphysics, hare 
little of certainty and solidity. [Further information 


* The title of his book was, Examen Philosophies respecting the philosophical views of Gassendi may be 
Fluddanes, stve Exercitatio Epistolica , m qua Principia seen in Hallam, Introduction to the Literature of Eu- I 
Philosophies Roberti Fluddi reteguntur , et ad recentes rope., vol. iv. p. 194, &c. — R. 

I illius libras adoersm Marmum Mersennum (a friend of 4 Here should be read, besides the others who have I 


Here should be read, besides the others who have 


Gassendi) senptos Respondetur , mm aliquot Observa - written the history of Des Cartes and his philosophy, 

1 T. : _ loon n_. n.1,7 I I S-tla n-F Tlac UVotirtVi rwin+arl *+■ T>s«‘. 


tiombus Ccslestibus , Paris, 1630, 8vo .—Schl. 


Baillet’s Life of Des Cartes , in French, printed at Pari?. 


* Those who wish for farther information on this 1691, 2 vols. 4to. Add the Nouveau Dictionnaire His- 
subject may consult his Imtitutiones Philosophies , a tor. et Crit. tome ii. p. 39. [The student should refer 
diffuse performance, which fills the two first volumes to Hallam, ubi supra, vol. iii. p. 229, &c. for an able 
of his works [published by Sorbierre in 6 vols. fol. a.d. summary of the philosophical views of Des Cartes. 
1658]. Throughout these Institutes it seems to be his See also respecting his principles and his followers, 
main object to show that the opinions of the philoso- and the works which treat of this system, Tennemann’s 
phers, both ancient and modern, on most subjects. Manual, & c. p. 314, &c . — R 
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The result of this long contest finally was, 
that the wiser part of Europe would not 
indeed give themselves up entirely to the 
| philosophy of Des Cartes alone, yet in 
conformity with his example, they resolved 
to philosophise more freely than before and 
to renounce their servitude to Aristotle. 

| 33. The great men contemporary with 

Des Cartes very generally applauded his 
plan and purpose of philosophising without 
subjecting himself to a guide or master, of 
proceeding circumspectly and slowly from 
( the first dictates of nature and reason to 
j things more complex and difficult, and of 
admitting nothing till it was well examined 
and understood. Nor was there an indivi- 
dual who did not acknowledge that he was 
the author of many brilliant and very use- 
ful discoveries and demonstrations. But 
some of them looked upon his positions 
respecting the causes and principles of 
natural things as resting for the most part 
on mere conjectures; and considered the 
groundwork of his whole system, namely, 
his definitions or ideas of God, the first 
cause of matter and spirit, of the essential 
nature of things, of motion and its laws, 
and of other similar subjects, as either un- 
certain or leading to dangerous errors or 
contrary to experience. At the head of 
these was his countryman, Peter Gassendi, 
who had attempted to lower the credit of 
the Aristotelians and the Chemists before 
Des Cartes, and who was his equal in 
genius, much his superior in learning, and 
most expert in all the branches of ma- 
thematics. He endeavoured to overthrow 
those metaphysical principles which Des 
Cartes had made the foundation of his 
whole system; and in opposition to his 
natural philosophy, he set up another which 
was not unlike the old Epicurean, but far 
better, more perfect, and more solid, and 
founded not on mental conceptions, but on 
experience and the testimony of the senses. 1 
The followers of this new and very saga- 
cious teacher were not numerous, and were 
far outnumbered by the Cartesian host; 
yet it was a select band, and pre-eminent 
for attainments and ardour in mathemati- 


1 See in particular his Disquisitio Metaphysica, sen 

Dvhitation.es et Instantice ad versus Cartesii Metaphy- 
ticam et Responsa, which was first published in 1641, 
and is inserted in the third volume of his works, p. 283, 
&c. A neat compendium of his whole system of philo- 
sophy was drawn up by Bernier, a celebrated French 
physician, Abrege dela Philosophie de Gassendi, Lyons, 
1684, 8 vols. 12mo. From this compendium, the views 
of this great man may be more easily learned than from 
his own writings, which are not unfrequently designedly 
ambiguous and equivocal, and likewise overloaded with 
various learning. The Life qf Gassendi was not long 
since carefully written by Bougerell, one of the Fathers 
of the Oratory, Paris, 1737, 12 mo, concerning which, 
see Bibhoth . Franqoise, tome xxvii. part ii. p. 353, &c. 


cal and physical knowledge. Among his 
countrymen Gassendi had few admirers ; 
but among their neighbours, the English, 
who at that time were much devoted to 
physical and mathematical studies, he Lad 
a larger number of adherents. Even those 
English philosophers and theologians who 
combated Hobbes (whose doctrines more 
resembled those of Gassendi than they did 
those of Des Cartes), and who, in order to 
confute Hobbes, revived the Platonic philo- 
sophy, such as William [Benjamin] Wkich- 
cot, Tkeophilus Gale, Ralph Cudworth, 
Henry Moore, and others, did not hesitate to 
associate Plato with Gassendi, and to put 
such a construction upon the latter as 
would make him appear the friend of the 
former. 2 

34. From this time Christendom was 
divided by two distinguished sects of phi- 
losophers, who, though they had little dis- 
pute about things of most practical utility 
in human life, were much at variance re- 
specting the starting points in all philoso- 
phical reasoning, or the foundations of all 
human knowledge. The one may not im- 
properly be called the metaphysical sect, 
and the other the mathematical ; nor would 
the leaders in these schools probably reject 
these appellations. The former trod in the 
footsteps of Des Cartes, the latter preferred 
the method of Gassendi. That supposed 
truth was to be discovered by reasoning ; 
this, rather by experiments and observa- 
tion. That placed little dependence on the 
senses, and trusted more to reflection and 
ratiocination; this placed less dependence 
on reasoning, and relied more on the senses 
and the actual inspection of things. That 
deduced from a few metaphysical princi- 
ples a long list of dogmas, by which it 
affirmed a way was opened for acquiring 
a certain and precise knowledge of the 
nature of God, of souls, of bodies, and of 
the entire universe; this did not indeed 
reject the principles of metaphysics, but 
it denied their sufficiency for constructing 
an entire system of philosophy, and con- 
tended that long experience, a careful 
inspection of things, and experiments 
often repeated, were the best helps to 
the attainment of solid and useful know- 
ledge. That boldly soars aloft to exa- 
mine the first cause and source of truth, 
and the natures and causes of all things, 
and returning with ^ these discoveries, de- 


8 See the remarks we have made in the Preface to 
Cudworth’s Intellectual System, g. 2 a. and in many 
places of our Notes to that work [in the Latin trans- 
lation, by Mosheim. — Mur. [The English reader will 
find all these notes translated into English in Harrison’s 
edition of Mosheim’s Cudworth ; of which see note 1, 
p. 29, above.— B. 
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scenes to nkin by them the changes 35. AIL those who either embraced th. 
which take place in nature, the purposes sentiments of i)es Cartes or adopted Ll- 
and the attributes of God, the character rules of philosophising endeavoured tu 
and duties of men, and the constitution and elucidate, . confirm, amend and perfect tm 
fabric of the universe; this, more timid and metaphysical method in philosophy. _ And 
modest, first inspects most attentively the these persons were very numerous m tlu> 
objects which meet the eye and which century, especially m Holland and h ranee, 
lie as it were at our feet, and then ascends But as _ some of this class not obscurely 
to inquiries into the nature and causes of undermined religion and the belief of a . 
things. That supposes very much to be God, of whom Benedict de Spinoza was 
perfectly well understood, and therefore is the ringleader, and as others of them 
very ready to attempt reducing its know- abused the precepts of their master to 
led^e into the form of a regular and com- pervert and overthrow certain doctrines 
plete svstem; this supposes innumerable of religion, as Balthazar Becker, hence 
things to elude our grasp, and instructs its in various places the whole school became 
followers to suspend all judgment on nu- extremely odious. There were none who 
merous points, until time and experience pursued the metaphysical method more 
shall throw more light upon them ; and wisely and at the same time more acutely 
lastly, it supposes that the business of than Francis Nicholas Malebranche and 
making out complete systems, as they are Godfrey William Leibnitz ; the former, a 
calledf either entirely exceeds human abi- Frenchman and one of the Fathers of the 
lity, or must be left to future generations Oratory, a man equally eloquent and acute ; 
who shall have learned far more from the latter, a German, to be ranked with 
experience than we have. This disagree- the first genius of any age. 3 Neither of 
ment respecting the first principles of all them indeed received all the dicta of Des 
human knowledge has produced much Cartes, but they adopted his general pie- 
dissension upon subjects of the greatest thod of philosophising, added many opinions 
importance, such as the character of God, of their own, improved many things, and 
the nature of matter, the elements of confirmed others with more solid argu- 
bodies, the laws of motion, the mode of ments. Malebranche yielded too much to 
the divine government or providence, the his very fertile imagination; and therefore 
constitution of the universe, the nature and he often inclined towards those who are 
mutual relation of souls and bodies ; and agreeably deceived by the visions of their 
the wise who reflect upon the subject of own creation. Leibnitz depended entirely 
these disputes, and upon the habits and on his reason and judgment, 
dispositions of human minds, are fearful 36. The mathematical philosophy already 
that these controversies will he perpetual. 1 mentioned had a much smaller number of 
At the same time, good men would be less followers and friends, the causes of which 

troubled about these contests if the parties 

would show more moderation, and would Nor were the Metaphysical philosophers more tempe* 
not each arraign the other as chargeable rate towards fteir odvermm. _ Long since, Anthony 
.. . . n jp . Arnauld considered Gassendi m his dispute against 

With a grievous oflence against b-od, ana j} es Cartes as subverting the immortality of the soul, 
as subverting the foundations of all re- And Leibnitz added that the whole of natural religion 
1’ 2 ° was corrupted and shaken by him. See Maizeaux, 

llgion. Reciieil des Diverges Pieces sur la Philosophic, tome ii, 

— — — p. 166. Nor does Leibnitz hesitate to declare that 

1 Voltaire published a fewvears since, La Metaphy- Isaac Newton and his adherents rob God of his best 
unite de Neuton, ou Parallel des Senimens de Neuton attributes and perfections, and rip up the foundations 
et de Leibnitz, Amsterd. 1740, 8vo, which little book, ot natural religion. And most of the writings of both 
though not so accurately written as it should be, nor a parties even down to our times are lull of such crinii- 


complete treatise on the subject, will yet be not a little nations. 


of natural religion. And most of the writings of both 
parties even down to our times are full of such criiui- 


serviceable to those who wish to know how much these 3 Concerning Malebranche, the author of the inte- 
philosophic schools disagree. resting work entitled, Search after Tiuth [ Recherche 

* It is well known that Des Cartes and his followers, de la Write, Paris, 1673, 3 vols. 12mo, also translated 
the metaphysical philosophers, were formerly accused into English, in one vol fol.— Mur.], and of other 
by vast numbers and they are still accused of subvert- metaphysical works, see Fontenelle, Eloges des Acadfi. 
ing all religion and piety. In the list of Atheists Un- rmciens de l ’ AcndPmie Roy ale des Sciences , tome i. p. 
masked, by Harduin ( (Euvres Melees , p. 200, &c.), Des 3 1 7, &c. For what is reprehensible in his philosophy, 
Cartes, with his principal and most noble followers, see Harduin’s Atheists Unmasked, in his (Euwes Me- 
Anthony le Grand and Silvanus Regis, hold a conspi- lees , p. 43, &c. The life and doctrines of Leibnitz are 
cuous place. Nor is the name of Malebranche, though described by the same Fontenelle, uh supra , tome ii. p, 
many think nearer allied to the fanatics, excluded from 9. But his history and his philosophy are the most 
this black catalogue. (Seep. 43.) It is true that Har- copiously described by Ludovici, in his History qf the 
duin very often talks like one delirious; yet he does not Leibmtian Philosophy, written in German, 2 vols. Lips, 
here follow his own genius, but adopts the views of the 1737, 8vo. The genius of this great man may be 
Peripatetic and Mathematical sects, who more fiercely most satisfactorily learned by reading his Epistles, 
than others assailed the Cartesian philosophy. And published by Kortholt, m 3 vols. 8vo, Leipsic, and 
even very recently Voltaire, though he is much more afterwards by others. Nor is it necessary I should hero 
moderate, yet not obscurely assents to these accusa- draw his portrait. [Of these two eminent men see also 
hons. (Metaphysique de Neuton , chap, i. p. 3, &c.) Hallam, ubi supra,- R. 
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will readily occur to those disposed to 
inquire for them. But it found a new domi- 
cile in Great Britain, the philosophers of 
| which perceiving in its infantile and imma- 
ture features a resemblance of the great. 
Francis Bacon, lord Verulam, took it into 
their arms, cherished it, and to our times 
have given it fame. The whole Royal 
Society of London, which is almost the public 
.school of the nation, approved of it, and 
with no less expense than pains and patience 
improved and extended it. In particular, 

, it is very much indebted for its progress to 
those immortal men, Isaac Barrow, John 
Wallis, John L :>cke, and Robert Boyle, who 
should have been named first, a very religious 
gentleman, much noted among other things 
, for his very learned works. The theologiaus 
also of that country, a class of men whom 
I philosophers are wont to charge with vio- 
lently opposing their measures, deemed it 
not only sound and harmless, but most 
useful to awaken and cherish feelings of 
reverence for the Deity and to defend reli- 
gion, and most consonant with the decisions 
of the Holy Scriptures and the primitive 
church. And hence all those who publicly 
assailed the enemies of God and religion 
in the Boyle Lectures, descended into the 
arena clad in its armour and wielding its 
weapons. But by the ingenuity and dili- 
gence of no one have its increase and 
progress been more aided than by those 
of Isaac Newton, a man of the highest 
excellence, and venerable even in the esti- 
mation of his opposers; for he spent the 
whole of his long life in digesting, correct- 
ing, amplifying, and demonstrating it, both 
by experiments and by computations ; and 
with so much success, that from only silver 
it seemed to become gold in his hands. 1 
The English say that the excellence and 
the superior value of this philosophy may 
be learned from this fact, that all those who 
have devoted themselves wholly to it have 
left behind them bright examples of sanc- 
tity and solid piety ; while, on the other 
hand, many of the metaphysical philoso- 
phers have been entirely estranged from 
God and his worship, and were teachers 
and promoters of the greatest impiety. 

37. But although these two illustrious 
schools had deprived the ancient ones of 


1 This great man’s Element a Philosophies Mathema- 

ticee, often printed, and his other writings, philosophical 
and mathematical and also theological, are of great 

notoriety. His life and merits are elegantly described 
by Fontenelle, Eloges des Academinens de V Academic 

Itoyale de Sciences, tome ii. p. 293-323. Add Bibhoth. 

Angloise, tome xv. part ii, p. 545, and Bibhoth. Bai- 
•minee, tome vi. part ii. p, 478. 


their pupils and their reputation, yet all 
the philosophers would not join themselves 
to the one or the other of them. For 
liberty of thinking for themselves being 
obtained, some men of superior genius and j 
acumen, and some also whose imaginations 
were stronger tlun their judgments, ven- ! 
tured to point out new ways for discovering 
latent truths. But nearly all of them ' 
failed of obtaining many followers, so that 
it will be sufficient just to glance at the sub- j 
jeet. There were some whose mediocrity ■ 
of talents or whose native indolence deterred 
them from the difficult and laborious task 
of investigating truth by the efforts of their 
own minds ; and who therefore attempt to 
collect and form into a kind of system the ] 
best and most satisfactory principles ad- 
mitted by all the schools. These are 
commonly denominated Eel ctics. And 
finally, from these very contests of the philo- j 
sophers, some very acute men took occasion ' 
to despair of finding the truth, and again ! 
to open the long-closed school of the Seep- ! 
ties. Among these, the more distinguished , 
were Francis Sanches, a physician of Tou- ! 
louse, 2 Francis de la Mothe le Yayer, 3 ! 
Peter Daniel Huet, bishop of Avranches, 4 
and some others. It is usual and not with- 
out reason to place among this class Peter 
Bayle, 5 who acquired high reputation in 
the latter part of this century by various 
works rich in matter and elegant in style. 

2 There is a celebrated work of his entitled, De eo, 
quod nihil scitnr ; which, with his other tracts and his 
Life, was published at Toulouse, 193 f>, 4to See Bayle’s 
Dictionnah e, tome ni. p, 2530, and Peter de VUle- 
rnandy’s Skepticismus Debellatm , cap, iv. p 32. 

J See Bayle’s Dictionnaire , tome iv. art. Vayer , p 
2780, See. 

4 His book on the Weakness of Human Reason wa 
published after his death, both in French, Amstord. 
1723, 8vo, and recently in Latin. But it appears that 
long before this book was either published or written, 
Huet had recommended the mode of philosophising 
adopted by the sceptics, and thought this alone bes-t 
suited to establish the Christian religion. See his 
Commmtitrms de Debus ad eum pet tmenttbus, lib. iv. p, 
230, and his Demonstrate Emngeltca, preface, sec. iv. 
p. 9, where he approves of the measures of those who first 
enervate all philosophy and expel it from the mind by 
sceptical arguments, before they prove to the doubting 
the truth of Christianity. We are aware that tue 
.Jesuits, to whom Huet was much inclined, formerly 
adopted with success and do still adopt this very 
hazardous artifice, in order to draw over Protestants to 
the Romish community. 

5 Who at this day can be unacquainted with Bayle? 
Ills Life, copiously written in two volumes 8vo, by Des 
Maizeaux, was published at the Hague in 1732 [and is 
prefixed^ to the fifth edition of his Dictiunnan e Hist, et 
Critique, Basil, 1738, 4 tomes, fol.J His scepticism 
was most clearly shown and confuted with great dex- 
terity by De Crousaz, in a very copious French work 
( Examen dn Pyrrhonisms ], a neat abridgment of which 
was made by Sam. Formey {Le Tnmnp/te de l' Evi- 
dence}, and translated from French into German, by 
Haller, Gotting. 1750, 8vo. [See also Bayle’s own 
answer to this and other charges brought against him. 
subjoined to the fifth edition of his Dtctumnaire, tome 
iv. p. 916, See. — Mur* 
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THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT CHURCHES. 
CHAPTER I. 1 tants he was extremely cruel 


CHAPTER I. tants he was extremely cruel and harsh. 

THE history op the romish or Latin ^ et ^ rl “l an will appear kind and good, if 
f’wrTT?r , w compared with Innocent X. [1644-1655] 

of the family of Pamphili, who succeeded 
1. At the commencement of this century, him in 1644. For he was ignorant of all 
the Romish church was governed bv Cle- those things of which ignorance is least 
ment VIII. [a.i>. 1592-1605] whose former excusable in heads of the church, and sur- 
name was Aldobrandini, and who reigned rendered up himself and all public affairs 
in the close of the preceding century. That civil and sacred to the control of Olympia 
he possessed genius and cunning, and was his kinswoman, a most vicious creature, 
very zealous for suppressing Protestantism avaricious and insolent. 2 His very zealous 
and extending the Romish church, all admit; efforts to prevent the peace of Westphalia, 
but whether he had all the prudence neces- I do not think we should reckon amonc*- his 
sary for a sovereign pontiff, many have peculiar crimes, because, if I am not greatly 
questioned. He was succeeded [during 27 mistaken, the best of pontiffs would have 
days] in the year 1605 by Leo XI. of the done the same. His successor in 1655, 
family of Medici, who died at an advanced Alexander VII. previously Fabius Chi<n 
age in the very year of his elevation and [a.d. 1655-1667], is deserving of a little 
left the Romish chair to Paul V. of the more commendation. Yet Ee was not 
family of Borghese [1605-1621], who was lacking in any of those stains which the 
a man of violent passions ayd frequently a pontiffs cannot wash off and yet preserve 
most insolent asserter of his prerogatives, their rank and authority; and discerning 
as appears, among other things, from his and distinguished men even in the Romish 
rash and unsuccessful conflict with the church have described him as possessing 
Venetians. In Gregory XV. [1621-1623] slender talents, inadequate to the manao-e- 

ot the family of Ludovici, who was elected — - ° 

in 1621, there was more moderation than ferr _ ed tIie title of Eminence on the cardinals and on all 

but i°.r? ge . n , tle r s u ow ^ d - s 

tnose Who forsook the Romish church. This 2 ftlemoires du Cardmal da Retz, tome iii. p. 102, &o 

however is the common and almost neces- s l edi -!wu ~ dd t ? me iv - p« 12 * Respecting his 
sarv funlt all ~ i contests with the French, see Bougeant’s HiUoire de la 

sary fault Of all the Roman pontiffs, who Pau de Westphahe, tome iv. p. 56, &c. [Respecting 

Without It could scarcely fulfil the high < £ ym £ ia > see La Vie d'Olympe Maldachmi Prince tse 
duties of their office. Urban VIII. of the £?£/*££ fitter ParisumSf The 
family OI Barbenni [1623-1644], whom original was published in 1666, 12 mo. Innocent before 
the favour of the cardinals placed in the hi ® election had lived in free intercourse with Olyrupia, 
Romish ohflfr in 7 /?OQ ohrtwrwl if which was continued after his elevation, and was car- 
Jtiomish Chair m 1623, showed himself very ned to such lengths that the Donna, under the reign of 
favourable and liberal to learned and lite- h l r dear brother-in-law, possessed all power, sold all 

rarv men, beinor himself well vAraori in offices and JPf® be y ds > gathered money in a thousand 
* a J xucu, ueiug mmseu weu versed m ways, opened the despatches of the envoys, and guided 

literature and an excellent writer both in and controlled all state affairs. She suppressed nearly 

prose and verse; 1 but towards the Protes- « fl? 0 , I P inor , c ? cdster f > and thereby obtained vast sums; 

1 l a lUi: jrrotes ’ and other cloisters threatened with the same fate had 

5MS 535?“ SWJ5S 

rienced the liberality 0 / wat pontiff. The aSt and . J Tf” 00 ,?* 1 ! the P°P*- But she soon 

elegant Latin poems of this pontiff have been often ^ 0 d u ace £ nd was tbe absolut e 

1 printed. [These poems were written wbfle he WT? . f ^ at i can ’ * here she at last took «P b <* 

cardinal. Under him nepotism gre^wev^eT and SSrfhL 1 2S2f e 5. tha U ? fne P dly chroniclers say that 
the political transactions^ of his court Ire aSbable in ?! P°P e ’ s b * d - And 

more to his nephews and family than to him. He pro- hold the sword^l wlv^ 0 persuaded ^fdinand III. to 
cured a very distinguished edition of the RomiS r - ys dra ™ overtbe Protestants, who 

Breviary, suppressed the order of female Jesuit^ Ton- .l&I^T^esTp^lS” 4 “ 
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ment of great affairs, an insidious disposition, 
and the basest instability. 1 The two Cle- 
ments IX. and X. who were elected, the 
one in 1668 and the other in 1669 [1070- 
1676], performed little worth recording for 
posterity. The former was of the family of 
Rospigliosi, and the latter of that of Altieri. 2 
Innocent XI. previously Benedict Ode- 
scalchi, who ascended the papal throne in 
1677 [1676-1689], acquired a high and 
permanent reputation by the strictness of 
his morals, his uniform consistency, his 
abhorrence of gross superstition, his zeal 
to purge religion of fables and reform the 
clergy, and by other virtues. But his 
example most clearly shows that much may 
be attempted and but little accomplished 
by pontiffs, although they possess perfectly 
sound views and upright intentions; and 
that the wisest regulations cannot long 
resist the machinations of such a multitude 
of persons, fostered and raised to power 
and influence by licentiousness of morals, 
pious frauds, fables, errors, and worthless 
institutions. 3 At least, nearly all the praise- 


1 See the Memoires du Card, de Ret*-, tome iv. p. 1 6, 
&c. p. 77, who very sagaciously decides many points 
respecting him; also A emoires de M. Jolt/, tome ii, p. 
186, 210, 237, who speaks equally ill of Alexander ; and 
the celebrated A rckenholz, Memoves de la Reme Chris- 
tine, tome ii. p. 125, &c. [The craft and dissimulation 
attributed to this pontiff really constituted an essential 
part of his character; but it is not strictly true.that he 
was a man of a mean genius, or unequal to great and 
difficult undertakings. He was a man of learning, and 
discovered very eminent abilities at the treaty of Mun- 
ster, where he was sent in the character of nuncio. 
Some writers relate that while he was in Germany he 
had formed the design of abjuring popery and embracing 
the Protestant religion, but was deterred from the exe- 
cution of his purpose by the example of his cousin count 
Pompey, who was poisoned at Lyons on his way to Ger- 
many after he had abjured the Romish faith. These 
writers add that Chigi was confirmed in his religion by 
his elevation to the cardinalship. See Bayle, NouveUes 
de la Repub. des Lettres , Octob.1688. — Macl. 

* Memoires de la Reine Christine , tome ii. p. 126, 131. 
[Clement IX. was a ruler fond of peace and splendour, 
a foe to nepotism, and a beneficent friend to his sub- 
jects. Clement X. was no less fond of peace than his 
predecessor, but he introduced a peculiar kind of nepo- 
tism by adopting as his son the cardinal Paolucci, Yet 
his six years* reign exhibited nothing remarkable. — 
Schl . 

® See the Journal Universe^ tome i. p. 441, &c. tome 
vi. p. 306. The present pontiff, Benedict XIV. at- 
tempted in the year 1743 to enrol Innocent XI. among 
the saints. But Louis XV. king of France, influenced 
it is said by the Jesuits, resisted the measure because 
Louis XIV. had had much controversy with this pon- 
tiff, as we shall state hereafter. [It is a remarkable 
circumstance in his life, that in the Thirty Years’ War he 
served in Germany as a soldier ; and there is still shown 
at Wolfenbuttle the house in which as an officer he is 
said to have resided. This circumstance indeed the 
count Turrezonico has called in question, in his work 
De Supposititm Stipendns Mihtanbus Bened. Odeichal- 
chi , Como, 1742, fol. But Heumann has placed the fact 
beyond all doubt in the Hannovensch. niizhchen Satnm- 
lungen, 1755, p. 1185 ; and in the Beytrage von alien u. 
neuen theologischen Sachen , 1755, p. 882, He however 
afterwards assumed the sacred office ; and even on the 
papal throne exhibited the virtues of a military com- 
mander, courage, strictness, and inflexibility of purpose. 

[ He sought to diminish the voluptuousness and splendid 
extravagance of his court, to correct all abuses among 
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worthy regulations and enactments of Inno- 
cent fell to the ground and were overthrown 
by the indolence and the yielding temper of 
Alexander VIII. of the Ottoboni family, 
who was created pope in the year 1689 
[a.d. 1689-1691]. 4 Innocent XII. of the 
family of Pigniatelli, a good man and pos- 
sessed of fine talents, who succeeded Alex- 
ander in the year 1691 [a.d. 1691-1700], 
wished to restore the regulations of Innocent 
XL to their authority, and he did partially 
restore them. But he too had to learn that 
the wisest and most vigorous pontiffs are 
inadequate to cure the maladies of the 
court and church of Rome ; nor did pos- 
terity long enjoy the benefits he had pro- 
vided for them. 3 At the very end of the 
century, 1699 [a.d. 1700-1721], Clement 
XI. of the family of Albani was placed at 
the head of the Romish church. lie was 
clearly the most learned of the cardinals, 
and not inferior to any of the preceding 
pontiffs in wisdom, mildness, and the desire 
to reign well. Yet he was so far from 
strenuously opposing the inveterate mala- 
dies and the unseemly regulations of the 
Romish church, that indiscreetly and as he 
supposed for the glory and security of the 
church, i.e. of the head of it, he rather 
admitted many things which conduce to its 
dishonour, and which show that even the 
better sort of pontiffs, through their zeal to 
preserve or to augment their dignity and 
honour, may easily fall into the greatest 
errors and faults. 6 


the clergy, and to extirpate nepotism. But he often 
went too far, and his reforming zeal frequently extended 
to things indifferent. For instance, he wished to pro- 
hibit the clergy from taking snuff*, and the ladies from 
learning music and the like. And in this way he would 
have hindered the good effects of his zeal for reforma- 
tion if he had met with no obstructions to be overcome 
To canonization and to the reading of the bull In Coma 
Domini he was no friend. He actually canonized no 
one ; and on Maunday Thursdays, on which this bull 
was to be read, he always gave out that he was sick. 
His Life was written by Philip Bonamici, the papal 
secretary of the Latin Briefs, with design probably to 
favour his canonization, in which business he was the 
Postulator ; and it was entitled Commentur. de Vxta et 
Rebus Gestis Venerab . Servi Dei Innocentn XL Pont, j 
Max. Rome, 1776, 8vo. — Schl. 

4 Alexander VIII. restored nepotism, condemned the ' 
Jesuitical error of philosophical sin, and benefited the 
Vatican library by purchasing the library of queen , 
Christina. — Schl. 

& Cardinal Henry Noris says much respecting Inno- 
cent XII. his election, character, and morals, in his 
Epistles, published in his Opera , tom. v. p. 362, 365, 
370, 373, 380. [His hostility to nepotism, and his in- 
flexibility, his strictness, and his frugality, were as 
great as those of Innocent XI. His strictness he mani- 
fested in particular by forbidding the clergy to wear 
wigs, and by requiring the monks to live according to 
their rules. He was so little disposed to burn heretics 
that the Inquisition began to doubt his orthodoxy ; and 
when he wished to protect Molinos, they by commis- 
sioners put this question to him, “ What did Aloysius 
Pigniatelli believe ?” — Schl. 

8 There were published the last year [a.d. 1752], in ! 
French, two biographies of Clement XI. the one com- 
posed by the celebrated Lafitau, bishop of Sistexon in 
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2. The great pains taken by the Romish 
church to extend their power among the 
barbarous nations which were ignorant of 
Christianity have been already noticed. 
We have therefore now only to describe 
their care and efforts to recover their lost 
possessions, or to bring the Protestants 
under subjection. And for this their efforts 
were astonishingly great and various. In 
the struggle they resorted to the powers of 
genius, to arms and violence, to promises, 
to flatteries, to disputations, and to wiles 
and fallacies, but for the most part with 
little success. In the first place, in order 
to demonstrate the j ustiee of that war which 
they had long been preparing to carry on 
by means of tbe bouse of Austria against 
the followers of the purer faith, they in 
part suffered and in part caused the peace 
settled with the Protestants by Charles V. 
to be assailed by Casper Scioppius, a per- 
fidious but learned man, by the -Jesuits, 
Adam Tanner, Anthony Possevin, Balthazar 
Hager, Thomas Hederick, and Lawrence 
Forer, the jurbts of Dillingen and others. 
For they wished to have it believed that 
this treaty of peace was unjust, that it had 
no legitimate force, and that it was violated 
and rendered null by the Protestants them- 
selves, because they had either corrupted or 
forsaken the Augsburg Confession. 1 This 
malicious charge was repelled privately by 
many Lutheran divines, and publijy in 
I62S and 1631, by order of John George, 
elector of Saxony, in two volumes accu- 
rately drawn up by Matthias Hoe, which were 
called the Lutherans' Defence of the Apple 
of their Eye ( Defensio Pupilla Lutheran#), 
to indicate the importance of the subject, i 
The assailants however did not retreat, but ] 
continued to dress up their bad cause in 
numerous books written for tbe most part 
in an uncouth and sarcastic style. And on 
the other hand, many of the Lutherans 
exposed their sophisms and invectives. 

3. The religious war which the pontiffs 
had for a long time been projecting to be 
carried on by the Austrians and Spaniards 

commenced near the beg* lining of the cen- 
tury m the Austrian territories, where those 
citizens who had renounced tlm Romish 
religion were oppressed in numberless ways 
with impunity by their adversaries, and 
were divested of all their rights. 2 Most of 
them had neither resolution nor ability to 
defend their cause, though guaranteed by 
the most solemn treaties and laws. The 
Bohemians alone, when they perceived it 
to be the fixed purpose of the adherents of 
the pope, by gradual encroachments to de- ■ 
prive them of all liberty of worshipping 
God according to the dictates of their 
consciences, though purchased with immense 
expense of blood by their fathers and but , 
recently confirmed to them by royal char- 1 
ter, resolved to resist the enemies of their 
souls with force and arms. Therefore 
having entered into a league, they ventured 
courageously to avenge the wrongs done to 
them and to their religion. And that they 
sometimes went farther than either discre- 
tion or the precepts of that religion which 
they defended would justify, no one will 
deny. This boldness terrified their adver- 
saries, but it did not entirely dismay them. 
The Bohemians therefore in order to pluck 
up the very roots of the evil, when the 
emperor Matthias died in 1619, thought it 
their duty to elect for their sovereign one 
who was not a Roman Catholic. This they 
supposed they had a right to do by the 
ancient privileges of the nation, which had 
been accustomed to elect their sovereigns 
by a free suffrage, and not to receive them 
by any natural or hereditary right. The 
consequence was that Frederick Y. the 
electoral prince Palatine, who professed the 
Reformed religion, was chosen and solemnly 
crowned this very year at Prague. 8 

4. But this step, from which the Bohe- 
mians anticipated security to their cause, 
brought ruin upon their new king and upon 
themselves various calamities, including' 
that which they most dreaded, the loss of a 
religion purged of Romish corruptions. 
Frederick, being vanquished by the imperial 
forces at Prague in the year 1620, lost not 

France, Fie de Clement XL Padua, 175*?, 2 tomes, 8vo- 
the other composed by Reboulet, chancellor of AvigI 
non, Bhtoire de Clement XL Avignon, 1752, 2 tomes, 
4to. Both (but especially the latter) are written with 
e egance ; both contain many historical errors which 
branch historians are commonly not duly careful to 
avoid i both are not so much histories as panegyrics 
that discerning readers can easily discover 
that though very discreet, Clement from a desire to 
confirm ana exalt the pontifical majesty did many 
things very imprudently, and by his own fault brought 
0n k lmself * l° n the characters and 
policy of these pontiffs, see especially Ranke’s Pones of 

Eoim, vq1s.il andiii. Mrs. Austin's translation. R. 

„ Respecting tivese writings see, besides others, Salig’s 
Hi forte dor Jugsb, Confession , vol. i. book iv. chap, hi, 

| P * Mur &C ’ ^ ^ S ° ®°^ e SeFs notes to this paragraph 

? X ha t. occurred in Austria itself is laboriously nar- 
rated by Baupach, in his Austria Enam>ehra, written 
in German. The sufferings of the friends of a purer 
t^th in Styria, Moravia, and Carinthia, and the arts by 
which they were utterly suppressed, the same diligent 
and pious writer intended to have described from pub- 
lished and unpublished documents, but death prevented 
him * , [Something on the subject, as far down as the 
year 1564, to which date Raupach had arrived when 
death overtook him, Winkler has left us in his Anuc- 
dota Histor. Series, par. viii. p. 233, &c Schl. 

Here, in addition, to the writers of the ecclesiastical 
history of this century, Carolus, and Jiiger, see Struve’s 
Syntagma Histor. German, p. 1487, 1510, 1523, 1538. 

T«\23 e u a w hors >, cit ? s ' Add the accurate 

2*23 \?° r S ^^ oire de t.ouis XXII. tome iii. page 
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only the kingdom he had occupied, but also 
his hereditary dominions; and now an 
exile, he had to give up his very nourishing 
territories, together with his treasures, to be 
depopulated and plundered by the Bava- 
rians. Many of the Bohemians were pun- 
ished with imprisonment, exile, confiscation 
of their property, and death ; and the whole 
nation from that time onward was com- 
pelled to follow the religion of the conqueror, 
and to obey t)ie decrees of the Roman 
pontiff. The Austrians would have obtained 
a much less easy victory, or would have at 
least been obliged to give better terms to 
the Bohemians, if they had not been aided 
and assisted by John George I. the elector 
of Saxony, who was influenced both by bis 
hatred of the Reformed religion and by 
other motives of a political nature. 1 This 
overthrow of the prince Palatine was the 
commencement of the Thirty Years’ War 
which was so disastrous to Germany. For 
some of thd German princes, entering into 
a league with the king of Denmark, took up 
arms against the emperor in support of the 


1 Here may be consulted the Cominenfarii da Bello 
Bohemico Germmico nb anno Chr IG 17, ad ann. 1630. 
4 to ; Lo Vassor’s H/stoire de Louis XI U tome hi. p 
4 1 1, &c. Compare also on many points in these affairs 
Scultetus* Narrafio Apolngetim de rurriculo Trite s u<e, 
p. 86, See. It is a matter of notoriety that the Roman 
Catholics, and particularly the Jesuit Martin Becan, 
induced Matthias Hoe, who was an Austrian by birth 
and chaplain to the elector of Saxony, to make it appear 
to his master that the cause of the Palatinate, as being 
that of the Reformed religion, was both unrighteous 
and injurious to the Lutheran religion, and to persuade 
him to espouse the cause of Austria. See the Unsckul- 
dig& Narkrichten, a.u. 1747, p. 858. [This Scultetus 
was the known court preacher to the unfortunate king 
of Bohemia ; and he is said to have contributed much 
to his resolving to accept the Bohemian crown. Yet 
this last fact Scultetus denied, though he admitted that 
he subsequently commended the king for having taken 
that resolution, and that in one of his sermons he ex- 
horted him to manly courage Matthias Hoe of Hoeneg, 
of noble Austrian birth, burned with the most terrible 
religious hatred against the Reformed, and actually 
abhorred them more than he did the Catholics. To be 
convinced of this we need only to read his Manifest 
Pi oofs that the Cahnnists hat monize with the A nans 
and the Tasks , or his Thoughts respecting the Heilbron 
League <jf the Protestant States with Swedi'n; which 
iast piece is in the Unschutdige Nachric/iten, vol. xxxiv, 
p. 570—58 1 . These traits in his character wore known, 
and perhaps also the susceptibility of his heart in respect 
to gold. And hence thp Jesuitical emissaries, and par- 
ticularly Becan, wore aole (by their unassuming and 
flattering letters, in which they represented the mis- 
fortune it would be to have the Bohemians fall under 
the dominion of a Reformed prince) to give such a 
direction to his mind that he exerted himself against 
the Reformed, and hindered his master from entering 
into a league with them. His master was attached to 
the Evangelical Lutheran faith, was very conscientious, 
and believed simply whatever his confessor said, by 
whom (as it is expressed in the above-cited Thouehts , 
&c.) he inquired of the Lord. The Austrian gold at 
the same tune may also have had considerable influence 
on the court preacher's eloquence. At least it is openly 
stated that the court preacher afterwards received 
10,000 dollars from the imperial court, to divest the 
elector of those scruples of conscience which might 
cause him [to oppose] the peace of Prague so injurious 
to the common cause. See Puffcndorf, Reruin Suecicar. 
lib. vii. p 193 — SvhL 
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prince Palatine, who, they maintained, was 
unjustly deprived of his hereditary domi- 
nions. For they contended that this prince, 
by invading Bohemia, had not injured the 
German emperor but only the house of 
Austria ; and that the emperor had no right 
to avenge the wrongs of that house by 
inflicting the penalties decreed against 
princes who should rebel against the Roman 
empire. But this war was not attended 
with success. 2 

5, The papists therefore, being elated with 
the success of the emperor, were confident 
that the period most earnestly longed for 
had now arrived, when they could either 
destroy the whole mass of heretics or bring 
them again under subjection to the church. 
The emperor giving way too much to this 
impression, fearlessly carried his arms 
through a great part of Germany ; and he 
not only suffered his generals to harass 
with impunity those princes and states 
which manifested less docility than was 
j agreeable to the Romish court, but also 
showed by no doubtful indications that’ the 
destruction of all Germanic liberty, civil 
and religious, was determined upon. And 
the fidelity of the elector of Saxony to the 
emperor, which he had abundantly evinced 
by his conduct towards the elector Palatine, 
and the disunion among the princes of Ger- 
many, encouraged the belief that the appa- 
rent obstructions to the accomplishment of ! 
this great object might be overcome with ! 
but moderate efforts. Hence in the year j 
1629, the emperor Ferdinand II. to give 
some colour of justice to this religious war, 
issued that terrible decree called from its t 
object the Restitution Edict, by which the 
Protestants were commanded to deliver up 
and restore to the Romish church all eccle- ; 
siastical property which had fallen into their 
hands since the religious peace established 
in the preceding century. 3 The Jesuits 
especially are said to have procured from 
the emperor this decree ; and it is indeed 
ascertained that this sect had purposed to 
claim a great part of the property demanded 
as due to them in reward of thesr great 
services to the cause of religion ; and 
hence arose a violent contest between them 
and the ancient possessors of that pro- 


* The principal historians of this war are Khe*en- 
huller, Annates Ferdmandi ; Von Chemnitz, Swedish 
War f Puffcndorf, De lie bus Suectcis ; and the Histones 
of the Thirty Years' War* by Bougeant, Krause, Schil- , 
ler, &c. See Henke's Kirchengesch. vol. iii. p. 321, note. 
— Mur. [On all these transactions see especially 
Ranke's Popes of Rome , volume ii. full of original and , 
authentic information not elsewhere accessible. — R. i 

3 This subject will be found illustrated by the authors , 
mentioned in Struve’s Syntagma Histor. German , p. 1 
1553, &c. and by the others mentioned above. [See note 
1, p. 596. above. — Mur. , 
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i perty. 1 The soldiers forthwith gave weight 
and authority to the imperial mandate 
wherever they had power ; for whatever the 
Romish priests and monks claimed as theirs — 
and they set up false claims to many things 
which by no right belonged to them — the 
soldiers without any previous investigation 
wrested at once from the possessors, often 
with intolerable ferocity; nor did they 
hesitate to treat innocent persons with 
various and most exquisite cruelty. 

6. Unhappy Germany amid these commo- 
tions was in trepidation, nor did she see 
among her sons any one sufficiently power- 
ful to resist the enemy now rushing upon 
her on every side ; for the councils of her 
princes were exceedingly distracted, partly 
by religious considerations, partly by eager- 
ness for personal aggrandizement, and partly 
by fear. But very opportunely Gustavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden, the great hero 
of his age, whom even envy could celebrate 
after his death, came forward and opposed 
himself to the Austrian forces. At the 
instigation especially of the French, who 
were jealous of the growing power of Aus- 
tria, he landed in Germany in 1 629 with a 
few forces, and his victories in a short time 
destroyed in a great measure the very con- 
fident expectations of soon triumphing over 
our religion, entertained by the emperor and 
the pope. But their extinguished hopes 
seemed to revive again in 1632, when this 
great assertor of Germanic liberty fell vic- 
torious in the battle of Liitzen. 2 Time 
however in some measure repaired this im- 
mense loss; and the war was protracted 
to the great misfortune of Germany, amid 
various vicissitudes, through many years, 
until the exhausted resources of the parties 
in it and the policy of Christina, the 
daughter of Gustavus and queen of Sweden, 
who desired a peace, put an end to these 
evils and sufferings. 

7. After a violent conflict of thirty years ; 
the celebrated peace called the Peace o: 
Westphalia, because it was concluded al 
Munster and Osnaburg, cities of W estphalia. 
in the year 1648, gave repose to exhausted 
Europe. It did not indeed procure for the 
Protestants all the advantages and privi- 
leges which they wished for, because the 
emperor would not he induced by anj 
consideration to reinstate perfectly the Bo- 
hemians and the Austrians in their formei 
privileges, nor restore the Upper Palatinate 

bo its former sovereign, not to mention 
other difficulties of less moment which it 
was necessary to leave untouched ; yet the 
oeace procured much greater advantages to j 
;he adversaries of the Romish see than its 
oatrons could well brook, and it established 
irmly the great interests of the Lutheran 1 
and Reformed churches. In the first place, j 
the peace of Augsburg which the Lutherans , . 
obtained of Charles "V. in the preceding' 
century, was placed beyond the reach of all , 
machinations and stratagems; and moreover ! 
the edict which required them to restore 1 
the ecclesiastical property of which they 
had obtained possession since that peace 
was annulled ; and it was determined that 
each party should for ever possess all that 
was in its hands at the commencement of 
the year 1 624. The advantages acquired 
by each of the Protestant princes (and to 
many of them they were not inconsiderable) 
it would detain us too long to.enumerate. 3 
The Roman pontiff in the mean time cla- 
moured loudly, and left no means untried 
to interiupt the pacification; but neither 
the emperor nor any one who favoured his 
cause was daring enough to venture again 
upon that perfidious sea, on which they had 
with difficulty escaped shipwreck. The 
compact was therefore signed without delay, 
and all the stipulations made in Westphalia 
were ratified and executed at Nuremberg 
in the year 1650. 4 

8. After this period, the Roman pontiffs 
and their confederates did not venture to 
attack the professors of the Reformed reli- 
gion by public war; for they found no 
opportunity to attempt so perilous a mea- 
sure with any good prospects. But wherever 
: it could be done without fear of the conse- 
! quences, they exerted themselves to the 
utmost to abridge the Protestants very 
s much of their rights, advantages, and pri- 
vileges, though confirmed by oaths and the 
* 

f 3 Whoever wishes for circumstantial information on 
l this whole subject will find abundant satisfaction in the 
s Acta Pads Westphalicce et Execution,™ ejus Norimbe?- 
, gensis , an immortal work of immense labour, compiled 
| by Von Meyern. As a shorter history, instead of all 
others may be consulted the work of Adam Adami, 

5 bishop of Hierapolis, entitled Relatio thstorica de Pa- 
. cificatione Os nabrugo- Monasteriensi, whieh the illustri- 
ous author republished, improved, and rendered more 
' accurate than before, leips. 1737, 4to. Very elegant 
r also, and composed for the most part from the docu- 
ments of the French envoys, is the very eloquent Jesuit 
Bougeant’s Histoire de la Patx de Westphahe, Paris, 

* 1746, 6 volumes, 8vo Nor is this Jesuit’s history only 
, neat and beautiful ; it is likewise in general true and 
impartial. 

4 Innocent X. assailed this peace in a warm epistle or 
bull, a.d. 1651. On this epistle there is extant a long 
' and learned commentary jf Hornbeck, entitled Examen 
Bulla Papalrs, qua P. Innocentius X. abrogare mti- 
, tur Pacem Germania, Utrecht, 1652, 4to. Perhaps the 
i pontiff's epistle would have found the emperor and his 
i associates ready to listen to it, if it had been backed bv 
gold to give it weight. 

1 See Salig’s Historic der Angsb. Confession, vol. i, 
book iv. chap. iii. sec. xxv. p. 810, &c. 

* Memoires de la Reine Chtistine , tome i. p. 7 — 20. 
where much is said of Gustavus, his achievements, and 
his death. The author of this book also illustrates, in 
various respects, the history of the peace. 
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most sacred enactments. In Hungary for 
instance the Protestant citizens, both Lu- 
theran and Reformed, were tormented with 
innumerable vexations for ten years toge- 
ther, from 1671 to 1 6S 1 . 1 Of the lesser 
evils which they suffered, both before and 
after this storm, from men of various classes 
but especially from the Jesuits, there was 
neither measure nor end. In Poland, all 
who dissented from the Roman pontiff ex- 
perienced nearly throughout the century, 
to their very great sorrow and distress, that 
no compact limiting the power of the 
[Papal] church was accounted sacred and 
inviolable at Rome. For they were de- 
prived of their schools and of very many of 
their churches, dispossessed of their property 
by various artifices, and often visited though 
innocent with the severest punishments. 2 
The posterity of the W aldenses living en- 
closed in the valleys of Piedmont were 
sometimes exposed to the most exquisite 
sufferings oh account of their perseverance 
in maintaining the religion of their fathers, 
and especially in the years 1632, 1655, and 
1685, when the Savoyards cruelly attacked 
that unhappy people with fire and sword. 3 
The infractions of the treaty of Westphalia 
and of the Germanic liberties secured by 
that treaty, arising from this preposterous 
zeal for the welfare and extension of the 

1 See the Hutoria Diplomatica de Statu Religionis 
Evangelical in Hungaria, p. 69, &c.; Debrezenus, His- 
toria Ecclesiat Reformats in Hungaria , lib. ii. p. 447, 
&c.; Schelhorn, in the Museum Heloeticum, tom. viii. 
p. 46—90. [After some previous events which occurred 
in the year 1670, a conspiracy of some Hungarian 
nobles against the emperor in 1671 gave the Catholics 
a favourable opportunity to gratify their thirst for per- 
secution. The noblemen were put to death as we learn 
from civil history; but at the same time, for three suc- 
cessive years nearly all the evangelical churches were 
taken from them by force, and the Lutheran and 
Reformed ministers and schoolmasters, as participators 
in the conspiracy and insurrection, were summoned a 
part of them to Tirnau and others to Presburg. When 
they appeared, a paper was presented to them to^ sign, 
which was very injurious to their ecclesiastical rights. 
And as they refused to sign it, they were thrown into 
noisome prisons where they fared hard enough. From 
these in 1675 many of them were condemned to the 
galleys and were sent to Naoles, where however the 
intercession of the Dutch admiral De Ruyter procured 
them freedom. The other prisoners, at the intercession 
of the republic of Holland, were also set at liberty — 
Sckl. 

* See Regenvolscius, Histo> ia Ecclesiastics Slavonia, 
lib. ii. cap. xv. p. 216, 235, 253. What was undertaken 
against the Polish dissidents (as they were called) after 
the times of Regenvolscius [after a.d. 1652] may be 
learned from various writings published in our times. 
See Erskine’s Sketches of Church Hist. vol. ii. p. 147, 
&c. — Mur. 

8 See Gilles’ Histoire Ecclesiastiqne des Eglises Vau- 
doises , chap, xlviii. &c. p. 339, Geneva, 1656, 4to [also 
Leger’s Histoire des Eghses Vaudoises , part ii. chap. 6 — 
22, and Boyer’s Abtege de V Histoire des Vaudois, chap. 

xxvi. p. 64—235, of the English translation. Lond. 

1693. The dukes of Savoy and the kings of France 
made open war upon these unfortunate Protestants, and 
actually expelled them from the country in 16*86. Three 
years after, most of them returned, but whole congrega- 
tions remained permanently m foreign lands, and par- 
ticularly in the territory of W urtemberg. — M ur. 
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Romish church, were so many and so great 
in many parts of Germany as to supply 
matter enough for large volumes. 4 And so 
long as it shall remain the established be 
lief at Rome, that God has given to the 
Romish church and to its head dominion 
over the whole Christian world, it can never 
be expected that those can live in security 
and safety who renounce subjection to ii. 
For they will always be looked upon as 
rebellious citizens, whom their legitimate 
sovereign has a right to punish according 
to his pleasure. 

9. The faithful servants of the Roman 
pontiff at length succeeded in this century 
in completely purging both Spain and 
France of the last remains of heresy. In 
Spain, the descendants of the Moors or 
Saracens, who once held the sovereignty 
over a considerable part of that country, 
had long lived intermingled with the other 
citizens and were considerably numerous. 
They were indeed Christians at least in 
profession and outward behaviour, and in- 
dustrious, useful to the country, and inju- 
rious to no one; but they were not a little 
suspected of a secret inclination towards Mo- 
hammedanism, the religion of their fathers. 
The clergy therefore did not cease to im- 
portune the king till he had delivered the 
country from this pest, and expelled from 
his territories the whole multitude of Sara- 
cens, whose numbers were immense. By 
this measure the Spanish commonwealth 
indeed suffered a great loss, the sad effects 
of which are felt to the present time ; but 
the church, which is far more important and 
excellent than the civil state, deemed herself 
so much the more benefited by it. 5 The 
Reformed in France, commonly called Hu- 
guenots, having been long borne down by 
various oppressions and well nigh destroyed, 
sometimes by crafty and concealed plots 
and at other times by open and violent 
attacks, were at last most cruelly compelled 
either secretly to flee their country or to 
embrace, most reluctantly and against their 
consciences, the Romish religion. This 
long persecution, than which a greater or 
more cruel has not occurred in modern 
times, will more suitably be explained in 
the history of the Reformed church. 

10. All the efforts, devices, and plans 
which the boldest and most versatile ge- 
niuses could originate, were employed to 
bring Great Britain and Ireland again under 
I the Romish yoke. But all these attempts 


4 The Histories of religious grievances by the learned 
Struve and Hoffmann, composed in German, are in 
everybody’s hands. 

5 Geddes, History of the Expulsion of the Moriscoes 
out <f Spain , in his Miscellaneous Tracts , vol. i. p. 
59, &c. 
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failed. In the beginning of the century, 
some nefarious miscreants, burning with 
hatred of what they regarded as a new and 
false religion and prompted by the counsel 
of three Jesuits, of whom Henry Garnet 
was the chief, determined to destroy at a 
stroke king James I. with his son and the 
whole British parliament, by means of gun- 
powder which they had concealed under the 
house where the parliament usually met. 
For they had no doubt if these could be 
destroyed, means would occur for reinstating 
the old religion and giving it its former 
ascendancy. The English call this horrid 
conspiracy the Gunpowder Plot. But Divine 
Providence caused it to be wonderfully 
discovered and frustrated when it was ripe 
for execution. 1 More gentle and cautious 
was the procedure during the reign of 
Charles I. the son of James. For the king 
being of a mild and effeminate character 
and apparently not far removed from Ro- 
mish sentiments, having also a French wife 
who was devoted to the Romish worship, 
and being guided chiefly by the counsels of 
William Laud, archbishop of Canterbury, 
an honest man undoubtedly and not un- ! 
learned, but immoderately attached to what 
was ancient in ecclesiastical matters, it 
seemed probable that England might be- 
come reconciled with the Roman pontiff 
more easily by caresses and promises than 
by commotions and bloodshed. 2 But this 
expectation was frustrated by that lament- 
able civil war, in which Laud as well as 
Charles were beheaded, and Oliver Crom- 
well, a man of energy, foresight, and 
cunning, and one who dreaded even the 
shadow of the Romish religion, was placed 
at the head of the government with the title 
of Protector of the commonwealth of Eng- 
land. The expectation was revived when 
Charles II. was raised to the throne of his 
father to the immoderate joy of the people; 
and it revived with increased confidence and 
satisfaction. For the king himself, as ap- 
pears now from very abundant testimony, 3 

1 Rapin, Hid o: re d' A ng Iderre, livr. xviii. tome vil. 
p. 40, &c.; Heideirger, H/dorta Papatu >>, Period. \h. 
p. 211, 291, &c. [Hume's tint, of England, chap xhi. i 
vol v. p. 60, Sec.— Mur. 

2 See Cerri’s Etat Present de 1' Eg the Rnmaine, p. 

315, &*e. ; Neal’s Hist, of the F untaw. vol. iv. p. 
194, &c. K 

8 Burnet’s Hhtoiyof His Own Time s, vol. I. book iii. 
p. 603, &c. 606, Ac. [ai.d book i. p. 73, 74.—AJui.l 
Neal’s Hist, of the P uniting \ol. iv. p. 233, 237, 534 
fed. Boston, 1817, vol. iv chap. iv. p 255, &c .— Mur ] 
Rapin, Histoire <T Angh terre, livr. xxiii tome ix. p. 160. 
[Hume’s Hid. of Eng . chap, lxiii. vol. vi. p. 374 ; and 
especially chap. Ixvi. vol. vii. p. 3, note, where it is 
proved that Charles II. entered into a treaty with the 
king of Prance in the close of the year 1669 or the 
beginning of 1670, for the purpose of overthrowing the 
Protestant religion in England and establishing popery 
on its ruins.— Mur. 


had already been secretly initiated in the 
Romish worship during his exile ; and his 
only brother James II. the heir to the 
crown, had openly apostatized from the 
religion of the English nation to that of 
Rome. But Charles was prevented from 
doing anything in favour of popery by his 
native indolence, extreme fondness for dis- 
sipation, and an indifference to all religion 
tending to extreme impiety ; and James by 
his immoderate eagerness to consult the 
wishes of the Romanists, and to follow the 
rash counsels of the Jesuits whom he kept 
about him, inflicted an incurable wound 
both upon the Romish religion and upon 
himself. For being created king after his 
brother’s death, he in the most open man- 
ner and therefore most injudiciously, sup- 
ported the languishing cause of popery in 
England and Ireland ; and to do this more 
effectually, he fearlessly trampled upon 
I those rights and liberties of the nation which 
were held most sacred and previous. Exas- 
perated by these measures of the king, the 
people of England in the year 1688 in- 
vited over from Holland his son-in-law, 
William prince of Orange ; and his valour 
obliged his father-in-law to flee an exile into 
France, and deprived the friends and pro- 
moters of the Romish religion of all hope of , 
recovering England to the Romish church. 4 

11. When the wiser patrons and pro- 
moters of the Romish cause perceived that 
little success attended violence and war, 
they concluded that the reluctant minds of 
the Protestants must be overcome by milder 
measures and by covert artifices. But all 
of them were not disposed to adopt precisely 
the same course. Some resorted to public 
disputations between distinguished men of 
the two communities, indulging an expec- 
tation which the numerous vain attempts of 
the preceding age could not but weaken, 
that in such colloquies the more strenuous 
adversaries of the papal supremacy could 
either be vanquished or at least softened 
Others thought that contests should be 
avoided, and consultations rather should be 
held by the dissidents in order to agree 
upon a compromise, and therefore thafc'less 
weight and importance should be attributed 
to the points of disagreement than had be- 
fore been usual. Lastly, there were others 
who, believing that the former disputants 
on the side of the Romish church possessed 


4 These events are very accurately described by Bur- 
net and Rapin ; by the former in the second volume of 
the History of His Own Times (which has been trans- 
lated from English into both French and German j, and 
by the latter in his Histoire d' Anpleteire, tome x. Add 
Neal’s History of the Puritans , vol. iv. chap. xi. p. 536, 
Scq. [And Hume’s History of England, vol. vu. chap. 
Ixx. Ixxi.— Mur. 
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I vigour and spirit enough but wore deficient 
| in skill, judged that, new attacks should be 
made; and these of course invented new 
modes of reasoning against heretics. 

1*2. At the very commencement of the 
century, a.d. 1601, some distinguished 
Lutheran divines, by authority of Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria and Philip Lewis, elector 
Palatine, disputed at Ratisbon with three 
Jesuits of great fame, respecting the rule 
of faith and practice and the judge of reli- 
gious controversies, subjects which em- 
brace nearly the whole controversy between 
the Protestants and Roman Catholics. . In 
the year 1615, Wolfgang William, prince 
Palatine, who had apostatised to the Ro- 
mish faith, held a disputation at Newburg 
between Janies Keller, a Jesuit, and James 
Ileilbronn, a Lutheran. In the year 1645, 
Uladislaus, king of Poland, called the more 
distinguished theologians, papists as well 
as Lutherans and Reformed, to a meeting 
at Thorn in Prussia, to deliberate amicably 
on the means of putting an end to the 
existing religious controversies ; which de- 
sign of the king procured for this discussion 
the name of "the Charitable Conference. 
A little after, in 1651, Ernest, landgrave 
of Hesse, in order to give a plausible air to 
that apostaey to the Romish camp which 
he had before resolved on, ordered Vale- 
nanus Magnus, a celebrated Capuchin 
divine, to hold a discussion particularly 
with Peter Haberkorn, a divine of Giessen, 
in the castle -of Rheinfels. Among the 
private disputes of this kind the most noted 
of all was that of John Claude, a very 
learned divine of the French Reformed 
church, with that superior man of the Ca- 
tholic church, James Benigne Bossuet, in 
the year 1685. All these conferences had 
one and the same result. Neither party 
could convince the other, but each exas- 
perated and alienated the other from itself 
more than before. 1 

13. The whole plan and method of those j 
who attempted a reconciliation between the j 
Protestants and the Papists consisted in 
efforts to make it appear that the parties 
did not disagree so much as they supposed; 
and that there was not so much need of a 
discussion [of the points at issue] as of a 
careful and perspicuous explanation of those 
doctrines of the Romish community which 
were offensive to their opponents, in order 
to remove entirely all controversy and 
unite the minds of both in bonds of har- 
mony. But in pursuing this general plan 
they varied so much from each other, that 
it was apparent they needed to come to 
some agreement among themselves, before 
there could be ground for listening to the 
counsels and advice they gave. The prin- 
cipal man among those who exerted their 
ingenuity in this way was Armand Richelieu, 
that very powerful French minister of state, 
who spared neither promises nor threaten- 
ings, nor arguments nor persuasions, in 
order to bring the French Reformed Chris- 
tians to unite with the Catholics. 2 The 

the conference ended. Its Acts were published, Stras- 
burg, 1614, 4to.— The conference at Newburg embraced 
but two sessions, as Heilbronn, by advice of his friends, 
refused to appear at the third. It related wholly to the 
correctness of the citation** from the fathers in a book 
published by Heilbronn, entitled Uncatholic Popery. 
Keller published his account of the conference, TngoLst. 
1613, 4to, and Heilbronn his account. Him, 1616, 4to. 
The conference at Thorn was occasioned by the Re- 
formed preacher at Dantzig, BartholomewNigrinus, who 
had become a Catholic, and persuaded the king that 
such a conference would be attended by good conse- 
quences. But the result did not answer the expectations 
from it. The history of the conference and of the 
subsequent written discussions is given by Hartknoch, 
in j Die Preussich. Kir client ’list one, vol. iv. chap. iv. — 
See Schlegel’s note here.— Mur. (On these and other 
attempts towards effecting a union among various sec- 
tions of the church catholic, see Tabaraud, Histone 
Critique des Pi of ts formes deouis Tton Cent J ns pour la 
Reunion des Communions Chrit mines, Paris, 1824. This 
work is from the pen of a Romanist, and accordingly 
the whole subject is viewed through a distorted medium. 

It contains, however, much useful information. — It. 

s Simon, Lefties Chomes , tome i. p. 31, 32, &c. new 
edit.; Bayle, Dir ionnahe , tome i. ait. Jnu/raut, note 
i. p, 183 ; art. Beaulieu, note c. p. 484 ; tome ii. art, 
Ferri, note d p. 1169 ; tome iii. art M diet i ere, p. 1982, 
and elsewhere. [To Amyraufc, an eminent French Pro- 
testant divine and professor at Saumur, Richelieu 
commissioned a Jesuit named Andebert to offer a 
negotiation for a union of the Protestants and Cal- 
vinists. The Jesuit stated that for the sake of peace, 
the king and his minister were willing to give up the 
invocation of creatures, purgatory, and the merit of 
good works ; that they would limit the power of the 
pope ; and if the court of Rome would consent to it, 
they would create a patriarch ; that the cup should be 
allowed to the laity; and that some other relaxations 
might be made. Ainyraut mentioned the eucharist. 
The Jesuit said no change in that was proposed. 
Amvraut said, then nothing can be done. Here the 
conference of four hours’ length terminated See 
Bayle, obi supia. — Beaulieu, a Protestant professor of 
theology at Sedan, was suspected but without grounds 
of a willingness to sacrifice some doctrines in order to 
produce a union. He had only maintained that many 
of the disputes of theologians were about words rather 
than things. Yet it appears that Marshal Turenne 
sounded Beaulieu on the subject of a union. See 
Bayle, ubi supia.— Paul Fern v as an eloquent French 

i Whoever wishes for a fuller account of these con- 
ferences may consult the writers mentioned ^by Sagit- 
tarius, Intiodnct. hi Witten imn Ecclet. tom. ii. p 156.9, 
1581, 1592, 1598. Claude and Bossuet each wrote and 
published the history of the dispute between them. 
Bossuet's book is entitled. Conference auee M. Claude 
<tur la matiere de l” Eg hue, Paris, 1683, 12mo. In answer 
to this, Claude published his. Re pome au linre de M . 
de Meatus, intitule Conference avec M. Claude, & la 
Haye, 1683, 8vo. (The conference at Ratisbon was 
between seven Lutheran and three Catholic divines, 
and occupied fourteen sessions, ending Nov. 28. Both 
parties afterwards published the Acts of this Confe- 
rence, which produced farther controversy, each party 
accusing the other of misrepresentation. See Schmidt’s 
Continuation of Sagittarius' Introduction, p. 1569, &c. 
There was a conference appointed at Durlach in 1612, 
by order of Geo, Frederick margrave of Baden, and 
Francis duke of Lorram. The latter at the request of 
the Jesuits forbade the Protestants to draw inferences 
from Scripture, and required them to cite only direct 
categorical declarations of the Bible against the Catho- 
lics. These terms the Protestant divines refused, and 
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course pursued by this illustrious man was 
followed, yet with unequal steps and with 
less influence, by the German J esuit J ames 
Masenius, 1 by Adolphus Godfred Yolusiusa 
divine of Mentz, 2 by Matthew Prsetorius a 
Prussian, 3 by Augustin Gibbon de B urgo, an 
Irishman who was a professor at Erfurth, 4 
by Henry Marcellus a Jesuit, 8 and by some 
others of less fame. In more recent times, 
no one has entered upon such an. attempt 
with more foresight and sagacity than 
James Benigne Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, 
a man of uncommon genius and extraordi- 
nary prudence, whose Exposition of the 
Catholic Faith aims exclusively to show, 
that a short and easy way of return to the 
Romish religion would be open to the Pro- 
testants, if they would only judge of its 
nature and principles, not according to the 
views entertained of it by their teachers, 
j but as it really is. 6 After him, John Dezius, 

Protestant preacher at Mentz. His enemies circulated 
I the false report that he was one of the Protestant 
ministers whom Cardinal Richelieu had persuaded to 
agree to a union of the Protestant and Catholic 
churches. See Bayle, ubi supra. — Theophilus Brachet 
Sieur de la Milletiere was a Protestant minister in 
France, who turned Catholic in 1645, after being 
silenced for attempts to unite the Protestant and Catholic 
churches on terms dishonourable to the former. He 
wrote and published much on the subject. See Bayle, 
ubi supra. — Mur. [See also Tabaraud, Histoire des 
Presets pour la Reunion des Communions Ckretiennes , for 
the proceedings of Richelieu, p. 200, and for an account 
of La Milletiere, p. 375, &c —R. 

1 See Spanheim’s Strict wee ad Bosmoti Expositionem 
Fidei Catholicee, in his Opp. Theol. tom. iii. par. ii. p. 
1042. [Masenius published some books on the subject 
of a union, which were answered by the Protestants. 
— Mur. 

8 He published Aurora Pads Religiosee Divinee Veri- 
tnti Arnica „ Mentz, 1665, 4to. 

3 In his Tuba Pads, concerning which, see Bayle’s 
Nowelles de la Republique des Lettres, A.D. 1 685, p. 1309. 
[He was a Lutheran minister when he wrote the book, 
but he soon after became a Roman Catholic.— Schl. 

4 In his Luthero- Calmnismus Schismaticus quidem , sed 
Reconciliabilis. [He was an Augustinian Eremite, who 
after long wandering about settled in Germany, and 
died at Erfurth in 1676, as ex-provincial of his order 
and professor of theology.— Schl. 

5 The Sapientia Pacifica of Marcellus was, by order 
of the duke of Gotha, confuted by Seldius. 

6 Of this little book and its fortunes, very much 
might be said and not without profit. Among many 
others, see Pfaff, Historia Literar. Theologies, tom. ii. 
p. 102 ; Le Clerc, Biblioth. Umverselle et Histor. tome 
xi. p. 438. [Tt is remarkable that nine years passed 
beiore this book could obtain the pope’s approbation. 
Clement X. refused it positively. Nay, several Roman 
Catholic priests were rigorously treated and severely 
persecuted for preaching the doctrine contained in the 
Exposition of Bossuet, which was moreover formally 
condemned by the university of Louvain in the year 
1685, and declared to be scandalous and pernicious. 
The Sorbonne also disavowed the doctrine contained 
in that book ; though by a late edict we learn that the 
fathers of that theological seminary have changed their 
opinion on that head, and thus given a new instance 
of the variations which reign in the Romish church, 
that boasts so much of its uniformity in doctrinal 
matters. The artifice which was employed in the 
composition of this book, and the tricks which were 
used in the suppression and alteration of the first edi- 
tion that was given of it, have been detected with great 
sagacity and evidence by the learned and excellent 
archbishop Wake, in the introduction to his Exposition 
of the Doctrines of the Church of England , &c. See 


a Jesuit of Strasburg, undertook to demon- 
strate the same thing, though with less 
success, in a book in which he endeavours to 
prove that there is no disagreement or but 
very little between the Council of Trent 
and the Augsburg Confession, than which 
no two systems can be more unlike. 7 All 
these and some others undertook upon their 
own responsibility alone to remove the 
difficulties which prevented our ancestors 
from uniting with the pontilF; but Chris- 
topher de Roxas, bishop of Tina in Bosnia, 
came forward clothed with public authority 
or at least professing to be so ; and in the 
year 1686 and onward he visited the prin- 
cipal Protestant courts in Germany, not 
only holding out the prospect of a new and 
more free council than that of Trent, but 
I also giving assurance that the pontiff would 
freely grant to his returning children, the 
Protestants, whatever privileges and im- 
munities they might demand, if they would 
only cease to decline the very'raild govern- 
ment of the common father of Christians. 
But it was not difficult for theologians nor 
for the more discerning statesmen also to 
discover that this was only a snare, and 
that the Romish bishops aimed not so much 
to bring about an honourable and stable 
peace, as to introduce again the ancient 
system of slavery. 8 

also his two Defences of that Exposition, in which the 
perfidious sophistry of Bossuet is unmasked and refuted 
in the most satisfactory manner. There was an ex- 
cellent answer to Bossuet's book published by M. de la 
Bastide, one of the most eminent Protestant ministers 
in France. This answer the French prelate topk no 
notice of during eight years, at the end of which he 
published an advertisement in a new edition of his 
Exposition, which was designed to remove the objec- 
tions of La Bastide. The latter replied in such a I 
demonstrative and victorious manner, that the learned 
bishop, notwithstanding all his eloquence and art, was 
obliged to quit the field of controversy. See a very 
interesting account of this insidious work of Bossuet, 
and the controversies it occasioned, in the Bibhotheque 
des Sdences , published at the Hague, tome xviii. p. 20. 
This account, which is curious, accurate, ample, and 
learned, was given partly on occasion of a new edition 
of the Exposition printed at Paris in 1761, and accom- 
panied with a Latin translation done by Fleury, and 
partly on occasion of Burigny’s Fie de Bossuet , pub- 
lished the same year at Paris. — Macl. 

7 The book is entitled, La Reunion des Protestans de 
Strasburg d T Eglise Romaine, Strasb. 1689, 8vo. See 
Spener’s Theological Reflections (in German), vol. i. p. 95. 

8 See the collections in Jager’s Historia Eccles. seecul. 
xvii. and in Weismann’s Historia Eccles. seecul. xvii. 
p. 735. There are also extant other proposals for 
union made known at the German courts in the year 
1 660 by the elector of Mentz, by order and authority (as 
it is said) of the Roman pontiff, and which Gruber has 
published in the Commeicium Epistohcum Leibmtia - 
num, tom. i. p. 411-415* add p. 426, &c — [Christopher 
Rojas (Roxas, Rohas, or Rorhas) de Spinola was a 
native Spaniard, and first came to Vienna in 1666 as 
confessor to the Infanta Margaretha Theresa, the first 
wife of the emperor Leopold. In the year 1668, he 
was made bishop of Tina m Croatia, and in 1685, 
bishop of Neustadt Wienensch in Lower Austria. 
While bishop of Tina, his bishopric affording him 
little employment, he travelled about Germany with 
the approbation of pope Innocent XI. as a negotiator 
with the Protestants for their return to the church of 
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14. These Romish peacemakers found 
among the Protestants, especially among 
the Reformed, some divines whose natural 
dislike of contention, or whose hope of 
obtaining fame and making their fortune, 
induced them to listen to these overtures, 

I and to assert that the points in controversy 

! between the two communities were not of 
! such magnitude as to forbid all union. 

| Among the French Reformed, Lewis le 
| Blanc, a man otherwise possessed of dis- 
; cernment, together with his disciples, fell 
! under a suspicion of this fault. 1 It is more 

I I certain, that Theophilus Brachet de la Mil- 
letiere, and Huisseaux a divine of Saumur, 

j Tanaquil Faber, and some others, were 
' chargeable with this conduct. 2 Among 


Rome. The emperor Leopold also employed him in 
! civil negotiations, and in 1691 empowered him to 
negotiate a reconciliation with Rome with his Protes- 
tant subjects in Hungary and Transylvania. The terms 
lie offered the Protestants were : I. The suspension of 
the decrees of Trent, and the assembling a new council 
in which the Protestants and Catholics should each 
have an equal number of voters, and the decisions of 
Trent undergo a new and impartial investigation. II. 

! The acquittal of the Protestants from the charge of 
1 heresy, provided they would cease to call the pope Anti- 
christ. III. Communion in both kinds, marriage of 
priests, continuance in their possession of church pro- 
perty, abolition of auricular confession, and public 
worship in the vernacular tongue. In respect to the 
authority of the pope and traditions, he did not express 
himself clearly. — The archbishop of Mentz who had 
been active in promoting the Peace of Westphalia, 
after sending an envoy to Rome and consulting the 
electors of Treves and Cologne, held several meetings 
with the German Catholics who were solicitous for the 
peace of the country, at Mentz, Treves, Darmstadt, 
Rome, and elsewhere; and then made the following 
proposals to the Protestants at Ratisbon: I. That 
twelve Lutheran and twelve Catholic divines should 
meet* together, swear to act honestly and in good faith, 
without fraud or subterfuge, as they should answer it 
I to God. II. That they should examine the religious 
disputes, and decide them according to the Bible only. 
III. That to enable them to agree, they should first 
make a new translation of the Bible. IV. That what- 
ever a majority of them agreed to should be considered 
as valid articles of faith. V. That both the decrees of 
the council of Trent and the Augsburg Confession 
should be examined, article by article, and judged of 
according to the Scriptures. As preliminary articles, 
it was proposed to yield : I. Worship in the German 
language. II. Marriage of bishops and the secular 
clergy, but not of monks and nuns. III. The abolition 
of auricular confession in Germany and the other Pro- 
testant countries, but not in Spain and Italy, where 
for certain reasons it was esteemed necessary. IV. 
Every one to be at liberty to pray to the saints or not. 
V, Purgatory no longer to be an article of faith. VI. 
Communion in both kinds to be allowed. VII. The 
pope no longer to be regarded as universal judge, but 
only as first priest and bishop of the church. Difficult 
questions of conscience may be laid before him, but 
none shall be compelled to follow his decisions. VIII. 
Christians to be hereafter divided into two classes, the 
Ancient Catholics and the Reformed Catholics, who 
should regard each other as brethren. Cardinals to be 
taken from both classes, and an equal number from 
each. — To these propositions the Lutheran courts 
raised many objections, and the whole project was 
soon abandoned See Schroeckh’s Kirchengescfi, snt. 
der Reform., vol. vii p. 98, &c. and SchlegelVnote 
aere, — Mur. 

i See Bayle, Dictionnaire, tome i. p. 484, &c. [art. 
Beaulieu. See also note 2, p. 745, above. His whole 
name was Louis le Blanc Sieur de Beaulieu. — Mur. 

* Concerning Milletiere, see Bayle, Dictionnaire, tome 


the English, William Forbes especially 
showed himself ready to compromise a 
great part of the controversies which sepa- j 
rate ns from the Romanists. 3 Among the j 
Dutch, no man of information can well be 1 
ignorant how much Hugo Grotius was dis- 1 
posed to unite all sects of Christians toge- 1 
ther, and especially to excuse and give 
favourable views of the papists. 4 But these 
and the others (whom we omit to mention) 
obtained only this reward for their well- 
intended labours, that they offended both 
parties and drew upon themselves a great 
weight of odium. In this class of divines 
who burned with a preposterous zeal for j 
union with the Romanists, many reckon 
George Calixtus, a very learned professor ' 
in the university of Helmstadt; that is, ' 
the very man than whom no one perhaps 
in this century more learnedly and lucidly 
demonstrated the errors and defects of the 
papal church, and no one more uniformly ; 
affirmed that the decrees and the denuncia- j 
tions of the Council of Trent destroyed all 
hope of healing the division. The reason ' 
why he was thought to lean towards this 
class was, that he used softer language than 
was customary respecting some controver- 
sies, and that he. believed the first princi- 
ples of the Christian religion were not 
absolutely subverted by the Romanists, but 


iii. p. 1982 [and note inp. 746, above.] Concerning Huis- 
seaux and his pacific propositions, see Simon, Lettres 
Choisies , tome iii. p. 14, and Aymon, Synodes Nationaux 
de V Eglises Reformees en France, tome ii. p. 765. 
[Quick’s Synodicon in Gallia Reformata, vol. ii. p. 
544, &c — Mur.] On Faber’s attempt, see Morhoff, 
Polyhistor . tom. i. p. 295. 

3 His Comiderutiones Modest a et Parificce Controver- 
siarum de Justificatione, Purgatorio, &c. were published 
Lond. 1658, 8vo, and in Germany, with corrections by 
Fabricius, a divine of Helmstadt. He is highly ex- 
tolled by Grabe, in his notes to Bull’s Harmonia Jpos- 
tohca, p. 19. Nor were his probity and very exemplary 
life unworthy of praise. Yet the wiser among the 
English cannot but admit that he favoured the Romish 
party too much. See Burnet’s History of his Own 
Times , vol. i. p. 22. He was of course much com- 
mended by the papists. See Simon’s Lettres Choisies, 
tome iii. lettr. xviii. p. 119. He was undoubtedly one 
of those who did most to persuade the English (whe- 
ther right or wrong), that king Charles I. and William 
Laud had designs of again restoring the Romish religion 
in England, [William Forbes was by Charles I. under 
the direction of Laud, appointed the first bishop of 
Edinburgh, on the 26th of January, 1634, and he died 
on the 1st of April following, having occupied the see 
only nine weeks. When principal of the Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, he had delivered the substance of 
the work above mentioned in his lectures, and it was 
not till twenty-four years after his death that it was 
published from notes taken at the time. It is therefore 
difficult to say how far it may be depended on as con- 
veying his sentiments fully and accurately. What 
would Mosheim have said of the present Puseyite party 
in the Church of England, who have gone far be- 
yond Forbes in their attempts to bring that church 
into closer conformity with the Roman ?— R- 

* Here may be consulted with advantage, though he 
is partial to Grotius, the author of the book, Grotii 
Manet ab Imquis Obtrectatonbus Vmdicati, tom. ii. p. 
542, 826, &c. 
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only loaded and deformed by a great mul- 
titude of intolerable opinions. 

15. This band of pacificators, which was 
badly marshalled and weak from its own 
discords, was easily put to flight by a 
moderate effort ; but stronger forces were 
accessary to withstand those among the 
papists who devised new modes of warfare. 
These have usually been called Methodists ; 
anil they were chief.y of that ingenious 
nation the French, whom perpetual con- 
flicts with the very learned Huguenots (as 
the Protestants of France axe called) had 
rendered extremely fond of disputation 
and expert in it for that age. They may 
very suitably he divided into two classes. 
The first class imposed hard and unreason- 
able laws of argumentation upon the Pro- 
testants, and resembled those generals who 
concentrate their troops in fortresses and 
surround themselves with ramparts, to en- 
able them more easily to resist the assaults 
of their foes. Of this class was Francis 
Veron, a J esuit, who was of opinion that the 
enemies of the Romish religion ought to 
prove their doctrines by explicit declara- 
tions of the Holy Scriptures, and therefore 
preposterously forbade their resorting to any 
inferences, necessary consequences, or argu- 
mentation; 1 Barthold Nihusius, an apos- 
tate; 2 the brothers named Walenburg and 

* Musseus, Do Usa Pimcipiorum Jiationn in Cautio- 
ner ms Theolopms, lib. i. cap. iv. p, 22 ; Calixtus, Dt- 

1 pw/fl deJrteXova, p. 125, &c.; Simon, LettresChoisie ?, 

! tome i. p. 276 [The famous controversial preacher 
J Veron, who under the protection of the French court 
travelled about challenging the Huguenots to public 
disputation and conference, from the year 1622 onward, 
composed a book with the Thrasonic title: Method m 
now, facilis et soft da, Heeresin ex Fundamento des ti'uendi, 
i et lefutandi Coufesnonem Gallicam, /. higwtanam , 
Saxomcam, Libras demque omnes Theologoi urn, Protes- 
tant} wn, &c. — Sc/ii. 

* Bayle, Dicttonnaire, tome iii. p, 2086, &c. [art. 
Nihusius.] This vain and half-learned man was for- 
merly confuted by CalLvtus, in his Dujressio de jrte 
Horn conti a Nihusiiem , a book very well worth reading ; 
Helmst. 1634, 4to, [Nihnsius was a Lutheran divine, 
educated under Caliatus at Helmstadt. But he turned 
Catholic about the year 161 1, after which he became an 
abbot and a bishop, and wrote numerous letters and 
tracts in support of popery. He died in 1657. His 
principal work was entitled, Ars noia dicta Sacice Scup- 
tuuE umco luctandi e Povtijicns pirn imos in prates 
Lnthet anormn , detecta nnmnhil et suggesta Theolagu s 
Hehmtetenlibus, Georgia Catuto picewtim et Can i ado 
Horneio. Nihusius assumed that the church of Rome 
was an ancient church, and in possession of a system 
of doctrines which she had held unmolested for ages ; 
of course she was not to be ousted of her possession by 
any new claimant, unless that claimant could make 
good his title In this way, he threw all the burden of 
proof on the Protestants, or upon the innovators on the 
e-tablishod religion. At the same time, he forbade 
their reasoning from Scripture by way of inference, 
and required them to bring direct and positive proofs. 
Reasonings he said were human ; positive declarations 
of the Bible were divine. Moreover in reasoning from 
the Bible, men differed so widely that there was no 
knowing what to believe, unless we admitted and con- 
fides in an infallible interpreter, namely the pope. 
When it was objected that the popes had for centuries 
been such dissolute and base characters, that it could 
not be supposed they were the mouth of God to men. 
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others, who deeming it easier to defend th<*ir 
cause against attacks than to demonstrate 
its j ustice, threw the whole burden of proof 
on their adversaries, assuming the ground 
of mere respondents and defendants ; Ar- 
mand Richelieu, who recommended neglect- 
ing the various objections and complaints 
of their adversaries, reducing the whole 
controversy to the single article of the 
church, and placing the divine majesty 
and authority of that beyond all cavils by 
means of conclusive arguments ; and some 
others. 3 The other class preferred the 
plan of those generals who, to avoid a 
protracted war, resolve to stake all upon 
the issue of a general battle, instead of 
wasting time in sieges and a series of skir- 
mishes; that is, they thought best not to 
weigh one point after another and answer in 
detail all the arguments of opponents, but 
to overwhelm the Protestants at once by 
certain great principles or general argu- 
ments involving the whole subject, or by 
what are technically called prajudicia. The 
glory, if not of inventing yet of perfecting 
this method, and of displaying it with great 
eloquence, is enjoyed by Peter Nicole, a 
Jansenist, who was neither a bad man nor 
an obtuse reasoner. 4 After him, many 
others supposed there was so much power 
in this method, that they believed a single 
argument of this kind, if wisely and pro- 
perly managed, was sufficient to overthrow 
the whole cause of the Protestants. Hence, 
some opposed the Protestants with the 
single principle of prescription ; others sup- 
posed our case would be desperate, if it 
could be made to appear that the principal 
Reformers were vicious men and destitute 
of virtue many believed they should 
divest their antagonists of all means of 
defence, on the ground that religious sepa- 

he replied that the same might be said of some oAhe 
writers of the Bible, David for instance, &c. See 
Bayle, ubi supra , — Mur. 

3 For a somewhat fuller account of these matters, 
see Spanheim, Strictures ad Expositianem Fidei Possuetu 
in his Opp tom. in. par. ii. p. 1037. Heidegger, His- 
toiia Papatm, period v ii. sec. ccxviii. p. 316; Waleh, 
Emhitunq in die Rehqionsstreit.. vol. ii, p. 191, &<j, ; 
Weismann, Histona Eceles. sceeul. xvii. p. 726, and 
various others. [Peter and Adrian von Walenburg ! 
wo^e two brothers, born at Rotterdam, Mho abandoned I 
their country and their religion, and lived at Cologne. I 
The first Mas a titular bishop in Mysia, and suffragan 
to Cologne ; the other was the titular bishop of Adrian- i 
ople, and suffragan to Meutz. Their M*orks, consisting 
chiefly of controversial pieces against the Protestant-, 
M-ere printed together under the title of Fiat? urn 
IValrubuuarorum Opci a, 1670, 2 vols. fol — Sc hi. 

4 He is generally supposed to he the author of that 
book confuted by vast numbers, entitled Piejugex Lvqi- 
times conti e les Calvinists, Pans, 1671, 8voi and after- 
wards reprinted several times. This method certainly 
was not the invention of Nicole, for it seems to differ 
Utile if at all from the method of cardinal Richelieu. 
Wo may ubserve farther, that Richcheu seems rather 
to belong to the second class of Method -is 'han to the 
first, wnete Moshemi has placed him —HJad 
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| ration or schism is the greatest of all evils, 
if they made it appear that the fathers of 
; the Reformed churches were the authors of 

1 so great a calamity. 1 Pre-eminent among 
, these for the felicity of his genius and the 
copiousness of his eloquence, but not for 
his discernment., was James Benigne Bos- 
suet, who endeavoured to demonstrate 
from the disagreements among the Protes- 
tant teachers, and from the frequent changes 
their church and doctrines had undergone, 

, that the church established by Luther was 
not a true church; and from the perpetual 

I uniformity of the Romish church, that it 
, was the true church and of divine origin 2 
| This appears very surprising as comingfrom 
a learned man, who could not be ignorant 
: that the pontiffs are very subservient to 
! times and places and to the opinions of 
; men ; and still more as coming from a 
j Frenchman, whose fellow-citizens contend 
i with so much zeal, that modern Rome dif- 
■ fers as much from ancient and primitive 
Rome as lead does from gold. 

| 16. These efforts of the patrons of the 

1 Romish church, so many and various, 
occasioned indeed the Protestant doctors 
not a little labour, but produced very 
slender effects. Some of the princes and 
a few learned men were induced to em- 
brace again the Romish religion which 
their fathers had renounced, but no one 
! nation or province could be persuaded to 
follow their example. Of the highest order 
of persons, Christina, queen of Sweden, a 
lady of great spirit and genius but preci- 
pitate, and one who preferred her ease, 
pleasure, and liberty, to all other consi- 
derations; 3 Wolfgang William, count Pala- 

line of the Rhine, 4 Christian William, ' 
marquis of Brandenburg, 5 Ernest, prince 
of Hesse, 6 John Frederick, duke of Bruns- 
wick, 7 and Frederick Augustus, king of 
Poland, 8 subjected themselves to the Roman 
pontiff. Of the men of genius and erudition, 1 
the illustrious John Christian, baron of 
Boisnebnvg, privy counsellor to the elector 
of Mentz and a noted Maecenas in that age, 9 
Christ. Ronzovius, a knight of Holstein, 10 
Caspar Seioppius, 11 Peter Bertius, 13 Chris- 

crown in 1051, and retired to Italy to enjoy the refined 
society of that country. As a preparatory step to a 
comfortable residence at Rome, while on lier way 
thither she changed her religion. — Mar [See an 

admirable sketch of this remarkable woman, of her 
apostacy, and of her residence at Rome, in Ranke’s 
Popes of Rome vol iii. p. 82, &e. — R. [ 

4 This prince at Ins solemn renunciation of Protes- 
tantism in the year llTU assigned as his reasons the 
common arguments used by Catholics to prove the 
truth of their religion and the falsehood of the Protes- ■ 
tant But it was believed at the tune and even by 
Catholic historians, that a principal motive with him 
was to secure the favour of the emperor and of the , 
Spanish court in order to make sure his heirship to the 
duchy of Julian-Clevos. See Schroockh, Kirch engesch. 
s* dvr livjn, m. vol. iv, p. 370, and Sehlegel’s note 
lioie. — Mm. 

3 At the capture of Magdeburg by the imperial troops * 
in 1030, he was taken prisoner and earned to Vienna, 
where his conversion took place The grounds of it, which 
ho published, were chiefly that the Pi otestants had no 
legitimate priesthood. See SchlegePs note here. — Mar. 

b This very learned and good prince was converted in 
1651, by the celebrated Capuchin moult Valerius Mag- 
nus. See Gruber’s Commetcium Epidol. Leibmtianum, 
tom. i. p. 27, 35; Memon es de la Heine Chnstme , tome | 
i. p 216. But it is manifest from the writings of Ernest ; 
himself, that he, as well as Anthony Ulric duke of 
Brunswick and many others, did not go over to such a 
Romish church as actually exists, but to a very different 
one, which has long since ceased to be and of which 
his imagination formed an idea. 

7 He put entire confidence m his favourite preacher, 
Henry Julius Blum ; and when solicited to apostatize, 
refused unless the Catholics could first convert Blum. 
The Jesuits then applied themselves to Blum, and 
offered him an income of 2,000 dollars annually if he 
would turn Catholic. Blum consented. A dispute was | 
held between them in presence of the duke. For a ! 
considerable time Blum answered all the arguments of 
the Jesuits triumphantly; but at length they adduced . 
a new argument which Blum could not withstand, and 
which he told the duke was unanswerable. Of course j 
he now r openly yielded to popery, and the duke followed J 
his example. This was m 1654. Blum obtained lus | 
pension, and at length was made vice-president of the . 
supreme court of appeals at Prague. See Schlegel’s 
note here.— A/wr. 

8 He was the elector of Saxony, and to qualify him- 
self for the throne of Poland made profession of the 
Catholic religion in the year 1697. See Schroeckh’s 
Kirckenge*eh. s. d. Reform, vol. vii. p, 74, and Henke’s 
Kmheugexh. vol. iv. p. 559. — Mur. 

9 He apostatized to the Romish church in 1653, fol- 
lowing the example of Ernest, prince of Hesse, and was 
indeed a man of great distinction, but rather a man of 
letters than a sound rcasoner or philosopher. See 
Gruber’s Commercmm Epntol. Leibmtianum, containing 
his and Conring’s Epistles, tom. i. p. 35, 37, 39, 48, 56, 

60, 70, 76, 93, &c. 

10 See Moller, Cimhna Literata , tom. i p 520. [lie 
defended Lutheranism at Helmstadt in 1649. But the 
next year at Rome, the splen lour of the jubilee and the 
arguments of Lucas Holstenius overcame him. See 
Henke, Kirchenqesth. vol iv. p. 300, &c. — A/ mi. 

11 He was a German, learned, ardent, restless. He 
became a papist about a.d. 1600, fell out with the 
Jesuits, and fought much against the Protestants, See 
Bayle, Dictionnmre, tome iv. art. Snoppiub. — Mur. 

12 Bertius was rector of the theological college oi 

1 Spanheim, Dm< ?. de Proescriptione in Rebus Fidei 
adoersus Novas MethocLdas, m his Opp. tom. iii. par. 
li. p. 1079. 

2 Ills Histone des Variations des Eijlises Protest antes , 
Paris, loss, 8vo, is very generally known. To this day 
the papists confide lu it, and place it among their 
strongest bulwarks. And they may continue to exult 
in this their great champion and defender if they choose ; 
but if they are not beside themselves and wish to pre- 
serve the head of their church safe, they must be ex- 
ceedingly desirous that Bossuet’s great principle, that 
whatever churcn frequently modifies and changes its 
doctrines has not the Holy Spirit, may never be believed 
true by any one who is acquainted with the course of 
events at Rome. [Against Bossuet, Basnage wrote his 
famous Hi dorr e des Eghses Refer meet, Rotterdam, 
1090, 2 vols 8vo. And as Bossuet replied to this in his 
Defense de V Hidoire de* Vanntions , Basnage composed 
hit. great work, Hidoire de I'Ejlive depurs J. C jwqu'' d 
Pi event, Rotterd. 1G91), 2 vols, fol. — Sc/iL [The student 
should consult a late work, elaborately compiled as a 
counterpart to that of Bossuet, by the Rev. S. Edgar, 
one of the ministers of the Presbyterian church in 
Armagh, entitled The Variations of Popery, Dub. 1831, 
2d edit enlarged, Lond. 1837, 8vo.— R. 

8 Of this queen and the causes of her defection to the 
Romish church, there is a verv full account m Areken- 
holz, Me moires de la Reine Christine, which is a very 
interesting and useful book. [This vain and rash 
woman, who probably had no fixed religious principles, 
became weary of the cares of government, resigned her 
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topher Besold, 1 Helfr. Ulric Hunnius, 2 
Nicholas Steaonius, a celebrated Danish 
physician, 8 John Philip Pfeiffer, a professor 
at Konigsberg,* Lucas Holstenius, 5 with his 
kinsman, Peter Lambecius, 6 Henry Julius 
Blum, professor at Helmstadt, a learned 
but vain man, 7 Daniel Nessel, 8 Andrew 
Fromm, 9 Bartholt Nihusius, Christ. Hell- 
wig, Matthew Prsetorius, 10 and some others 

Leyden. Being an Arminian, he was censured "by the 
synod of Dort and afterwards excommunicated. He 
retired to France, became a Catholic, was a professor 
at Paris, historiographer to the king, and died in 1629. 
See Rees’ Cyclopcedui, article Bertms.—Mur . 

1 Besold was a learned and excellent man, professor 
of law at Tubingen, and after his conversion to the 
Romish church in 1635, professor at Ingolstadt He 
published his motives, and appears to have been sincere, 
though the timidity of his character and the troubled 
state of the times seem to have had an influence. His 
revolt was a serious loss to the Protestants. See 
Henke’s Ktrchentjesch. vol. iii. p. 517, and Schlegel’s 
note here. — Mur. 

8 He was the son of the famous ASgidms Hunnius, 
brother to Nicholas. He was professor of law at Giessen 
and Marpurg, turned Catholic in 1631, was made coun- 
sellor and vice-chancellor at Treves, and died in 1636 
See Henke and Schlegel, ubi supra.— Mur. 

8 This celebrated anatomist travelled for improve- 
ment as far as Italy. On his return he was made pro- 
fessor of anatomy at Copenhagen. But preferring Italy, 
he soon removed to that country There, at the age 
of thirty-seven, in the year 1675 he became a real Ca- 
tholic, changed his profession, was created a titular 
bishop, and sent as papal legate into Germany, where 
he died in 1686. He was first a great anatomist, and 
then a very sincere Catholic and a man of blameless 
life. He wrote many tracts in defence of popery. See 
Moller, Cimbrvi Literata, tom. ii p. 867, &c. — Mur. 

4 For a notice of Pfeiffer, see Henke’s Kitchens etch. 
vol. iv. p. 305. He apostatized in 1694, published his 
apology for it, and died the next year.— Mur. 

5 This distinguished literary man was born at Ham- 
burg in 1596, first studied medicine, but afterwards 
devoted himself to Latin and Greek literature and 
to ecclesiastical antiquities. He early travelled to Italy 
and Sicily. Returning, he pursued study in Holland. 
Being denied a scholarship at Leyden he left that 
place in disgust, and after travelling a year or two 
settled in Paris, a.d. 1624. Here he was promoted, 
became a Catholic and an author. He next went to 
Italy, where he was in high esteem, was made librarian 
to the pope, and came near to being a cardinal. He died 
1 661, aged 65. He was one of the most learned men of 
his. age and a sincere Catholic, but not bigoted. See 
Moller, Cimhria Liteiata , tom. i. p. 257, and tom. iii, p 
321-342. — Mur. 

6 Lambecius was a countryman and nephew of 
Holstenius, and a rector at Hamburg. But he had a 
bad wife, and besides fell also into ill fame as a teacher 
of false doctrine. He therefore abandoned his country, 
office, wife, and religion, and became a librarian at 
Vienna. — Schl. [This very learned man and volumi- 
nous writer and editor died in 1680, aged 52. See 
Moller, Cimbna Literata , tom. i. p. 323. and tom. iii. 
p. 391-414. — Mur. 

7 He apostatized in 1654. [See above, note 7, p. 749. 
See Burckard’s Historia Biblioth. Augusta, par. in. p. 
223, 233, Gruber’s Commernum Epistol. Leibnitianum, 
tom. i. p. 41, 95, 135, 137, 379, 388, 410, &c. In these 
Epistles he is usually called Florus. — Mur. 

8 He was the son of Martin Nessel, a rector of Bre- 

men, and studied law. He and his father both turned 
Catholics in 1667 Daniel succeeded Lambecius as 
librarian at Vienna, and died a.d. 1700. See Henke’s 
Kirchengesch. vol. iv. p. 302 Mur. 

9 He was a provost at Berlin, and from the year 1662 

laboured much to unite the Protestants and Catholics. 
His aposticy took place at Prague, in 1 667. See Henke, 
ubi supra , iv p. 303, and Schlegel’s note here Mur. 

10 Concerning Nihusius, see above, note 2, p. 748. 
Prsetorius was noticed also, note 3, p. 746. Hellwig was 
a physician, and son-in-law to J. P. Pfeiffer, mentioned 
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of inferior note and standing, revolted to 
the Romish party. But if you except from 
among them all those who, we are abun- 
dantly assured, were led to this change by 
their domestic misfortunes, by their desire 
to advance their rank and reputation, by 
their inordinate love of wealth and worldly 
advantages, by their fickleness of mind, by 
their imbecility of intellect, or by other 
causes of no better character, you will 
reduce the whole number to a few persons 
whom no one will greatly envy the Roman 
Catholics. 11 

17* Those Christians of the East who 
were not of the Romish communion, opposed 
the papal envoys no less firmly than the 
Europeans. Nor do the more ingenuous 
Catholics themselves deny, that those who 
give us splendid accounts of the great ex- 
tension of the papal authority among the 
Nestorians and Monophy sites, and of the 
favourable disposition of several of the pre- 
lates of these sects towards the Romish 
church, deceive us with fictitious state- 
ments. 12 On the other hand, the sovereign 
pontiffs suffered two severe losses in the 
East during this century: the one was in 
Japan, the other in Abyssinia. What oc- 
curred in Japan has already been stated, 
among the evils which the Christian cause 
in general experienced. It therefore re- 
mains only to give some account of the 
occurrence in Abyssinia or Ethiopia. In 
the beginning of the century, the mission 
to the Abyssinians which had been inter- 
rupted in the preceding century was re- 
newed by the Portuguese Jesuits with very 
favourable auspices. For the emperor 
Susneius, who assumed the name of Seltam 
Segued at his coronation, after his victories 
over his enemies, influenced partly by the 
eloquence of the J esuits and partly by the 
hope of confirming his authority by the aid 
of Portuguese troops, committed the di- 
rection of* all religious affairs in the year 
1625 to Alphonso Mendez, a missionary 
from Portugal ; or, in other words, created 

in note 4. He apostatized with his father-in-law, a.d. 1 
1694. — Mur. j 

11 Of these men and others of a similar character, an 
account is given by Arnold, Kirchen-und Ketzerhistorie , ' 
part ix. book xvii. chap iii. p. 912, &c.; Weismann’s 
Historia Eccles. seecul. xvii p.738 ; Walch’s Einleitung 
in die Religions- Streitigkeiten, voi. ii. p. 728, &c. 
[Henke’s Airchengeschichte , vol. iii. and iv.] With 
these may be joined the best writers on civil and lite- 
rary history. 

l!! See the express declarations of Chardin, in various 
parts of the latest edition of his travels Add, respect- 
ing the Armenians, Cerri, Etat Piesent de I'Eghte 
Romame , p. 170; also concerning the Copts, p 216, 
222, &c. That some small but poor congregations were 
collected among these sects no one denies. Thus, near 
the middle of the century, the Capuchins collected a 
very small company of popish converts among the 
Asiatic Monophysites, whose prelate resides at Aleppo. 
See Le Quien, Onens Christianas, tom. ii. p. 1408. 
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him patriarch of the nation. The next 
year, he not only himself publicly swore 
obedience to the authority of the Roman 
pontiff, but also required all his people to 
forsake the religion of their fathers and to 
embrace that of Rome. . But that new 
i prelate with his associates by his ill-timed 
| zeal himself subverted the foundations of 
' the papal authority, which appeared to be 
I so well established. For in the first place, 
he resolved to subdue the people (the 
greatest part of whom together with their 
ministers held their ancient religion more 
dear than life itself) by means of terror, 
wars, and very severe punishments, in the 
I manner of the Portuguese Inquisition. In 
the next place, the prelate ordered those 
who yielded obedience to the commands of 
the emperor to be baptized and consecrated 
anew after the Roman form, as if they had 
previously been entirely without the true 
Christian ordinances, which was an injury 
to the religion of their fathers that the 
clergy regarded with more horror than they 
did the tortures and violence inflicted on 
recusants. And lastly, he did not hesitate 
to rend the commonwealth into factions, 
and to encroach even upon the authority 
and the prerogatives of the emperor. Hence 
arose first, civil commotions and formidable 
insurrections; then, the indignation of the 
emperor himself and a general abhorrence 
of the Jesuits; and finally, a public edict 
of the emperor in 1631, which gave the 
citizens full liberty to embrace which of the 
two religions they preferred. The son of 
Selfam, Basilides, who succeeded to the 
throne on the death of his father in 1632, 
thought proper to clear the country of these 
troublesome strangers ; and therefore in the 
year 1634 he drove Mendez and the whole 
body of Jesuits and Portuguese from Abys- 
sinia with no kind of indulgence or tender- 
ness. 1 From this time onward, such an 
abhorrence of the Roman name became 


l See LudolPs Hi\toria JEthiopica, lib. iii. cap. xii. ; 
Geddes, Church History of Ethiopia, p. 233, &c. ; La 
Croze's Histoire dn Christiamsme (PEtfuopie , p. 79, &c. ; 
Lobo’s Voyage d' Abyssmie, p. 116, 130, 144, and Le 
Grand’s Additions to it, p. 173, and his fourth Disser- 
tation subjoined to vol. ii. p. 32. The judgment of 
this learned man respecting the Jesuit Mendez, in this . 
Dissertation (iv. p, 36) is worth transcribing: “II eftt 
et6 k souhaiter que le Patriarche ne se fut pas charg6 
de tant d’affaires” (thus cautiously does he speak of 
Mendez’s lust of power and intrusion into the affairs of 
the civil government), “ et qu’il n’edt pas fait tant valoir 
son autorite en se conduisant en Abyssmie comme dans 
un pays d’lnquisition. U revolta tout le monde, et 
rendit les Catholiques, et en particular les Jesuits, si 
odieux, que la haine qu’on a eongfie contre eux dure 
encore aujourd’hui.” [The third Book of La Croze’s 

History, which relates to the progress and ruin of this 
mission, is translated by Mr. Lockman into English, 
and inserted in The Trawls of the J emits, vol. i p. 

108, &c. as also is Poncet’s Voyage , mentioned in the 
following note. — Macl. 


firmly rooted in the breasts of the Abyssi- | 
mans, that they most cautiously guarded 1 
their frontiers lest some Jesuit or other priest I 
of the Romish communion should creep into 
the country, and again embroil their com- | 
moc wealth. The Roman pontiffs at first 1 1 
sought to repair the damage done by the 
Jesuits by sending out two French Capu- 
chin monks, and these being stoned to death 
by the Abyssinians, as soon as they were 
discovered, recourse was had to more secret 
methods; and at last the authority of, 
Lewis XIV. king of France was resorted ’ 
to, in order to open a door for the access of ! 
their missionaries to Ethiopia. 2 But to the 
present time they have not been able, so 
tar as we know, to calm the wakeful indig- 
nation of that highly- incensed nation. 3 

18. We have thus far spoken of the ex- 
ternal prosperity or adversity of the Romish ‘ 
church, and of the zeal of the pontiffs to 

* These projects are mentioned by Cerri, Etnt Pie- ! 
sent del'Lghse Roma me, p. 217, &c. ; Le Grand, Sup- \ 
plement to Lobo's Itmeiar . JEthiopirum, tom. i. p. 181, ! 
&c ; tom. ii. p. 108, &e. [Father Lobo, who resided 
nine years in Ethiopia, has given an elegant and lively 1 
though simple and succinct description of that vast 
empire, in his Itmeianum JEthiopirum. This Itinerary 
was translated into French by M. le Grand, and en- 
nched by him with several curious anecdotes and dis- 
sertations. Hence Mosheim sometimes quotes the | 
It) ne> arium under the title of Voyage d' Abyssmie , | 
referring to Le Grand's French translation of it.— I 
Macl.] I wish the reader to compare the statements f 
made from these documents which are above all suspi- | 
cion, by this papist (Le Grand 1 who was not unfriendly ] 
to the Jesuits, with the Voyage of that French physi- 
cian, Poncet, who travelled into Ethiopia in the year 
1698, in company with the Jesuit Brevedent who died 
on the way ; which Voyage was published by the Jesuits 
in the fourth volume ot the Letttes Curieuses et Edt- 
fi antes des Missions Etramieres, Paris, 1713, 8vo fin the ! 
ed Lyons, 1819, tome ii. p. 238, &c. — Mur.] The dis- I 
cerning reader may thus learn how much reliance is I 
to be put on the statements which the Jesuits give us 1 
of the friendly disposition of the Asiatic and African 
Christians towards the see of Rome. After ingenu- j 
ously and candidly making this comparison, he will 
perhaps declare that Grecian an'* even Punic faith is 
more to be trusted than that of the Jesuits. ! 

3 The biographers of Clement XI. and especially 
Lafitau and Reboulet, amuse us with fables (invented 
perhaps by the Jesuits and their friends), when they 
tell us of the Abyssinian emperor’s embracing the 
Romish religion in the year 1712 ; or of his petitioning 
the Roman pontiff in 1703 to send him teachers to 
instruct him and his people. On the contrary, it is 
fully ascertained that but a few years ago the Abyssi- 
nians most rigorously denied not only to all Europeans, 
but also to the Turks, all access to their country ; nay, 
they would not allow Egyptian Monophy sites who 
entered Ethiopia to return again This is confirmed 
by the best possible testimony in such a case, that of 
Benedict Maillet, who long filled the office of French 
consul in Egypt, and was appointed by I ouis XIV. 
ambassador to the emperor of Abyssinia, in his Descrip- 
tion de V Egypte, part i. p. 325, Pans, 1735, 4to. To 
him we add Le Grand, who in his Additions to Lobo's 
Rmeranum, part i. p. 222 (published in 1728), after 
faithfully detailing all the projects of the French and 
the popes in our age for introducing Romish priest!’ 
into Abyssinia, subjoins, that all such projects must 
necessarily appear vain and chimerical to persons ac- 
quainted with the state of things in Ethiopia : “ Toutes 
ces entreprises paroitront chirneiiques k ceux qui con- 
noissent 1* Abyssmie et les Abyssinia..” Perhaps the 
mission which is now fitting out at Rome to the Abys- 
sinians, will add new confirmation to this opinion. 
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extend the limits of their empire; we now Jesuits and Capuchins, who oho^ to obey 
proceed to examine its internal state. The the pontiff rather than the senate, were 
ancient form of government was in no re- banished the country. In the next place, 
meets changed \ yet the officers of the they ordered Paolo Sarpi, a theologian of 
church were in most countries gradually the republic who was a monk of the order of 
abridged of no small part of their ancient the Servites and a man of very great genius, 
power by the civil authorities. For that and other persons deeply learned m civil 
happy a°-e was everywhere gone by when and ecclesiastical law, to demonstrate the 
the clergy might excite public commotions, justice of their cause in several treatises, 
.mo-age m civil affairs at their pleasure, and to inquire with great freedom into the 
terrify with their sacred denunciations, and true limits of the papal power; and their 
impose contributions and other burdens attacks were so powerful, that Caesar Ba- 
upon the citizens. The supreme pontiff ronius and the other writers, to whom the 
himself, though saluted with the same ap- Roman pontiff trusted the defence of _ his 
pellations and titles as formerly, often ex- cau*e, could with difficulty stand up against 
perienced with vast regret that names had them. When at length Paul Y. prepared 
lost much of their ancient power and import, for war against the Venetians, Henry IY . 
and were still losing more and more. The king of France, interposed and brought 
principle formerly held only by the French, about a peace, but on terms which were 
that the power of the Roman pontiff was not very honourable to the pontiff . 1 For 
wholly and exclusively confined to sacred the Venetians could not be induced to 
and ecclesiastical affairs, and by no means rescind entirely those decrees which had 
extended to secular things, to the property, given offence to the Romish bishop, nor to 
the persons, and the business of the citizens, allow the banished Jesuits to return to their 
had now become almost the universal opi- country . 2 The senate of Venice at that 
nion of all kings and princes. The schools time contemplated a secession from the 

indeed in most parts of the Romish world, 

with the public writers, extolled the ma- I Besides Thuanus (de Thou), and other historians, 
iesty of the pontiff to the utmost of their see Daniel’s Histone de France , tomex. p. 358, &c. of 
ability; an/the Jesuits who -wished to be & j 

thought among the first defenders of the Soecul. xvii. decenn. i. p. 108. But especially the writ- 

see nnwpr did thp same • and in S s of celebrated Paolo Sarpi and of the other 
Itomisn see ana power, aia me same , ana yenetum theologians deserve a careful perusal. For 

even the courts of princes sometimes used being written with no less solidity than erudition and 
magnificent lan onuace respecting; the dignity elegance, these works contributed most to open the 
__JP 3 +l,a eyes of kin S s and magistrates, and to lead them no 

and authority of the head and father of the longer t0 yield i rap H C it obedience to the will of the 
church. But the misfortune was, that in pontiffs, as had formerly been done. Pre-eminent 

this 'is in ntTiPr men’s affirms did nob among these writings is the Istoria delle cose passate 

mis as m otner cases men s actions a a not mtre Paid v et la R bL M VenHi ^ comp< f sed by 

accord With their language; and the so- Sarpi, who is usually called Fra Paolo, i.e. Brother 
vereign princes, when any question or con- l 0T , father Friar] Paul, printed Mirandol. 1624, 4to ; 

. *- r 7 .1 * * . c „ and the Eistona Intel dicti Verieti, by the same author, 

troversy arose With the court OI xiome, which was printed at Cambridge, 1626, 4 to, by William 
measured the rights and prerogatives of the Bedell, at that time chaplain to the English embassy 

nnntiff nnt ns fnrmprlv hv flip rleeisions of a * Venice and afterwards a bishop in Ireland. Paul 
pontirr, not as formerly oy tne decisions OI v . therefore, whose rashness and imprudence led the 

tile schools, but by their own convenience Venetians to publish these books, was himself the cause 
and interests of those ver y S reat perplexities which the Romish see 

i mi * . ,•(*> • afterwards often experienced. 

19. lms the sovereign pontiffs expen- 2 The Venetians indeed, a long time afterwards, in 
enced to their great detriment, as often as * h e year 1657 when Alexander VII. governed the 

thov vpnfnrprl fn mo-p to rpsnmp th^ir Eomish church, being wearied with the importunities 

tney venturea in tins age to resume tnnr 0 f severa i princes and especially of Louis XXV. king 

former pretensions and to encroach upon of France, suffered the Jesuits to return to their terri- 
the i urisdiction of sovereign states. In the tories * Yet down even to our age, nowhere is this 
„ J i i ir r ° i • j very powerful society under more restraint than among 

year louo, j.aui V. a iiaugilty pontiff, laid, the Venetians; to its own loss, it finds the old grudge 

the Venetians under an interdict, because remaining deeply fixed in the public mind. See the 

thpv nrMumed to nnniMi certain nriests ‘ Voyage Histonque en Italie, Allemagne, Suisse ; Am- 
tney presumed to punisn certain priests Sterd. 1736, 8vo,tomei. p. 291. To this day, the ponti- 

who had committed crimes, and forbade the fical rescripts and bulls have just so much power 

erection of any more sacred edifices in their the . int Tl, s of ‘ he fP“ bllc 

.... , and the judgment of the senate will allow them to have, 

territories Wltnout tne consent Of tne senate, I adduce as a most credible witness cardinal Noris, 
and prohibited all farther transfers of estates r* 10 ( in the Epistles of Famous Venetians to Maglia - 
. . t ... . . . n .1 oecht, vol. i. p. 67) thus wrote in the year 1676 : “ Poche 

to the clergy Without permission from the Bullepassevano quelle acque verso le parte del A driatico, 
government. But the senate of Venice per le massime lasciate nel testamento di Fra Paolo,” 

most firmlv and vi<rm*nn<?lv rev at eel this That is : « Few bulls of the pontiffs pass the waters of 
mosn nrmiy ana Vigorously resistea tills the Po and reach the shores of the Adriatic ; they are 

wrong. Jb or rn the first place they would prohibited by the maxims which Brother Paul laid 
not allow the priests to intermit the sacred d0 . wn fast testament.” [See a full account of 

• „ M .t * this collision between Rome and Venice in Ranke** 

services as the pontiff commanded ; and the p oves of Rome, vol. ii. p. 339-364 ~ie. 
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Romish church, and the English and Dutch 
ambassadors endeavoured to persuade them 
to such a step. But many causes of great 
1 weight prevented the measure ; nor did the 
1 sagacious and circumspect Sarpi himself, 
though he was no friend to the Romish 
court, appear to approve of it. 1 
; 20. If the Portuguese had possessed as 

much wisdom and courage as the Venetians 
equally unsuccessful would have been the* 
contest which Urban VIII. commenced 
against them in 1641, and which continued 
' till the year 1666. The Portuguese having 
| driven out the Spaniards, made John, duke 
,of Braganza, their king. Urban and his 
successors pertinaciously refused either to 
acknowledge John as king of Portugal or 
to confirm the bishops appointed by him, 
though urged to it in a thousand ways both 
by the Portuguese and the French. The 
consequence was that the greatest part of 
the Portuguese territories was for a long 
time without bishops. The vicar of Christ, 
who above all things should have no fear of 
man, had such a dread of Spanish resent- 
ment, that rather than offend the king of 
Spain he chose to violate his most sacred 
duty and leave great numbers of churches 
without pastors. The king of Portugal was 
advised from various quarters, and espe- 
cially by the French, to imitate the example 
of the Venetians, and to cause his bishops 
to be consecrated by a national council of 
Portugal in despite of the pontiff ; and he 
seemed at times disposed to act with vigour. 
But the ascendancy of the Inquisition, 
the amazing superstition of the people and 
their devotion to the will of the pontiff, 
prevented his adopting energetic measures. 
Thus it was not -till after the lapse of 
twenty-five years and the conclusion of a 
peace with the Spaniards, that Clement 
IX. confirmed the bishops appointed by the 
king. Yet the Portuguese showed them- 
selves men in strenuously resisting the 


1 This project of the Venetians is expressly treated 
of by Burnet in his Life Qf William Bedell, p. 18, &c. 
of the French edit, and by Le Courayer, Defense de la 

Nouvelle Traduction de V Htstoire du Concile de Trente, 
p. 35, &c- Amsterd. 1742, 8vo, who shows very clearly 
that Sarpi departed indeed in many respects from the 
opinions of the Romish church, yet that he did not 
approve of all the doctrines of the Protestants ; nor 
would he recommend to the Venetians to separate 
from the Romish church. [From the account of the 
agent for a union, Jo. Bapt. Lenke, to the elector Pala- 
tine, which the keeper of the records, Gattler, has given 

in an appendix to the Hist, of the Duchy qf Wiirtem- 

hurg, vol. vi. No. 10, p. 57, it appears that in the year 

1609 a Protestant congregation of more than 1,000 

persons, among whom were about 300 gentry of the 

principal families, then actually existed at Venice, 
which Sarpi and his Mend Fulgenzo had collected and 

which contemplated under favourable circumstances 
to abandon popery. The substance of this account is 
also in Le Bret’s Magazin zum Gebrauch der Staaten- 
und Kirchengesch. vol. li. p. 235, &c. — SchL 


pontiff when he endeavoured to take ad- 
vantage of this contest to extend his power 
in Portugal; nor would they suffer the 
ancient prerogative of their kings to desig- 
nate the bishops of the country, to be at all 
abridged. 2 * I 

21. For many centuries there had been 
almost perpetual controversy between the 
French nation and the popes, which as in 
other periods so also in this century, some- 
times came to an open rupture. If the 
pontiffs ever employed cunning and perse- 
verance in any cause, they certainly did 
so throughout this century in their endea- 
vours to subdue the hostility of the French 
to the Romish power, and to destroy or 
gradually undermine what are called the 
liberties of the Gallic church; and their 
principal coadjutors in this business were 
the Jesuits. But to these machinations 
very strong opposition was constantly made 
both by the parliament of Paris, and by the 
very able writers, Edmund Richer, John 
Launoi, Peter de Marca, Natalis Alexander, 
Louis Ellies du Pin, and others, who had 
the courage to bring forward the opinions 
of their ancestors, some with more spirit 
and erudition and others with less, and to 
confirm them with new arguments and 
authorities. The court indeed did not 
always reward these protectors of their 
country according to their merits, nay, fre- 
quently showed itself opposed to them, with 
a view to please the angry and menacing 
pontiff; yet this afforded little advantage 
to the papal cause. The French kings, it 
seems, would rather have their rights silently 
maintained than publicly defended with 
noise and war, in open declarations and 
disputations; nor did they esteem it below 
their dignity to temporize occasionally and 
to pretend great reverence for the mandates 
and edicts of the pontiffs, in order more 
easily to obtain from them the objects of 
their wishes. 8 But if they perceived the 
Romish prelates taking advantage of this 
complaisance to extend their authority, 
they remembered that they were kings of 
the French, that is, of a nation for a lorjg 
time most impatient of Romish servitude. 
This is abundantly confirmed by the con- 
tests of Lewis XIY. with the pontiffs. 4 * * * 

* See Geddes, History qf the Hope's Behaviour to - 
tcards Portugal from 1641 to 1666, which is in his 
Miscellaneous Tracts , vol. ii. p. 73-186. The cause of 
the Portuguese in this contest was learnedly defended 
among the French, by Bullialdus [Boulliau], whose 
Libelh duo pro Ecclesiis Lusitanis ad Clerum Galh - 
canum were reprinted at Helmstadt, 1700, 4to. 

8 It was with a view to this that Voltaire, speaking 
of the manner in which the court of France maintains 
its prerogatives against the Roman pontiff, says plea- 
santly that “ the king of France kisses the pope’s feet 
and ties up his hands.” — Mad. 

4 Many both of the Lutherans and Reformed, of 
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22. The first of these contests occurred 
in the time of Alexander VII. and ori- 
ginated from the temerity of the pontiff’s 


great merit and learning, lament the augmentation of 
the Romish power in France during this century and 
the gradual corruption of the minds of both the nobility 
and the clergy, by the prevalence of Italian notions 
respecting the papal power which the ancient French 
people viewed with abhorrence; and from this they 
infer that the famous liberties of the Gallic church were 
much abridged in this century by the influence princi- 
pally of the Jesuits. Into these views they are led, 
partly by certain measures of the French monarchs 
which have the appearance of greatly subserving the 
wishes of the pontiffs, and partly by the numerous 
representations of the Jansenists and other recent 
French writers, who lament that the ancient glory has 
departed from the French nation, that the edicts of the 
popes are held in immense veneration, that the Jesuits 
have imbued the minds of the monarchs and of the 
heading men in the government with excessive attach- 
ment to the Romish views, that vigilance is used against 
all those who wish to see the opinions of their ancestors 
prevail, that the tribunal of the Inquisition is gradually 
introduced, and other things of this sort. But I am 
persuaded that more reliance is placed on these repre- 
sentations than ought to be, and that the rights of the 
French people are still in the same state as formerly ; 
nor am I able at all to discern those triumphs of the 
pontiffs over the French, which many excellent men as 
well as the French themselves who are too indignant, 
especially the Jansenists and the Appellants, think they 
can clearly see. As the general policy of the French 
government is much more artful and crafty in the pre- 
sent century, so the machinations of the pontiffs are 
thwarted by more silent and artful methods than in the 
pi eceding less civilized age. The same conflict is kept 
up as before, but it is now managed in a very different 
way. And this new and politic course does not meet 
the views of many of the French, who are of an ardent 
temperament, and who think they ought to contend, as 
their ancestors did, in open manly warfare. Hence 
those sighs and lamentations over the rights of the 
nation, alleged to be invaded and almost annihilated by 
the craftiness of the Jesuits. If these persons could 
check those passions with which Frenchmen are so 
prone to be agitated, and would carefully examine the 
history of their country, they would certainly learn that 
their liberties are not extinct ; nor are they neglected 
by their monarchs, but are only maintained with more 
caution and foresight. France, I am aware, is full of 
persons who basely flatter the pontiffs, and seem in- 
clined to become slaves for the sake of gain or of 
honours. But the number of these was no less formerly 
than It is now, as might be proved by numerous exam- 
ples. Nor Is it common for states to be ruled and 
governed by such characters. The Jesuits are in high 
authority, and they sometimes cause things to be done 
which cannot but be grievous to the friends of the 
ancient Gallic liberties, although things of this sort 
occurred also in those times when there were no Jesuits ; 
and on the other hand, very many things occur con- 
tinually which are most adverse to the wishes of the 
Jesuits, and which undoubtedly give much disquietude 
to the pontiffs. Those who contend with the aid of 
learning for the opinions of their ancestors, sometimes 
scarcely escape without punishment ; those who dispute 
with warmth not unfrequently suffer for it, and are 
either imprisoned or sent into exile; and the most 
modest writers receive no reward for their labours. 
True, it is so. Yet the cause which these men defend 
is neither disapproved of nor deserted, but their manner 
of supporting it is disliked. For the monarchs and 
their friends m reality choose to have the machinations 
of the pontiffs resisted without noise and clamour, 
rather than by publications and disputation which often 
produce parties in a nation, excite the passions of men, 
disturb the public peace, exasperate the pontiffs, and 
alienate them from the French nation. At the same 
time, the public teachers are at full liberty to instil into 
their pupils the ancient principles of the nation, and to 
explain fully in the schools those views by which the 
Romish lust of power has usually been for ages re- 
pressed. Some things take place which are inconsistent 
with these principles, and restraint is laid upon those 


Corsican guards, who in the year 1662 
ventured to insult the king’s ambassador, 
the Marquis Crequi and his lady, at the 
instigation as it is reported of Alexander’s 
nephew. The French monarch determined 
to avenge the insult by a war ; but on the 
pope’s imploring his mercy, he granted him 
peace in 1664 at Pisa on the following con- 
ditions among others — that he should send 
his nephew to Paris to ask pardon, that 
he should brand the Corsican nation with 
infamy by a public edict, and erect a pillar 
in the Farnesian market on which this crime 
and the punishment of it should be inscribed 
for future generations. But this contest oi 
the king was not so much with the pontiff 
as head of the church, as with Alexander 
considered as a prince and a temporal 
sovereign. 1 With the pontiff in his proper 
character the monarch had a controversy in 
1678 and the following years, when Innocent 
XI. filled the Romish see. The subject of 
this controversy was the right which the 
French call Regale; according to which 
when a bishop dies, the king is allowed to 
collect and enjoy the revenues of the see, 
and in some respects to act in the place of 
bishop, until the see is filled by the acces- 
sion of a new prelate. Lewis wished to 
subject all the sees in his kingdom to this 
right ; but Innocent would not permit it, 
determining that the king’s power in this 
particular should extend to no more sees than 
formerly. This contest was carried on with 
great passion on both sides. To the many 
admonitions and epistles of the pontiff, the 
king opposed severe laws and mandates, 

who think it very hard to depart from the customs and 
practices of their fathers ; yet this is almost never done, 
unless either necessity or the prospect of some great 
advantage warrants it. Besides, the public authorities 
take good care that the pontiffs shall derive no great 
benefit from such condescensions to them That this 
was the fact in the affair of the bull, Unigenitus, in 
which many things occurred not agreeing with the 
ancient customs and opinions of the French, will be 
readily seen by those who will examine carefully the 
whole transaction, and compare the public decisions 
with the actual state of the country. It was judged 
best frequently to admit a less evil in order to avoid a 
greater. In short, the kings of France are wont to 
treat the sovereign pontiff as the ancient heroes who 
descended into the infernal regions treated the dog 
Cerberus that guarded the gate of that dark world (no 
offence is intended by this comparison), some tim es 
throwing him a cake when he growled, and sometimes 
awing him with their brandished swords as occasion 
and circumstances demanded ; and both for the same 
object, namely, that they might freely march on in their 
chosen way. —These remarks I thought proper to extend 
thus far, lest those who read the bitter complaints and 
declamations of the Jansenists and Appellants should 
put entire confidence in them, which many Protestants 
have done and particularly those who are not well ac- 
quainted with the world. 

l See Jkger’s Historia JEccles. scbcuI. xvii. decenn. 
vii. lib. ii. cap. ii. p. 180, &c.; Voltaire’s Steele de Louts 
XIV. tome i. p. 131, &c. The French also published 
some tracts in which the history of this contest was 
related.. M eimtres de la Reine Christine , tome ii. p. 72, 
&c. [Gifford’s History of France, vol. iv. p. 379.— Mur* 


Chap, i.] 
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and when the pope refused his approbation But Innocent received this blow also with 
to the bishops appointed by the king, the manly courage. 3 This violent contest was 
latter by his regal authority caused them soon after followed by another. In the 
to be inducted into office, thus showing year 1687, Innocent deprived the ambas- 
publicly. that the Gallic church could get sadors resident at Rome and among others 
along without a pope. On the other hand, the French ambassador Lavardinf of the 
the high-spirited and persevering pontiff right of asylum, because it often rendered 
denounced the vengeance of Heaven against criminals secure from impunity. The kin^ 
the king, and omitted nothing which might employed all the means his angry feelings 
show that the ancient power of the pontiffs could suggest to induce the pontiff to re- 
was not yet extinct. 1 The king offended store the right he had taken away, but the 
by this resolute behaviour, in the year 1682 latter met the king with a bold front and 
assembled at Paris that famous convention could by no means be persuaded to put on 
I of his bishops, in which the ancient opinions even the semblance of yielding. 4 This long 
of the French respecting the power of the conflict which was injurious to both the 
pontiff as being exclusively spiritual and parties, was at length closed by the death 
inferior to that of councils, were stated in of Innocent. The subsequent pontiffs were 
tour propositions, unanimously adopted, con- more pliable, and therefore more ready to 
drmed, and set forth as the perpetual rule remove the principal causes of contention ; 
for all the clergy as well as for the schools. 2 yet they were not so careless as to forget 

the dignity of the Romish see. The right 

ccc xKIW of asylum was abrogated with the consent 

li. p. 210, and numerous others, who either professedly °J tiie king; the controversy respecting the 
or incidentally treat of the right of the Regale and of right of Regale Was adjusted bv a COmnro- 

the disputes which grew out of it. Henry Noris dis- r J 

cusses very copiously the history of the origin and mis ®* # The four celebrated propositions 
progress of this right, in his Istoria delle Investiture respecting the power of the pontiff, without 

ob J ectio “ from king were gilded over 

Disposing of Ecclesiastical Benefices and Church Lands, — — - 

relating chiefly to the Pretensions of the Crown of France and the terms of the fathers remain immoveable ; and it 
the tie Contests wit}i the Court of concerns themajesty of the apostolic see that statutesand 

o”^ t Lond ’ 8v°» Mur. usages confirmed by the consent of so great a see and of 

This convention was composed of eight archbishops, such churches should retain their appropriate validity, 
twenty-six bishops, and thirty-eight other clergymen, IV. In questions of Mth likewise, the supreme pon- 
who all set their names to the four following proposi- tiff has a principal part, and his decrees have reference 
b0 T ns ir, n . . . . A to all and singular churches; yet his judgment is not 

I. That God has given to St. Peter and to his succes- incapable of correction, unless it have the assent of the 
sors, the vicars of Christ, and to the church itself, church. 

power in spiritual things and things pertaining to These propositions, approved by Lewis XIV. and ' 
salvation ; but not power in civil and temporal things ; registered by the parliament of Pans on the 23d of 
our Lord having said, “My kingdom is not of this March, 1682, were ordered to be publicly read and , 
world ; and again, “ Render unto Caesar the things expounded in the schools from year to year, and to bo ! 
that are Cesar’s and unto God the things that are subscribed to by all clergymen and professors in the ! 
God s. And therefore that injunction of the apostle universities. See Bossuet’s Defensw Declaration is 1 
stands firm * “ Let every soul be subject to the higher Cleri Gallicanij the documents at the beginning of i 
powers. There is no power but is from God; and the vol. i.—Mur. 

powers that^ be are ordained of God.” Therefore, in 3 These four propositions which were extremely I 
temporal things kings and princes are subject to no adverse to his wishes, the pontiff caused to be opposed 
ecclesiastical power of God’s appointment ; neither both publicly and privately. The most distinguished 
can they either directly or indirectly be deposed by person who defended the cause of the pontiff was ear- * 
authority of the keys of the church, nor can their sub- dmal Cele«tine Sfondrati, who under the assumed i 
jects be exempted from fidelity and obedience, nor be name of Eugene Lombard, published Regale Sacerdo- 
absoived from their oath of allegiance. And this prin- tmm Romano Pontifici assertum et quatuor Proposition i- : 
ciple, which is necessary to the public tranquillity, and bus explioatum , 1684, 4to. The form of the types shows ' 
no less useful to the church than to the state, ought by that the book was printed in Switzerland. Next to ■ 
all means to be held fast, as being consonant to the him among the multitude of Italians, Spaniards, and 
word of God, to the tradition of the fathers, and to Germans who supported the tottering majesty of the 
the example of the saints. I «««♦,*# t? u j„. to : 


pontiff against the French, Nicholas du Bois, a doctor i 


I II. That plenary power in spiritual things so exists in of Louvain, stood conspicuous. He published some 
the apostolic see and in the successors of Peter, the books on the subject which are mentioned by Bossuet. 
vicars of Christ, that at the same time the decrees of But all these were confuted by the very eloquent bishop 
the holy oecumenical council of Constance, approved by of Meaux, Jacques Benigne Bossuet, in a learned work 
the apostolic see, and confirmed by the practice of the composed oy order of the king but which was not I 
Roman pontiffs and of the whole church, and observed published till long after his death, entitled, Defensio 
by the. Gallican church with perpetual veneration, Declarationis Celeberrimce, quam de Potentate Ecclesia s- I 
respecting the authority of general councils, as con- tica sanxit Clerus Galhcanu, xix. Martii , 1682, Lux- 
tained in the fourth and fifth sessions, must also be emburg, 2 vols. 1730, 4to. For the king forbade the 
valid and remain immoveable. Nor does the Gallican publication of the Defence, because after the death of 
church approve of those who infringe upon the force Innocent there seemed to be a great prospect of peace, I 
of these decrees, as if they were of dubious authority which in fact soon followed. 


or not fully approved; or who pervert the words of the 
council by referring them solely to a time of schism. 


4 See J&ger, ubi supra , decenn. ix. p. 19, &c. ; the I 
Legatio Lavardtni , which was published, 1688, 12mo. 


III. Hence the exercise of the apostolic power is to But especially, Memoir es de la Reine Christine , tome 
be tempered by the canons, which the Spirit of God ii. p. 243, &c. For Christina engaged in this contest, 
dictated and which the reverence of the whole world and sided with the king of France, 
has consecrated. The rules, customs, and regulations # See Fleury, Institute Juris Eccles. Gallici, p. 454. 
received by the Gallic realm and church are also valid, &c. of the Latin translation. 
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by some bishops in private letters to the 
pope, but they were by no means given up. 
To the present day they maintain their 
place among the laws of the realm . 1 

23. That the faults which had long 
characterized the bishops and some of the 
inferior clergy in the Romish church were 
rather increased than diminished, no good 
man even of that community will deny. 
The bishops everywhere owed their ele- 
vation rarely to their piety and merit, 
generally to personal friendships, to services 
rendered to individuals, to simony, to con- 
sanguinity and relationship, and often even 
to their vices. And the greater part of 
them lived, as if they had been hired with 
their great salaries expressly to exhibit 
before the people examples of those very 
vices which the Christian religion condemns. 2 
If there were some (as there doubtless were) 
who endeavoured to benefit their flocks, 
and who set themselves against both igno- 
rance and wickedness, they were either put 
down by the enmity and hatred of the 
others, or at least fell under neglect and 
were hindered from effecting anything great 
and laudable. And nearly the same things 
were experienced by those clergymen of 
inferior rank who exerted all their powers 
in behalf of truth and piety. These how- 
ever, if compared with those whom volup- 
tuousness, ambition, and lust for wealth 
drove headlong, were exceedingly few. 
Some indeed of the pontiffs of this century 
should not be defrauded of their just praise, 
for attempting to correct the morals of the 
clergy by wholesome laws, and to bring them 
to exhibit at least common decency in their 
lives. Yet it is strange that these sagacious 
men should not see, that the very constitu- 
tion of the Romish church and its whole 
interior structure were insuperable obstacles 
to all such good designs ; and that a pontiff, 
even if he were inspired, unless he also pos- 
sessed more than human power and could 
be present in many places at the same time, 
could never reduce such a heterogeneous 
mass of people to good order. 

24. The monks, though in many places 
more decent and circumspect in their lives 
than formerly, yet for the most part were 
extremely negligent of the rules and regu- 
lations of the founders of their orders. In 
the beginning of the century, as learned 
and good monks themselves admit, the state 


1 On this significant and instructive contest, in addi- 
tion to the French historians, see the remarks of Ranke 
in his Popes of Rome, vo 1. iii. p 167, &c. and of Hal- 
lain in, his Introduction to the Literature of Europe , 
v’ol. iv, p. 123, &c R. 

8 See a multitude of proofs collected from the most 

leiebrated doctors of the Romish church, in the Me- 

notres de Port- Royal, torn# ii. p. 308. 
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of all the monasteries was still lamentable. 
But as the century advanced, some wise 
men, first among the Benedictines in France 
and then also in other countries^ endea- 
voured to reform certain monasteries, that 
is, to bring them back in some degree to 
the rules and laws of their order . 3 Their 
example was afterwards followed by other 
religious houses of the Cluniacensians, Cis- 
tercians, Regular Canons, Dominicans, and 
Franciscans . 4 At this time therefore the 
monks of the Romish church became divided 
into two classes; namely, the Reformed, 
who abandoning their licentious and profli- 
gate manners, lived more decently and 
more conformably to the rules of their 
order; and the Unreformed, who disregarded 
the precepts of their founders, and chose to 
live as they found it convenient and plea- 
sant, rather than austerely and according 
to the laws by which they were bound. 
But the number of the Unreformed far ex- 
ceeds that of the Reformed ; and moreover 
most of the Reformed not only depart 
widely from the mode of living prescribed 
by the rule, but are also in one place and 
another gradually relapsing into their for- 
mer negligence. 

25. Among the Reformed monastic asso- 
ciations, certain Congregations of Bene- 
dictines surpass the others, partly in the 


| 3 Le Bceuf, Memoires sur V Hist, d’ Auxerre, tome ii 

p. 513, &c. where there is a list of the first reforms of 
this century. Voyage Litteraire de Deux Benedictins , 
par. ii. p. 97, &c. 

4 There is an account of all the convents, both Bene- 
dictines and others, which submitted to a reform of any 
kind, in Helyot’s Histove des Ordres, tome v. vi. viL 
&c. to whose account, however, numerous additions 
might be made. Of the Reformed Congregation of 
Cluny, which commenced in the year 1621, the Bene- 
dictines have treated expressly in their Gallia Christiana, 
tom. vii. p. 544, &c. They also treat of the Reformed 
Canons Regular of St- Augustine, in tom. vii. p. 778, 
787, 790. For an account of the Reformed Cistercians 
in France and Germany, see Mabillon, Annal. Bene - 
dictin. tome vi. p. 121, &c.; Voyage Litteraire de deux 
Benedictins, tome i. p. 7, 8, tome ii. p. 133, 229, 269, 
303. The Reformed Cistercians with great zeal at- 
tempted a reformation of their whole sect in this 
century, but in vain. See Meaupou, Vie de V Abbe de la 
Trappe, tome i. p. 192, &c. I omit other notices as 
requiring too much room. [I find no more suitable 
place to notice some abolished orders in this century. 
Clement XIV. in his bull for suppressing the order of 
Jesuits, mentions the Congregation of the Reformed 
Conventual Brethren, which Sixtus V. approved but 
which Urban VIII. abolished by his bull of February 6, 
1626, because the above-named brethren did not yield 
spiritual fruits to the church of God; nay, very many 
disagreements had arisen between those Reformed Con- 
ventual Brethren and the Unreformed Conventual 
Brethren ; and he allowed them to go over to the Capu- 
chin Brethren of St. Francis or to the Observant 
Franciscans. According to the same bull, the order of 
Regulars of St. Ambrose and St. Barnabas ad nemus, 
was suppressed by the same pontiff. And in the year 
1668, Clement IX. abolished the three regular orders of 
Canons Regular of St. Gregory in Alga, of Hierony- 
mists de Fesulis, and of Jesuates, established by St. Jo. 
Columbanus, because they were of little or no use to the 
church, and had lent their revenues to the Venetian 
republic to be applied to war against the Turks. Schl. 
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excellence and utility of their regulations, 
and partly in the constancy with which 
they observe them. The most famous of 
these is the French Congregation of St. 
Maur, 1 which was formed under the au- 
thority of Gregory XY. in 16*21, and en- 
dowed with various privileges and rights 
by Urban VIII. in 16*27. This association 
does not indeed consist of genuine followers 
of St. Benedict, nor is it free from every- 
thing censurable; yet it has many excel- 
lencies which raise it above all others. Of 
these excellencies the first and most useful 
is, that it enables a certain number of per- 
sons of superior genius to devote themselves 
co the cultivation of learning, both sacred 
and civil, and particularly to the study of 
history and antiquities, and that it furnishes 
them in abundance with all the helps which 
they need to prosecute their business with 
advantage. 2 Those who are acquainted 


i Seethe Cxallia Christiana — not the old woik of this 
name, but the new and elegant production of the Bene- 
dictines of this same Congregation of St. Maur, vol. vii. 
p. 474, &c.; Helyot’s Histoiie des Ordres , tome vi. chap 
xxxvii. p. 256. The bull of Gregory XV. approving 
the society of St. Maur is severely criticised in all its 
parts by Launoi, that scourge of the monks, even the best 
of them, in his Exit men Prioilegii S. Get nianii ; Opp. 
tom. iii. part i. p. 303. He also treats of the dissensions 
and commotions in this order soon after its institution, 
(though with considerable prejudice, as is usual for him 
when speaking of monks), in his Assertio Inquisit. in 
Primleg. S. Medardt , par. i. cap. Ixxvi. in his Opp . tom. 
iii. par. il. p. 227. [This Congregation consists of more 
than 180 Abbeys and Conventual Priories, which are 
divided into six provinces (extending over the greatest 
part of France), and it is governed by a General, two 
assistants, and six visiters, who are elected, as are the 
superiors of the several cloisters, every three years in a 
geheral chapter of the order. As it is the object of this 
Congregation to revive the spirit of St. Benedict in the 
observance of his rule, so special care is taken to train 
up the young religious according to it. Hence in each 
province one or two houses foi- novices are erected, from 
which those to be admitted to profession are removed 
to other cloisters, where they are trained for two years 
to virtue and to acts and exercises of worship. After 
this they study human learning and theology five years, 
and then spend one year in collecting their thoughts, 
and thus prepare themselves for orders and for more 
assiduity in their spiritual offices. In some cloisters 
there are also seminaries for the education of youth. — 
Schl. 

8 The Benedictines talk largely of the great services 
done by this Congregation in various ways ; and among 
other difficult enterprises they mention numerous clois- 
ters of monks which had declined and become corrupt, 
recovered and restored to order and respectability^ See 
Voyage de Deux Religieux Benedictins de la Congreg. de 
St. Maur, tome i. p. 16, tome ii. p. 47, and nearly 
throughout that work. A person must indeed be much 
prejudiced who can look upon all these statements as 
fictions. There are however in the Romish community 
persons who for various reasons dislike this society. 
First, some of the bishops are unfriendly to these learned 
Benedictines. For after these monks had thrown great 
light upon ancient history and upon diplomatics by 
their learned works, they were able to defend their pos- 
sessions, property, and rights, more learnedly and 
successfully in the courts against the bishops who 
coveted them, than when they were destitute of this 
literature and erudition. In the next place, the Jesuits, 
whose merits and glory were greatly obscured by the 
splendid works undertaken and, accomplished by these 
Benedictines, endeavour to the utmost of their power to 
"un down both them and their pursuits. See Simon’s 


with the history of learning need not be 
informed how much this institution has 
benefited the literary world, or what a 
multitude of excellent and immortal works 
it has produced, illustrative of every branch 
of learning except philosophy. 3 

26. But the best and most sacred of these 
changes were esteemed trivial and imperfect 
by those whose eye was fixed on the ancient 
discipline, and who wished to see the lives 
of monks strictly conformed to their first 
rules. The number of these in the Romish 
church was not inconsiderable, though they 
had little influence and were odious to 
most persons on account of their severity. 
These persons taught that a monk should 
spend his whole life in prayers, tears, con- 


Lettres Choisies, tome iv. p. 36, 45. Others are led by 
superstition to indulge hatred of them, but it is perhaps 
a superstition tinctured with envy. For these Benedic- 
tines have substituted the pursuit of learning in place 
of that of manual labour, which the rule of St. Bene- 
dict prescribes for his monks. The more robust are 
required to labour with their hands during certain 
hours of the day, but the more feeble or those who pos- 
sess superior genius are taxed with Intellectual or 
mental labour or the pursuit of sacred or secular learn- 
ing. This is censured by certain austere persons who 
are very fond of the ancient monastic discipline, and 
who think that literary pursuits are disreputable for 
monks, because they divert the mind from the contem- 
plation of divine things. As this sentiment was ad- 
vaneed with excessive ardour, especially by Bouthillier 
de Ranee, abbot of La Trappe, in his book, Des Deooirs 
Monastiqups, the most learned of the Benedictines, John 
Mabillon, was directed to defend the cause of hi9 fra- 
ternity, which he did in his well-known work De l ’ Etudes 
Monastiques , which was first published, Paris, 1691, 8vo 
and often afterwards, and translated also into the Latin 
and other languages. Hence arose that well-known con 
troversy in France, “ How far is it suitable for a monk 
to cultivate literature?” an elegant history of which 
has been given to the world by Vincent Thuillier, a very 
learned monk of the congregation of St. Maur, pub- 
lished among the Opera Posthuma MabilUnii et Rut - 
narti , tom. i. p. 365 — 425. 

3 A list of the writings and works with which the 
congregation of St. Maur have favoured the learned 
world is given by Le Cerf, Bibliotheque Histonque et 
Critique des Auteurs de la Congregation de S. Maur , 
Hague, 1726, 8vo, and by Pez, Bibliotheca Benedictino - 
Maun ana, Augsburg, 1716, 8vo„ These monks are 
going on with great perseverance to benefit both sacred 
and profane learning by their elaborate and excellent 
productions. [A more complete catalogue of their 
works is in the Histoire lAttfoaire de la Congregation 
de S. Maur , 0> dre de St. Benoit, ou Von truuoe la Vie et 
les Travaux des Auteurs, qu'ette a produits depuis son 
Ongmeen\QY3>,jui>qu' a present, aoecles Tit res, Enume- 
ration , V Analyse, des dijferentes Editions des Litres, 
qu'ils ont donnes an Public, et le J ugement que les Savans I 
en ont porte ,* ensemble iu notice debeaucoup d'Quvrages 
manuscrits, composes par des Benedictins dn meme Corps , 
Brussels and Paris, 1770, 4to — Schl. [by P6re Tassin. 
Among their most valuable works are their Gallia 
Christiana in thirteen vols. fol. 1715-85, not yet com- 
pleted; their Hist. Litter.de la France , Ac. in twenty 
vols. 4 to, Paris, 1733-1842; and their V Art de verifier les 
Dates des Faits histonques, &c. Paris, 1750, frequently 
republished in folio, quarto, and octavo, and continued 
to the present time. Their celebrated editions of the 
fathers, commenced in this century (1642), continued to 
appear from time to time down to the year 1780, when 
the French Revolution interrupted their learned labours. 
They edited ten Greek and twelve Latin fathers, com- 
prised in 59 vols. in folio, one in 4to, and one in 8vo. 
The student will find a chronological list of these edi- 
tions in the Appendix to Dowling’s Introd . to the Critical 
Study of Fccles. Hut . p. .286. — R 
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templation, sacred reading, and manual 
labour ; and that whatever else might occupy 
him, however useful and excellent it might 
be in itself, was inconsistent with his voca- 
tion and therefore vain and not acceptable 
to God. Besides others who had not the 
fortune to become so celebrated, the Jan- 
senists proposed this rigid reformation of 
the monks, and they exhibited some exam- 
ples of it in France; 1 the most perfect and 
best known of which was that which took 
place in the convent of SacredVirgins bear i ng 
the name of Port-Royal, and which has 
flourished from the year 1618 down to the 
present time [a.d. 1753]. 2 Several emu- 
lated this example ; but the most successful 
and zealous of all these was, in the year 
1664, Armand John Bouthillier de Ranee, 
abbot of La Trappe, a man of noble birth, 
who was so happy as to prevent the accu- 
sation of extravagant superstition which 
the Jansenists had incurred from being 
brought against his associates, although they 
lived in the most austere manner of the old 
Cistercians; nay, although they carried 
their austerity beyond the ancient discipline 
of the Cistercians. The fraternity estar 
blished by this noted man still flourishes 
under the name of the Reformed Bernar- 
dines of La Trappe, and has been propagated 
among the Italians and the Spaniards; 
though, if credit is to be given to the tes- 
timony of many, it has gradually departed 
much from the very painful discipline of its 
founder. 3 

27- Of the new orders of monks which ' 
arose in this century — for that fruitful ( 
mother, the church, has never ceased to 
bring forth such fraternities — we shall no- 
tice only those which have acquired some 
celebrity. We mention, first, the French 
society of Fathers of the Oratory of the 
Holy Jesus, instituted in 1613 by John 
Berulle [Peter de Berulle], a man of various 
talents, who served the commonwealth and 
religion, the court and the church, with 
equal ability, and was at last a cardinal. 
This institution was in reality intended to 
oppose the Jesuits. It has trained and it is 
still training many persons eminent for piety, 
eloquence, and erudition. But through the 
influence of the Jesuits, who were its ene- 
mies, it fell under a suspicion of broaching 
new doctrines in certain of its publications. 
The priests who enter this fraternity do not 
divest themselves of private property; but 
so long as they continue in the society (and 
they are at liberty to retire from it when- 
ever they please) they relinquish all pro- 
spects of admission to any sacred office which 
has attached to it fixed revenues or rank 
and honour. Yet they are required faith- 
fully to discharge all the duties of priests, 
and to make it their greatest care and effort 
to perfect themselves and others more and 
more in the art of profitably discharging 
those duties. Their fraternities therefore 
may not improperly be denominated schools 
for pastoral theology. In more recent times 
however they have in fact begun to teach 
the liberal arts and sacred science. 4 With 

1 See Memoires de Port- Royal, tome-ii. p. 601, 602. 
In particular, that most celebrated Jansenist, Martin de 
Barcos, introduced the austere discipline of ancient 
monks into the monastery of St. Cyran, of which he 
was abbot. See Gallia Christiana , tom. ii. p. 132; 
Moleon, Voyages Liturgiques , p 135, &c. But after his 
death the monks of St Cyran, like those of other places, 
relapsed into their old habits. See Voyage de Deux 
Beuedictms , tome i. part i. p. 18, &c. 

8 Helyot, ihstoire des Oidres , tome v. chap. xliv. 
p. 455. 

3 See Marsollier, Vie de V Abbe de la Trappe , Paris, 
1702, 4to, and 1703, 2 vols. 12 mo.; Meaupou (a doctor 
of the Sorbonne), Vie de M. V Abbe de la Trappe , Paris, 
1702, 2 vols. 8 vo; Felibien, Description de I’Abbaye de 
la Trappe , Paris, 1671, 12 mo; Helyot, Hisioire des 
Ordret, tome vi. chap. i. p. l, &c. [The author of this 
reformation lived, as the greater part of the French 
abbes now do, in a thoughtless, unprincipled manner, 
and kept up an illicit intercourse with a French lady, 
Madame de Montbazon. Her sudden death by the 
small-pox and the unexpected sight of her mutilated 
corpse, brought him to the resolution of becoming a 
Carthusian The common statement is this: — The 
abbot had received no notice of the lady’s sickness, and 
after an absence of six weeks returned from the coun- 
try to visit her. He went directly to her chamber by a 
secret staircase with which he was acquainted, and 
there found her dead and her corpse mutilated. For the 
leaden coffin which had been made for her was too 
short, and it was found necessary to cut off her head. 
The sight of her corpse in the coffin and her head on 
the table so affected him that he resolved to forsake the 
world and to embrace the severest monastic order. 
V^neul-MarviHe (Melanges d' Hist. et de Literature, 
Rotterd. 1700, 8 vo, tome iii. p. 126) contradicts this 
statement. He says the true account is -The abbot 

had been a particular friend of this lady, and once on 
waiting on her he learned from a gentleman in her 
antechamber that she had the smallpox and was then 
wishing the attendance of a clergyman. The abbot went 
to call one, and on his return found her dying. He was 
much affected on the occasion ; but it was two or three 
years after this event that he formed his rigorous esta- 
blishment. And probably the additions and alterations 
of the story v ere invented for the sake of giving it a 
romantic aspect. Be this as it may, the abbot changed 
his life and established an order into which none would 
enter but melancholy people, who were weary of the 
whole world and constantly in fear of losing heaven. 
They permitted no scientific or literary pursuits, and in 
their library had none but devotional books. Their 
worship was continued day and night; and if a cloister 
contained so many as twenty-four monks, they were 
divided into three classes whiph interchanged con- 
tinually. All these monks lived very austerely and 
observed a rigorous silence, conversing together only 
once a-week and then not on worldly things. Their 
time was divided between manual labour, the canonical 
exercises, and private devotion. They lived wholly on 
bread, herbs, and pulse. — ScAl. 

4 See He Cerisy, Vie du Cardinal Berulle, Fondateur 
de l ui atone de Jesus , Paris, 1646, 4 to ; Morin’s Life 
prefixed to his Antiquit. Onentales, p. 3 , 4 , 5 110 * 
Simon’s Lettres Choisies, tome ii. p. 60, and his Bibho - 
theque Cntique (which he published under the name of 
Saimore), tome iii. p. 303, 324, 330, &c. On the cha- 
racter of Berulle, see Baillet’s Vie de Richer, p. 220, 342 * 

Le Vassor, Hisioire de Louis XIII. tome iii. p! 

Hel y° t ’ ff ut ™ re des 0rdres * tome viii. chap. x. p, 
vH BeiMdiettoM, tom. 

vii. p. 97t>, &o. [These Fathers of the Oratory must 


Chap, i.] HISTORY OF THE 

these we join the Priests of the Missions, an 
order founded by Vincent de Paul, who was 
canonized not long since. They were con- 
stituted a regular and legitimate society in 
1632 by Urban VIII. To fulfil the designs 
of their founder they must attend especially 
to three things: first, to improve and amend 
themselves daily by prayers, meditation, 
reading, and other things ; secondly to per- 
form sacred missions among the people living 
in the country towns and villages, eight 
months in the year, in order to imbue the 
peasantry with religious knowledge and 
quicken their piety (from which service they 
derive their name of Priests of the Mis- 
sions) ; and lastly, to superintend seminaries 
in which young men are educated for the 
priesthood, and to train up candidates for 
the sacred office. 1 Under the counsel and 
patronage of the Priests of the Missions are 
the Virgins of Love or the Sisters of 
Charity, whose business it is to minister to 
the indigent in sickness. They originated 
with a noble lady, Louisa le Gras, and re- 
ceived the approbation of Clement IX. in 
1660. 2 The Brethren and Sisters of the 
Pious and Christian Schools were instituted 
by Nicholas Barre in 1678. They are 
usually called Piarists, and their principal 
object is the education of poor children of 
both sexes. 8 But it would be tedious to 
expatiate on this subject and to enumerate 
all the religious associations which in the 
various parts of the Romish jurisdiction 
were now set up with great expectations, 
and then suddenly neglected and suffered 
to become extinct. 

28. The society of Jesuits, by which as 
its soul the whole body of the Romish com- 
munity is governed, if it could have been 
oppressed and trodden to dust by hosts of 
enemies, by innumerable indignities, by the 
most horrid accusations, and by various 
calamities, must undoubtedly have become 
extinct or at least have been divested of ail 


not be confounded with the Italian order of the same 
name, established in the preceding century by Philip 
Neri. (See above, p. 61 6). Both agree in this, that they 
devote themselves to learning ; but the Italians pursue 
especially church history, while the French cultivate 
all branches of learning. The founder of this order, 
Berulle, was in so high favour with the queen of France, 
Anna of Austria, that Cardinal Richelieu envied him ; 
and his death which occurred in 1629 was so sudden, 
that some conjectured he died of poison. The Fathers 
of the Oratory are not monks hut secular clergymen, 
nor do they chant any canonical hours. They are called 
Fathers of the Oratory, because they have no churches 
in which the sacraments are administered, but only 
chapels or oratories in which they read prayers and 
preach.— Schl. 

l Abely, Vie de M. Vincent de Paul , Paris, 1664, 4to ; 
Helyot, ubi supra , tome vui. chap. xi. p. 64 ; Gallia 
Christiana , tom. vii. p. 998, &c. 

8 Gobillon, Vie de Madame de Gras, Fondatrice des 
Filles de la Chante, Paris, 1676, 12mo. 

3 Helyot, Hist, des Ordres , tome viii. chap. xxx. 
p. 23 J. 
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reputation and confidence. The French, 
the Belgians, the Poles, the Italians, have 
attacked it with fury and have boldly 
charged it, both publicly and privately, 
with every species of crime and error which 
the imagination can conceive as most per- 
nicious to the souls of men and* to the peace 
and safety of civil governments. The Jan- 
senists especially and those who adopt 
altogether or in part their views, have 
exposed its character in numerous publica- 
tions, strengthened not merely by satire 
and groundless declamation, but by proofs, 
evidences, and documents of the most cre- 
dible nature. 4 But this immense host of 
accusers and of most decided enemies seems 
not so much to have weakened and depressed 
this very sagacious sect, as to have exalted 
it and enriched it with possessions and ho- 
nours of every kind. For the Jesuits, 
without parrying the strokes of their ene- 
mies by replies and noisy disputation, have 
by silence for the most part and patience, 
held on their course amid all these storms, 
and reaching their desired haven have pos- 
sessed themselves, with wonderful facility, 
of their supremacy in the Romish church. 
The very countries in which the Jesuits 
were once viewed as horrid monsters and 
public pests have sometimes voluntarily, 
and sometimes involuntarily, surrendered 


4 Here is matter for a volume, or rather for many 
large volumes. For there is scarcely any part of the 
Catholic world which does not offer for our inspection 
some conffict of the Jesuits with the magistrates, with 
other orders of monks, or with the bishops and other 
religious teachers; from which the Jesuits, though 
they might seem vanquished, yet finally came off vic- 
torious. An attempt was made to bring together all 
these facts which lie scattered and dispersed through 
numerous writers, by a man of the Jansenist party, who 
a few years ago undertook to write a history of the 
order of Jesuits, if he should be permitted to fulfil the 
promises in his Preface, Histone des Rehgieux de la 
Comp'ignie de JSsus, tome i. Utrecht, 1741, 8vo. And 
no man was more competent to finish the work com- 
menced by him than he was, unless we are to regard 
as fabulous all that he tells us respecting his travels and 
his sufferings for many years, while exploring the 
plans, policy, and operations of the Jesuits. But this 
honest man, imprudently venturing to go into France, 
was discovered, it is said, by his enemies and assassi- 
nated. Hence his work was carried no farther than the 
third volume. [Maclaine in his note here written at 
the Hague about the year 1764 says this man was a 
Frenchman named Benard, that he was then living at 
the Hague, that he had not been massacred in France, 
but had returned in safety from his visit to that coun- 
tiy; that he had never travelled in the manner he 
pietended in his preface to collect information, but had 
collected all his information from books in his study, 
and had made up the story of his travels to amuse his 
readers and procure credit to his book ; and that no 
good reason was offered for his having violated his pro- 
mise to continue the work. Schroeckh (in his Kirchen- 
gesch. s. d. Refmmat. vol. ii. p. 645) tells us on the 
authority of a Dutch journal, that the man’s name was 
Peter Quesnel, with the surname Menard, that he had 
never travelled as he pretended, that he died at the 
Hague in the year 1774, and that the report was that he 
was persuaded, a little before his death, to burn the 
manuscript of the residue of his work which was suffi- 
cient to fill twenty volumes. — Mur. 
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no small share of their interests and con- 
cerns to the discretion and good faith of this 
most potent fraternity. 1 
29. Literature and the sciences, both the 


greatly the efforts of this very refined nation 
tended to rescue the other nations from 
scholastic bondage, no person of even a 
moderate share of information can well be 


elegant and the useful branches, acquired 
additional honour and glory in the better 
provinces of the Romish church. Among 
the French, the Italians, the Spaniards, and 
the Catholics of the Low Countries, there 
were men distinguished for their genius and 
their knowledge of various sciences and 
languages. But we must not ascribe this 
prosperous state of learning to the influence 
of the public schools. For in both the 
higher and lower classes of these schools 
that ancient, jejune, tedious, and barren 
mode of teaching which enfeebles, embar- 
rasses, and perplexes rather than quickens 
and strengthens the mind, and which loads 
the memory with a multitude of technical 
I words and phrases without meaning and 
without use, has maintained its place down 
even to our times. But beyond the limits 
of these reputed seats of learning, certain 
great and excellent men guided others to a 
better and more profitable method of pro- 
secuting study. In this matter the pre- 
eminence is j ustly due to the French, who 
being prompted by native powers of genius 
and encouraged by the munificence of Louis 
XI Y. towards learning and learned men, 
treated nearly all branches of literature and 
science in the happiest manner; and re- 
jecting the barbarism of the schools, exhi- 
bited learning in a new and elegant dress 
suited to captivate the mind. 2 And how 


1 Perhaps no people hare attacked the Jesuits with 
more animosity and energy, or don* 1 them more harm, 
than the French. Those who wsix tv, learn what was 
said and done against them by the parliament, by the 
university of Paris, and by the people of France, may 
consult Caesar Egasse do Boulay [better known by his 
Latin name Bulaeus], Historia Academics Parisiensis, 
tom. vi p. 559-648, 67 6, 738, 742, 744, 763, 774-890, 898, 
909, who has scarcely omitted anything relating to the 
jsubject. And what was the issue of all these most 
vehement contests ? The Jesuits, after being ignomi- 
niously expelled from France, were first honourably 
received again under Henry IV. in the year 1604, not- 
withstanding the indignation of so many men of the 
greatest reputation and of the highest rank who were 
opposed to them. See the Memovres die Due de Sully , 
the late edition of Geneva, tome v. p. 83, &c. 314, &c. In 
the next place, they were admitted to the government 
both of the church and of the state, and this privilege 
they retain quite to our times. [So it was when 
Mosheim wrote ; but now,— 

Venit summa dies et ineluctabile tempus 

Dardanise, &c. 


I And even in France, where the Jesuits were caresses 
by the great and feared by bishops and archbishops, tb 
I conflagration began which consumed the whole fabric 
,of the Jesuits’ universal monarchy.— Schl. [But, a 
formerly stated, this order has not only been re-esta 
1 bushed but has returned to Franee, although it ha 
been, only a few years ago, once more formally expelle< 
or withdrawn by the pope out of that kingdom.— A. 

* This will be found illustrated by Voltaire, in th 
noted work already quoted repeatedly, Steele de Loui 
xly . and in his Additions to that work [in the edition 
Paris, 1820, toraeii. chap, xxxi.-xxxiv Mur 


ignorant. 

30. No means whatever could remove 
from the chairs of philosophy those mis- 
named Aristotelians, who were continually 
quoting Aristotle while they did not in 
reality understand him. Nor could the 
court of Rome, which is afraid of everything 
new, for a long time persuade itself to allow 
the new discoveries of the philosophers to 
be freely promulgated and explained ; as is 
manifest from the sufferings of Galileo, a 
Tuscan mathematician, who was cast into 
prison for bringing forward the Copernican 
system of astronomy. Some among the 
French, led on by RenS des Cartes and 
Peter Gassendi, 3 the former of whom by his 
doctrines and the latter in his writings 
confuted the Peripatetics, first ventured to 
abandon the thorny fields of the Aristote- 
lians and to follow more liberal principles 
of philosophising. Among these there were 
some Jesuits, but a much larger number 
from among the Fathers of the Oratory and 
the disciples of Jansenius, who distinguished 
themselves. Here will readily occur to 
many minds the names of Malebranche, 
Anthony Arnauld, Bernard Lami, Peter 
Nicole, and Blaise Pascal, who acquired 
lasting fame by illustrating, perfecting, and 
adapting to common use the principles of 
Des Cartes. 4 For Gassendi, who professed 
to understand but few things and who 
rather taught how to philosophise than pro- 
posed a system of philosophy, had but few 
followers among a people eager for know- 
ledge, sanguine, ardent, and impatient of 
protracted labour. Towards the close of 
the century, some of the Italians as well as 
other nations began to imitate the French ; 
at first indeed timidly but afterwards more 
confidently, as the pontiffs appeared to relax 
a little, of that jealousy which they had 
entertained against the new views of the 


| 3 Gassendi’s Exercitation.es Paradoxes adversus Arts - 

totehcos is in his Opera, tom. iii. p. 95, &c. and is an 
accurate and elegant performance, which did great harm 
to the cause of the Peripatetics. See the remarks 
already made [in Section I. sec. 31 of this century, p. 
734. — Mur, 

4 The reward which these men had for their labours 
was, that they were charged with atheism by the Peri- 
patetics ; John Harduin, who was intoxicated with the 
Aristotelico-Scholastic philosophy, being the accuser ; 
Athei Detecti, in his Opera Posthuma, p. 1, &c. and p. 
259. Nor is the cause of this odium very difficult to he 
discovered. For the Cartesian philosophy, which avoids 
all darkness and obscurity, is much less efficacious for 
defending the Romish cause than the vulgar scholastic 
philosophy which delights in darkness. [On these Car- 
tesian philosophers and their system, see Tennemann’s 
Manual of the Hist . of Philos . p. 314, &c. and Hallam’s 
Introduction to the Liter . of Europe, vol. iii. p. 214, 
and 229, &c. — ft. 
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naturalists, mathematicians, and metaphy- 
sicians. 

31. But it is proper to notice here more 
distinctly who were the persons entitled to 
the praise of having preserved and advanced 
both divine and human learning in the 
Romish church. During a large part of the 
century the Jesuits were nearly the only 
teachers of all branches of learning, and 
they alone among the monks were accounted 
learned men. And the man must be either 
ignorant or uncandid, who can deny that 
many renowned and very learned men have 
highly adorned that society. Lasting as 
literature itself will be the merits of Denys 
Petau, 1 James Sirmond, 2 Peter Possin, 3 
Philip Labbfi, 4 Nicholas Abrams, 5 and even 
of John Harduin, 6 though in many things 
erratic and not of a sound mind, as well as 
of many others. But as the century ad- 
vanced, this literary glory of the Jesuits 
was greatly obscured by the Benedictines, 
especially* by those belonging to the Con- 
gregation of St. Maur. For while the 
Jesuits immoderately vaunted of their 
merits and renown, and were unceasingly 
censuring the sloth and indolence of the 
Benedictines, in order to give plausibility 
to their designs of invading and appropri- 
ating to themselves the revenues and the 
goods of the Benedictines, the latter thought 
it necessary for them to wipe off this stain 
upon their character which they could not 
deny, and to disarm their most zealous 
enemies, by becoming really meritorious. 
Hence they not only opened schools in 
their convents for instructing youth in all 
branches of learning, but also appointed 
select individuals of the best talents to pub- 
lish great and imperishable works, which 
might vindicate the ancient glory and repu- 
tation of the Benedictine family against its 
traducers. This task has been admirably 
fulfilled and with a success which baffles 


1 Dionysius Petavius or Petau, born in 1 583, died 
1 652, wrote largely on chronology and the history of 
religious doctrines, and ably edited several of the fathers, 
particularly Epiphanius. — Mur. 

* Sirmond, confessor to Lewis XIII. died 1651, aged 
92, wrote much on church history, and edited several 
of the fathers. His works were printed, Paris, 1696, 5 
vols. fol. — Mur. 

3 Possin, born in 1590, and died at Rome near the 
end of the 17th century, was distinguished as a Hebrew 

and Greek schorfir, and for his editions of the fathers. 

—Mur. 

* Labbd of Bourges died in 1667, aged 60. He was a 
man of great learning, particularly in church history, 
but proud and overbearing, — Mur , 

» Abrams, born in 1589, died 1655, was chiefly dis- 
tinguished for polite learning and for his comments on 

Cicero’s orations and on Virgil. — Mur . 

9 Harduin died at Paris in 1729, aged 83. He was a 

prodigy of learning, but he maintained that most of the 

Greek and Latin classics were forgeries of the monks 

in the middle ages. His best work is his Concilia , 

in 12 vols. fol. — Mur. 
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description for about a century past, by 
such superior men as John Mabillon, 7 Luke 
DAchery, 8 Rene Mussuet, 9 Theodore Rui- 
nart, 10 Anthony Beaugendre, 11 Julian G-ar- 
nier, 12 Charles de la Rue, 13 Edmund Mar- 
tene, 14 Bernard Montfaucon, 15 and many 
others, some of whom have published excel- 
lent editions of the Greek and Latin fathers; 
others have drawn from the obscur^ shelves 
of the libraries those old papers and 
documents which serve to elucidate the 
history and antiquities of the church ; others 
have explained the early history of church 
and state, the customs and rites of former 
times, the chronology of the world, and 
other parts of polite learning; and others 
have executed various works worthy to be 
handed down to posterity. I know not how 
it happened but from the time these new 
stars appeared above the literary horizon, 
the splendour of Jesuit erudition began 
gradually to decline. For there is no one 
disposed to deny that for a long time past, 
the Jesuits in vain look around among theii 
order to find an individual who may be 
compared with the Benedictines, who are 
constantly pursuing with ardour every 
branch of literature, and publishing almost 
every year distinguished monuments of their 


7 Mabillon was born in 1632, and died at Paris in 
1 707. He travelled much for literary purposes in France, 
Germany, and Italy ; and besides publishing the works 
of St. Bernard and the Lives of the Benedictine saints 
( Acta Sanctorum Ordinis Benedicti),&.nd his Analecta 
Veterum , he composed Diplomatics, Annals of the Be- 
nedictines, and some smaller works.— Mur. 

8 Dacherim or D’Achery, horn 1608, died 1685, col- 
lected judiciously and published numerous unprinted 
writings pertaining to ecclesiastical history, 13 vols. 4to, 
or (2d ed.) in 3 vols. fol. entitled Spicilegium, &c .—Mur. 

9 Massuet, born 1665, died 1716, published the best 
edition of Irenseus. — Mur. 

Ruinart, born 1657, died 1709, was associated with 
Mabillon, and published Acta martyrum sincera et 
selecta, the works of Gregory Turonensis and of Victor 
Vitensis, and some other works. — Mur. 

n Beaugendre is noted only for the lives of some 
French bishops, and an edition of the works of Hilde- 
bert .—Mur. 

19 Gamier died 1723, aged 53, noted as editor of the 
works of St. Basil, 3 vols. fol.— Mur. 

18 Be la Rue, born 1685, died 1739, an associate of 
Montfaucon, and editor of the works of Origen, 3 vols. 
fol. He must not be confounded with the Jesuit of the 
same name who was a poet, and editor of Virgil in 
usum Delphini. — Mur . 

** Martene died 1739, aged 85; he travelled much to 
explore monasteries and libraries, and published a 
Commentary on the Rule of St. Benedict, on the ancient 
monastic rites, a Thesaurus of unpublished works, in 5 
vols. fol. and with Durand, a new Thesaurus of the 
same kind, in 10 vols. fol. ; and he and Durand were 
the Benedictine travellers who published the well- 
known Voyage Littfraire de deux Religieux de la Con- 
gregation de S. Maur. — Mur. 

I s Montfaucon, born 1655, died 1741, aged 87 a very 
learned antiquarian, known by his Analecta Grasca , 
4to, Palceographia Grceca , fol. the works of Athanasius. 
3 vols. fol. Origen's Hexapla, 2 vols. fol. Chrysostom’s 
works, 13 vols. fol. AntiquitS Expliquee et Repre<ientee 
en Figures, 15 vols. fol. Monumens de la Monarchic 
Franqoise , 5 vols. fol. a Collection of the Greek fathers, 
2 vols, fol. Bibliotheca Bibliothecarum, 2 vols. fol. and 
some other works. — Mur. 
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genius and erudition; nor have the Jesuits 
'or many years published a single work 
which can compete with the labours of the 
Benedictines, unless it be the Acta Sanc- 
torum now issuing from their press at 
Antwerp. The rivals of the Benedictines 
were the French Fathers of the Oratory, 
many of whom are acknowledged to have 
laboured successfully in advancing several 
branches of both human and divine know- 
ledge ; which, if there were no other exam- 
ples, would be manifest from the works of 
Charles le Cointe, author of the imperishable 
EcclesiasticalAnnals of France, *and of J ohn 
Morin, 2 Lewis Thomassin, 3 and Richard 
Simon. 4 Lastly, the followers of the opi- 
nions of Jansenius — or, as they would say, 
of Augustine— have published various works, 
some erudite and others neatly and metho- 
dically composed, very useful both to adults I 
and to the young. Who is such a stranger 
to the literature of this century as not to 
have heard of the works of the Messieurs de 
Port-Royal, 5 and of the very elegant and 
useful productions of Tillemont, 6 Arnauld, 7 
Nicole, 8 Pascal, 9 Lancelot, 10 and others? 

1 Le Cointe, born 1611, died 1681. His Annates Ec- 
desiast . Fran coruin, in -8 vols. fol. extend from a.d. 
‘235 to a.d. 835. — Mur. 

2 Morin, born 1591, educated a Protestant, became a 
Catholic, and died at Paris 1659. He wrote on the ori- 
gin of Patriarchs and Primates, on the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, and published an edition of the Septuagmt, 
‘2 vols. fol. and the Samaritan Pentateuch. There were 
several distinguished men named Morin. — Mur. 

3 Thomassin, born 1619, died 1695, published a his- 
tory of religious doctrines (a feeble imitation of Petau’s 
work) in 3 vols. fol. Paris, 1680. Voltaire says he was 
•‘a man of profound erudition, and first composed 
Dialogues on the fathers, on Councils, and on His- 
tory." — Mur. 

4 Simon, born, 1638, died 1712, a great critic; wrote 
Histoire Critique du Vteux Test. ; the Hist, of E celesta st. 
Revenues, 2 vols. 12mo;Crit. Diss. on Du Pin’s Bib- 
lioth des Auteurs Eccles. ; Hist. Critique du Noveau 
Test, and various other works. — Mur. 

5 By this title are designated all the Jansenist writers, 
but especially and in a stricter sense those who spent 
their lives in literary and devotional pursuits in the 
retired situation of Port-Royal, not far from Paris. 
Among these it is generally known there were great 
men who possessed first-rate talents and were very 
finished writers. 

8 Sebastian le Nain de Tillemont, born at Paris 1637, 
died 1698, refused a bishopric, and wrote Memoires pour 
servir a V Histoire Ecclesiast. de six Premiers Steeles, 
Paris, 1693, &c. 16 vols. 4to; and Histoire des Empe - 
reurs et des autres Princes, jusqu ’ d V Empereur Hono- 
rius . — Mur. 

7 Anthony Arnauld or Arnaud was horn at Paris in 
1612, and died at Liege 1694. He wrote on grammar, 
logic, and geometry, and polemic pieces against the 
Jesuits and the Calvinists on moral subjects, and is 
supposed to have contributed Nos. 3, 9, la, 13, 14, and 
15, to the Provincial Letters . — Mur. 

3 Peter Nicole, born 1625, died at Paris 1695. Besides 
controversial pieces against the Jesuits and aiding 
Arnaud in some works, he wrote Essais de Morale , 1 3 
vols. 12mo, La Perpetuity de la foy de VEglise Catho- 
| tique touchant V Eurharute , 3 vols. Prtfugks LSgitimes 
contre les Calmnistes, and translated the Provincial 
Letters into Latin with notes, under the fictitious name 
of William W endrock.— Mur. [Anth. Arnaud, and not 
Nicole, was the author of the famous work on the per- 
petuity of the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist — R 

* Blaise Pascal, born at Clermont 1623, died 1662. 


The. other religious orders, as well as the 
bishops and inferior clergy in the Romish 
church, had also their great men. For it 
would be strange, if in such a multitude of 
men enjoying much leisure and all advan- 
tages for study, there should not be some 
successful scholars. Yet all who acquired 
fame and merited distinction as learned men 
and authors, out of those four orders just 
mentioned, would collectively scarcely form 
so large a body as any one of those orders 
alone can exhibit. 

32. Hence a copious list might be drawn 
up of learned men in the Romish church, 
whose works, composed with great care and 
diligence, survive their authors’ death. Of 
the monastic families and of the priests who 
were bound to fixed rules of living, the 
most distinguished were, Caesar Baronius, 1 
and Robert Bellarmine, 12 both cardinals, 
and both extremely useful to their church ; 
the first by his elaborate Annals , and the 
latter by his controversial writings; also Ni- 
cholas Serrarius, 13 Francis Feuardentius, 4 
Anthony Possevin, 15 James Gretzer, 16 Fran- 
cis Combefis, 17 Natalis Alexander, 18 Martin 
Becan, 19 James Sirmond, Denys Petau, 
Peter Possin, Lewis Cellot, 20 Nicholas 

Besides his Pen sees and some treatises on Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy, he composed the tamous Let- 
ties a un Provincial. His works were printed, 5 vols. 
8\o, Paris, 1799. — Mur. 

Claude Lancelot, born 1616, died 1695, taught 
Greek and the mathematics at Port-Royal, and had a 
hand in the school-books there published. — Mur. 

1 1 Baronius, born at Sora in Naples 1538, second gene- 
ral of the Italian order of Fathers of the Oratory, con- 
fessor to pope Clement VIII. cardinal, and librarian of 
the Vatican; he wrote Annales Ecclesiastic % 12 vols. 
fol. Rome. 1588-1607, was candidate for the papal chair 
in 1605, and died in 1607.— Mur. 

12 Bellarmine, a Florentine, born in 1542, cardinal in 
1599, died in 1621. He wrote Opus Controller si arum, 
3 vols. fol. De Pot estate summi Pontificis , a Commen- 
tary on the Psalms, and an account of the ecclesiastical 
writers. He was learned and a giant reasoner, though 
in a.bad cause.— Mur. 

1 3 Serrarius of Lorrain, a Jesuit, died at Mentz in 
1619, aged 65 ; a voluminous commentator on the Bible. 
His works fill 16 vols. fol — Mur. 

14 Feuardent, of Normandy, a Franciscan, born 1541, 
died 1641 ; edited Irenseus, wrote and preached furiously 
against the Protestants. — Mur. 

Possevin was a Jesuit of Mantua, born 1533, died 
1611. He was papal legate to Poland, Sweden, Ger- 
many, &c. He wrote Bibliotheca Selecta de liatiane 
Studiorum, 2 vols, fol. ; Apparatus Sacer, 2 vols. fol. 
and some other things. — Mur. 

16 Gretzer, a German Jesuit, born 1561, professor of 
theology at Ingolstadt, died 1636. He wrote much 
against the Protestants. His works fill 17 vols. fol. 
— Mur. 

17 Combefis, a Dominican of Guienne, died 1679. A 
fine Greek scholar, and editor of several Greek fathers, 
and of five Greek historians — Mur. 

• 18 Natalis or Noel Alexandre, a Dominican of Rouen, 
died in 1724, aged 86. He wrote Histories Eccles Vet. 
et Horn Test, selecta Capita , 8 vols. fol. in 18 vols. 4to, 
and 30 vols. 8vo ; also a System of Theology, 2 vols. 
fol. His Ecclesiastical History is candid and learned, 
but written in a dry and argumentative manner. — Mur. 

19 Becan, a Jesuit of Brabant, confessor to Ferdinand 
II. died at Vienna in 1624. He wrote much against the 
Protestants, and a Sum cf Theology , in French. — Mur. 

20 Cellot, a Jesuit of Paris, died 1658. He wrote the 
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^aussin, 1 J ohn Morin, Theophilus Raynard land, 16 Godfrey Ilenschenius, 17 Daniel Pape- 
(Raynaudus), 2 Paul Sarpi, 3 Sforza Pallavi- broch, 18 and many others. Of the other 
cini, 4 Philip Labb6, Lewis Maimbourg, 6 clergy, or those not of any religious order, but 
Lewis Thomassin, Coelestine Sfondrati, 6 secular clergymen, as they are called in dis- 
Josepb Aguirre, 7 Henry Noris, 8 Luke tinction from the regular clergy, the follow- 
D^Achery, John Mabillon, John Harduin, ing acquired distinction and fame by their 
Richard Simon, Theodore Ruinart, Ber- writings: viz. James David Perron, 19 Wil- 
nard de Monfaucon, Anthony Gallon, 9 liam Est (Esti us), 20 John Launoi, 21 Gabriel 
| Fortunatus Scacchi, 10 Cornelius aLapide, 11 Aubespine (Albaspinius), 22 Peter de Mar- 
James Bonfrere, 12 Hugh Menard, 13 Claude ca, 23 John Armand Richelieu, 24 Luke 
' Seguenot, 14 Bernard Lami, 15 John Bol- Holstein, 25 Stephen Baluze, 26 John Bona, 72 | 


History of Gottschalk, and published the Opuscula of 
Hmcmar of Rheims. — Mur. 

| 1 Caussin, a French Jesuit, died 1651, aged 71. He 

was confessor to Louis XIII. and wrote De Sacra et 
Prcfana Eloquentia , and some other things. — Mur. 

* Raynard, an Italian Jesuit, died at Lyons, 1663, 
aged 80. He edited several of the fathers, and wrote 
Tables for sacred and profane history. His works 
were printed at Lyons, 1665, in 20 vols. fol — Mur. 

3 Sarpi, a Venetian monk of the order of the Servites, 
born 1552, died 1623; a celebrated defender of the 
religious liberties of his country against the pontiff. 
He wrote a History of the Council of Trent, tolio, a 
History of Benefices, and various tracts in defence of 
his country, which fill six vols. 12mo, Venice, 1677.— 
Mur. [See note 5, p. 613, above. — R. 

4 Pallavicini, a Romish Jesuit and cardinal, horn at 
Rome, i607, died 1667. He wrote in Italian a History 
of the Council of Trent, opposed to that of Sarpi, Rome, 
1656, 2 vols fol. translated into Latin, Antw. 1673, 2 
vols. fol.; also a treatise on style, Sic.— Mur. [See 
also note 5, p. 614, above. — R. 

* Maimbourg, a French Jesuit of Nancy, born 1610, 
died 1686. noted as a preacher, but more as a historian. 
His Histoire du Lutheranism?, was refuted by Secken- 
dorf ; his Hist, du Calvinisms , by Jurieu and by Jo. 
Bapt. de Rocoles. He also wrote Histories of Arianism, 
of the Iconoclasts, of the Crusades, of the schism of 
the Greeks, of the schism of the West, of the decay of 
the Empire, of the League, of the pontificate of Leo 
the Great. He is a sprightly writer, but a partial 
historian. — M ur. 

6 Sfondrati, a Benedictine abbot of St. Gall and a 
cardinal, died at Rome 1696, aged 53. He wrot e Gallia 
Vindicate, and Nodus Pradestinationis Dusolutus, 4to. 
—Mur. 

7 Aguirre, a Spanish Benedictine, professor at Sala- 
manca, defended the papal supremacy against the 
French, was made a cardinal, published Collectio Max - 
ima Conciliorum omnium Hispan. et Novi Orbis , &c 
6 vols. fol. and died at Rome, 1669, aged 69.— Mur. 

8 Noris, an Augustinian monk, born at Verona 1631, 
of Irish parentage, professor of Ecclesiastical History 
at Pisa, librarian of the Vatican, a cardinal in 1695, 
and died at Rome in 1704. He wrote a History of 
Pelagianism , History of Investitures , and various other 
learned works, printed collectively, Verona, 1729, 1730, 
5 yols. fol — Mur. 

® Gallonio, a Romish presbyter of the Oratory, died 
1605. He wrote De Cruci atibus Mmtyrum , with plates, 
1594, 4to, and some other things. — M ur. 

10 Scacchi was an Italian Augustinian Eremite, who 
corrected the Romish Martyrology and Breviary, and 
died in 1640.-— Mur. 

11 A Lapide was a Jesuit of Liege, who wrote Com- 
mentaries on the Bible, 10 vols. fol. and died at Rome, 
1637, aged 71 .—Mur. 

Bonfrere was a Jesuit, professor at Douay, wrote 
Commentaries on the Pentateuoh, on Scripture names, 
&c. and died at Tournay, 1643, aged 70. — Mur. 

is Menard was a Benedictine of St. Maur, born at 
Paris in 1587, and died in 1644. He wrote Diatribe de 
unico Dionysio , and Martyiolog . ex Ord. Benedict. — 
Mur. 

H Seguenot was a French priest of the Oratory, wrote 
notes on the French translation of Augustine de Vir- 
ginitate, which excited commotion ; and died in 1644. 
— Mur. 

Lami was also a French priest of the Oratory, born 
in 1645, and died in 1715. He wrote on geometry, on 
•■.he sciences, on perspective, on Christian Morality, 5 


vols. 12mo, Apparatus Biblicus, 4to, De Tabernaculo, I 
fol Harmonia Evangelica, 2 vols. 4to, &c — Mur. \ 

16 Bolland, a Jesuit of Tillemont in Flanders, who 
commenced the Acta Sanctorum, of which he published 
6 vols. fol. and died in 1665. — Mur. [The continuators 
of this great work are called after him the Bollandists ; 
two of these are mentioned in the next two notes. The 
first volume of the Acte Sanctorum was published in . 
1643 ; at various intervals other folio volumes appeared, ' 
the fifty-third volume was published in 1794 ; after an 
interval of half a century the work has been resumed- I 
Two volumes, the fifty-fourth and fifty-fifth, were pub- i 
lished at Brussels in 1845, 46, and I believe there is a ’ 
likelihood of this gigantic undertaking being at length 
brought to a termination. The lives of the saints 
which it contains are arranged in the order of the 
calendar, and the work is quoted by the volumes con- 
nected with each month; for example, the last two 
volumes are the sixth and seventh of the month of 
October. Thus, although above two centuries have 
elapsed since the commencement of this stupendous 
work, and fifty-five ponderous folio volumes have ap- 
peared, yet scarcely three-quarters of the year have yet 
been finished , so that it may be computed it will require 
fifteen volumes more to complete the series, which will 
then amount to the unprecedented number of seventy 
volumes folio. — R. 

17 Hensclien, a Jesuit of Antwerp, continuator of the 
Acta Sanctorum, died 1682. — Mur. 

1 8 Papebroch, a Jesuit of Antwerp, also a continuator 
of the Acte Sanctorum , died in 1714. — Mur. 

49 Perron, born a French Protestant, 1556, turned 
Catholic, became bishop of Evreux, archbishop of Sens, 
almoner of France, and in 1604 a cardinal. He was 
very learned and eloquent, and a great reasoner ; wrote 
on the Eucharist, against Du Plessis Mornay, &e. and 
died at Paris m 1618, aged 63. His works fill 3 vols, 
fol. — Mur. 

80 Estius, born at Gorcum in Holland, was divinity 
professor and chancellor of the university of Douay, 
where he died in 1613, aged 71. He wrote Commen- 
taries on the Epistles, 2 vols. fol. Annotations on diffi- 
cult passages of Scripture, fol. and the martyrdom of 
Edmund Campian — Mur. 

Launoi, a doctor of theology at Paris, born in 1603, 
and died in 1678. He was a strenuous defender of the 
liberties of the Gallican church, a strong opposer of 
legends, and a learned critic. His works were printed 
at Geneva, in 10 vols folio. — Mur. 

88 Aubespine, bishop of Orleans, died 1630, aged 52. 
He was learned in ecclesiastical antiquities, and. com- 
mented on the fathers and councils. — Mur. 

83 De Marca was born at Gartin Bearne, 1594, studied 
law, married and became a counsellor; afterwards 
devoted himself to theology, was bishop of Conserans, 
archbishop of Toulouse, and lastly of Paris, where he 
died in 1662 This man wrote a History of Bearne, 
and De Concordia Imperii et Sacerdotii , — Mur. 

84 Richelieu, born 1585, died 1642, a cardinal, peer, 
and prime minister, persecuted the French Protestants, 
and wrote a defence of the Catholic faith against the 
Protestants, a tract on the best method of confuting 
heretics, and several other things. — Mur. 

83 Holstein. See note 5, p. 750. He was a critic and 
editor, and wrote De Abassmorum Commumone sub 
unica specie , on the Sacrament of Confirmation among 
the Greeks, on the Nicene Council, &c —Mur. 

85 Baluze, professor of canon law at Paris, died 1718, 
aged 87. He wrote Lives of the Popes of Avignon, and 

| was a noted editor. — Mur. 

1 87 Bona, born in Piedmont 1609, died at Rome, 1674, 
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Peter Daniel Huet, 1 James Benigne Bos- 
suet, 2 Francis F6n61on, 3 Anthony G-odeau, 4 
Sebastian le Nam de Tillemont, John 
Baptist Thiers, 6 Lewis Ellies du Pin, 6 Leo 
AUatins, 7 Lawrence Alexander Zaccagni, 8 
John Baptist Cotelier, 9 John Filesac, 10 
Joseph Visconti, 11 and others. 12 This list 
may be greatly enlarged by adding the 
names of those laymen, either in public or 
private life, who did service to sacred and 
secular learning. 


a cardinal. He wrote Manuductio ad Ceelum, Pnnri - 
pm Vitas Christiana, Via Cornpendii ad Drum, 2> 
Sacrificio Mis see, De Discretione Spnituum , De Rebus 
Ltturgicis, De Dniina Psalmodies , Testamentum, and 
Horologium Ascetieum. He was a very devout man. 
—Mur. 4 

1 Huet, born in Caen 1630, bishop of Soissons, and 
of Avranches, died 1721. He was very learned, and 
wrote De Inter pretatione, Origeniana, Demonstrati o 
Evangelica, Censura Philosophies Cartesiancs, dues- 
iiones Alnetanes de Concordia Rationis et Fidei , and 
several other things. — Mur. 

3 Bossuet, born at Dijon, 1627, bishop of Meaux, 
counsellor of state, died 1704. This elegant writer 
composed a Discourse on Universal History, History 
of the variations among Protestant Churches, Funeral 
Orations, Exposition of the Catholic Faith, Disputes 
with F6n§lon, &e. collected, Paris, 1743, in 12 vols. 
4to. — Mur. 

3 F£n61on, archbishop of Cambray, born 1651, died 
i715. He wrote Explication des Maximes des Saintes 
ntr la Vie Interieure, in which he supports the views 
of Madame Guyon, and thus involved himself in con- 
troversy with Bossuet, and incurred censure from the 
pope ; also Telemachus, Dialogues of the Dead, Dialo- 
gues on Eloquence, Demonstration of the Existence of 
God, Spiritual Works, and many other pieces ; in all, 
10 vols. 8vo. — Mur. 

4 Godeau, born at Dreux, 1605, died 1671, bishop of 
Venice. He wrote some Commentaries on the Scrip- 
tures, and an Ecclesiastical History, 3 vols. fol. 1653. 

5 Thiers, born at Chartres, 1646, died 1703 ; professor 
of Belles Lettres at Pans, and then curate of Vivray in 
Le Mans. He wrote on Superstitions, concerning the 
Sacraments, on Fast Days, History of Perukes, the 
Crucifixion of St. Francis, &c. — Mur. 

6 Du Pin, a doctor of the Sorbonne, born at Paris, 
1657, died there 1719, aged 62. He wrote Bibliotlieque 
Universelle des Auteurs Ecclesiastiques in 19 vols. 4to, 
down to a.d 1600, Prolegomena to the Bible, Notes on 
the Psalms and the Pentateuch, De Antiqua Ecclesice 
Disciplma, a Method of studying Divinity, and edited 
the works of Optatus Milevitanus and of Gerson.— 
Mur. 

7 Allatius or Allazzio [his Italian name was Leone 
Allaccio. — R.], born at Scio in the /Egean Sea, educated 
at Rome, teacher in the Greek college there, librarian 
of the Vatican, died at Rome 1699, aged 83. Besides 
editing various Greek works, he wrote De Perpetua 
Consensu Ecclesice Graces et Latince , and some other 
vorks — Mur. 

8 Zaccagni, keeper of the Vatican library, died at 
.tome in 1712. He published Collectanea Alonumentor, 
Vet. Ecclesice Gr. et Lat. 1698 .—Mur. 

9 Cotelier, born at Nismes 1627, died at Paris 1686, 

ag S ? 9 \ P e ^ as Professor of Greek at Paris, and 
published the Patres Apostolici, 1672, 2 vols. fol. and 
Monumenta Eccles. Graces, 3 vols. fol Mur. 

Filesac. doctor of the Sorbonne, and dean of the 
faculty of theology at Paris, died in 1638. His works 
were printed m 1621, 3 vols. 4to. The best is Notes 
on Vincentras Lirinensis. — Mur. 

a Y, icecon 23 s ’ professor of Ecclesiastical 

Antiquities at Milan. He wrote De Antiquis Bap - 
t'Wfirmationis et Missa. 

*w a ^k® eve r wishes to know more of the merits of 
co _? sul t, besides the common authors 
of literary history, Du Pin’s volumes concerning the 
ecclesiastical writers, vols. xvii. xviii. xix. 


33. That the professed religion of the 
Romish church, both as to articles of faith 
and rules of practice, was not purilied in 
this century and made conformable to the 
only standard, the sacred Scriptures, and 
that it was occasionally corrupted and 
deformed either by the negligence of the 
popes or the zeal of the Jesuits, is the com- 
plaint not so much of those who are op- 
posed to this church or those called heretics, 
as of all those members of it who are in 
favour of a thorough knowledge of religion 
and genuine piety. As to doctrines of faith, 
it is said that the Jesuits, with the conni- 
vance, nay, frequently with the assistance 
of the Romish prelates, entirely subverted 
such of the first principles of Christianity 
as the council of Trent had left untouched; 
for they lowered the dignity and utility of 
the sacred Scriptures, extolled immode- 
rately the power of man to do good, exte- 
nuated the efficacy and necessity of divine 
grace, detracted from the greatness of 
Christ’s merits, almost equalled the Roman 
pontiff to our Saviour, and converted Him 
into a terrestrial deity, and in fine brought 
the truth of Christianity itself into immense 
danger by their fallacious and sophistical 
reasonings. It is difficult to gainsay the 
abundant testimony by which the gravest 
men, particularly among the Jansenists, 
support these accusations. Yet it is easy to 
show that the Jesuits were not inventors 
of the doctrines they inculcated, but in 
reality taught and explained that old form 
of the Romish religion which was every- 
where taught before Luther’s time, and 
by which the authority, wealth, and power 
of the pontiffs and the church had grown 
during many centuries to their immense 
height. The Jesuits would teach other- 
wise if the pontiffs wished them to use all 
their efforts to render the church more holy 
and more like Christ; but they cannot 
teach otherwise, so long as they are in- 
structed to make it their first care that 
the pontiffs may hold what they have got 
and recover what they have lost, and that 
the prelates and ministers of the church 
may continually become more rich and 
more powerful. If the Jesuits committed 
any error in this matter, it consisted wholly 
in this,, that they explained more clearly 
and lucidly what the fathers at Trent either 
left imperfectly explained or wholly passed 
over, lest they should shock the minds of 
those imbued with better sentiments who 
attended that celebrated convention. Hence 
also the pontiffs, though pressed- by the 
strongest arguments and exhortations, could 
never be persuaded to pass any severe cen- 
sures upon the religious sentiments of the 
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Jesuits; and on the other hand they have and other doctrines, not only the Domini- 
resisted, sometimes secretly and sometimes cans and Jansenists but also the divines of 
openly, those who opposed their doctrines Paris, Poictiers, Louvain, and others in 
with more than ordinary spirit and energy ; great numbers, so pointedly condemned in 
for they looked upon the opponents of that public, that Alexander VII. thought pro- 
order as indiscreet persons, who either did per to condemn some part of them in his 
not or would not know what the interests decree of the 21st of August, 1659 ; and 


of the church required. 

34. That morality was not so much cor- 
rupted and vitiated in nearly all its parts 
as altogether subverted by the Jesuits, is 
the public complaint of innumerable writers 
of every class, and of very respectable 
fraternities in the Romish church. Nor 
, does their complaint seem groundless, since 
they adduce from books of the Jesuits pro- 
fessedly treating of the right way of life, 
and especially from the writings of those 
called Casuists, many principles which are 
opposed to all virtue and honesty. In par- 
ticular they show that these men teach the 
following doctrines : — That a bad man who 
is an entire stranger to the love of God, 
provided he feels some fear of the Divine 
wrath and from dread of punishment avoids 
grosser crimes, is a fit candidate for eternal 
salvation. That men may sin with safety, 
provided they have a probable reason for 
the sin, i.e . some argument or authority in 
favour of it. That actions in themselves 
wrong and contrary to the Divine law are 
allowable, provided a person can control 
his own mind and in his thoughts connect 
a good end with the criminal deed; or, as 
they express it, knows how to direct his 
intention right. That philosophical sins, 
tha*t is, actions which are contrary to the 
law of nature and to right reason, in a 
person ignorant of the written law of God 
or dubious as to its true meaning, are light 
offences and do not deserve the punish- 
ments of hell. That the deeds a man com- 
mits when wholly blinded by his lusts and 
the paroxysms of passion, and when desti- 
tute of all sense of religion, though they be 
of the vilest and most execrable character, 
can by no means be charged to his account 
in the judgment of God, because such a 
man is like a madman. That it is right 
for a man, when taking an oath or forming 
a contract, in order to deceive the judge 
and subvert the validity of the covenant 
or oath, tacitly to add something to the 
words of the compact or the oath; and 
other sentiments of the like nature. 1 These 

i One might make up a whole library of books ex- 
posing and censuring the corrupt moral principles of 
the Jesuits. The best work on the subject is the very 
elegant and ingenious production of^ Blaise Pascal, 
entitled, Les j?> ooinciales ,* ou Lettres denies par Louts 
de Montalte a nn Provincial des ses Amis , et aux 
Jesuites, sur la Morale et la Politique de ces Peres, 2 
vols, 8vo. Peter Nicole, under thn fictitious name of 


Alexander VIII. on the 24th of Augu&t, 
1690, condemned particularly the philoso- 
phical sin of the Jesuits.* But these 
numerous and important decisions and | 
decrees against the moral principles of the j 
Jesuits, if we may believe the common 
voice of learned and pious men, were more j 
efficacious in restraining the horrid licen- 
tiousness of the writers of this society, 

William Wendrock, added to it learned and judicious 
notes, in which he copiously demonstrates the truth of 
what Pascal had stated either summarily or without 
giving authorities. It was also translated into Latin 
by Samuel Rachels. [An English translation of the 
Provincial Letters was published in London in 1657, 
contemporaneously with their appearance in Paris; 
another translation was published in 1816, and a third 
in 1847, all anonymously. The last, which contains 
M. Villemain’s Essay on Pascal ’, with additional matter, 
is the preferable translation. A fourth translation by 
the Rev. T. M l Crio of Edinburgh, appeared there in 
1 S47. — R ] Against this terriblewlversary, the Jesuits 
sent forth their best genuises, and among others the 
very eloquent and acute Gabriel Daniel, the celebrated 
author of the History of France; they also caused 
Pascal’s book to be publicly burned at Paris. See 
Daniel’s Opmcula , vol. i. p. 363, who himself admits 
that most of the answers to the book by the Jesuits 
were unsatisfactory. But whether Pascal prevailed by 
the force and solidity of his arguments, or by the sweet- 
ness and elegance of his style and satire, it is certain 
that all these answers detracted very little from the 
reputation of his Letters ; and edition after edition of 
them continued to be published. Less attractive in 
form but more solid, from the multitude of testimonies 
and citations from the approved Jesuitical writers, was. 
La Morale des Jesuites , extraite fidelement de leurs livres 
impiimes avec la permission et l' approbation des Supe- 
riors de four Compagnie par un Docteur de Sorbonne , 
in 3 vols. 8vo, Mons, 1702. This book also (which was 
written by Perault, brother of that Charles Perault who 
began the famous dispute, whether the moderns were 
inferior or superior to the ancients) was burned at 
Paris in 1670, through the instigation of the Jesuits. 

L Lucres du Pere Darnel, tome i. p. 356, &c. And there 
was good reason ; for whoever shall read this single 
book will there see all the faults which were charged 
upon the Jesuitical writers on morals. That the 
Jesuits actually put their moral principles in practice, 
especially in toreign and remote countries, Anthony 
Arnauld with his Jansenist associates undertook to 
prove in an elaborate work entitled. La Morale Pratique 
des Jesuites, which appeared successively during the 
last century, in eight volumes ; and when copies of it 
became scarce it was republished at Amsterdam, 1742, 
8 vols 8vo, with numerous additional proofs of the 
charges against the Jesuits. Respecting philosophical 
sin in particular and the disputations concerning it, see 
James Hyacinth Serry (or rather Augustus le Blanc), 
in his Addenda ad Historiam Congregationum de 
Auxiliis, p. 82, &c. and in his Auctarium to these 
Addenda, p. 289, &c. 

s The history of the commotions in France and in 
other places arising from these opinions of the Jesuits 
respecting morality, was neatly drawn up by the writer 
of the Catechisme Historique et Dogmatique sur les Con- 
testations qui divisent ma'mtenant V Eglise, 1730. 8vo, 
tome ii. p. 26, &c. The Bulls here mentioned are 
sought for in vain in the Bullarium Pantijkum. But 
the care of the Dominicans and Jansenists to preserve 
everything disreputable to Jesuits would not suffer 
them to be lost. 
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than in purging the schools of these abomi- 
nable principles. And the reason assigned 
why so many kings and princes and per- 
sons of every rank and sex committed the 
care of their souls especially to the Jesuits, 
is, that such confessors by their precepts 
extenuated the guilt of sin, flattered the 
criminal passions of men, and opened an 
easy and convenient way to heaven. 1 

35. The Holy Scriptures were so far 
from receiving more reverence and autho- 
rity from the pontiff, that on the contrary in 
most countries the friends of the papal cause, 
and especially the Jesuits, as appears from 
the best evidence, took great pains to keep 
them out of the hands of the people, or from 
being interpreted differently from what the 
claims of the church required. Among the 
French and the Belgians there were some 
who might not improperly be denominated 
learned and intelligent expositors ; but the 
majority of those who pretended to expound 
the sacred writings, rather obscured and 
darkened the Divine oracles by their com- 
ments than elucidated them. And in this 
class must be placed even the Jansenists, 
who, though they treated the Bible with 
more respect than the other Catholics, yet 
strangely adulterated the word of God by 
the frigid allegories and recondite expo- 
sitions of the ancient doctors. 2 Yet we 

ought to except Paschasius Quesnel, a father 
of the Oratory, who published the New 
Testament illustrated with pious medita- 
tions and observations, which has in our 
day been the prolific cause of so many dis- 
putes, commotions, and divisions. 8 

36. Nearly all the schools retained the 
old method of teaching theology, which was 
dry, repulsive, and by no means suited to 
men of liberal minds. Not even the de- 
crees of the pontiffs could bring dogmatic 
or biblical theology to be in equal estimation 
with scholastic. For most of the chairs 
were occupied by the Scholastic doctors, 
and they perplexed and depressed the bib- 
lical divines who were in general not well 
acquainted with the arts of wrangling. 
The Mystics were wholly excluded from the 
schools, and unless very cautious and sub- 
missive to the church, they could scarcely 
escape the brand of heresy. Yet many of I 
the French and among them the followers 
of Jansenius especially, explained the prin- 
cipal doctrines of Christianity in a neat and 
lucid style. In like manner, nearly all that 
was written judiciously and elegantly re- 
specting piety and morality came from the 
pens either of the Messieurs de Port-Royal, 
as the Jansenists were usually called, or 
from the French Fathers of the Oratory. 

Of the change in the manner of conducting 
theological controversies we have already 
spoken. The Germans, the Belgians, and 
the French, having learned to their disad- 
vantage that the angry, loose, and captious 
mode of disputing which their fathers pur- 
sued rather confirmed than weakened the 
faith and resolution of dissentients, and 
that the arguments on which their doctors 
formerly placed much reliance had lost 
nearly all their force, thought it necessary 

* What is here said of the very gross errors of the 
Jesuits should not be understood to imply that all the 
members of this society cherish these opinions, or that 
the public schools of the order are filled with them. 
For this fraternity embraces very many persons who 
are both learned and ingenuous, and by no means bad 

. men. Nor would it be difficult to fill several volumes 
with citations from the writings of Jesuits, in which a 
much purer virtue and piety are taught than that black 
and deformed system which Pascal and the others pre- 
sent to us from the Casuists, Summists, and Moralists 
of this order. Those who accuse the Jesuits as a body, 
if candid, can mean only that the leaders of the society 
both permit such impious sentiments to be publicly set 
forth by individuals, and give their approbation and 
countenance to the books in which such sentiments are 
taught ; that the system of religion which is taught 
here and there in their schools is so lax and disjointed 
ihat it easily leads men to such pernicious conclusions 5 
and finally, that the small select number who are ini- 
tiated in the greater mysteries of the order, and who are 
employed in public stations and in guiding the minds of 
the great, commonly make use of such principles to 
advance the interests and augment the wealth of the 
society. I would also acknowledge, since ingenuous- 
ness is the prime virtue of the historian, that in exag- 
gerating the turpitude of some Jesuitical opmions, 
several of their adversaries have been over eloquent 
and vehement, as might easily be shown if there were 
opportunity, in regard to the doctrines of probability, 
mental reservation in oaths, and some others. For in 
fhis, as in most other disputes and controversies re- 
specting either sacred or secular subjects, the accused 
were charged with the consequences which their 
accusers deduced from their declarations, their words 
were made to express more than they intended, and the 
limitations they contemplated to their opinions were 
overlooked. 

* Very well known even among us is the Bible of 
Tsaac le Maitre, commonly called Sacy, which compre- 
hends nearly everything with which tne heated imagi- 

, nations of the ancient doctors disfigured the simplest 

I narrations and the clearest statements of the Sacred 

Volume. [It Is also called the Translation of Mons 
because it was first printed there, in 1(565 It was com- 
menced by Sacy, a very zealous Jansenist, who died in 
16(54, and completed by Thomas du Fosse. It is founded 
on the Vulgate, yet here and there deviates from it. 
The archbishop of Paris, Perefix, soon after it appeared, 
in 1667 published a severe circular forbidding it to be 
read. The same thing was done by Ge. Aubusson, > 
bishop of Embrun ; the Jesuits also did not remain idle; 1 
and at last, in 1G8S, Clement IX. condemned it as a 1 
perverse and dangerous translation, which deviated ; 
from the Vulgate and was a stone of stumbling to the ' 
simple. This censure it by no means merited; and 
even Mosheim’s censure is applicable only to the notes, 
which are taken chiefly from the fathers and are very 
mystical — Schl. 

i The first part containing notes on the four Gospels 
was published in 1671 ; and being received with great 
applause, it was republished, enlarged and amended, 
together with notes on the other books of the New 
Testament. See Catechisme Hwtorique sur les Contes- 
tations de V Eg Use, tome ii. p. 150 ; Weismann’s His- 
tories Eccles. Sceml. xvii. p. 588, &c. and numerous 
others. [Quesnel in his translation followed that of 
Sacy, though to avoid all offence he kept closer to the 

V ulgate. Most of the notes relate entirely to practical 
religion. The contests produced by the work belong 
to the history of the eighteenth century.— Schl, 
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for them to look out for new and apparently 
wiser methods of warfare. 

37. The minor controversies of the schools 
and of the religious orders which divided 
the Romish church, we shall pass over; for 
the pontiffs for the most part disregard 
them, or if at any time they become too 
violent, a nod or a mandate from the pope 
easily suppresses them; neither are these 
skirmishes which perpetually exist of such 
a nature as seriously to endanger the 
welfare of the church. It will be sufficient 
to recite briefly those controversies which 
affected the whole church. Among these, 
the first place is due to the contests between 
the Dominicans and the Jesuits, respecting 
the nature of Divine grace and its necessity 
to salvation, the cognizance of which Cle- 
ment VIII. at the close of the preceding 
century had committed to certain select 
theologians. 1 These, after some years of 
consultation and attention to the arguments 
of the parties, plainly signified to the pon- 
tiff, that the doctrines of the Dominicans 
respecting grace, predestination, man’s abi- 
lity to do good, and the inherent corruption 
of our nature were more consonant with 
the Holy Scriptures and the opinions of 
the fathers than the opinions of Molina, 
whom the Jesuits supported; that the 
former accorded with the sentiments of 
Augustine, and the latter approximated to 
those of Pelagius which had been con- 
demned. Therefore in the year 1601, Cle- 
ment seemed ready to pronounce sentence 
against the Jesuits and in favour of the 
Do'minicans. But the Jesuits perceiving 
their cause to be in such imminent peril, so 
besieged the aged pontiff, sometimes with 
threats, sometimes with complaints, and 
now with arguments, that in the year 1602 
he resolved to give the whole of this knotty 
controversy a rehearing, and to assume to 
himself the office of presiding judge. The 
pontiff therefore presided over this trial 
during three years, or from the 20 th of 
March, 1602, till the 22d of January, 1605, 
having for assessors fifteen cardinals, nine 
theologians, and five bishops ; and he held 
seventy-eight sessions or congregations as 
they are denominated at Rome, 2 * * in which 
he patiently listened to the arguments of 
the Jesuits and the Dominicans, and caused 
their arguments to be carefully weighed 
and examined. To what results he came 
is uncertain, for he wasjcut off by death on 
the 4th of March, 1605, when just ready 
to pronounce sentence. If we may believe 


i See the preceding century, section iii. chap. i. sec. 

40, 41, p. 626, above, &c. — Mur. 

* Congregationes de Auxiliis , i.e, gratia, in the Ro- 

mish style. — Mur. 
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the Dominicans, he was prepared to con- 
demn Molina in a public decree ; but if we 
believe the Jesuits, he would have acquitted 
him of all error. Which of them is to be 
believed no one can determine, without 
inspecting the records of the trial which 
are kept most carefully concealed at Rome. 

38. Paul V. the successor of Clement, 
ordered the judges in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1605, to resume their inquiries 
and deliberations which had been sus- 
pended. They obeyed his mandate and 
had frequent discussions until the month 
of March in the next year; debating not 
so much on the merits of the question 
which had been sufficiently examined, as 
on the mode of terminating the contest. 
For it was debated whether it would be 
for the interests of the church to have this 
decided by a public decree of the pontiff; 
and if it were, then what should be the 
form and phraseology of the decree. The 
issue of this protracted business was, that 
the whole contest came to nothing, as is fre- 
quently the case at Rome ; that is, it was 
decided neither way, but each party was 
left free to retain its own sentiments. The 
Dominicans maintain that Paul V. and 
the theologians to whom he committed the 
investigation, equally with Clement before 
him, perceived the holiness and justice of 
their cause ; and they tell us that a severe 
decree against the doctrines of the Jesuits 
was actually drawn up and sealed by his 
order, but that the unhappy war with the 
Venetians, which broke out at that time, 
and of which we have already given an 
account, prevented the publication of the 
decree. On the contrary, the Jesuits con- 
tend that all this is false; and that the 
pontiff with the wisest of the theologians, 
after examining the whole cause, judged 
the sentiments of Molina to contain nothing 
which much needed correction. It is far 
more probable that Paul was deterred from 
passing sentence by fear of the kings of 
France and Spain, of whom the former 
patronised the cause of the Jesuits and the 
latter that of the Dominicans. And if he 
had published a decision, it would undoubt- 
edly have been not unlike those usually 
given at Rome, that is, ambiguous, and 
not wholly adverse to either of the con- 
tending parties. 8 

* The writers already quoted on this subject may 
be consulted here. Also Le Clerc, Memoires pour 
servira V Histoiredes Controverses dam V Eglise Romame 
sur la Predestination et sur la Grdce , in the Bibluh 
theque Unwerselle et Historique, tome xiv. p. 234, &e. 
The conduct both of the Jesuits and the Dominicans' 
after this controversy was put to rest, affords ground* 
for a suspicion, that both parties were privately admo- 
nished by the pontiff to temper and regulate in some 
measure their respective doctrines, so that the former 
E e e 
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39. The wounds which seemed thus 
healed were again torn open to the great 
damage of the Catholic interest, when the 
book of Cornelius Jansenius, bishop of 
Ypres in the Netherlands, was published 
after his death in 1640, under the title of 
Augustinus 1 In this book (the author of 

might no longer be taxed with Pelagianism, nor the 
latter "nth coinciding with the Calvinists. For Clau- 
dius Aquaviva, the general of the order of Jesuits, in 
a circular letter addressed to the whole fraternity, Dec. 
14th, 1613, very cautiously modifies the doctrine of 
Molina; and commands his brethren to teach every- 
i where, that God gratuitously and without any regard 
to their merits, from all eternity elected those to salva- 
tion whom he wished should be partakers of it ; yet 
they must so teach this, as by no means to give up what 
the Jesuits had maintained in their disputes with the 
Dominicans respecting the nature of Divine grace; and 
these two things, which seem to clash with each other, he 
thinks may be reconciled by means of that Divine know- 
ledge and which is called scientia media [foreknowledge 
of the free actions of men] . See Catechisme Historique 
surles Contestations de V Eglise , tome i. p. 207. On the 
contrary the Dominicans, though holding substantially 
the same sentiments as before this controversy arose, 
yet greatly obscured and disfigured their opinions by 
using words and distinctions borrowed from the schools 
of the Jesuits; so that not even a Jesuit can now tax 
them with having the mark of Calvinism. They are 
also much more slow to oppose the Jesuits, recollecting 
doubtless their former perils and their immense labours 
undertaken m vain. This change of conduct the 
Jansenists severely charge upon them, as being a mani- 
fest and great defection from Divine truth. See Pascal’s 
Lettres Provinciates, tome i. lettr. ii. p. 27, &c. Yet 
their ill-will against the Jesuits is by no means laid 
aside ; nor can the Dominicans (among whom many 
are greatly dissatisfied with the cautious prudence of 
their order) easily keep themselves quiet, whenever a 
good opportunity occurs for exercising their resent- 
ments. With the Dominicans in this cause at least 
the Augustinians are in harmony, (for the opinions of 
St. Thomas in respect to grace do not much differ 
from those of Augustine), and the most learned man 
they have, Henry Noris (in his Vindicice Augustimana, 
cap. iv. Opp. tom. i. p. 1175) laments that he is not at 
liberty, in consequence of the pope’s decree, to let the 
world know what was transacted in the Congregations 
de Auxiliis, against Molina and the Jesuits and in 
favour of Augustine. He says, “ Quando, recentiori 
Romano decreto id vetitum est, cum dispendio caussae, 
quam defendo, necessariam defensionem omitto.” 

1 For an account of this famous man, see Bayle’s 
Dictionnaire , tome ii. p. 1529; Leydecker, De Vita 
et Morte Jansenii, constituting the first part of his 
Hirtwia Jansentsmi , published at Utrecht, 1695, Svo; 
Dictionnaire des Livres Jansdnistes , tome i. p. 120, 
&c. and many others. This celebrated work, which 
gave a mortal wound to the Romish community that 
all the power and all the sagacity of the vicar of Jesus 
Christ were unable to heal, is divided into three parts. 
The first is historical and narrates the origination of 
the Pelagian contests in the fifth century ; the second 
investigates and explains the doctrine of Augustine 
concerning the state and powers of human nature before 
the fall, as fallen, and as renewed; the third traces out 
his opinions concerning the assistance of Christ by his 
renewing grace, and the predestination of men and 
angels. The language is sufficiently clear and perspi- 
cuous, but not so correct as it should be. [Cornelius 
Jansen, in Latin Jansenius, was born at a village near 
Leerdam in Flanders, a.d 1585, educated at Louvain, 
where he became principal of the college of St. Pul- 
cheria, doctor of theology in 1617, and professor in 
ordinary. He was twice sent by the university of Lou- 
vain to the Spanish court to manage their affairs. His 
political work against France, entitled Mars Galhcus , 
procured him favour at the court of Spain ; and he was 
appointed bishop of Ypres in 1635. He died in 1638 
of a contagion taken by visiting his flock labouring 
under it. His Augustinus , in 3 vols. fol. cost him 20 
years labour. He also wrote against the Protestants. 
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winch is allowed even by the Jesuits to 
have been a learned and serious man, and 
apparently at least devout), the opinions 
of Augustine respecting the innate depra- 
vity of man, and the nature and influence 
of that grace by which alone this depravity 
can be cured, are stated and explained, 
and for the most part in the very words of 
Augustine. For it was not the object of 
Jansenius, as he tells us himself, to show 
what ought to be believed on these subjects, 
but merely what Augustine believed. 2 But 
as the doctrine of Augustine (which differed 
little from that of St. Thomas [Aquinas] 
which was embraced by the Dominicans) 
was accounted almost sacred and divine in 
the Romish church on account of the high 
character and merits of its author, and at 
the same time was almost diametrically op- 
posite to the common sentiments of the 
Jesuits, this work of Jansenius could not 
but appear to them as a silent yet most 
effectual confutation of their sentiments. 
Hence they not only attacked it in their 
own writings, but they instigated the pon- 
tiff Urban VIII. to condemn it. Nor 
were their efforts unsuccessful. First, the 
inquisitors at Home in 1641 prohibited the 
reading of it; and then in 1642, Urban 
himself in a public decree pronounced it 
contaminated with several errors long since 
rejected by the church. 

40. The Jesuits and the Romish edicts 
were opposed by the doctors of Louvain, 
and by the other admirers of Augustine 
who were always very numerous in the 
Low Countries. Hence there arose a for- 
midable and to the Belgic provinces a very 
troublesome controversy. 3 It had scarcely 
commenced when it spread into the neigh- 
bouring France, where John du Verger 
de Hauranne, abbot of St. Cyran or Sige- 
ran, an intimate friend of Jansenius, a 
man of an accomplished and elegant mind, 
and no less respected for the purity of his 
morals and the sanctity of his life than for 
his erudition, had already inspired great 
numbers with attachment to Augustine and 
hatred of the Jesuits. 4 The greatest part 

2 Thus Jansenius in his Augustinus , tom. ii. intro- 
ductory book, cap. xxix. p. 65, says : “ Non ego hie de 
nova aliqua sententia reperienda disputo— sed de anti- 
qua Augustini. Quaeritur, non quid de naturae human® 
statibus et viribus, vel de Dei gratia et preedestinatione 
sentiendum sit; sed quid Augustinus olim ecclesi® 
nomine et applausu — tradiderit, praedicaverit, scripto- 
que multipliciter comignaverit.” 

3 The principal adherents of Jansenius in the Nether- 

lands were, James Boonen, the archbishop of Mechlen ; 
Libertus Fromond, a pupil, friend, and successor of 
Jansenius in the professorial chair at Louvain ; and 
Henry Calen, a canon of Mechlin and arch-priest of 
Brussels ScJil. 

4 He is esteemed by all the Jansenists as highly as 
Jansenius himself, and he is said to have aided Janse- 
nius in composing his Augustinus . Those French 
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of the learned in this most flourishing 
kingdom had connected themselves with 
the Jesuits, because their doctrines were 
more grateful to human nature, and better 
accorded with the spirit of the Eoinish 
religion and the interests of that church, 
than the Augustinian principles. But the 
opposite party embraced besides some 
bishops of high reputation for piety, the men 
of the best and most cultivated minds 
almost throughout France, Anthony Ar- 
nauld, Peter Kicole, Blaise Pascal, Pascha- 
sius Quesnel, and the numerous other famous 
and excellent men who are denominated 
the Port-Eoyalists ; likewise a great num- 
ber of those who looked on the vulgar piety 
of the Eomish church which is confined to 
the confession of sins, frequent attendance 
on the Lord’s Supper, and some external 
works, as far short of what Christ requires 
of his followers, and who believed that 
the soul of a Christian desirous of being 
accounted truly pious ought to be full of 
genuine faith and love to God. Thus as 
the one party had the advantage of num- 
bers and power, and the other that of 
talent and pious fervour, it is not difficult 
to understand why this controversy is still 
kept up an entire century after its com- 
mencement. 1 

41. The attentive reader of this pro- 


especially who are partial to the doctrines of Augustine 
reverence him as a father and an oracle, and extol him 
above Jansenius himself. His life and history have 
been duly written by Claude Lancelot, Memoires tou- 
chant la Vie de M. S. Cyran, published at Cologne (or 
rather at Utrecht), 1738, 2 vols. 8vo. Add the Recueil 
de plusieurs pieces pour servir a l' Histoire de Port- 
Royal, Utrecht, 1740, 8vo ; Arnauld d' Andilly, Memoires 
au sujet de l' Abbe de S. Cyran , printed in the Vies des 
Rehgieuses de Port-Royal, tome i. p. 15-44; Bayle, 
Dictionnaire, tome ii. [p. 531, art. Garasse, note D. — 
Mur. j ; Dictionnaire des Livres Jansenistes, tome i. p. 
133, &c. See also respecting his early studies, Liron, 
Singularites Histonques et Litter, tome iv. p. 507, 
&c. [Jo. Verger de Hauranne was born at Bayonne 
in 1581, became abbot of St. Cyran in 1620, was thrown 
into prison by Richelieu in 1638, released in 1643, and 
died the same year, aged 62. He held much the same 
sentiments with Jansenius, and spread them extensively 
by conversation. His works are, Somme des Fautes , 
&c. de Garasse (a Jesuit writer), 3 vols. 4to, Spiritual 
Letters, 2 vols. 4to, Apology for Roche- Hosay, &c. 
and Question Roy ale.— Mur . 

i The history of this controversy is to he found entire 
or in part in a great number of books. The following 
may supersede all the rest ; Gerberon, Histoire Generate 
du Jansenisms , Amsterd. 1700, 3 vols. 8vo, and Lyons, 
1708, 5 vols. 12mo ; the Abb6 du Mas (a senator of 
Paris who died 1722), Histoire des Cinq Propositions 
de Jansenius, Liege, 1694, 8vo. Du Mas favours the 
Jesuits, Gerberon favours the Jansenists. Leydecker, 
Histona Jansenisms , Utrecht, 1695, 8vo; Voltaire, 
Siecle de Louis XIV . tome ii. p. 264, &c.^ Many 
books on this subject by both parties are mentioned in 
the Bibliotheque Janseniste ; ou Catalogue Alphabetique 
des Pnncipaux Livres; Jansenistes published^ 1735, 8vo, 
and said to be the work of Dominic C-olonia, a learned 
Jesuit. See Recueil des pieces pour servir a Vlhstou e de 
Port-Royal , p. 325, &c. But as already remarked, 
this book much enlarged appeared under the title of 
Dictionnaire des Livres Jansenistes, Antw. 1752, 4 
vols. 8vo. 
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tracted contest will be amused to see the 
artifices and stratagems with which the one 
party conducted their attack and the other 
their defence. The Jesuits came forth 
armed with decrees of the pontiff, mandates 
of the king, the most odious comparisons, 
the support of great men, the good-will of 
most of the bishops, anddastly with military 
force. On the other hand, the Jansenists 
enervated those decrees and mandates by 
the most subtle distinctions and interpre- 
tations, nay, by the same sophistry which 
they condemned in the Jesuits; odious 
comparisons they destroyed by other com- 
parisons equally odious ; to the menaces of 
great men and bishops they opposed the 
favour of the multitude ; and physical force 
they vanquished by Divine power, that is, 
by the miracles of which they boasted. 
Perceiving that their adversaries were not 
to be overcome by the soundest arguments 
and proofs, they endeavoured to conciliate 
the favour of the pontiffs and of the people 
at large, by their meritorious and splendid 
deeds and by their great industry. Hence 
they attacked those enemies of the church, 
the Protestants, and endeavoured to cir- 
cumvent them with artifices and sophism’s 
which were entirely new; they applied 
themselves to the education of youth of all 
classes, and imbued them with the elements 
of the liberal arts and sciences; they com- 
posed very neat and elegant treatises on 
grammar, philosophy, and the other branches 
of learning ; they laid all classes, from the 
highest to the lowest, under obligations^ to 
them, by devotional and practical treatises 
composed in the most elegant manner ; they 
adopted a pure, natural, and agreeable 
style, and translated and explained in the 
very best manner not a few of the ancient 
writers ; and lastly, they sought to persuade, 
and actually did persuade, very many to 
believe that God himself espoused their 
cause, and that he had by many prodigies 
and miracles placed the truth of the Augus- 
tinian doctrine beyond all controversy. 2 

s That the Jansenists or Augustinians have long re- 
sorted to miracles in support of their cause is very well 
known. And they themselves confess that they have 
been saved from ruin when nearly in despair by means 
of miracles. See Memoires de Port-Royal, tome i. p. 
256, tome ii. p. 107. The first of these miracles were 
those said to have been performed in the convent of J 
Port-Royal from the year 1656 onward, in the cure of 
several afflicted persons by means of a thorn from that 
crown which the Roman soldiers placed on the head of 
our most holy Saviour. See Recueil de plusieurs pieces 
pour servir d l’ Histoire de Port-Royas, p. 228, 448; 
Fontaine, Memoires pour servir a V Histoire de Port- 
Royal, tome ii. p. 131, &c. Other miracles followed in 
the year 1661 ; Vies des ReUgieuses de Port-Royal , tome 
i. p. 192, and in the year 1664 ; Memoires de Port- 
Royal, tome iii. p. 252. The fame of these miracles was 
great and very useful to the Augustinians in the 17th 
century, but at present it is quite hushed.^ In our age 
therefore when hard pressed, they have resisted the fury ^ 
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As all these things have great influence 
with mankind, they often rendered the vic- 
tory of the Jesuits quite dubious ; and per- 
haps the Jansenists would have triumphed 
if the cause of the Jesuits had not been the 
cause of the church, the safety of which 
depends in a great measure on those opi- 
nions which the Jesuits hold. 

42. Various circumstances lead to the 
conclusion that Urban VIII. and afterwards 
Innocent X. were solicitous to suppress 
these dangerous commotions in their com- 
mencement, just as the former pontiffs 
wisely suppressed the contests between 
Baius and the Dominicans. But they were 
unable to do it in consequence of the highly 
excitable and fervid tempers of the French. 
The adversaries of the Augustinian doctrines 
extracted from the works of Jansenius five 
propositions which were thought to be the 
worst, and instigated especially by the 
Jesuits they urged Innocent incessantly to 
condemn them. A large part of the French 
clergy, by their envoys dispatched to Rome, 
resisted such a measure with great zeal, and 
wisely suggested that it was of the first 
importance to distinguish the different con- 
structions which might be put upon those 
propositions, since they were ambiguous 
and would admit of a true as well as a false 
interpretation. But Innocent X. overcome 
by the incessant and importunate clamours 
of the J esuits, without maturely considering 
the case, hastily condemned those proposi- 
tions in a public edict, dated May 31, 1653. 

The subject of the five propositions was — 
first, That there are some commands of 
God which righteous and good men are 
absolutely unable to obey though disposed 
to do it, and that Gdd does not give them 
so much grace that they are able to observe 
them. Secondly, that no person in this 
corrupt state of nature can resist Divine 
grace operating upon the mind. Thirdly, 
that in order to a man’s being worthy of 
praise or blame before God, he need not be 
exempt from necessity but only from coer- 
cion. Fourthly, that the Semipelagians 
erred greatly by supposing that the human 
will has the power of both admitting and of 
rejecting the operations of internal pre- 
venting grace. Fifthly, that whoever affirms 
that Jesus Christ made expiation by his 
sufferings and death for the sins of all man- 1 
kind is a Semipelagian. The first four of, 
these propositions Innocent pronounced to 
be directly heretical ; but the fifth he de- 
clared to be only rash, irreligious, and 
injurious to God. 1 

43. This sentence of the supreme eccle- 
siastical judge was indeed painful and per- 
plexing to the friends of Jansenius, and 
grateful and agreeable to their enemies; 
yet it did not fully satisfy the latter nor 
entirely dishearten the former. For Jan- 
senius himself had escaped condemnation, 
the pontiff not having declared that the 
heretical propositions were to be found in 
his Augustinus in that sense in which they 
were condemned. The Augustinians there- 
fore, under the guidance of the very acute 
Anthony Arnauld, distinguished in this 
controversy between the point of law and 
the point of fact ; that is, they maintained 
that we ought to believe those propositions 
to be justly condemned by the pontiff; but 
that it was not necessary to believe nor had 
the pontiff required a belief, that those pro- 
positions were to be found in Jansenius’ 
book in that sense in which they were 
condemned. 2 Yet they were not allowed 

of their enemies by new and more numerous prodigies. 
If we may believe them, the first occurred on the 31st of 
May, 1725, in the person of a certain woman named De 
la Fosse, who was suddenly cured of a bloody flux when 
she had supplicated relief from a host carried by a priest 
of the Jansenian sect. Two years afterwards in 1727, 
the tomb of Gerhard Rousse, a canon of Avignon, was 
ennobled by very splendid miracles. Lastly, in the year 
1731, the bones of Francis de Paris [commonly called 
Abbe de Paris], which were interred at St. Medard, 
were famed for numberless miracles, and every one 
knows what warm disputes have occurred and still 
continue respecting thrm. It is also said that Pascba- 
sius Quesnel, Levier, Desangins, and Tournus, those 
great ornaments of the sect, have often afforded relief 
to the sick who relied on their merits and intercession. 
See Jesus Christ sous C Anatheme et sous l' Excom- 
munication, a celebrated Jansenist book, written against 
the bull Unigenitus , art. xvii. p. 61, art. xviii. p. 66, 
ed. Utrecht. A great part of the Jansenists contend 
for the reality of these miracles with good faith ; for 
this sect abounds with persons who are by no means 
corrupt, but whose piety is unenlightened, and to whom 
the truth and divinity of their cause appear so manifest 
that they readily believe it cannot possibly be neglected 
by the Deity. But it is incredible that so many persons 
of distinguished perspicacity as formerly were and still 
are followers of this sect should not know that either 
the powers of nature, or the operation of medicines, or 
the influence of the imagination, really accomplished 
these cures which deceivers or men blinded by party 
zeal have ascribed to the almighty power of God. Such 
persons therefore must he of the opinion that it is law- 
ful to promote a holy and righteous cause by means of 
deceptions, and to take advantage of the misapprehen- 
sions of the multitude in order to confirm the truth. 

1 This bull is extant in the Bullai iutn Romannm , 
tom. v. p. 486. It is also published, together with many 
public Acts relating to this subject, by D'Argentre in 
his Collectio Judiciorum de Novis Erronbus , tom. iii. 
par. ii. p. 261, &c. [Mosheim mistook in regard to the 
sentence pronounced on the several propositions. The 
bull says of the first, “ Temerariam, impiam, blasphe- 
mam, anathemate damnatam, et haereticam declaramus, 
et uti talem damnamus." Of the second and the third 
it says simply, “Haereticam declaramus, et uti talem 
damnamus.’* Of the fourth it says, “ Falsam et haere- 
ticam declaramus, et uti talem damnamus.” And of 
the fifth it says, “ Falsam, temerariam, scandalosam, et 
intellectam eo sensu, ut Christus pro salute dumtaxat 
praedestinatorum mortuus sit: impiam, blasphemara, 
contumeliosam, divmae pietati derogantem, et haereticam 
declaramus, et uti talem damnamus.” So that the 
sentence on the fifth proposition was the most severe, 
and that on the first next to it in severity.— -Mur* 
s Dictionnaire des Livres Jansenistes , tome i. p. 24$ 
tome ii. p. 7, &c. 
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to enjoy this consolation long; for the per- 
tinacious hatred of the adverse party drove 
Alexander VII. the successor of Clement 
to such a height of imprudence, that he not 
only declared in a new bull of the 16th of 
October, 1656, that the condemned propo- 
sitions were those of Jansenius and were to 
be found in his book, but he moreover in 
the year 1665 sent into France the formula 
of an oath which was to be subscribed by 
all who would enjoy any office in the church, 
and which affirmed that the five condemned 
propositions were actually to be found in 
J ansenius’ book in the very sense in which 
they had been condemned by the church. 1 * 3 
This imprudent step, which was viewed as 
intolerable not only by the Jansenists but 
likewise by the better part of the French 
clergy, was followed by immense commo- 
tions and contests. The Jansenists imme- 
diately contended that the pontiff might 
err, especially when pronouncing an opinion 
without the presence of a council, in all 
questions of fact ; and therefore that they 
were not under obligation to subscribe to 
that formula which required that they 
should swear to a matter of fact. The 
Jesuits on the contrary had the boldness to 
maintain publicly in the city of Paris, that 
the pope’s infallibility was equally certain 
and divine in matters of fact as in contested 
points of ecclesiastical law. Some of the 
Jansenists said they would neither condemn 
nor approve the formula, but they promised 
by observing silence to show respect to the 
authority of the head of the church. Others 
appeared ready to subscribe with some 
explanation or distinction, oral or written, 
annexed, but by no means without qualifi- 
cation. Others attempted other modes of 
evasion.* But none of these courses would 
satisfy the impassioned mind of the Jesuits; 
and therefore the recusants were miserably 
harassed with banishments, imprisonments, 
and other vexations, for the Jesuits had the 
control and guidance of the measures of the 
court.® 

44. In consequence of the lenity or the 
prudence of Clement IX. the persecuted 


i This hull also, together with various documents, is 
in D'Argentre’s Collectio Judiciorum de Novis Errors 
bus , tom. iii. par. ii. p. 281—288, 30S. The formula of 
the oath by Alexander VII. occurs Ibid. p. 314, toge- 
ther with the ordinance of the king and other papers. 

* See Du Mas, Histoire des Cinq Propositions, p. 158, 
&c.; Gerberon, Histoire Generate du Jansenisme, part 
ii. p. 516, and many others. 

3 On the whole of this Jansenian controversy see the 
chapter entitled, Historia Jansenismi, in Weismann’s 
Memorabilia Eccles. tom. ii. p. 138, &c.; Ranke's Popes 
of Rome, vol. iii. p. 143, &c.; and Hallam’s Intro, to the 
Literature of Europe , vol. iv p. 138, &c* In Germany 
it has not long ago been fully treated in Reuchlin’s 

Geschichte von Port- Royal, Hamb. 1839, only the first 
volume of which, tracing the history down to the year 
1661, has, 1 believe, yet appeared. — R. 


party, who to their own loss and injury 
defended Augustine, had some respite in 
the year 1669. This was procured by four 
French bishops — those of Angers, Beauvais, 
Pamiers, and Alet, who courageously de- 
clared that they could not conscientiously 
subscribe to the prescribed oath without 
adding some explanation. And when the 
Romish court threatened them with punish- 
ment, nineteen other bishops espoused their 
cause and addressed letters in their behalf 
both to the king and to the pontiff. These 
were also joined by Anne Genevieve de 
Bourbon, a lady of great heroism, and after 
her renunciation of the pleasures and allure- 
ments of the world a warm friend of the 
Jansenists, who very urgently besought 
Clement IX. to assume more moderation. 
Influenced by entreaties and arguments so 
numerous and of so much weight, Clement 
consented that those who chose might sub- 
scribe the oath above mentioned, annexing 
an exposition of their own views. Upon this 
liberty being allowed the former tranquil- 
lity returned, and the friends of Jansenius, 
now freed from all fear, lived securely in 
their own country. This celebrated event 
is usually called the Peace of Clement IX. 
But it was not of long continuance. 4 For 
the king of France, at the instigation of the 
Jesuits, disturbed it by his edict of 1676, 
in which he represented it as granted only 
for a time and in condescension to the weak 
consciences of certain persons, and on the 
death of Anne de Bourbon in 1679 it was 
wholly subverted. From this time the 
Augustinian party were harassed with the 
same injuries and persecutions as before. 
Some avoided them by a voluntary exile, 
others endured them with fortitude and 


4 The transactions relative to this subject under the 
pontificate of Clement IX. are fully narrated by cardi- 
nal Rospigliosi in his Commentaries, which D'Argentre 
has subjoined to his Elementa Theologtca , Paris, 1716, 
8vo, and which are also extant in the Collectio Judicio- 
rum de Novis Erroribus , tom. iii. par. ii. p. 336, where 
likewise are the letters of Clement IX. Among the 
Jansenists, the history of the peace of Clement IX. has 
been expressly written by Varet, the vicar of the arch- 
bishop of Sens (for the Catechisme thstorique sur les 
Contestations de VEglise, tome i. p. 352, testifies that 
Varet wrote this anonymous history), viz. Relation de 
ce qui s f est passe dans l' affaire dela Paix de VEglise sous 
le Pape Clement IX. 1706, 12mo, and by Quesnel (whom 
Colonia among others, Bibhoth. Jans&niste , p. 314, 
declares to have been the author) in his book, La Paix 
de Clement IX.; ou Demonsti ation des deux Faussetes 
Capitales avances dans V Histoire des Cinq Propositions 
contre la Foi des Disciples de S. Augustm, Chamberry, 
or rather Brussels, 1701, 2 vols. 12mo. The following 
work, Relation de ce qui s'est passe dans V affaire de la 
Paix de VEglise sous le Pape Clement IX. avec les Let- 
tres, Actes, Memoires, et autres pieces qui y ont rapport, 
without mention of the place, 1706, 2 vols. 8vo, is an 
accurately written history. The part which Anne da 
Bourbon took in this business is elegantly narrated by 
Villefort in his Vie d' Anne Genevieve de Bourbon , 
Duchesse de Longueville , tome ii. livr. vi. p. 89, edited 
Amsterd. 1739, 8vo, which is much fuller than the Pari* 
edition. 1 
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magnanimity, and others warded them off 
by such means as they could. The head 
and leader of the sect, Anthony Arnauld, 1 * 
to avoid the fury of his enemies, fled in the 
year 1679 into the Low Countries, to the 
great injury of the Jesuits. For this naan, 
possessing extraordinary eloquence and 
acuteness of mind, instilled his doctrines 
into the minds of the greatest part of the 
Belgians, and also induced that portion of 
the Bomish church which existed among 
the Dutch to join the Jansenist party, 
through the influence of John Neercassel, 
bishop of Castorie, and Peter Codde, arch- 
bishop of Sebaste. This Dutch [Catholic] 
church remains to the present day firmly 
fixed in its purpose, and being safe under 
the powerful protection of the Dutch go- 
vernment, it despises the indignation of the 
pontiffs which it incurs in a very high 
degree. 

45. The Jansenists, or Augustinians as 
they choose to be called, were so very odious 
to the Jesuits, not merely on account of 
their doctrine respecting Divine grace 
(which was in reality the Augustinian doc- 
trine and almost identical with that of the 
followers of Calvin) when freed from the 
glosses with which it is usually disguised, 
but there were many other things in them 
which the defenders of the Romish church 
cannot approve and tolerate. For it was 
under Jansenist leaders that all those con- 
tests in the Romish church which we have 
mentioned above originated, and have been 
continued down to our times in countless 
publications printed in the Low Countries 
and in France.* But there is hardly any- 
thing in them which the Jesuits and the 
loyal subjects of the Roman pontiffs regard 
as more intolerable than the system of 
morals and of practical piety which they 
1 inculcate. For in the view of the Jansenists 
there is nothing entirely sound and uncor- 
rupted iii the practice and institutions of 
the Romish church. In the first place, they 
complain that the whole body of the clergy 
have forsaken altogether the duties of their 
office. They moreover assert that the 
monks are really apostates, and they would 
have them brought back to their pristine 
sanctity and to that strict course of life 


1 For an account of this great man see Bayle, Lie- 
tionnaire [art. Arnauld], tome i. p. 337, and Histoire 

Abregee de la Vie et des Outrages de M. Arnaud, 
Cologne, 1695, 8vo. On the transition of the Dutch 
church to the Jansenist party, see Lafitau, Vie de Cle- 
ment IX. tome i. p. 123, &c. Respecting Codde, Neer- 
cassel, Varlet, and other defenders of the Jansenist 
cause in Holland, see Dictionnaire des Livres Jansenistes , 
tome i. p. 48, 121, 353; tome ii. p. 406 ; tome iv. p. 119, 
&c. and in many other places. 

* Se © above. Century xvi. History of the Romish 
Church, sec. 32, &c. [p. 362, above.— R. 
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which the founders of the several orders 
prescribed. They would also have the 
people well instructed in the knowledge of 
religion and Christian piety. They contend 
that the sacred volume and the books con- 
taining the forms of public worship should 
be put into the hands of the people in the 
vernacular tongue of each nation, and should 
be diligently read and studied by all. And 
lastly, they assert that all the people should 
be carefully taught that true piety towards 
God does not consist in external acts and 
rites, but in purity of heart and divine love. 
No one can censure these things considered 
in a general view, unless he is himself de- 
praved or a stranger to the principles of 
Christianity. But if we descend to particu- 
lars and inquire how they trained their people 
for heaven, it will appear that Jansenian 
piety leaned greatly towards insupportable 
superstition and the harsh and fanatical opi- 
nions of the so-called Mystics; and therefore 
that it is not altogether without reason 
when they were branded by their adversaries 
with the title of Rigorists . 3 Their doctrine 


3 Those who wish for a fuller knowledge of that 
gloomy piety which the Jansenists commonly prescribed 
to their people, and which was indeed coincident with 
the patterns set by those who anciently inhabited the 
desert parts of Egypt, Lybia, and Syria, but was equally 
remote from the injunctions of Christ and of right 
reason, may read only the Letters and the other writings 
of the abbot of St Cyran, whom the Jansenists regard 
almost as an oracle. He may be called a frank, inge- 
nuous man, sincere in his intercourse with God, supe- 
rior to most teachers of piety among the Romanists ; 
he may also be called a learned man, and very well 
acquainted with the opinions and the affairs of the 
ancients ; but to declare him, as the Jansenists do,, to 
be the greatest and best, the perfect pattern of holiness 
and the most correct teacher of true piety, is what no 
one can do, unless he affixes new meanings to these 
terms and meanings unknown in the sacred writings. 
That we may not seem to do injustice to so great a 
man, we will confirm these remarks by some specimens 
of his wisdom and virtue. This honest man undertook 
in a long work to confute the heretics, that is, the Pro- 
testants. And for this purpose it was necessary for him 
to examine the books written by this wicked class of 
men. But before he proceeded to read any of them 
with Martin de Barcos his nephew, a man very like to 
his uncle, he was accustomed to expel the devil out of 
them by the sign of the cross. What weakness did this 
manifest ? This very holy man forsooth was persuaded 
that the enemy of mankind had taken up his residence 
in these writings of the heretics ; but it is difficult to 
tell where he supposed the arch-fiend to lie concealed, 
whether in the paper or in the letters, or between the 
leaves, or lastly in the sentiments themselves. Let us 
hear Lancelot, in his Mernoires touchant la Fie de M. 

V Abbe de S. Cyran , tome i. p. 226. He says:— “II 
lisoit ces livres avec tant de piet6, qu*en les prenant il 
les exorcisoit toujours en faisant le signe de la croix 
dessus, ne doutant point que le D6mon n’y rfesidoit ac- 
tuellement.” He was so charmed with Augustine as to 
receive for divine all his sentiments without discrimi- 
nation, and even those which all good men among the 
Catholics themselves regard as faults in that father. 
Among others may be mentioned that dangerous doc- 
trine, that the saints are the legitimate proprietors of 
the whole world, and that the wicked unjustly possess 
according to the divine law those things of which they 
are lawful proprietors according to human laws. Thus, 
in Fontaine’s Mernoires pour servir a l* Histoire de Port - 1 

Royal » tome i. p. 201, be says; — “ J6sus Christ n’est 
encore entre dans la possession de son royaume tern- 
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respecting penitence especially was inju- 
rious both to church and state. They made 
penitence to consist principally in voluntary 
punishments, which a sinner should inflict 
on himself in proportion to his offences. 
For they maintained that since man is by 
nature most corrupt and most wretched, he 
ought to retire from the world and from 
business, and to expiate as it were his 
inherent corruption by continual hardships 
and tortures of the body, by fasting, by 
hard labour, by prayer, and by meditation ; 
and the more depravity any one has, either 
by nature or contracted by habit, the more 
distress and anguish of body he should im- 
pose on himself. And in this matter they 
were so extravagant that they did not hesi- 
tate to call those the greatest saints and the 
sacred victims of penitence consumed by 
the fire of divine love, who intentionally 
pined away and died under these various 
kinds of sufferings and hardships ; nay, they 
taught that this class of suicides were able 
to appease the wrath of God, and to merit 
much for the church and for their friends 
before God, by means of their pains and 
sufferings. This appears from numerous 
examples, but especially from that of Francis 
de Paris [or the Abbe de Paris], the worker 
of so many miracles in the Jansenist school, 


porel et des Mens <iu monde, qui luy appartiennent, que 
par cette petite portion qu*en tient l’Eglise par les 
b6n6fices de ses Clercs, qui ne sont que les fermiers et 
les dSpositaires de J6sus Christ.” So then, if we believe 
him, a golden age is coming in' which Jesus Christ will 
dethrone all kings and princes, and seizing upon the 
whole world will transfer it entire to his church, of 
which the leaders are the priests and monks. Will the 
Jansenists now come forth and proclaim that theymake 
it their greatest care to secure civil governments against 
the machinations of the Roman pontiffs ? Respecting 
prayer, he philosophises entirely in the spirit of those 
who are called Mystics. For he denies that those who 
woqld pray should consider beforehand what they would 
ask of God, because prayer does not consist in the 
thoughts and conceptions of the mind but in a sort of 
blind impulse of divine love. Lancelot, Memoires tou- 
chant la Vie de M, V Abbe de S, Cyran, tome ii. p. 44, 
says: — “11 ne cr oyoit pas, que l’on dht faire quelque effort 
pour s*appliquer 4 quelque point ou .4 quelque pensee 
particuliere — par ce que la veritable pri&re est plutGt un 
attrait de son amour qui emporte nOtre coeur vers lui 
et nous enleve comme hors de nous-mSmes, que non pas 
une ’ occupation de nStre Esprit qui se remplisse de 
l’id6e de quelque objet quoique divin.” He therefore 
I prays best who asks for nothing, and excludes all 
i thoughts from his mind. Jesus Christ and his disciples 
knew nothing of this sublime philosophy, for he directs 
us to pray in a set form of words ; and the apostles 
frequently acquaint us with the subject matter of their 
prayers. But of all his errors this unquestionably was 
the worst, that he had no doubt he was an instrument of 
God by which the Divine Being operates and works, and 
that he held generally that a pious man should follow 
the impulses of his mind, suspending all exercise of his 
judgment. And the opinion was most deeply fixed in 
the minds of all the Jansenists, that God himself acts 
and operates on the mind and reveals to it his pleasure, 
when all movements of the understanding and the will 
are restrained and hushed. Hence, whatever thoughts, 
opinions, or purposes occur to them in that state of 
quietude, they-unhesitatingly regard as oracular mani- 
festations and instructions from God. See Memoires 
de Port-Royal , tome iii. p. 24G, fsic. 


who brought on himself a most cruel death 
in order to appease the wrath of God. 1 

46. A striking example of this gloomy 
and extravagant devotion was exhibited 
in the celebrated female convent called 
Port-Boyal-in-the-Fields [Port-Boyai des 
Champs], situated in a deep and narrow 
valley not far from Paris. King Henry 
IY. in the very commencement of this 
century gave the superintendence of it to 
Jacqueline (one of the daughters of the 
celebrated jurist, Anthony Arnauld), who 
afterwards bore the name of Maria Ange- 
lica de S. Magdalena. She at first led a 
very dissolute life, such as was common at 
that time in the French nunneries ; but in 
the year ] 609 the fear of God came upon 
her, and she entered upon a very different 
course of life; and afterwards becoming 
intimate first with Francis de Sales ana 
then in 1623 with the abbot of St. Cyran, 
she conformed both herself and her convent 
to their views and injunctions. The con- 
sequence was, that this religious house for 
nearly a century excited in the Jesuits the 
highest disgust, and in the Jansenists tjie 
highest admiration ; and its fame spread 
over all Europe. The consecrated virgins 
inhabiting it followed with the utmost 
strictness the ancient, severe, and almost 
everywhere abrogated rule of the Cister ? ■ 
•cians ; nay, they imposed on themselves 
more rigours and burdens than even that 
rule prescribed. 8 A great proportion of 


1 See Morin’s Comment, de Poenitentia, Praef. p. iii. 
&c. in which there is a tacit censure of the Jansenian 
notions jof penitence. On the other hand, see the Abb6 
de S. Cyran, in the Memoires de Port-Royal, tome iii. 
p. 483. The Jansenists reckon the restoration of true 
penance among the principal merits of S. Cyran, and 
they call him the second father of the doctrine of 
penance. See Memoires de Port-Royal, tome iii pJ 
445, 504, &c. Yet this very penitence of his was not 
the least of the causes for which he was thrown into 
prison by order of cardinal Richelieu. See Ibid, tome 
i. p. 233, &c. 452, &c. 

8 There are extant a multitude of books of various 
kinds in which the Jansenists describe and deplore the 
fortunes, the holiness, the regulations, and the destruc- 
tion of this celebrated seat. We shall mention only 
those which are at hand, and more recent as well as 
more full than the others. First, the Benedictines of 
St. Maur present a correct but dry history of the con- 
vent in their Gallia Christiana , tom. viii. p. 910, & c. 
A much neater and more pleasing history, though im- 
perfect and somewhat chargeable with partiality, is 
that of the noted French poet, Racine, Abrege de 

V Histoire de Port-Royal, which is printed among the 
works of his son, Lewis Racine, sixth edition, Am- 
sterd. 1750, 6 vols. 8vo, and is in vol. ii. p. 275-366. 
The external state and form of this conyent are for- 
mally described by Moleon, Voyages Liturgiques, p. 
234. To these add Fontaine’s Memoires pour servir a 

V Histoire de Port-Royal, Cologne, (that is, Utrecht), 
1738, 2 vols. 8vo; Du Fossa’s M&mohes pour sermr d 
l' Histoire de Port-Royal, Cologne, 1739^ $vo ; Recueil 
de pluszeurs pieces pour servir d V Histoire de Port- 
Royal, Utrecht, 1740, 8vo. The editor of these papers 
promises in his preface more collections of the same 
nature ; and he affords no slight indication 1 that from 
these and other documents some one may compose a 
perfect history of the Port-Royal, which so irriany Jan- 
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the Jansenist penitents of both sexes and 
all ranks built for themselves cottages 
without the precincts of this cloister; and 
there they led a life not unlike that which 
we read of in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
as led by those austere recluses called Fa- 
thers of the Desert who lived in the desert 
parts of Egypt and Syria. For it was the 
object of them all to efface from their 
souls the stains which were either innate 
or acquired by habits of sinning, by means 
of voluntary pains and sufferings inflicted 
on themselves, by silence, by hunger and 
thirst, by praying, labouring, watching, 
and enduring pain. 1 Yet they did not all 
pursue the same species of labour. The 
more learned applied themselves to writing 
books, and not a few of them did great 
service to the cause of both sacred and 
profane learning. Others instructed youth 
in the elements of languages and the arts. 
But most of them exhausted the powers of 
both mind and body amid rustic and servile 
labours, and wore themselves out, as it 
were, by a slow and lingering death. And 
many of these were illustrious personages 
and noblemen, who had before obtained 
the highest honours both in the cabinet 
and in the field, hut who were not ashamed 


now to assume the place and perform the 
duties of the lowest servants. This cele- 
brated retreat of Jansenian penitence 
experienced vicissitudes throughout this 
century; at one time it flourished very 
highly, at another time it was nearly broken 
up. At last, as the nuns refused to 
subscribe the oath proposed by Alexander 
VII. which has been mentioned, and as 
considerable injury to the commonwealth 
and much disgrace to distinguished families 
were supposed to arise from this convent 
and its regulations, Lewis XIV. in the year 
1709, by the instigation of the Jesuits, 
ordered the edifice to be pulled down and 
entirely demolished, and the nuns to be 
transferred to Paris ; and two years after, 
that nothing might remain to nourish super- 
stition, he ordered the bodies which were 
buried there to be disinterred and removed 
to other places. 

47. The other commotions which dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of the Romish 
church were but light clouds compared 
with this tempest. The old quarrel be- 
tween the Dominicans and the Franciscans, 
whether the mother of Jesus Christ was 
conceived without sin or depravity (which 
the Dominicans denied and the Franciscans 


senists regarded as the gate of heaven Lancelot has 
also much that relates to this subject in his Memoires 
touchant la Vie de M. V Able de S. Cyran These and 
other works describe only the external state and the 
various fortunes of this celebrated convent. The inter- 
nal state, the mode of life, and numberless events which 
occurred among the nuns themselves and among their 
neighbours are described in the Memoires pour servir a 
VBistoire de Poi t- Royal et a la Vie de Mane Angehque 
d'Arnaud, Utrecht, 1742, 5vols. 8vo; Vies Inter essanteset 
Edifiantes des Religieuses de Port-Royal et dei phisieurs 
Personnes qui leur etoient attaches. Of this work, 
four volumes have already been published; the first 
appeared, Utrecht, 1750, 8vo. They all contain vari- 
ous documents of no inconsiderable value. The last 
fortunes and overthrow of the convent are described 
especially in the Memoires sur la Destruction de V Abbaye 
de Port-Royal des Champs, without place, 1711, 8vo. 
If I do not wholly mistake, these writers add much less 
to the reputation and glory of this noted convent than 
the Jansemsts suppose. When I read their writings, 
Anthony Arnauld, Tillemont, Nicole, Isaac le Maitre, 
and the many others who are known by the name of 
the Authors of Port-Royal, appear to me great and ex- 
traordinary men. But when I lay aside their books, 
and turn to those just mentioned in which the private 
lives of these great men are described, they appear to 
me to be men of little minds, fanatics, and unworthy 
of their high reputation. I readily give to Isaac le 
Maitre, commonly called Sacy, the praise of a most 
polished genius, while reading his orations or his other 
lucubrations ; but when I meet him at Port-Royal, with 
a sickle in his hand, in company with rustics cutting 
down the corn, he makes a comical figure and seems 
not altogether in his right mind. [See also Reuchlin, 
Geschichte von Port- Royal, &C.—R. 

1 The first who retired to Port-Royal in 1637 in 
order to purge away his sins was the very eloquent and 
highly-celebrated Parisian advocate, Isaac le Maitre, 
whose retirement brought much odium upon the Abbot 
St. Cyran. See Memoires pour VHistoire de Port- 
Royal , tome i. p. 233, &c. He was followed by many 
others of various classes and ranks, among whom were 
men of the noblest birth. See Vies des Rehgteuses de 
Vnit-Royal , tome i. p. 141, &c. i 


affirmed), gave considerable trouble to Paul 
V. Gregory XV. and Alexander VII. 
Not long after the commencement of the 
century, it began to disturb Spain very con- 
siderably and to produce parties. There- 
fore the kings of Spain, Philip II L and 
IV. sent some envoys to Rome, urgently 
soliciting the pontiffs to decide the question 
by a public decree. But the pontiffs deemed 
it more important to act with prudence 
than to gratify requests from so high an 
authority. For on the one hand, the splen- 
dour of the Spanish throne which inclined 
to the opinion of the Franciscans, and on 
the other, the credit and influence of the 
Dominican family, alarmed and' distracted 
them. N othing therefore could be obtained 
by repeated supplications, except that the 
pontiffs by words and by ordinances deter- 
mined that the cause of the Franciscans 
was very plausible, and forbade the Domi- 
nicans to assail it in public; while at the 
same time they would not allow the Fran- 
ciscans and others to charge error upon the 
opinion of the Dominicans. 2 In a king or 


8 See Calixtus, Historia Immaculatce Conceptions B. 
Virginis Marice , Helmst. 1696, 4to. Add Hornbeckte 
Comment . ad Buttam XJrbanx VIII. de Diebus Festis, 
p. 250 ; Launoi, Praescnptiones de Concepts Virginis 
Maria, Opp. tom. i. par. i. p. 9, &c. Clement XL a 
long time after this, namely in the year 1708, proceeded 
somewhat farther, and by a special bull commanded all 
Catholics to observe a festival in memory of the con- 
ception of St. Mary, a stranger to all sin. See Memoires 
de Trevoux, for the year 1709, A. xxxviii. p, 514, But 
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magistrate such reluctance to pass judg- 
ment would be commendable ; but whether 
it was suitable in a man who claims to be the 
divinely constituted judge of all religious 
causes, and placed beyond all danger of erring 
by the immediate power and guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, those may answer who support 
the reputation and honour of the pontiffs. 

48. Towards the close of this century, 
the Mystics, whose reputation and influence 
were formerly so great, were exposed to 
very severe treatment. The first sufferer 
was Michael de Molinos, a Spanish priest 
resident at Rome, in high reputation for 
sanctity and therefore attended by nume- 
rous disciples of both sexes. In the year 
1681, he published at Rome his "Way or 
Guide to what the Mystics call a spiritual 
or contemplative life, 1 that is, Institutes of 
Mystic Theology ; in which he was thought 
to recall from the lower world the principal 
errors of the old Beghards and Begums, 
and to open the door for all iniquity and 
wickedness. The substance of his system, 
which his friends interpret in one way and 
his enemies in another, amounted to this ; 
that all religion consists in a certain quie- 
tude of the soul, withdrawn from external 
and finite objects and turned towards God, 
and loving him sincerely and without any 
hope of reward; or what if I mistake not 
amounts to the same thing, that the mind 
of a person in pursuit of the supreme good 
must be entirely withdrawn from inter- 
course with the world around him or from 
corporeal objects; and the efforts of the 
understanding and the will bein^ all hushed, 
the mind must be merged wholly in God from 
whom it originated. Hence his followers 
were called Quietists ; though the common 
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appellation of Mystics would have been 
more proper. For the doctrine of Molinos 
was accounted new, only because he ex- 
pressed himself in new phraseology which 
was not become trite by common use, and 
because he arranged and digested in a 
better form what the ancients stated con- 
fusedly. The Jesuits and others who 
watched for the interests of the Romish 
cause readily perceived that Molino’s sys- 
tem tacitly accused the Romish church of a 
departure from true religion; for that 
church, as is well known, makes piety to 
consist chiefly in ceremonies and external 
works. But it was the French ambassador, 
especially, and his friends who prosecuted 
the man. And from this and other circum- 
stances, it has been plausibly inferred that 
political considerations as well as religious 
had their influence in this controversy; 
and that this Spaniard had opposed the 
wishes and the projects of the French king 
in some difficult negotiations. 2 However 
this may be, Molinos, though he had a vast 
number of friends and though the pontiff 
himself Innocent XI. was partial to him, 
was thrown into prison in 1685; and after 
publicly renouncing the errors charged 
upon him, in 1687 he was delivered over 
to perpetual imprisonment, in which situa- 
tion he died at an advanced age in 1696. 3 
Every honest and impartial man will be 
ready to grant, that the opinions of Moli- 
nos were greatly distorted and misrepre- 
sented by his enemies, the Jesuits and the 
French, for whose interest it was that he 
should be put out of the way ; and that he 
was charged with consequences from his 
principles which he neither admitted nor 
even thought of. On the other hand, I 


the Dominicans most firmly deny, that the obligations 
of this law extend to them; and they persevere in 
defending their old opinion, though with more modesty 
than formerly. And when we consider that this 
opinion is by no means condemned by the pontiff, and 
that the Dominicans are not molested though they do 
not celebrate that festival, it is evident that the lan- 
guage of the Romish edict is to be construed in the 
most liberal manner, and that the decree does not contra- 
dict the earlier decrees of the pontiffs. See Lamindus 
Pritanius, or Muratori, De Ingeniorum Moderatione in 
Religions negotio, p. 254, &c. 

1 This book was written in Spanish and first pub- 
lished in 1675, supported by the recommendations of 
the greatest and most respectable men. In 1681, it was 
published at Rome in Italian, though it had appeared 
in this language some time before in other places. 
Afterwards it was translated into the Dutch, French, 
and Latin languages; and was very often printed in 
Holland, France, and Italy. The Latin translation, 
under the title of Manuductio Spirituals, was published 
by Francke, Halle, 1687, 8vo. In Italian, it bore the 
title of Guida Spiritual . Annexed to it is another 
tract of Molinos, De Commumone Quotidiana, which 
was also condemned. See Recueil de diverses pieces 
concemant le Quietisme et les Quietistes; ou Molinos, ses 
Sentimens et ses Disciples , Amsterd. 1688, 8vo. In this 
work, the first piece is Molinos’ book in the French 
translation, and then various epistles relating to his 
affairs and his sentiments. 


3 Yet perhaps the whole maybe ascribed to the power 
of the Jesuits over the French court, who had Father La 
Chaise, confessor to Louis XIV. on their side ; and he 
controlled Madame Maintenon, and through her the 
superstitious Louis. And a king, who two years before 
had been induced to sacrifice to his own bigotry some 
millions of his loyal and industrious subjects, might 
easily be persuaded, from a lust for spiritual conquests, 
to persecute a single man who was a stranger, and to 
oblige the pope also to abandon for a time a man whom 
he loved and honoured, and to whom he had assigned a 
residence near his own palace, and especially as the 
Inquisition were suspicious of the pontiff’s own sound- 
ness in the faith. — Schl. 

3 He was horn in the vicinity of Saragossa, in 1 627 ; 
according to the testimony of Colonia, in the Bthlio- 
theque Janseniste, p. 469. See, on this whole subject, 
the Narrative respecting Quietism which is subjoined 
to the German translation of Gilbert Burnet’s Travels ; 
Arnold’s Kirchen-und Ketzerhistorie, part iii. chap. vii. 
p. 176; Jkger’s Historia Eccles.et Eolit. Soecut. xvu 
decenn. ix. p. 26, &c. ; D'Argentre’s Collectio Judi ■» o - 
rum de Nods Erroribus, tom. iii. par. ii. 357, where the 
papal bulls are given. [The documents of the whole 
proceedings of the Inquisition and of the pontiff against 
Molinos are given us by Nicholas Terzagus, bishop of 
Narni in Italy, in his Theologia Historical My stica adv. 
Vet. et Novos Pseudo-Myxti cos, quorum Historia texitur, 
et Errorescortfutantur, Venice,- 1764, fol.p. 8. &c. — Mt‘~, 
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think it obvious that his system included 
most of the faults which are justly charge- 
able upon the Mystics; and that it was 
well suited to the disposition of those who 
obtrude upon others, as divine and oracular 
communications, the suggestions of their 
own heated imaginations, uncontrolled by 
reason and judgment. 1 

49. It would have been very strange if 
a man of such a character had not had 
disciples and followers. It is said that a 
considerable portion of the inhabitants of 
Spain, France, and the Netherlands, eagerly 
entered upon the way of salvation which 
he pointed out. Nor will this appear in- 
credible, if it’ be considered that in all the 
Catholic countries there is a large number 
of persons who have discernment enough 
to see that outward ceremonies and bodily 
mortifications cannot be the whole of reli- 
gion, and yet have not light enough to be 
able to arrive at the truth by their own 
efforts and without a guide. But these 
nascent commotions were suppressed by the 
church in their commencement, in some 
places by threatenings and punishments, 
and in others by blandishments and pro- 
mises ; and Molinos himself being put out 
of the way, his disciples and friends did 
not appear formidable. Among the friends 
and avowers of Quietistic sentiments, the 
following persons especially have been often 
mentioned, namely, Peter Matthew Pe- 
trucci, a pious man and one of the Romish 
cardinals, Francis de la Combe, a Barnabite 
and instructor of Madame Guyon, who is 
soon to be mentioned, Francis Malavalle, 
Berniere de Louvigni, and some others of 
less note. These differed from each other 
and from Molinos in many particulars, as 
is common with Mystics who are governed 
more by the visions of their own minds 
than by fixed rules and principles. Yet 
if we disregard words and look only at 
their import, we shall find that they all set 
out from the same principles, and tended 
to the same results. 2 

1 What can he said in defence of Molinos has been 
collected by Weismann, in his 'Memorabilia Hist. Eccles. 
S cecul. xvii. p. 555. 

* The writings of these persons are enumerated, with 
remarks upon them, by Colonia, in his Bibliotheca Q.u\- 
ethtica, subjoined to his Biblioth . Jameniana , p. 455, 
488 ; Arnold, Historia et Bcscriptio Theol. Mysticoe, 
p. 364, and Poirei, Bibliotheca Mysticorum, Amsterd. 
1708, 8vo. [Cardinal Petrucci, born in 1636 at Ancona, 
cardinal 1686, died 1701 ; wrote Theologia Contempla- 
tion, Spiritual Letters and Tracts , on the Government 
of the Passions , Mystic Riddle , Apology for the Quie- 

tists, &c. printed collectively, Venice, 1684 La Combe 

was a native of Savoy, and a zealous propagator of 
Quietism in France. He wrote Analysis Oiationis 
Mentalis, and was committed to the Bastille in 1687, 
where he ended Ids days.— Malavalle was born at Mar- 
seilles, 1627, became blind in infancy, yet he composed 
Pratique Facile pour elener V Arne a, la Contemplation , 
Poesies Sacrees, See. j and died at Marseilles in 1719.— 


50. In France, the Quietistic doctrine 
was supposed to be disseminated by the 
writings of Jane Maria Bouvieres de la 
Mothe Guyon, a lady of distinction, of no 
bad intentions, and exemplary in her life, 
but of a fickle temper and one whose feel- 
ings measured and controlled her religious 
belief; than which nothing can be more 
fallacious. 3 As her religious opinions gave 
offence to many, they were in the year 
1687 submitted to the examination of seve- 
ral great and dignified men, and were 
finally pronounced erroneous and unsound ; 
and in 1697 they were formally confuted 
by Bossuet, the bishop of Meaux. From 
this contest arose a greater one between 
the two men who at that time, as all are 
agreed, stood first among the French for 
genius and eloquence: that is, the above- 
named Bossuet, and Francis Salignac de 
Fenelon, bishop of Cambray and highly 
renowned throughout Europe. Bossuet 
asked Fenelon to approve and recommend 
his book against the errors of Madame 
Guyon. Fenelon on the contrary not only 
maintained that this pious lady was ground- 
lessly taxed by her adversary with many 
faults, but also, in a book which he pub- 
lished in 1697, 4 himself adopted some of 
her opinions, and especially that mystical 
precept, that we ought to love God purely 
[or simply for what he is], and without the 


De Louvigni was king's counsellor and treasurer at 
Caen, and died 1659. He wrote Chretien Interieur, 
and CEuvres Spirituelles, ou Conduite assuree pour ceux 
qui tendent a la Perfection. — Mur , 

3 This lady wrote the history of her own life, which 
was published in French at Cologne (as the title-page 
falsely states), 1720, 12mo. Her writings, full of alle- 
gories and of not very sound mystic phrases, have been 
translated into German. There is extant also her 
Bible with annotations. La Bible de Mad. Guyon avec 
des Explications et Reflexions , qui regardent la Vie Inte- 
rieure , Cologne (or rather Amsterdam), 1715, 20 vols. 
8vo. From these notes especially, the genius of this lady 
may be learned, which was indeed prolific, but not very 
vigorous. See also concerning her, Lettres de Mad. de 
Maintenon , tome i. p. 249, tome ii. p. 45, 47, 49, 51, &c. 
[She was born in 1648, married at the age of 16, be- 
came a widow with three children at 28. Always 
; charitable to the poor and very devotional, she now 
devoted her whole time to religion. She spent several 
i years with the bishop of Geneva, and then travelled 
with La Combe in different parts of France, conver- 
sing everywhere upon religion. Returning to Paris in 
1687, she propagated her religious views not only by 
conversation, but by a tract on prayer and another or 
the Canticles. Her persecutions soon commenced, and 
she was confined in monasteries and prisons much of 
the time till 1702, when she retired to Blois and lived 

in obscurity till her death, 1719 The poet Cowper 

caused a selection of her poems to be translated and 
published in English ; and her Life, with her short and 
easy method of prayer and a poem on the nativity, 

were published, Baltimore, 1812, 12mo Mur. [It was 

not till after Cowper’s death that his translations from 
Madame Guyon were published under the title of 
Poems, Sfc. translated from the French, , by the late Wil- 
liam Cowper f to which are added some Oftgmal Poems 
not inserted in his Works , Newport-Pagnel, 1891. R. 

* Explication des Maximes des Saintes s ur la Fie In - 
terieui e, Paris, 1697, 12mp. It is also extant in a Latin 
translation. 


Chap, i.] 

expectation of any reward; and he con- 
firmed the principle by the suffrages of the 
most eminent saints. Provoked by this 
dissent from him, Bossuet, in whose view 
glory was the highest good, did not cease 
importuning Lewis XIV. and Innocent 
XII. till the pontiff in 1699 by a public 
decree branded as erroneous Fenelon’s 
book, and especially twenty-three proposi- 
tions extracted from it, but without men- 
tioning the author’s name. Fenelon was 
induced either by his timidity or prudence 
to approve the sentence pronounced against 
himself, without any exceptions, and to re- 
commend it himself to the churches under 
his care. 1 Many contend that this was the 
magnanimous deed of a great mind, docile 
and disposed to prefer the peace of the 
church to personal honour ; but others 
allege that it was the mark of either a 
pusillanimous or a treacherous man, who 
deems it lawful to profess with his lips 
what he disbelieves in his heart. Few 
indeed, if any, will doubt that Fenelon 
continued to the end of his life in those sen- 
timents which at the command of the pontiff 
he had publicly rejected and condemned. 

51. Besides these authors of great com- 
motions, there were others who more 
slightly disturbed the public tranquillity 
of the Romish church by their novel and 
singular opinions. Of this description 
were the following: — Isaac la Peyrere(Pey- 
rerius), who published two small works in 
1655, in which he maintained that Moses 
has. not recorded the origin of the human 
race, but only that of the Jewish nation ; 
and that other races of men inhabited our 
world long before Adam the father of the 
Jews. Although he was not a Roman 
Catholic when he promulgated this opinion, 
yet the Romish church deemed it their, 
duty to punish an offence against religion 
in general ; and therefore in the year 1656 
cast him into prison at Brussels. And he 


i The history of this controversy is given at large 
and with sufficient fairness by Toussaints du Plessis, a 
Benedictine, in his Histoire de VEghse de Meaux, livr. 
v. tome i. p. 485-523. There is more partiality in 1 
Ramsay’s Histoire de la Vie de Messire F. S. de la 
Motke Fenelon, Hague, 1723, 12mo, yet it is worth 
reading. See also Voltaire, Siecle de Louis XIV. 
tome ii. p. 301. The public Acts are given by D’Ar- 
gentre, Collectio Judiciorum de Noois Erronbus, tom. iii. 
par. ii. p. 402, &c. [also in Terzagus, Theologia His- 
torico-Mystica , diss. hi- p. 26, &c. It is the object of 
this bitter polemic to confute all the Quietists, and 
especially Molinos and F6n61on. Andrew Michael 
Ramsay, commonly called the Chevalier Ramsay, was 
& Scotchman, educated at Edinburgh, who went to 
Holland, there imbibed some notions of Quietism, went 
to Cambray to consult Fenelon, and was by him con- 
verted lo the Catholic faith. After spending nfiuch of 
his life in France, he returned to Scotland in 1725, and 
died in 1743. He wrote much, chiefly on history and 
altogether in French. His Life of Fenelon betrays the 
partiality of a particular friend and admirer.— Mur* 
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would perhaps have been burned at the 
stake, had he not embraced the Romish 
religion and renounced that of the Re- 
formed in which he had been educated, and 
also publicly confessed his error. 2 Thomas 
Albius [White] or Blacklo, better known 
by the name of Thomas Anglus from his 
native country, published numerous tracts 
about the middle of the century, by which 
he acquired much notoriety in the Nether- 
lands, France, Portugal, and England, and 
not a little hatred in his own church. He 
undoubtedly was acute and ingenious ; but 
relying on the principles of the Peripatetic 
philosophy, to which he was extravagantly 
devoted, he ventured to explain and eluci- 
date by them certain articles of the Romish 
faith. This confidence in Aristotle betrayed 
him into opinions which were novel and 
strange to Romish ears ; and his books 
were prohibited and condemned by the 
congregation of the Index at Rome, and 
in some other places. He is said to have 
died in England, and to have founded a 
sect among his countrymen which time has 
destroyed. 3 Joseph Francis Burrhi or 
Borrhus, a Milanese knight and deeply 
read in chemistry and medicine, if what is 
reported of him be true, was not so much 
an errorist as a delirious man. For the 
ravings attributed to him concerning the 
Virgin Mary, the Holy Spirit, the new 
celestial city which he was to found, and 
the destruction of the Roman pontiff, are 
so absurd and ridiculous, that no one can 
suppose him to have jbeen of a sane mind 
without evincing that he himself is not so. 
His conduct in one place and another shows 
abundantly that he had a great deal of 
vanity, levity, and deception, but very 


2 Bayle, JDictionnaire, tome iii. p. 2215 [art. Peirere , 
Isaac ] ; Arnold, Kirchen-und Ketzerhistorie, vol. iii. 
chap. vii. p. 70 ; Menagiana, published by Monnoye, 
tom. ii. p. 40. [The writings of Peyrere were, Prceada - 
mi toe, site Exercitatio super Versibus 12, 13, 14, cap. v. 
Epist. D. Pauli ad Rom . 1655, 12mo; and Systema 
Theolog. ex Praeadamitarmn Hypothesi , pars l. His 
recantation was contained in Is. Peyrerei Epistola ad 
Philotimum , qua exponit Rationes, propter quas efura- 
vent Sectam Calvini, quarn profitebatur , et Librum de 
Proeadamitis, quern ediderat , Franltf. 1658, 12mo. He 
afterwards lived retired at Paris among the Fathers of 
the Oratory, and was supported by the prince of Conde. 
—Schl. 

8 Bayle, Dictionnaire , tome i. p. 236 [art. Jngius] , 
BailletC Vie de M. des Cartes , tome ii. p. 245. [His real 
name was Thomas White, and he was born of a re- 
spectable family of English Catholics ; but to disguise 
himself he assumed various nancies, as Albius, Candidu?, 
Bianchi, Richworth, &c. He was best known however 
by the name of Anglus, i.e. English. Being a man of 
genius and an enthusiastic Peripatetic, but possessing 
little solidity of judgment, he was perpetually advancing 
new and singular opinions yhich would not bear exa- 
mination. He resided in nearly every Catholic country 
of Europe, found reason often to change his residence, 
passed through various scenes, and finally died in Eng- 
land. He was much opposed to the philosophy of Das 
Cortes. See Bayle, ubi supra — Mur. 
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little of sound reason and good sense. He 
once escaped from the snares of the Inquisi- 
tion, and roamed as an exile over a con- 
siderable part of Europe, pretending to 
be a second Esculapius and an adept in 
the great mysteries of the chemists. But 
in the year 1672 he again imprudently 
fell into the hands of the papists, who con- 
demned him to perpetual imprisonment. 1 
A book of Ccelestine Sfondrati, in which he 
attempted to explain and settle in a new 
way the controversies respecting predesti- 
nation, disturbed in 1696 a large part of 
the Romish church ; for it did not entirely 
please either the Jesuits or their adversa- 
ries. And although he had been made a 
cardinal in 1646 on account of his erudition, 
five French bishops of the highest respecta- 
bility accused him before Innoent XII. of 
several errors, among which was contempt 
for the opinions of St. Augustine. But 
this rising contest was nipped in the bud. 
The pontiff indeed promised the French 
that he would submit the cause to the ex- 
amination of eminent theologians, and then 
would determine it. But, as was the 
Romish custom, he violated his promise and 
did not venture to decide the cause. 2 3 

52. As there is little to be said of the 
changes or enlargement of the Romish 
ceremonies in this century, except that 
Urban VIII. published a bull in 1643 for 
diminishing the number of feast-days, 4 I 
shall conclude the chapter with a list of 
those who were canonized or enrolled among 
the tutelar divinities, by the decision of the 
sovereign pontiffs, during the century. 

1 Bayle, Dictionnaite , tome i. p. 609 [art. Bonn] \ 
Arnold, Kirchen-und Ketzerhistorie, part iii. chap, xviii. 
p. 193, and others. 

2 They were Pellier, archbishop of Rheims, Noailles, 
archbishop of Paris, Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, Guy de 
Seve, bishop of Arras, and Feydeau, bishop of Amiens. 
— Mur. 

2 The booh was entitled Nodus Prcedestinationis dis- 
solutus , Rome, 1696, 4to. The letter of the French 
bishops and the answer of the pontiff are given by 
D’Argentre, CoUectio Judiciorum de Noms Ln oribus, 
tog 1 ’ P ar * ii- P- 394, &c. and by Natalis Alexander, 
Theologia Dogmatica et M oralis, p. 877, &c. The letter 
of the bishops is remarkable, as containing censures of 
the J esuits and their doctrines, and not merely of their 
doctrine of philosophical sin but also of their procedure 
in China ; indeed, they say that Sfondrati had taught 
worse doctrine than even the Molinists. The opinions 
of Sfondrati are succinctly stated and compared with 
those of Augustine by Basnage, Histoire de I'Eghse, 
hvr. am. chap. iii. sec. xi. p. 713, &c. [He taught, 1. 
That God sincerely and strongly desires the salvation 
of all men. 2. That he gives to all men gracious aid, 
not only sufficient but even more than sufficient for its 
attainment. 3. That God does not withhold his grace 
from the worst and most obstinate sinners, but sets 
before them incipient aid, by using which they might 
easily obtain the more powerful grace of God. 4. That 
t atill there remains something dark and unfathomable in 
the doctrine of election.— Schl. 

n ^?,^ eil ? ora We bull of Urban is extant in the Nou- 
velle Bibhoth'eque, tome xv. p. 88, &c. [and in the 
Mullanum Magnum Cherubini , tom. v. p. 378, dated on 
the Ides of September, 1642 Mur . 


Clement VIII. in 1601 pronounced worthy 
of this highest honour Raymund of Pen- 
nafort, the noted collector of the Decretals ; 
also in 1608, Francisca de Pontianis, a Be- 
nedictine nun; and in 1610, Charles Bor- 
romeo, a very illustrious bishop of Milan. 
Gregory XV, in the year 1622, gave 
Theresia, a Carmelite nun of Avila in Spain, 
a place in this society. By the authority 
of Urban VIII. in 1623, Philipo Neri, 
founder of the Fathers of the Oratory in 
Italy, Ignatius Loyola, the father of the 
J esuits, and Francis Xavier, one of Loyo- 
la’s first disciples and the apostle of the 
Indies, were elevated to this high rank. 
Alexander VII. in 1658, added Thomas de 
Vilanueva, a Spanish Augustinian ; and in 
1665, Francis de Sales, bishop of Geneva, 
to the intercessors with God. Clement X. 
joined with them in 1670, Peter de Alcan- 
tara, a Franciscan, and Maria Magdalena 
de Pactiis, a Florentine Carmelitess ; and 
the next year, 167L Rose, an American 
nun of the third order of Dominicians, and 
Lewis Bertrand, a Spanish Dominican, who 
had been a missionary in America; and 
death alone prevented his adding to these, 
Cajetan Thienmus, a Regular Clerk of Vi- 
cenza. He was therefore enrolled among 
the celestial attendants in 1691 by Inna 
cent XII. who also in the same year pub- 
licly decreed similar honours to John of 
Leon in Spain, an Eremite of St. Augus- 
tine, to Paschal Baylonius, a Franciscan 
monk of Aragon, and to John de Dieu (de 
Deo), a Portuguese and one of the Brethren 
of Hospitality, for all of whom this honour 
had been designed before by Alexander 
VHI. 6 

CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF THE GREEK AND ORIENTAL 
CHURCHES. 

1 . Many things probably occur among the 
Greek _ and other Oriental Christians which 
are neither uninteresting nor unimportant ; 
but the transactions in those countries are 

2 The bulls of the pontiffs by which these men and 
women were enrolled in the College of the Divi are 
mentioned and retailed in their order by Fontaninus, in 
the Codex Constitutionum, quas Summi Pontijices edi- 
derunt in Solemni Canonizatione Sanctorum, p 260 

Sec. Rome, 1 72 9, fol. [And all of them, except that of 
Alexander VII. for the canonization of Francis de 
Sales, are given at large in the Bullarium Magnum 

Cherubim , tom. iii. p. 126, 262, 287, 465, tom. iv. p 12 
and Append, p. 1, tom. vi p. 76, 288, 347, and Append! 
p. 3, 17, tom. vii. p. 115, 120, 125, tom. xi. p. 1, tom 
Xl h P- 78-^r.] As they recite the grounds on 
which the persons were judged worthy of canonization, 
these bulls afford very ample matter for discussion to 
any intelligent person. Nor would it be a vain or use- 
less labour for such a one to examine, without super- 
stition yet with candour, into the justice, the piety 
and the truth of those grounds. 
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rarely reported to us, and still more rarely Latin teachers have indeed collected some 
are they reported truly, undisguised either poor and small congregations in certain 
with the colourings of party feelings or the islands in the archipelago ; but neither the 
fabulous tales of the vulgar. We have Greeks nor their masters the Turks will 
therefore not much to say here. The Greeks allow the Latins to attempt anything more, 
in this century, as in the preceding, were 2. In the pontificate of Urban VIII. the 
in a miserable state, oppressed, illiterate, Latins conceived great hopes, that they 
and destitute of the means of acquiring a should find the Greek and Oriental Chris- 
sound knowledge of religious subjects. This tians more tractable in future. 3 The pontiff 
however is ' true only of the Greeks in made it one of his most anxious cares to 
j general. For who will have the folly to effect the difficult design of subjecting the 
deny that among an immense multitude of Oriental Christians, and especially the 


people, some of whom often visit Sicily, 
Venice, Rome, England, Holland, and 
Germany, and many carry on a successful 
commerce, and several are advanced to the 
highest employments in the Turkish court, 
there can be found individuals here and 
there who are neither poor, nor stupid, nor 
wholly illiterate, nor destitute of refine- 
ment, nor in fine sunk in superstition, vice, 
and profligacy? 1 Their inveterate hatred 
of the Latins could in no way be expelled 
from their minds nor even be moderated ; 
although the Roman pontiffs and their 
numerous missionaries to the Greeks spared 
neither skill nor treasure to gain the confi- 
dence and affections of that people. 2 The 

1 This remark is made on account of Alexander 
Helladius, and others who think with him. There is 
extant a book of Helladius entitled. Status Prasens 
Ecclesice Graces, Altorf, 1714, 8vo, in which he 
bitterly declaims against the most meritorious and 
learned writers on Grecian affairs ; and maintains that 
his countrymen are much more pious, learned, wise, 
and happy than is commonly supposed. We by no 
means envy the Greeks the portion of happiness they 
may. enjoy; nay, we wish them far more than they pos- 
sess. Yet we could show, if it were necessary, from the 
very statements Helladius gives us, that the condition 
of the Greeks is no better than it is generally supposed 
to be, notwithstanding all persons and places are not 
equally sunk in barbarism, superstition, and knavery. 
See the remarks above on the history of the Oriental 
church in the sixteenth century. 

* What number of missions there are in Greece and 
in the other countries subject to the Turkish govern- 
ment, and what is their present condition, is fully stated 
by the Jesuit Tarillon, in his letter to Ponchartrain, 
Sur 1‘ Etat Pi esent des Missions des Peres JSswtes dans la 
Grece, which is extant in the Nouveaux Memoires des 
Missions de la Compagme de Jesus \ tome i. p. 1125 [and 
in the Lettres Edifian’tes , &c. ed. 1819, tome i. p. 1, &c. 
—Mur,} On the state of the Romish religion in the 
islands of the Archipelago, see Portier, in a letter 
printed in the Lettres Edifiantes et Curteuses , Ecrites des 
Missions Etrangeres , tome x. p. 328 [ed, 1819, tome i. 
p. 283, &c. — Mur.} The high colouring of these state- 
ments may be easily corrected by the many accounts of 
the Romish and other writers in our own age respect- 
ing the affairs of the Greeks. See, above all others, 
Simon or Sainiore’s Bibliotheque Critique , tome i. chap, 
xxiii. p. 340, who in p. 346 abundantly confirms among 
other things that which we have observed from Cerri, 
namely, that none oppose and resist the Latins with more 
vehemence ’than the Greeks who have been educated at 
Rome, or trained in other schools of the Latins. He 
says ; “ Ils sont les premiers & crier contre et & m£dire du 
Pape et des Latins. Ces p61erins Orienteaux qui vien- 
nent chez nous, fourbent et abusent de nOtre crSdulite 
pour acheter un b6n6fice et tourmenter les Missionaires 
Latins,” &c. The fullest and most recent testimony to 
the invincible hatred of the Greeks against the Latins is 
given by Coveil, Account of the Present Greek Church , 
Preface, p. ix. &c.; Cambridge, 1722, fol. 


Greeks, to the dominion of the Romish see ; I 
and he called in the aid of men who were 
best acquainted with the opinions of the 
Greeks and the eastern Christians, to point 
out to him the plainest and shortest method 
of accomplishing the object. The wisest of 
these were of opinion that those Christians 
should be allowed to retain nearly all their 
long-established peculiarities both of rites 
and of doctrine, which the Latin doctors 
had formerly deemed intolerable; for rites, 
said* they, do not appertain to the essence 
of religion, and their doctrines should be so 
explained and understood, as to appear to 
differ as little as possible from the opinions 
and institutions of the Latins; because 
those Christians would feel less repugnance 
to union if they could be persuaded that 
they had long been Romanists, and that the 
pontiffs did not require them to abandon 
the principles of their fathers, but only to 
understand them correctly. Hence arose 
those erudite works, composed however with 
but little candour, published by Leo Alla- 
tius, John Morin, Clement Galanus, Lucas 
Holstenius, Abraham Eehellensis, 4 and 

8 See Morin’s Life, prefixed to his Antiquitates Ec- 
clesice Oriental is, p. 37-46 

4 The work of Leo Allatius, De Concordia Ecclesiee 
Orientalis et Occidentals, is well known, and the most 
learned men among both the Lutherans and the Re- 
formed, with the greatest justice, charge it with bad 
faith. He also published his Greecia Orthodoxa , Rome, 
1652 and 1659, 4to, which contains those tracts of the 
Greeks which favoured the Latins. Prom the pen of 
Holstenius, who was far superior to Allatius in learning 
and ingenuousness, we have only two Dissertations, De 
Ministro et Forma Sacramenti Confirmationis apud 
Grcecos , which were published after his death, Rome, 
1666, 8vo. — The very learned works of John Morin, De 
Pomitentia and De Ordmationibus, are well known by 
the learned, and every one who peruses them can see 
that the author aims to evince that there is a wonderful 
agreement on these subjects between the Christians of 
the East and the Latins, provided the thorny subtleties 
of the Scholastics are kept out of sight.— Clemens Ga- 
lanus, in a prolix and elaborate work published at Rome 
in 1650 [1690, 2 vols.] fol. laboured to prove that the 
Armenians differ but little from the Latins.— Abraham 
Eehellensis, both elsewhere and in his Notes to Ebed 
Jesu’s Catalogm Librorum Chaldaicorum , maintains 
that all the Christians throughout Asia and Africa 
coincide with the Latin church. Other writers on this 
subject are passed over. [Among these are Spanheim’s 
Dies, de Ecclesice Graces et Orientalis a Romana Pa- 
pali Perpetua Dissenstone , in his Opp. tom. ii. p. 485, 
&c. and Eisner’s Latest Account of the Greek Christ 
tians in Turkey , chap. v. (in German). — Schl. 
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others; in which they undertook to prove 
that there was little or no difference between 
the religion of the Greeks, Armenians, and 
Nestorians, and that of the Romans, pro- 
vided we set aside a few rites and certain 
unusual words and phrases adopted by those 
foreign Christians. No one more firmly 
resisted this project of uniting the Greeks 
with the Latins than Cyril Lucaris, patri- 
arch of Constantinople, a learned man who 
had travelled over a great part of Europe. 
For he signified clearly, indeed more clearly 
than was prudent, that his mind was in- 
clined towards the religious opinions of the 
English and the Dutch, and that he con- 
templated a reformation of the ancient 
religion of the Greeks. The Jesuits; aided 
by the influence of the French ambassador 
and by the knavery of certain perfidious 
Greeks, vigorously opposed this powerful 
adversary for a long time and in various 
ways, and at length vanquished him. For 
they caused him to be accused before the 
Turkish emperor of the crimes of treason 
and rebellion, on which charge he was 
strangled in the year 1638. 1 This great 

1 There is extant a confession of faith drawn up by 
Cyril Lucaris and repeatedly published, particularly in 
Holland, 1645, 8vo, from which it clearly appears that 
he favoured the Reformed religion more than that of 
his countrymen. It was published among Aymon’s 
Monument Authentiqu.es de la Religion des Grecs, p. 
237. Yet he was not averse from the Lutherans, for he 
addressed letters about this time to the Swedes, whose 
friendship he endeavoured to conciliate. See Arken- 
holz’s Me moves de la Reine Christine, tome i. p. 486, 
and tome ii. Append. Documents, 113, &c. The same 
Aymon has published twenty-seven Letters of this pre- 
late addressed to the Genevans and to others professing 
the Reformed religion, ubi supra, p. 1-199, which more 
fully exhibit his disposition and his religious opinions. 
The life and the unhappy death of this in various 
respects extraordinary man are described by Thomas 
Smith, an Englishman, in his Narratio de Vita, Studiis, 
GestiSy et Mat tyrio Cynlh Lucans , which is inserted in 
his Miscellanea. London, 1686, 8vo, p. 49-130; also by 
Hottmger, Analecta Histou'co-Theol. Appendix, diss. 
viii. p. 550, and by others, whom Fabricius has enume- 
rated, Bibliotheca Grceca , tom. x. p. 499. [Cyril Lucaris 
was born in 1572 in Candia, the ancient Crete, then 
subject to the Venetians. Possessing fine native talents, 
he first studied at Venice and Padua and then travelled 
over Italy and other countries. Disgusted with the 
Romish religion and charmed with that of the Re- 
formed, he resided a while at Geneva. On his return 
to Greece he connected himself with his countryman 
Meletius Piga, bishop of Alexandna, who resided much 
at Constantinople and was often legate to the patriarch. 
Cyril became his chaplain, and then his Archimandrite. 
The efforts of the Romanists in 1595 to gain the Rus- 
sian and Polish Greek churches were resisted at Con- 
stantinople, and Cyril was active in opposing the defec- 
tion. His efforts in this cause exposed him to the 
resentments of the Polish government, and in 1 600 he 
had to quit that country. He went to Alexandria, was 
there highly respected, and on the death of Meletius in 
1602 he succeeded him in that see. He now kept up a 
correspondence with several Reformed divines, and 
among them with George Abbot, archbishop of Canter- 
bury. It was at this time that he sent to England the 
celebrated Alexandrine Codex of the Bible, containing 
St. Clement's Epistle to the Corinthians. His aversion 
to the Romish church drew on him the hatred and per- 
secution of the Jesuits, and of all in the East who 
favoured the Romish cause. In 1612 he was at Con- 
stantinople, and the Romish interest alone prevented 


man was succeeded by one who had been 
the principal assistant to the Jesuits in his 
destruction, namely, Cyril of Berrheea, a 
man of a malignant and violent temper and 
as he apostatized to the Romish religion, 
the union of the Greeks and Latins seemed 
no longer dubious. 2 But the unhappy fate 
of Cyril suddenly dissipated this hope. For 
in a little more than a year, this great friend 
of the Roman pontiff was put to death in 
the same manner as his enemy before had 
been, and Parthenius, who bore the here- 
ditary hostility of his nation to the Latins 
was placed at the head of the Greek church. 
From this time onward no good opportunity 


his election to the patriarchal chair. He retired to 
Alexandria, but in 1621 he was elected to the see of 
Constantinople in spite of the Romish opposition. But 
his persecutors never ceased to traduce him and to plot 
against him. He was, moreover, too far in advance of 
the Greeks to be popular with the multitude ; and the 
Turkish government would at any time depose a patri- 
arch and admit a new one, for a few thousand dollars. 
In 1622 he was banished to Rhodes, and Gregory of 
Amasa purchased the office for 20,000 dollars ; but not 
having the money in hand he also was sent away, and 
Anthimus bishop of Adrianople, having money, pur- 
chased the office. But the Greeks would not submit to 
him, and he was obliged to resign to Cyril, who was 
restored on paying a large sum for the privilege. The 
Romanists still plotted against him. He sent a Greek 
to London to learn the art of printing and to procure a 
printing press. On its arrival his enemies charged him 
with employing it for political purposes, and caused 
him great trouble, though the English and Dutch am- 
bassadors interposed in his behalf. In 1629, having a 
little respite, he called a council of Greeks to reform 
that church ; and here he proposed his confession of 
faith which was adopted. In 1633, Cyril Contari, 
bishop of Berrhoea, the personal enemy of Cyril Luca- 
ris, and supported by the Romish party bargained with 
the Turks for the patriarchal chair; but being unable 
to pay the money down, he was exiled to Tenedos and 
Lucaris retained the office. The next year Athanasius 
of Thessalonica paid the Turks 60,000 dollars for the 
office, and Lucaris was again banished. But at the end 
of a month he was recalled and reinstated on his paying 

10.000 dollars. But now Cyril Contari had raised his 

50.000 dollars, and Cyril Lucaris was banished to Rhodes 
to make way for him. After six months his friends 
purchased his restoration. But in 1638 he was falsely 
accused of treason in the absence of the emperor, who 
upon the representation of his vizier gave orders for his 
death. He was seized, conveyed on board a ship as if 
for banishment, and as soon as the vessel was at sea he 
was strangled and thrown overboard. His body drifted 
ashore and was buried by his friends. See Schroeckh, 
Kirchengesch. sett der Reform, vol. v. p. 394, &c. and 
Unput theyische Kirchenhistoi ie, Jena, 1735, vol. ii. p. 
255, & c. — Mur. [There is a very full and valuable 
account of Cyril Lucaris in Neale’s Bistory of the 
Holy [?] Eastern Church , vol ii. p. 356-455, but it is 
a strangely distorted one. The author, an English 
minister, is sadly scandalized by the partialities of Cyril 
towards the Anglican church ; he styles him a heretic 
and an apostate, for expressing his dissatisfaction with 
the corrupt doctrines of the Greek church, and he re- 
joices with unmeasured delight at the overthrow of the 
enlightened patriarch’s project for a union between the ! 
Greek and the Reformed churches ! — R. 

* See Veicl’s Defensio ExercxtaUoms de Ecclesia 
Grtpca, p. 100, &c. in which, p. 103, is a letter of Urban 
VIII. to this Cyril of Berrheea, highly commending 
him for having successfully averted from the Greeks the 
pernicious errors of Lucaris, and exhorting him to 
depose the bishops who were opposed to the Latins, j 
with the promise of aid both from Rome and from the ! 
S panish government. This Cyril died a member of the ! 
Romish church. Hilarius, in his notes to Phil. Cyprii j 
Chronicon Ecclesice Gi aces t p. 470. 
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I was found by the Romans either for assail- 
1 ing the Greek patriarchs or for drawing 
them over to their interests. 

3. Yet very many complain, and none 
more than the Reformed, that the flatteries, 
the sophistry, and the gold, both of the 
, French ambassadors in Turkey and of the 
I Jesuits, have had so much effect of late 
! upon the ignorance and the poverty of the 
Greek bishops that they have departed from 
the religion of their fathers in several 
respects, and especially on the doctrine of 
I the eucharist, and have adopted among 
| other errors of the Latins the inexplicable 
doctrine of transubstantiation. And this 
they say was especially done in the cele- 
brated council of Jerusalem, which Dosi- 
theus assembled in the year 167*2. 1 This 
i charge, whether it be true or false, was first 
advanced upon occasion of a dispute between 
the papists and the Reformed in France. 
The latter, at the head of whom was the 
very eloquent and erudite John Claude, 
maintained that many opinions of the Ro- 
manists, and especially that which asserts 
that the bread and the wine in the eucharist 
are so changed into the body and blood of 
Christ as still to leave the external appear- 
j anceof bread and wine, were wholly unknown 
in ancient times, and were not found among 
the Latins themselves before the ninth cen- 
tury; on the contrary, Anthony Arnaud 
and his associates, in managing the cause, 
contended that the Romish belief respecting 
the Lord’s Supper had been the received 
opinion aihong Christians in every age, and 
that it was approved by all the sects of 
Christians in the East, particularly by the 
Greeks. 2 * This controversy required autho- 
* rities and testimonies. Hence the French 
envoys at Constantinople, with the Jesuits 
on the one part and the Dutch and English 
ministers on the other, laboured indefatiga- 
bly to collect opinions of the Greeks in 
favour of their respective sides. It so hap- 
pened that the Romanists were superior in 
both the number and weight of their testi- 
monies ; but the Reformed contended that 
all these were of no avail, being either 

1 The proceedings of this council were published by 

Aymon, after an edition by a French Benedictine, in his 

Monumens Authentiques de la Religion des Grecs , tome 
i. p. 263. See Cuper’s Epistolce , p. 404, 407. Notes 
illustrative of it may be seen, besides other places, in 

Basnage’s Histoire de la Religion des Eglises Rifoimees, 
period iv. part i. chap, xxxii. &c. p. 45*2, and in Covell’s 

Account of the Present Greek Church , book i. chap. v. 
p. 136, &c. [See also Ittig’s Heptad. Di&sertat. No. v. 
de Synodo Hierosol,—Schl. [The Acts of this council, 

Gr. and Lat. are In Harduin’s Concilia , tom. xii. p. 179, 

&c. — Mur. 

8 The names and works of the principal writers on 
this controversy may be learned from Fabricius, Biblio- 
theca Greeca, tom. x. p. 444, &c. and Pfaff, Dissertatio 
contra Ludouici Roger li Opus Euchansticum, Tubing. 
1718, 4to 


purchased from the starving Greeks with 
money, or obtained from persons either 
ignorant on the subject or deceived and 
ensnared by insidious language. 8 Whoever 
shall bring to the decision of this contro- 
versy a good acquaintance with Greek 
affairs and a mind unbiassed by prejudice, 
will judge, I apprehend, that no small part 
of the Greek church had for many ages 
possessed some obscure idea of transubstan- 
tiation, but that they received more clear 
and explicit ideas of it in modern times 
from the Romans. 4 * 

4. Of the independent Greek churches or 
those not subject to the Byzantine patri- 
arch, the Russian is the only one which 
affords any matter for history ; the others 
lie buried in deep ignorance and darkness. 
About the year 1666 a certain sect showed 
itself among the Russians and produced no 
little commotion, which called itself Isbra- 
niki or the Company of the Elect, but by 
its adversaries it was called Roskolskika, 
that is, the Seditious Faction. 6 * What these 
sectaries find to censure in the modern 
Russian church and what opinions and rites 
they hold is not yet fully known. It 
appears however in general that they dis- 
tinguish themselves by a great show of 
piety, and represent the ancient religion of 
the Russians as much marred, partly by the 
negligence and partly by the licentiousness 
of the bishops. 6 The Russians long assailed 

8 Here should be consulted, above all others, John 
Covell, who was resident at Constantinople when this 
drama was acted, and who saw by what artifices the 
Greeks were induced to give testimony in favour of the 
Latins. See his Account of the Present Greek Church, 
pref. p 2, &c. and book i. chap. v. p. 136, &c. 

4 La Croze, who is well known to have been by no 
means partial' to the Jesuits or to Romish opinions, 
supposed that the Greeks had long been infected with 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. SeeCuiper's Epis- 
tolce, edited by Beyer, p. 37, 44, 48, 51, 65. [See also 
Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. seit der Reform . vol. ix. p. 
102. — Mur. 

5 Perhaps these are the very persons whom the cele- 
brated Gmelin, in his Travels in Siberia (in German, 
vol. iv. p. 404), calls Sterowerzi. [They doubtless come 
under this denomination; for Pinkerton (Present Starte 
pf the Greek Chuich in Russia , Appendix, p. 227) tells 
us : “ The national church in Russia gives the general 
name of Raskolniks or Schismatics to all the sects which 
have at different periods renounced her communion ; 
but these separatists uniformly style themselves Staro- 
vertsi or Believers of the Old Faith.” — Mur. 

6 See Bergius, De Statu Ecclesice et Reltgionis Mos- 
coviticce , sec. xi. cap. vii, p, 69. Add sec. ii. cap. xvi. 
p. 218, and in the Append, p. 270 ; Heineccius On the 
Greek Church (written in German), part iii. p. 3Q, &c.; 
Van Haven’s Travels in Russia , p. 316 of the German 
translation. Some Lutheran writers have supposed or 
suspected that these Isbraniki were a progeny of the 
ancient Bogomils. [Mosheim’s account of the Russian 
dissenters is very lame. See the whole Appendix to 
Pinkerton’s Present State of the Greek Church in 
Russia, p. 227-276. He tells us it is common to date 
the origin of sectarians in the Russian church about 
the middle of the 17th century, in the time of the patri- 
arch Nikon. But according to the Russian annals there 
existed schismatics in the Russian church two hundred 
years before the days of Nikon; and the disturbances 
which took place in his time only proved the means o t 
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| this factious multitude with councils, con- 
futations, severe punishments, military force, 
and flatteries; but the effect of all these 
remedies was to drive them to more remote 
regions, and as is usual to render them 
more pertinacious in consequence of their 
calamities and sufferings. A milder treat- 
ment began to be shown them from the 
time that Peter I. whose achievements 
procured him the surname of Great, intro- 
duced a material change in both the civil 
and ecclesiastical government of the empire. 
But the schism is so far from being healed, 
that this revolution in the Russian affairs is 
said rather to have added firmness and 
stability to it. 

5. It will not be improper here to subjoin 
a few remarks respecting that reformation 
of the Russian church by Peter I. which we 
have just mentioned. For though it be- 
longs to the following century, yet the 
foundations for it were laid in the close of 
this. That immortal prince suffered the 
Greek religion, as professed by the Rus- 
sians, to remain entire; but he took vast 
pains to have it explained according to 
sound reason and the Holy Scriptures, to 
destroy that superstition which was diffused 
so extensively over the whole nation, and 
to dispel the amazing ignorance both of the 

priests and the common people. These 
were great and noble designs, but exceed- 
ingly difficult and such as often require 
ages for their accomplishment. To effect 
them the more readily he became the patron 
of all the arts and sciences, invited learned 
men from all quarters into the country, 
established new schools and purged the old 
ones of their barbarism, laboured to enkin- 
dle in his subjects a thirst for learning of 
all kmds and for literature, abolished the 
iniquitous practice of persecuting and pun- 
ishing errorists, and granted to all Christian 
sects dissenting from the Greeks full liberty 
to worship according to their own views. 
Yet in the last particular he was careful to 
restrain the eagerness of the Romanists 
for extending the dominion of their pon- 
i tiff. They had certain places assigned 
them, in which if they chose to reside 
among the Russians they might worship in 
their way. But the Jesuits were prohibited 
from teaching among the Russian people ; 
and the council which controls all matters 
of religion was directed to see that Romish 
opinions were not propagated among the 
people. All ecclesiastical affairs are ma- 
naged very differently from what they were 
formerly. For the emperor suppressed the 
splendid office of primate, because it was 
thought prejudicial to the sovereignty of 
the prince, and made himself sovereign 
pontiff and head of the Russian church. 1 
His vicegerent [in ecclesiastical affairs] is a 
council established at St. Petei sburg called 
the Holy Synod, over which some arch- 
bishop of distinguished prudence and fidelity 
presides. 2 The first who filled this office 
was the celebrated Stephen Javorski, well 
known by hrs work in the Russian language 
against heretics. 8 The other ecclesiastical 

augmenting their numbers and of bringing them for- 
ward into public view. The earliest of these schismatics 
first appeared in Novogorod early in the 15th century, 
under the name of Strigolniks. A Jew named Hone 
preached a mixture of Judaism and Christianity, and 
proselyted two priests, Denis and Alexie, who gained a 
vast number of followers. This sect was so numerous 
that a national council was called towards the close of 
the 15th century to oppose it. Soon afterwards one 
Karp, an excommunicated deacon, joined the Strigol- 
niks, and accused the higher clergy of selling the office 
of priesthood, and of so far corrupting the church that 
the Holy Ghost was withdrawn from it. He was a very 
successful propagator of this sect. But numerous as 
the Strigolniks were, they were few compared with the 
vast number and variety of sectarians produced by the 
attempts to correct the copies of the Russian liturgy or 
books used in the churches, which amount to twenty 
folio volumes. These having long been preserved by 
transcription were found to contain numerous mistakes 
of transcribers, and to differ greatly from each other. 
The higher clergy and the princes, as early as 1518, 
attempted to correct these books and bring them all to 
agreement. And the object was pursued for more than 
a century amid great opposition, before it was fully 
accomplished. The great body of the Raskolniks or 
dissenters, though divided into various sects, yet all 
agree with one another and with the national church 
in articles of faith, and generally in rites and modes of 
worship; but they consider the national church as 
corrupt, because it has falsified the sacred books and 
thus subverted religion. There are however some 
minor sects which differ from the establishment both 
in faith and worship. Pinkerton divides them into two 
grand classes: the Popopftschins, or those who admit 
the national priests' that apostatize to them to officiate 
still as priests without reordination; and the Bezpo- 
poftschins, or those who either have no priests or have 
only such as they themselves ordain. Of the former 
class he enumerates five sects, and of the latter fifteen. 
But the history of these sects more properly belongs to 
the following century. See also Staudlin’s Kirchhche 

I Geographies vol. i. p. 289, Sic.— Mur. 

1 Maclaine very justly criticises the language here 
used by Mosheim, which implies that the emperor as- 
sumed a spiritual office and spiritual power. He only 
claimed the right as emperor to receive appeals from > 
the ecclesiastical courts, and to give law to priests as 
well as to the rest of his subjects. He was head of the 
church in much the same sense as the kings of England 
and the German princes are, none of vhom ever pre- 
sumed to administer the sacraments or to perform any 
appropriate functions of a clergyman or priest. — Mur. 

8 This is not perfectly correct. In the year 1700, 
Peter abolished the patriarchal office and appointed an ! 
exarch with limited powers, who could do nothing' 
without the consent of the other bishops, and was! 
obliged to refer all affairs of moment to the decision of' 
the Czar himself. Such was Stephen Javorski men-! 
tioned in the next sentence. But in 1720 Peter abo-' 
lished the exarchy also, and in place of it instituted the 
Holy Legislative Synod, consisting first of twelve, and 
afterwards of an indefinite number of the higher clergy 
selected by the emperor. At the head of this synod 
there is always a layman who is the representative of 
the Czar, and has a negative upon all its resolutions 
till they are laid before the emperor. This nobleman 
is the minister of the crown for the department of reli- 
gion. See Pinkerton, ubi supra , p. 26, &c. and Staud- 
lin’s Kirchhche Geographie , vol. i. p. 269, &c .—Mur. 

3 See Le Q,uien, Oriens Christianas, tom. i. p. 1295. 
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offices remain as before, but they are de- 
prived of much of the authority formerly 
annexed to them, and of no small part of 
i their revenues and privileges. At first it 
| was intended to suppress all monasteries 
I whether for men or for women. But from 
I this design the emperor so far departed 
afterwards, that he himself dedicated a mag- 
jnificent house of this kind to Alexander 
jHewskjr, whom the Russians number among 
I their saints. 1 

I 6. A part of the Asiatic Monopbysites 
left for a time the religion of their fathers 
and united themselves with the Romanists. 

I Their prompter to this measure was one 
Andrew Achigian, who had been educated 
'at Rome, was appointed patriarch by the 
Roman pontiff, and assumed the name of 
Ignatius XXI Y. 2 At his death, one Peter 
who took the name of Ignatius XXY. 
assumed the office ; but at the instigation 
of the legitimate primate of the sect he was 
.banished by the Turks, and the little flock 
of which he was the head was soon dis- 
[persed. 3 Of the African Monophysites, 
the Copts, notwithstanding their wretched- 
ness, ignorance, and poverty, firmly re- 
sisted the persons who so often solicited 
them with very advantageous offers to be- 
come united with the Romans. In what 
manner the Abyssinians freed themselves 
from the yoke of the Romish bishop, which 
they had indiscreetly assumed, and asserted 
their ancient independence, has already been 
stated. And it will now be proper to add 
that in some of the Lutherans a holy desire 
arose to deliver the Abyssinian nation from 
the darkness of ignorance and superstition, 
and to bring them to a better knowledge of 
religion. Prompted by such motives, Peter 
Heyling of Lubec, a very pious and learned 
man, visited them in the year 1634; and 
after spending many years in Ethiopia and 
being so prosperous as to become prime 
minister of state to the emperor, and having 
accomplished much for the advantage of the 
people, on his return to Europe he lost his 
life by means unknown. 4 Afterwards, 


1 On these subjects much information may be ob- 
tained from Van Haven’s Travels in Russia , which are 
extant in a German translation from the Danish. 

* From the 15th century onward all the primates of 
the Monophysite sect chose to bear the name of Igna- 
tius, for no other reason, if I do not mistake, than to 
indicate by their name that they are successors to Igna- 
tius the bishop of Antioch in the first century, and the 
legitimate patriarchs of that see. A similar motive has 
induced the Maronite primates, who also claim the title 
of patriarchs of Antioch, to assume the name of Peter. 
For St. Peter is said to have governed the church of 
Antioch before Ignatius. 

3 See Asseman’s Biblioth. Orientatis Clementino-Va- 
ticana , tom. ii. p. 412, and in Diss. de Monophysitis , 
sec. iii. p. 6, 7 

* A valuable life of this man was published in Ger- 

man by Michaelis, Halle, 1724, 8vo. Add Moller’s 


Ernest, duke of Saxe-Gotha, whose exem- 
plary virtue procured him the surname of 
Pious, at the suggestion and recommenda- 
tion of that extraordinary man Job Ludolf, 
attempted to explore a way for teachers of 
the Reformed religion to go among those 
distant Christians, by means of Gregory, 
an Abyssinian who was then in Europe. 5 
But Gregory perishing by shipwreck in 
1657* Ernest sent John Michael Wansleben 
of Erfurth in 1663, with very wise in- 
structions to conciliate if possible the good- 
will of the Abyssinians towards the Ger- 
mans. Wansleben however lingered in 
Egypt; and upon his return, not being 
able to account for the moneys he had re- 
ceived, he revolted to the Romish church 
in 1667 and became a Dominican monk.® 


Cimbria Literates, tom. i. p. 253, &c [His father was 
a jeweller of Lubec. After a good education in his 
native city he went to Paris m 1627, having charge of 
four noble youths. There he became intimate with 
Grotius. From Paris he went to Italy and thence to 
Malta, where he disputed with the Catholic priests. He 
now assumed the garb of a pilgrim, intending to travel 
into the East and acquaint himself with Oriental lite- 
rature. He proceeded to Constantinople, and thence to 
Palestine and Egypt. He arrived in Egypt in 1634, and 
so recommended himself to the Copts by his learning 
and his piety, that they esteemed him highly and gave 
him the title of Moollah. Meeting with the new primate 
of Ethiopia, who had come to Alexandria for ordina- 
tion, he joined him ; and on their way to Abyssinia they 
'met Mendez, the Portuguese Jesuit, just banished from 
that country, whom Heyling encountered and confuted 
in a public dispute. Mendez wrote to the pope that if 
this Lutheran should go into Abyssinia he would involve 
that whole nation in extreme heresy. He arrived there 
in 1634, and was very popular and useful. But how- 
ion g he lived and where he died is very uncertain. A 
letter of his to Grotius, dated at Memphis, August 28, 

1 634, respecting the disputes between the Melchites and 
the Jacobites, is extant in Ludolf's Comment, ad Hist. 
Mlhiop. lib. iii. cap. viii. See M oiler, ubi supra. — Mur. 

5 See Ludolfs preface to his Comment, ad Hist. 
JEthiopicam, p. 31, &c. ; Juncker’s Vita Jobi Ludolfi , 
p. 68, &c. [Ludolf became acquainted with this Gre- 
gory during his tour to Rome, and invited him into 
Germany. He resided a while at the court of Gotha, 
but afterwards was desirous of returning to his country ; 
and on his way, at Alexandretta in Syria, lost his lifer 
by shipwreck. — Schl. 

6 Concerning this unstable and vicious but learned 
man, much may he collected from Lobo’s Voyage de 
VAbyssinie , tome i. p. 198, 227, 233, 248 ; Cyprian’s 
Catalogus MSS. Bibliotheca Gothance , p. 64 ; Renau- 
dot. Prof, ad Historiam Patriarchar. Alexandrinorum $ 
Echard and Quetif, Scriptores Ordinis Prcedicat. tom. 
ii. p. 693. We have his Historia Ecclesiat Alexandrines , 
and other works, which are not without merit. [The 
patriarch of Alexandria persuaded him not to prose- 
cute his journey into Abyssinia. After changing his 
religion at Rome, he went to Paris, whence Colbert in 
the year 1672 sent him again to Egypt, to procure & 
fuller account of the state of that country and to pur- 
chase rare manuscripts for the king’s library. Bui 
Colbert seemed dissatisfied with his proceedings. For 
"Wansleben was not in the least respected at Paris ; and 
from vexation he assumed in 1678 the vicarage of a 
village not far from Fontainbleau, and died in 1679 in 
the curacy of Bouron, where he was also vicar. Before 
his journey to Egypt, at Ludolfs request he went to 
London, to superintend there the printing of the first 
edition of his Ethiopic Grammar and Lexicon in 1661 ; 
and there he aided Edmund Castell in the preparation of 
his Lexicon Heptaglosson . After his return from the 
East, he wrote his Relatione dello Stato Presente deW 
Egitto; and in 1677 his Nouvetle Relation en forme de 
Journal de son Voyage faite en Egypte. His History 
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Thus the designs of this excellent duke were 
frustrated; yet they were attended with 
this advantage, that Job Ludolf by his very 
• learned and elaborate works threw much 
light upon the history, the sentiments, and 
the literature of the Abyssinians, which 
before had been but little known among 
the Europeans. 

7. A considerable change took place in 
the affairs of the Armenians, not long after 
the commencement of this century, origi- 
nating from Abbas I. the king of Persia, 
who for his achievements was surnamed 
the Great. For he nearly laid waste all 
that part of Armenia which was contiguous 
to Persia, with a view to prevent the Turks 
from invading his territories ; and he caused 
most of its inhabitants to migrate and 
settle in Persia. For what the Europeans 
endeavour to accomplish by erecting castles 
and fortresses along their borders, tne kings 
of the East prefer to effect by depopulating 
the frontier parts and provinces of their 
kingdoms. The richest and best of these 
Armenians removed to Ispahan, the capital 
of the kingdom, and resided in the splendid 
suburb which the king called J ulfa, where 
they have their own bishop. So long as 
Abbas lived, who was a magnanimous 
prince and much attached to his people, 
these exiles enjoyed great prosperity; but 
after his death they were involved in cala- 
mities and persecutions. 1 And hence not 
a few of them have apostatized to Moham- 
medanism, and it is to be feared that this 
portion of the Armenian church will become 
wholly extinct. On the other hand, the 
Asiatic Armenians have undoubtedly de- 
rived no little advantage from the perma- 
nent settlement of very many of their nation 
during this century, for commercial pur- 
poses, in most of the countries of Europe, 
as at Marseilles in France, and in London, 
Amsterdam, and Venice. 2 For, not to 
mention other things, this has afforded them 
an opportunity to print the Bible and many 
other books especially religious ones, in 
the Armenian character, in Holland parti- 
cularly and in England ; and these books, 

being sent to the Armenians living under 
the Persians and Turks, doubtless tend to 
orevent the nation, which is rude and 
helmed to superstition, from losing all 
knowledge of the Christian religion. 

8. The disunion among the Historians, 
which rent that church m the preceding 
century, could not be healed at all in this. 
Among the patriarchs of Mosul, Elias II. 
sent his envoy to Pome in the year 1607, 
and again in the year 1610, to obtain the 
friendship of the pontiff; and in a letter 
to Paul V. he avowed himself ready to 
sanction a union between the Nestorians 
and the Romans.* Elias III. though at 
first extremely averse to the Romish rites, 
yet in the year 1657 addressed a letter to 
the Congregation de Propaganda Fide, 
signifying his willingness to join the Ro- 
mish church, provided the pontiffs would 
grant to the Nestorians a place of worship 
at Rome, and would not corrupt or disturb 
at all the tenets of the sect. 4 „ But the 
Romans doubtless perceived that a union 
formed on the terms here stated would be 
of no use or advantage to their cause ; for 
we have no information that the Nestorians 
were at that time received into the Romish 
communion, or that the prelates of Mosul 
were again solicitous to conciliate the Ro- 
man pontiff. The Nestorian patriarchs of 
Ormus, who all bore the name of Simeon, 
likewise made two proposals in 1619 and 
1653, for renewing their former alliance 
with the Roman pontiffs, and sent to Rome 
a tract explanatory of their religious senti- 
ments. But either these prelates did not 
offer satisfactory terms to the Romans, 5 or 
on account of their poverty and very slen- 
der power they were despised at Rome; 
for it appears that from the year 1617, the 
prelates at Ormus were in a very low state, 
and no longer excited the envy of those at 
Mosul.® There was however a small and 
poor congregation of Roman Catholics 
formed among the Hestorians about the 
middle of this century, whose bishops or 
patriarchs reside in the city of Amida or 
Diarbekir, and all bear the name of J oseph. 7 
The Nestorians inhabiting the coast of 
Malabar and who are called Christians of 
St. Thomas, so long as the Portuguese 
possessed those regions, were miserably 
harassed by the Romish priests, especially 
by the Jesuits ; and yet neither vexations, 

qf the Church cf Alexandi'ia was also published in 
French. — Schl. 

1 See Chardin, Voyage en Perse, tome ii p. 106 , &c. 
Gabr. du Chinon, Nouvelle Relation du Levant, p. 
206, &c. 

* Of the Armenians residing at Marseilles and the 
boohs they have printed there, see Simon’s Lettres 
Choices, tome ii. p. 137. Of their Bible printed in 
Holland he likewise treats, Ibid, tome iv. p. 160 . So 
also does Schrseder, in his Thesaurus Linguae Armenicce , 
or rather in the Hiss. de Lingua Armenica, which is 
prefixed to this Thesaurus, cap. iv. p. 60 . The other 
Armenian books printed at Venice, Lemburg, and 
especially at Amsterdam, are enumerated by this 
very learned man, ubi supra , cap. ii. sec. xxv. Ac. p. 
38, &c. 
i 

*4' r . .. "■ 1 ~rr 

3 Asseman, Btblioth. Orient . Clement. Vaticana , tom. 
i. p. 543 ; tom. ii. p. 457 ; tom. iii. par. i. p. 650. 

4 Asseman, ubi supra, tom. iii. par. ii. p. cml. 

6 Asseman, ubi supra , tom. i, p. 531 ; tom. ii. p. 457 ; 
tom. iii. par. i. p. 622. 

« Strozza, Prcefatio ad Librum de Cfialdmorum Hog 
matibus. 

7 See Le Quien, Oriens Christianas , tom, IL p. 1078. 
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menaces, nor artifices, could bring them to that oppressed people, and they continue to 
prefer the Romish worship before that of enjoy it to the present time. At the same 
their fathers. 1 But when Cochin was con- time, the Dutch give no trouble to those 
quered by the Dutch in 1663, and the Por- among them who choose to continue in the 
tuguese were expelled from these regions, 2 3 Romish religion, provided they will treat 
their former liberty of worshipping God in kindly and peacefully those who differ from 
the manner of their ancestors was restored to them. 


PART II. 

THE HISTORY OF THE MODERN CHURCHES. 


CHAPTER I 

HISTORY OP THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH. 

1. The evils and calamities which the 
Roman pontiffs or the Austrians (often too 
obsequious to the pleasure of the pontiffs 
in things pertaining to religion) either 
brought op endeavoured to bring upon the 
Lutherans in various ways during this cen- 
tury, have been already narrated in the 
history of the Romish church. We shall 
therefore now mention only some other 
things, by which the Lutheran church lost 
something of its splendour and amplitude. 
Maurice, landgrave of Hesse, of the Cassel 
family, a very learned prince, seceded from 
the Lutheran church, and he not only him- 
self went over to the Reformed, but also in 
the year 1624 and onward, both at the 
university of Marpurg and throughout his 
province, he displaced the Lutheran teachers 
wHo firmly resisted his purpose, and com- 
manded the people to be thoroughly taught 
the Reformed doctrines, and public worship 
to be conducted in the Genevan manner. 
This design was prosecuted with the greatest 
firmness m the year 1619, when he. ordered 
select theologians to proceed to the Dutch 
council of Dort, and commanded the de- 
crees there made to be publicly assented to 
by his church. The Reformed maintained 
formerly that nothing was done in this 
affair which was inconsistent with equity 
and the highest moderation. But perhaps 
all impartial men in our day will admit 
without difficulty, that many things would 
have been ordered somewhat differently if 
that excellent prince had been less disposed 
to gratify his own will and pleasure, and 
more attentive to those precepts which the 
wisest of the Reformed themselves inculcate 
respecting duty towards those who differ 
from us in matters of religion.® 

l Of these La Croze treats largely, Histoire du Chris - 
tianisme des Indes, livr. v. p. 344, &c. 

* Schouten, Voyage aux Indes Orientates , tome i. p. 
319, &c. p. 465, &c. 

3 See Garth’s HistoriscKer Bericht von dem JReltgions- 


2. Not long after, in the year 1614, 
John Sigismund also, the elector of Bran- 
denburg, left the communion of the Lu- 
therans and went over to the Reformed, 
yet with different views from those of 
Maurice, and with different results. For 
he did not embrace all the doctrines by 
which the followers of Calvin are distin- 
guished from the Lutherans ; but in addi- 

WPsen im Fiirstenthum Hessen, 1606, 4to; Cyprian’s 
Unterncht von kirchlicher Vereinigung der Protestan- 
ten , p. 263, and in the Appendix of Documents, p. 103, 
and the public Acts, which were published in the Un- 
schuldige Nachi ichten, a.d. 1749, p. 25, &c. Here 
should be consulted especially the public official writ- 
ings which passed between the divines of Cassel and 
Darmstadt, Cassel, 1633, fol. ; Marpurg, 1636, fol. ; 
Giess. 1647, fol.; of which Salig treats, in his Historic 
der Augsburg. Confession, vol. i. book iv. chap. ii. p. 
756, &e. [Even from the time of the Reformation on- 
ward, there were individuals in Hesse who were inclined 
towards the doctrines of the Reformed, but the outward 
tranquillity was not thereby destroyed. Philip the 
Magnanimous and his successors, some of whom were 
well known to be favourable to the Reformed opinions, 
used all tare to preserve this harmony. When the 
Formula of Concord produced so much disturbance in 
Saxony and Upper Germany, and threatened to destroy 
the peace which Hesse had hitherto enjoyed, the 
Hessian princes published an edict in 1572, by which 
they endeavoured to preserve the union. Also in the 
general Synods of Treysa in 1577, of Marpurg in 1578, 
and of Cassel in 1579, the Hessian clergy were required 
to subscribe certain articles designed to preserve the 
union. But under the landgrave Maurice the state of 
things changed. He had been drawn over to the side 
of the Reformed by some French Reformed noblemen’s 
sons, whom his father had procured through Beza to be 
his son’s associates ; and after the death of his father's 
brother, the landgrave Lewis, at Marpurg in 1604, he 
endeavoured to introduce the Reformed religion by 
means of a Catechism ; and in the year 1605, he dis- 
missed all the teachers at Marpurg and in half the 
upper principality of Hesle (which had fallen to the 
house of Cassel), because they would not subscribe the 
result of the Synod without some limitation ; and he 
established Reformed teachers in their place. The 
dismissed teachers, among whom the famous Balthazar 
Menzer was the most distinguished, were afterwards 
received by Lewis the landgrave of Darmstadt ; and a 
part of them were established in the newly-erected 
university of Giessen, and the rest were beneficed else- 
where. As is generally the case when human passions 
become enlisted in religious contests, there were faults 
on both sides which no impartial man at the present 
day will approve. The Lutherans adhered too strenu- 
ously and too wilfully to certain subtle doctrines of 
the schools, and to external rites which are not of the 
essence of Christianity ; and the Reformed, who had 
the court on their side, misused the power which was 
in their hands, to the injury of the ancient rights o I 
a community whose brethren they pretended to b* 
— Schl . 
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tion to the Genevan form of worship, he 3. So many evils resulting from the dis- 
considered only the Reformed doctrines cords of the Lutherans and Reformed, who 
respecting the person of Christ and the with equal sincerity and fortitude had re- 
presence "of his body and blood in the nounced papal servitude, may have induced 
eucharist as more correct and tenable than some of the principal men and the most 
the Lutheran views ; but what they incul- famous theologians of both parties to look 
cate respecting the nature and order of about them anxiously for some means of 
divine grace and the decrees of God he uniting in bonds of mutual affection the 
did not adopt. And hence he would neither communities rent asunder and severed by 
send deputies to the synod of Dort, nor their religious sentiments. No wise man 
permit their decrees respecting these diffi- could be so ignorant of human nature as to 
cult points to be received. The same expect that all difference of opinion between 
sentiments were so far retained by the them could be removed, or that either party 
sovereign princes of Brandenburg who would go over to the sentiments of the 
reigned after him, that they never required other. And therefore those who undertook 
Calvin’s doctrine of absolute decrees to be this business agreed that their only aim 
taught in the Reformed churches of their should be to persuade the disputants that 
dominions as the public and received doc- there was little or nothing of any impor- 
trine. It is also justly accounted an honour tance to true religion and piety in all the 
to John Sigismund, that he gave his subjects points controverted between the parties, 
full liberty either to follow the example of that the fundamental truths on which the 
their prince or to deviate from it ; nor did plan of salvation rests are safe on both 
he exclude from posts of honour and power sides, and that their controversies related 
those who deemed it wrong to abandon the partly to things recondite and inexplicable, 
religion of their fathers. Yet this mode- and partly to things indifferent and far 
ration was not satisfactory to the violent removed from the supreme object of a 
temper of that age, which was in many Christian. Those who could admit these 
respects too rigid; for not a few thought it things to be true must also admit that the 
intolerable and provoking that the prince existing difference of sentiment was no just 
should ordain, that the professors of both impediment to fraternal intercourse between 
religions should enjoy equal rank and the dissentients. And in fact most of the 
rights, that odious terms and comparisons Reformed were readily brought to concede 
should be abstained from in disputation, that the Lutherans erred but moderately 
that religious controversies should be either and lightly, or did not greatly corrupt any 
wholly omitted or explained very modestly one of the primary doctrines of Christia- 
in public discourses to the people, and nity ; but most of the Lutherans perseve- 
lastly, that those who disagreed should live ringly maintained that they had the most 
together as friends and should interchange weighty reasons for not judging in the same 
kind offices. And from these views ori- manner of the Reformed, and that a great 
ginated not only bitter contests, but also part of the dispute related to the ground- 
at times rash and seditious commotions in work of all religion and piety. It is not 
the state, in allaying which many years strange that the opposite party should 
were consumed in vain. The neighbouring brand this perseverance of the Lutherans 
divines of Saxony, and particularly those with the odious names of moroseness, super- 
of Wittemberg, undertook to defend the ciliousness, arrogance, and the like. But 
side of the Lutherans in these tumults, and those who were taxed with these faults 
undoubtedly with sincere and upright in- brought as many charges against their ac- 
tentions, but, according to the customs of cusers. For they complained that they 

the times, in a style too coarse and not 

sufficiently temperate. And hence, not catalogue than give an imperfect one myself. Such a 
only was the j Formula of Concord excluded catalogue is extant in the Unschuldige Nachrichten , 

from a place among the hooks by which the KSch' < Thed°'s%ZhlL,* f. it &c! 
pubhc religion Of the Lutherans IS regulated Those who wish to understand and form an estimate of 
in the Brandenburg: territories, but likewise the . w J} ole transaction may consult Arnold’s Kitchen - 
.r ... i*T 5 r « -i • -t -i un{t Ketxer hist one, part 11 . book xvn. chap. vii. p. 965 ; 

the Citizens 01 Brandenburg were forbidden Cyprian’S Vnterricht von der Vereinigung der Protes- 

t.0 study theology in the university of Arisen, p. 75, and the Appendix of Documents , p. 225 ; 

WJ+fam'KoYvr the Unschuldige Nachrichten , a.d. 1727, p. 1069, and 

w litem Derg. a.d. 1732, p. 715. Those who would persuade us that 

the hope of extending his power and influence was 

1 The laws and edicts both of John Sigismund and not the least motive with the prince for this change, 
his successors in relation to this famous affair have conjecture rather than demonstrate and prove; for they 
been sometimes printed together. There are likewise do not support their opinion with valid arguments. Yet 
extant a great number of books and pamphlets, from it must be confessed by those who carefully inspect the 
which a knowledge of these proceedings may be derived, history of those times, that their conjecture is not alto 
and of which I would rather refer others to for a full gether without reason and plausibility. j 
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were not treated ingenuously, that the real 
character of the Reformed principles was 
disguised under ambiguous phraseology, 
and that their adversaries, though cautious 
and guarded, evinced too plainly that the 
chief ground of their great inclination for 
peace was not so much a desire of the pub- 
lic good as of their private advantage. 

4. Among the public transactions relative 
to this business of a union, we may justly 
give the first place to the project of James 
I. the king of Great Britain, who in the 
year 1 61 & attempted a reconciliation of the 
Lutherans and Reformed, through the in- 
strumentality of Peter du Moulin, a very 
celebrated divine among the French Re- 
formed. 1 The next place is due to the 
celebrated decree of the Reformed church 
of France passed in the synod of Charenton, 
a.d. 1631, by which the Lutheran religion 
was declared harmless, holy, and free from 
all gross errors, and a way was opened for 
all the professors of it to hold sacred and 
civil communion with the Reformed. 2 
Whatever may have been the motives for 
this decree, its consequences were unimpor- 
tant, because few of the Lutherans were 
i disposed to use the liberty thus generously 
| offered them. In the same year certain 
| Saxon theologians, Matthias Hoe, Polycarp 
| Lyser, and Henry Hopfner, were ordered 
' to hold a conference at Leipsic with certain 
(Hessian and Brandenburg doctors of the 
first class, in order that the sentiments of 
both parties being properly explained and 
compared, the number and nature of the 
difficulties which were in the way of the 
much-desired union might be better under- 


1 See Le Vassor’s Histoire de Louis XIII . tome ii. 
partii. p. 21, &c. [and Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. seit 
der Reform, vol. v. p. 198 .-—Mur. 

8 Benoit’s Histoire de V Edit de Nantes, tome ii. p. 
524 ; Aymon’s Actes des Synodes Nationaur des Eglises 
Reformees de France , tome ii. p. 500, &c.; Ittig's Diss. 
de Synodi Carentoniensis Indulgentia erg a Lutheranos , 
Lips. 1705, 4to. [Quick’s Synodicon in Gallia Refor- 
\ mata, vol. ii. p. 297. The words of the decree were 
these : “ The province of Burgundy demanding whether 
the faithful of the Augustane (Augsburg) Confession 
j might be permitted to contract marriages in our 
1 churches and to present children in our churches unto 
baptism, without a precedaneous abjuration of those 
opinions held by them contrary to the belief of our 
; churches, this Synod declareth that, inasmuch as the 
| churches of the Confession of Augsburg do agree with 
the other Reformed churches in the principal and fun- 
: damental points of the true religion, and that there is 
1 neither superstition nor idolatry in their worship, the 
faithful of the said Confession who with a spirit of love 
and peaceableness do join themselves to the communion 
of our churches in this kingdom, may be, without any 
abjuration at all made by them, admitted unto the Lord’s 
table with us, and as sureties may present children unto 

baptism, they promising the Consistory that they will 
never solicit them, either directly or indirectly, to 
transgress the doctrine believed and professed in our 
churches, but will be content to instruct and educate 
them in those points and articles which are in common 
between us and them, and wherein both the Lutherans 
and we are unanimously agreed.” — Mur . 


stood. This deliberation was conducted 
without any intemperate love for disputation 
and controversy, but at the same time not 
with that mutual confidence and freedom 
from jealousy which would secure harmony 
in the result. For though the speakers on 
the side of the Reformed explained in the 
best manner the views of their church, and 
cheerfully conceded not a few things which 
the Lutherans hardly expected, yet the 
suspicions of the latter lest they should be 
entrapped so intimidated them, that they 
would not acknowledge themselves satisfied. 
Hence the disputants separated without 
accomplishing anything. 3 Whoever wishes* 
to learn the motives for these deliberations 
for peace must inspect and examine the civil 
history of those times. 

5. The conference at Thorn in 1645, 
appointed by UladislausIV. king of Poland, 
for the purpose of uniting if possible not 
only the Reformed with the Lutherans but 
both also with the papists, was likewise 
unsuccessful. For those who were called 
together to make efforts, if not to terminate 
yet at least to diminish the existing enmi- 
ties, separated more enraged than when 
they came together. With more success, 
by order of William VI. the landgrave of 
Hesse, Peter Musaeus and John Henichius 
of the university of Rinteln, and Sebastian 
Curtius and John Heinius, doctors of Mar- 
purg, the two former Lutherans and the 
latter Reformed, when directed by the land- 
grave to enter into a friendly discussion, 
compared their sentiments at Cassel in the 
year 1661. For having investigated the 
importance of the controversies which sepa- 
rated the two communities, they mutually 
shook hands, affirmed that it was far less 
than was commonly supposed, and ought 
not to prevent fraternal affection and har- 
mony. But the divines of Rinteln were so 
utterly unable to persuade their Lutheran 
brethren to believe as they did, that on the 
contrary their only reward was almost 
universal hatred, and they were assailed 
with bitterness in numerous publications.* 


8 See Gesselius, Historia Sacra et Ecclesiastica , par. 
ii. the Addenda , p. 597-613, where the Acts themselves 
are given; Jager’s Historia Scecul. xvii. decenn. iv. 
p. 497, &c. [The Reformed divines were John Bergius, 
court preacher at Berlin, John Crocius, professor at 
Marpurg. and Theophilus Neuberger, superintendent at 
Cassel. They discussed all the articles of the Augsburg 
Confession to which the Reformed were ready to sub- 
scribe, and also set forth a formula of union or rather 
an exposition of the articles in controversy, which waa 
not expected from them. — Sold. 

4 The writers who treat of the conferences at Thorn 
and Cassel are enumerated by Sagittarius, Introduct. 
ad Historiam Ecclesiast. tom. ii. p. 1604. Add Jager’s 
Historia Scecul. xvii. decenn. v. p. 689, where the Acts 
of the conference of Thorn, and decenn. vii. p. 160, 
where 'those of the conference at Cassel, are extant; 
Turretine, Nubes Testium pro moderato in Rebus Theo 
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How much labour and effort the Branden- 
burg heroes, Frederick William and his son 
Frederick, afterwards expended in recon- 
ciling the differences of Protestants in 
general, and particularly in Prussia 1 and 
their other provinces, and what difficulties 
opposed and withstood those efforts, are too 
well known to need a long rehearsal. _ 

6. Of those who as private individuals 
assumed the office of arbiters of the contests 
among the Protestants, a vast number might 
be mentioned; but many more assumed this 
character among the Reformed than among 
the Lutherans. The most noted among the 
Reformed, it is universally admitted, was 
John Durmus [or Dury], a Scotchman, who 
was certainly an honest man and both pious 
and learned, but more distinguished for 
genjus and memory than for the power of 
nice discrimination and sound judgment, as 
might be evinced by satisfactory proofs if 
this were the proper place. For more than 
forty years, or from 1631 to 1674, he 
laboured with incredible fortitude and pa- 
tience, by writing, persuading, admonishing, 
in short in every way that could be thought 
of, to attain the happiness of putting an end 
to the contests among the Protestants. ITor 
did he, like others, attempt this vast enter- 
prise shut up in his study ; but he travelled 
into nearly all the countries of Europe in 
which a purer reHgion flourished, and per- 
sonally addressed and conferred with all the 
theologians of both parties who were of much 
note and influence, and made great exer- 
tions to engage in his enterprise kings, 
princes, and magistrates, and their friends, 
by displaying the importance and utility of 
his object. Most persons commended his 
designs and treated him with kindness, yet 
very few were found willing to help forward 
* his plans by their personal efforts and coun- 
1 sels. Some persons suspecting that so great 
eagerness as Dury manifested must proceed 
from sinister designs, and that he was 
secretly labouring to draw the Lutherans 
into a snare, assailed him in writings full of 
acrimony, nor did all of them abstain from 
personal invectives and abuse. At last, 
neglected by his own party and repelled 
and rejected by ours, and discouraged by a 
thousand hardships, insults, and troubles, 
he learned that this task exceeded the power 
of individual efforts, and he consumed the 
remainder of his life in obscurity and neglect 

at Cassel. 2 This honest man, though some- 
times not sufficiently explicit and ingenuous, 
laid for the foundation of his scheme certain 
principles according to which, if they should 
be approved, not only Lutherans and the 
Reformed but Christians of all sects what- 
ever might easily become associated. For 
first, he contended that what is called the 
Apostles’ Creed embraced all the doctrines 
necessary to be believed, and the ten com- 
mandments all the laws of conduct to be 
observed, and the Lord’s Prayer all the 
promises of God; and if this were true, 
then all Christians might unite in one 
family. In the next place, as appears from 
adequate proof, he endeavoured to attain 
his obj ect by means of mystical or Quakerish 
sentiments. For he placed all religion in 
the elevation of the soul to God, or in 
eliciting that internal divine spark or word 
which dwells in the human mind; from 
which it would follow, that difference of 
opinion on divine subjects has no connexion 
with religion. 

7* The principal Lutherans who engaged 
in this business were John Matthim, a 
Swede, bishop of Stregnas and formerly 
preceptor to queen Christina, whom Dury 
had warmed with zeal for a coalition, and 
George Calixtus, a divine of Helmstadt, 
who had few equals in that age either in 
learning, genius, or probity; but neither 
of these met with the success he desired. 
The Olive Branches of the former (for such 
was the title of his pamphlets on the sub- 
ject) were publicly condemned, and by a 
royal edict were excluded from the terri- 
tories of Sweden. And he himself at last, 

a See Oder’s Historia Joh. Duraei,, Wittemb. 1716, 
4to, to which however very much might be added from 
documents both printed and manuscript. Some docu- 
ments of this kind were published by Hasseus, in the 
Bibliotheca Bremens. Theologico-Philologica , tom. i. p. 
911, &o. and tom. iv. p. 683. A great number are 
given by Ges$elius,in the Addenda Irenica, in his Hist. 
Sac. et Eccles. tom. ii. p. fi 1 4. His transactions with the 
Marpurgers are in Von Schenck’s Vitae Prefessorum 
Theol. M arpurgensium, p. 202, &c. What he attempted 
in Holstein may be learned from the Epistles which 
Lackmann has published along with the Epistles oi 
Lossius, p. 245. How he managed in Prussia and 
Poland we are informed by Jablonsld, Historic t Consen- 
sus Sendomiriensis, p. 127. His proceedings in Denmark 
are stated by Von Elswich, fasciculus i. Epistolar. 
Familiarum Theologicar. p. 147. His acts in the 
Palatinate are in Von Seelen’s Delicice Epistolicae , p. 
353. His proceedings in Switzerland are illustrated by 
the Acts and Epistles published in the Museum Helve- 
ticum , tom. iii. iv. v. p. 602, &c. Many things on this 
subject are also brought forward by Jager, Historia 
Scecul. xvii. decenn. vii. p. 172, and elsewhere. In 
general, respecting Durseus the reader may consult 
Bohm’s Englische Reformationshistorie , p. 944, and the 
Dissertation, derived very much from unpublished docu- 
ments, which Benzel exhibited at Helmstadt under my 
auspices in 1744, entitled De Joh. Duraeo , maxime de 
Actis ejus Suecanh . [See also Bayle, Dictionnaire , 
art. JDureus ,* Arnold’s Kirchen-und Ketxerhistor'ie , part 
ii book xvii. chap. xi. sec. xxiii. &c. p. 152, &c. and 
Brook’s Lines qf the Puritans f vol. iii. p. 369, &c. — 
Mur. 

iogicis Jndicio , p. 178 ; Moller, in his Life of Musseus in 
Cimbria Literata , tom. ii. p. 566, &c. treats professedly 
of the conference at Cassel; and in p. 568 gives an 
accurate catalogue of all the writings published both 
oy the friends and the enemies of that conference. 

1 Hartknoch’s Preussische Kirchenhistorie, p. 599; 
Unschuldige Nachrichten y a.d. 1781, p. 1010, &c. 




in order to appease in some measure his 
enemies, had to relinquish his office and 
retire to a private life. 1 Calixtus, while 
he dissuaded others from contention, drew 
on himself an immense load of accusations 
and conflicts ; and while he endeavoured to 
free the church from all sects, was thought 
by great numbers of his brethren to be the 
father and author of a new sect, that of the 
Syncretists ; that is, the sect which pursued 
peace and union at the expense of divine 
truth. 2 * We shall find hereafter a more 
convenient place for speaking of the for- 
tunes and the opinions of this great man ; 
for he was charged with many other offences 
besides that of being zealous for peace with 
the Reformed ; and the attacks made upon 
him threw the whole Lutheran community 
into commotion. 5 

8. To say something of the external 
prosperity of the Lutheran church, the most 
important circumstance is, that this church, 
though beset with the numberless machina- 
tions and oppressions of its enemies, could 
nowhere be entirely extirpated and oblite- 
rated. There are to this day and it may 
justly excite our wonder, very many Lu- 
therans even in those countries in which 
Lutheran worship is prohibited; nay (as 
appears from the recent emigration of the 
Saltsburgers, 4 which deserves to be told to 
all future ages), in' those countries in which 
even a silent and most cautious dissent from 
the established religion is a capital crime, 
there lie concealed vast numbers who re- ! 


l See Scheffer's Sitecia Liter ata, p. 123, and Mol- 
ler's Hypomnemata upon it, p. 387 ; Arckenholz, Me- 
moires ae la Reme Christine , tome L p. 320, p. 505, &c.; 
tome ii. p. 63. [Matthiae published two works which 
gave offence to the Swedes, namely, Idea boni ordinis 
in Ecclesia Christi , and Ramus Olives Septentrionalis. 
The last was published in ten parts, Strengnas, 1661, 
1662, 12mo, and in the latter year it was placed in the 
list of forbidden books. — Mur. 

* The views of this excellent man which many have ! 
stated incorrectly, may be learned from his tract often 
pnnted, entitled Judicium de Controversiis Theologicis 
inter Lutheranos et Reformatos , et de Mutua partium 
Fraternitate at Tolerantia. 

* These various attempts at union, whether by the 
authority of public bodies or by the benevolent zeal of 
individuals, are more folly but not so impartially treated 
by Tabarand, in his Histoire des Projets pour la Reunion 
des Communions Chretiennes t especially in chapters ii. 
and x. — R . 

* There was an emigration of above one thousand 
Saltsburgers in the years 1684, 1685, 1636; but the 
great emigration was in the years 1731 and onward, 
amounting to between 30,000 and 40,000 persons.— 
Mur. [Guericke in his Handbuch der Kirchenges . vol. 
ii. p. 349, refers to the following, among other authori- 
ties, for an account of this emigration, which was 
caused by the severe measures of the archbishop of 
Saltsburg against the Protestants ; Schelhorn, Be Relig. 
Evang. in Provincia Salzburgi Ortu et Fatis , 1732 ; 
Panse, Geseh. der Auswanderung der evang. Salzburger , 
Leip. 1827. The reader will see, from a reference by 

Ranke to the persecuting measures of an earlier arch- 
bishop in 1588, with what difficulties Protestantism had 
to contend from the very outset m that unfortunate 
district. Popes of Rome. vol. ii. p. 137 — R. 


gard all superstition with abhorrence, and 
Who observe in the best manner they can 
the great precepts of a pure religion. The 
countries which are inhabited by persons of 
different religions yet are under the spiri- 
tual dominion of the Roman pontiff, afford 
us numerous examples of cruelty, inhuma- 
nity, and injustice, which the Romanists 
think perfectly justifiable against those who 
dissent from them, and whom they regard 
as seditious citizens; yet nowhere could 
either violence or fraud wrest from the 
Lutherans all their rights and liberties. It 
may be added that the Lutheran religion 
was transplanted by merchants and other 
emigrants to America, Asia, and Africa, 
and was introduced into various places of 
Europe where it was before unknown. 

9. The internal condition of the Lutheran 
church in this century presents indeed many 
things to be commended, but not a few 
things also which deformed it. First, it was 
honourable to tbe Lutherans that they cul- 
tivated everywhere with diligence, not only 
sacred learning, but also every branch of 
human knowledge ; and that they enlarged 
and illustrated both literature and theology 

I with many and important accessions. This 
is so generally known that we need not go 
into a prolix enumeration of the revolutions 
and improvements of the several sciences. 
From most of them religion derived some 
benefit ; but some of them were abused by 
injudicious or ill-designing men — such is 
the common lot of all human affairs — to 
corrupt and to explain away that religion 
which the Bible reveals. In the first part 
of the century those branches of learning 
in which intellect is chiefly concerned were 
the most taught in the schools, and in a 
method not very alluring and pleasant; but 
in the latter part of it more attention was 
paid to the branches which depend on genius 
and memory, and which afford more enter- 
tainment and pleasure, such . as history, 
civil, literary, and natural, antiquities, cri- 
ticism, eloquence, and the like. Moreover, 
both kinds of learning were treated in a 
more convenient, neat, and elegant manner. 
Yet it was unhappily the fact that while 
human knowledge was advanced and po- 
lished, the estimation in which learning and 
learned men were held was gradually les- 
sened; which, among other causes inexpe- 
dient to mention, may be ascribed to the 
multitude of those who applied themselves 
to study, without possessing natural talents 
and a taste for learning. 

10. During the greater part of the. cen- 
tury no other rule of philosophising flourished 
in the schools except the Aristotelico-Scho 
lastic ; and for a long time those who thought 
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Aristotle should either be given up or 
amended, were considered as threatening as 
much danger to the church as if they had 
undertaken to falsify some portion of the 
Bible. In this zeal for the Peripatetic 
philosophy, the doctors of Leipsic, Tubin- 
gen, Helmstadt, and Altorf, went, beyond 
almost all others. Many indeed envied the 
Aristotelians their high prosperity. In the 
first place, there were certain wise and honest 
men among the theologians who admitted 
that it was proper to philosophise though 
sparingly, but who complained that the 
name of philosophy was attached to words 
and distinctions void of all meaning. 1 Next 
came the disciples of Peter Ramus, who 
with great diligence inculcated their mas- 
ter’s precepts (which were of greater prac- 
tical^ utility) in many both of the higher 
and inferior schools, to the exclusion of the 
Aristotelians. 2 Lastly, there were those 
who either condemned all philosophy, as 
being injurious to religion and to the com- 
munity (which Daniel Hoffmann did no less 
unskilfully than contemptuously at Helm- 
stadt), or who, with Robert Fludd, J acob 
Bohme, and the Rosecrucians already 
mentioned, 3 boasted of having discovered, 
by means of fire and divine illumination, an 
admirable and celestial mode of philoso- 
phising. But if there had been as much 
harmony among these sects as there was 
dissension and disagreement, they had far 
less power than was necessary to overthrow 
the empire of Aristotle, npw confirmed by 
time and strong in the multitude of its 
defenders. 

11. But more danger impended over 
Aristotle from Des Cartes and Gassendi, 
whose lucid and well-arranged treatises, as 
early as the middle of the century, pleased 
many of our theologians better than the 
many huge volumes of the Peripatetics, 
which exhibited the stale and insipid wis- 
dom of the schools without taste or elegance. 
The Aristotelians first endeavoured to repel 
these new teachers of philosophy by argu- 
ments of an invidious nature, by fully 
exhibiting the great danger which this new 
mode of philosophising portended to reli- 
gion and to true piety; but afterwards, 
when they saw these weapons unsuccessful, 
they drew back and defended only the 
citadel of their cause, abandoning the out- 

1 Such was Wenzel Schilling, with his associates 
(concerning whom, see Arnold’s Kirchen-und Ketzer- 
historie, part ii. book xvii. chap. vi. p. 499), and like, 
wise others of our best theologians. 

See Y on Elswich, Be varia Aristotelis in Protestant 

Scholia fortunes, sec. xsd. p. 54, &c. and Walch’s Bis- 
toria Logices, lib. ii. cap. i, sec. iii. sec. v. in his Pa- 
rerga A ca demica, p. 613, &c. 

a See above, in the chapter on the General History 
of the Church, sec. 30, &c. p. 732, &c- 


works. For some of them coupled elegance 
of diction and polite literature with their 
precepts ; nor did they deny that though 
Aristotle was the prince of philosophers, j 
there were some blemishes and faults in 
him, which a wise man might lawfully 
amend. But this very prudence made their 
adversaries more bold and daring ; for they 
now contended that they had obliged them 
to confess guilt, and therefore they opened 
all their batteries upon the whole school 
of the Stagyrite, which the others bad 
conceded to need amendment only in part. 
After Hugo Grotius, who was but a timid 
opposer of the Stagyrite, Samuel Puffen- 
dorf first pointed out, freely and openly, 
a new and very different course from the 
Peripatetic on the law of nature and the 
science of morals. He was followed with 
still greater zeal (although nearly over- 
whelmed by the multitude of his enemies) I 
by Christian Thomasius, a jurist first of 
Leipsic and then at Halle; who was not 
indeed a man to whose protection the in- 
terests of philosophy might be intrusted 
with entire confidence, yet he possessed a 
fearless mind and very superior genius. 
He attempted a reformation not of a single 
science only, but of every branch of philo- 
sophy; and both by precept and example 
continually urged his fellow-citizens to burst 
asunder the bonds of Aristotle, whom 
however he had neither understood nor 
even read. The particular mode of philo- 
sophising which he substituted in place of 
that which had prevailed, was not very 
favourably received and soon fell into 
neglect. But the spirit of innovation which 
he diffused made so great a progress in a 
short time, that he may be justly accounted 
the subduer of philosophic tyranny or of 
sectarian philosophy, especially among the 
Germans. 4 The Frederician university at 
Halle in Saxony where he taught, was the 


4 Concerning Christian Thomasius, see Brucker’s 
Historia Crit. Philosophies, tom. v. and his Append. 
Hist. Crit. Philos, p. 859, See. Yet Mosheim judged 
more correctly of this memorable man than Brucker 
did, who unjustly accounted him a reformer of philo- 
sophy. Thomasius was not properly a reformer of philo- 
sophy, though he was the occasion of a reform in it ; 
for he improved the philosophical genius of the Ger- 
mans just as Holberg did that of the Danes, without 
being himself a great discoverer in philosophy. Tho- 
masius introduced more freedom of thinking. And 
this freedom under his guidance spread itself not only 
over philosophy, but likewise over ecclesiastical law. 
He often went too far in this matter, and his views were 
not always the best. The abuse he received from the 
divines of Leipsic inflamed him with hatred against 
the whole clerical order. At the same time, he must 
have the credit of abolishing the punishment of here- 
tics, trials for witchcraft, and certain false principles 
respecting marriage and divorce, &c. See Schroeckh‘s 

Algem Biographie , vol. v. p. 2 66, &c Schl. [See a 

brief notice of him and his works in Tennemann’s 
Manual of the Hist of Philosophy, by Johnston, p. 
353, 4. — R. 
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first to fall in with his views ; afterwards 
the other schools in Germany adopted them, 
one after another ; and from these, the same 
liberty of thinking extended to the other 
nations that professed the Lutheran reli- 
gion. Towards the end of the century 
therefore all among us became possessed, 
not by any law but in the course of events 
and as it were accidentally, of the liberty 
of philosophising, each according to his 
own judgment and not another man’s, 
and of exhibiting in public those principles 
of philosophy which each one thought to 
be true and certain. This liberty was so 
used by the majority, that in the manner of 
the ancient Eclectics, they selected and 
combined the better and more probable 
dogmas of the various schools; yet there 
were some (among whom Godfrey William 
Leibnitz was undoubtedly the greatest 
man) who endeavoured to search for the 
truth by their own efforts, and to elicit from 
fixed and immoveable principles a new and 
imperishable philosophy. 1 In this conflict 
with Aristotle and his friends, so great 
was the odium against the routed foe among 
the Lutherans, that the science of metaphy- 
sics, which the Stagyrite regarded as the 
primary science and the source of all the 
rest, was degraded and nearly stripped of 
all its honours; nor could the otherwise 
great influence of Des Cartes, who like 
Aristotle commenced all his philosophy 
with it, afford to it any great protection. 
But after the first commotions had a little 
subsided, principally at the recommends 
tion of Leibnitz, it was not only recalled 
from exile but was again honoured with 
the splendid title and rank of the Queen of 
Sciences. 

12. Many persons, who have formed such 
an idea of the Christian church as no wise 
man will ever expect to see realized, are 
wonderfully prolix in enumerating and ex- 
aggerating the defects of the Lutheran 
clergy of this age. In the higher class of 
them, they specify arrogance, a contentious 
spirit, disregard of Christian simplicity, 
lust of domination, a carping disposition, 
intolerable bigotry, extreme hatred of pious 
and good men who may honestly deviate at 
all from the established rule of faith, and 
I know not what other things no better than 
these. In the lower class of ministers, they 
mention ignorance, an insufficient mode of 
teaching, and neglect of their most sacred 
duties ; and in both classes, avarice, the want 
of piety, indolence, and habits unbecoming 
the character of ministers of Christ. One 
' v 

l No one will better illustrate these facts than Bruc- 
ker, the man best informed on all these subjects, in his 
Histories Critica Philosophies. 
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who has leisure and the means of examining 
the manners and condition of those times 
will readily grant, that there was not a 
small number of persons presiding over the 
Lutheran churches, who lacked either the 
ability or the disposition to point out the 
way of truth and salvation wisely and well. 
But those who are acquainted with the his- 
tory of our world know that this has been 
a common evil in ail ages. And on the 
other hand, no one will deny, — unless he is 
ignorant and ill-informed or is affected by 
some disease of the mind, — that there were 
very many learned, grave, wise, and holy 
men intermingled among these improper 
clergymen. And perhaps, if one should 
raii'e this question — whether in the time 
of our fathers, there were more preachers in 
our churches unworthy of this office than 
in our own time, when many think the 
ancient sanctity of the clergy is generally re- 
vived? — a difficult controversy would arise, 
in which a person of any genius might easily 
find arguments on both sides. Besides, 
many of the faults so invidiously charged 
upon the clergy of this age, if the subject 
be duly examined, will be found to be not 
so much the faults of the men as of the 
times, arising from the public calamities, 
from the Thirty Years’ War (that fruitful 
source of innumerable evils to Germany), 
from a bad education also, and sometimes 
from the conduct of the supreme magistrates. 

13. This last remark will be better under- 
stood if we notice some particular facts. 
We do not deny what many allege, that 
during a great part of the century the people 
were not well instructed, either from the 
pulpit or in the schools ; nor shall we much 
resist those who maintain, that the sacred 
eloquence of many places was the art of 
declaiming boisterously by the hour, on 
subjects little understood or comprehended. 
For though the doctrines and precepts of 
religion were generally brought forward, 
yet by most preachers they were dressed 
out in puerile ornaments, very foreign from 
the spirit of divine wisdom, and thus were 
in a great measure deprived of their native 
force and beauty. Yet who can greatly 
wonder that those men should have ampli- 
fied their discourses with adventitious mat- 
ter, who had but very few examples of 
good speaking before them, and who brought 
to the sacred office heads full of philosophi- 
cal terms and distinctions and quibbles, but j 
deficient in those things which are of most 
use for moving the souls of men? We 
acknowledge that in the universities more 
time was spent in the study of polemic 
theology, and in stating and clearing the 
doctrines of theology with subtlety and art, 
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than in explaining the Holy Scriptures, in 
unfolding the principles of morals, in im- 
buing the mind with pious emotions, and 
in other things necessary in a minister of 
religion. Yet this fault I think will be 
censured with less severity by one who has 
learned, from the history of those times, 
with what zeal and subtlety numerous 
adversaries attacked the Lutheran cause, 
and to what dangers it was exposed from 
those adversaries, especially from the pa- 
pists. When war rages on every side, the 
art of war and of defending one’s country, 
it is well known, is commonly regarded as 
the most valuable of all arts. I wish they 
had shown more mildness towards great 
numbers who from excessive curiosity, from 
ignorance, or the ardour of their imagina- 
tions, fell into errors, yet did not disturb 
the public peace with their opinions. But 
from education and from their earliest im- 
pressions C which are well known to have 
boundless influence), our ancestors derived 
the sentiment, that corrupters of divine 
truth ought to be restrained. And the more 
simplicity and attachment to the divine 
glory they possessed, the more difficult 
was it for them to discard the maxim, 
transfused into their minds from the eccle- 
siastical law of the papists, that whoever 
is adjudged an enemy of God should be 
adjudged an enemy of his country. 

14. In the form of church government, 
the mode of worship, and other external 
regulations of our church, little or no change 
was made in most places. Yet many and 
great changes would have been made, if the 
princes had deemed it for the public good 
to regulate ecclesiastical matters according 
to the prescriptions of certain great and 
excellent men, who near the close of the 
century, led on by Christian Thomasius, 
attempted a reformation of our system of 
ecclesiastical law. These famous jurists, 
in the first place, set up a new fundamental 
principle of church polity, namely, the 
supreme authority and power of the civil 
magistrate; and then, after establishing 
with great care and subtlety this basis, they 
founded upon it a great mass of precepts, 
which in the judgment of many were con- 
sidered, and not without reason, as tending 
to this point, that the sovereign of a country 
is also sovereign of the religion of its citi- 
zens, or is their supreme pontiff; and that 
the ministers of religion are not to be 
accounted ambassadors of God, but vice- 
gerents of the chief magistrates. They 
also weakened not a little the few remain- 
ing prerogatives and advantages which were 
left of the vast number formerly possessed 
by the clergy; and maintained, that many 


of the maxims and regulations of our church 
which had come down from our fathers, 
were relics of popish superstition. This 
afforded matter for long and pernicious 
feuds and contests between our theologians 
and our jurists. I leave others to inquire 
with what temper and designs and with 
what success, these contests were managed 
on both sides. It will be sufficient for us 
to observe, what is abundantly attested, 
that they diminished much in various places 
the respect for the clergy, the reverence 
for religion, and the security and prosperity 
of the Lutheran church. And hence most 
unfortunately, such is the state of things 
among us, that those of honourable birth, 
or who are distinguished for strength of 
genius, or for noble and ingenuous feelings, 
look upon the study of theology as beneath 
them, there being neither honour nor much 
emolument attached to it ; and every day 
the number of wise and erudite theologians 
is becoming less. This is lamented by those 
who see in what a perilous state the Lu- 
theran cause now is; and perhaps those 
who come after us will have cause to 
lament it still more. 

15. With the names of celebrated men 
among the Lutherans, whose writings have 
promoted their own reputations and the 
interests of the church, we might fill up 
several pages. ^ It will be sufficient for the 
young theologian to acquaint himself well 
with the merits and the labours of the fol- 
lowing: — iEgidius and Nicholas Hunnius, 
Leonard Hutter, John and John Ernest 
Gerhard, George and Frederick Ulric Ca- 
lixtus, the Mentzers, the Oleariuses, Fre- 
derick Baldwin, Albrecht Grauer, Matthias 
Hoe, the Carpzovs, John and Paul Tarno- 
vius, John Affelmann, Eilh. Lubin, the 
Lysers, both the Michael Walthers, Joachim 
Hildebrand, John Yal. Andreas, Solomon 
Glassius, Abraham Calovius, Theodore 
Hackspann, John Hulsemann, James Wel- 
ler, the brothers Peter and John Musseus, 
John Conrad Dannhauer, John George 
Dorsehasus, John Arndt, Martin Geyer, 
John Adam Schertzer, Balthazar and John i 
Meisner, Augustus Pfeiffer, Henry and 
John Muller, Justus Christopher Sehomer, 
Sebastian Schmidt, Christian Kortholt, the 
Osianders, Philip James Spener, Gebhard 
Theodore Meyer, Friedemann Bechmann, 
and others. 1 


1 For the lives and writings of these men, see besides 
the common writers of literary history, Witte, in his 
Memories Theologorum, and his Diarium Btographi - 
ctm; Pipping and Gotze, in their Memorial Theologo - 
and others. [The following brief notices are 
abridged from Schlegel and Von Einem:— JEg. Hunnius, 
born 1550, professor of theology at Marpurg, 1576, and 
at Wittemberg, 1592, where he died, 1603, was a great 
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16. No violence was publicly offered to 
the fundamental articles of religion as pro- 
fessed by the Lutheran church, nor would 
any one easily have found toleration among 
the Lutheran doctors if he had ventured to 
forsake or to invalidate the doctrines clearly 


defined and explained in what are called 
the Symbolical books. But in more modern 
times, from various causes, the high autho- 
rity once possessed by those rules of faith 
and doctrine has in many places been much 
weakened and diminished. And hence 


polemic divine. His Latin works, 5 vols. folio were 
printed 1607-1609. His son of the same name, super- 
intendent at Altenburg, died 1642 — Nicholas Hunnius, 
professor at Wittemberg and superintendent at Lubec, 
died 1643. He wrote against the Catholics and a plan 
for terminating religious controversies. — Hutter died a 
professor at Wittemberg in 1616. He was a bitter pole- 
mic against the Reformed.— John Gerhard, born 1582, 
professor at Coburg and Jena, died 1637. His Loci 
Communes , enlarged by Cotta, are still in repute. His 
Confessio Catkolica confutes the Catholic theology by 
the fathers, councils, and schoolmen. — His son, John 
Ernst Gerhard, professor of theology at Jena, died 
1668, and his grandson of the same name, professor of 
theology at Giessen, died 1707.— George Calixtus, an 
elegant scholar and a learned theologian, professor at 
Helmstadt, died 1656. His conflicts are afterwards 
mentioned by Mosheim —His son, George Ulric Calixtus 
trod in the steps of his father, but possessed less talent 
—Balthazar Mentzer, the father, professor at Marpurg 
and Giessen, famous as a violent polemic against the 
Reformed, died* 1627. — Balthazar Mentzer, the son, was 
professor at Marpurg, Rinteln, and Giessen, and. died 
1679. — John Oleanus Cor CElschlager) who died 1G23, 
professor of Hebrew at Helmstadt and superintendent 
at Halle, was the parent of the others. — John Godfr. 
Olearius, his son, succeeded his father at Halle.— John 
Oleanus, the grandson of John, was professor of Greek 
at Leipsic, wrote De Stylo N. Test . and died 1713.— 
Godfrey Olearius, son of the last and great-grandson 
of the first John, was professor of theology at Leipsic, 
and died 1715. — Fred. Baldwin was professor of theo- 
logy at Wittemberg, wrote a commentary on Paul's 
Epistles, Cases of Conscience, &c. and died 1627.— 
Grauer, professor at Jena, and general superintendent 
at Weimar, an angry polemic and denominated the 
Shield and Sword of Lutheranism, died 1617. — Hoe was 
nobly born at Vienna, was a court preacher, and a 
strenuous adversary of the Reformed, and died in 1645. 
John Bened. Carpzov, professor of theology at Leipsic, 
wrote Isagoge in Libros Symbol . and died 1657. His 
son, John Bened. Carpzov, also professor of theology at 
Leipsic and famed for his Rabbinic learning, died 1699. 
His brother, Samuel Bened. Carpzov, court preacher at 
Dresden, died 1707. — John Tarnovius, professor of theo- 
logy at Rostock, a good interpreter, died 1629.— Paul 
Tarnovius, a kinsman of the former and a professor 
at Rostock, also a biblical interpreter, died in 1633. — 
Affelmann (or Von Affeln) was an acute but angry 
disputant, professor of theology at Rostock, and died 
1624.— Lubin, professor first of poetry and then of 
theology at Rostock, was an elegant scholar and a 
good interpreter of Paul’s epistles, died 1621. — Poly- 
carp Lyser, professor of theology at Wittemberg, a 
zealous defender of Lutheranism, died 1610. — His son, 
Polycarp, professor of theology at Leipsic, also an acute 
polemic, died 1633. — The brother of the last, William 
Lyser, was professor of theology at Wittemberg, died 
in 1649.— Walther, the father, professor of theology at 
Helmstadt, and then general superintendent of East 
Friesland, died at Zelle, 1662. — Walther, the son, was 
professor of mathematics and then of theology at Wit- 
temberg, and died 1692. — Hildebrand, professor of 
theology and ecclesiastical antiquities at Helmstadt, 
and then upper superintendent in Luneburg, died 
1671. — J. V. Andreae, the son of John, and grand- 
son of the famous chancellor James Andreae of 
Tubingen, sustained various offices, court preacher, 
consistorial counsellor, &c. He was a great satirical 
genius as well as profoundly learned, and was supposed 
to be the author of the Rosecruciari comedy, died 1654, 
aged 68. — Solomon Glass, author of Philologies Sao'a, 
was born 1593, became professor of Hebrew and Greek, 
and then of theology at Jena, and lastly general super- 
intendent at Gotha where he died 1656. He was very 
learned and pious. — Calovius, professor at Konigsberg, 
rector at Dantzig, and professor of theology at Wittem- 
berg died 1686, aged 74. He was a learned dogmatic 


theologian, and severe against dissentients from Lu- 
theranism. — Hackspann, a learned Orientalist, professor 
of the Oriental languages and then of theology at 
Altorf, died 1659, aged 52. — Hulsemann, a scholastic 
divine, was professor of theology, first at Wittemberg 
and then at Leipsic, where he died 1661, aged 59. He 
strenuously opposed all union with the Reformed. — 
Weller, author of a famous Greek Grammar, was a 
good teacher of the Oriental languages and theology 
at Wittemberg, and then court preacher at Dresden ; 
died 1664, aged 62 —Peter Musseus, a learned and 
moderate man, professor of theology at Rinteln, Helm- 
stadt, and Kiel, where he died 1C74, aged 54. — John 
Musseus, a judicious divine, first a professor of history 
and poetry and then of theology at Jena, died 1681, 
aged 68. Both these brothers were liberal-minded 
men. — Dannhauer, a poet and professor of theology at 
Strasburg, died 1666, aged 63.— Dorschaeusof Strasburg, 
a professor of theology there, and at Rostock, where 
he died in 1 659, aged 62, was very learned.— Arndt, after 
various changes and persecutions, died general super- 
intendent of Zelle, in 1621, aged 66, a very pious man, 
though mystical. (See above, p. 642, note 5). — Geyer, 
a preacher and professor at Leipsic and court preacher 
at Dresden, a devout man, a commentator on some 
books of the Old Testament, died 1680, aged 66. — 
Schertzer, professor of theology at Leipsic, a disciple of 
Hulsemann, author of a system of theology, died 1683, 
aged 55. — Balthazar Meisner of Dresden, professor of 
theology at Wittemberg, a modest and liberal-minded 
man, died 1626, aged 39. — John Meisner, professor of 
theology at Wittemberg, much opposed by Calovius 
for his liberal views, died 1681, aged 66. — Pfeiffer, a 
good Orientalist and expositor, author of Dubia Vexata 
and Critica Sacra, was professor of Oriental languages 
and of theology, first at Wittemberg and then at Leip- 
sic, and superintendent at Lubec, where he died 1698, 
aged 58. — Henry Mtiller, a friend of Spener, preacher 
and professor at Rostock, known by his practical writ- 
ings, died 1675, aged 44. — John Muller, a preacher at 
Hamburg, and bitter opposer of Henry Muller and J acob 
Bohmen, died 1672, aged 74. — Schomer of Lubec, pro- 
fessor of theology at Rostock, died 1693, aged 45, and 
was a man of general knowledge. — Schmidt, a native 
of Alsace and professor at Strasburg, was learned m 
the Oriental languages and distinguished as a biblical 
interpreter. His Latin translation of the Bible and 
commentaries on several books did him much credit ; 
he died 1696, aged 79.— Kortholt was professor of theo- 
logy at Rostock and then at Kiel, where he was vice- 
chancellor, and died 1694, aged 61. He advanced church 
history, and promoted piety and religious knowledge in 
the country around him. — Lucas Osiander, senior (son 
of Andrew Osiander, senior), ..was court preacher 
and consistorial counsellor at Stutgard, and employed 
in promoting the reception of the Formula of Con- 
cord. He abridged and continued the Magdeburg 
centuries, and died 1604, aged 73.— Andrew Osiander 
(son of the former) became chancellor at Tubingen, 
and died 1617, aged 55. He published a Latin Bible 
with notes.— Lucas Osiander, junior (son of Lucas 
Osiander, senior), professor of theology and chancellor 
at Tubingen, a violent polemic and particularly hostile 
to Menzer and Arndt, died 1638, aged 67. — John Adam 
Osiander (son of John Balthazar Osiander, superinten- 
dent of Vaihingen), was court preacher at Stutgard, 
professor of Greek and then of theology, and finally 
chancellor at Tubingen, a polemic divine, died 1697, aged 
75 — Philip James Spener, of Upper Alsace, preacher 
at Strasburg, Frankfort, and at the court of Dresden, 
and provost of Berlin, where he died 1705, aged 76. 
He was learned and eloquent and a great promoter of 
piety, and will be noticed hereafter.— Meyer, well read 
in ecclesiastical antiquities, was professor of theology at 
Helmstadt, where he died 1693. He wrote Commentarii 
de recondita Veteris Eccles. Theologies, and published 
Justell’s Codex Canonum Ecclesice Universes. — Becb- 
mann was professor at Jena, and died in 1703. — Mur, 
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arises the liberty, enjoyed by those who are 
not professed teachers in the church, of 
dissenting from the symbolical books, and 
of expressing that dissent at pleasure both 
orally and in their writings. Formerly, 
those who opposed any article of the public 
religion or disseminated new opinions among 
the people were judicially arraigned, and 
they could seldom escape without some loss 
of honour and emoluments, unless they 
would abjure their opinions. But no one 
feared anything of this kind, after the 
principle which the Arminians first zealously 
propagated had gradually made its way 
among the Lutheran churches in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century; namely, 
that every man is accountable to God only 
for his religious opinions, and that it is 
wrong for the state to punish any man for 
his erroneous faith, provided he does nothing 
to disturb the public tranquillity. It were 
to be wished that this liberty of opinion 
(which every one will approve in proportion 
to his equity and his confidence in his own 
virtue) had not degenerated into the un- 
bridled licentiousness of treating everything 
sacred and salutary with utter contempt, 
and of attacking with amazing wantonness 
the honour both of religion and its ministers. 

17* The study of the sacred Scriptures 
was never intermitted among the Luther- 
ans, nor were they at any time without 
skilful interpreters of the Bible and trusty 
guides of those interpreters. To say nothing 
of Tarnovius, Gerhard, Hackspann, Calix- 
tus, Erasmus Schmidt, and the many other 
famous expounders of the divine books, 
there was published, at the very time which 
some tax with the greatest neglect of this 
kind of studies, the immortal work of Solo- 
mon Glassius entitled Philologia Sacra , 
than which nothing can be a more useful 
help for understanding the language of the 
sacred Scriptures. Still it must be con- 
fessed that during a large part of the cen- 
tury, most of the doctors in the universities 
were more occupied in explaining and 
defending with subtlety the dogmas and 
tenets of the church, than in expounding 
that volume whence all solid knowledge of 
them must be derived. Yet if in this there 
was anything reprehensible, the subsequent 
theologians caused the interests of the Lu- 
theran religion to derive little injury from 
it. For as soon as the commotions produced 
by the wars and controversies, particularly 
with the papists, had begun to subside, 
great numbers applied themselves to the 
exposition of the Scriptures, to which they 
were excited and quickened very much, if 
I do not mistake, by the industry of those 
Dutch theologians who followed after Coc- 

ceius. At the head of these later interpre- 
ters may he placed perhaps ’Sebastian 
Schmidt, whom no one has exceeded, at least 
in the number of his productions. Next to 
him, Abraham Calovius, Martin Geyer, 
Schomer, and some others, most deserve to 
be mentioned. 1 The Pietistic controversies, 
though otherwise most lamentable, were at 
last attended with this among other conse- 
quences, that greater numbers than before 
applied themselves to the careful reading 
of the Holy Scriptures and to meditation on 
their contents. The merits of these expo- 
sitors, as is usual, were unequal. Some 
investigated merely the import of the words 
and the sense of the text. Others besides 
this encountered opponents, and either con- 
futed their false expositions or applied the 
true interpretation to the subversion of their 
erroneous opinions. Others, after exhibiting 
briefly the sense of an [inspired] writer, 
applied it to morals and to instruction in 
Christian duty. Some are represented and 
perhaps not unjustly as having, by assi- 
duously reading the books of the Cocceians, 
fallen into some of their faults, and as 
inconsiderately turning the sacred histories 
into allegories, by searching after recondite 
and remote senses rather than the obvious 
sense of the words. 

18. The principal divines of this century 
at first presented the doctrines of religion 
derived from the Scriptures in a loose and 
unconnected form, after the manner of 
Melancthon — that is, arranged under gene- 
ral heads (Loci Communes ); yet this -did 
not prevent them from employing in the 
explanation and statement of particular 
doctrines the terms, distinctions, and defi- 
nitions of the then reigning and admired 
Peripatetic philosophy. Afterwards, George 
Calixtus, who was himself addicted to the 
Aristotelian philosophy, first clothed theo- 
logy in a philosophic dress ; that is, reduced 
it to the form of a science or a system of 
truths ; but he was censured by many, not 
so much for doing such a thing, as because 
he did not give to this most sacred science 
a suitable form. For he divided the whole 
science into three parts — the object, the 
subject, and the means; which, though 
accordant with the precepts of Aristotle, to 
whom tie was exclusively attached, was in 
the opinion of some an unsuitable distribu- 
tion. 3 A number of the best teachers 

1 The reader may here consult Buddeus, Isagoge in 
Theologian, lib. ii. cap. viii. p. 1686, &c. 

* This distribution into the object, subject, and 
means in theology, may be understood by considering 
what parts of theology he placed under each of these 
heads. Under the first, he considered man’s supreme 
good, the immortality of the soul, the resurrection, the 
last judgment eternal blessedness and damnation. 
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i however eagerly adopted that arrangement, 

! and even in our time there are some who 
commend and practise it. Some arranged 
religious doctrines in a different manner, 
but they had not many imitators. Never- 
theless, there were many respectable and 
pious men throughout the century, who 
were very much displeased at this mode of 
teaching theology philosophically, or of 
' combining sacred truths with the dictates 
j of philosophy. They earnestly desired to 
' see all human subtilties and and sophistries 
laid aside, and theology exhibited just as 
God exhibits it in the Holy Scriptures ; that 
is, in a simple, perspicuous, popular form, 
free and entirely liberated from any philo- 
sophical fetters. As the century drew to a 
close, these persons were gratified to some 
extent when Philip James Spener and not 
a few others, animated by his exhortations 
and example, began to treat religious sub- 
jects with more freedom and clearness, and 
when the Eclectics drove the Peripatetic 
philosophy from the schools. Spener could 
not indeed persuade all to follow his method, 
yet he influenced a great many. Nor can 
there be any doubt that, from this time 
onward, theology acquired a more noble and 
agreeable aspect. Polemic theology expe- 
rienced much the same fortune as dogmatic. 
For it was for the most part destitute of all 
elegance and perspicuity so long as Aristotle 
had dominion in the theological schools ; but 
after his banishment, it gradually received 
some degree of light and polish. Yet we 
must acknowledge with regret that the 
common faults of disputants were not 
effaced even after those times. For if we 
turn over the pages of the earlier or the 
later religious controversialists of this cen- 
tury, we find few whom we can truly 
pronounce desirous of nothing but the 
advancement of truth, or not deceived and 
led away by their passions. 

19. Our theologians were tardy in culti- 
vating moral theology. If we except a few 
eminent men such as John Arndt and John 
Gerhard, and others who treated in a popu- 
lar way of the adaptation of the soul to the 
true and internal worship of God and of the 
duties of men, there was not a single excel- 
lent and accurate writer on the science of 
morals in all the first part of the century. 
And hence those who laboured to elucidate 
what are called cases of conscience were 
much esteemed, although they could not 

Undrr the second, he considered the doctrines concern- 
ing God, creation, man's state of innocence and apostacy 
with its consequences. Under the third, he considered 
the doctrines concerning the grace of God, the merits 
of Christ, his person and offices, faith and justification, 
the word of God, the sacraments, conversion, good 
works, &c. — Mur. 


avoid falling into very frequent mistakes, 
as the first and fundamental principles of 
morals were not yet accurately laid down. 
George Calixtus, whose merits are so great 
in regard to all other branches of theology, 
first separated the science of morals from 
that of dogmatics, and gave it the form of 
an independent science. He was not indeed 
allowed to complete the design, which all 
admired in its commencement ; but his dis- 
ciples applied the materials they got from 
him to construct, not unsuccessfully, a 
proper system of moral theology. Scarcely 
anything, in process of time, impeded their 
labours more than the Peripatetic dress 
with which Calixtus chose to invest also 
this part of divine truth. Hence the mo- 
derns have torn off this dress, and calling 
in the aid of the law of nature, which Puf- 
fendorf and others had purified and illus- 
trated, and collating it carefully with the 
sacred Scriptures, have not only more 
clearly laid open the sources of Christian 
duties, and more correctly ascertained the 
import of the divine laws, but have digested 
and arranged this whole science in a much 
better manner. 

20. During this entire century, the Lu- 
theran church was greatly agitated, partly 
by controversies among the principal doc- 
tors, to the great injury of the whole 
community, and partly by the extravagant 
zeal and plans of certain persons, who dis- 
seminated new and strange opinions, uttered 
prophecies, and attempted to change all our 
doctrines and institutions. The controver- 
sies which drew the doctors into parties 
may be fitly divided into the greater and 
the less ; the former such as disturbed the 
whole church, and the latter such as dis- 
quieted only some part of it. Of the first 
kind, there were two which occupied the 
greatest part of the century — the Syncre- 
tistic, which from the place whence it arose 
was called the Helmstadian controversy, 
and from the man chiefly concerned in it, 
the Calixtine controversy ; and the Pietis- 
tic, which some call the Hallensian contro- 
versy, from the university with which it was 
waged. Both were occasioned by principles 
than which nothing is more holy and lovely ; 
the former by the love of peace and Chris- 
tian forbearance, so highly commended by 
our Saviour; and the latter by the desire 
of restoring and advancing fallen piety, 
which every good man admits should be 
among the first cares of a Christian teacher. 
Against these two great virtues, zeal for 
maintaining the truth and for preserving, it 
from all mixture »of error, which is likewise 
an excellent and very useful virtue, en- 
gaged in open war. For so fickle and 
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deceitful is human nature, that from the 
best things as their source pernicious con- 
tentions may dow, if turbulent passions 
obtain possession of the mind. 

21, George Calixtus of Sleswick, a theo- 
logian who had few equals in this century 
either for learning or genius, while . teach- 
ing in that university which from its first 
establishment granted proper liberty of 
thought to its professors, early intimated 
that in his view there were some defects in 
the commonly received opinions of theolo- 
gians. Afterwards he went farther, and 
showed in various ways that he had a 
strong desire, not so much to establish peace 
and harmony among dissentient Christians, 
as to diminish their anger and implacable 
hatred to each other. Nor did his col- 
leagues differ much from him in this matter, 
which will the less surprise those who know 
that all who are created doctors of theo- 
logy in the university of Helmstadt are 
accustomed to make oath, that they will 
endeavour, according to their ability, to 
reconcile and'settle the controversies among 
Christians. The first avowed attack upon 
them was made in 1639 by Statius Buscher, 
a minister of St. Giles’ church in Hanover, 
an indiscreet man of the Ramist school, 
and hostile to [the prevailing] philosophy; 
v/ho was much displeased because Calixtus 
and his associates preferred the Peripatetic 
philosophy before that of the sect he had 
embraced. He made the attack in a very 
malignant book entitled, Crypto-Papismus 
Novce Theologice Helmstadiensis , 1 in which 
he accused Calixtus especially of numerous 
errors. Though Buscher made some im- 
pression on the minds of individuals, he 
would perhaps have incurred the reproach 
of being a rash and unjust accuser, if he 
had only led Calixtus to be more cautious. 
But the latter, possessing a generous spirit 
which disdained all dissimulation, with his 
colleague, Conrad Horneius, not only per- 
severed in confidently asserting and defend- 
ing the things which Buscher had brought 
many to regard as novelties and dangerous, 
but likewise in the conference at Thorn in 
1645, he incurred the indignation and en- 
mity of the Saxon divines who were present. 
Frederick William, the elector of Branden- 
burg, had made him colleague and assistant 
to the divines whom he sent from Konigs- 
berg to that conference, and the Saxon 
deputies thought it shameful that a Lu- 
theran divine should afford any aid to the 
Reformed. This first cause of offence at 
the conference was followed by others, 


1 That is, The Disguised Popery of the New Theology 
at Helmstadt. — Mur . 


which occasioned the Saxons to accuse j 
Calixtus of being too friendly to the Re- 
formed. The stdry is too long to be fully 
stated here. But after the conference broke 
up, the Saxon divines, John Hiilsemann, j 
James Weller, John Scharf, Abraham Ca- 
lovius, and others, attacked Calixtus in 
their public writings, maintaining that he 
had apostatised from the Lutheran doctrines 
to the sentiments of the Reformed and the 
papists. These their attacks he repelled 
with great vigour and uncommon erudition, j 
being profoundly versed in philosophy and j 
all antiquity, until the year 1656, when he 
passed from these scenes of discord to hea- 
venly rest. 2 

* Whoever wishes to know merely the series of events 
in this controversy, the titles of the books published, 
the doctrines which were controverted, and similar 
things, may find writers enough to consult ; such as 
i Walch, Introduction to the Controvei sies tn Our Church 
(in German) ; Weismann [ Historia JSccles. Scecul. xvii. 
p. 1194] ; Arnold [ Kirchen-und Keteerhistorie , part ii. 
book xvii. chap. xi. sec. i. &c.} and many others ; but 
especially Mdller's Cimbria Literata , tbm. iii. p. 121, 
where he treats largely of the life, fortunes, and writings 
of Calixtus. But whoever wishes to understand the 
internal character of this controversy, the causes of the 
several events, the characters of the disputants, the 
arguments on both sides — in short, the things which are 
ot the highest importance in the controversy— will find 
no writer to whose fidelity he can safely trust. This 
history requires a man of candour, of extensive know- 
ledge of the world, well furnished with documents 
which are in a great measure not yet published, and also 
not a novice in court policy. And I am not certain 
whether even in this age, if a man could be found com- 
petent to do it, all that is important to the history of 
this controversy could be published to the world without 
exciting odium and producing harm [The translator 
(says Schlegel who was a pupil of Mosheim) may be 
allowed here to insert the judgment of Mosheim, which 
he brought forward in his lectures, in which he com- 
municated with his hearers more freely than he usually 
does in his writings with his readers. Calixtus by his 
travels became acquainted with people of various 
creeds, and particularly with Roman Catholics and the 
Reformed ; and by this intercourse he acquired a kind 1 
of moderation in his judgments respecting persons of , 
other denominations. In particular, he had resided 
long in England, and contracted intimacy with several 
bishops. Here he imbibed the fundamental principles ' 
of the English Reformation, and his partiality for the 1 
ancient churches. And hence he assumed the consent 
of the church in the five first centuries, as a second 
source of a true knowledge of the Christian faith ; and 
was of opinion that we had gone too far in the Refor- j 
mation, and that we should have done better if we had ! 
regulated the church according to the pattern of the 
early churches. From this source afterwards followed 
all his peculiarities of sentiment. Hence his attachment 
to ecclesiastical antiquity, hence his desire for the union 
of all classes of Christians, hence his inclination to- 1 
wards the Romish church which cannot be denied, 
though he acknowledged and exposed numerous faults 
and abuses in that church. And hence also it arose 
that he had a particular respect for the English church , 
as retaining more of the usages of the ancient church, 
and that many of his pupils went over, some to the 
Romish and others to the English church. Calixtus i 
became renowned in early life. A young lord of Klenck 
had been prepossessed m favour of the Catholic religion 
by the Jesuit, Augustine Turrianus of Hildesheim. The 
mother, wishing to prevent his apostacy, invited Corne- 
lius Martini, a professor at Helmstadt and the strongest 
metaphysician of his age, to come to her castle at Hil- 
desheim and dispute with the Jesuit in the presence of 
her son. Martini denied himself this honour, and 
recommended to it his pupil, the young Calixtus. He 
on the first day drove the Jesuit into such straits 
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22. After the death of Calixtus and the 
decease of those also by whom he had been 
most opposed, the flames of this war raged 

that he could say nothing, and the next morning he 
secretly decamped. The history of this transaction 
may be found in the Summa Colloquii Hemekchenbur - 
gent is. ' This remarkable victory led the duke of 
Brunswick to raise him from a master in philosophy to 
the rank of professor in theology. While only a master, 
he had published fifteen Disputationes de Prcecipuis 
Religionis Chnstianoe Capitibus, in which he intimated 
pretty clearly that he did not believe all that was ge- 
nerally believed in our church, and particularly he 
explained the doctrine of the transfer of attributes 
( communicatio idiomatum) differently from the common 
explanation. Likewise to his Epitome Theologize, pub- 
lished in 1619, Balthazar Menzer of Giessen and Henry 
Hopfner of Leipsic made many exceptions. For he 
mixed his scholastic philosophy with theology, and 
taught among other things that God was the accidental 
cause of sin— a proposition which was liable to be very 
ill interpreted, and which he afterwards recalled on 
account of its liability to misinterpretation. Thus he 
was involved in contentions from the commencement 
of his professorship; and they were increased in 1634, 
when he published the first part of his Epitome Theolo- 
gize Moralis, and subjoined to it a Digression, De Nova 
Arte, in opposition to Barthold Nihusen. In particular, 
the Ramists were his mortal enemies because he was 
an Aristotelian.* One of these Ramists, Statius Buscher 
(who had read lectures at Helmstadt as a master before 
Calixtus did), being prompted to it by some enemies of 
Calixtus, published his Crypto- Papismus Nooze Theologize 
Helmstadt ensis, to which Calixtus and Horneius made 
answer. The honest Buscher was summoned before the 
consistory, but he chose not to appear personally, and 
defended himself in writing. He gave up his office, 
retired to Stade, where he died of grief in 1641. Thus 
this contest faded away. Buscher s accusations were 
ill founded, and his patrons were afraid to expose them- 
selves. But four years after, a very different conflict 
arose which lasted as long as Calixtus lived. The king 
of Poland, Ladislav IV. appointed the Charitable Con- 
ference ( Colloquium Chat itativum) at Thorn, in which 
all religious parties were to appear and confer together 
on religion and come to an agreement. To this confe- 
rence, on the side of the Lutherans, some Saxon divines 
of Wittemberg especially were invited from Germany, . 
for they were regarded as standing at the head of all the 
German theologians. The great elector of Branden- 
burg, prince Frederick William, invited Calixtus of 
Brunswick to accompany and assist the Konigsberg 
divines ; and Calixtus not only complied, but also com- 
mitted the error of going previously to Berlin and 
thence travelling in company with the Reformed divines 
to Thorn, lodging in the same house, eating at the same 
table, and in general having the greatest familiarity 
with them. As the Konigsberg divines had not yet 
arrived, and as Calixtus had consequently nothing to do 
in the Conference, the magistrates of Elbing and Thorn 
invited him to assist them, which he engaged to do. 
But the Saxon and Dantzie divines (among the latter 
of whom Calbvius was the most violent) threw in their 
remonstrance, alleging that he could not be admitted as 
'a speaker in behalf of the divines of these cities, because 
he belonged to a university which did not embrace the 
Formula of Concord , and because he had rendered him- 
self suspected by his intimacy with the Reformed. This 
remonstrance induced the senate of Elbing to desist 
from the measure. Though Calixtus could not in this 
way be brought to take an active part, another occur- 
rence afforded him something to do. The Polish 
Reformed and the Bohemian Brethren, when they saw 
that the Dantzie divines would not tolerate him among 
the Lutheran speakers, invited him to be their speaker 
which he consented to, yet with the restriction thait he 
should maintain with them only the points on which 
Protestants were at issue with the Catholics. He after- 
wards printed some notes on the Creed which were laid 
before the Conference, in which he made it appear that 
he did not in all points agree with the Reformed. But 
all this was insufficient to quiet the suspicions against 
him The rumour spread everywhere that Calixtus 
was an apostate. The disaffection towards him was 
increased, as the Polish Roman Catholic lords of Thorn 


far worse than before. The Saxona, and 
especially Calovius, continued most bitterly 
to insult the dead lion ; nay, they proceeded 
to pave the way imprudently (as many of 
the best men, who were by no means Ca- 
lixtinians, believed), for an open schism in 
the Lutheran church. For a new book was 
drawn up, entitled Renewed Consent to 
the True Lutheran Faith ( Consensus Repe- 
titus Fidei Vere Lutherance) ; which was 
to be added to those we call Symbolical 
books and to be consented to unde* oath 
by all public teachers, and by which Calix- 
tus with his followers and friends was 
pronounced unworthy of the Lutheran com- 
munity, and therefore also of the benefits 
of the peace granted to the Lutherans. 
The memory or reputation of Calixtus was 
modestly defended by Gerhard Titius, 
Joachim Hildebrand, and other theologians 

treated him with more attention than they did the other 
divines, and associated more frequently with him. If 
Calixtus had possessed more prudence and foresight 
and his opposers more candour and justice, things 
would not have come to such a pass. While these 
events were going on, the Konigsberg divines arrived. 
But now a contest arose between them and the divines 
of Dantzie respecting precedence. The former claimed 
precedence as being envoys of the great electoral prince, 
and the latter because they had previously arrived and 
had taken their seats. In such contests the whole three 
months allotted to the Conference passed away, and the 
deputies returned home having accomplished nothing. 
The context with Calixtus now became warm. The 
Saxon divines were obliged to justify their conduct to- 
wards him at the Conference; and they found it 
necessary to charge him with being a corrupter of reli- 
gion, a concealed Calvinist, and a wicked heretic. 
Calixtus himself gave occasion for increasing the strife 
by a disputation on the mystery of the Trinity which 
Dr. Jo. Latermann wrote and defended under him in 
1645, in which it was maintained that the doctrine of 
the Trinity was not made known to the fathers under 
the Old Testament, and that it was a created angel and 
not the Son of God who appeared to the patriarchs. On 
this point he was assailed, although he had so explained 
himself as ought to have given satisfaction. Our whole 
church was, by this contest, wrought into a flame which 
it was difficult to extinguish. Solomon Glassius, by 
order of Ernesti, duke of Gotha, published his Thoughts , 
which aimed to restore peace and in many points did 
justice to Calixtus. — But the effort was fruitless. Duke 
Ernesti went farther; he wrote to the electoral court of 
Saxony and to the court of Brunswick, and urged them 
to lend their aid to allay these angry disputes. But the 
minds of men were so embittered that they could not 
think of peace. At length, as the Saxon divines, and 
particularly Calovius (who had previously been invited 
to Wittemberg) urged the setting forth a new symbo- 
lical book, the princes of electoral Saxony so vividly 
depicted the mischiefs which would thence result to 
our church, that in view of these representations the 
proposed introduction of what was called the Consensus 
Mepetitus was laid aside. Yet the conflicts went on, 
and were conducted with so much bitterness and acri- 
mony that one party commenced an action against the 
other for abuse, and Calovius wrote his bitter Historia 
Syncretistica , which was confiscated by the elector of 
Saxony. Finally, as the Pietistie contest commenced 
soon after this, so the Calixtine contest was dropped. 
For the Wittembergers engaged in a new controversy 
with Spener, and as they were afraid that the Calix- | 
tians would all join with Spener, so they made a com- 
promise with the divines of Helmstadt. — Schl. [See a 
brief notice of Calixtus in Hallam's Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe , vol. iii. p. 67, &c. and, in Taba- 
raud, Hist, des Projets pour la Reunion des Commun. 
Chret. p. 323, &c.— R> 
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i of a temperate character. And the most 

I discerning men demonstrated that the Con* 

' sensus Repetitus would be a firebrand, 
the cause of perpetual dissension, and 
ruinous to the Lutheran cause, and by 
their efforts it was prevented from ever 
obtaining the least authority. It was op- 
posed, besides others of less note, by Fre- 
derick Ulrich Calixtus, the son of George, 
a man not unlearned yet much inferior to 
his father in genius, taste, and erudition. 
In favour of the Consensus , appeared and 
fought especially Abraham Calovius and 
JEgidius Strauchius. An immense number 
of books and disputes were produced by the 
zeal of the two parties, in which, alas 1 are 
so many invectives, reproaches, and per- 
sonal abuses, as to make it manifest that 
the disputants contended less for the cause 
of truth and of Christ Jesus than for per- 
sonal glory and revenge. After long-con- 
tinued altercation, the enfeebled age of 
those who led the two parties, the abolition 
of the Consensus Repetitus (which would 
have afforded aliment for ruinous war), the 
rise of new controversies among us, with 
some other causes, near the end of the 
century silently put an end to the con- 
test. 

23. The principal of all the charges so 
odiously alleged against Calixtus was, his 
zeal for bringing the three larger com- 
munities of European Christians, not to 
unite together and become one body as 
his opposers interpreted him to mean, but 
to abstain from their mutual hatred and 
enmity, and to cultivate mutual love and 
good-will. And this it was which was 
generally condemned under the name of 
Syncretism. 1 The opinions which, in addi- 
tion to this purpose, were charged upon 


1 I do not espouse the cause of Calixtus, nor main- 
tain that all he wrote and taught was faultless ; but the 
love of truth admonishes me to say that this excellent 
man fell into the hands of bad interpreters, and that 
even those who thought they understood his meaning 
better than others, erred egregiously. He is commonly 
represented as advising to a union with the Romish 
pontiff and his adherents, hut entirely without grounds. 
For he declared publicly that with the Romish church, 
such as it now is, we cannot possibly associate and be 
in harmony ; and that if formerly there was any hope 
of healing the breach, that hope was wholly extinguished 
and annihilated by the denunciations of the council of 
Trent. He is said also to have approved or excused all 
the errors and superstitions which deform the Romish 
church, or at least very many of them. But here, not 
only the numerous writings in which he refutes the 
doctrines and opinions of the papists, but also the 
papists themselves, clear him of fault ; for they acknow- 
ledge that Calixtus assailed their church more learnedly 
and ingeniously than all the other Protestant doctors. 
To mention no other, hear Bossuet, who in his Traite 
de la Communion sous les deux Especes* part i. sec. ii. p. 
12, writes thus of him; “ Le fameux George Calixte, le 
plus habile des Lutheriens de n6tre terns, qui a ecrit le 
plus doctement contre nous.*’ Calixtus taught indeed 
that as to the foundation of the faith, there was no dis- 
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him as faults and amplified according to 
the custom of prosecutors, respected the 
less clear knowledge of the doctrine of the 
Trinity in the time of the Old Testament, 
the necessity of good works to salvation, 
God’s being accidentally the cause of sin, 
the visible appearances of the Son of God 
under the ancient dispensation, and some 
few others, which were such, that if he 
really held them, they were of no great 
consequence, according to the acknowledg- 
ment of those whom no one will pronounce 
unfit judges of such questions ; nor did they 
vitiate the marrow (so to speak) of divine 
truth. But in order to recommend that 
harmony among disagreeing Christians 
which he had in view, this excellent man 
had to assume two things, which appeared 
even worse than the design which they were 
intended to subserve. The first was, that 
the groundwork of Christianity, or those 
first and elementary principles from which 
all the other truths flow, remained sound 
and uncontaminated in all the three deno- 
minations of Christians. This groundwork, 
he supposed, was contained in that anoient 
formula called the Apostles’ Creed. The 
second assumption was, that whatever is 
supported by the constant and uniform 
consent and authority of the ancient Chris- 
tian fathers, who were ornaments to the 
first five centuries, must be regarded as 
equally true and certain with what we find 
recorded in the Holy Scriptures. The first 
of these was the pillar which sustained the 
whole project he had in view; the second 
was of use to excuse certain papal institu- 
tions and opinions which were very dis- 


sension between us and the papists ; and I wish he had 
omitted this altogether, or had expressed it in more fit 
and suitable terms. But he most constantly maint ai ned 
that, upon the foundation of religion, the pontiffs and 
their adherents had based very many things which no 
wise and good man should receive. And how much 
this should deduct from the odium and turpitude of 
that opinion, is manifest. I omit other aspersions of the 
memory of this great man, by those who think thev 
ought to listen rather to his accusers than to the 
accused himself. What then, you will say, did he 
mean ? First, this— that if it could be that the Romish 
church should be recovered to the state in which it was 
in tbe first five centuries after Christ, the Protestants 
could then have no just grounds for refusing commu- 
nion with it; and secondly, this— that among the 
adherents to the Roman pontiff, though as a body they 
were polluted with many and intolerable errors, those 
individuals should not be excluded from all hope ofi 
salvation nor be ranked with heretics, who honestly I 
have imbibed what their fathers and their teachers have > 
taught them, and who are prevented from seeing the 
truth either in consequence of their ignorance or their 
education or by their early prepossessions, provided they 
believe with simplicity whatever is contained in the 
Apostles* Creed, and study to conform their lives to the 
precepts of Christ. As I have already said, I do not 
stand forth as the patron of these opinions, they 
have patrons enough at the present day ; but this I 
suppose all will concede, that these views are much 
more tolerable than those with which he is commonly 
charged. 
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agreeable to Lutherans, and to establish 
harmony among disagreeing Christians. 

24. These commotions and contests in- 
volved, though in different ways, the divines 
of Rinteln, Konigsberg, and Jena, to say 
nothing of some others. The divines of 
Rinteln, especially John Henichius and 
Peter Musaeus, gave proof by many things, 
but most clearly in the conference at Cassel 
already mentioned, that they approved of 
the plan of Calixtus for terminating the 
contests among Christians, and especially 
among Protestants. And hence they too 
were attacked in various publications by the 
Saxon divines and those who sided with 
them. 1 At Konigsberg, Christian Dreyer, 

, a very learned man, John Latermann and 
j Michael Behm, all pupils of Calixtus, sig- 
! nified pretty clearly that they favoured the 
opinions of their instructor. Against them 
hostility was declared, not only by their 
colleagues, John Behm and Celestine Mis- 
lenta, but likewise by the whole body of 
, ministers at Konigsberg. And the contest 
I was protracted many years, in such a man- 
ner as brought honour to neither party in 
the view of posterity. This intestine war 
being extinguished, partly by the authority 
| of the supreme magistrate and partly by 
| the death of Behm and Mislenta, Dreyer 
| and his associates had to sustain another 
and a more permanent one with those 
foreign divines who viewed the Calixtine 
opinions as pernicious, and the defenders 
of them as enemies to the church ; nor can 
this foreign contest be commended either 
for its equity or its moderation. 2 

25. In these commotions, the divines of 
Jena manifested uncommon prudence and 
moderation. For while they ingenuously 
confessed that all the opinions of Calixtus 
could not easily be admitted and tolerated 
without injury to the truth, they judged 
that most of his doctrines were not so very 
bad as the Saxons supposed them to be, 
and that several of them might be tolerated 
without the least hazard. Solomon Glas- 
sius, a man of great mildness, by order of 
Ernesti the Pious, duke of Saxe- Gotha, 
most equitably examined the importance 
of the several controverted points in a work 
expressly on the subject 3 John Musaeus, 

1 See Calovius, Historic/, Syncretistica , p. 618, &c.; 
Waleh, Introduction to the Controversies in the Lutheran 
Church [in German], vol. i. p. 286, &e. 

2 Hartknoeh’s Preumsche Kirchenhistorie , book ii. 
chap. x. p. 602, &c. and others ; Mdller’s Cimbria Lite- 
rata t tom. iii. p. 150, &c. The Acts and Documents 
are in the Umchuldtgc Nachrichten , a.d. 1740, p. 144, 
a.d. 1742, p. 29, a.d. 1745, p. 91, and elsewhere. 

3 This judgment, drawn up in German, was first 
published after the death of Glassius in 1662; and 
again, a few years ago at Jena, in 8vo. It is an ex- 
ample of theological moderation, and most worthy of 
an attentive perusal. 


a man of superior learning and uncommon 
acuteness, first determined that it was al- 
lowable to say, with Calixtus and Horneius, 
that in a certain sense good works are 
necessary to salvation; afterwards he main- 
tained among his intimate friends, that 
little or no importance was attached to 
some of the other questions. These persons, 
therefore, the Calixtine divines would not 
perhaps have refused as arbiters. But this 
moderation was so offensive to the Saxon 
divines, that they arraigned the school of 
J ena on suspicion of many errors, and de- 
clared that John Musaeus in particular had 
departed in not a few things from the or- 
thodox faith. 4 

26. These contests were succeeded and 
extinguished by what are called the Pietis- 
tic controversies. These originated from 
those who, undoubtedly with the best in- 
tentions, undertook to aid the cause of 
languishing piety, and to cure the faults 
both of the public teachers and of the mul- 
titude. But, as often happens, these con- 
tests were extended and aggravated by 
various sorts of persons, whose ill-informed 
understanding or heated imagination or 
some wrong bias of mind, led them to ex- 
cite horrible commotions in one place and 
another, by their singular opinions, their 
pretended visions, their harsh and unin- 
telligible rules for Christian conduct, and 
their very imprudent clamours about a total 
change of the forms and regulations of the 
church. The minds of slumbering Chris- 
tians and also of those who bemoaned in 
secret the progress of irreligion, were first 
aroused by Philip James Spener, an excel- 
lent minister and very highly esteemed 
both for his great piety and his extensive 
learning, when he set up private meetings 
at Frankfort, for the purpose of exhorting 
and training the people to piety; and after- 
wards when he set forth in a special trea- 
tise his Pious Desires (Pia Desideria ), 
that is, his views of the evils existing in our 
church and their remedies. Both met the 
approbation of very many who had good 
and upright dispositions. But as many of 
them did not apply these remedies for dis- 
eased souls with sufficient caution and skill, 
and as those religious meetings (or Colleges 
of Piety as they were denominated in terms 
borrowed from the Dutch), enkindled in 
the minds of the multitude in several 


4 With what faults the theologians of Jena and espe- 
cially Musaeus were charged, may be best learned from 
the grave and solid work of Musaeus himself, entitled, 
Der Jemscken Theologen ausfuh liche Erklcirung vher 
diey und neunzig vermeynte PeUiqionsfrag en, Jena, 
1677 and 1704, 4to. Add Walch’s Introduction to the 
Controversies in the Luthei an church , [in German], 
vol. i. p. 405, &e. 
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places a wild and enthusiastic spirit, rather 
than true love to God, several complaints 
were soon heard, that under the pretence 
of aiding and advancing piety, solid reli- 
gious knowledge was neglected, and sedi- 
tious and ill-balanced minds were unduly 
excited. 1 


1 On these controversies, it is better to go back to 
the first causes. The long Thirty Years’ War produced 
throughout the whole Lutheran church a very great pro- 
stration of order, neglect of discipline, and profligacy ; 
and the preachers were incompetent to meet this dis- 
ordered state of things, which continued to exist after 
the return of peace. Some preachers were wholly un- 
fit for it; for the people had to choose such preachers as 
they could get, and among these, many were of indif- 
ferent talents and acquisitions. Others had no lack of 
native talent, but they had been 511 instructed. For 
education was very differently conducted in the higher 
schools then, from what it is now. The chief science 
then taught was the dry and cloudy Aristotelian meta- 
physics, with which were connected scholastic dogma- 
tics and polemics. Thus our theology was very dark 
and intricate, and such as was unfit for the pulpit and 
for common life ; the heads of the preachers were full 
of technical terms and distinctions, and no one under- 
stood how to make the truths of Christianity intelligi- 
ble to the common people. Besides, systematic and 
polemic theology were studied, but moral theology and 
hiblica! interpretation were almost wholly laid aside. 
Of course the preaching was very poor, as is manifest 
from the postills of those times The clergy preached 
from the lectures in the schools, and therefore explained 
and proved the doctrines of faith artificially, which the 
people could not understand ; or they ornamented their 
sermons with quotations from the fathers and from the 
heathen philosophers. They confuted errors and here- 
sies, the very names of which frequently were unknown 
to their hearers ; but they said little or nothing that 
was calculated to amend the hearts of their audience ; 
and they could say the less on such subjects, as they 
themselves often possessed unsanctified minds or hearts 
in which pride, contentiousness, obstinacy, and a per- 
secuting spirit predominated. Other clergymen who 
were competent to instruct the people in true godliness, 
had not power to correct the disorders which had 
broken in, because the bad habits had become too 
deeply rooted and the evil too inveterate. - Hence there 
were in our church various devout and upright persons, 
who sighed over this state of the church, and who 
- wished to see godliness more cultivated, and the mode 
of teaching both in the schools and from the pulpit 
reformed. Among these persons, the first and most 
famous was Spener. He must be ranked among the 
most learned and the most devout ministers of our 
church; and together with most of the branches of 
theological science, he was well versed in history and 
the auxiliary sciences, and had successively as a preacher 
at Strasburg, an elder at Frankfort, and first court 
preacher at Dresden, obtained in all these offices the 
reputation of a discreet, modest, and peaceable theolo- 
gian. At Dresden he fell under the displeasure of the 
electoral prince, John George IV. who was much 
addicted to drunkenness, and to whom Spener, who 
was his confessor, as he was going to confession ad- 
dressed a very respectful letter, containing an earnest 
dissuasive from this bad habit. Spener next went to 
Berlin, and his migrations spread wider the Pietistic 
controversy. If any things are censurable in Spener, 
they are principally two things First, he was not 
much of a philosopher, at least theoretically; and it is 
not much to be wondered at that he should have little 
relish for the dry philosophy of those times. Besides, 
if he had possessed a taste for it, he would not have 
accomplished what he did accomplish. Still this defi- 
ciency led him sometimes to reason inconclusively, and 
also not to see clearly the consequences of his proposi- 
tions. Secondly, he was by nature too compliant and 
yielding. He could not say a hard thing to any man ; 
and when he saw in a person any marks of piety, he at 
once recognised him as a brother, although he might 
hold erroneous doctrines. And this caused him much 
trouble, and led him to be often deceived by hypocrites 


27. These first commotions would un. 
doubtedly have gradually subsided, if still 
more violent ones bad not supervened in 1689 
at Leipsie. Certain pious and learned men, 
especially Augustus Hermann Francke, 


This was manifestly a consequence of his good-natured 
character, which judged other men by himself; yet in 
some measure it obscured the greatness of his talents. 
Still, this weakness will hinder no impartial man from 
acknowledging that Spener was really a great man, to 
whom we stand indebted for the improvement of our 
mode of preaching, for more freedom in the manner of 
handling theological subjects, for the introduction of 
toleration towards other religious sects, and towards 
individuals who deviate from the common creed, and 
for the advancement of true godliness in our church. 
This last object he endeavoured to effect especially by 
his Colleges of Piety, which he set up by the advice of 
some friends at Frankfort in 1C70, first in his own 
house and afterwards also in the church ; partly to 
produce more cordial friendship among those who were 
seeking to edify their souls, and partly to render the 
public preaching of God’s word more profitable, by 
explaining the sermons delivered, by catechising, by 
lectures on the Holy Scriptures, with prayer and sing- 
ing. The appellation, Colleges of Piety, was derived 
from Holland, where there is a party who, from their 
meetings for worship which they call Collegia, are 
denominated Collegiants. (See below, efiap. vii. sec. 
1 .) From them the name was derived, though Spener's 
meetings had no resemblance to the institutions of the 
Dutch Collegiants. To the establishment of the meet- 
ings, must be added a circumstance which caused 
Spener much trouble. When Arndt’s Postills were 
to he republished in 1G75, Spener composed a long pre- 
face to them; in which, together with his favourite 
doctrines of better times to come, the previous general 
conversion of the Jews, and the great downfall of 
popery, he also described the defects in our own church 
and proposed some means for their remedy. Among 
these were, an improved mode of teaching m the higher 
schools, the better instruction of youth, the dispensing 
with metaphysics, and a zealous application to biblical 
interpretation and practical theology. This preface 
was afterwards printed separately in 1678, and entitled 
Pia Desiderta. [The whole title of the book winch 
was written in German was, Pia Desiderta , or Earnest 
Desires for the Godly Improvement of the True Evange- 
lical Church , with some Christian Pioposals for that 
Object. — Mur.} It was well received by the majority, 
and was praised even by some who afterwards became 
its enemies. But after a while propositions were drawn 
from it which were charged upon him as errors. The 
first attack was made by Dilfeld, a deacon at Nordhau- 
sen, who assailed the position that a true theologian 
must be a regenerate man. Greater disturbances arose 
from the meetings. Many imitated them, but they did 
not possess Spener's prudence. In some there was no 
preacher to regulate the meeting, and there, all sorts of 
irregularity took place. In others, every one was 
allowed to speak; and of course speeches wore often 
made which contravened the standard evangelical doc- 
trines, and ran into enthusiasm ; and now visionaries 
and enthusiasts actually connected themselves with the 
followers of Spener. In small villages they went on 
tolerably well ; but in larger places, as Hamburg for ex- 
ample, there were frequent commotions. And there in 
particular, John Fred. Mayer, a Hamburg doctor, dis- 
tinguished himself in a very offensive manner, by his 
carnal zeal against Spener’s brother-in-law, John Henry 
Horbius. See Kohler’s Hist . Mimzbelustigungen , vol. 
xvii. p. 363, &c. At Erfurth, Dantzic, Wolfenbiittel, 
Gotha, and even at Halle in Saxony, there were great 
commotions, which the magistrates had to still, Spener 
himself, when he saw the disorders which arose from 
these meetings, suppressed those he had setup. Others 
followed his example. But in many places the people 
would not give them up, while yet they did not exer- 
cise sufficient prudence. The people frequently began 
to forsake the public worship and to run only to the 
meetings; and the blame was cast upon Spener who 
was entirely innocent in this matter, and who bv hi 
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John Casper .Schade, and Paul Antony, 28. Prom Leipsic this controversy spread 
who were disciples and friends of Spener, with incredible rapidity throughout Lu- 

then sustaining the office of first preacher — ° 

at the Sa.xon court, and who were teachers how t0 discharge profltilbIy tba dutiea of preachers . 
Ot philosophy, supposed that candidates tor Some of these went to Leipsic to teach theology there, 

the sacred office mio*ht be and ou<*ht to be in acc ° rdance s P ener ’ s directions. Among these 
i, , , • j c x-l • i ° , ,i were Augustus Hermann Francke, and Paul Antony, 

better trained tor their employment than both professors afterwards at Halle, John Casper Schade, 
the practice of the universities allowed, afterwards a famous preacher at Berlin, and Hermann 
find tWAfn™ thrnr van der Hart, afterwards professor at Helmstadt These 

ana tnereiore they undertook to expound commenced the Biblical Lectures. In these lectures 
j m the vernacular language certain books of there was something new, for they were given in German, 
the Holv BihlA in <?nnh of fh A Luther's translation was here and there amended, and 

me noij -oioie, m such a manner as at ; the the explanation of the HoIy scriptures was followed 

l Same time to infuse a spirit of solid piety by religious exhortations. Concerning these Biblical 
into the minds of their hearers. This new Lectures, especially as the religious lectures of some of 

■, ,i the prolessors were now more thinly attended, all sorts 

and Singular course allured great numbers of rumours soon spread abroad, some of which were 
to their lectures, many of whom exhibited Soundless and others perhaps had some foundation, 
the benefits they derived from these exer- 

Cises, m lives and conduct very remote from on e present was allowed to teach and to explain the 

the vicious habits of that ao-A WIipHipt Scriptures. Those who attended these lectures changed 

tuc vioxuus nauits 01 inat age. Whether their manners and their dress, refrained from the cus- 

tms nrst fervour Ot both the teachers and tomary amusements, and obtained the name of Pietists, 
the learners, laudable and excellent in itself, : t0 whlch a i ev f re funeral discourse of Carpzov at the 

_ ao i. , , ., . interment of a hearer of Francke, and the funeral Ode 

Was alwa} S kept within due bounds, it IS of Lie. Feller on the same occasion wherein the import 
not easy for any one to sav ; but this is cer- of the word and the characteristics of a Pietist were 

tain that man v anf] tW akn nidn nfnwot explained, are supposed principally to have contri- 
tain, that many, ana mese mso men Ot great buted). In the year 1689, the court of Dresden ap- 

authonty, maintain that it was not; and pointed a commission to investigate this affair ; but 
! public fame reports that some things were Jf 10 Reused- masters (especially Francke) obtained 
f „ -i , rt 1 , j.!- 0 ! the iamous Christian Thomasius for their counsellor, 

brought forward and transacted in those who defended them in a published judicial argument, 
Biblical Colleges, as they were called, which and showed palpably the nullity of the criminal process 
were in themselves, indeed easy to be ex- $%£££& 


cused and borne with, if referred to 


lectures were prohibited. But the thing ran like light- 


dcratp and pun did indrrpc vp(- not q little mn S *' rora Leipsic through the whole church. All 
aerate ana canuia judges, yet not a little who loved holmess mmt have als0 such collegia [or 

opposed to Common usage and ordinary Lectures; for the Germans use the word Collegia in 
prudence. When great discussion arose Latin and Collegien in German, both for the lectures 

^ , . . . . ot professors in a university and for associate bodies of 

and tne matter was brought to a judicial learned men, so that Collegia Biblica may here be best 
investigation, the learned men above named translated Biblical Lectures.— Mur.] Thus the learned 

were nronounced innoeent nr nnf onilfv nf and the unlearned held meetings, which were called 
were pronouncea innocent or not guilty Of seasons for prayer and for devotion. Into these meet- 

tne errors alleged against them ; yet they ings, fantastical persons and enthusiasts insinuated 
were ordered "to desist from the labours themselves and talked of the millennial kingdom and 
, ,, , t , the downfall of Babylon, railed against the clergy, and 

WniCn they had commenced. in these brought forward prophecies, dreams, and visions. Hence 
Commotions the invidious name of Pietists there arose in almost all places Pietistic commotions, 
was first heard of, or at least first publicly £“ ch oS 

used. It was first imposed by some lio*ht— from Dresden to Berlin; and Thomasius, of whom 

minded ner<srm<; nn *Wa who ntfAnrW tLon the Leipsic divines complained as being a heretic and 
mmueu persons on tnose wno attended these a teacher of error, was obliged to flee to Halle. He it 

JtSlDllcal Colleges, and whose lives accorded was who projected the establishment of the university 
with the precepts there inculcated : after- of Haile, and Spener supported him. The university 
; 4 . 1 „ r , , , , „ ,, ’ , was established, and the very masters who had held the 

Wards It was extended to all those who biblical lectures at Leiusic were in cart aimointed the 


; 4 . 1 „ r . j j j. i, ’ , was established, and the very masters who had held the 

Wards It was extended to all those who biblical lectures at Leipsic were in part appointed the 
were supposed either to profess too rigid professors of theology in this new university. These 
cmrl onofowo Tvt-Ir, commenced reading according to Spener’s views, and 
and austere principles Of morals, or neglect- abolished the old scholastic method of teaching. They 
mg doctrinal truth to refer all religion to spoke disparagingly of philosophy, and said that pole- 

mere nietv But it i <3 nnt to Ha +Tia fnr mics made the people too disputatious, that the greatest 
mere piety. J3ut as it is apt to oe the for- heretic was the old Adara? and that he esp eciaUy must 

tune Ot names which designate particular be combated. In place of polemic theology, they recom- 
sects, this name was not unfrequentlv ap- mended mystic; and nearly all the mystical writings 

„i* j * /» mv tj • . ,i J . J ■, x , of the French and Italians were translated and printed 

plied m familiar discourse to the very best at the Orphan House in Halle. Persons who on account 
of men, to those who were as careful to of their peculiar opinions were not tolerated in other 

advaupA fWfrirtfil truth ni^tv • n-nrl nn places, were received and provided for at Halle. While 
aa vance aoctrmai trutn as piety , ana on thPse thmgs were going forward, the divines of Wit- 

! the Other hand, It was very often applied to temberg, (for we pass over the attack of the Leipsic 
{those who might more correctly be deno- divines), in the year 1695 brought a formal accusation 
• . * j? j v • j against Spener as a teacher of error, and against this 

mmated the flagitious, the delirious, and attack Spener defended himself energetically. It is 
fanatical. 1 certain that the court of Dresden, in whose eye the 

university of Halle was a thorn, looked upon this 
* attack with pleasure. From this time onward, our 

l When Spener was called from Frankfort to Dres- divines were divided into the Orthodox and the Spe- 
den, h8 had constantly with him a number of theologi- nerian. The theologians of Halle joined the party of 
cal students, some of whom lodged in his house and their teachers, and thence arose a disquietude which 
others boarded at his tabic, and whom he instructed scarcely has a parallel. — Schl. 
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theran Germany, nay, through our whole 
church. For from this time onward, every- 
where in cities, villages, and hamlets, people 
suddenly started up of all orders and classes, 
learned and illiterate, males and females, 
who pretended to be called by some divine 
impulse to eradicate wickedness, to encou- 
rage and to propagate neglected piety, to 
regulate and govern the church of Christ 
more wisely ; and who showed partly by oral 
declarations, partly by their writings, and 
partly by their institutions, what should be 
done in order to effect these great objects. 
Nearly all who were animated with this 
zeal agreed that there was no more power- 
ful and salutary means for imbuing the 
people with a thorough knowledge of divine 
things and with the love of holiness, than 
those private discussions and meetings which 
they understood were first instituted by 
Spener and were afterwards held at Leip- 
sic. Meetings therefore of this kind but 
of a different character, some better and 
others worse regulated, were opened in 
numerous places. These unusual and unex- 
pected movements gave the more trouble and 
perplexity to those who had the oversight 
of the church and the state ; because those 
upright and well-meaning persons concerned 
in these meetings were joined by many un- 
steady and rash individuals, who proclaimed 
the impending downfall of Babel (so they 
chose to call the Lutheran church), alarmed 
and agitated the populace by fictitious 
visions and divine impulses, arrogated to 
themselves the authority of prophets of God, 
and not only obscured religious subj ects by 
a gloomy jargon of I know not whose 
coinage, but also recalled upon the stage 
opinions long since condemned; asserted 
that the reign of a thousand years, men- 
tioned by St. John, was at hand; and in 
short plotted the overthrow of our best 
institutions, and demanded that the privi- 
lege of teaching should be granted indiscri- 
minately to all. Hence the Lutheran church 
was miserably rent into parties, to the joy 
of the papists; the most violent contests 
everywhere arose; those who disagreed 
more perhaps in terms and in external 
| and indifferent things than on doctrines of 
high moment, were arrayed against each 
other; and finally, in most provinces severe 
laws were enacted against those denomi- 
nated Pietists. 9 


1 For the illustration of these facts, in place of all 
others maybe consulted Walch, Introduction to the Con- 
troversies in theLutheran Church [in German], vols. ii. 
and iii. He concisely states the various acts of this tra- 
gedy, enumerates the principal disputes subjoining his 
own opinion, and everywhere mentions the authorities. 
A full and complete history hardly any one man could 
compose, the transactions were so numerous and 


29. These restorers of piety were of two 
classes. Some proposed to advance the 
cause, and yet leave in full force both the 
creed of the church as contained in our 
public formulas, and also its discipline and 
form of government. But others judged 
that holiness could not possibly flourish 
among us, unless both the received doctrines 
were modified and the whole internal orga- 
nization and the customs of our church 
were changed. Philip James Spener who 
removed from Dresden to Berlin in 1691, 
is justly considered as standing at the head 
of the former class. With him agreed 
especially the theologians of the new* uni- 
versity at Halle, among whom were Augus- 
tus Hermann Francke and Paul Antony, 
who had previously fallen under suspicion 
at Leipsic. The object of this class no one 
much censured, nor could any one censure 
it unless he wished to appear a bad man ; 
yet many persons, and especially the theo- 
logical faculty at Wittemberg, were of 
opinion that in the prosecution of this ob- 
ject some principles were adopted and plans 
formed, which were injurious to the truth 
and adverse to the interests of the church. 
And this belief led them publicly to accuse 
of many false and dangerous opinions, first, 
Spener in the year 1695, and afterwards 
his associates and friends who defended the 
reputation of this great man. The vestiges 
of these contests are still so recent that 
whoever is disposed may easily learn with 
what degree of good faith, modesty, and 
equity they were conducted on both sides. 

30. The subject matter of these contro- 
versies was manifold, and therefore it cannot 
be reduced to one grand point or be com- 
prehended under one term. Yet if we 
consider the aims of those from whom they 
originated, the principal questions may be 
brought under certain heads. Those who 
laboured to advance the cause of piety, in 
the first place were of opinion, that the most 
strenuous opposers of their object were the 
very persons whose office it was to promote 
piety, namely, the teachers and ministers 
of the church. Hence they would com- 
mence with them, and would make it their 
especial care that none might become pas- 
tors of Christian congregations who were 

various. It is therefore to be wished that some wise 
considerate, and impartial persons, well acquainted 
with human nature and civil affairs and well provided 
with the necessary documents, would undertake the 
composition of such a history. If certain persons were 
to collect from the public records and from various 
private papers the transactions in particular districts, 
and then deliver all these over to an individual who 
should arrange, combine, and impart strength to the 
whole, the business would thus perhaps be accom- 
plished in the best manner it can be. Such a history 
written with moderation and discretion, would be ex- 
ceedingly useful in very many ways. 


i 
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1 not properly educated and also sanctified 
or full of divine love. For this purpose, 

1 1. They recommended the reformation 
; of the theological schools. They would 
have the technical theology of the age, 
which embraced certain precise and minute 
questions and was wrapped up in unusual 
phraseology, to be laid aside; the contro- 
versies with other sects to be indeed not 
wholly neglected, yet less attended to ; and 
the combination and intermixture of philo- 
sophy and^ human wisdom with the truths 
of revelation to be wholly abolished. On 
the other hand, they thought that the young 
men designed for the ministry should be 
led to read and meditate upon the Holy 
Scriptures ; that a simple knowledge of the 
Christian religion, derived principally from 
the sacred volume, should be instilled into 
them; and that their whole education 
should be directed more to practical utility 
and the edification of Christians, and not so 
much fdr display and personal glory. As 
some of them perhaps disputed on these 
subjects without sufficient precision and 
prudence, a suspicion arose with many that 
these patrons of piety despised philosophy 
and the other branches of learning altoge- 
ther, that they rejected all solid knowledge 
in theology, that they disapproved of zeal 
in the defence of the truth against its cor- 
rupters, and that they made theological 
learning to consist in a crude and vague 
power of declaiming about morals and prac- 
tical duties. And hence arose the contests 
^respecting the value of philosophy and 
human science in religion, the dignity and 
utility of what is called systematic theology, 
the necessity of controversial theology, the 
value of mystical theology, the best method 
of instructingthe people, and other similar 
questions. 11. They taught that equal 
solicitude should be shown that the future 
teachers in the churches might consecrate 
their hearts to God and be living examples 
of piety, as that they might carry away 
from the universities minds well fraught 
with useful knowledge. From this opinion, 
to which all good men readily assented, 
originated not only certain regulations 
suited to restrain the passions of studious 
youth and to awaken in them holy emotions 
and resolutions, but likewise that doctrine 
which produced so much controversy, — 
namely, that no one can teach others to be 
pious or guide them to salvation, unless he 
is himself pious and a friend to God. Many 
supposed that this doctrine both derogated 
from the efficacy of God’s Word, which 
cannot be frustrated by the imperfections 
of its ministers, and also led to the long- 
exploded errors of the Donatists, especially 

as it was not stated with equal caution and 
prudence by all. And here commenced 
those long and difficult controversies which 

are not yet terminated, such as Whether 

the knowledge of religion which a wicked 
man may acquire, can be called theology? 
Whether a vicious man can have a true 
knowledge of religion? How far may the 
ministrations of an irreligious minister be 
efficacious and salutary? Whether illumi- 
nation is ever given to a bad man whose 
heart is averse from God? and the like. 

31. These restorers of fallen piety, to 
render the people more obedient to their 
pious and properly educated teachers and 
more resolute in opposing their own innate 
depravity, deemed it necessary I. To sup- 
press certain common expressions in the 
public instruction which the depravity of 
men leads them not unfrequently to con- 
strue in a way to favour wickedness. Such 
were the following — that no person can attain 
in the present life that perfection which the 
law of God demands, that good works are 
not necessary to salvation, that in the act 
of justification faith only is concerned and 
not also good works. But very many were 
afraid, if these barriers were removed, the 
truth would be corrupted or at least would 
be exposed naked and defenceless to its 
enemies. II. That stricter rules of conduct 
than are generally observed should be in- 
culcated ; and that many things which foster 
the internal diseases of the mind, such as 
dancing, pantomimes, jocular discourse, 
plays, dramatic exhibitions, the reading of 
ludicrous books, and certain kinds of amuse- 
ments, should be removed from the class ot 
indifferent things which are either good or 
bad according to the spirit and temper of 
those who engage in them, and should be 
classed among sinful and unlawful things. 
But many thought this morality too rigo- 
rous. Hence that old controversy of the 
schools was revived, whether there are 
certain actions which are neither good 
nor evil but indifferent, or whether every- 
thing men do is either sinful or holy. And 
on each of the amusements enumerated 
there were frequent and very warm debates, 
which were not always conducted with pre- 
cision, temperance, and gravity. III. That 
in addition to the public assemblies for reli- 
gious worship, there should be frequent 
private meetings for prayer and other reli- 
gious exercises. But very many judged 
and experience confirmed the opinion, that 
these Colleges of Piety, as they were called, 
were attended with more danger than 
profit. The minor contests respecting cer- 
tain terms or plans and which did not 
originate from these sources, need pot be 
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mentioned. 1 But it is important to add 
that the indulgence of those who were so 
earnest to promote piety towards certain 
persons who were not perhaps bad men, but 
who either had feeble and uncultivated in- 
tellects or were chargeable with no slight 
errors, exceedingly displeased many of the 
opposite party, and afforded them no little 
ground for suspicion that they set a lower 
value upon truth and the theology contained 
in the symbolical books than upon practical 
holiness. But among so great a multitude 
of combatants, and these too men of various 
classes and tempers, it is not strange that 
there should have been many indiscreet 
persons, some over zealous and others 
leaning towards the opposite faults to those 
which they wished to avoid. 

32. The other class of Pietists, or those 
who laboured to promote piety in a way 
which would lead to a change in the esta- 
blished doctrines of the Lutheran commu- 
nity, and to a modification of the whole 
form and constitution of the church, were 
men of various characters. Some of them 
destitute of a sound understanding, were 
not so much errorists as men whose reason 
and judgment were impaired ; others modi- 
fied the fictions which they either derived 
from the works of others or invented them- 
selves, with some portion of sound doctrine. 
We shall mention only some of the better 
sort of them, and those who acquired a high 
reputation. Godfrey Arnold of Anneberg 
in Saxony, a man of much reading, of a 
good understanding, and of natural elo- 
quence, disturbed the close of the century 
by various writings, hut especially by his 
history of the church and of heresies, which 
certainly without just grounds he entitled 
an impartial history. 2 By nature melan- 
choly, gloomy, and austere, he applied 
himself to the reading of the works of the 
Mystics whom he greatly resembled, till his 
mind was so wrought up that he regarded 
them as the wisest men in the world, made 
all religion to consist in certain indescriba- 
ble internal sensations and emotions, had 
little regard for doctrinal theology, and 
expended all the powers of his genius in 
collecting and exaggerating the faults of 
our own and former times. If, as all admit, 

1 All these controversies were first collected and 
arranged, though unduly multiplied, by Schelwig, in his 

Synopsis Controoersiarum sub Pietatis Prcetextu moia- 
rum, first published, Dantzic, 1701, 8vo. But they may 
be better learned, together with the arguments of both 
parties, from Lange’s Antibarbarus , and from his Ger- 
man work, entitled The Middle Way ( Die Mittelstrasse ), 
and also from Loscher’s Timotheus Veterinus which is 
extant in two volumes. 

* Arnold’s Unpartheyische Kirchen~und Ketsserhis - 
tone, first published, 1609 and 1700, in 2 vols. fol. and 
then more full and complete at Schaflhausen, 1740, in 
three very thick vols. fol — itfnr. 
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it is the first excellence of a historian to 
afford no ground for a suspicion of either 
partiality or enmity, no man was ever more I 
unfit to be a historian than Godfrey Ar- 
nold. The man must be unable to see or 
feel at all, who can read his history and yet 
say that he does not see and feel that it is 
throughout dictated by passion and strong 
hatred of the received doctrines and insti- 
tutions [of our church]. Arnold in his 
history assumes it as an undeniable fact, 
that all the evils which have crept into the 
Christian church since the times of the 
apostles have originated from the ministers 
and rulers of the church, who were wicked 
and ungodly men. On this assumption he 
supposes that all who made opposition to 
the priests and ministers of religion and 
who suffered persecution from them, were 
pious and holy men; and on the other 
hand, that those who pleased the clergy were 
eccentric and adverse to true piety\ Hence 
he defends nearly all the heretics, even 
those whose doctrines he had not examined | 
and did not well understand ; and this has 
caused his book to give the highest offence. 
But the longer he lived, the more he saw 
the errors into which he had been betrayed 
by his natural temperament and by bad 
examples ; and, as respectable persons 
affirm, he at last became more friendly to 
the truth and to moderation. 3 


3 See Coffer's Life of Arnold. Nouveau Dictionnaire 
Hist or. Ci it. tome i. p. 485, &c. [Mosheim does not 
appear to me to do justice to Arnold as a historian. At 
least, I have not discovered m Ins history that malignity 
and disregard for truth which Mosheim thinks every 
man who has eyes must see. Arnold was born at 
Anneberg in 1665. After passing his childhood at 
school in his native place, he spent three years in the 
gymnasium at Gera; and then in 1685 entered the 
University of Witternberg, where the next year he took 
his master’s degree. Inclined to a retired and noiseless 
life, he removed to Dresden in 1686, where he became a 
private tutor and was intimate with Spener. In 1693 
he removed to Quedlinburg, and there acted as a pri- 
vate tutor m a family four years, declining repeated 
offers of a parish. In 1697, he was appointed professor 
of history at Giessen, but relinquished the office after 
two years, “because,” he said, “no man can serve two 
masters and professors at that day were required to 
teach in a manner which did not suit his taste. He 
returned to Quedlinburg in 1698, where he was much 
admired and followed by the Pietists. In the year 1700, 
Sophia Charlotte, duchess of Isenach, by recommenda- 
tion of professor Franeke, made him her court preacher. 
But opposition from the orthodox obliged him to quit 
the place in 1705, and he was made pastor and inspector 
of Werben. Two years after, the king of Prussia made 
him pastor and inspector at Perleberg, where he died in 
1713, aged 48. He was of a melancholy temperament, 
drank deeply into the views of the Mystics and the 
Pietists, and conceived high disgust with the reigning 
theology around him. But he appears to have been a 
perfectly ingenuous and upright man. As a historian 
he doubtless had strong prejudices which often warped 
his judgment. But he appears to me very far from 
being a passionate writer, or from attempting designedly 
to discolour or misrepresent facts. See the character 
of him drawn by Waleh in his elaborate Preface to Von 
Emem’s translation of Mosheim, vol. L p. 88-101 — 
d/wr.JSee also the character recently drawn of him and 
his work, by Dowling in his Introduction to the Study oj 
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33. A much worse man than Arnold was 
John Conrad Dippel, a Hessian, who assumed 
the fictitious name of Christian Democritus, 
and who disquieted the minds of the weak, 
and excited no inconsiderable commotions 
in the latter part of this century. This man, 
in my view arrogant, vainglorious, and 
formed by nature to be a caviller and a 
buffoon, did not so much bring forward a 
new form of religion as labour to overthrow 
all those which he found established. For 
during his whole life on nothing was he 
more intent than on running down every 
religious community, and especially that of 
the Lutherans in which he was born, with 
his sarcastic witticisms, and rendering what- 
ever had long been viewed with reverence 
as ridiculous as possible by his malignant 
and low scurrility. If he had any clear 
conceptions, which I very much doubt, for 
invention and imagination were by far his 
most prominent characteristics — if, I say, 
he had irr his own mind any clear and dis- 
tinct conceptions which he thought were 
true, he certainly was incompetent to unfold 
them clearly or to express them in words ; 
for it is only by divination that a man can 
draw from his various writings any cohe- 
rent and uniform system of doctrine. In- 
deed it would seem as if the fire of his 
laboratory, over which he spent so much 
time, had produced a fever in his brain. 
The writings which he composed in a crude, 
oitter, and sarcastic style, should they be 
handed down to posterity, will cause people 
to wonder that so many of their fathers 
could admit for their religious teacher and 
guide, one who so audaciously violated every 
principle of good sense and piety. 1 

34. Of a totally different character was 
John William Petersen, superintendent at 
Luneburg, a man of a mild and quiet tem- 
per but of a feeble mind, and from the 
luxuriance of his imagination very liable to 
deceive both himself and others. In the 
first place, he contended in the year 1691 
that a noble young lady, [Rosamond Julia- 
na of Asseburg, whose disordered brain 
made her the subject of a sort of visions, 
actually saw God and reported commands 

Eccles. Hist . p. 171, &c. 'which, agrees with that given 
by Mosheim.— JfJ. 

* All his works were printed in 5 vols. 4to, in the year 
1747, but without naming the place of publication. For 
he was respected by many after his death, and regarded 
as a great teacher of true wisdom. None more readily 
find readers and patrons than those who abuse every- 
body else and immoderately extol themselves. Dippel 
i also acquired numerous friends by his attention to 
| chemistry, in which he is said to have been well versed, 
and by his medical knowledge. For as all men are 
fond of riches aud long life, they readily set a high 
value on those who professedly show them a sure path 
to opulence and old age. The death of Dippel is related 
by numerous writers. 


which she received from him; aM* about 
the same time he publicly defenfe& ^the 
obsolete doctrine of Christ's future reignj&f L 
a thousand years on the earth, for that 5 ' 
oracle had confirmed this, among other 
things, by her authority. This first error, 
as is usual with those who have no control 
over their own minds, afterwards produced 
others. For he with his wife, Joanna 
Eieanora of Merlau who also professed to 
have very great spiritual knowledge, pre- 
dicted a complete future restoration of all 
things, or the liberation of both wicked men 
and devils from hell, and their deliverance 
from all sin and from its punishment; 
and he assigned to Christ a twofold hu- 
man nature, the one celestial and assumed 
before this world was created, and the other 
derived from his mother since the com- 
mencement of time. I pass over other 
opinions of this pair, equally groundless and 
very wide of the common belief. Many 
persons gave assent to these opinions, espe- 
cially among the laity ; but Petersen was 
also opposed by great numbers, to whom he 
replied very fully as he had a fruitful 
genius and abundance of leisure. Being 
removed from his office in the year 1692, 
he quietly passed the remainder of his life 
on nis estate near Magdeburg, amusing 
himself with writing letters and books. 2 

* Petersen gave a history of his own life in German, 
first published in 1717, 8vo, to which his wife added her 
life in 1718. Those who wish to investigate the spirit, 
habits, and character of this well-matched pair, will 
find matter enough for their purpose in these autobio- 
graphies. Concerning his movements at Luneburg, see 
the documents in the Unschuldige Nachrichten, a.d. 
1748, p. 974, a.d. 1749, p. 30, 200. and in many other 
places. Add Moller’s Cimbria, Literata., tom. ii. p. 639, 

& c. [This pious and amiable enthusiast was born at 
Osnabruck in 1649. Nature formed him, for a poet, as 
appears from his Urania on the mighty works of God, 
which Leibnitz published with his own amendments. 
He was made professor of poetry at Rostock in 1677. 
Afterwards he was superintendent at Lubec, then court 
preacher at Lutin, and in 1 688 superintendent at Lune- 
burg. He early gave way to a belief in visions and 
special revelations, which led him to maintain a 
literal reign of Christ on the earth during the millen- 
nium, and to believe m a final restoration of all things. 
Becoming more and more confirmed in these senti- 
ments, he openly avowed them, both orally and in 
printed works. In 1692 he was cited before the consis- 
tory at Zelle; and as he could not conscientiously 
refrain from teaching doctrines which he supposed im- 
mediately revealed to himself and wife and lady Juliana, 
he was deprived of his office ; and purchasing an estate 
not far from Magdeburg he there led a retired and reli- 
gious life, chiefly occupied in defending his principles 
and in labouring to promote practical piety, till his 
death in 1727. He was undoubtedly a considerable 
scholar, and a ve*y sincere and pious man. But his 
poetic imagination and his belief in dreams and visions 
led him to embrace very singular opinions. He sup- 
posed that prior to the millennium the gospel would be 
preached over all the world, and that all nations would 
be converted. The Jews, after becoming Christians, 
would be restored to their own land. Then the first 
resurrection, that of the ancient saints and martyrs, 
would take place ; Christ would appear in the clouds of 
heaven, and living saints would be caught up to meet 
the Lord in the air and be changed. Thenceforth 
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35. I k$ow not whether I ought to asso- 
ciate with these,- John Caspar Schade and 
John George Boesius, good men and earnest 
to promote the salvation of others, but 
ignorant of the way to effect it. The for- 
mer was a minister at Berlin, and among 
the other crude and ill-digested doctrines 
which he advanced, in 1697 he most strenu- 
ously opposed the confession of sins to 
priests which is practised among the Lu- 
therans. His zeal on this subject produced 
considerable commotion both in the church 
and the state. The latter was a preacher 
at Sorau [in lower Lusatia]* and in order 
more effectually to overcome the heedless- 
ness and security of men, he denied that God 
continues to be propitious to those sinners 
whose obstinacy he eternally foresaw would 
be incurable to the end of their lives ; or, 
what is the same thing, that beyond a cer- 
tain limited time fixed from eternity, he 
would afford them the grace necessary for 
the attainment of salvation. This opinion 
was thought by not a few divines to be 
injurious to the divine mercy which is ! 
boundless, and it was therefore combated 
in many publications. Yet it found a 
learned vindicator in Adam Rechenberg, a 
divine of Leipsic, not to mention others of 
less note. 1 

36. Among the minor controversies in 
the Lutheran church, I shall assign the first 
place to that which existed between the 
divines of Tubingen and those of Giessen 
from the year 1616 onward. The grand 
point in debate related to the true nature 
and circumstances of that state of Christ, 
which theologians usually call his state of 
humiliation. The parties agreed that the 
man Christ Jesus really possessed divine 
properties and perfections by virtue of the 
hypostatic union, even while he seemed 

Christ would reign a thousand years on the earth over 
a twofold church — the celestial, composed of the risen 
saints and those changed at his coming, and the ter- 
restrial, embracing all other Christians. Religion would 
prevail very generally, but not universally. At the end 
of the thousand years Satan would be let loose, there 
would be a great apostacy, Christ would come forth 
and destroy the wicked, a new heaven and a new earth 
would appear, and gradually all things would be re- 
stored to order, and holiness, and happiness. Though 
Petersen was first led into these doctrines by supposed 
revelations, and appears always to have founded his 
own belief chiefly on such grounds, yet he believed that 
the Scriptures rightly interpreted— that is, mystically 
explained— were full of these doctrines. And hence, in 
order to convince others, he argued much from the 
Bible, particularly from the Apocalypse, and also from 
the ancient Chiliasts, especially Origen. His writings 
were voluminous, consisting of mystic interpretations 
of Scripture, defence of his peculiar sentiments, many 
letters, and a .history of his own life. See Schroeckh, 
KirchengescJu sett der Reformation, vol. viii. p. 302, &c,; 
Unpartheyische Kirchenhistone , Jena, 1730, vol. ii. p. 
811, Sic,— Mur, ' 

i Those who wish to understand these controversies 
may consult Walch’s introduction to the Controversies 
tn the Lutheran Church, written in German. 


divested of all glory and majesty and ap^r 
peared to be a vile servant and malefactor. 
But they disputed whether he actually 
divested himself of the use of those perfec- 
tions while executing the office of high 
priest, or whether he only concealed bis use 
of them from the view of men. The divines 
of Tubingen accounted the latter supposi- 
tion to be the fact, while those of Giessen 
regarded the former as more probable. To 
this first and great question others were 
added, which, if I am correct, were rather 
curious than necessary, respecting the mode 
in which God is present throughout the 
created universe, the origin and ground of 
this presence, the true cause of the omni- 
presence of Christ’s body, and some others. 
On the side of the Tubingen divines there 
appeared and took part, Lucas Osiander, 
Melchior Nicolai, and Theodore Thummius ; 
and on the side of the divines of Giessen, 
Balthazar Menzer and Justus Feuerborn ; 
all of whom contended ardently- and inge- 
niously, and I wish I could add, always with 
dignity and moderation. But those times 
permitted and sanctioned many things which 
subsequent times have justly required to be 
amended. The Saxon theologians in the 
year 1624, by order of their sovereign, 
assumed the office of arbiters of the contro- 
versy; and this office they so executed as 
not to approve entirely the sentiments of 
either party, yet they intimated that the 
views of the Giessen divines were nearer 
the truth than those of the other party. 2 
The Tubingen divines refused to admit their 
interference, and perhaps the divines of 
Giessen would in time have done the same. 
But the public calamities of Germany put 
an end to the contest-. It was therefore 
never settled, but each party retained its 
own views. 

37. Not long after the rise of this con- 
test, in the year 1621 Herman Rathmaim, 
a pious and not unlearned minister of the 


8 Jager’s Historia Ecclesiast. et Potit * Scecul. xvii. 
decenn. ixi. p. 329, &c.; Weismann’s Historia Eccles, 
Scecul. xvii. p. 1 178 ; Walch’s introduction to the Coro 
trovenies, &c. [in German], part i. chap. iv. p. 206, to 
say nothing of Carolus, Arnold, and a hundred others. 
[These controversies were natural results of Luther’s 
untenable doctrine of consubstantiation, which sup- 
posed Christ’s body and blood to be always truly present 
with the bread and wine of the eucharist. For on that 
supposition, Christ’s body must often be present in a 
great number of places at the same time, or have a kind 
of ubiquity. To render this at all plausible, resort was 
had to the hypostatic union and to a supposed transfer 
of divine attributes from the superior nature of Christ 
to the inferior. Thus the attributes of matter and of 
mind were confounded, and a local or material presence 
was ascribed to the divine nature. From such absurd 
doctrines, stiffly maintained by acute and ingenious 
men, it was unavoidable that they should feel the diffi- 
culties besetting them on every side, and therefore 
should start various theories with the vain hope of ex* 
tricatmg themselves from embarrassment.— Mur. 
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gospel at Dantzic, a great friend and a 
public recommender of John Arndt’s work 
on True Christianity, was thought by John 
Corvinus his colleague, and by many others, 
to derogate from the authority and effi- 
cacy of the Holy Scriptures. If we may 
believe his opponents, he published in the 
year 1621 in a German work on Christ’s 
gracious kingdom, the following sentiment : 
That the written word of God does not 
possess inherent power and efficacy to en- 
lighten and regenerate the hearts of men 
and to convert them to God ; that this ex- 
ternal word merely points out the way to 
salvation, but does not draw men into it ; 
that God himself by another and an inter- 
nal word, so changes the disposition of 
men that they are enabled to please him. 
This opinion, Corvinus and his associates 
contended, was the same which Schwenk- 
feld formerly held and which the Mystics 
professed. But whoever shall compare 
together all the writings of Rathmann on 
the subject, will perceive that his adversa- 
ries either did not understand him or have 
perverted his meaning. He supposed — I. 
That the word of God as contained in the 
Scriptures had indeed the power of con- 
verting men to God, and of renewing their 
hearts. But, II. This power it could not 
exert at all on the minds of corrupt men 
who resisted it. Therefore, III. It was 
necessary that a divine power should either 
precede or accompany it and prepare the 
minds of men for its influence, or remove 
the obstacles which destroyed the efficacy 
of the external word. And thus, IV. By 
this power of the Holy Spirit or this inter- 
nal word, the way was prepared for the ex- 
ternal word to enlighten and renovate the 
souls of men. 1 * There is indeed some dif- 
ference between his views of the efficacy of 
the divine word and the common views of 
the Lutheran church; but if I do not greatly 
deceive myself, whoever shall carefully con- 
sider all that he has written on the subject, 
in his inelegant, nay, often careless manner, 
will be convinced that this difference is but 
small ; and he will perceive that this honest 
man had not the power of communicating 
his thoughts with precision and clearness. 
The controversy spread through the whole 
Lutheran church, the majority following 
the example of the Saxons and condemning 
Bathmann, but others excusing that pious 
and good man. But as he died just as the 
contest was at its height, in the year 1628, 
these great commotions gradually subsided. 

1 See Hartknock’s Preussische Kirchengeschichte , 
book iii. chap. viii. p. 812, &c. ; Arnold’s Kirchen-und 

Ketxerhist. part iii. chap. xii. p. 115, &c. ; Moller’s 

Citn&ria Literata , tom. iii. p. 559, &c. 


38. The private dissensions of some of 
the doctors respecting certain propositions 
and opinions, I do not presume to place in 
the list of Lutheran controversies, though 
I perceive some do it; not so much how- 
ever, if I do not mistake, for the purpose of 
illustrating and adorning the history of the 
Lutheran church, as to create a prejudice 
against it, and to lower the reputation of 
good men. For no age is so happy and no 
community so well regulated, but that one 
individual is sometimes deemed by another 
to be indiscreet and erroneous. Nor is it 
estimating human nature correctly, to mea- 
sure the state of things throughout a whole 
church by such private opinions of indivi- 
duals. In the writings of John Tarnovius 
and John Affelmann of Rostock, in other 
respects two very meritorious, theologians, 
certain modes of expression and some opi- 
nions were censured by their colleagues and 
others. Nor will this excite much surprise 
in one who considers, that the latter might 
misunderstand what was itself well said, and 
that the former might not have known how 
to express correctly what they clearly un- 
derstood. — Joachim Liitkemann, in many 
respects a man of worth, denied that Christ 
remained a true man during the three days 
that he was dead, while others affirmed the 
contrary. This was a controversy about 
words, such as we see continually arising 
and disappearing among men. Of the 
same kind was the dispute between Henry 
Boetius, a theologian of Helmstadt, and 
Frederick Baldwin, a divine of Wittemberg, 
whether it is in consequence of the merits 
of Christ that the wicked will be restored 
to life hereafter. — John Reinboth, superin- 
tendent in Holstein, like Caiixtus, circum- 
scribed the essentials of religion within 
narrower limits than usual, and supposed 
that the Greeks did not err essentially in 
denying that the Holy Spirit proceeded 
from the Son. In both respects many were 
satisfied with him, but others were not; 
and especially John Conrad Dannhauer, a 
very learned divine of Strasburg. Hence 
a controversy arose between those excellent 
men, which was more vehement? than the 
nature of the case demanded. 3 But let us 
not refer disputes of this character to the 
class of those which show the internal state 
of our church in this century. 

39. Of somewhat greater importance in 
this respect were some controversies which 
did not relate so much to things as to per- 

* See on these controversies generally Arnold’s Kir- 
chen-und Ketxerhistorie, part ii. book xvii. chap. vi. p. 
957, &c. and concerning that of Reinboth in particular, 
see Moller’s Introduct , ad Histonam Chersonesus Cim- 
Iricce, par. ii. p. 190, &c. and Cimbria Literate tom. 
ii. p. 692. 
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sons, or respected the soundness and cor- 
rectness of certain teachers. Men who 
undertake to plead the cause of piety and 
holiness are often carried, by the fervour 
which actuates them, to some extravagance, 
and therefore do not always confine their 
statements to the rigid rules of theological 
accuracy as prescribed by learned divines ; 
and they sometimes borrow the strong and 
splendid, yet figurative and often obscure, 
words and phrases of those who treat of 
the genuine worship of God and of practical 
duties, with good intentions indeed, yet in 
a rude and uncouth style. Hence scarcely 
any fall under the suspicion of despising and 
marring the truth more readily than these 
do. Many such examples occurred in 
this century, and particularly in the case of 
Stephen Praetorius, a preacher at Salswe- 
del, and of that most excellent man, John 
Arndt. The former had published in the 
preceding century some tracts calculated 
to arouse the minds of men to solicitude 
about their salvation, and these were re- 
peatedly republished in this century and 
commended by many ; yet they were thought 
by others to abound in expressions and sen- 
timents either directly false or calculated 
to lead to error. And there certainly are 
some unsuitable expressions in those tracts 
which might easily mislead the ignorant, 
and some also which indicate too great 
credulity. Yet whoever will read his 
works with an ingenuous mind will easily 
believe that the writer wrote nothing deceit- 
fully or with an evil design. The cele- 
brated work of Arndt on True Christianity, 
the perusal of which affords delight to so 
many persons even in our own times, was 
too bitterly taxed by Lucas Osiander, 
George Rost, and many others, among 
other faults, with being written in a style 
that was debased by Weigelian, Paracelsic, 
and the like phraseology. It is certain that 
this extraordinary man disliked the philo- 
sophy which prevailed in the schools of that 
age, and on the other hand ascribed much 
— -I had almost said, too much — to the doc- 
trines and pretentions of the chemists; and 
hence he sometimes used the language of 
those who tell us that fire throws light on 
both religion and nature. But he has been 
absolved from all great errors by the -most 
respectable men, especially by Paul Egard, 
Daniel Dilger, Melchior Breler, John Ger- 
hard, . Dorschasus, and numerous others ; 
and indeed he appears to have derived 
reputation and renown rather than dis- 
grace from those numerous accusations. 1 

\ See Arnold’s Kirchen-und Kefzerhist. part ii. book 
xvii. chap. vi. p. 940, &c. ; Weismaon’s Historia Eccles. 
Sacuhxv. ii. p. 1174, 1189? Scharfs Supplemenmm Hist. 
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To the class of which we here treat, belongs 
also Valentine Weigel, minister of Tscho- 
pau in Meissen. For though he died in the 
preceding century, yet a great part of his 
writings "were first published in this, and 
were attacked by great numbers. I regard 
him as by no means a corrupt man ; but he 
also was injured by his attachment to the 
chemistry which at that time hovered about 
Germany, and by his dislike or neglect of 
the precepts of sound reason. 2 

40. It remains that we notice the chief 
persons among the Lutherans who felt 
themselves strong enough to re-model the 
whole system of theology, or to draw forth 
a new one from their own resources. At 
the head of the list stands Jacob Boehm e, a 
shoemaker of Gorlitz, famous for his vast 
number of both friends and foes, and whom 
his. patrons call the German Theosophist. 
Being naturally inclined to search after 
abstruse things, and having learned partly 
from certain books and partly -from inter- 
course with some physicians (Tobias Kober, 
Balthazar Walther, and others), the doc- 
trines of Robert Fludd and the Rosecrucians, 
which were then everywhere circulated and 
talked of, he discovered, by means of fire 
and with the aid of his imagination, a kind 
of theology which was more obscure than 
the numbers of Pythagoras or the charac- 
ters of Heraclitus. Those who would 
commend the man for ingenuity, piety, 
veracity, and honesty, may do it without 
contradiction from us ; but those who would 
honour him with the title of a man taught 
by God, or even of a sound and .wisephiloso - 
pher, must themselves lack knowledge ; 
for he so confuses every subject with che- 
mical metaphors and with such a profusion 
of obscure terms, that it would seem as if 
he aimed to produce jargon. The heat of 
his exuberant fancy, if I do not mistake, 
led him to believe that divine grace ope- 
rates by the same laws which prevail in the 
physical world, and that men’s souls are 
purified from their pollution and vices in the 
same way in which metals are purged from 
dross. He formerly had, and lie still has, a 
very great number of followers, among 
whom the most noted and famous in this 
century were John Lewis Gifttheil, John 
Angelus von Werdenhagen, Abraham von 
Franckenberg, Theodore von Tzetsch, Paul 
Felgenhauer, Quirinus Kuhlmann, John 
James Zimmermann, and others. Some of 
these were not altogether destitute of 


litisque Jrndiance , Wittemb. 1727, Svo, and very many 
others. 

* 2 t 18 ®* 8 l^gely of Weigel, yet as usual not 

impartially, in his Kirchen-und Ketzerhistorie, part ii. 
book xvii, chap. xvii. p. 1:088. 
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modesty and good sense, but others were 
entirely beside themselves and excited the 
compassion of intelligent men ; as, e g. 
Kuhlmann, who was burned in Muscovy, 
a.d. 1684, and afterwards Gichtel; while not 
one of them managed their affairs so laud- 
ably or prudently, as to procure for the 
sect or its founders any degree of respect 
and commendation from persons of the 
slightest discernment. 1 

41. Next after Boehme it appears should 
be mentioned those whom disordered minds 
rendered so presumptuous, that they claimed 
to be prophets divinely raised up and en- 
dued with the power of foretelling future 
events. A large number of such persons 
existed in this age, and particularly during 
the times when the Austrians were contend- 
ing for supremacy against the Germans, 
the Swedes, and the French ; for long ex- 
perience shows, that there is never a greater 
number of diviners or prophets than when 
great revolutions seem about to take place, 
or when great and unexpected calamities 
occur, the most noted -of these were, 
Nicholas Drabiz, Christopher Kotter, and 
Christina Poniatowsky, who have found an 
eloquent patron in John Amos Comenius ; 
also Joachim Greulich, Anna Yetteria, Eva 
Maria Frolich, George Reichard, and some 
others. But as no one of them was the 
cause of any great commotions, and as the 
progress of events very soon divested their 
predictions of all their authority, it is 
sufficient to have shown generally, that 
there were among the Lutherans of this 
century some disordered minds who affected 
the honours and the authority of ambassa- 
dors of heaven. 2 

* It is not necessary here to cite authorities, for the 
works of Boehme are in everybody’s hands, and the 
boobs which confute him are nowhere scarce. What 
can be said in favour of the man and his followers may 
be seen in Arnold, who is always most full in extolling 
and lauding those whom others censure. Concerning 
Kuhlmann and his execution, see the Unschuldige 
Nachnchtew, a.d. 1748, p. 905, and in many other 
places.— [Boehme however had the good fortune to meet, 
in our days, with a warm advocate and an industrious 
disciple in the late well-meaning but gloomy and 
visionary Mr. William Law, who was for many years 
preparing a new edition and translation of Boehme’s 
works, which he left behind him ready for the press, 
and which have been published in two vols, 4to, since 
his death. — Macl. [See also the references in the 
addition to Note 2, page 733, above. — R. 

* Arnold has done the world service by accurately 
collecting the visions and acts of these people, in the 
second and third parts of his Kirchen-und Ketzerhis- 
torie. For now those who have occasion to investigate 
the subject have the ready means of ascertaining with 
certainty, -what was in itself most probable beforehand, 
that what these persons deemed divine communications 
were the fictions of their own minds led away by their 
imaginations. There was an honest, illiterate man at 
Amsterdam, in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
Benedict Bahusen of Holstein, who was so captivated 
with such writings and prophecies, that he carefully 
collected and published them all. His Index Biblio- 
theca was printed after his death, Amsterd. 1670, 4to, 


a 42. I would give a somewhat more dis- 
tinct account of some who were not indeed 
so wholly beside themselves as to claim to 
be prophets of God, yet sadly deceived 
themselves and others by marvellous and- 
strange opinions. Esaias Stiefel and Eze- 
kiel Meth, both of Thuringia, not long 
after the commencement of the century, 
expressed themselves so unusually and so 
improperly that they were thought by 
many to arrogate to themselves divine 
glory and majesty, to the great dishonour 
of God and our Saviour. I can believe 
that though they greatly lacked sound 
sense, yet they were not so far beside them- 
selves, and that they only foolishly imitated 
the lofty and swollen phraseology of the 
mystical writers. Thus they may serve as 
examples to show how much cloudiness and 
folly the constant reading of mystical 
books may spread over uncultivated and 
feeble minds. 3 Paul Nagel, a professor at 
Leipsic, who had some tincture of mathema- 
tical knowledge, conjectured from the indi- 
cations of the stars future occurrences both 
in church and state; and among other 
things professed to be certain, from their 
indications, that a very holy and heavenly 
kingdom of Christ was to be set up on the 
earth. 4 

43. Christian Hoburg of Liineburg, a 
man of an unstable and restless spirit, under 
the assumed names of Elias Praatorius and 
Bernard Baumann, published a vast number 
of invectives against the whole Lutheran 
church, and thereby involved himself in 
various troubles. Yet for a long time, by 
dissimulation and deception, which he doubt- 
less supposed to be lawful, he led the more 
charitable to regard him as less culpable 
th&n he actually was; and he was accounted 
an acrimonious assailant, not so much of 
religion itself as of the licentiousness and 
vices of those especially who ministered in 
holy things. At length however he ren- 
dered himself universally odious, and went 
over to the Mennonites. 5 Very similar to 
him though superior in petulance and acri- 
mony, was Frederick Breckling, who being 
rejected from the ministry which he first 
exercised in Holstein and afterwards at 
Zwoll in Holland, continued to extreme old 

embracing a great number of chemical, fanatical, and 
prophetical writings. 

3 See Thomasius, Histone der Weisheit und Narrheit , 
vol. i. part iii. p. 150 ; Arnold's Kirchertrimd Ketzer - 
histone , part iii. chap. iv. p. 32. 

* Arnold, ubi supra , part iii. chap. v. p. 53 ; Carolus, 
Memorabilia Eccles, Sac. xvii. par. i. lib. iii. cap. iv 
p 513. 

5 Arnold, ubi supra, part iii. chap. xiii. p. 130 ; Caro- 
lus, ubi supra , tom. i. p. 1065 ; Hornbeck, Summa Con- 
trovers r. p. 535; Moller, Cimbria Literata , tom. ii. p. 
337. &c. 
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age in Holland connected with no religious 
sect. Several of his tracts are extant 
which, although they vehemently urge and 
recommend the cultivation of piety, and 
display implacable hatred against both vice 
and the vicious, yet show the writer to have 
been destitute of the primary virtues of a 
truly pious man — charity, wisdom, the love 
of truth, meekness, and patience. 1 It is 
strange that such vehement and heated 
declaimers against the defects of the public 
religion and its ministers, as they profess 
to be more discerning than all others, should 
fail of discovering, what the most simple 
daily learn by common observation, that 
nothing is more odious and disgusting than 
an angry reformer, who is always laying 
about him with sword and dagger; and 
that they should not pereeive^that it is 
scarcely possible for any one successfully 
to cure in others the faults with which he 
is himself chargeable. The expectation of 
the millennial kingdom, which seldom ex- 
ists in well-informed minds and which 
generally produces extravagant opinions, 
was embraced and propagated by George 
Lawrence Seidenbecher, a preacher in the 
Saxon region of Eichsfeld, and on this 
account he was deprived of his office.* 

44. We shall close the list of this sickly 
family (for it is not necessary to name a 
great number, since they all pursued much 
the same course) with the most odious and 
the worst of them all, Martin Seidelius, a 
Silesian of Ohlau, who laboured to estab- 
j lish a sect in Poland and the neighbouring 
countries, near the close of the preceding 
century and the commencement of this, but 
whose extreme absurdities prevented his 
meeting with success even among the Soci- 
nians. This most daring of men supposed 
that God had indeed promised a Saviour or 
a Messiah to the Jewish nation, but that this 
Messiah had never appeared nor ever would 
appear, because the Jews by their sins had 
rendered themselves unworthy of so great a 
deliverer as this, promised of old to their 
fathers ; that of course Christ was errone- 
ously regarded as the Messiah ; that it was 
his only business and office to explain the 
law of nature, which had been greatly ob- 
scured by the fault of men ; and therefore, 
that whoever shall obey this law as ex- 
pounded by Jesus Christ will fulfil all the 


1 A” 101 * treats of this man in his work so often cited, 
part iii. chap. xiii. p. 148, &c. and likewise gives us 
some of his tracts which abundantly show the extreme 
fertility of his genius. Ibid, p . 1 11 0. A formal account 
of him is given by Moller, Cimbria Literata. tom. iii. 
p. 72, &c. 

described by Yerpoorten, in his Com- 
ment. de Vita et Imtitutis Cr. L. Seidenbecheri , D ant- 
tic, 1739, 4to. 


religious duties which God requires of him. 
To render these monstrous opinions more 
defensible and specious, he audaciously 
assailed and discarded all the books of the 
New Testament. The few persons whom 
he brought over to his views were called 
Semi-Judaizers. 3 If this rash man had 
lived at the present day he would have ap- 
peared much less odious than he did in that 
age. Por if we except his singular ideas 
concerning the Messiah, all the rest of his 
system would be highly approved by many 
at the present day, among the English, the 
Dutch, and other nations. 

CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF THE REFORMED CHURCH. 

1. The Reformed church, as has been 
already remarked, being united not so much 
by the bonds of a common faith and disci- 
pline as by principles of moderation and 
candour, it will be proper to consider, first, 
whatever relates to this very extensive 
community as a whole, and then the events 
worthy of notice in the several Reformed 
countries. The principal enlargements of 
this community in the seventeenth century 
have already been mentioned in our account 
of the Hessian and Brandenburg commo- 
tions, in the chapter on the Lutheran church. 
We here add that John Adolphus, duke of 
Holstein, in the beginning of this century 
also went over to the side of the Reformed, 
and much hope was indulged that his sub- 
jects would be led gradually to follow his 
example ; but the prince dying in the year 
1616, this hope was frustrated. 4 Henry, 
duke of Saxony, in the year 1688 at Des- 
sau exchanged the Lutheran religion in 
which he had been educated for that of the 
Reformed, at the instigation it is said of bis 
wife.® In the beginning of the century 
there were many in Denmark who secretly 
leaned towards the doctrines of the Re- 
formed, and especially in regard to the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper; and who had 

3 See Zeltner's Historia Crypto- Socipismi Jltorfini , 

| tom. i. p. 268, 335. [His Fundamenta Religionis Chris- 

tiance and his EpistoUe Tres ad Ccetum Unitariorum , 
are to be found in the Bibliotheca Fratrum Unitariorum . 

I — Schl. [A sect still exists in Russia holding much 
the same doctrines, and bearing the name of Seleznev- 
tschini. See Pinkerton's Present State of the Greek 
Church, p. 273, compare p. 228.-- Mur. 

4 Moller’s Introduct. ad Hntoi iam Chersonesus Cim- 
bricf, par. ii. p. 101, &c ; Pontoppidan’s Annales Ec - 
clesice Damcce diplomatic, , tom. iii. p. 691, &c. 

5 See Mcebius, Selectee Disputat. Theolog. p. 1137. 
This prince published a Confession of his Faith, which 
being attacked by the Leipsic divines by public authority, 
Isaac de Beausobre, who was then pastor of the church 
of Magdeburg, composed a vindication of it, Defense de 
la Doctrine des Beformees , et en particular de ta Con- 
fession de Foy de S. A. Monseigneur le Due Henry 
de Saxe , contre un Livre compose par la Faculte de 
Theologie de I eipsic t Magdeb. 1694, 8vo. 
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received their instruction from Nicholas 
Hemming and other friends of Melancthon. 
But this class of persons lost all hope, 
courage, and influence, after the year 1614, 
when John Canute, a bishop who had too 
openly avowed his good-will towards Calvi- 
nist-ic opinions, was deprived of his office. 1 
It is well known moreover that the Reformed 
religion was transplanted by the Dutch and 
the English into Africa, Asia, and America; 
and in various parts of those continents 
very flourishing Reformed churches were 
established ; and among the Lutherans also, 
in various places, liberty was granted to 
the French, German, and English Reformed 
freely to set up their worship. 

2. Of all the public calamities which 
diminished the splendour and the prosperity 
of the Reformed community, the greatest 
and most lamentable was the subversion of 
the French church, renowned for so many 
distinguished men. From the time of 
Henry IY. the Reformed church in France 
constituted a kind of state or commonwealth 
within the commonwealth, being fortified 
by great privileges and rights and pos- 
sessing among other things for its security 
towns and castles, and especially the very 
strong fortress of Rochelle, all which places 
were garrisoned with their own troops. 
This community was not always under 
leaders of sufficient foresight and attachment 
to the crown. Hence sometimes (for the 
truth should not be concealed), when civil 
wars or commotions broke out, this commu- 
nity took the side of those who were opposed 
to the king, engaged at times in enterprises 
which the king disliked, too openly sought 
alliance and friendship with the Dutch and 
the English, and undertook or aimed at 
other things inconsistent, apparently at least, 
with the public peace and the supreme 
authority of the king. Hence king Lewis 
XIII. from the year 1621, waged war with 
the Reformed party; and the prime minister 
of France, cardinal Richelieu, was persuaded 
that France would never be safe and enjoy 
peace until this community was prostrated, 
and deprived of its fortifications, castles, 
strong towns, and high privileges. Riche- 
lieu, after various conflicts and numerous 
efforts, at last obtained his object. For in 
the year 1628, after a long and difficult 
siege, he took Rochelle, the chief fortress of 
the Reformed community, and reduced it 
to subjection to the king; and this city 
being captured, the Reformed community 
in France was prostrate, and being deprived 
of its fortresses, could depend upon nothing 


* Pontoppidan’s Annales JBccles. Damca, tom. iii. 
p. 696, &c. 


but the king’s clemency and good pleasure.* 
Those who judge of this transaction by the 
principles of state policy deny that it was 
a violation of all justice and equity, because 
such communities in the bosom of a king- 
dom or state are pernicious and most 
hazardous to the public peace and safety. 
And if the French court had stopped here, 
and had left safe and inviolate to the Re- 
formed their liberties of conscience and 
religion, purchased with so much blood and 
by such great achievements, perhaps the 
Reformed could and would have borne the 
immense loss of their liberties and rights 
with equanimity. 

3. But the French court was not content 
with this measure of success; having de- 
stroyed that species or form of civil polity 
which had been annexed to the Reformed 
church, and which afterwards was deemed 
adverse to the regal power, the court next 
attacked the church itself and its religion, 
contrary to the plighted faith of the kings. 
At first milder measures were resorted to, 
promises, caresses, conciliatory expositions 
of the doctrines most offensive to the Re- 
formed, and similar measures, both with the 
chief men of the Reformed community and 
with the more learned and eminent of their 
ministers ; and Richelieu especially spared 
neither pains nor artifices which he thought 
might have any influence to draw the Re- 
formed insidiously into the Romish church. 
But as little or nothing was effected by 
all these measures, the Catholic bishops 
especially resorted to sophistry, persecution, 
the most unrighteous laws, and all the means 
which either blind passion or ingenious 
malice could invent, in order gradually to 
exhaust the people who were so hateful to 
them, and compel them against their choice 
reluctantly to join the standard of the 
Roman pontiff. Many, being overcome by 
their troubles and their grievous sufferings, 
yielded, others left the country, but the 
greatest part firmly persisted in the religion 
of their fathers. 

4. At length under Lewis XIV. after all 
artifices, snares, and projects had been 
exhausted in vain, the prelates of the Gallic 
church and the Jesuits, to whom the king 
was accustomed to listen, determined that 
this most resolute body of people must be 
extirpated by violence and war, and be 
crushed as it were by a single stroke. 
Overcome by their arguments and import u- 

2 See Le Clerc’s Vie du Cardinal Richelieu , tome i. 
p. 69, 77, 177, 199, 269; Le Vassor’s Histoire de Louu 
XI 11. tome iii. p. 676, &c. ; tome iv. p. 1, &c. and the 
subsequent volumes. Add the duke of Sully (a friend 
to Henry XV. himself one of the Reformed, but not dis- 
posed to conceal the errors of his church), Memoiret , 
tome iii. iv v 
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nate supplications, Louis, in the year 1685, 
with the approbation and applause of the 
Roman pontiff, in violation of all laws 
human and divine, repealed the edict of 
Nantes, by which his grandfather had 
granted to the Reformed the liberty of 
worshipping God according to their own 
consciences, and commanded his Reformed 
subjects to return to the religion of their 
progenitors. The consequence of this most 
lamentable decree was that a vast multitude 
of French people abandoned their country 
to the immense detriment of France, 1 and 
sought new residences in various parts of 
Europe, in which they might freely serve 
God ; and others, whom the extreme vigi- 
lance of their enemies prevented from 
acquiring safety by flight, the soldiers 
compelled by a thousand modes of torture, 
vexation, and suffering, to profess with 
their lips and to exhibit in their outward 
conduct that Romish religion which they 
abhorred in their hearts. 5 * From this un- 
righteous act of the king (on other occasions 
so magnanimous) it may be seen how the 
Roman pontiffs and their adherents stand 
affected towards those whom they call here- 
tics; and that they regard no treaty and no 
oath too sacred and too solemn to be vio- 
lated, if the safety or the interests of their 
church demand it. 

5. The Waldenses inhabiting the valleys 
of Piedmont, who have been already men- 
tioned as entering into a union with the 
church of Geneva, were harassed nearly 
throughout this century by the very cruel 

1 See the excellent remarks and observations of 
Armand de la Chapelle on this subject, iu his Life of 
Isaac de Beausobre, subjoined to the posthumous notes 
of the latter on the New Testament, p. 259, &c. [The 
edict of Nantes, which gave free toleration to the Pro- 
testants, was drawn up and sanctioned by Henry IV. 
in the year 1598, and confirmed by Lewis XIII. the 
year after he assumed the sceptre, a.d. 1613. Its revoca- 
tion in 1 6S5 was preceded by the despatch of soldiers 
into all the provinces to compel the Protestants to 
abandon their religion. Notwithstanding the great 
pains taken to prevent their escape from the kingdom, 
some say half a million and others say eight hundred 
thousand Protestants found their way to foreign coun- 
tries. Nearly forty thousand are said to have passed 
over to England, whence many of them came to the 
United States of America. Vast numbers settled in 
Holland, and large numbers in the Protestant states of 
Germany, particularly in Prussia and iu Switzerland 
and Denmark. See Gifford’s Hutory of France, vol. 
iv. p, 35, 92, 421, &c. ; Schroeckh, Kirchengesch . seit 
der Reformation , vol. viii. p. 470, &c. — Mur . 

8 Np one. has illustrated these events more fully than 
Benoit, Histone de l' Edit de Nantes, a noble work, 
published at Delft, 1693, &c. in 5 vols. 4to. See Also 
Voltaire, Siecle de Louis XI V. tome ii. p. 229. [The first 
two volumes of Benoit's Histoire , &c. have been trans- 
lated into English. See also Browning’s History of 
the Huguenots, chap. 59, 60, and 61 ; and Smedley’s 
History of the Reformed Religion in France , vol. iii. 
chap, 24 and 25; but especially Rulhi&re, Eclair osse- 
ments hut. sur les Carnes de la Revocation de l' Edit de 
Nantes, 1788. This valuable work has been translated 
into English by Mr. D. D» Scott, with additional con- 
tributions, under the title of The Suppression of the 
Reformation in France , Lond. 1840. — -K. 


devices and machinations of the instruments 
of the Roman pontiff ; but especially in the 
years 1655, 1686, and 1696, they were so 
oppressed and persecuted that with diffi- 
culty they escaped being exterminated. 3 
Those who survived these frequent but- 
cheries owed their precarious and dubious 
safety to the assiduous intercessions of the 1 
Dutch, the English, and the Swiss, with the 1 
duke of Savoy. In Germany the church! 
of the Palatinate, which was once a princi- ! 
pal branch of the Reformed community, I 
gradually suffered so much diminution from \ 
the year 1685, when the government passed : 
into the hands of a Catholic prince, that' 
from holding the first rank it was depressed 1 
to almost the lowest among the Reformed 
churches of Germany. 4 

6. The distinguished merits of the Re- 
formed in regard to every species of useful 
knowledge are so well known to all, that we j 
shall not dwell upon them. We shall also 
omit the names of the great and distin- 1 
guished authors whose works procured 
permanent fame for themselves and great! 
advantage to others, because it is difficult 
amid so great a number to select the best. 6 | 

3 Leger, Histone Generate des Eghses Vauduises, part ' 
ii. chap vi. p. 72, &c. ; Gilles, Histone Ecclesmstique | 
des Eghses Vaudoises, chap xlix. p 353, &c. There is 
extant a particular history of the calamities sustained 
by the Waldenses, in the year 1686, printed at Rotter- 
dam, 1688, 12mo. [See also an Account of the late 
persecutions of the Waldenses by the duke of Sa\oy 
and the French king, in 1CS6, printed, Oxford, 1688, 

4 to ; aud Boyer’s Histoiy of the Vaudois, chap, xii,- 
xxi. p. 72, &c — Mur . [Still more useful is the 
Histoiy of the Evangelical Churches in the Valleys 
of Piedmont, Lond. 1658, fol. compiled by Sir Samuel 
Morland, Cromwell’s commissioner to the duke of 
Savoy in behalf of tills oppressed people— one of the 
noblest enterprises of the Piotector. For the amount 
collected for their relief in England and Ireland at this 
period, see Reid’s Hist . of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland, vol. ii. p. 304, note 27. 

4 See Struve’s Pfalzische Kirchenhistorie, chap. xiii. 

sec. 23-72. The Palatinate, so long as its princes pro- 
fessed the Reformed religion, was to the Reformed 
churches what Saxony formerly was to the Lu- 
theran, that is, the bond of their external union; 
and the Palatine church was the most, respectable 
among the German Reformed, as the Saxon church 
was among the Lutherans. It kept up a constant 
intercourse with England *and Holland. But after 
the death of the electoral prince Charles Lewis, when 
the electoral dignity passed to the Catholic branch 
of the family, this church lost a great part of its pre- 
eminence. On the other hand, the Brandenburg church 
rose in respectability as the power of the house of I 
Brandenburg increased, so that at the present day the ! 
church of Brandenburg holds the rank which was once , 
held by that of the Palatinate. — Schl. j 

5 The list of the eminent divines and men of learning ‘ 
who were ornaments to the Reformed church in the * 
seventeenth century is indeed extremely ample. Among 
those who adorned Great Britain, we shall always re- 
member with peculiar veneration the immortal names 
of Newton, Barrow, Cudworth, Boyle, Chillingworth, 
Ussher, Bedell, Hall, Pocock, Fell, Lightfoot, Ham- 
mond, Calamy, Walton, Baxter, Pearson, Stillingfleet, 
Mede, Parker, Oughtred, Burnet, Tillotson, and many 
others well known in the literary world. In Germany 
we find Pareus, Scultetus, Fabricius, Alting, Pelargus, 
and Bergius. In Switzerland and Geneva, Hospinian, 
the two Buxtorfs, Hottinger, Heidegger, and Turrstln. 
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In philosophy, Aristotle was everywhere 
the sole guide and lawgiver for a long time, 
just as among the Lutherans ; still the very 
same Aristotle that is pourtrayed to us by 
the Scholastic writers. But his authority 
gradually became very much diminished 
from the times of Gassendi and Des Cartes. 
For many of the French and Dutch adopted 
the Cartesian philosophy upon its first 
appearance, and a large part of the English 
chose Gassendi for their guide and teacher. 
This was exceedingly offensive to the Aris- 
totelians, who everywhere, but most pug- 
naciously in Holland, laboured to persuade 
the people that immense danger to religion 
and the truth was to be apprehended from 
the abandonment of Aristotle ; nor would 
they suffer themselves to be ousted from 
the schools. 1 But the splendour of the 
increasing light and the influence of liberty 
compelled the pertinacious sect to yield and 
be silent, so that the Reformed doctors at 
the present day philosophi&e as freely as the 
Lutherans do. Yet I am not sure that 
Aristotle does not still exercise a secret 
sway in the English universities. This at 
least I could easily prove, that in the times 
! of Charles II. James II. and William HI. 
while the mathematical philosophy prevailed 
nearly throughout Great Britain, yet at 
Oxford and Cambridge the old philosophy 
was in higher repute with some than the 
new discoveries. 

7. The expositors of Scripture among 
the Reformed who adorned the commence- 
ment of the century, all trod in the steps 
of Calvin ; and according to his example, 
they did not search after recondite mean- 
ings and types, but investigated solely the 
import cf the words of the sacred writers. 
But this uniformity in process of time was 
done away by the influence of two very 
distinguished interpreters, Hugo Grotius 
and John Cocceius. The former, departing 
but slightly from Calvin’s manner, investi- 
gates only the literal sense in the books of 

In the churches and academies of Holland, we meet 
with the following learned divines, Drusus, Amama, 

' Gomar, Rivet, Cloppenburg, Vossius, Cocceius, Voe- 
tius, Des Marets, Heidan, Momma, Burman, "Wittichius, 
Hornbeck, the Spanheims, Le Moyne, De Mastricht; 
among the French doctors we may reckon Cameron, 
Chamier, Du Moulin, Mestrezat, Blondel, Drelincourt, 
Daille, Amyraut, the two Cappels, De la Place, Gam- 
stole, Croy, Morus, Le Blanc, Pajon, Bochart, Claude, 
Alix, Juneu, Basnage, Abbadie, Beausobre, Lenfant, 
Martin, Des Vignoles, &c. — Mad [Maclaine has 
inexcusably omitted here among the English divines, 
the names of Selden, Owen, Howe, Charnock, and other 
eminent Nonconformists; while he has not conde- 
scended to mention a single Scottish writer, though 
Rutherford, Baillie, Gillespie, and others among the 
Presbyterians, and Spottiswood, Leighton, and others 
among the Episcopalians, were worthy of being no- 
ticed. — R. 

i See Baillet, Vie de M, des Cartes , in numerous pas- 
sages. 


both the Old Testament and the Hew, con- 
siders the predictions of the ancient pro- 
phets as being all fulfilled in events anterior 
to the coming of Christ, and therefore in 
the letter of them as not to be applied to 
Christ; yet he supposes that in some of 
those prophecies, especially in those which 
the writers of the Hew Testament apply to 
Christ, there is, besides the literal sense, a 
secret or mystical sense concealed under the 
persons, events, and things described, which 
relates to Christ, to his history and media- 
tion. Very different were the principles of 
Cocceius. He supposed that the whole Old 
Testament history exhibited as in a kind of 
mirror the history of Christ and of the 
Christian church, and that the predictions 
of the ancient prophets in their literal im- 
port treated of J esus Christ ; and that what- 
ever was to occur in the Christian church 
down to the end of time was all prefigured 
in the Old Testament, in some places more 
clearly and in others less so. 2 Each of 
these men had a multitude of followers and 
disciples. With the former were, besides 
the Arminians, those adherents to the old 
Calvinistie system who, from Gisbert Yoet, 
the principal antagonist of Cocceius, were 
called Yoetians; also many of the English, 
and a. great number of the French. The 
latter were highly admired by not a few of 
the Dutch, the Swiss, and the Germans. 
Yet there are many who stand intermediate 
between these two classes of interpreters, 
agreeing with neither throughout but with 
each in part. Moreover, neither the Gro- 
tian interpreters nor the Cocceian are all of 
the same description, but each class is sub- 
divided into various subordinate classes. 
Ho small portion of the English Episcopa- 
lians, despising these modern guides, think 
the first-doctors of the primitive church ought 
to be consulted, and that the sacred books 
should be expounded just as the Fathers 
expounded them. 

8. The doctrines of Christianity were 
disfigured among the Reformed, as among 
the Lutherans, by the colouring of the 
Peripatetic or rather the Scholastic sects. 

2 It is commonly said, Cocceius finds Christ every- 
where but Grotius nowhere, in the pages of the Old 
Testament. The first part of the adage is most true ; the 
last is not so true. For Grotius, as his commentaries 
fully show, does find Christ in many passages of the Old 
Testament, though in a different way from Cocceius ; 
that is, not in the words but in the things and the per- 
sons. [See on Grotius and Cocceius, as biblical ex- 
positors, Conybeare’s Bampton Lectures for 1824, p. 259, 
&C.—R. 

** These are expressly refuted by the learned Daniel 
Whitby, in his JDissertatio de ScripUirarum Interpret 
tatione secundum Patrum Commentarioi , London, 1714 
8vo. [Whitby has here collected the absurd and whim 
sical expositions of the fathers, and placed them toge* 
ther in their most ridiculous attitude. See Maclaine’* 
note — Mur* 
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The entire subjugation of these doctrines 
to the empire of Aristotle, and their reduc- 
tion to the form of a Peripatetic science, 
was first- resisted by the Arminians, who 
followed a more simple mode of teaching 
and inveighed loudly against those divines 
who subjected the doctrines relating^ to 
man’s salvation to the artificial distinc- 
tions and phraseology of the schools. Next 
followed the Cartesians and the Cocceians ; 
the former of whom applied the principles 
of their philosophy to the explication of 
revealed truth, while the latter supposed 
that the whole system of theology would 
appear to the best advantage if dressed up 
in the form and garb of a divine covenant 
with men. But grave and wise men among 
the Reformed were pleased with neither of 
these. For they objected that the sacred 
doctrines would be rendered equally obscure 
and intricate by the Cartesian distinctions 
and peculiar conceptions, as by the Peripa- 
tetic definitions and divisions; and the 
application of the analogy of a covenant to 
the whole of theology was productive of 
this evil among others, which no good man 
| can approve, that it causes the phraseology 
! and the subtle distinctions of the forum to 
be transferred to the schools of theology, 
and to produce there vain and futile dis- 
putes about things the most sacred. Most 
j of the English and the French would not 
; consent to be thus trammelled, but treated 
both doctrinal and practical theology freely 
after the manner of the Arminians. 

9. As already observed in another place, 
William Ames, an Englishman, was the 
first among the Reformed who attempted 
to elucidate and arrange the science of 
morals as distinct from that of dogmatics. 1 
But he is dry, and writes more for the 
schools than for common life. Afterwards 
the Arminians (who it appears were much 
more zealous to perfect that part of theo- 
logy which regulates the life and the heart, 
than that which informs the understanding) 
induced great numbers to attempt some- 
thing more useful and more popular in this 
department. The French, however, and the 
English excel the others in facility, acute- 
ness, and solidity. Among the French, to 
mention no others, Moses Amyraut, a man 
of distinguished energy and acuteness of 
mind, first produced in French, though in 
a style now obsolete, a complete system of 
moral science, from which those who have 
more recently obtained much reputation by 
their writings, John la Placette and Bene- 

1 In his hook, De Conscientia et ejus Jure vel Casibus, 
Am sterd. 1630, 4to, 1640 and 1070, 12mo. It was 
also published in a German translation, by Harsdorfer, 
Nuremberg, 1654 .—Sehl. [See above, notes 3 and 4, 
p. 681. — Mur. 
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diet Pictet, appear to have profited not a ' 
little. 2 Among the English, during the 
immense convulsions of the civil wars, the 
Presbyterians especially and the Indepen- 1 
dents endeavoured by various works to 
subserve the cause of piety. Some of these 
(as the nation is naturally grave and in- 
clined towards austerity) are too rigorous 
and regardless of man’s condition, while 
others manifestly incline towards the pre- 
cepts of the Mystics. When Hobbes sub- 
jected all religion to the sovereign will of 
princes, and laboured to subvert altogether 
the natural distinction between right and 
wrong, he roused up great and discerning 
men, Cumberland, Sharrock, Cudworth, 
and others, 3 to lay open the primary sources 
of right and justice and to purify them from 
misrepresentations, by which they contri- 
buted very much to the illustration and 
confirmation of Christian holiness. 

10. At the beginning of the century, the 
Genevan school was in such „ reputation 
throughout the Reformed world, that nearly 
all resorted to it who were not prevented 
by the narrowness of their worldly circum- 
stances from aspiring after the best education 
and the highest attainments in theological 
knowledge. 4 Hence the opinions of Calvin 
and his pupils respecting the divine decrees 
and grace readily spread everywhere, and 
were introduced into all the schools. Yet 
there was nowhere any public ordinance or 
test which compelled the religious teachers 
not to believe or to teach differently from 
the Genevans. 5 Of course there were many 

8 Amyraut’s work entitled Morale Chretienne was 
printed m 1652, 6 vols. 8vo La JPlacette’s work was 
entitled, Essais de morale avec la suite, Hague, 1706, 8 
vols. 1 2mo, and was published in a German translation, 
Jena, 1719 and 1728. Pictet’s work was entitled, La 
Morale Chretienne , ouV Art debien vivre, Geneva, 1710, 

2 vols. 4to. This work was so satisfactory to the Catho- 
lics, that the countess of Sporclt had it translated into 
German, omitting the passages offensive to the Catho. 
lies, and printed it at her own cost, Prague, 1711. — Schl. 

3 See Leland’s View qf the Eeistical Writers, vol. i. 
p. 48. — Macl. | 

* The high reputation which the Genevan academy 
once had, gradually declined, after the establishment of 
the Dutch republic and the erection of the universities 
of Leyden, Franeker, and Utrecht. I 

5 Besides Grotius, who evinces this in his Apologetic 1 
cum already mentioned, see Coornhart, a Hollander, 
well known by the controversies he produced in his 
Dutch tracts written near the close of the [preceding] 
century, in which he assails the doctrine of absolute 
decrees. I have now before me bis Dolinghen des Ca- 
techism i ende der Eredicanten, Utrecht, 1590, 8vo ; Van 
de tolatinghe ende decrete Godes Bedenkinghe, qf de 
heylighe Schrift als Johan Calvin ende Beza d&rvan 
leeren , Altona, 1572, 8vo; Orsacken ende middeletn van 
der Menschen sahghetd ende Verdcemenisse , 1603, 8vo. i 
Of this man Arnold treats in the second vol. of his > 
Kirchen-und Ketzerhistorie, in several places. [Espe- 
cially part iii. chap. vi. vol. ii. p. 377, &c. ed. 1741, 

where his life and controversies are stated at length 

Mur.] James Arminius, while a minister at Amster- 
dam, being directed by the Consistory to refute the 
writings of Coornhart, was converted to his doctrines 
by the perusal of his writings, and therefore defended 
1 them against the Reformed. — SdhL 
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this was almost a necessary occurrence, 
since the English wished to conform their 
church to the institutions, opinions, and 
rules of the first centuries ; and the Fathers, 
as they are called, before Augustine, as- 
signed no limitation to the grace and good- 
will of God. Although the French at first 
seemed to favour the decisions of Dort, 
yet because those decisions were very offen- 
sive to the papists among whom they lived, 
they soon after began to think and to teach 
very diversely from them. Among the 
Germans, neither the churches of Branden- 
burg nor those of Bremen would suffer their 
teachers to be tied down to the opinions of 
the Dutch. Hence the liberty of free 
thought respecting grace and predestination, 
which seemed to be wholly extinguished 
: and suppressed at Dort, rather acquired 
life and activity from the transactions there ; 
and the. Reformed church soon became 
divided into Universalists and Semi-Uni- 
versalists, Supralapsarians and Infralapsa- 
rians, 1 who, though they dislike each other 
and sometimes get into contention, yet are 
prevented by various causes from attacking 
and overpowering one another by open 
war. What is very remarkable, we have in 
our own times seen Geneva itself, the parent, 
nurse, and guardian of the doctrine of abso- 
lute decrees and particular grace, not only 
become kind and gentle towards the Armi- 
nians, but also herself almost an Arminian. 2 


1 Universalists are those among the Reformed 'who 
teach the universal grace of God towards all apostate 

men, and consequently also a universal atonement and 
a call to all men. They are however divided into two 

classes Some ascribe to the means of grace which God 

affords sufficient power to enlighten and sanctify all 
men, and teach that it depends on the voluntary con- 
duct of men whether the grace of God shall produce its 
effects on them or not. These, who are sometimes called 
absolute (unconditional) Universalists, are by Mosheim 
denominated simply Universalists. Others maintain 
that God indeed wishes to make all men happy, but only 
on the condition of their believing ; and that this faith 
originates from the sovereign and irresistible operation 
of God, or from the free, unconditional, and sovereign 
election of God. These, who are sometimes called hypo- 
thetical (conditional) Universalists, and who scarcely 
differ except in words from the Infralapsarians, are by 
Mosheim denominated Semi-Universalists. The Supra- 
lapsarians, to which class belonged Beza, Francis 
Gomarus, and Gisbert Voetius, not only teach uncon- 
ditional election, but they place this election anterior to 
the purpose of God to create men and to their apostacy. 
The Infralapsarians, on the contrary, make this uncon- 
ditional election to be subsequent to the foreseen 
apostacy. Both these last are also called (in distinc- 
tion from the Universalists] Particularists. But it is 
to be hoped that when sound interpretation shall be- 
come prevalent in the Reformed churches, these parties, 
which are the unhappy offspring of a disputatious 
spirit and of ignorance of the original languages, will 
at length entirely ceas e.—Schl. 

* The Genevan church, which in Mosheim’s day had 
become “ almost an Arminian,” soon became not almost 
but altogether Arminian, afterwards Arian, and ulti- 
mately Socinian but from this extreme point of 
depression a reaction appears to have begun, and she 
seems not unlikely to revert to the profession of the 
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13. The French church while it remained 
inviolate thought proper to deviate in many 
particulars from the common rule of the 
Reformed; and this appears from many 
proofs to be owing principally to this one 
cause, that it might in some measure be 
relieved from a part of the hatred under 
which it laboured, and from that load of 
odious consequences which the papists 
charged upon the Genevan doctrines. Hence 
the books of the theologians of Sedan and 
Saumur, which were composed after the 
synod of Dort, contain many things quite 
similar and kindred not only to the Lu- 
theran sentiments concerning grace, pre- 
destination, the person of Christ, and the 
efficacy of the sacraments, but also to some 
opinions of the Romanists. The commence- 
ment of this moderation may be traced 
back, I think, to the year 1615, when the 
opinion of John Piscator, a divine of Pier- 
born, respecting the obedience of Christ, 
was tacitly received or at least pronounced 
void of error 3 in the Synod of the Isle 
of. France, although it had before been 
rejected and exploded in other French 
Synods. 4 Piscator supposed that our Saviour 
did not satisfy the divine law in our stead 
by his obedience, but that he as a man was 
bound to obey the divine will, and therefore 
could not merit anything with God for 
others by keeping the law. It will be easy 
for those who understand the papal doc- 
trines to see how much aid this opinion 
affords to the papists, in confirming the 
sentiments they commonly inculcate re- 
specting the merit of good works, the power 
of man to obey the law, and other points. 5 


8 Aymon, Jctes de tous les Synodes Nationaux des 
Eglises Rtformees de France, tome ii. p. 275, 276. 

4 See Aymon, ubi supra, tome i. p. 301, 400, 457, 
tome ii. p. 13; Bossuet, Histoire des Variations des 
Eglises Protestantes , livr. xii. tome ii. p. 268. To Bos- 
suet thus tauntingly reproaching, as is his custom, the 
changeableness of the Reformed, Basnage appears to 
have made a poor reply in his Histoire de l' Eghse, tome 
ii. p. 1533, &c. [There manifestly was some change in 
the views of the French divines in regard to Piscator’s 
sentiments ; for they repeatedly and expressly con- 
demned them in several of their synods, and afterwards 
yielded up the point. Hence Basnage could not deny 
the fact. Bu* was this change of opinion any way 
reproachful to whe French clergy ? Bossuet thought it 
was, but candid men will perhaps judge otherwise.— 
Mm . 

5 Maclaine is much offended with Mosheim for inti- 
mating that Piscator’s opinions afforded support to the 
popish doctrines of the merit of good works, man’s 
ability to obey the law, &c. And indeed it would be 
difficult to maintain the connexion supposed by Mo- 
sheim. It is also true, as Maclaine states, that Piscator's 
doctrine, by denying that even Christ himself could 
perform any works of supererogation, cut up by the 
roots the popish doctrine that a vast number of com- 
mon saints have performed such works, and thus have 
filled that spiritual treasury from which the pontiffs 
can dispense pardons and indulgences to an almost 
unlimited extent. Piscator held that Christ redeemed 
us only by his death or by his sufferings, and not as was 
then generally held, by both his active and his passive 
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This small beginning was followed by other 
far more important steps, among which 
some were so irregular that the most modest 
and the most averse from contention among 
the French themselves could not approve 
! of them. 1 

| 14. Two divines of Saumur, first John 

Cameron and afterwards Moses Amyraut, 
a man distinguished for perspicacity and 
| erudition, devised a method of reconciling 
i the doctrine of the Genevans respecting the 
divine decrees as expounded at Dort, with 
the views of those who hold that the love of 
God embraces the whole human race. And 
Amyraut, from about the year 1634, pur- 
sued this most difficult of all objects with 
so much zeal and with so great vigour of 
genius, that to gain his point he changed a 
great part of the received system of theo- 
logy. His plan, which was too extensive 
to be here fully detailed, was substantially 
this: That God wishes the salvation of all 
men whatever, and that no mortal is ex- 
cluded from the benefits of Christ by any 
divine decree, but that no one can become 
a partaker either of the benefits of Christ 
or of salvation, unless he believes in Christ. 
And that God, in his boundless goodness, 
has withheld from mo one the power or 
ability to believe; but he by no means 
assists all so to use this power as to obtain ! 
salvation. Hence it is that so many thou- 
sands of men perish through their own 
fault and not by the fault of God.* Those 
who embraced this scheme were called 
Hypothetical XJniversalists, because they 
believed" that God is disposed indeed to show 
mercy to all, yet only on the condition that 
they believe in Christ. It is the opinion of 
many that this doctrine does not differ from 
that maintained at Dort, except as Hercu- 
les’ naked club differed from the same when 
painted and adorned with ribands, that is, 
very slightly. But I doubt whether such 


obedience. His arguments were, that Christ, as being 
a man, was bound to obey the will of God perfectly ; so 
that he could not do more than he was under personal 
obligation to perform. Moreover, that if Christ had 
perfectly obeyed the law in man’s stead, then men would 
not be under obligation to obey it themselves, because 
it would be unjust in God to require obedience twice 
over, once from our representative and then again from 
us. Besides, if Christ in our stead both obeyed the law 
and suffered the penalty of its violation, then the law 
had been doubly satisfied; or God had received the 
obedience he required, and yet inflicted the penalty for 
disobedience. — Mur. 

i Maclaine is here out of all patience with Mosheim, 
and taxes him with bringing a groundless and malig- 
nant charge against the whole body of the French 
Reformed church. But Maclaine appears excited beyond 
what the occasion required. The five following sections, 
namely, 14-18, detail the facts, in view of which Mosheim 
made the assertion contained in the close of this sec- 
tion. Let the reader carefully peruse them, and then 
judge how far Mosheim deserves rebuke.— M ur. 

* See Jager’s Historia Ecclet. et Politico, Saculi xvii. 
decenn. iv. p. 522, & c. 
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persons have duly considered, both the 
principles from which it is derived and the 
consequences to which it leads. After con- 
sidering and reconsidering it, it appears to 
me to be Arminianism, or, if you please, 
Pelagianism artificially dressed up and veiled 
in ambiguous terms; and in this opinion 
I feel myself greatly confirmed when I look 
at the more recent disciples of Amyraut, 
who express their views more clearly and 
more boldly than their master. 3 The author 
of this doctrine was first attacked by some 
of the French [Protestant] Synods; but 
when they had examined the cause, they 
acquitted and dismissed him. 4 He was 
assailed with greater violence by the cele- 
brated Dutch divines, Andrew Rivet, Fre- 
derick Spanheim, Samuel des Marets 
(Maresius), and others; to whom Amyraut 
himself and afterwards the leading French j 
divines, John Daille (Dallseus), David Blon- j 
dell, and others, made energetic replies. 5 j 
The vehement and long-protracted contest j 
was productive of very little effect. For 
the opinions of Amyraut infected not only | 
the Huguenot universities in France and i 
nearly all the principal doctors, but also | 
spread first to Geneva, and then with the 
French exiles through all the Reformed 
churches. Hor is there any one at the 
present day who ventures to speak against 
it. 

15.* From the same desire of softening 
certain Reformed doctrines, which afforded 
to the papists as well as to others much 
occasion for reproach, originated Joshua de 
la Place’s (Placseus) opinion concerning the 
imputation of the sin committed by the 
parents of the human race. This theologian 
of Saumur, the colleague and intimate 
friend of Amyraut, in the year 1640, denied 
the doctrine then generally inculcated in 
the Reformed schools, that the sin of the 
first man was imputed to his posterity ; and 
maintained on the contrary, that each per- 
son’s own inherent defilement and disposi- 


s Schlegel expresses much regret that Mosheim, 
neither here nor in his lectures, more clearly showed 
how a disguised Pelagianism lies concealed under this 
scheme of the Hypothetical XJniversalists. And he 
refers us to his notes on cent. v. part ii. chap. v. sec. 23 
and 26 [note 4, p. 208 ; and notes 1 and 2, p. 21 1, above. 
— iZ.] to show that this scheme of Amyraut was not in 
reality Pelagianism nor even Semi-pelagianism. — Mur. 
[The student should consult Hagenbach’s Compendium 
of the Hist, of Doctrines , Buch's translation, vol. ii. 
p. 264, &c. — R . 

4 See Aymon’s Actes des Synodes Nationaux des 
Eglises R/formees de France , tome ii p. 571, &c. p. 604, 
&c. [Quick’s Synodicon, vol. ii. p. 352, &c. 397, See. 
455.— Mur.} Blondell’s Actes Authentiques des Egliset 
Reformees touchant la Patx et la Chanti Fraternelle, 
p. 19, &c, p. 82, Amsterd. 1655, 4to, 

& Bayle, Dictionnaire , tomei. art. Amyraut , p. 182; 
art. Daille, tome ii. p. 947, &c.; art. Blondell; tome 1 
p. 571, &c.; Pfaff, De Formula Consensus , cap. 1. p. 4 
&c> and others. 
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tion to sin is attributed to him by God 
as his crime, or, to use the language of 
theologians, he contended that original sin 
is imputed to men, not immediately but 
only mediately. This opinion was con- 
demned as erroneous in the Synod of Cha- 
renton, a.d. 1642, and was confuted by 
many theologians of great respectability 
among the Swiss and the Dutch. 1 And 
De la Place, influenced by the love of peace, 
did not think proper to offer any public 
defence of it. 2 ^ But neither his silence nor 
the condemnation of the synod could pre- 
vent this doctrine from commending itself 
to the minds of very many of the Trench 
as being reasonable, or from spreading 
through them into other countries. In the 


number of those who were disposed to 
gratify the papists at the expense of the 
religion of their fathers, many have placed 
Lewis Cappel, another divine of Saumur, 
who in a long and elaborate work 3 attempted 
to prove that the Hebrew vowel points were 
not inserted by the inspired writers, but 
were added in more recent times. This 
indeed is certain, that his opinion pleased 
the Romanists, who thought it very useful 
to weaken the authority of the sacred Scrip- 
tures and depress them below the unwritten 
word [or tradition]. It was therefore the 
more earnestly and learnedly opposed by 


1 Aymon, Synodes des Eglwes Rtformees de Franc \ 
tome ii. p. 680. [Quick’s Synodicon, vol. ii. p. 473. B 
maintained hereditary depravity, which he accounte 
criminal and a just ground of punishment, but denie 

the imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity. Mur 

La Place advanced his opinion in his Theses Theology 
de Statu Hommis Lnpsi ante Giatrnm, 1640, which ar 
inserted in the Syntagma Thesiutn Theologzcar. i 
Academia Salmunensi disputatarum , par. i. p. 201 
&c. He was understood by some to deny all imputatio: 
of Adam’s sin, and was first brought into trouble o 
the subject in the year 1645, when Antony Garissol, 
divine of Montauban, and others accused him before th 
national synod at Charenton. Amyraut, though h 
adhered to the common doctrine, defended him, but hi 
opinion was disapproved by the synod. Many censure* 
the decision of the synod as being hasty and unjust 
because La Place was condemned uncited and unheard 
his opinion being misapprehended and Garissol hi 
accuser being allowed to preside in the synod. La Plac* 
himself was so cool, dispassionate, and peaceful, that h* 
defended his assailed reputation by no public writing 
but patiently waited for the meeting of a new synod 
until at last the unceasing outcry of his opposers ir 
1655, compelled him to publish a new Disputation, Dt 
Imputations primi Peccati Adami , in which he showed 
that the synod did not understand his doctrine, since he 
denied merely the immediate imputation of Adam’s sin 
(an imputation arising from the sovereign decree oi 
Goa' and not the mediate imputation or one naturally 
consequent on the descent of men from Adam. Yet 
this explanation did not satisfy his excited opponents 
Andrew Rivet, Samuel des Marets,and Francis Turretiii 
did not cease to assail him; and by instigation of the 
last named, the belief of immediate imputation was 
settled as an article of faith by the church of Geneva in 
the year 1675. See Weismann’s Historia Eccles . Sami. 
xwi. p. 919 — Schl. 

I See Weismann’s Bid. Eccles . Scecul. xvii p. 817. 

Arcanum Punctationis Revelatum , which 
!2*5 h if, W be found to his works, Amsterd. 

‘If"’ fob and ln the Critica Sacra Vet. Test. Paris, 
o5U, fol ’ 
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great numbers of the best Hebricians, both 
among the Lutherans and the Reformed. 4 

16. All these divines, though they in- 
curred much odium, yet obtained the ap- 
probation of very many, and the candour of 
subsequent times has pronounced them to 
be free from censure ; but those were less 
fortunate who have been already mentioned 
as openly meditating a union of the French 
Reformed church with that subject to Ro- 


so to explain or shape theology as to ren- 
der a transition to the Romish party shorter 
and more easy. To this class belonged 
Lewis le Blanc, a divine of Sedan, and 
Claude Pajon, a minister at Orleans, both 
of whom were eloquent and men of gre&c 
penetration. The former with great per- 
spicuity so treated various controversies 
which divide the Protestants from the pa- 
pists, as to show that some of them were 
mere contests about words, and that others 
were of much less importance than was 
commonly supposed. 5 Hence he is much 
censured to this day by all those who think 
great care should be taken, lest by filing 
down and lessening too much the cause of 
disagreement, the truth should be exposed 
to danger, f This acute man left behind him 
a sect, which however being very odious to 
most persons, either conceals or very cau- 
tiously states its real sentiments. 

17. Claude Pajon appeared to explain 
and to adulterate that part of the Reformed 
religion which treats of the native depravity 
of man, his power to do good, the grace of 
God, and the conversion of the soul to God, 
by the principles and tenets of the Car- 
tesian philosophy which he had thoroughly 
imbibed. . But what his opinions really 
were, it is very difficult to determine; 
whether this arises from his intentional 
concealment of his real sentiments by the 
use of ambiguous phraseology, or from the 
negligence or the malice of his adversaries, 

I cannot readily decide. If we believe his 
adversaries, he supposed that man has more 
[ holiness and more ability to reform him- 
self than is generally apprehended; that 
what is called original sin cleaves only to 
the understanding, and consists principally 
in the obscurity and defectiveness of man’s 
views of religious subjects; that this depra- 
vity of the human understanding excites 
the will to evil inclinations and actions; 


- ow tt im S J3 wnoz/ieca tieoraica , par. il. p. 27, &c. 

In his Theses Theological, which are well worth 
The copy before me was printed at London, 
1675, fol. but there have been a number of editions of 
them 

“See Bayle, Dictionnaire, tome i. article Beaulieu , 
p. 458, &c. [His whole name was Lewis le Blanc, 
Beaulieu. See the brief notice of him in note 
2, p. 745, above.— Mur, 
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that it is to be cured, not by the powers of 
nature, but by the influences of the Holy 
Spirit acting through the medium of the 
divine word ; that this word however does 
not possess any inherent divine power or 
any physical or hyperphysical energy, but 
only a moral influence ; that is, it reforms 
the human understanding in the same man- 
ner as human truth does, namely, by exhi- 
biting clear and correct views of religious 
subjects, and solid arguments which evince 
the agreement of the truths of Christianity 
with correct reason and their divinity ; and 
therefore that every man, if his power were 
not weakened and prostrated by either in- 
ternal or external impediments, might re- 
new his own mind by the use of his reason 
and by meditation on revealed truth, with- 
out the extraordinary aid of the Holy 
Spirit. 1 2 But Pajon himself asserts, that 
he believed and professed all that is con- 
tained in ,the decisions of Dort and in the 
other confessions and catechisms of the 
Reformed. He complains that his opinions 
were misunderstood ; and states that he 
does not deny all immediate operation of 
the Holy Spirit on the minds of those who 
are converted to God, but only such an 
immediate operation as is unconnected with 
the word of God; in other words,, that he 
cannot agree with those who think that 
the word of God is only an external and 
inoperative sign of an immediate divine 
operation.* This last proposition is mani- 
festly ambiguous and captious. He finally 
adds, that we ought not to contend about 
the manner in which the Holy Spirit ope- 
rates on the minds of men ; that it is suf- 
ficient if a person holds this one point, 
that the Holy Spirit is the author of all 
that is good in us. The sentiments of Pa- 
jon, however, were condemned, not only by 
the principal reformed divines, but also by 
some synods of the French church in 1677, 
and by a Dutch synod at Rotterdam in 
1686. 

18. This controversy, which was in a 
measure settled and ended by the death of 
Pajon, was propagated in many books and 
discourses throughout England, Holland, 
and Germany, by Isaac Papin, a French- 


1 See Spanheim, Append . ad Elenchum Controvert 
siarum , Opp. tom. iii. p. 882, &c.; Jurieu, Traite de la 
Nature et de la Grdce , p. 35, &c.; Lcescher, Exercit. de 
Claud. Paionii ejuique Sectator. Doctrma et Fatis , 
Lips. 1692, 12nio. [Spanheim was a more candid ad- 
versary of Pajon than Jurieu. Weismann ( Histona 
Eccles. Soecul. xvii. p. 942) follows Jurieu for the most 
part, and is too severe upon Pajon, who had no other 
aim than to guard against fanaticism and enthusiasm, 
and probably viewed the word of God with higher re- 
verence than many of his opponents did. — Schl. 

2 See the tract which Pajon himself composed, and 

which is inserted in Chauffepie’s Nouveau Dictionnaire 

Histor. et Critique , tome ii. art. Cene, p. 164, &c. 
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man of Blois, and sister’s son to Pajon. 
Throwing off all disguise, he ventured to 
express himself much more coarsely and 
harshly than his uncle. He declared that 
the opinion of his uncle was this: — That 
man has even more power than is necessary 
to enable him to understand divine truth ; 
that for the reformation and regeneration 
of the soul nothing more is required than 
to remove an unsound state of the body by 
medical aid, if such a state happens to exist, 
and then to place before the understanding 
truth and error, and before the will virtue 
and vice clearly and distinctly, with their 
appropriate arguments. This and the other 
opinions of Papin, Peter Jurieu, among 
others, a celebrated divine of Rotterdam, 
confuted with uncommon wrath in the 
years 1686, 1687, and 1688. They were 
also condemned by the synod of Bois-le- 
Duc in 1687, and still more severely by the 
synod at the Hague in 1688, which also 
ejected the man from the Reformed church. 
Provoked by this severity, Papin who in 
other things manifested fine talents, re- 
turned to France in the year 1689, and the 
next year revolted to the Romish church 
in which he died in the year 1709. 3 Some 
think he was treated unjustly, and that his 
opinions were misrepresented by his mortal 
adversary, Jurieu; but how true this may 
be, I cannot say. A defence of the Paionian 
sentiment was likewise attempted in 1684, 
in several tracts by Charles, le Cene, a 
French divine of a vigorous mind who has 
given us a French translation of the Bible. 4 
But as he entirely discarded and denied the 
natural depravity of man, and taught that 
we can regenerate ourselves by our own 
power, by attentively listening to divine 
truth, especially if we enjoy also the ad- 
vantages of a good education, good exam- 
ples, &c. hence some contend that his 
scheme of doctrine differs in many respects 
from that of Pajon. 5 

19. The English church was agitated with 
most violent storms and tempests. When 
James I. king of Scotland, on the death of 
Elizabeth ascended the throne of England, 
the Puritans or friends of the Genevan dis- 


8 See Jurieu, Be la Nature et de la Grdce , and In 
other writings. Moller, Cimdria Literata , tom. ii. p. 
608, &c. and others. (According to Moller, ubi supra, 
Papin’s scheme of doctrine grew out of his Cartesian 
philosophy. He supposed that in creating the world, 
God so formed and constituted all things, that he never 
has occasion to interpose his immediate agency, unless 
when a miracle is necessary. Of course, that the 
conversion of sinners is brought about, as well as all 
other events are, by the operation of natural causes.— 
Mur. 

4 This translation was published after the author's 
death, Amsterd. 1741, fol. and was condemned by the 
Dutch synods. 

5 See the Nouveau Dictionnaire Histor. et Critiqu** 
1 art. Cene, tome ii. p. 160, &c. 
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cipline, indulged no little hope that their 
condition would be meliorated, and that 
they should no longer be exposed to the 
continual wrongs of the Episcopalians ; for 
the king had been born and educated among 
the Scotch who were Puritans . 1 And his 
first movements corresponded well with 
these expectations, and seemed to announce 
that he would assume the character of me- 
diator between the opposing parties.* But 
on a sudden everything assumed a different 

* And had, on some occasions, made the strongest 
declaration of his attachment to their ecclesiastical 
constitution. In a General Assembly held at Edin- 
burgh, in the year 1590, this prince is said to have 
made the following declaration : — “ I praise God that 
I was born in the time of the light of the gospel, and 
in such a place as to be king of the sincerest ( i.e . 
purest) kirk in the world. The kirk of Geneva keep 
pasche and yule (* e. Easter and Christmas). What 
have they for them ? They have no institution. As 
for our neighbour kirk of England, their service is an 
e> il-said mass in English; they want nothing of the 
mass hut the liftings (i.e, the elevation of the host). I 
charge you, my good ministers, doctors, elders, nobles, 
gentlemen, and barons, to stand to your purity, and to 
exhort your people to do the same, and I forsooth, as 
long as I brook my life, shall do the same.” Calder- 
wood’s History cf the Chwch qf Scotland , fol. edit, 
p. 256. — Mact. 

2 King James professed himself attached to the 
Church of Scotland, until his removal to England in 
April, 1 603. While on his journey, all religious parties 
in England made their court to him. To the Dutch 
and French Protestants settled in the country, he gave 
favourable answers. The bishops negotiated with him 
by their envoys. The Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge addressed him in behalt of the establishment, 
and the Puritans presented their petition in favour of a 
reform of the church. One petition of the latter signed 
by about 800 Puritan ministers, was called the Millenary 
Petition, from the signatures to it amounting to almost 
a thousand. In October, 1603, the king appointed a 
conference at Hampton Court, to be held the January fol- 
lowing, between the Episcopalians and the Puritans, 
with a view to settle their controversies. On the side of 
the Episcopalians were nine bishops and about as many 
dignitaries of the church ; and on the part of the Puri- 
tans were four English divines and one from Scotland, 
all of whom were selected by tbe king himself. On the 
first day of the conference, Jan. 14, 1604, the Episcopa- 
lians alone were admitted to the royal presence, and 
the king made some few objections to the English 
ritual and discipline, which the bishops either vindicated 
or consented to modify. The seed'd day, Jan. 16th, 
the Puritans were admitted, and proceeded to state 
their wishes. But the king treated them harshly, and 
allowed the Episcopalians to browbeat them. The 
bishops had a complete triumph ; and Bancroft, fall- 
ing on his knees, said, “I protest my heart melteth 
for joy that Almighty God, of his singular mercy, has 
given us such a king as since Christ’s time has not been ” 
On the third day, Jan. 18th, the bishops and deans 
were first called in, to settle with the king what altera- 
tions should be made in the regulations of the church. 
Archbishop Whitgift was so elated to hear the king’s 
approval of the law for the oath ex officio, that he ex- 
claimed, Undoubtedly, your majesty speaks by the 
special assistance of God’s Spirit." After this, the 
Puritans were called in, not to discuss the points in 
controversy, but merely to hear what had been agreed 
upon by the king and the bishops. Thus ended this 
mock conference, in which the king showed himself 
exceedingly vain and insolent towards the Puritans, 

' and wholly on the side of the Episcopalians. The next 
month a proclamation was issued, giving an account 
of the conference and requiring conformity to the 
liturgy and ceremonies. See Neal’s History of the 
Puritans , vol. ii. chap. i. p. 30, &c. and the authors 
there referred to ; also Grant’s History qf the English 
Church and Sects , &c. vol. ii. chap. is. p. 52, &c. 
— Mur. 
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aspect. King James, who was eager to 
grasp supreme and unlimited power, at once 
judged that the Presbyterian form of church 
government was adverse to his designs, and 
the Episcopal favourable to them ; because 
Presbyterian churches form a kind of repub- 
lic, which is subject to a number of leading 
men all possessing equal rank and power, 
while Episcopal churches more nearly re- 
semble a monarchy. The very name of a 
republic, synod, or council, was odious to 
the king, and he therefore studied most 
earnestly to increase the power of the 
bishops, and publicly declared that without 
bishops the throne could not be safe . 3 At 
the same time, he long wished to preserve 
inviolate the Genevan doctrines, especially 
those relating to divine grace and predesti- 
nation, and he allowed the opposite doctrines 
of Arminius to be condemned by his theo- 
logians at the synod of Port. This dispo- 
sition of the king was studiously cherished, 
so long as he had power by George Abbot, 
archbishop of Canterbury, a man of great 
weight of character, who was himself de- 
voted to Calvinistic sentiments and was a 
great friend to English liberty, and whose 
gentleness towards their fathers the modern 
Puritans highly extol . 4 But the English 
envoys had scarcely returned from Holland 
and made known the decisions of Port, when 
the king with the majority of the clergy 
showed himself most averse from these deci- 
sions, and manifested a decided preference 
for the Arminian doctrine respecting the 
divine decrees . 5 That there were various 


3 It was a maxim with him, and one which he 
repeated at the Hampton Court conference, “ No bishop, 
no king.” See Neal, ubi sup-ia. — Mur. 

4 See Wood’s Athena Oxonienses , tom. i. p. 583 
Neal’s History cf the Puritans , vol. ii. ch. iv. p. 242 
[and the long note of Maclaine on the text.— Mui .] 
Clarendon’s Bistory qf the Rebellion , vol. i p. U 4, &c. 

5 Heylin’s History of the Five Articles , p. 444, &e. 
in the Dutch translation of Gerh. Brandt ; Neal’s His- 
tory qf the Puritans , vol. ii. chap. ii. p. 117, &c. Neal 
tells us that the Council of Dort was ridiculed in 
England by the following verses, among other things : 

Dordrechti Synodus, Nodus . Chorus integer, JEger \ 

Conventus, Ventus : Sessio, Stramen: Amen. 
Moreover, for ascertaining the character and conduct 
of king James and his inconstancy in religion, much 
aid is afforded by tbe writers of English history, and 
especially by Larrey and Rapin. Most of these state 
that in his last years James greatly favoured not only 
the Arminians but also the papists; and they tell us 
there can be doubt the king wished to unite the Eng- 
lish church with that of Rome. But in this, I appre- 
hend, the king is too severely accused, although I do not 
deny that he did many things not to be commended. It 
is not easy to believe that a king who aspired immode- 
rately after supreme and absolute sway, should wish to 
create to himself a lord in the Roman pontiff. [Yet 
see the following note. — Mur.] But at length he in- 
clined more towards the Romish church than formerly, 
and he permitted some things which were coincident with 
the Romish rites and regulations ; because, with most 
of the bishops, he was persuaded that the ancient Chris- 
tian church was the exemplar after which all churches 
should copy; that a religious community would be the 
more holy and the more perfect the nearer its resem- 
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causes for this unexpected change will readily best security to the civil sovereign; and 
oe believed by those acquainted with the his- thirdly, to reduce the whole religion of the 
,tory of those times; yet the principal cause, country to the pattern and form of the pri- 
[ apprehend, is to be sought in that rule mitive church, rejecting all the doctrines 
for ecclesiastical reformation which the and institutions of the Genevans. The 
founders of the new English church kept execution of these designs was principally 
in sight. For they wished to render their entrusted to William Laud, then bishop of 
church as similar as possible to that which London and afterwards, from a.d. 1633, 
flourished in the early centuries, and that archbishop of Canterbury, who was in 
church, as no one can deny, was an entire many respects undoubtedly a man of emi- 
stranger to the Dor dracene doctrines, 1 * The nence, being a very liberal patron of 
king becoming alienated from the Cal vinistic learning and learned men, resolute, inge- 
opinions and customs, the old hatred against nuous, and erudite, but at the same time 
the Puritans which had somewhat subsided too furious, headlong, and inconsiderate, 
again revived ; and at last it broke out inclined to superstition, and also bigotedly 
in open war. In short, James I. died in attached to the opinions, rites, and prae- 
1625, a mortal enemy of the Puritan faith tices of the ancient Christians, and therefore 
which he had imbibed in his youth, a deci- a mortal enemy of the Puritans and of all 
aed patron and supporter of the Arminians Calvinists. 8 He prosecuted the objects of 
whose condemnation he had greatly pro- the king’s wishes as well as his own with- 
moted, and a very strenuous asserter of out any moderation, often disregarded and 
episcopal government; and he left both the trampled up*n the laws of the land, perse- 
church and the commonwealth in a very cuted the Puritans most rigorously, and 
unsettled state, and languishing with in- eagerly strove to extirpate them altogether ; 
testine maladies. rejecting Cal vinistic views in relation to 

20. Charles I. the son of James, de- predestination and other points, he after 
terrained to perfect what his father had the year 1625, contrary to the wishes of 
undertaken. He therefore used every effort, George Abbot, substituted Arminian senti- 
first, to extend the regal power and to exalt ments in place of them; 8 restored many 
it above the authority of the laws ; secondly, ceremonies and rites which were indeed 
to subject the whole church of Great Bri- ancient but at the same time superstitious 
tain and Ireland to the Episcopal form of and on that ground previously abrogated ; 
government, which he considered as of obtruded bishops upon the Scottish nation, 
divine appointment and as affording the which was accustomed to the Genevan dis- 

cipline and extremely averse to episcopacy ; 

tilance to that divine and apostolic standard; and that and not obscurely showed that in his view 
the Romish church retained more of the first and the Romish church, though erroneous, was 
primlfive form .baa the Puritan or CaivinUtic church holi(Jr and bett g r chuI;c h than those Pro- 

I Perhaps also the king was influenced by the recollec- testant communities which had no bishops. 

tion of the civil commotions formerly excited in Scot- Hnvinrrhv arts pxoited immense odium 
land on account of the Presbyterian religion. There saving Dy tnese acts excited immense ouium 

are some circumstances likewise which indicate that 

the king, even before he came into England, was not , „ „ 

wholly averse from the Romish religion. See the * See Wood’s Aiheius Oxoniens. tom. n. p. 55, &c. ; 
Bibliotheque RaisonrJe , tome xliii. p. 318, &c. [Thus Heylin’s Cypnanus Anghcus, or the History of the 
far the note of our author; and whoever looks into the Life and Death of William Laud, London, 1688, fol. 
Historical View of the Negotiations between the Courts Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion and the Civil Laws 
of England, France, and Brussels, from the year 1592 in England , vol. i. [Neal’s History of the Puritans , 
to 1617, extracted from the MS. State Papers of Sir vol. ii. chap iv. & c. and vol. iii. chap. x.—Mur. 

Thomas Edmondes and Anthony Bacon, Esq. and pub- 3 * * * * See Le Vassor’s Histoire de Louis A 111. tome v. 
lished in the year 1749, by the learned and jud’icious p. 262, &c. [Laud was then merely bishop of London, 
Dr. Birch, will be persuaded that towards the year though in effect at the head of the established church. 
1595 this fickle and unsteady prince had really formed Legally, neither he nor any prelate nor even the king 
a design to embrace the faith of Rome. See in the could abrogate or enact articles of faith, without the 
curious collection now mentioned, the postscript of a consent of Parliament. Nor was any such thing 
letter from Sir Thomas Edmondes to the lord high- attempted. But the king, at the instigation (it is ' 
treasurer, dated the 20th of December, 1595. We learn stated) of bishop Laud, issued a proclamation, January 
also from the Memoirs of Ralph Winwood, that in the 24, 1626, which sets forth, “ That the king will admit , 
year 1596, James sent Mr. Ogilby, a Scotch baron, into of no innovation in the doctrine, discipline, or govern- 
Spain, to assure his Catholic majesty that he was then ment of the church, and therefore charges all his sub- 
ready and resolved to embrace popery, and to propose jects, and especially the clergy, not to publish or mam- 
an alliance with that king and the pope against the tain, in preaching or writing, any new inventions or 
queen of England. See State Tracts , vol. i. p. 1. See opinions contrary to the said? doctrine and discipline 
also an extract of a letter from Tobie Matthew, D.D. established by law.*' This apparently harmless procla- 1 
dean of Durham, to the lord treasurer Burleigh, con- mation was of course to he executed by Laud and his 
taining an information of Scotch affairs, in Strype’s associates, and Laud was publicly accused of using it 

Annals vol. iv. p. 201. Above all, see Harris’s Bisto- to punish and put down Calvinists, and to prevent their 
Heal and Critical Account of the Life and Writings of books from being printed and circulated, while Armi- i 

James 1. p. 29, note (N). This last writer may be nians were allowed to preach and to print their senti- 
added to Larrey and Rapin who have exposed the plia- ments most fully. See Neal’s Histoiy^ of the Funtans, 
bihty and inconsistency of this self-sufficient monarch, vol. ii chap. iii. p. 192, &c and vol. iii. chap. v. p.222, , 
—Marl. &c. and Maclaine's note (m) on this paragraph.— Mur 
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against the king and himself and the whole 
order of bishops, he was arraigned by the 
parliament in 1644, judged guilty of be- 
traying the liberties and the religion of the 
country, and beheaded* 1 * After the execu- 
tion of Laud, the civil conflict which had 
long existed between the king and the par- 
liament attained such a height, that it could 
be extinguished by nothing short of the life 
of this excellent prince. The Parliament, 
inflamed by, the Puritans or by the Pres- 
byterians and Independents, wholly abo- 
lished the old form of church government 
by bishops, and whatever else m doctrine, 
discipline, or worship was contrary to the 
principles of the Genevans, furiously as- 
sailed the king himself, and caused him 
when taken prisoner to be tried for his life, 
and, to the astonishment of all Europe, to 
be put to death in the year 1648. Such 
are the evils resulting from zeal in religion, 
when it is ill understood and placed in 
external regulations and forms. Moreover, 
as is often found true, it appeared in these 
scenes of commotion that almost all sects 
while oppressed plead earnestly for charity 
and moderation towards dissenters, but, 
when elevated to power, they forget their 
own former precepts. For the Puritans, 
when they had dominion, were no more 
indulgent to the bishops and their patrons 
than these had formerly been to them.* 

1 Archbishop Laud was impeached by the House of 
Commons, and tried before the House of Lords. In 
1641, fourteen articles of impeachment were filed, and 
Laud was committed to prison. In 1644, ten additional 
articles were brought forward, and the trial now com- 
menced. All the articles may be reduced to three 
general heads : — I. That he had traitorously attempted 
to subvert the rights of parliament, and to exalt the 
king's power above law. II. That he had traitorously 
endeavoured to subvert the constitution and fundamen- 
tal laws of the land, and to introduce arbitrary govern- 
ment against law and the liberties of the subjects. III. 

That he had traitorously endeavoured and practised to 
subvert the true religion established by law, and to in- 

troduce popish superstition and* idolatry. Under this 

last head the specifications were, first, that he introduced 

and practised popish innovations and superstitious cere- 

monies not warranted by law, such as images and 

pictures in the churches, popish consecration of 
churches, converting the communion-tables into altars, 
bowing before the altar, &c.; and secondly, that he 
endeavoured to subvert the Protestant religion and 
encouraged Arminianism and popery, by patronis- 
ing and. advancing clergymen of these sentiments, by 
prohibiting the publication of orthodox books and 
allowing corrupt ones free circulation, by persecuting 
in the high commission court those who preached 
against Arminianism and popery, and by talcing some 
direct steps towards a union with the church of Rome. 

The House of Lords deemed all the articles proved, 
but doubted for a time whether they amounted to trea- 
son. See the whole trial of Laud, in Neal's History qf 
the Puritans , vol. iii. chap. v. p. 184-255. — Mur. 

9 Besides Lord Clarendon, and the historians of 
England already mentioned, Neal has professedly 
treated of these events, in the 2d and 3d volumes of his 
History qf the Puritans. [Compare also Grant’s His- 
tory qf the English Church and Sects , vol. ii. chap. x. 
si. p. 127-303. — Mur. [See also the historical works 
of Brodie, Hallam, and Mackintosh, on this period of 
British history.— R. 


21. The Independents, who have been 
just mentioned among the promoters of ! * 
civil discord, are represented by most of 
the English historians as more odious and 
unreasonable than even the Presbyterians 
or Calvinists, and are commonly charged 
with various enormities and crimes, and 
indeed with the parricide against Charles I. 
But I apprehend that whoever shall can- 
didly read and consider the books and the 
Confessions of the sect, will cheerfully 
acknowledge that many crimes are unjustly 
charged upon them, and that perhaps the 
misconduct of the civil Independents (that 
is, of those hostile to the regal power and 
who strove after extravagant liberty} has 
been incautiously charged upon the religious 
Independents. 3 * * * * * 9 They derived their name 

3 The sect of the Independents, though a rfiodern 
one and still existing amo% the English, is however 
less known than almost any Christian sect ancient or , 
modern, and on no one are more marks of infamy ^ 
branded without just cause. The best* English his^ >, , 
torians heap upon it all the reproaches and slandfr# 
which can be thought of; nor is it the Epicopahains 
only who do this, but also those very Presbyterians 
with whom they are at this day associated. They are 
represented not only as delirious, crazy, fanatical, illi- 
terate, rude, factious, and strangers to all religious - 
truth and to reason, but also as criminals, seditious 
parricides, and the sole authors of the murder of 
Charles I. John Durell (whom that most strenuous 
vindicator of the Independents, Lewis du Moulin, com- 
mends for bis ingenuousness, see Wood’s Attunes Oxnn. 
tom. ii. p. 732, 733), in his Histona Rituum Sander 
Ecclesice Angbcance, cap. i. p. 4, London, 1672, 4 to, 
says. “ Fateor, si atrocis illius tragcediae tot actus fuerint, 
quot ludicrarum esse solent, postremum fere Indepen- 
dentium fuisse. — Adeo ut non acute magis, quam vero, 
dixerit 1‘Estrangius noster: Regcm primo a Presby- 
terianis interemptum, Carolum deinde ab Independenti- 
bus interfectum.” Foreign writers, regarding these as 
the best witnesses of transactions in their own country, 
have of course thought proper to follow them ; and 
hence the Independents almost everywhere appear 
und.er a horrid aspect. But as every class of men is 
composed of dissimilar persons, no one will deny that 
in this sect also there were some persons who were 
turbulent, factious, wicked, flagitious, and destitute of 
good sense. Yet if that is also true which all wise and 
good men inculcate, that the character and the prin- 
ciples of whole sects must be estimated, not from the 
conduct or words of a few individuals but from the 
customs, habits, and opinions of the sect in general, 
from the books and discourses of its teachers, and from 
its public formularies and confessions, then I am 
either wholly deceived or the Independents are wrong- 
fully loaded with so many criminations. 

We pass over what has been so invidiously written 
against this sect by Clarendon, Echard, Parker, and 
many others ; and to render this whole subject the 
more clear, we will take up only that one excellent 
writer, than whom, though a foreigner, no one, as the 
English themselves admit, has written more accurately 
and neatly concerning the affairs of England, namely, 
Rapin. In the twenty-first book of his immortal work, 
the Hisfoire d' Angleterre, vol. viii. p. 535, second ed. 
[Tindal’s translation, vol. ii. p. 514, fol.], he so depicts 
the Independents, that, if they were truly what he 
represents them, they would not deserve to enjoy the 
light in their country which they still do enjoy freely, 
and much less to share in the kind offices and love of any 
good man. Let us particularly survey and briefly com- 
ment on the declarations of this great man concerning 
them. In the first place, he tells us that, after the 
utmost pains, he could not ascertain the origin -of the 
sect : “ Quelque recherche que j’ai faite, je n'ai jamais 
pfl decouvrir exactement la premiere origine de l a se cte 
on faction des Independents.” That a man 
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from the fact, that with the Brownists they 
believed that individual churches are all 
Independent or subject, to no foreign j uris- 

diction, and that they should not be com- 
pelled to obey the authority and laws 
either of bishops or of councils composed 

spent seventeen years in composing a History of Eng- 
land and consulted so many libraries filled with the 
rarest books, should have written thus, is very strange. 

If he had only looked into that well-known book, Horn- 
beck’s Summa Controverswrum, lib. x. p. 775, &c. he 
might easily have learned what he was ignorant of, 
after so much research. He proceeds to the doctrines 
of the sect, and says of them in general that nothing 
could be better suited to throw all England into contu- 
sion: — “ Ce qu’ il y a de certain c’est qu'ils avoient des 
principes tout k fait propres & mettre l’Angleterre en 
combustion, comme ils le firent effectivement.” How 
true this declaration is will appear from what follows. 
He adds, first, respecting politics they held very perni- 
cious sentiments. For they w would not have a single 
man preside over the whole state, but thought the go- 
vernment of the nation should be entrusted to the 
representatives of the people: — “Par rapport au gou- 
vernement de l’et&t, ils abhorroient la monarchic, et 
n’approuvoient qu’un gouvernement repubhcain.” I 
can readily believe that there were persons among the 
Independents unfriendly to monarchy. Such were to 
be found among the Presbyterians, the Anabaptists, and 
all the sects which then flourished in England. But I 
wish to see decisive testimony adduced, it it can be, to 
j prove that this was the common sentiment of this whole 
* sect. Such testimony is in vain sought for in their public 
writings. On the contrary, in the year 16 17 they pub- 
licly declared:, “that they do not disapprove of any form 
of civil government, but do freely acknowledge that a 
kingly government, bounded by just and wholesome 
- laws, is both allowed by God and a good accommoda- 
tion unto men.” See Neal’s History of the Puritans , 
vol. lii. p. 146. I pass over other proofs, equally con- 
clusive, that they did not abhor all monarchy. Their 
religious opinions, according to our author, were most 
■ absurd. For if we may believe him, their sentiments 

1 were contrary to those of all other sects: — “ Sur la reli- 
gion, leurs principes 6toient opposez k ceatxx de tout le 
reste du monde.” There are extant in particular two 
Confessions of the Independents ; the one of those in 
Holland, the other of those in England. The first was 
drawn up by John Robinson, the founder of the sect, 
and was published at Leyden, 1619, 4to, entitled, Apo- 
logia pro Exulibus Anglis, qui Brownistee vulgo appel- 
lantur. The latter was printed, London. 1658, 4to, 
entitled, A Declaration of the Faith and Order owned 
and practised in the Congregational Churches in Eng- 
land [more than one hundred in number. — M ur.} 
agreed upon and consented unto by their elders and 
messengers in their meeting at the Savoy, October 12, 
1658. John Hornbeck translated it into Latin in 1 659, 
and annexed it to his Epistle to Durams, De Indepen - 
dentismo. From both these, to say nothing of their 
other books, it is manifest that if we except the form of 
their church government, they differed in nothing of 
importance from the Calvinists or Presbyterians. But 
to remove all doubt, let us hear the father of the Inde- 
pendents, Robinson himself, explaining the views of him- 
self and his flock, in his Apologia pro Exulibus Anglis , 

p, 7 , 11 : “ Profitemur coram Deo et hominibus, adeo 

nobis convenire cum ecclesiis Reformatis Belgicis in re 
religioms, ut omnibus et singulis earundem ecclesiarum 
fidei articulis, prout habentur in Harmonia Confes- 

sionum fidei, parati sumus subscribere. Ecclesias 

Reformatas pro veris et genuims habemus, cum nsdem 
in sacris Dei communionem profitemur et quantum in 
nobis est colimus.” So far therefore were they from 
differing altogether from all other sects of Christians, 
that on the contrary they agreed exactly with the 
greatest part of the Reformed churches. To show by 
an example how absurd the religion of the Indepen- 
dents was, this eminent historian tells us that they not 
only rejected all ecclesiastical government and order, 
but also made the business of preaching and praying m 
public and explaining the Scriptures common to all 
“ Non seulement ils ne pouvoient souffrir l’episcopat et 
l’hie'rarchie ecd6siastique’’ (this is true; but it was a 
fault not peculiar to them, but chargeable also on the 
Presbyterians, the Brownists, the Anabaptists, and_ all 
the sects of the Nonconformists), “ mais ils ne vouloient 
pas mSsme qu’il y eut des ministres ordinaires dans 

l'Eglise. Ils soutenoient que chacun pouvoit priqr eh 
public, exhorter s*es freres, expliquer I’Ecriture Sainte, 

scion les talens qu’il avoit re 9 us de Dieu. Aiflsi parmi 

eux chacun prioit, prechoit, exhortoit, expliquoit la S. 
Ecriture, sans autre vocation que celle qu’il tiroit lui- 
meme de son zele et des talens qu’il croyoit avoir, et 
sans autre autorite que celle que luy donnoit Tapproba- 
tion de ses auditeurS.” All thii is manifestly false. * 
The Independents employ, and have employed from Jhe 
first, fixed and regular teachers; nor, do they allow 
every one to teach who may deem himself qualified for 
it. The excellent historian here confounds the Inde- 
pendents with the Brownists, who ‘are well known to 
allow to all a right to teach. I pass over other asser- 
tions, notwithstanding they are equally open to censure. 
Now, if so great a man, after residing long among the 
English, pronounced so unjust a sentence upon this 
sect, who will not readily pardon others much his in- 
feriors who have loaded this sect with groundless 
accusations ? [On all these charges, see Neal’s History 
of the Puritans, vol. iii. chap. iv. p. 157, &c. — Mur,} 

But this (some one may say) is certain from nume- 
rous testimonies, that the Independents put that excel- 
lent king Charles I. to death, and this single fact 
evinces the extreme impiety and depravity of the sect. 

I am aware that the best and most respectable English 
historians charge them alone with this regicide. And 

I fully agree with them, provided we are to understand 
by the term Independents those persons who were hos- 
tile to regal power and attached to an extravagant kind 
of liberty. But if the term is used to denote the ances- 
tors of those Independents who still exist among the 
English, or a certain religious sect differing from the 
other English sects in certain religious opinions, I am 
not clear that their assertion is quite true. Those who 
represent the Independents as the sole authors of the 
atrocious deed committed on Charles I. must neces- 
sarily mean to say either that the nefarious parricides 
were excited to the deed by the suggestions and the 
doctrines of the Independents, or that they were all 
adherents of the worship and the doctrines of the Inde- 
pendents, neither of which is capable of solid proof. In 
the doctrines of the sect, as we have seen, there was 
nothing which could excite any one to attempt such a 
crime , nor does the history of those times show that 
there was any more hatred or malevolence towards 
Charles I. in the Independents than in the Presby- 
terians. And that all those who put the king to death 
were Independents is so far from being true, that, on 
the contrary, several of the best English historians and 
even the edicts of Charles II. testify, that this turbulent 
company was mixed and composed of persons of various 
religions, ^nd I can easily admit that there were some 
Independents among them. After all, this matter will 
be best unravelled by the English themselves, who know 
better than we io what sense the terra Independents 
must he used when it is applied to those who brought 
Charles I. to the block. [According to Neal, uoi supra , 
vol. iii. p 515, &c. 521, &c. 533, no one religious deno- 
mination is chargeable with the regicide, but only the 
army and the House of Commons, both of which were 
composed of men of various religions. Only two Con- 
gregational ministers approved the putting Charles to 
death, and the Presbyterian clergy in a body remon- 
* strated against it .—Mur.} „ . « 

When I have carefully inquired for the reasons why « 
the Independents are taxed with so many crimes and 
enormities, three reasons especially have occurred to 
my mind:— I. The term Independents is ambiguous 
and not appropriated to any one class of men. For not 
to mention other senses of it, the term is applied by the 
English to those friends of democracy who wish to have 
the people enact their own laws and govern themselves, 
and who will not suffer an individual or several indivi- 
duals to bear rule in the state ; or, to adhere to the letter 
of the name, who maintain that the people ought to be 
, independent of all control except what arises from 
. themselves. This faction, consisting in a great measure 
j of mad fanatics, were the principal actors in that tra- 
i gedy in England, the effects of which are still deplored. 

; Hence whatever was said or done extravagantly or 
i foolishly by this faction was I suspect, all charged upon 
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of presbyters and delegates from several 
churches. 1 It is in this single opinion that 
they especially differ from the Presby- 
terians. 2 For whatever else they believe 

our Independents, who were not indeed altogether 
without faults, yet were far better than they. II. 
Nearly all the English sects which distracted the nation 
in the times of Charles I. and Oliver Cromwell, as- 
sumed the name of Independents in order to participate 
in that public esteem which the real Independents 
enjoyed on account of their upright conduct, and in 
order to screen themselves from reproach. This is 
attested, among others, by Toland in his letter to Le 
Clere, inserted by the latter in his Biblioth. Universelle 
H Hutorique, tome xxiu. part ii. p. 506 : — “ Au com- 
mencement tous les sectaires se disoient Independans, 
par ce que ces derniers etoient fort honorez du people 5 
cause de leur piet£.” Now, as the term was so exten- 
sively applied, who does not see that it might easily 
occur that the enormities of various sects should be all 
charged upon the genuine Independents ? III. Oliver 
Cromwell, the usurper, gave a preference to the Inde- 
pendents before all the other sects in his country. For 
he was as much afraid of the councils or synods of the 
Presbyterians as he was of the bishops ; but in the form 
of church government adopted by the Independents, 
there was nothing at all which he could fear. Now, as 
men of like character incline to associate together, this 
circumstance might lead many to suppose that the 
Independents were all of the same character with Crom- 
well, that is, very bad people. 

*> 1 They undoubtedly received the name of Indepen- 
dents from their maintaining that all assemblies of 
Christians had the right of self-government, or were 
independent. This very term is used by Robinson, in 
his exposition of this doctrine in his Apologia pi o Exu- 
hbus Anglis, cap v. p. 22, where he says: “ Coetum 
quemlibet particularem (recte institutum et ordmatum) 
esse totam, integram, et perfectam ecclesiam ex suis 
partibus constantem immediate et independenter (quoad 
alias ecclesias) sub ipso Christo.” And possibly from 
this very passage the term Independents, which was 
before unknown, had its origin. At first the followers 
of Robinson did not reject this appellation, nor has it 
any bad or odious import, provided it is understood in 
their own sense of it. In England it was entirely un- 
known till the year 1640. At least in the ecclesiastical 
canons enacted this year in the conventions held by 
the bishops of London and York, in which all the sects 
then existing in England are enumerated, there is no 
mention of the Independents. See the Constitutions 
mid canons ecclesiastical treated upon by the arch - 
bishops of Canterbury and Yoik , and the lest of the 
bishops and clergy , in their seneral synods , a.d 1640, in 
Wilkin’s Concilia Magna Britannia et Hibernia, 
tom. iv. cap. v. p. 548. But a little afterwards and 
especially after the year 1642, this appellation is of 
frequent occurrence in the annals of English history 
Nor did the English Independents at first refuse to be 
called by this name, but in their apology published 
at London, 1644, 4to ( Apologetical Hat ration qf the 
Independents), they rather fearlessly assume this name. 
But afterwards, when as we have remarked many other 
sects adopted this name, and even seditious citizens 
who plotted the destruction of their king were com- 
monly designated by it, they very solicitously deprecated 
the application of it to them, and called themselves 
Congregational Brethren, and their churches Congre- 
gational churches. 

* There are two points of difference between the 
Presbyterians and the Independents or Congregational- 
ists. The first relates to the independence of individual 
churches, or their exemption from any foreign jurisdic- 
tion. The second relates to the location of the legis- 
lative and judicial powers of each church. The 
Presbyterians assign these powers to the eldership of 
the church or to the pastor and the ruling elders 
assembled in a church session ; but the Independents or 
Congregationalists confide them to a general meeting 
of all the male members of the church, or to the officers 
and the whole brotherhood assembled in a church 
meeting. Prom this latter principle it is that the Inde- 
pendents are called Congregationalists. And as in 
modern times they admit of a connexion or confedera- 
tion of sister churches, which in some measure bounds 


or teach on religious subjects, with very 
few exceptions and those not of much im- 
portance, is almost throughout in accordance 
with the Genevan doctrines. The parent 
of the sect was John Robinson, minister of 
a Brownist church which was settled at 
Leyden in Holland, a grave and pious man. 
Perceiving that the discipline which Robert 
Brown had set up was in some respects 
defective, he undertook to correct, it, and to 
give it such a form as would render it less 
odious than before. In two respects par- 
ticularly are the Independents better than 
the Brownists; first, in moderation and 
candour, for they did not, as Brown had 
done, execrate and pronounce unworthy of 
the Christian name the churches which had 
adopted a different form of government; 
but they admitted that piety and true reli- 
gion might flourish where the ecclesiastical 
affairs were subject to the authority of 
bishops or to the decrees of councils, not- 
withstanding they considered* their own 
form of government as of divine institution, 
and as originating from Christ and his 
apostles. In the next place, the Inde- 
pendents excelled the Brownists by abo- 
lishing that liberty of teaching which Brown 
had allowed equally to all the brethren. For 
they have regular teachers, elected by the 
whole brotherhood, and they do not allow 
any one to deliver discourses to the people, 
unless he has been previously examined 
and approved by the oificers of the church. 
This sect which began to exist in Holland 
in 1610, had very few adherents at first* in 
England, and to escape the punishments 
decreed against Non-conformists, kept itself 
concealed ; 3 but on the decline of the power 
of the bishops in the time of Charles I. it 
took courage in the year 1640 and boldly 
showed itself in public. Afterwards it soon 
increased so much in reputation and in 
numbers, that it could compete for priority, 
not only with the Episcopalians, but also 
with the very powerful Presbyterians; which 
must be attributed, among other causes, to 
the erudition of its teachers and to the 
reformed morals of the people. 4 During 

and limits the independence of the individual churches, 
they have discarded the name of Independents. — Mur . 

3 In the year 1616, Mr. Jacob, who had adopted the 
religious sentiments of Robinson, set up the first Inde- 
pendent or Congregational church in England. — Macl. 

4 Neal, History qf the jPuntans, vol. ii. p. 107, 391, 
393, vol. iii. p. 141, 145, 276, 303, 537, 549 ; Bohm’s 
Englische Reformationshistorie , book vi. chap, iv, p. 
794. [A part of Mr, Robinson’s congregation at Ley- 
den removed to Plymouth in New England, in the year 
1620. And during the reign of Charles I. and down 
even to the end of the century, great numbers of the 
English Independents removed to New England and 
there formed flourishing colonies ; so that New Eng- 
land, for about two centuries, has contained more 
Independents or Congregationalists than Old England. 
— Mur . 
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the reign of Cromwell, who for various rea- 22. While Oliver Cromwell administered 
sons was its greatest patron, it was every- the government of Great Britain, all sects, 
where in the highest reputation ; but on even the vilest and most absurd, had full 
the restoration of the English monarchy liberty to publish their opinions; the 
under Charles II. it began to decline greatly, bishops alone and the friends of episcopal 
and gradually sank into its former obscurity, government were most unjustly oppressed 
At the present day it exists indeed but is and stripped of all their revenues and 
timid and depressed; and in the reign of honours. By far the most numerous and 
William III. a.d. 1691, it was induced by influential of all were the Presbyterians and 
its weakness to enter into a coalition (yet the Independents, the latter of whom were 
without giving up its own regulations) with most favoured and extolled by Cromwell 
the Presbyterians resident in London and (who however actually belonged to no sect), 
the vicinity. 1 and manifestly for the sake of curbing more 

easily the Presbyterians, who sought to 

1 From this time onward they were called United acquire ascendancy. 2 In this period arose 
Brethren. See Toland’s letter, in Le Clerc’s Bibhoth. * J r 

| Ummrselle. et Hutortque , tome xxiii. p. 506 [It must 

not be supposed that the distinction between Presby- of the Westminster assembly, that is, of the Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists ceased in England from terians, or lastly, the Confession of the Congregational 
the year 1691, or that both have ever since formed but Brethren published by the convention at the Savoy in 
one sect. They still exist as distinct yet friendly sects. 1658, be most agreeable to the Holy Scriptures. [Their 
Being agreed in doctrines and anxious to hold commu- words are : “ As to what appertains to soundness of 
riion with each other, notwithstanding their different judgment in matters of faith, we esteem it sufficient 
modes of church government, they adopted these arti- that a church acknowledge the Scriptures to be the 
cles of agreement and consent, in which each sect word of God, the perfect and only rule of faith and 
endeavoured to* come as near to the other as their dif- practice; and own either the doctrinal part of those 
ferent principles would admit. Moreover, these articles commonly called the Articles of the church ot England 
with very slight alterations were adopted by the Elders or the Confession or Catechism, shorter or larger, 
and Messengers of the churches ot Connecticut, assem- compiled by the assembly at Westminster, or the Con- 
bled at Saybrook in the year 1708 ; and they now form fession agreed on at the Savoy, to be agreeable to the 
a part of what is called the Saybrook Platform or the said rule ” — Mur.] Article IX. “of our duty and de- 
ancient ecclesiastical constitution of Connecticut. See portment towards them that are not in communion 
Trumbull’s History of Connecticut, vol. i. p. 510, 513, with us,” inculcates only love and moderation towards 
514. The Articles themselves may be seen in Toul- them. It hence appears that the Independents, induced 
min’s History <f Dissenters , vol. ii. p. 130, &c. and in by necessity, approached in many points towards the 
the Saybrook Platform, p. 99, & c.— Mur ] William opinions of the Presbyterians, and departed from the 
Whiston published the articles of agreement in the Me- principles of their ancestors. [As respects union and 
moirsef his Life and Writings, vol. ii. p. 549, &c. They communion of churches, their mutual accountability, 
are nine in number. Article I. treats “ of Churches and perhaps also the powers and prerogatives of church 
and Church Members.” Here, in sec. vi. the Presby- officers, there was some change in the views of the In- 
teriansand Independents declare, “ that each particular dependents of England and also in America. But the 
church hath right to choose their own officers, and English Presbyterians also softened considerably the 
hath authority from Christ for exercising government rigours of Presbyterianism, as it was introduced and 
and of enjoying all the ordinances of worship within set up among them by the Scotch. This coalition of 
itsdf and sec. vii. that “ in the administration of the two denominations tended to abate the zeal of both 
church power, it belongs to the pastors and other elders in maintaining the jus dtvinum of their respective sy» 
of every particular church (if such there be) to rule and terns of church government. For a considerable time, 
govern, and to the brotherhood to consent according to the Presbyterian and Congregational ministers in and 
the rule of the Gospel.” Here both the Presbyterians near London continued to hold meetings for mutual 
and the Independents depart from their original prin- consultation, and for regulating the licensing of candi- 
ciples. Article II. treats “ of the Ministry,” which dates. And in some other counties of England similar 
they acknowledge to be an institution of Christ. They united meetings were held. But ere long they were 
require the ministers of religion not only to be pious dropped, and the two denominations, though on friendly 
(sec. ii.) but also learned ; and (sec. iii. iv. v.) would terms with each other, manage respectively their own 
have them be elected by the church with the advice of ecclesiastical affairs in their own way.— Mur, 
the neighbouring churches, and also solemnly ordained. 8 Mosheim’s account of the Presbyterians is quite too 
Article III. “ of Censures,” decrees that scandalous or meagre for those who are expected to read this trans- 
offending members be first admonished, and if they do lation of his work. It is therefore deemed necessary to 
not reform, he excluded from the church by the pas- introduce here a summary history, first of the Scottish 
tors, but with the consent of the brethren. Article IV. church and then of the English Presbyterians, during 
* of Communion of Churches,” declares all churches to this century [and of the Irish Presbyterians.— ik] 
be on a perfect equality and therefore independent, yet The Scottish Church. — From his first arrival in 
makes it the duty of the pastors and teachers to main- England in 1603, king James set himself to undermine 
tain a kind of communion of churches, and often to Presbyterianism in Scotland, and to establish Episco- 
mect together and consult on the interests of the pacy on its ruins. For this purpose, he not only spoke 
churches. Article V. “of Deacons and Ruling Elders.” contemptuously of the Presbyterians as being insolent 
Here the United Brethren admit that the office of Dea- men and enemies to regal power, hut actually nominated 
con or curator of the poor is of divine appointment, bishops to the thirteen Scottish bishoprics; and in 
and say: “ Whereas divers are of opinion that there is 1606 obtained from the parliament of Perth an act 
also the office of Ruling Elders, who labour not in word declaring the king to have sovereign authority over all 
and doctrine, and others think otherwise, we agree that estates, persons, and causes whatsoever, in Scotland ; 
this difference make no breach among us.” Article VL and also an act restoring to the bishops their ancient 
“of Synods," admits that it is useful and necessary in possessions, which had been annexed to the crown, 
oases of importance, for the ministers of many churches This made the new bishops peers of the realm. The 
to hold a council; and that the decisions formed in General Assembly protested. But m 1 608 a convention 
these conventions must not be rejected by the churches claiming to he a General Assembly declared the bishops 
without the most weighty reasons. Article VII. “of perpetual moderators of all the Synods and Presbyteries, 
our demeanour towards the civil Magistrate,” promises Another convention however was then sitting m oppo- 
obedience to magistrates and prayers for them. Article sition to this, and committees from both attempted a 
VIII treats “ of a Confession of Faith,” and leaves the compromise. The bishops carried their point in 1609, 
brethren free to judge whether the Thirty-mne Articles and the next year the king, contrary to law, authorized 
of the English church, or the Confession and Catechism them to hold High Commission Courts- In the same 
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the Fifth-Monarchy-men, as they were 
called, delirious persons who would have 

turned the world upside down. They 
taught tHt Jesus Christ would personally 

year (1610), a corrupt assembly was held at Glasgow, 
which sanctioned the right of the bishops to preside 
personally or by their representatives in all the judi- 
catories of the church, in all eases of discipline, ordi- 
nation, and deprivation of ministers, visitation of 
churches, &c. All ministers at their ordination were 
to swear obedience to their ordinary, and all cl erg 3 men 
were forbidden to preach or to speak against the acts 
of this assembly, or to touch at all the subject of the 
parity of ministers. Three Scottish bishops (Spots- 
wood, Lamb, and Hamilton) were now sent to England, 
there to receive episcopal consecration, and on their 
return they consecrated the rest. In 1617, lung James 
made a journey into Scotland chiefly to further the 
cause of Episcopacy, which was advancing but slowly. 
The next year (1618) a convention or General Assembly, 
composed very much of courtiers, met at Perth and 
ordained kneeling at the sacrament, the administration 
of it in private houses and to the sick, the private bap- 
tism of children, their confirmation by bishops, and 
the observance of Christmas, Easter, "Whitsuntide, and 
Ascension Day. These were called the Five Articles of 
Perth. They were published by royal authority, and 
in 1621 a Scottish parliament was persuaded, though 
not without difficulty, to enact them into laws, against 
the remonstrances of great numbers of the clergy. 
Persecution ensued and many ministers were fined, 
imprisoned, and banished, by the High Commission 
Court. During this reign, many Scotch Presbyterians 
moved to the North of Ireland, and there established 
flourishing churches. [See the latter part of this note. 
— ft.] Charles I. followed up the measures pursued by 
his father. In 1633 he went to Scotland to be crowned, 
and there compelled a Scottish parliament to invest him 
with all the ecclesiastical powers possessed by his father, 
and also to confirm the laws of the last reign respecting 
religion. On leaving Scotland, he erected a new 
bishopric at Edinburgh. And Archbishop Laud drew 
up articles for regulating the royal chapel at Edinburgh, 
which was to be a pattern for all cathedrals, chapels, 
and parish churches. Hitherto the Scotch Episcopal 
church had no settled liturgy; the king therefore 
ordered the Scotch bishops to draw up canons and a 
liturgy, similar to those of the English church. These, 
being revised by Laud and other English bishops, were 
imposed upon the whole Scottish nation by royal pro- 
clamation, the canons in 1635 and the liturgy in 1636. 
The attempts of the bishops to enforce these, without 
the sanction of a General Assembly or of a Scottish 
parliament, threw the whole nation into commotion. 
The nobles, gentry, burroughs, and clergy, combined to 
resist these innovations, and in 1638 they solemnly 
revived the national covenant of 1580 and 1 590. Hence 
the king found it necessary to relax not a little his 
injunctions, and he now permitted a General Assembly 
to be called. But his commissioners, finding this body 
unmanageable, dissolved it. The Assembly however 
would not separate, but protested; and continuing their 
sessions, they disannulled the acts of six preceding 
General Assemblies (namely, those of 1606, 1608, 1610, 
1616 , 1617, and 1618), abolished Episcopacy, condemned 
the five articles of Perth, the liturgy, canons, and high 
commission court, restored the Presbyteries, Synods, 
and General Assemblies, and deposed all the bishops 
save two, whom they allowed to remain as parish min- 
isters. The king now resorted to war, and marched an 
army into Scotland in 1639. But a truce was con- 
cluded, and a new Assembly and a new parliament both 
met and confirmed substantially the acts of the last 
Assembly. In 1640 the king raised another army, and 
renewed the war upon the Scots ; but he found it ne- 
eessary to agree again to a truce, and also to assemble 
an English parliament, which was called the long par- 
liament because it sat twelve years, and which favoured 
the Scots in their controversy with the king. His 
English subjects were now alienated from him ; and to 
be able to contend with the English malcontents, the 
king concluded a peace with the Scots, by which he 
agreed to the total abolition of Episcopacy and the 
entire restitution of Presbyterianism in that country. 
The peace however was of little service to him, as the ' 
English parliament and the Scots were on the most 
friendly terms. In 1642 the Scots offered to be media- 



tors between the king and the English parliament, 
which the king resented highly. This drew closer the 
union between the Scots and the English parliament. 
The Scots now formed the design of establishing 
Presbyterianism as the only religion throughout Great 
Biitain and Ireland. To this project the English 
parliament, in order to secure the co-operation of the 
Scots in their war with the king, were led to yield 
assent. Commissioners from the General Assembly of 
Scotland were now admitted to sit in the Westminster 
Assembly of divines, and the Scots had great influence 
in all the ecclesiastical aflairs of England till the time 
of Cromwell’s usurpation. At their instance m 1 643, 
the English parliament assented to the Scotch national 
Covenant somewhat modified, and now denominated 
the Solemn League and Covenant, which the parliament 
recommended and at length enjoined upon the whole 
English nation. The Scots strenuously opposed all 
toleration of any but Presbyterians in either country. 
This alienated the Independents, Baptists, and other 
sectarians from them, and the English parliament 
found it necessary to proceed with caution. In 1646 
the .king surrendered himself to the Scots, and they 
delivered him over to the English parliament, hoping 
thus to induce them resolutely to enforce Presbyteri- 
anism over the three kingdoms. But the parliament 
were so irresolute that the Scots became jealous oi 
them. After Charles I. was beheaded in 1649, the 
Scots proclaimed Charles II. king, and declared against 
the English Commonwealth. In 1649 they entered 
into negotiations with the new king in Holland, who 
then professedly acceded to the National Covenant 
The next year the king landed in Scotland, but his 
army was defeated by Cromwell. In 1651 Charles II. 
was crowned in Scotland, and then swore to observe 
the Solemn League and Covenant. After this he 
marched an army into England, suffered a total defeat, 
and fled in disguise to France General Monk, whom 
Cromwell had left in Scotland, soon brought that whole 
country to submit and to become united with the Com- 
monwealth of England, and also to allow a free tole- 
ration to which the Presbyterians were much opposed. 
Commissioners were now sent into Scotland by the 
English parliament, to establish liberty of conscience 
there. Thus things remained till the Restoration. 
Presbyterianism was the established religion of Scot- 
land, but dissenters were allowed to live in peace and 
to worship in their own way. At the Restoration in 
1661, a Scottish parliament rescinded all acts and cove- 
nants relative to religion made or entered into since 
the commencement of the civil troubles, and empowered 
the king to settle the ecclesiastical establishment at his 
pleasure. He ordained Presbyterianism for the present, 
but soon after, though with some hesitation, ordered 
Episcopacy in its place. Sharp, Fairfoul, Leighton, 
and Hamilton, were consecrated bishops. Under 
Charles II, from 1662 to 1685, the Scotch Presbyterians 
suffered very much, as the English Non-conformists 
did ; for similar laws and measures were adopted in 
both countries. James II. pursued the same perse- 
cuting course till the year 1687, when in order to ad- 
vance popery, he granted universal toleration. On the 
Revolution in 1688, the Scotch Presbyterian church 
regained all its liberties and prerogatives, which it has 
enjoyed with little diminution till the present day. But 
the troubles it experienced duriag the reigns of James 

I. and his sons had induced many Scotch Presbyterians 
to emigrate to the North of Ireland, to North America, 
and elsewhere. See Neal’s History of the Pwntam; 
Crookshank’s History of the State and Sufferings o f the 
Church of Scotland; Burnet’s Histotyofhis Own Times } 
Spotswood, and others. — Mur. [For the early part of 
this century, see Calderwood’s History of the Church 
of Scotland, vols. vi and vii. Wodrow edition, ending 
at the year 1625; Row’s Histoiy of the Kirk of Scot- 
land, which comes down to the year 1639, Wodrow 
edition, Edin. 1842; M‘Crie*s Life of Andrew Melville, 

2d edit, Edin. 1824, 2 vols. 8vo; Cook’s History of the 
Church of Scotland, Edin. 1815, 3 vols. 8vo; the second 
and third volumes comprise the history from 1592 to 
the Resolution. . In addition to these works, there are 
a number of diaries and autobiographies of eminent 
ministers during this century, as James Melville, Blair, 

" - — — ~ • — — — — — 1 
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Livingston, Guthrie, &c. which illustrate the course of 

J events. But no publication throws so much light on 
the most stirring portion of this troubled period as the 
Letters and Journals of Robei t Bmtlie , principal of the 
University of Glasgow, extending from 1637 to 1662. 
They were first published in an imperfect manner in 

1 177.), in 2 vols. 8vo; but they have been at length 
printed entire under the able editorship of David Laing, 

1 Esq. in 3 vols. small folio, Edin. 1841, 42. The general 
< history of Scotland during this period by Malcolm 
| Laing, and of Britain by Mr Brodie, should also be 
consulted. A life of Alexander Henderson, one of the 
leading Presbyterian ministers from 1636 to his death 
in 1646, was published some years ago in one large 
volume, 8vo, by the Rev. J. Alton ; but it has added 
little to our knowledge of this period. For the latter 
; part of this century, See Beattie’s History cf the 
i Chwch of Scotland during the Commonwealth , 12mo, 

, Edin. 1842 ; but the most authentic source of infor- 
! mation is Wodrow’s Histoiy of the Sufferings of the 
\ Church of Scotland from the Restoration to the Revo - 
lotion, originally published in 2 vols. folio, 1721, 22, but 
reprinted, with notes by the Rev. Dr. Burns, in 4 vols. 

1 8vo, Glas. 1829, 30. The Episcopalian view of this 

1 period may be seen in Russell’s History of the Church 
, tn Scotland , 2 vols. 12mo, Lond 1834 ; Lawson’s His- 
tory if the Episcopal Chwch in Scotland to the Revo- 
lution^ Edin. 1844; or Stevens’ HiJoty cf the Church 
of Scotland, 4 vols. 8vo, 1843, 45 —R. 

The English Presbyterians.— Most of the early 
English Puritans, from their intercourse vith the foreign 
Reformed churches who were all Presbyterians, were 
more or less attached to Presbyterian forms of worship 
and church government. But as the English bishops, 

, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, generally admitted the 
validity of foreign or Presbyterian ordination, while the 
Puritans or Presbyterians on the other hand, admitted 
the validity of ordination by bishops and the lawfulness 
of bishops of some sort, hence the principal difficulty 
of the English Puritans or Presbyterians in those times 
related to the rites of worship. (Neal, Hist, cf Puii- 
tans, vol. i. p. 386.) In the year 1572, several of the 
more strenuous Puritans, despairing of any farther 
reformation of the English church by public authority, 
proceeded secretly to organize the first Presbyterian 
church in England, at Wandsworth five miles from 
London. This church, though persecuted, continued to 
exist, and others were formed on the model of it. But 
the greater part of the clergy, who were inclined to 
Presbyterian views, remained in connexion with the 
established church and bore the general appellation of 
Puritans. Many of them, however, kept up voluntary 
meetings among themselves for mutual advice and 
counsel, in a kind of presbyteries and synods. In the 
year 1586, there were more than five hundred such 
ministers in England. How long and how extensively 
these informal and voluntary meetings were maintained, 
it is difficult to say. But this is certain, that although 
persecution induced great numbers to remove to Ame- 
rica, Ireland, and elsewhere, yet the number of Presby- 
terians who remained under the general appellation of 
Puritans was very considerable, and it greatly increased 
during the reigns of James I. and Charles I. prior to 
the year 1642, when Episcopacy was abolished by act 
of parliament. In 1643, the English parliament selected 
121 of the ablest divines of England with 30 lay asses- 
sors, whom they commanded to meet at Westminster 
and aid them by their counsel in settling the govern- 
ment, worship, and doctrines of the church of England. 
This was the famous Westminster Assembly of divines, 
which continued to meet and to discuss such subjects 
as the parliament submitted to their consideration, 
during several years. They were men of different sen- 
timents, Presbyterians, Erastians, and Independents, 
with some moderate Episcopalians ; but a great ma- 
jority were Presbyterians. Besides, not long after this 
> assembly met, the General Assembly of the Scottish 
church, at the request of the English parliament, sent 
four commissioners to this body, on condition that the 
whole Westminster Assembly and the parliament would 
take the Solemn League and Covenant, and agree to 
establish one uniform religion throughout the three 
Kingdoms. The parliament reluctantly assented to the 
condition, for the sake of securing the co-operation of 
the Scots in their political designs. Before the Scottish 
commissioners arrived, the Westminster Assembly com- 
menced revising the Thirty-nine Articles, and went over 
the first fifteen making some slight alterations. After 

the arrival of the Scotch commissioners and the adop- 
tion of the Solemn League and Covenant m Feb. 1644, 
the Assembly by order of parliament drew up an Ex- 
hortation to the people of England to assent to the 
Solemn League. The November following, they were 
ordered to write a circular letter to the foreign Reformed 
churches, acquainting them with the proceedings in 
England. Through this Assembly, the parliament 
licensed preachers and directed all ecclesiastical affairs. 
They next drew up a Directory tor public worship, 
which was sanctioned by the parliament m January, 

1 645. The same year they drew up a Directory for the 
ordination of ministers, and a Directory for church 
discipline and government. After warm debate, the 
majority of the Assembly declared for Presbyterianism 
as of divine institution ; but the parliament voted for 
it only as “lawful and agreeable to the word of God.” 
The Assembly also put the supreme ecclesiastical power 
wholly into the hands of the church judicatories, but 
the parliament imposed restrictions, and to the great 
dissatisfaction of the Scots and most of the English 
Presbyterians, allowed an appeal from the highest ec- 
clesiastical judicatory to the parliament. In March, 

1646, parliament ordered ruling elders to be chosen in 
all the churches of England, and also the erection of 
Presbyteries, Synods, and a General Asembly, for a 
trial of the system. The Scotch church objected to 
several imperfections in the Presbyterianism thus esta- 1 
blished by the English parliament, and particularly to 
the right of appeal in the last resort from the ecclesi- 
astical court to the parliament, and the English Pres- 
byterians and the Westminster Assembly sided with the 
Scotch. In May 1646 the king being now in the hands 
of the Scots, the English Presbyterians determined to 
enforce Presbyterianism jure dimno on all England, 
and to allow no toleration of dissenters. For this pur- 
pose they caused a strong remonstrance to be presented 
to the parliament in the name of the lord mayor, aider- 
men, and common council of London ; and they were 
supported by the whole weight of the Scottish nation. 

On the contrary, the Independents and other sectarians 
in the army procured a counter petition from numerous 
citizens of London. The Commons were divided in 
sentiment and at a loss how to proceed. To gain time, 
they demanded of the Westminster Assembly Scripture 
.proofs for that jus divinum in church government 
which they had maintained. It may be remarked that 
from 1644 to 1647 the Independents, who were rapidly 
increasing in number, uniformly pleaded for the free 
toleration of all sects holding the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity. And the parliament was not unwilling 
to admit toleration, at least of the Independents, but 
the Presbyterians were utterly opposed to it ; and their 
influence prevented the parliament from pursuing the 
course they would have done. It was this circumstance 
which alienated the Independents and the army from 
Presbyterianism and from the parliament, and finally 
led to the subversion of the whole Presbyterian esta- 
blishment set up in England. The demand of the 
House of Commons for Scriptural proof of the divine 
authority of Presbyterianism, produced long and warm 
debates in the Westminster Assembly. The Erastians 
and Independents at length protested and withdrew. 
The Presbyterians, fifty-three in number, now left 
alone, voted with but one dissenting voice that “ Christ 
has appointed a church government distinct from the 
civil magistrate.” On the other points referred to them 
they were afraid to report their views lest the parliament 
should put them under a prsemunire. But the Presby- 
terian divines of London met at Zion College, answered 
fully the questions of the House of Commons, and 
maintained in strong terms the jus divinum of Presby- 
terianism. Yet in a second meeting they lowered their 
tone somewhat, and agreed to set up the limited Presby- 
terianism already sanctioned by the parliament. This 
consisted of parochial presbyteries (or church sessions), 
classes (or presbyteries), provincial assemblies (or 
synods), and a national assembly, with an appeal to the 
parliament in the last resort. The province of London 
was now distributed into twelve classes, containing one 
hundred and thirty-eight parochial presbyteries. The 
next year (1647) provincial assemblies (synods) actually 
met in London and in Lancashire, and in those coun- 
ties only, under the act of parliament. The provincial 
assembly of London continued to meet semi-annually 
till the end of Cromwell’s reign. In the other parts of 
England the Presbyterians continued to meet m their 
voluntary conventions for ecclesiastical affairs, whiefc 
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had not the sanction of law. The king, though a pri- 
soner, refused his assent to this new ecclesiastical 
constitution of England. At the same time, he tried to 
detach the Scots from the English by promising them 
Presbyterianism for Scotland with Episcopacy for 
England. But they rejected his offers, hoping still to 
bless England as well as Scotland with Piesbyterian- 
ism jure durino. He also tried to gain over the Inde- 
pendents by promising them free toleration, but they 
would not accept it for themselves alone. The country 
now swarmed with sectarians, and with numerous lay 
preachers of every description. Thomas Edwards, in 
his Gangrcena, mentions sixteen sects ; namely, Inde- 
pendents, Brownists, Millenaries, Antinomians, Ana- 
baptists, Arminians, Libertines, Familists, Enthusiasts, 
Seekers, Perfectionists, Socinians, Arians, Antitnnita- 
rians, Antiscripturists, and Sceptics. Mr. Baxter 
mentions the Independents, Anabaptists, and Antino- 
mians as being the chief separatists from the established 
or Presbyterian church; to whom he adds Seekers, 
Ranters, Behemists, and Varists, which either became 
extinct or were merged in the Quakers. The English 
divines would have been satisfied with revising the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and therefore commenced such a 
revision. But the Scotch divines insisted on a new 
Confession. Hence the Westminster Assembly, after 
the arrival of the Scotch commissioners, drew up their 
elaborate Confession, which the House of Commons 
approved with some amendments in the summer of 
1647 and the winter following. But the House of Lords 
objecting to the articles on church government, only 
the doctrinal part of the Confession obtained parlia- 
mentary sanction in the year 1648. The Scotch nation 
adopted the Confession as drawn up by the Assembly. 
The Assembly's Shorter Catechism was presented to 
parliament in 1647, and the Larger Catechism in 1648. 
Both were allowed to be used by authority of the Eng- 
lish parliament. The Scotch commissioners m the 
Assembly now returned home ; but the Assembly was 
continued as a sort of counsel to parliament, yet it did 
little else than license preachers. The army being 
composed chiefly of dissenters from the establishment 
of various descriptions, upon finding that no toleration 
of dissenters was allowed by the new ecclesiastical 
constitution, demanded of the parliament free toleration 
for all Protestant dissenters. This the Presbyterians 
vigorously opposed, and the parliament endeavoured to 
disband the army. But the army now rescued the king 
from the hands of the parliament, and became peremp- 
tory in their demands. Pressed by the Presbyterians on 
the one hand and by the army on the other, parliament 
wavered for a time, but at length fell under the control 
of the army, and not only allowed of dissent from the 
establishment but also made no vigorous efforts to set 
up Presbyterianism. But in May, 1648, the Scots, having 
made a separate treaty with the king, invaded England 
in order to rescue him. The war obliged the army to 
march in various directions, and the Presbyterians 
seized the opportunity in the parliament to enforce 
Presbyterianism. An act was proposed declaring eight 
specified heresies to be capital crimes, and sixteen 
others to be punishable with unlimited imprisonment. 
The act was not passed. But in June following another 
did pass, placing “ all parishes and places whatsoever in 
England and Wales/* except chapels of the king and 
peers, under the Presbyterian government, with allow- 
ance of no other worship, yet without making it penal 
to neglect this worship. The parliament likewise com- 
menced a negotiation with the king for his restoration, 
upon the basis of a single religion with no toleration of 
any other. The king insisted on Episcopacy of some 
sort, and the parliament insisted on Presbyterianism. 
The army, after repelling the Scotch invasion, finding 
that neither the king nor the parliament intended ever 
to allow toleration to sectaries, again seized the king’s 
person, and marching to London purged the House of 
Commons, new-modelled the government, and caused 
the king to be impeached and beheaded. The Com- 
monwealth, without a king ora House of Lords, was now 
set up. But the Scots refused to acknowledge it, re- 
cognised Charles II, for their king, and threatened war 
upon England. The English Presbyterians sided with 
their Scottish brethren, disowned the parliament, and 
declared against a general toleration. All people were 
now required to swear fidelity to the new government, 

I which many of the Presbyterian clergy refuting to do 
were turned out. However, t conciliate the Presby- 
terians. the parliament continued the late Preshy ton an 
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establishment, but repealed all acts compelling unifor- 
mity. The Scots, aided by the English Presbyterians, 
linaded England in order to place Charles II, on the 
throne; but they were vanquished, and all Scotland 
was compelled to submit to the parliament, and more- 
over to allow of toleration in their own country. The 
Solemn League and Covenant was laid aside.and nothing 
but the Engagement (or oath of allegiance to govern- 
ment) w f as required of any man to qualify him civilly 
for any living m the kingdom. Hence many Episcopal 
divines, as well as those of other denominations, became 
parish ministers. In the year 1663, the army bung 
offended with the parliament (which had now sat 12 
years, and during the last four had ruled wdtliout a king 
or House of Lords) ordered them to disperse; and Crom- 
well with the other officers appointed a new council of 
state, and selected 140 men from the several counties to 
represent the people. After five months these new 
representatives resigned their power to Cromwell and 
the other officers, who framed a new constitution, with 
a single house of representatives chosen in the three 
kingdoms, and a Protector with ample executive powers 
elected for life. All sects of Christians, except papists 
and Episcopalians, were to have free toleration. Crom- 
well the Protector laboured to make persons of all reli- 
gions feel easy under him ; but he absolutely forbade 
the clergy’s meddling with politics. Ministers of dif- 
ferent denominations in the country towms now began 
to form associations for brotherly counsel and advice. 
But the more rigid Presbyterians, as well as the Epis- 
copalians, stood aloof from such associations. The 
right of ordaining parish ministers had* for some years 
been exclusively in the hands of the Presbyterians ; but 
Cromwell, in March, 1654, appointed a board of thirty 
Tryers, composed of Presbyterians and Independents 
with two or three Baptists, to examine and license 
preachers throughout England. The same year he 
appointed lay commissioners in every county, with full 
power to eject scandalous, ignorant, and incompetent 
ministers and schoolmasters. Both these ordinances 
were confirmed by parliament. Such w as the state of 
the English Presbyterians during the Protectorate of 
Oliver Cromwell. On the accession of his son, Richard 
Cromwell the Presbyterians, seeing no prospect of the 
restoration of the Solemn League and Covenant, or of 
their obtaining ecclesiastical dominion over England 
under the existing form of government, formed a coali- 
tion with the royalists in 165b in order to restore the 
king. The remains of the long parliament were resus- 
citated and placed over the nation. The members 
excluded from it in 1648 w^ere recalled and took their 
seats, and thus it became more than half Presbyterian. 
This parliament in 1660 voted that the concessions 
offered by the king in the negotiations at the Isle of 
Wight in 1648 were satisfactory, restored Presbyte- 
rianism completely together with the solemn League 
and Covenant, appointed a new council of state, ordered 
that a new parliament should be chosen, and then dis- 
solved. The Presbyterians, who now had the whole 
power of the country in their own hands, were so zea- 
lous to prevent the election of republicans to the new 
parliament, that when it met it was decidedly in favour 
of a monarchy. Parliament now recalled the king, 
without making any stipulations with him respecting 
the religion of the country. He very soon restored 
episcopacy, and then would grant no toleration to any 
class of dissenters. The Presbyterians, who had the 
most to lose, were the greatest sufferers. Some hun- 
dreds of their ministers were immediately displaced 
to make way for the old Episcopalian incumbents. And 
in 1662, the Act of Uniformity made it criminal to dis- 
sent from the established or Episcopal church ; and of 
course it exposed all dissenters to persecution. A num- 
ber of the Presbyterian ministers conformed in order to 
retain their places, but more than 2,000 ministers, most 
of them Presbyterians, were turned out. And during 
this and the succeeding reign, or till the accession of 
William and Mary in 1688, the Presbyterians equally 
with the other dissenters suffered persecution. For 
though the kings, after the year 1672, were inclined to 
give toleration to all in order to advance popery, yet 
parliament and the bishops resisted it When the re- 
volution in 1688 placed a tolerant sovereign on the 
throne, and thus relieved the English Presbyterians 
from persecution, they were comparatively an enfeebled 
sect ; and being no longer strenuous for the Solemn 
League and Covenant and for the jus divvnum of Pres- 
byterianism, they were willing to have friendly inter* 
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doscend and establish a new and heavenly Here the Deists, who reduced all religion 
kingdom on the earth. 1 Here arose the to a very few precepts inculcated by reason 
Quakers, to whom, as they have continued and the light of nature, gathered themselves 
to the present time, we shall devote a a company with impunity, under their 
separate chapter. Here the furious Ana- leaders Sidney, Henry Neville, Martin, 
baptists were allowed to utter freely what- Harrington, and others. 3 
ever a disordered mind might suggest. 2 23. During this period also arose among 
the Presbyterians the party called Antino- 

course and fellowship with Independents, and soon • an Prm * P « nf the Iqw as thev are 

became as catholic in their views as most of the other mi , or enemies 01 tne law as rney are 
English dissenters. See Heyhn’s History of the Preshy- called by their adversaries, which has COH- 

fmams Neal’s Hist of the Pui dans, Bogueand Bennet’s tinued to OUr day and has caused at times i 

Hist of Dissenters, Baxter s Hist, of His Own Times , J _ . . . i 

Burnet’s Hist, of His Own Times , Grant’s Hist, of the no little commotion. The Antmomians are , 
English Chmch and Sects, and others. — Mur. [More over-ri^id Calvinists, who are thought by | 

recent works on the history of the Independents during , .V®, +r. oKnco Polvin’a ; 

j this period are Hanbury's Historical Memorials relating the Other Presbyterians to abuse Calvin S 

! to the Independents or Congregational) sts from their doctrine of the absolute decrees of God to 
I Rise to the Restoration, 2 vols. 8vo, 1839, 41. A third 4-V« P iniiirr nf thp f'STiqp of niptv 4 Some of 
volume of this elaborate and useful work is promised. t 1 Ue in J™T “ tne Cause 01 piety. OOme Oi 
j Fletcher’s History of the Renioal and Progiessof Inde- them (for they Q0 not alt nolcl t!16 same 
pendency in England since the Reformation, 3 volumes, sentiments') deny that it is necessary for 
12mo, 1846, 48; Calamy’s Nonconfoi-mnts' Memorial, by . . / / . knirnaea 

Palmer, 3 vois. 8vo, 1802 ; and Sylvester’s Reliquice ministers to exhort Christians to holiness 
£a.i tenance, fol. 1696, being Baxter’s autobiography. and obedience to the law, because those 
! 5 "“" 4 t0 whom God from all eternity elected to sal- 

| The Irish Presbyterians may be briefly noticed vation Will themselves, and Without being 
here. They settled in Ulster in the commencement of admonished and exhorted by any one, by 

this century, and consisted principally of colonists and ot . . , A1 

i exiles on account of religion from Scotland and England, a divine influence Or the impulse Ot Al- 
as stated in the preceding part of this note. They were mighty orace, perform holy and good deeds ; 
generally accompanied by their ministers, who officiated W* if destined by the divine 

in the parish churches and were comprehended within wmie tnofae wuu ueaumeu uj ^ ^ ° 

the Establishment till the year 1634, when the enact- decrees to eternal punishment, though ad- 

ment of a book of canons and the substitution of « n d #>n treated ever SO much, will 

the Thirty-nine Articles of the church of England for monished and entreated ever SO muon, win 

, the Irish Articles of 1613, at the suggestion of Laud not obey the law, nor can they obey the 

! and under the arbitrary rule of Wentworth, afterwards divine law since divine grace is denied 

| Earl of Strafford, afforded the northern prelates the , « . • quffieient in 

! means of ejecting and silencing the Presbyterian them ; and it IS therefore sumcient in 

I ministers. Severe measures were now employed against preachino* to the people to hold up Only 

I S.'SSSS'S Gospel and faith in Jesus Christ But 

1641 they enjoyed greater freedom, and the Presbyterian others merely* hold that the elect, because 
church was regularly organized throughout Ulster and cannot lose the divine favour, do not 

in some other parts of Ireland. As a body, the Irish j . . , v i ^ divinp law 

Presbyterians sided with the Long Parliament in their truly commit Sin and break the divine law, 
struggles against the ill-advised Charles; but they loudly although they should go contrary tO its 

precepts and do wicked actions and there- 
caustic pen of Milton. Under the patronage of Crom- fore it IS HOt necessary that they SnOUid 
well, the Independents were now introduced into con f esg +heir s j ns or grieve for them ; that 
Ireland, and succeeded in organizing churches in seve- . . ® 

ral of the principal towns, whose ministers, together adultery, for instance, m one 01 the elect 
with a few of the Presbyterian and Episcopal clergy, a pp ears to US indeed to be a sin or a VlOla- 
were salaried by the Commonwealth. At the Restora- * , , . gjtrht 

tion of Charles II. all the Protestant Nonconformists tion ot the law, yet It IS no Sin m nne 

were proscribed and persecuted equally in Ireland, 0 f God, because one who IS elected to sai- 
though notso rigorously as in England or Scotland ; t j can <fo nothing displeasing to God 
the Independents were able to maintain only one or . , ,, ? w 6 r ° 

two churches in Dublin ; but the Presbyterians sue- and forbidden by the law . 

ceeded in holding their ground in Ulster ; in 1672, in _ — 

consideration of their sufferings for the royal cause Anahantists of 

under Cromwell, they received for a few years an called Anabaptists, resembled the old Anabaptists or 

annual era?t ofmonly from the crown; and at the Germany, whereas they were Mennomtes; and ^though 
Revolution, which was Consummated by the heroic de- illiterate and somewhat 

fence of Derry garrisoned principally by Presbyterians, in whom was not a little Christian simplicity and piety, 
the number of their congregations amounted to nearly —Mur. p {v _ 87 

Scotland; the ministers officiated and held charges 812, &c. rmirrirm so much worse 

sSSSSSSHSSS 

dard of doctrinal teaching in both churches. See Janets of the Antinomians kindred with this. 

Reid’s Historu of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 6 .Other tenets of 'the Antmomians si 


UttlU Ui UWViHlW " , . y. J J | 

Reid’s History of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland , 

2 vols 8vo. — R . „ , . __ 

1 Burnet’s Hist, of His Own Times, vol. i. p. 67. 
[Neal’s Hist, of the Puritans, vol. iv. chap. v. p. 113, 


and the more recent disputes occasioned by the post- 
humous works of Tobias Crisp (a distinguished Anti- 
nomian preacher), in which Tillotson, Baxter, and 

especially Daniel WilUams (in his celebrat^woA^Ga. 


Moshe'im’seems to hove token it for granted that pel ™h %ated 
the English Baptists of this age, because they were 1 the Antinomians, are stated tnougn * 
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24. Certain wise and peace-loving per- 
sons, moved by the numerous calamities 
and sufferings of their country arising from 
the intemperate religious disputes, felt it to 
be their duty to search for a method of 
uniting in some measure such of the con- 
tending parties as would regard reason and 
religion, or at least of dissuading them from 
ruinous contentions. They therefore took 
middle ground between the more violent 
Episcopalians on the one part and the 
more stiff Presbyterians and Independents 
on the other, hoping that if the conten- 
tions of these could be settled, the minor 
parties would fall by their own arms. The 
contests of the former related partly to the 
forms of church government and public 
worship, and partly to certain doctrines, 
particularly those on which the Reformed 
and the Arminians were at variance. To 
bring both classes of contests to a close, 
these mediators laboured to bring the dis- 
putants off from those narrow views which 
they had embraced, and to exhibit a broader 
way of salvation. And hence they were 
commonly called Latitudinarians. 1 In the 
first place, they were attached to the form 
of church government and the mode of 
public worship established by the laws of 
England, and they recommended them ex- 
clusively to others, yet they would not have 
it believed that these were of divine insti- 
tution and absolutely necessary. And 
hence they inferred, that those who ap- 
proved other forms of church government 
and other modes of worship were to be 
tolerated and treated as brethren, unless 
they were chargeable with other faults. In 
the next place, as to religion they chose 
Simon Episcopius for their guide, and in 
imitation of him maintained that there are 
but few things which a Christian must 
know and believe in order to be saved. 
Hence it followed that neither the Episco- 
palians who embraced the sentiments of 
the Arminians, nor the Presbyterians and 
Independents who adopted the sentiments 
of the Genevans, had just reason for con- 
tending with so much zeal and animosity ; 
because their disputes related to unessential 
points which might be explained variously 
without the loss of salvation. The most 

by Peter Francis le Courayer, Examen des Difauts 
Theologiques, tome ii. p. 198, &c. Amsterd. 1744, 8vo. 
[See also Bogue and Bennet’s Hist, of Dissenters , vol. 
i. p. 399, &c. and Adams’ Dictionary of All Religions , 
art. Antinomians. One of the chief sources of Anti- 
nomian opinions was, the received doctrine of substitu- 
tion. If Christ took the place of the elect and in their 
stead both obeyed the law perfectly and suflered its 
penalty, it was difficult for some to see what further 
demands the law could have upon them, or what more 
they had to dp with it.— -Mur. 

1 Burnet’s History of his Own Times , hook ii. vol. i. 

' p. ISO', &c. 


distinguished of the Latitudinarians were 
the eminent John Hales and William Chil- 
lingworth, whose names are still in venera- 
tion among the English. 2 With them 
were joined Henry More, Ralph Cud worth, 
Theophilus Gale, John Whitchcot, arch- 
bishop Tillotson, and various others. The 
first reward of their labours which these 
men received was, to he called Atheists, 
Deists, and Socinians, not only by the pa 
pists but also by the English dissentients. 
But on the restoration of English monarchy 
under Charles II. they were advanced to 
the highest stations, and received general 
approbation. And it is well known that 
the English church at the present day 
[1753] is under the direction, for the most 
part, of such Latitudinarians. Yet there 
are some among the bishops and the other 
clergy, who, following rather in the steps of 
Laud, are denominated the High Church 
and Ecclesiastical Tories. 3 

25. When Charles was restdred to the 
throne of his father in 1660, the ancient 
form of ecclesiastical government and pub- 
lic worship returned also from exile, and 
the bishops recovered their lost dignities. 
Those who preferred other forms or the 
Nonconformists, as they were called in Eng- 
land, expected that some place would be 
assigned to them in the church, but their 
hopes were quickly disappointed. For 
Charles again placed bishops over the Scots 
who were so religiously attached to the 
Genevan discipline, and likewise over the 
Irish. And afterwards in the year 1662, 
all those who refused to subject themselves 
to the rites and institutions of the English 
church were by a public law separated 
wholly from its communion. 4 From this 

8 An accurately written life of the very acute John 
Hales was published in English by Peter des Maizeaux, 
London, 1719, 8vo. A more full history of the life 
of Hales we have ourselves prefixed in Latin to his 
History of the Synod of Dort , Hamb. 1724, 8vo. A 
French life of him, but not entirely correct, is in the 
first volume of Chillingworth’s book, immediately to be 
noticed, p. lxxiii. &c. — A life of Chillingworth in 
English was composed by the same Des Maizeaux, and 
published, London, 1725, 8vo. A French translation 
of it is prefixed to the French version of his very noted 
work, The Religion of Protestants a Safe Way of Sal- 
vation, printed at Amsterdam, 1730, in 3 vols, 8vo. 
Those who wish to know the regulations, doctrines, 
and views of the Church of England in later times 
should acquaint themselves with these two men, and 
in particular should carefully study the above-named 
work of Chillingworth. 

3 Eapin, Dnseitation on the Whigs and Tories , in his 
History of England [French edition], vol. x. p. 234. — 
[See an admirable defence of the Latitudinarian divines, 
in a book entitled, The Principles and Practices of cer 
tain Model ate Divines of the Church of England (greatly 
misunderstood) tiuly Represented and D< fended, Lon- 
don, 1670, 8vo. This hook was written by Dr. Fowler, 
afterwards bishop of Gloucester. — Macl. 

4 Neal’s History of the Puntans, vol. iv. p. 358 ; Ra- 
pin, Histoire d' Angleterre, tome ix. p.*198, &c ; Wil- 
kins, Concilia Mognee Britanniae et Hibernioe, tom. iv. p. 
573. [This was the famous Act of Uniformity, which 
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period till the time of William and Mary, 
the Nonconformists experienced various for- 
tune, sometimes more pleasant and some- 
times more sad according to the disposition 
of the court and the government, but at no 
time were they so happy as not either to 
j feci or to fear persecution. 1 But in the 
j year 1689, William III. by an express act 
j of parliament, freed all dissenters from 
the established church (except Socinians) 

. from all liability to the penalties to which 
they were exposed.* He also permitted 
the Scottish nation to live under the Gene- 
van regulations, and delivered them from the 
j urisdiction of bishops. This therefore may 
be regarded as the commencement of that 
liberty and freedom from molestation, which 
are still enj oyed by the sects that dissent from 
the public rites of the English church but it 
was also the commencement of those nume- 
rous parties and sects which spring up from 
year to year in that fortunate island, often 
as suddenly as mushrooms, and which dis- 
tract the people with their new inventions 
and opinions. 3 

26. In the reign of this William III. 
a d. 1689, arose a very noted schism in the 
English Episcopal church, which down to 
the present time no means have been able 
to remove. William Sancroft, archbishop 
of Canterbury, and seven other bishops, 4 
all men distinguished for their learning and 
purity of morals, declared that they could 
not in conscience take the oath of fidelity 
to the new king, William III. because James 
II. though expelled from the kingdom, was 

in their view the legitimate king of Eng- 
land. As no arguments could induce them 
to recede from this opinion, they were 
deprived of their offices in 1690 by an act 
of the English parliament, and other bishops 
were appointed in their places. 5 The bi- 
shops who were deposed and turned out of 
their episcopal dwellings founded a new 
church in the bosom of the English church, 
differing from the rest of the church in 
opinions, in the form of worship, and in 
other respects. 3 From the cause which 
produced the disunion, this church was 
called that of the N on- J urors, and on account 
of the opinion which it maintained and con- 
tinues to maintain respecting the authority 
of the church, it received the name of High 
Church, that is, one entertaining very ex- 
alted ideas of the prerogatives and authority 
of the church, to which is opposed the Low 
Church or that which has more moderate 
views of the power of the church. 7 The 
deprived bishops with their friends and fol- 

* The other Non-Juring bishops were Dr. Lloyd, 
bishop of Norwich, Dr. Turner of Ely, Dr. Kenn of 
Bath and Wells, Dr. Frampton of Gloucester, Dr. 
Ihomas of Worcester, Dr. Lake of Chichester, and 
Dr. White of Peterborough.— Mad. 

3 These were Tillotson, Moore, Patrick, Kidder, Fow- 
ler, and Cumberland, names which will ever be pro- 
nounced with veneration by those who are capable of 
esteeming solid, well-employed learning and genuine 
piety, and which will always shine among the brightest 
ornaments of the church of England.— Macl. 

6 The language of Mosheim here would seem to im- 
ply, that the Non-Juring bishops produced a formal 
secession from the established church, and erected a 
permanent sect which differed in doctrines and in its 
forms of worship from the church of England. But it 
was only a temporary disagreement, whether William 
III. or James II. was the legal sovereign, and of course 
whether those bishops and priests who were deprived 
for not taking the oath of allegiance to the former op 
those who were appointed to fill their places, were the 
legitimate bishops and parish ministers. Both parties 
professed the same faith, adhered to the same discipline, 
and used the same liturgy, except that the Non-Jurors 
are said to have framed and used a prayer for king 
James and for their party. It was rather a political 
than a religious schism, and one which necessarily ter- 
minated on the death of the Pretender and of the 
deprived bishops and clergy. Some principles indeed 
which were then contended for, continued to be main- 
tained after they became little more than points of theo- 
retical speculation, and the believing or disbelieving of 
these principles constituted the only difference between 
the two parties. — Mur. [See D’Oyley’s Life of Arch- 
bishop Sana oft, 2 vols. 1821; and Lathbury’s History 
of the Non- Jurors, their Controversies and Writings, 
London, 1845.— R. 

7 The name of High Church, that is, of those who 

have high notions of the church and its power, properly 
belongs to the Non-Jurors. But it is usual among the 
English to give it a more extensive application, and to 
apply it to all those who extol immoderately the au- 
thority of the church and declare it exempt from all 
human power, notwithstanding they do not refuse to 
swear allegiance to the king. And there are many 
such even in that church which generally goes under 
the name of the Low Church. [The Non-Jurors were 
also called Jacobites from their adherence to James II. 
and his son the Pretender, in opposition to the reigning 
sovereign and the house of Hanover. The Scottish 
bishops, after the year 1688, all adhered to the house 
of Stuart, and were called Non-Jurors because they 
refused the oath of allegiance to the reigning sovereign 
—Mur. . 

1-1-i j 

required all clergymen not only to use the liturgy but 
also to swear to renounce and condemn the Solemn 
League and Covenant, Presbyterian ordination, and all 
efforts for changing the present establishment. In con- 
sequence of this Act, about 2,000 ministers, chiefly Pres- 
byterians, were turned out of their churches because 
they could not conform to the law. At the same time, 
all the old laws against conventicles, neglect of the 
parish churches, &c. were revived, and these made all 
Nonconformists liable to civil prosecution. — Mur. 

i Neal treats particularly of these events in the 4th 
volume of his History of the Puntans. 

* This Act, which is called the Toleration Act, is 
subjoined to Neal‘s History of the Puritan v, vol. iv. 
[By it all dissenters from the Church of England, ex- 
cept papists and Anti-Trinitarians, by taking the oath 
of allegiance and subscribing to the doctrinal part of 
the Thirty-nine Articles (or if Quakers, making equi- 
valent affirmations), are exempted from all the penalties 
prescribed by the Acts which enforce uniformity, and 
are allowed to erect houses of worship, have their own 
preachers, and to meet and worship according to 
their own views, provided they do not, when met, lock 
or bolt their doors. They are not however exempted 
from tithes, and other payments for the support of the 
established church; nor are they excused from the 
oaths required by the Test and Corporation Acts, ujhich 
exclude Nonconformists from all civil offices.— Mur. 
[These last remnants of an intolerant age, the operation 
of which had been annually suspended by a Bill of In- 
demnity, have been swept away by the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts in 1828. The chief prac- 
tical grievance of Nonconformists at the present time, 
is their exclusion from the English Universities. — R . 

3 Burnet’s History of Hi? Own Times, vol ii. p. 23, &c. 
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lowers contended, that the church is not 
subject to the civil authority and to par- 
liaments but to God only, and that it has 
the power of self-government, and conse- 
quently that the decree of parliament against 
them was unjust and a nullity, and that an 
ecclesiastical council only has power by its 
decrees to deprive a bishop of his office. The 
celebrated Henry Dodwell was the first 
who contended fiercely for these rights and 
this power of the church. He was followed 
by several others, and hence arose this per- 
plexing and difficult controversy respecting 
the church which has not yet closed, and 
which is renewed with zeal from time to 
time. 1 

27. The Non-Jurors or High Church, 
who claimed for themselves the appellation 
of the Orthodox and called the Low Church 
the Schismatical, differed from the rest of 
the Episcopal church in several particulars 
and regulations, but especially in the fol- 
lowing sentiments : — I. That it is never law- 
ful for the people, under any provocation 
or pretext whatever, to resist their kings 
and sovereigns. The English call this the 
doctrine of passive obedience, the opposite 
of which is the doctrine of active obedience, 
held by those who deem it lawful in certain 
cases for the people to oppose their rulers 
and kings. II. That the hereditary suc- 
cession of kings is of divine appointment, 
and therefore it can be set aside or annulled 
in no case whatever. III. That the church 
is subject to the jurisdiction not of the 
civil magistrate but of God only, particu- 
larly in matters of a religious nature. IV. 
That consequently Sancroft and the other 
bishops who were deposed under king Wil- 
liam III. remained the true bishops as long 
as they lived, and that those substituted m 
their places were the unjust possessors of 
other men’s property. V. That these un- 
just possessors of other men’s offices were 
both bad citizens and bad members of the 

church, or were both rebels and schisma- 
tics ; and therefore that such as held com- 
munion with them were chargeable with 
rebellion and schism. VI. That schism or 
splitting the church in pieces is the most 
heinous sin, the punishment due to which 
no one can escape but by returning with 
sincerity to the true church from which 
he has revolted. 2 

28. We now pass over to the Hollanders, 
the neighbours of the English. The minis- 
ters of "the Dutch churches thought them- 
selves happy when the opponents of the 
Calvinistic doctrine of decrees or the Armi- 
nians were vanquished and put down, but 
it was not their fortune to enjoy tranquillity 
very long. Eor after this victory they un- 
fortunately fell into such contests among 
themselves, that during nearly the whole cen- 
tury Holland was the scene of very fierce 
animosity and strife. It is neither easy nor 
important to enumerate all these conten- 
tions. We shall therefore omit the disputes 
between individual doctors respecting cer- 
tain points both of doctrine and discipline, 
snch as the disputes between those men of 
high reputation, Gisbert Voet and Samuel 
Maresius [Des Marets] ; the disputes about 
false hair, interest for money, stage plays, 
and other minute questions of morals, be- 
tween Salmasius, Boxhorn, Voet, and seve- 
ral others; and the contests respecting the 
power of the magistrate in matters of reli- 
gion, carried on by William Appollonius, 
James Trigland, Nicholas Vedel, and others, 
and which divided Frederick Spanheim 
and John Van der Wayen. For these and 
similar disputes rather show what were the 
sentiments of certain eminent divines re- 
specting particular doctrines and points of 
morality, than lay open the internal state of 
the church. The knowledge of the latter 
must be derived from those controversies 
alone which disquieted either the whole 
church, or at least a large portion of it. 

29. The principal controversies of this 
sort were those respecting the Cartesian 
philosophy and the new opinions of Coc- 
ceius, for these have not yet terminated, 
and they have produced two very powerful 
parties, the Cocceians and the Voetians, 
which once made a prodigious noise though 
now they are more silent. The Coceeian 
theology and the Cartesian philosophy have 
no natural connexion, and therefore the 
controversies respecting them were not re- 

l Henry Dodwell, senior, was appointed Camden 
professor of History at Oxford in 1688, and being de- 
prived of the office in 1690 because he refused the oath 
of allegiance, he published a vindication of the non- 
juring principles. Se\eral other tracts were published 
by him and others on the same side, none of which were 
suffered to go unanswered. In 1691, Dr. Humphrey 
Hody published his Unreasonableness of Separation ; 
or a Tieatise out of Ecclesiastical History , showing 
that although a Bishop was unjustly deprived, neither 
he nor the Church ever made a Separation , if the Suc- 
cessor was not a Heretic ,* translated out of an ancient 
Greek manuscript (written at Constantinople, and now 
among the Baroccian MSS.), in the public library at 
Oxford. This was answered by Dodwell the next 
year, in his Vindication of the Deprived Bishops, &c 
Hody replied in The Case of the Sees Vacant, &c. In 
1695, Dodwell ejame forth again in his Defence of the 
Vindication of the Deprived Bishops . Various others 
engaged in this controversy. See Maclaine's Notes 
Calamy’s Additions to Baxter's Hist, of His Oum Lfe 
and Times , chap. xvii. p. 465, &c. chap, xviii d. 484. 

I &c. 506, Sec. — Mur • 

* See "Whiston’s Memoirs of his own Life and Turn- 
ings, vol. i. p. 30, &e. ; Hickea, Memoirs 'of the Life of 

J ohn A ett lewelt, London, 1718, 8vo, who treats expressly 
and largely on these matters. Nouveau Dictionnmre 
Histor.^et Ciitique, article Collier, tome ii. p. 112; 
Masson's Histone Ciitique de la Republique des Lettres, 
tome xiii. p. 29S, &c. and elsewhere. 
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lated to each other. Yet it so happened 
that the followers of these two very distinct 
systems of doctrine formed very nearly one 
and the same party, those who took Coc- 
ceius for their guide in theology adhering 
i to Des Cartes as their master in philosophy, 1 
! because those who assailed the Cartesians 
attacked also Cocceius and his followers 
' and opposed both with equal animosity. 

| Hence the Cartesians and Cocceians were 
| under a kind of necessity to unite and com- 
j bine their forces, in order the better to 
j defend their cause against such a host of 
I adversaries. The Voetians derived their 
| name from Gisbert Voet, a very famous 
divine of Utrecht, who set up the standard, 
as it were, in this war, and induced great 
numbers to attack both Des Cartes and 
Cocceius. 

30. The Cartesian philosophy, which at 
its first appearance was viewed by many 
even in Holland as preferable to the Peri- 
patetic, \Vas first assailed by Gisbert Voet 
in 1639 at Utrecht, where he taught theo- 
logy with very great reputation, and who 
not obscurely condemned this philosophy 
as blasphemous. Voet was a man of im- 
mense reading and multifarious knowledge, 
but indifferently qualified to j udge correctly 
on metaphysical and abstract subjects. 
While Des Cartes resided at Utrecht, Voet 
censured various of his opinions, but espe- 
cially the following positions which he feared 
were subversive of all religion, namely, 
that one who intends to be wise must begin 
by calling everything in question, even the 
existence of God ; that the essence of 
spirits, and even of God himself, consists 
in thought; that space in reality has no 
existence, but is a mere fiction of the ima- 
gination, and therefore that matter is 
without bounds. Des Cartes first replied 
himself to the charges brought against him, 
and afterwards his disciples afforded him 
aid. On the other hand, Voet was joined, 
not only by those Dutch theologians who 
were then in the highest reputation for 
erudition and soundness in the faith, such 
as Andrew Hivet, Maresius, and Van Mas- 
tricht, but also by the greatest part of the 
clergy of inferior note. 2 To this flame 
already raised too high, new fuel was added 


1 See Spanheim’s Epi viola de novissimis in JBelgio 
di>sidns, Opp. tom. ii. p. 973, &c. 

2 Baillet, La Fie de M. Des Carte ?, tome ii. chap. v. 
p. 33, &c. : Daniel, Voyage du. Monde de M. Des C<rtes, 
m his works, tome i. p. 84, &c. ; Brucker’s Hutai m 
Cut Philosophic, tom. iv. par. ii. p. 222, &c. ; Ireneous 
Philalethes (Rhenferd), Kott en opjegt Verhaal van de 
0 erste Oo) sprang der Broedeit unvten, Amsterd. 1 70S, 8vo. 
The first attack upon the philosophy of Des Cartes was 
made by Voet, a.d. 1639, in his Disputatio de Atheismo. 
Maresius at first defended the cause of Des Cartes 

j against Voet, but afterwards he went over to the side 
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when some of the theologians applied the 
precepts of Des Cartes to the illustration of ! 
theological subjects. Hence in the year j 
1656, the Dutch Classes as they are called, 
or assemblies of the clergy in certain dis- i 
tricts, resolved that resistance ought to be 
made, and that this imperious philosophy , 
ou^ht not to be allowed to invade tho terri- i 
tories of theology. By this decision the 
States of Holland were excited in the same j 
year, sternly to forbid by a public law the ' 
philosophers from expounding the books of 
Des Cartes to the youth, or explaining the 
Scriptures according to the dictates of phi- 
losophy. In a convention at Delft the next 
year, it was resolved that no person should 
be admitted to the sacred office without 
first solemnly promising not to propagate 
Cartesian principles, nor to deform revealed 
theology with adventitious ornaments. Si- 1 
milar resolutions were afterwards passed in 
various places, both in the United Provinces 
and out of them. 3 But as mankind are 
always easter after what is forbidden, all 
these prohibitions could not prevent the 
Cartesian philosophy from finally obtaining 
firm footing in the schools and universities, j 
and from being applied sometimes prepos- I 
terously by great numbers to the illustration ! 
of divine truths. Hence the Dutch became i 
divided into the two parties above named, 
and the rest of the century was spent amid 
their perpetual contentions. 

31. John Cocceius (in German Koch), a 
native of Bremen, professor of theology in 
the University of Leyden, was unques- 
tionably a great man, if he had only been 
able to regulate and to temper with reason 
and judgment his erudition, his ingenuity, 
his reverence for the Holy Scriptures, and 
his piety, which he possessed in an eminent 
degree. He now introduced into theology 
not a little that was novel and unheard of ' 
before his time. In the first place, as has 
been already remarked, he interpreted the 


of his adversaries. Even Cocceius was at first opposed 
to Des Cartes, though his friend Heiden persuaded him 
to treat the name of Des Cartes respectfully in his 
writings. Peter Van Mfistricht, John Hornbeck, An- 
drew Essen, Melchior Leydeeker, John Wayen, Gerhard 
Vries, James Revius. James Trigland, and Frederick 
Spanheim— manifestly great names— contended against 
Des Cartes. For him, there were among the philoso- 
phers, Henry Regius, James Golius, Claud Salmasius, 
Hadrian Heerebord, &c. and among the theologians, 
Abraham Heiden, Christopher Wittich, Francis Bur- 
mann, John Braun, John Clauberg, Peter Allinga, 
Balthazar Becker, Stephen Curcelkeus, Hermann Alex- 
ander Roel, Ruard ab Andala, and others. — Schl. 

3 Spanheim, De novissimis in Belgio disvdiis, Opp. 
tom. ii. 959, &c. Those who wish it may also consult 
the common historians of this century, Arnold [isCir- 
chen-und Ketsser hist one, vol. ii. book x\ii. chap. x. sec. 
i.-vi.], Weissmann [ Hi storui Eccles . Stec. xvii. p. 905], 
Jager, Caroli, and also Walch’s Emleitung in. die Me- 
hgions streitigkeiten ausser unserKirche, vol. iii. * 
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whole sacred volume in a manner very dif- 
ferent from that of Calvin and all his fol- 
lowers. For he maintained that the entire 
history of the Old Testament presents a 
picture of the events which were to take 
place under the New Testament, down to 
the end of the world ; nay more, that the 
things which Christ and his apostles did 
and suffered in this world were emblematic 
of future events. He moreover taught that 
the greatest part of the predictions of the 
Jewish prophets foretell the fortunes of 
Christ and of the Christian church, not by 
means of the persons and things mentioned 
[not typically], but by the direct import of 
the words themselves. And lastly, many 
of those passages in the Old Testament 
which seem to contain nothing but the 
praises of Jehovah, or moral precepts and 
doctrines, he with wonderful dexterity and 
ingenuity converted into sacred enigmas 
and predictions of future events. To give 
support and plausibility to these opinions, 
he first laid down this law of interpretation, 
that the language of the Bible must signify 
all that it can signify; which rule, if adopted 
by a man of more genius than judgment, 
may give birth to very strange interpreta- 
tions. In the next place, he distributed 
the entire history of the Christian church 
into seven portions of time or periods, rely- 
ing principally on the seven trumpets and 
seals of the Apocalypse. 

32. Theology itself, in the opinion of Coc- 
eeius, ought to be freed from the trammels 
of philosophy, and to be expounded only 
in Scriptural phraseology. Hence, perceiv- 
ing that the sacred writers denominate the 
method of salvation which God has pre- 
scribed, a covenant of God with men, he 
concluded that there could be no more suit- 
able and pertinent analogy, according to 
which to adjust and arrange an entire sys- 
tem of theology. But while intent solely on 
accommodating and applying the principles 
of human covenants to divine subjects, he 
incautiously fell into some opinions which 
it is not easy to approve. For instance, he 
asserted that the covenant which God made 
with the Hebrew nation through the me- 
dium of Moses, did not differ in its nature 
from the new covenant procured by Jesus 
Christ. He supposed that God caused the 
ten commandments to be promulgated by 
Moses, not as a law which was to be obeyed, 
but as one form of the covenant of grace. 
But when the Hebrews had offended him 
by various sins and especially by the wor- 
ship of the golden calf, God, being moved 
with just indignation, superadded to that 

I moral law the yoke of the ceremonial law, 
to serve as a punishment. This yoke was 

in itself very burdensome, but it became 
much more painful in consequence of its 
import. For it continually admonished 
the Hebrews of their very imperfect, doubt- 
ful, and anxious state, and was a kind of 
perpetual memento that they merited the 
wrath of God, and that they could not an- 
ticipate a full expiation and remission of 
their sins till the Messiah should come. 
Holy men indeed under the Old Testament 
enjoyed eternal salvation after death ; but 
while they lived, they were far from having 
that assurance of salvation which is so com- 
forting to us under the New Testament 
For no sins were then actually forgiven, 
but only suffered to remain unpunished, 
because Christ had not yet offered up him- 
self as a sacrifice to God, and therefore 
could not be regarded, before the divine 
tribunal, as one who has actually assumed 
our debt, but only as our surety. I omit 
other opinions of Cocceius. Those who 
assailed the Cartesian doctrines* attacked 
also those opinions, in a fierce war which 
was kept up for many years with various 
success. The issue was the same as in the 
Cartesian contest. No device and no force 
could prevent the disciples of Cocceius 
from occupying many professorial chairs, 
and from propagating the opinions of their 
master both orally and in writing, with 
wonderful celerity among even the Ger- 
mans and the Swiss. 1 

33. Nearly all the other controversies 
which disquieted the Dutch churches in this 
century, arose from an excessive attachment 
to the Cartesian philosophy as connected 
with theology. This will appear from those 
commotions, greater than all others, pro- 
duced by Roel and Becker. Certain Car- 
tesian divines, at the head of whom was 
Hermann Alexander Roel, a theologian of 
Franeker, a man of singular acuteness and 
perspicuity, were supposed in the year 
1686 to attribute too much to reason in 
theology. Nearly the whole controversy 
was embraced in these two questions. I. 
Whether the divine origin and authority of 
the sacred books can be demonstrated by 
reason alone ; or whether the internal tes- 
timony of the Holy Spirit is necessary in 
order to a firm belief on this subject? II. 
Whether the Holy Scriptures propose any- 
thing to be believed by us which is contrary 
to correct and sound reason? The first 
was affirmed and the second denied, not 

1 The same writers may be consulted here as were 
referred to in sec. 30 [note 2], for the Cartesian 
and C<?cweian controversies were united in one. To 
these may be added Albertius, AwrAow Kamra, Carte - 
siam firms et Cocceiamsmus, descripti et rqfutati, Leips. 
1678, 4to. 
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only by the above named Roel, but also by 
John Van der Wayen, Gisbert Wessel, 
Duker, Ruard ab Andala, and others ; the 
contrary was maintained by Ulrich Huber, 
a jurist of great reputation, Gerhard de 
Vries, and others. 1 A great part of Bel- 
gium being now in a flame, the states of 
Friesland prudently interposed and enjoined 
silence and peace on both the contending 
parties. Those who shall accurately inves- 
tigate this cause will I think perceive that 
a great part of it was a strife about words, 
and that the remainder of it might have 
been easily settled, if it had been stripped 
of its ambiguities. 

34. A little after this first controversy 
had been in some measure hushed, this 
same Roel in the year 1689 fell under no 
slight suspicion that he was plotting against 
sound theology, in consequence of some 
other singular opinions of his. He was 
viewed with suspicion not only by his col- 
leagues, particularly by Campeius Vitringa, 
but also by very many of the Dutch divines. 2 
For he denied that the Scriptural repre- 
sentations of the generation of the Son of 
God are to be understood literally or as 
denoting a kind of natural generation ; and 
maintained that the death of holy men and 
the evils they suffer in this life, equally 
with the calamities and death of the wicked, 
are the penal effects of the first sin ; and 
he advanced some things respecting the 
divine decrees, original sin, the divine in- 
fluence in regard to the sinful acts of men, 
the satisfaction made by Christ, and other 
subjects, which either in reality or at least 
in form and phraseology, differed much from 
the received opinions. 3 The magistrates 
of Friesland published decrees which pre- 
vented these disputes from spreading in 
that province; but the rest of the Dutch, 


l Le Clerc, Biblioth, l/niverselle et Bistor. tome vi 
p. 368. 

8 Concerning this extraordinary man, see the Bio- 
liotheca Breinenm Theolopco-Philol, tom. ii. par. vi. 
p. 707; Burmann’s Trajectum eruditum, p. 306, &c. 

[ Unparthryische Kirchenhistoi ie, Jena, 1735, 4to, vol. 
it. p. 620, &c. — Mur. 

3 These errors may be best learned from a paper of 
the Faculty of Theology at Leyden, in which they con- 
firm the sentence pronounced on them by the Dutch 
synods, entitled, Judicium Ecclesiasticum, quo opintones 
qucedam Claris . H. A . Roellii synodice damnatce sunt . 
laudatum a Prqfessoribus Theologies in Academia Lug - 
duno~Bataoa, Leyden, 1713, 4to, 20 sheets. [Roel 
maintained that the title Son of God referred only 
to the human nature of Christ, and to the supernatural 
formation or conception of it, as also to his mediatorial 
office, and consequently that it afforded no proof of his, 
divinity. Yet in his later writings, he admitted that 
Christ was also called the Son of God on account of his 
eternal generation by the Father, yet without excluding 
the before-mentioned ground. In order to prove that 
the death of believers is a just punishment, he maintained 
1 that in justification only some of the punishments of 
[ sin are remitted, and that the complete removal of them 
i does not take place till after the resurrection. — Schl. 


and especially those of the province of 
Holland, could not be restrained from con- 
demning Roel and his disciples, both pri- 
vately and in their public conventions, as 
corruptors of divine truth. 4 Nor did this 
resentment die with the excellent man who 
was the object of it; but even to our times 
the Roelians, though they most solemnly 
protest their innocence, are thought by 
many to be infected with concealed here- 
sies. 

35. Balthazar Becker, a minister of the 
Gospel at Amsterdam, from the Cartesian 
definition of a spirit, the truth of which he 
held to be unquestionable, took occasion to 
deny absolutely all that the Scriptures 
teach us respecting the works, snares, and 
power of the prince of darkness and his 
satellites, and also all the vulgar reports 
respecting ghosts, spectres, and witchcraft 
There is extant a prolix and copious work 
of his, entitled The World Bewitched first 
published in 1691, in which he perverts and 
explains away, with no little ingenuity in- 
deed but with no less audacity, whatever 
the sacred volume relates of persons pos- 
sessed by evil spirits and of the power of 
demons, and maintains that the miserable 
being whom the sacred writers call Satan 
and the Devil, together with his ministers, 
lies bound with everlasting chains in hell, 
so that he cannot thence go forth to terrify 
mortals and to plot against the righteous. 
Des Cartes placed the essence of spirit in 
thinking, but none of those acts which are 
ascribed to evil spirits can be effected by 
mere thought. 6 Therefore lest the reputa- 


* It must not be inferred from this statement of 
Mosheim, that professor Roel was excommunicated, 
deprived of his office, or even declared a heretic. Some : 
of his opinions were condemned, but not the man. i 
After serving as a chaplain to several noblemen he was j 
made professor, first of philosophy and then of theology, | 
at Fr&neker in Friesland, in the year 1686. In the j 
year 1704, he was removed to the professorship of theo- 
logy at Utrecht, where he died in office, a.d. 1718, aged , 
65. The states of Friesland enjoined upon him in 1691 j 
not to teach or preach his peculiarities of sentiment ; j 
they also enjoined upon his opponents to keep silence on ; 
the same subjects. Both obeyed, so that in Friesland , 
there was no more contention. But in the other Dutch 1 
provinces, no such order was taken by the government, 
and therefore several synods, finding RoSl’s opinions to 
exist and to spread, passed orders of condemnation upon 
them, and decreed that candidates should be required 
to renounce them in order to their receiving license. 
He was undoubtedly a great man. Hence Mosheim. 
calls him “vir eximius.” He was also, in the main, 
sound in the faith. Yet on some points he carried hia 
speculations farther than the spirit of the times would 
permit. But like a good man, when he found his specu- 
lations to produce alarm and commotion, at the bidding 
of the magistrates he forbore to urge them and expended 
his efforts on subjects less offensive. — Mur. 

& Our historian relates here, somewhat obscurely, the 
reasoning which Becker founded upon the Cartesian 
definition of mind or spirit. The tenor and amount 
of his argument are as follows : — “ The essence of mind 
is thought, and the essence of matter' is extension — 
Now, since there is no sort of conformity or connexion i 
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ticm of Des Cartes should be impaired, the 
narrations and decisions of the divine books 
must be accommodated to his opinion. This 
error not only disquieted all the United 
Provinces, but likewise induced not a few 
Lutheran divines to gird on their armour. 1 


between a thought and extension, mind cannot act 
upon matter unless these two substances be united, as 
soul and body are in man ; therefore no separate spirits, 
either good or evil, can act upon mankind. Such act- 
ing is miraculous, and miracles can be performed by 
God alone. It follows, of consequence, that the Scrip- 
ture accounts of the actions and operations of good and 
evil spirits must be understood in an allegorical sense.’* 
This is Becker’s argument, and it does in truth little 
honour to his acuteness and sagacity. By proving too 
much, it proves nothing at all; for if the want of a 
connexion or conformity between thought and exten- 
sion renders mind incapable of acting upon matter, it 
is hard to see how their union should remove this 
incapacity since the want of conformity and connexion 
remains notwithstanding this union. Besides, accord- 
ing to this reasoning, the Supreme Being cannot act 
upon material beings. In vain does Becker maintain 
the affirmative by having recourse to a miracle, for 
this would imply that the whole course of nature was a 
series of miracles, that is to say, that there are no mira- 
cle at all. — Much 

1 SeeJLilienthafs Selectn Hist or. Literar. par. i. 
oo->erv. ii. p. 17, &c. ; Miscellanea Lipsiens. tom. i. p. 

364, where there is a description ot a medal struck 
in reference to Becker, and the other writers whom we 
have often quoted. Nouveau Diction. Hut. et Cut. 
tome i. p. 193. [Balthazar Becker, D.D. was born 
near Gronigen in 1634, educated there and at Franeker, 
made rector of the Latin school in the latter place, a 
preacher, a doctor of divinity, and lastly, a pastor at 
Amsterdam, where he died in 1718. This learned man 
published three Catechisms ; in the last of which, 1670, 
he taught that Adam, if he had not sinned, would have 
been immortal by virtue of the fruits of the tree of life, 
questioned whether endless punishment^ which he placed 
in horror and despair), was consistent with the good- 
ness of God ; and admitted Episcopacy to be the most 
ancient and customary form of church government. 
These sentiments exposed him to some animadversion. 
In 1680, he published a book in proof that comets are 
not ominous. In his sermons he bad often intimated 
that too much was ascribed to the agency of the devil ; 
and being frequently questioned on the subject, he con- 
cluded to give the world his full views on the whole 
subject. This he did in his Dutch work, entitled 
Betoverde Wereld, &c i.e. The World Bewitched , oi a 
Critical Investigation of the commonly received opinion 
respecting Spirits, their Nature, Bower, and Acts, and 
all those extraordinary feats which men aie said to per- 
form through their Aid, in 4 Books, Amsterd. 1691, 
4to. In the preface he says, “ It is come to that at the 
present day, that it is„almost regarded as a part of reli- 
gion to ascribe great wonders to the devil ; and those 
are taxed with infidelity and perverseness who hesitate 
to believe what thousands relate concerning J "sower. 
It is now thought essential to piety not only o fear 
God but also to tear the devil. Whoever does not do so is 
accounted an atheist, because he cannot persuade him- 
self that there are two Gods, the one good, and the 
other evil.” He also gives a challenge to the devil— 
“ he is a God let him defend himself let him lay hold 
of me, for I throw down his altars. In the name of the 
God of hosts, I fight with this Goliath, we will see who 
can deliver him.” In the first book he states the 
opinions of the pagans concerning gods, spirits, and 
demons, and show's that both Jews and Christians 
have derived their prejudices on this subject from them. 
In the second, he shows what reason and scripture 
teach concerning spirits ; and in the third, confutes 
the believers m witchcraft and confederacies with the 
devil. In the fourth book he answers the arguments 
alleged from experience to prove the great power of 
the devil. He founds his doctrine on two grand prin- 
ciples ; that from their very nature spirits cannot act 
upon material beings, and that the Scriptures represent 
the devil and his satellites as shut up m the prison of 
hell . To explain away the texts which militate against 


Its author, although confuted by vast num- , 
bers and deprived of’ his ministerial office, J 
yet on his dying bed in 1718 continued to 
affirm until his last breath that he believed 
all he had written to be true. Nor did his 
new doctrine die with him, for it still has . 
very many defenders both open and con- 
cealed. 

36. It is well known that various sects, 
some of them Christian, others semi-Chris- 
tian, and others manifestly delirious, not , 
unfrequently start up and are cherished in ! 
Holland as well as England. But it is not ; 
easy for any one who does not reside in I 
those countries to give a correct account 1 
of them ; because the books which contain ! 
the necessary information seldom find their 
way into foreign countries. Yet the Dutch 
sects of Verschorists and Hattemists having 
now for some time been better known 
among us, I shall here give some account 
of them. The former derived their name 
from James Yerschoor of Flushing, who 
is said to have so strangely mixed together j 
the principles of Spinoza and Cocceius, as \ 
out of them to have produced about the! 
year 1 680 a new system of religion, which 1 
was quite absurd and impious. His fol- 1 
lowers are also called Hebrews, because : 
they all, both men and women, bestow 
great attention on the Hebrew language. 
The latter sect arose about the same" time, 
and had for their leader Pontianus von 
Hattem, a minister of the gospel at Philips- 
land in Zealand, who was an admirer of 
Spinoza and was afterwards deprived of, 
his office on account of his errors. These 
two sects were kindred to each other, and 
yet they must have differed in some way, 
since Van Hattem could never persuade 
the Yerschorites to enter into alliance with 
him. Neither of them wished to be looked 
upon as abandoning the Reformed religion, 
and Hattem wrote an. exposition of the 
Heidelberg Catechism. If I understand 
correctly the not very lucid accounts given 
us of their doctrines, the founders of both 
sects in the first place inferred from the 


his system, evidently cost him much labour and per- 
plexity. His interpretations, for the most part, are 
similar to those still lelied on by the believers in his 
doctrine — Becker was not the first writer who pub- 
lished such opinions. Before him were Arnold Geulinx 
of Leyden who died in 1669; and Daillon, a French 
Reformed preacher, who fled to London and there pub- 
lished his views in 1687. But these advanced their 
opinions problematically, while Becker advanced his 
in a positive tone. He also discussed the whole subject, 
and he mingled wit and sarcasm with his arguments. 
This difference caused his book to awaken very great 
attention, while theirs pass unheeded. Becker was 
deposed and silenced by the synods of Edam and Alk- 
maar, in 1 692. But the senate of Amsterdam continued 
to him his salary till his death in 17 1 8. See Schroeckh, 
Kirchengesch. seit der Itefoi'matiQn, vol. viii* p. 713 
&c. — Mur. 
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Reformed doctrine of the absolute decrees 
of God, this principle, that whatever takes 
place necessarily and unavoidably takes 
place. Assuming this as true, they denied 
that men are by nature wicked or corrupt, 
and that human actions are some of them 
good and others bad. Hence they concluded 
that men need not trouble themselves about 
a change of heart, nor be solicitous to obey 
the divine law 5 that religion does not con- 
sist in acting but in suffering; and that 
Jesus Christ inculcated this only, that we 
patiently and cheerfully endure whatever 
by the good pleasure of God occurs or be- 
falls us, striving only to keep our minds 
tranquil. Ilattem in particular taught that 
Jesus Christ did not by his death appease 
divine justice, nor expiate the sins of men; 
but that he signified to us there was nothing 
in us which could offend God, and in this 
way he made us just. These things appear 
to be perverse and inimical to all virtue, 
and yet neither of these men — unless I am 
wholly deceived — was so beside himself as 
to recommend iniquity, or to suppose that 
a person may safely follow his lusts. At 
least, the sentiment ascribed to them, that 
God punishes men by their sins not for 
them, seems to carry this import that un- 
less a person bridles his lusts, he must suf- 
fer punishment both in this life and in that 
to come ; yet not by a divine infliction or 
by the sovereign will and pleasure of God, 
but by some law of nature. 1 Both sects 
still exist, but they have discarded the 
names derived from their founders. 

* 37. The churches of Switzerland from 
the year 1669 were in great fear lest the 
religion handed down to them by their 
fathers and confirmed at the Synod of Dprt, 
should be contaminated with the doctrines 
already mentioned of the French divines, 
Amyraut, De la Place, and Capell. For 
there were at that time among the asso- 
ciated ministers of Geneva, certain men 
distinguished both for their eloquence and ! 
their erudition, who not only approved 
those doctrines but endeavoured against 
the will of their colleagues to induce 
others to embrace them. 8 To restrain the 
efforts of these men, the principal divines 
of Switzerland in the year 167"> had a book 
drawn up by John Henry Heidegger, a 
very celebrated divine of Zurich, in oppo- 
sition to the new doctrines of the French- 
men; and with no great difficulty they 
persuaded the magistrates to annex it by 

1 See Hase’s Dissertation in the Museum Bremen* 
TheoL Pht hi. tom. ii. p. 144, &c ; Goeree, Kerkelyke 
und Wet eldlyrke Histone, Leyden, 1729, 4to; Biblto- 
thbque Belgique, tome ii. p. 203, &c. . 

a See Leti’s Istona Genevrma, parte iv. lib. v. p. 448 
488, 497, &c 


public authority to the common Helvetic 
formulas of religion. It is usually called the 
Formula Consensus. But this measure which 
was intended to secure peace, became rather 
the fruitful source of contentions and dis- 
turbance. For many declared that they 
could not conscientiously assent to this 
Formula, and hence pernicious commotions 
arose in several places. In consequence of 
these, the canton of Basil and the republic 
of Geneva, at the urgent solicitation of 
Frederick William of Brandenburg, in the 
year 1686 abrogated the Formula Con- 
sensus. 3 In the other cantons, it with 
difficulty retained its authority for some 
time; but in our age, having given birth to 
the most violent quarrels, particularly in 
the university of Lausanne, it began to sink 
also in these cantons and to lose nearly all 
its influence. 4 * * * 

CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OP THE ARMENIANS OR REMON- 
STRANTS. 

1. From the bosom of the Reformed 
church, to its great injury, there originated 
in the present century two sects, the Armi- 
nians and the Quakers, the former owing 
its birth to an excessive regard for human 

3 It must not be imagined from this expression of 
our historian, that this Form, entitled the Consensus, 
was abrogated at Basil by a positive edict. The case 
stood thus ; Mr. Peter Werenfels, who was at the head 
of the Consistory of that city, paid such regard to the 
letter of the Elector as to avoid requiring a subscription 
to this Form from the candidates for the ministry, and 
his conduct in this respect was imitated by his succes- 
sors. The remonstrances of the Elector do not seem 
to have had the same effect upon those who governed 
the church of Geneva ; for the Consensus or Form of 
agreement maintained its credit and authority there 
until the year 1706, when, without being abrogated by 
any positive act, it fell into disuse. In several other 
parts of Switzerland it was still imposed as a rule of 
faith, as appears by the letters addressed by George I. 
king of England, as also by the king of Prussia, in the 
year 1723 to the Swiss Cantons, in order to procure the 
abrogation of this Form or Consensus, which was con- 
sidered as an obstacle to the union of the Reformed and 
Lutheran churches. See the Memoires pour servir d 
Vttistoire des Tioubles arrives en Suisse d l" Occasion 
du Consensus , published in 8vo, at Amsterdam, in the 
year 1726.— MacL 

4 See PfafF’s Scbediasma de Formula Consensus Hel- 
vetica, Tubing. 1723, 4to: Memoires pour servir d 
VUistoire des Troubles arrives en Suisse a V Occasion 
du Consensus, Amsterd. 1726, 8vo. £In this Foimula 
Consensus (which, like the Lutheran Formula Con - 
cor dice, might better be called Formula Dissensus ), four , 
controversies which had previously disquieted the Re- ; 
formed churches were decided. It condemned, I. The i 
doctrine of Moses Amyraut respecting general grace, 
and established the most rigid opinion of special 
grace. It condemned, II. The opinion of Joshua Pla- 
ces (De la Place) respecting the imputation of Adam’s 
sin. III. Piscator’s doctrine concerning the active 
obedience of Christ; and iy. Lewis Capell’s critical 
doctrine concerning the points of the Hebrew text. 

This Formula, so long as subscription to it was rigor- 

ously enforced, deprived the Swiss churches of many a 

worthy divine, who would rather quit his country than 

violate his conscience. Sulzer of Berlin was a remark- 
able example. — Schl. 
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reason and the latter to a neglect of it. 
The Arminians derived their name and their 
rise from James Harmensen, or, as he chose 
to be called in Latin. James Arminius; 
first a minister of the Gospel at Amsterdam 
and then professor of theology at Leyden, 
a man whom even his enemies commend for 
his ingenuity, acuteness, and piety. 1 They 
are also called Remonstrants, from the 
petition they presented to the states of 
Holland and West Friesland in 1610 which 
was entitled a Remonstrance. And as the 
friends of Calvinism presented another pe- 
tition in opposition to this, under the title 
of Counter Remonstrance, they obtained 
the name of Contra-Remonstrants. 

2. Arminius, though trained from infancy 
in the Genevan doctrines and actually edu- 
cated in the academy of Geneva, when he 
arrived at manhood abandoned the common 
doctrine of the majority in the Reformed 
church respecting predestination and the 
divine decrees, and went over to the side of 
those who believe that the love of Grd and 
the merits of our Saviour respect the whole 
human race. 8 Time and reflection con- 
firmed him in his sentiments; and when 
called to the office of a professor at Leyden 
he thought duty and candour required him 
publicly to teach his sentiments, and to 
oppose the opinions of Calvin which were 

t l The fullest account given of him is by Brandt in 
his Historia Vitee Jac. Armvnn, Leyden, 1724, 8vo, and 
republished with a preface and some notes by me, 
Brunswick, 1725, 8vo. Add the Nouveau Dictionnaire 
Hist, ft Crit. tome i p. 471, &c. [and the Creed of 
Arminius, with a brief sketch of his life and times, by 
Moses Stuart, in the Biblical Repeitoiy, Andover, 1831*, 
vol. i. No. ii. p. 226-308.— Mur.] The entire works 
of Arminius have been repeatedly published in a mode- 
rate sized quarto volume. I use the edition of Frankfort, 
J634, 4to. Those who wish to discover and estimate 
correctly the genius of the man, should read especially 
the Disputationes , both the public and the private. 
His manner of teaching partakes somewhat of the dark 
scholasticism of his age, and yet it approximates to that 
simplicity and perspicuity which his followers have 
regarded and still regard as among the primary excel- 
lencies of a theologian. The historians of the sect and 
its Confession are treated of by Kocher, Biblwth. Theol. 
Symbolic#, p. 481, &e. [See also Francke’s Dim. Theo- 
logica de JHistona dogmatum A rrnin tan orum, Keil, 1813, 
8vo. — Mur.] Among their confessions may be rec- 
koned, L Their Remonstrance in 1610, which was pre- 
sented to the States in vindication of Arminius and 
other divines accused of error, and was first printed m 
1617. II. Their proper Confession of 1 621, which Epis- 
copius set forth. Ill Their Apology in 1629, in reply 
to the confutation of their Confession by the Leyden 
divines, set forth also by Episcopius IV. Their cate- 
chism of 1640 by Jo. Uytenbogaerd. V. Lastly, their 
Acta et Scripta Synodalia JD ordracena. Harder wyck 
(or rather, printed on board a ship), 1620, 4to. These 
are very different from the Acta Synodi Doidr. pub- 
lished at I)ort in folio.— Schl. 

* The occasion of this change is treated of by Bertius, 
Oratio in funus Arminn; by Brandt, Vita Armmn, p. 
22, and by nearly all the historians of these events. 
The change took place in 1591, as appears from the 
famous letter of Arminius to Grynaeus written m this 
year, (and extant m the Biblioth. Bremensis Theol. 
rhuologica, tom. lii. p. 384), for he there states his 
doubts . 


embraced by most of the Dutch divines. | 
And this he was the more bold to do, be- 
cause he knew that many persons besides ! 
himself, and some of them men of the | 
highest respectability, were averse from the 
Genevan opinions on this subject; neither 
were the teachers required, either by the 
Belgic Confession or by any other public 
law, to think and teach just as Calvin did. 
Arminius inculcated not without effect what 
he deemed true, for he persuaded great 
numbers to adopt his sentiments. Rut at 
the same time he drew on himself immense 
odium from the Calvinistic school, which 
then flourished greatly in Holland. In 
particular, Francis Gomar his colleague 
was very hostile to him. Such was the 
commencement of this long and most per- 
plexing controversy. Rut Arminius died 
in 1609, just as it began to rage and to 
pervade the whole United Provinces. 3 * * * * 

3. After the death of Arminius, the con- 
troversy was carried on for several years 
without any decisive advantage gained by 
either party. The wishes of the Arminians, 
who sought only to have their opinions 
tolerated in the state or republic, were not 
a little favoured by the first men in the 
commonwealth, such as John van Olden- 
1 barnevelt, Hugo Grotius, Rombout IIoo- 
gerbeets, and others. For these persons 
. supposed that in their free country every 
one might believe what he chose on subjects 
not determined by the Relgic Confession, 
and they used every means to bring the 
Calvinists to bear with moderation the dis- 
sent of the. opposite party. And even 
prince Maurice of Orange, the head of the 
commonwealth and who afterwards became 
the capital enemy of the Arminians, toge- 
ther with his mother and the court, was at 
first not averse from these views. Hence 
the conference between the parties at the 
Hague in 1611, hence also the discussion 
at Delft in 1613, and likewise the edict of 
the States of Holland in 1614 in favour of 

3 No one has more copiously treated the whole his- 

tory of the controversy and the public schism which 

arose from it than Gerhard Brandt, in his excellent 

work. The Bi\tory of the Reformation in Belgium, 

written in Dutch, volumes ii. and iii. of which there 
are extant concise epitomes both in English and in 

French. To this may be added Uytenbogaerd’s Eccle- 
siastical History [of the United Provinces, 1647, fol.] 
also written in Dutch; Limborch’s Historia Vitce 
Episcopn ; and the Epistolce Claiorum Virorum (com- 
monly called Epistolce Arminiunorum ), published by 
Lnnborch. Those who wish for a shorter narrative 
may consult Limborch’s Relatio Historica de One me 
et Piogressu Conti oversia rum tn Border ato Belgio de 
Preear s tmaiione et Capitilms annexis, which is sub- 
joined to the later editions of his Tkeologia Christiana. 
But all these were Arminians. Those who think pro- 
per to hear also the contrary party, may consult Trig- 
land s hccfrsia'itical History, written in Dutch, and 
some of the numerous writings which have been pub- 
lished against the Remonstrants. 




Chap, m.] 

peace, and all the other efforts to reconcile 
the brethren whom religion had separated 
from each other. 1 But the suspicion of the 
Calvinists that the Arminians aimed at the 
overthrow of all religion, was so far from 
being allayed by these measures that it 
daily became more confirmed ; and they 
spiritedly censured the zeal of the magis- 
trates for interposing their authority in 
behalf of public peace. 2 And whoever 
regards truth more than every other consi- 
deration must acknowledge that the Armi- 
nians were not sufficiently cautious in re- 
gard to their intercourse and familiarity 
with persons disposed to advance opinions 
very diverse from the Reformed religion ; 
and in this way they gave great occasion 
to their adversaries to suspect them of 
everything bad and pernicious to the public 
religion. 

4. The whole controversy, however, which 
after the synod at Dort assumed a very 
different form and was enlarged by many 
additions, was at this time confined to the 
doctrines of grace and predestination, and 
was comprehended by the Remonstrants 
in the five propositions, which are so well 
known under the name of the Five Points. 
For the Arminians taught: — I. That before 
tlm foundation of the world or from eternity, 
God decreed to bestow eternal salvation on 
those who, he foresaw, would maintain their 
faith in Christ Jesus inviolate until death ; 
and on the other hand, to consign over to 
eternal punishment the unbelieving who 
resist the invitations of God to the end of 
iheir lives. II. That Jesus Christ by his 
death made expiation for the sins of all and 
every one of mankind, yet that none but 
believers can become partakers of this 
divine benefit. III. That no one can of 
himself, or by the powers of his free will, 
produce or generate faith in his own mind; 
but that man, being by nature evil and 
incompetent ( ineptus ) both to think and to 
do good, it is necessary he should be born 
again and renewed by God for Christ’s sake, 
through the Holy Spirit. IY. That this 


i The authors who treat particularly of these events 
are mentioned by the writers of the general history, and 
we therefore omit to name them. Yet Le V assor, who 
m the 1st and 2d volumes of his Histoire de Louis XIII. 
has particularly treated of these troubles, deserves 
especially to be read. [But still more Van Wagenaer, 

History of the United Netherlands, vol. iv. p. 311, &c. 
of the German translation. — Schl. 

* The conduct of the magistrates, who sought to 
quiet the commotions by their interposition, and who 
employed not only persuasion but likewise commands, 
was eloquently and learnedly defended by Hugo Grotius 
m two treatises. The one, which is in everybody’s 
hands and has been often printed, is a general treatise, 
entitled De Jure Summarum Pote\tat,um cbca Sacra ; 
the other descends to particulars, and is entitled Ordi- 
num Hollandice et Westfrisiee Pietai a multoium Cct- 
lumnits Vindicates, Leyden, 1613, 4to. 
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divine grace or energy, which heals the soul 
of man, commences, advances, and perfects 
all that can be called truly good in man ; 
and therefore all the good works [of men] 
are ascribable to no one except to God only 
and to his grace, yet that this grace com- 
pels no man against his will, though it may 
be repelled by his perverse will. Y. That 
those who are united to Christ by faith are 
furnished with sufficient strength to over- 
come the snares of the devil and the allure- 
ments of sin; but whether they can fall 
from this state of grace and lose their faith 
or not, does not yet sufficiently appear and 
must be ascertained by a careful examina- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures. The last of 
these propositions the Arminians afterwards 
so modified as to assert explicitly that it is 
possible a man should lose his faith and fall 
from a state of grace. 3 At that time there- 
fore, if we may judge -of men’s meaning by 
their statements and declarations, the Ar- 
minians very much resembled the Luther- 
ans. The Calvinists however maintain that 
the opinions of the Arminians are not to be 
learned from their declarations, but that 
their language must be interpreted by their 
secret sentiments ; for they assert that the 
Arminians, under these specious represen- 
tations, instilled the poison of Socinianism 
and Pelagianism into honest and unsuspi- 
cious minds. God is the judge of men’s 
hearts ; yet if it were allowable to estimate 
the import of these propositions by what the 
leading men of the sect have taught more 
recently, it would be very difficult wholly 
to disprove that judgment of the Calvinists. 
For whatever the Arminians may say, the 
doctrines taught since the synod of Dort by 
their principal doctors respecting grace and 
the points connected with it, approach much 
nearer to the sentiments of those called 
Pelagians and Semipelagians than to those 
professed by the Lutherans. 

5. The Arminians, supported by the 
friendship of the magistrates, viewed their 
cause as safe or at least as not desperate, 
when suddenly an unexpected storm en- 
tirely prostrated it. There arose first con- 
cealed ill-will, and afterwards hostility, 
between the principal administrators of the ■ 
new Belgic republic. On the one part, were 
John van Oldenbarnevelt, a very distin- 
guished man, Hugo Grotius, and Rombout 
Hoogerbeets, and on the other the stadt- 
holder, Maurice prince of Orange. Ac- 


8 The history of these Five Articles, especially among 
the English, was written by Heylin, and translated from 
English into Dutch by Brandt and published at Rotter- 
dam in 1687, 8 vo. [These Articles were exhibited by 
the Remonstrants in the conference at the Hague in the 
year 1611, or two years after the death of Armimus.— 
Mur . ' 
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cording to some authors, Maurice wished to 
3e created count of Holland, a design which 
nis father William had before entertained; 1 
according to others, he only wished to 
obtain more authority and power than 
appeared consistent with the liberties of the 
state; at least (as no one denies), he was 
regarded by the leading men as seeking 
supreme dominion with the subversion of 
liberty. The head men of the republic 
whom we have mentioned, and who were 
also patrons of the Arminians, resisted these 
designs. The Remonstrants strenuously 
supported their defenders, without whom 
they could not remain in safety; and on 
the other hand, their adversaries accommo- 
dated themselves to the views and wishes of 
the prince, and inflamed his already irri- 
tated mind by various new suspicions. 
Therefore, kindling with indignation, he re- 
solved on the destruction of those who guided 
the commonwealth with their counsels and of 
the Arminians who were their supporters, 
and at the same time joined himself to the 
party of the Calvinists. Those leading men 
in the republic above mentioned were there- 
fore thrown into prison. Oldenbarnevelt, 
a man of great respectability and venera- 
ble both for his grey hairs and for his long 
and faithful public services, was consigned 
to a capital punishment. Grotius and Hoo- 
gerbeets were condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment, 2 under I know not what 


l That Maurice aimed at the dignity of count of 

Holland is stated by Aubrey, from the representations 
of his father Benjamin de M&urier, the French ambas- 
sador to Holland, in his Mem. pour set vu d l ' Hut. de 

Hollar i de et des autres Provinces Uni ex, sec. ii. p 216, 
ed. Paris, 1697, 8vo. According to Aubrey, Oldenbar- 

nevelt disapproved and resisted this design of the prince, 
and Maurice revenged this temerity by the capital pun- 
ishment of this great patriot The truth of this state- 
ment is opposed at great length by Le Vassor, in his 

Histoire de Louis XIII tome ii. par ii. p. 123, &c. 

But Le Clerc, in his Bibhoth. Chonte, tome h. p. 134 , 

&c. and in his His form Provincial um Belgii Feeder ati, 
takes great pains to substantiate the tiuth of this state- 
ment of Aubrey, or rather of Aubrey’s father ; and he 
also shows that Maurice's father had the same designs. 
It is not necessary we should decide this dispute. It is 
sufficient for our purpose that Maurice was viewed by 
Oldenbarnevelt and his friends as wishing to subvert 
the liberties of his country and to obtain supreme power 
(which no one denies) ; and that this was the cause of 
Oldenbarnevelt’s eagerness to weaken the influence of 
Maurice and to check the progress of his power ; whence 
arose the indignation of Maurice and the calamities of 
the Arminians who adhered to Oldenbarnevelt and 
Grotius. 

8 That the general course of events was such as is 
here stated, will not be denied at the present day when 
the times of excitement have gone by, even by the 
patrons of Calvimstic sentiments who are ingenuous. 
And they may grant this without injury to their cause. 
For if their ancestors (though I wish neither to deny 
nor to affirm the fact), while guarding and defending 
their religious opinions, either from the customs of the 
age or from the ebullitions of passion, were not so con- 
siderate and provident as they should have been, no 
candid and wise man will thence infer that these their 
sons are bad men or their cause an iniquitous one. 
Because it is well known that many bad things are 


pretence. 3 * * * * 8 The cause of the Arminians 
could not be brought before a civil tribunal, 
because their alleged o lie nee was not against 
the laws but the religion of the country. 
To procure their condemnation therefore, a 
more sacred tribunal or a council must be 
called, agreeably to the practice of the 
Genevans, who think all spiritual matters 
and controversies should be decided in ec- 
clesiastical councils. 

6. Without delay, at the instance of 


often done by men by no means bad, and that a good 
cause is often defended in an unjustifiable manner. 
For illustration and confirmation ot the facts here con- 
cisely stated, the best authorities in addition to those 
already mentioned are, Le Clerc, in his Hist aria Pro- 
vmemrum Belgii Feeder ati, and his Biblioth'hque Choi- 
ce, tome ii. p. 134, &c. and Grotius, in his A po/ogeticum 
> or um, qm llolhmdice, Westfnsiaque et Vivinis qui- 
liicsdam Satiovibus ex Legibns prafuer wit ante Muta- 
tion em quee eventt a.d. 1618, Paris, 1640, 12mo, and often 
republished. The Life qf John van Oldenbar neie/t, 
written in Dutch, was printed at the Hague, 1648, 4to, 
A history of the trial of the three celebrated Dutchmen 
above named was elegantly compiled from authentic 
documents by Brandt, entitled Histone van de Itechts- 
pleginge gehouden in den Jaarert 1618 erf* 161 9, omtrent 
de drie gevangrne Heeren Johann van Oldenbarneveld, 
Rombout ' Hoogerbeets, Hugo de Groot, of which I have 
before me the third edition with notes, Rotterdam, 
1723, 4to. This whole subject receives also much light 
from the history of the life and actions of Hugo Gro- 
tius, very carefully compiled, chiefly from unpublished 
papers, by Caspar Brandt and Adrian Cattenburg. 
This great and noble work was published in two Urge 
volumes, entitled Histone van het Leven des Heeren 
Hi&rg de Grout bnchreven tot den Anjang van zyn 
Gesandsckap wegenr de Konmgmne en Ktoone van 
Zaeden aan't. Hof van Ftanckiych, door Cusp Brandt, 
en tier volgt tot zyn Doodtdoor Aduan van Cattenbur gh, 
Dordrecht en Amsterd. 1727, 2 vols fol. Those who 
wish to get a near view and full knowledge of this 
great man must by all means consult this vvoik; for 
all the other accounts of hb> life which are extant are 
insipid and unammatea, presenting only a shadow of 
this great hero. Nor is the most recent life of Grotius 
m French by Burigny (republished from the Pans 
edition in Holland, 1753, 2 vols. 8vo; much better; at 
least it does not satisfy one who is desirous of a tho- 
rough knowledge of the transactions. [There ap- 
peared in Holland a warm vindication of the memory 
of this great man, in a work published at Delft in 1757, 
and entitled, Grotii Manes ab Iwquis Obtrectatiombm 
Findicati ; accedit Script or um ejus. turn Editor um turn 
Ineditor um. Conspectus Triplex . See the following 
note. — Macl. 

8 Mosheim, however impartial, seems to have con 
suited more the authors of one side than of the other ; 
probably because they are more numerous and more 
universally known. When he published this history 
the world was not favoured with the Letters, Memoirs, 
and Negotiations of Sir Dudley Carleton, which Lord 
Royston (now' Farl of Hardwick) drew foith some 
years ago from his inestimable treasure of historical 
manuscripts, and presented to the public, or rather at 
first to a select number of persons, to whom he distri- 
buted a small number of copies of these Negotiations 
printed at his own expense. They were soon translated 
both into Dutch and French ; and though it cannot be 
affirmed that the spirit of party is nowhere discoverable 
in them, yet they contain anecdotes with respect both 
to Oldenbarnevelt and Grotius, which the Arminians 
and the other patrons of these two great men have been 
studious to conceal. These anecdotes, though they may 
not be at all sufficient to justify the severities exercised 
against these eminent men, would however have pre- 
vented Mosheim from saying that he knew not under 
what pretext they were arrested.— -Macl. [Mosheim’s 
Latin is: “Criminum ncscio quorum nomine,” -vhich 
Schlegel here understands to mean, upon some unim- 
portant charges .— Mur 
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Maurice, 1 delegates were assembled at Oort, 
a city in Holland, from the United Pro- 
vinces and from Hesse, England, the Pala- 
tinate, Bremen, and Switzerland, who held 
in the years 1618 and 1619 what is called 
the Synod of Dort. Before it, appeared on 
citation, in defence of their cause, the lead- 
ing men of the Arminian sect, at the head 
of whom and their chief orator was Simon 
Episcopius, a disciple of Arminius and 
professor of theology at Leyden, a man dis- 
tinguished, as his enemies admit, for acute- 
ness, learning, and fluency. But scarcely 
had Episcopius saluted the judges in a grave 
and eloquent address, when difficulties arose 
embarrassing the whole impending discus- 
sion. The Arminians wished to commence 
the defence of their cause by attacking the 
sentiments of their adversaries the Calvin- 
ists; this the judges disapproved, deciding 
that the accused must first explain and 
prove their own doctrines before they pro- 
ceeded to confute those who differed from 
them. Perhaps the Arminians hoped that 
a full exposure of the odious consequences 
they could attach to the Calvin istic doctrine 
would enkindle a hatred of it in the minds 
of the people present, while the Calvinists 
feared lest the mighty genius and fine elo- 
quence of Episcopius might injure their 
cause in the view of the multitude. 2 As 
the Arminians could by no means be per- 
suaded to comply with the wishes of the 
synod they were dismissed from the coun- 
cil, and they complained that they had been 
treated unj*ustly. But the judges, after 
examining their published writings, pro- 
nounced them, though absent and unheard, 
guilty of corrupting theology and holding 

1 Our author always forgets to mention the order 
tfwufvl bv the States-General for the convocation of 
this famous synod ; and by his manner of expressing 
himself, and particularly by the phrase Mauritw (mo- 
tor?., would seem to insinuate that it was by the prince 
that this assembly was called together.— The legitimacy 
of the manner of convoking this synod was questioned 
by Oldenbarnevelt, who maintained that the States- 
General had no sort of authority in matters of religion, 
not even the power of assembling a synod, affirming that 
this was an act of sovereignty which belonged to each 
province separately and respectively. See Carleton’s 
Letters in Hales* Golden Remains , &c .—Macl. 

* Perhaps also another reason why both parties were 
so stiff on this point was, that the members of the 
synod were not themselves of one mind in regard to the 
doctrine of predestination; for some of them were 
Supralapsarians and others Infralapsarians, and in 
general the doctrine of reprobation presented so many 
difficult points that the members of the synod deemed 
it advisable to prescribe to the Remonstrants the mode 
of confutation and defence, and thus to retain in their 

>wn hands the direction of the whole discussion ; while 
die Remonstrants hoped perhaps that the diversity of 
opinion among the members of the synod would prove 
advantageous to them, if they could have liberty to ex- 
patiate widely on the doctrine of reprobation and divide 
somewhat the votes of their judges. This is the not 

improbable conjecture of Van Wagenaer, in his Ge- 

schtckte der vereimgten Niederlande, vol. iv. p. 451. — 


pestilential errors; and it was coincident 
with this sentence that they should be ex- 
cluded from the communion of the church 
and be deprived of authority to teach. 
That there was fault on both sides in this 
matter no candid and good man will deny 
but which party was most in the wrong 
this is not the place to decide. 3 

7. We cannot here discuss either the 
purity and virtues or the iniquities and 
faults of the fathers at Dort. In extolling 
the former the Calvinists, and in exagge- 
rating the latter the Arminians, if 1 do 
not mistake, are over-zealous and active, 4 
That among the judges of the Arminians 
there were men who were not only learned 
but also honest and ^ligious, who acted in 
great sincerity, and who had no suspicion 
that they were doing anything wrong, is 
not to be doubted at all. On the other 
hand, these facts were too clear and obvious 
to escape the notice of any one: — I. That 
the destruction of the Arminian sect was 
determined upon before the council was 
called ; 5 and these fathers were called toge- 

3 The writers ou the synod of Dort are enumerated 
by Fabricius, Biblioth. Giceca, tom. xi. p. 723 The most 
copious of them all is Brandt, in his History of the Re- 
formation in the Sethei lands , vol. ii. and iii. But as he 
was himself an Arminian, with his narration should 
be compared the work of Leydecker, in which the purity 
and integrity of the synod of Dort are vindicated in 
answer to Brandt, Eei e van de Nationale Synode van 
Dordrecht voorgestaan en beoestigd tegen ae Bescku!- 
dmgen van G. Brandt , vol. i. Amsterd. 1705, vol. ii. 

’ 707, 4 to. After tormally comparing them, I did not 
find any very enormous errors in Brandt ; nor do these 
two writers disagree so much about the facts as about 
the causes and import of the facts. John Hales, an 
Englishman who belonged to neither party, has related 
simply what he saw ; and his Letters written from the 
scene of this council I myself published some time ago 
with notes Hamburg, 1724, 8vo [He was chaplain to 
the English ambassador at the Hague. Sir Dudley Car- 
leton, and was king James's secret envoy sent to watch 
the movements of the Synod. His letters addressed to 
Carleton were published under the title of the Gotten 
Remains of the Ever-memorable John Hales of Eton 
College, 1659, 4to. Mosheim translated them into 
Latin, prefixed a long preface and added some notes. — 
Mur. [See also Hallam’s Intioduction to the Litgra- 
tuie of Europe , vol. iii p. 79 and 81-89; Hagenbach’s 
h ntory of Doctrines , Burh’s translation, vol. ii. p. 206, 
Scc.—ll. 

4 All that the Arminians deemed faulty in this coun- 
ci 1 they collected in a concise and neatly- written book, 
frequently printed: Nulhteyten, Mnhandelinghen , end* 
onbylhcke Proceduren des nationaten Synodi ghehouden 
bmnen Doidrecht anno 1618, 1619, in't korteende rouwe , 
afgheuiorpen, 1619, 4to. 

5 Maclaine says: “ This assertion is of too weighty a 
nature to be advanced without sufficient proof. Our 
author quotes no authority for it.”— Schlegel replies- 
The proofs lie in the whole progress of the events. And 
a man must be ignorant of the human heart and wholly 
unacquainted with the history of ecclesiastical coun- 
cils, not to draw the natural conclusion from what 
preceded the council, that the condemnation of the 
Arminians was already determined on before the coun- 
cil was convened at Dort. The election of Bogermann 
who possessed the soul of an inquisitor, to the presi- 
dency of the synod would lead us to no other conclusion. 
The assessors of the president and the scribes of the 
council were known to be zealous Contra-Remonstrants. 
And so early as the year 1617, in the month of July, the 
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tlicr, not to inquire whether this sect might 
be tolerated or not, but to promulgate a 
sentence long before passed with some be- 
coming formality, with the appearance of 
justice, and with the consent of the foreign 
theologians. II. That the enemies and 
accusers of the Arminians were their judges, 
and that the president of the council, John 
Bogermann, 1 exceeded almost all others in 
hatred of this sect. III. That neither the 
Dutch nor the foreign divines had liberty 
to decide according to their own pleasure, 
but were obliged to decide according to the 
instructions which they brought with them 
from their princes and magistrates. 2 IV 
That in the council itself the voice of the 
illustrious and very honourable men who 
appeared as the legates of Maurice and the 
States-General, had more influence than 


Contra-Remonstrants declared at the Hague, “that 
they regarded the Remonstrants and those who em- 
braced the sentiments of the Remonstrants to be false 
teachers ( pro falsis doctonbus), and that they only 
waited for a national synod, of which there then ap- 
peared to be a bright prospect, so that in it there might 
be made a legitimate secession from the Remonstrants, 
which should be put into execution after an ecclesiasti- 
cal trial." See Limborch’s Relatio Histonca de Ongine 
rt Progressu Controversial', in Feeder ato Belgio, p. 18. 
The provincial synods which were held before the synod 
of Dort so arranged everything as to give the Contra- 
Remonstrants the upper hand. In particular, they 
deposed Remonstrant ministers, as eg. Uy tenbogaerd, 
Grevinchovius, and others. And in electing ministers 
to attend the national synod, the Remonstrants were 
wholly passed by ; and onlj from the district of Utrecht 
were two Remonstrant delegates sent to Dort, and even 
these were excluded as soon as the cause of the 
Remonstrants came on. See Limborch, vbi supia, and 
Wagenaer’s History of the United Nethei lands (in Ger- 
man), vol. iv. p. 446, &c. Thus far Schlegel.— Un- 
doubtedly, nearly or quite every minister in Holland 
had an opinion formed with regard to the correctness 
of the doctrines charged upon the Remonstrants, and 
the propriety of permitting their propagation. It could 
- not be otherwise, as these opinions had been preached 
and published abundantly for ten years, and had been 
the great theme of discussion among theologians. In 
such circumstances, to be ignorant of the alleged Armi- 
man doctrines or to have no opinion concerning them, 
would have been altogether unbecoming in a clergyman 
It was therefore a thing of course and no reproach 
upon their characters, that the divines at Dort should 
come together with opinions already made up on the 
theological questions they were to discuss.— Mur. 

i Bogermann was minister of Leeuwarden, an avowed 
enemy of the Arminians, who had already written 
against them, and who was so full of the persecuting 
spirit of Beza that he had translated into Dutch Beza’s 
book, De Hsi eticis a Magistrate Puniendis. And his 
whole behaviour at the synod showed that he was 
better qualified to be the papal legate at a council of 
Trent than the moderator of a Protestant synod. — Sc/il. 
[Bogermann was doubtless too zealous, and in several 
instances too severe and passionate in his speeches. 
But his intolerant spirit was the spirit of the age 
Christian forbearance and tenderness towards the erring 
were then nowhere well understood and duly practised 
— Mur. 

8 Here our author has fallen into a palpable mistake. 
The Dutch divines had no commission but from their 
respective consistories or subordinate ecclesiastical 
assemblies ; nor are they ever the depositaries of the 
orders of their magistrates, who have lay deputies to 

( represent them both in provincial and national synods. 
As to the English and other foreign doctors who ap- 
peared in the synod of Dort, the case perhaps may have 
been somewhat different.— Macl. 


that of the theologians who sat as the judges. 
V. That the promise made to the Anni- 
nians when summoned before the council, 
that they should have liberty to state, 
explain, and defend their opinions as far as 
they were able and denned it necessary, 
was violated by the council. 3 

8. The Arminians, being adjudged ene- 
mies of their country and of religion, were 
subjected to severe animadversion. First, 
they were all deprived both of their sat nd 
and their civil offices, and then their 
preachers were ordered to refrain from 
preaching altogether. Those who would 
not submit to this order were ignominiously 
sent into exile, and subjected to othei 
punishments and indignities. Hence many 
retired to Antwerp and others to France, 
and a large body of them emigrated to Hol- 
stein by the invitation of Frederick duke 
of Holstein, and built the handsome town 
of Frederickstadt in the duchy of Sleswiek. 
In that town the Arminians gtill live in 
tranquillity, and enjoy the free exercise of 
their religion. The leaders of this colony 
were men of distinction in Holland, espe- 
cially Adrian van der Wahl, the first 
governor of the town of 'Frederickstadt.* 4 
Among the clergymen who accompanied 
this colony the most distinguished were, the 
famous Conrad Vorstius, who drew a great 
deal of odium upon the Arminians by his 
sentiments which were not far removed 
from those of the Socinians; Nicholas Gre- 
vinchovius, a man of acuteness, who bad 
been a preacher at Rotterdam; Simon Gou- 


3 See Le Valor’s Histoire du Regne de Louis XIII. 
tome ii. livr. xii. p. 365, 366, and my notes on Hales* 
Histona Concihi Dordracem, p. 394-400 [The words 
of the promise were: “ Liberum illis fore ut proponent, 
explicent, et defendant, quantum possent et necossarium 
judicarent, opimones SUAS.” This promise, the Ar- 
minians contended, gave them liberty to state so many 
of their own doctrines and in such an order as they 
pleased ; and also to state their views of the sentiments 
or doctrines of their opposers, and to refute them as 
fully and in such a manner as they pleased. Whether 
this was a fair and reasonable construction of the words 
of the promise, and such a construction as the synod 
were bound to admit, the reader will judge. Yet it was 
the refusal of this and the requiring the Remonstrants 
to state and defend only their ow n sentiments, and to 
proceed m regard to them methodically, that the Re- 
monstrants complained of as a violation of the promises 
made them. See the Remonstrants’ views of a proper 
council, presented to the synod December 10th. the 
decree of the synod of the 29th December, and the 
synod’s explanation of it, December 29th, and also the 
communication of the Remonstrants to the synod on 
the 21st of January; all which documents are given 
by the Remonstrants themselves, in their Jcta et Scripta 
Synodal hi Doidiacena , par. i. p. 4, &c. 140, &c. 159, 
&c. — Mur. 

4 The history of this colony may he learned from the 
noted Epistols pisstantium et eiuditorum Vit arum 
Ecclesiastics et Theologies, published by Limborch and 
Hartsoeeker, the latest ed, Amsterd 1704, fol. Com- 
pare Muller’s Introductio in Histor. Choi sonesus Cttn - 
bries, par. ii. p 108, &c. and Pontoppidan’s Mnnales 
Ecclesis Dames diplomatics tom. iii. p. 714, Sec. 
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larf, John Grevius, Marcus Walther, John 
Narsius, and others . 

! 0. Maurice, under whose government the 

Arminians suffered so greatly, died in 16:25. 
By the clemency of his brother and suc- 
cessor, Frederick Henry, the Armenian 
exiles were recalled, and restored to their 
former reputation and tranquillity . Accord- 
ingly those who had retired to France and 
to the Spanish Netherlands returned, and 
they established congregations distinct from 
the* Reformed in various places, and parti- 
cularly at Rotterdam and Amsterdam. In 
| order to have a seminary for their own sect 
and religion, they founded a distinguished 
school at Amsterdam, in which two pro- 
1 lessors train up young men for the ministry, 
the one teaching theology, and the other 
(history, philosophy, and the learned lan- 
guages. Simon Episcopius was the first 
professor of Arminian theology ; and since 
.him, these offices have been filled, down to 
! the present •time, by men highly famed for 
learning and genius, namely, Stephen 
Curcellseus, Arnold Poellenburg, Philip 
jLimboreh, John le Clerc, Adrian van Cat- 
jtenburg, 2 and John James Wetstein. 

1 0. The Remonstrants, as we have seen, \ 
differed at first from the Reformed in noth- j 
ing except the five propositions concerning 1 
grace and predestination, and it was on this 
ground that they were condemned at the 
synod of Dort. They moreover so ex- 
plained those five propositions that they j 
seemed to teach precisely what the Lu- ' 
therans do But from the time of the 
synod of Dort, and still more after the 
exiles were allowed to return to their coun- ' 
try, they professed an entirely new species 
of religion, different from the views of all 
other sects of Christians. For most of them 
not only gave such an explanation of these , 
propositions, as seemed to differ very little ; 
from the views of those who denjr that a 
man needs any divine aid whatever in order j 
to his conversion and living a holy life; 
but they also towered very much most of 
the doctrines of Christianity, by subjecting 
them to the modifications of reason and 
human ingenuity. James Arminius, the j 
parent of the sect, undoubtedly invented 
this form of theology and taught it to his 
followers; 3 but it was Simon Episcopius, 

liothhque TJniverselle et Historique , (1683 — 1693, in 26 
dense volumes, 12mo), Biblioth&que Choisie( 1703 — 1713, 
in 28 volumes, 1 2mo), Bibhotheque Ancienne et Moderate, 

(1714 1727, in 29 vols. 12mo),his Commentaries on the 

Old Testament , Ars Cntica , Harmony of the Gospels, 
Histoire des Provinces umes de Pays JBas (from 1560— 
to 1728, in 3 vols. fol. his Bistoria Ecclesiasiica duorum 
Prirnorum a Christo Sasculorum, 1716, 4to), and his 
editions of classical and other authors, have procured 
him a gTeat name among the learned.— Cattenburg 
was professor of theology in the Arminian Gymnasium 
at Amsterdam, till the year 1730. He wrote Bibliothe- 
ca Scriptorum Remonstrantmm, Spicilegvum Theologies 
Christiana: Limborchianes, and some works explana- 
tory of the Bible. — Wetstein succeeded Le Clerc 
after being deposed at Basil, and died in 1754, aged 61. 

His critical edition of the New Testament, (1751-2, in 

2 vols. fol.), is well known. — Schl. . . 

s Xt is a common opinion that the early Arminians 
who flourished before the Synod of Dort, were much ! 
purer and more sound than the latter ones who lived 
and taught after that council; and that Arminius himself 
only rejected Calvin’s doctrine of absolute decrees and 
its necessary consequences, while in everything else he 
agreed with the Reformed ; but that his disciples, and 
especially Episcopius, boldly passed the limits which 
their master had wisely established, and went over to 
the camp of the Pelagians and Socinians. But it ap- 
pears to me very clear, that Arminius himself revolved 
in his own mind and taught to his disciples that form 
of religion which his followers afterwards professed ; 
and that the latter, especially Episcopius, only per- 
fected what their master taught them, and casting ott 
fear explained it more clearly. I have as a witness, 
besides others of less authority, Arminius himself, who 
in his Will drawn up a little before his dea Jk explicitly 
declares that his aim was to bring all sects of Christians, 
with the exception of the papists, into one community 
and brotherhood. We will cite his words from Bertius 
Oratio funebns in Ar minium, p. 15: “Ea proposal 

> atque docui qum ad propagationem, amphfica- 

| tionemque veritatis, religionis Christian®, ven Dei 
. cultus, communis pietatis, et sanctse inter homines con- 

■ versatioms, denique ad convenientem Chnstiano nonuni 

■ tranquilUtatem et pacem juxta verbum Dei possent 

1 confer re, excludens ex iis Papatum, cum quo. nuUa 
, unitas Add, nullum pietatis aut Christian® paejs 

f fMilum servari potest.” Now what, 1 ask, is this put 
- that very A rminianism of more recent times, w c 

1 Concerning Vorstius, Muller treats very fully in 

his C»nt» in Literata, tom. ii. p. 931, &c. He also treats 
Expressly of the other persons here mentioned, Ibid. 
tom. ii, p. 242, 247, 249, 255, 576. # , „ . 

2 Of these and the other Arminian writers, Adrian Van 
Cattenburg treats expressly in his h'rbliotheca Scrip- 
ts urn Jlemon str antrum, Amsterd 1728, 4to. _ [Episco- 
i pius was born at Amsterdam, a pupil of Armnuus, and 

I after the deposition of Vo^tius, his successor at Ley- 
1 den, an eloquent and acute man, who being full of 
theological scepticism began to question many of the 

J received opinions, e.sj. the doctrine of original sm. He 
died in 1613, as professor in the Arminian Gymnasium 
! at Amsterdam. His life written by Limborch and his 
writings were published by Curcellseus and Poellenburg, 
Amsterd. 1650, 1665, 2 ioIs. fol.— Curcellseus (Cour- 
eelles) was born at Geneva, of French parentage and 
early showed a propensity towards A rminianism, which 
he defended against the decrees of Dort. He died in 
1659, an Arminian professor at Amsterdam. His theo- 
logical works were published collectively by Limborch, 
Amsterd. 1675, fol. His fine edition ot the Greek New 
Testament with various readings is well known.— Poel- 
lenburg was born at Horn m the Netherlands, where 
lie became a preacher. Thence he was removed to 
Amsterdam as a preacher, was made successor to Cur- 
celheus in his professorship there, and died m 1666.— 
Limborch was brother’s grandson to Episcopius, first a 
, readier at Gouda and then at Amsterdam, and lastly 
urofessor there, where he also died in 1712. He was a 
.nodest theologian, who united^ great learning with 
<xtraordinary clearness of style in his writings. This 
s manifest by his Theologm Christiana. Also his 
Arnica collath cum erudito Judeea de ventate Religion.’* 
Christiana ?, his Bistorm Jnquisitioms, and ms collcc- 
mn of the Epistles of Remonstrants, are important 
vorks, as likewise his very temperately written ReUxtio 
tfiKtoika de Otigme et Progress?* Graft oiwrwjiw* 
u feeder ato Befgio de Preedestmatrone , &c.—Le Clerc 
vas born and educated at Geneva, and professor ot 
Hebrew, philosophy, and the fine arts, and afterward* 
*f churoh history m tlie Arminian Gymnasium at Am- 
terdam, and died in 1736, aged 79. His hprstola 
rheologic de, under the name of Liberms de S. Amore, 

Sentimens dequeues Theologrensd Hollawle 
mire Critique tin V. T. par R. Smon; his » Jogntab 
periodical works, containing analyses and Kevmws o 
vooks, with original essays interspersed), namely, Bib 
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the first master in the Armenian school after 
its founder, and a very ingenious man, who 
' digested and polished it and reduced it to 
a regular system. 1 

11. The whole system of the Remon- 
strants is directed to this one simple object, 
to unite the hearts of Christians who are 
divided by a variety of sentiments and opi- 
nions, and to gather them into one frater- 
' nity or family, notwithstanding they may 
j differ in many points of doctrine and 
worship. To accomplish this object, they 
I maintain that Christ does not require of 
his followers to believe much but to do 
| much, or to cultivate love and virtue ; . and 
of course they give a very broad definition 
of a true Christian. For according to them 
1 every person belongs to the kingdom of 
Christ, who I. receives the holy Scrip- 
tures and particularly the New Testament 
as the rule of his religion, whatever may be 
the interpretation be gives to those books ; 
II. is opposed to the worship of many gods 
and to whatever is connected with such an 
' abomination; III. leads an upright life, 
j conformable to the divine law; and IY. 

| never troubles or disturbs those who differ 
| from him on religious subjects or who 
| interpret the books of the New Testament 
| in a different manner from what he does. 
By these principles a wide door is opened 
to all who honour Christ, though differing 
widely in sentiments, to enter into the 
Arminian communion. Yet the papists are 
excluded from it, because they think it 


right to persecute and put to death those 
who oppose the Romish prelate, 2 And in- 
deed if other Christians would abide by 
these precepts, the great diversities of opi- 
nion among them would clearly be no 
obstacle to their mutual love and concord. 

12. It hence appears that the Arminian 
community was composed of persons of 
various descriptions, and that it had pro- 
perly no fixed and stable form of religion, 
or, to use a common phrase, no system of 
religion. They would not indeed wish to 
be thought destitute of a bond of union; 
and therefore they show us a sort of con- 
fession of faith, drawn up with sufficient 
neatness by Simon Episcopius, for the most 
part in the very words of the sacred writers, 
and which they represent as their formula 
and rule of faith. 3 But as none of their 
teachers are so tied to this formula by oath 
or promise as not to be at liberty to depart 
from it ; and on the contrary, as every one 
from the constitution of the sect is allowed 
to construe it according to his own pleasure 
— and it is capable of different expositions 
— it must be manifest that we cannot de- 
termine at all, from this confession, what 
they approve and what they reject. And 
hence their public teachers advance very 
different sentiments respecting the most 
weighty doctrines of the Christian religion. 4 
Nor do they all follow one well-defined and 
uniform course in almost anything, except 
in regard to the doctrines of predestination 
and grace. For they all continue to assert 


extends so wide the boundaries of the Christian church 
that all sects may live harmoniously within them, 
whatever opinions they may hold, except only the pro- 
fessors of the Romish religion? [The opinion that 
Arminius himself was very nearly orthodox, and not 
an Arminian in the common acceptation of the term, 
has been recently advocated by professor Stuart of A n- 
dover, in an article expressly on the Creed of Arminius. 
in the Bibhcnl Repo^itoiy, No. II. Andover, 1831. See 
p, 293 and 301. To such a conclusion the learned 
professor is led, principally by an artful and imposing 
statement made by Arminius to the magistrates of 
Holland in the year 1608, one year beiore his death, on 
which Mr. Stuart puts the most favourable construction 
the words will bear. But from a careful comparison 
of this declaration of Arminius with the original Five 
Articles of the Arminian Creed (which were drawn up 
almost in the very words of Arminius, so early as the 
year 1610, and exhibited by the Remonstrants in the 
conference at the Hague in 1611, and were afterwards, 
together with a full explanation and vindication of 
each article, laid before the synod of Dort in 1619, 
changing however the doubting of the fifth article into 
a positive denial of the saints* perseverance), it will, I 
think, appear manifest that Arminius himself actually 
differed from the orthodox of that day on all the five 
points ; and that he agreed substantially with the Re- 
monstrants on all those doctrines for which they were 
condemned in the synod of Dort And that such was the 
fact, appears to have been assumed without hesitation 
by the principal writers of that and the following age, 
both Remonstrants and Contra-Remonstrants.— Mur. 

1 A life of this celebrated man, which is well worth 
reading, was composed by Lunboreh, and first pub- 
lished in Dutch, and then more Ml and complete in 
Latin, Anisterd. 1701, 8vo. 


s In place of all others, Episcopius may here be con- 
sulted in his tract, entitled, Vei us The olog m Remmsti am, 
une veice Iiemonstutntmm Theologies de Kit anti bus 
di lucid a declaiatio, which is extant in his Opera, tom. 
i p. 508, &c. and like the rest of his productions is 
neatly and perspicuously written Le Clerc sums up 
the doctrines of his sect in the Dedication of his Latin 
translation of Hammond’s New Testament, -which is 
addressed to the learned among the Remonstrants, in 
this manner, p. 3. “ Profiteri soletis — — — eos dun- 
taxat a vobis excludi, qui (I.) idololatria sunt contami- 
nati, (II.) qui minirne habent Scripturam pro fidei 
norma, (III.) qui impuris monbus sancta Christi pras- 
cepta conculcant, (IV.) autqui denique alios religionis 
caussa vexant " Many tell us that the Armmians 
regard as brethren all who merely assent to what is 
called the Apostles’ Creed. But a very competent wit- 
ness Le Clerc, shows that this is a mistake, Bibliothtque 
A hiaenne et Moderns, tome xxv. p. 119. “Ils se 
trompent. Ils (les Arminiens) off rent la communion k 
tous ceux qui re^oivent 1’Ecriture Sainte comme la 
seule regie de la foi et des mceurs, et qui ne sontni Ido- 
latres, ni pere^cuteurs.” 

3 This confession is extant in Latin, Dutch, and 
German. The Latin may be seen m the Works of 
Episcopius, tom. ii. par. ii. p. 69, where also, p. 97, 
may be seen an Apology for this Confession, by the 
same Episcopius, written against the Divines of the 
university of Leyden. 

4 Any one may see this with his own eyes, by only 
comparing together the writings of Episcopius, Cur- 
cellseus, Limborch, Le Clerc. and Cattenburg. [Those 
Arminians who agree with the Reformed in all doctri- 
nal points, except the Five Articles contained in then 
remonstrance, are for distinction’s sake called Quin 
quarticulans.— Scht. 
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most carefully, though in a very different 
; manner from their fathers, the doctrine 
. which excluded their ancestors from the 
pale of the Reformed church ; namely, that 
the lovejof God embraces the whole human 
! race, and that no one perishes through any 
; eternal and insuperable decree of God, but 
I all merely by their own fault. Whoever 
! attacks this doctrine attacks the whole school 
I or sect : but one who may assail any other 
doctrines contained in the writings of Ar- 
minians, must know that he has no contro- 
versy with the Arminian church, whose 
theology with few exceptions is unsettled 
■ and fluctuating, but only with some of its 
| doctors, who do not all interpret and ex- 
1 plain in the same manner even that one 
, doctrine of the universal love of God to 
mankind, which especially separates the 
Arminians from the Reformed. 

, 13. The Arminian community at the pre- 
sent time is very small if compared with 
! the Reformed ; and, if common report be 
! true, it is decreasing continually. They 
have at present [1753] thirty-four congre- 
gations in Holland, some smaller and some 
larger, over which are forty-four ministers ; 
out of Holland they have one at Frederiek- 
stadt. But the principles adopted by their 
founders have spread with wonderful rapi- 
dity over many nations, and gained the 
approbation of vast numbers. For to say 
nothing of the English, who adopted the 
Arminian doctrines concerning grace and 
predestination as early as the times of Wil- 
liam Laud, and who on the restoration of 
Charles II. assented in great measure to the 
other Arminian tenets, who is so ignorant 
of the state of the world as not to know 
that in many of the courts of Protestant 
princes, and almost everywhere among those 
who pretend to be wise, this sentiment 
which is the basis of Arminianism is preva- 
lent; namely, that very few things are 
necessary to be believed in order to salva- 
tion, and that every one is to be allowed to 
think as he pleases concerning God and 
religion, provided he lives a pious and up- 
right life? The Hollanders, though they 
; acknowledge that the sect which their 
fathers condemned is gradually declining in 
numbers and strength, yet publicly lament 
that the opinions of the sect are spreading 
farther and farther, and that even those to 
whose care the decrees of the synod of 
Dort were intrusted are corrupted by them. 
How much inclined towards them many of 
the Swiss, especially the Genevans are, 
and also many of the French, is very well 
known. 1 . The form of church government 

\ Maclaine has here a long and elaborate note on the 


and the mode of worship among the Armi- 
nians, are very nearly the same as among 
the Reformed of the Presbyterian churches. 
Yet. the leaders of the sect, as they neglect 
no means tending to preserve and strengthen 
their communion with the English church, 
so they show themselves very friendly to 
episcopal government; and they do not 
hesitate to affirm that they regard it as a 
holy form, very ancient, and preferable to 
the otner forms of government . 2 

CHAPTER IY. 

HISTORY OF THE QUAKERS. 

1. Those who in English are called 
Quakers are in Latin called Trementes or 
Tremuli. This name was given them in 
the year 1650, by Gervas Bennet, a justice 
of the peace in Derbyshire ; 3 but whether 
because their whole body trembled before 
they began to speak on religious subjects, ' 
or because Fox and his associates said that 
a man ought to tremble at hearing the word 
of God, does not sufficiently appear. In 
the mean time they suffer themselves to be 
called by this name, provided it be correctly 
understood. They prefer however to be 
named from their primary ‘doctrine, Chil- 
dren or Professors of the Light. In familiar , 
discourse, they call each other Friends. 4 j 
The origin of the sect belongs to those times 
in English history when civil war raged 
universally, and when every one who had 
conceived in his mind a new form either of 
civil government or of religion, came forth 
with it from his obscure retreat into public 
view. Its parent was George Fox, a shoe- 
maker, a man naturally very gloomy, 
shunning society, and peculiarly fitted to 
form visionary conceptions. As early as 

tendency of the Leibnitian and Wolflan philosophy to j 
support Calvinism. The reasoning is ingenious and 
good. But the effects actually produced by this philo- 
sophy seem to be greatly overrated, when he says, “ that 
the progress of A rminianism has been greatly retarded, 
nay, that its cause daily declines in Germany and seve- 
ral parts of Switzerland, in consequence of the ascen- 
dant which the Leibnitian and Wolfian philosophy hath 
gained in these countries, and particularly among the 
clergy and men of learning.” When Maclaine wrote 
thus about the year 1763, the Germans were going fast 
into what is called German neology, and the Swiss ap- 
proximating towards Soeinianism, and the philosophy 
he speaks of was rapidly waning —Mur. 

2 Hence, to omit many other things which place this 
beyond doubt, they have taken so much pains to show that 
Hugo Grotius, their hero and almost their oracle, com- 
mended the English church in the lughe&t degree, and 
that. he preferred it before all others. See the collection 
of proofs for this by Le Clerc, subjoined to his edition 
of Grotius’s book, De Veritnte Reltgionis Chiisticcnce , p. 
376, «fcc. ed. Hague, 1724, 8vo. 

3 See Sewell's History of the Quakers , p 23 [vol. i. 
p. 43, ed. London, 1811], Neal’s History of the Pun- 
tans , vol. iv. p. 32, &c. [where see Toulmxn’s note — 
Mur. 

4 Sewel, ubi supra, p. 624 [vol. ii. p. 589, ed. Lond. 
j 1811 ; also Neal, Hist, of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 60, 61. 

I — Mur, 
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the year 1647, when he was twenty-three 
years old, he travelled over some of the 
counties of England, giving out that he was 
full of the Spirit, and exhorting the people 
to attend to the voice of the divine word, 
which lies concealed in the hearts of all. 
After Charles I. was beheaded, when both 
civil and ecclesiastical laws seemed to be 
extinguished together, he attempted greater 
things. For having acquired numerous 
disciples and friends of both sexes, among 
persons of a similar temperament with him- 
self, in connexion with them he set all Eng- 
land in commotion; nay, in 1 650, wherever 
he was able, he broke up assemblies for the 
j public worship of God, as being useless and 
I not truly Christian. 1 For this reason he 


i Fox and his adherents looked upon all worship of 
God which did not proceed immediately from the im- 
pulse of the Spirit within, as abominable in the sight of 
God. Hence he had no reverence for the religious 
worship of most of the sects of Christians around him. 
Vet it does not appear that he felt it to be his duty to 
attempt, forcibly, to interrupt or suppress such worship. 
But feeling bound always to obey the impulse of the 
Spirit, and supposing himself to have this impulse while 
in or near the places of worship, he sometimes was led 
to speak in them to the annoyance of the congregation, 
and was treated as a disturber of public worship. Three 
instances are mentioned, all occurring in the year 1G49. 
The first was at Nottingham, and is thus related by 
Sewel, vol. 1 . p. 36, ed. 1811 He “ went away to the 
steeple-house, where the priest took for his text these 
words of the apostle Peter, ‘ We have a most (more) 
sure word of prophecy, whereunto ye do well that ye 
take heed, as unto a light that shineth in a dark place, 
until the day dawn, and the day-star arise in jour 
hearts.’ And he told the people that this was the 
Scripture by which they were to try all doctrines, reli- 
gions, and opinions. G. Fox hearing this, felt such 
mighty power and godly zeal working in him, that he 
was made to cry out, * O ! no, it is not the Scripture, 
but it is the Holy Spirit, by which the holy men of God 
gave forth the Scriptures, whereby opinions, religions, 
and judgments are to be tried. That was it which led 
into all truth and gave the knowledge thereof. For the 
Jews had the Scriptures, and yet resisted the Holy 
Ghost and rejected Christ, the bright morning-star, and 
persecuted him and his apostles, though they took upon 
them to try their doctrines by the Scriptures ; but they 
erred in judgment and did not try them aright, because 
they did it without the Holy Ghost.’ Thus speaking, 
the officers came and took him away and put bun m a 
nasty stinking prison.’’ The next instance was at 
Mansfield, and is thus related by the same author, voi 
i. p. 38 : — “ While G. Fox was in this place, he was 
moved to go to the steeple-house and declare there the 
truth to the priest and the people ; which doing, the 
people fell upon him and struck him down, almost 
smothering him, for he was cruelly beaten and bruised 
with their hands, Bibles, and sticks. Then they hauled 
him out, though hardly able to stand, and put him into 
the stocks, where he sat some hours ; and they brought 
horsewhips, threatening to whip him. After some time 
they had him before the magistrates at a knight’s 
house, who seeing how ill he had been used set him at 
liberty after much threatening. But the rude multitude 
stoned him out of the town ” The third instance 
occurred at Market Bos worth, and is thus concisely 
stated by Sewel, vol. i. p. 39, &c.: — “ Coming into the 
public place of worship, he (Fox) found Nathaniel 
Stephens preaching, who, as hath been said already, was 
priest of the town where G. Fox was born , here G. 
Fox taking occasion to speak, Stephens told the people 
he was mad and that they should not hear him, though 
he had said before to one Colonel Purfoy concerning 
him, that there was never such a plant bred in England. 
The people now being stirred up by this priest fell upon 
G. Fox and his friends, and stoned them out of the 


and his associates were several times thrown 
into prison and chastised by the magis- 
trates. 2 

2. The first association of Quakers was 
composed, in great measure, of delirious and 
infatuated persons, and therefore committed 
many acts which the more temperate Qua- 
kers of the present day extenuate indeed, 
hut by no means commend or approve. 
For most of them, both male and female, 
declaimed vehemently against all other 
religions, assailed the public woiship and 
the ministers of religion with insult and 
abuse, treated the commands of magistrates 


town.” See A Refutation of Erroneous Statements , See. 
by authority of the Yearly Meeting of Friends for New 
England, dated New Bedford, 12th month, 9th, 1811, 
subjoined to Mosheim’s Eccles. Hist ed. New York, 
1824, vol. iv. p. 295, &c ; Neal’s Hist, qf Hunt. ed. 
Toulmin, vol. iv. p. 58, 59. — Mur. 

* Besides the common historians of this century see 
especially Gerhard Croesius (Creese), a Dutch clergy- 
man’s, H istoria Quackeriana tribus Lih is comprehensa, 
ed. ii. Amsterd. 1703, 8vo. On this however Kohlhans 
[under the name of Philalethes], a dootor of physic 
and a Lutheran, who became a quaker, published Ddu- 
cidationes, ^explanations), Amsterd. 1696, 8vo. And 
undoubtedly Croese’s book, though neatly written, 
contains numerous errors. Yet the French history of 
the Quakers Histoire ah ogee de la Naissanceet du Pro- 
gres du Kouakensme , avec celle de ses Dogmes, Cologne, 
1692, 12mo, is much worse. For the author does not 
so much state what he found to be facts, as heap toge- 
ther things true and false without discrimination, in 
order to produce a ludicrous account. See Cioese’s 
Hut, Quackeriana, lib. ii. p. 322 and 376, and Le Clerc's 
Bibliotheque Universelle et Hist, tome xxii. p. 53, &c. 
But by far the most full and authentic account, being 
derived from numerous credible documents and in part 
from the writings of Fox himself, is that given by the 
Quaker William Sewel’s History of the Christian People 
called Quakers [first written in Dutch, and translated 
by the author into English, London, 1722, fol. and 1811 
2 vols. 8vo], translated from the English into German 
and printed 1 742, fol. This work exhibits great research 
as well as fidelity, yet on points dishonourable or dis- 
advantageous to the Quakers, he dissembles, conceals, 
and beclouds not a little. Still, the statements of Sewel 
are sufficient to enable a discerning and impartial man 
to form a just estimate of this sect. Voltaire also has 
treated of the religion, the morals, and the history of 
these people, though rather to amuse than to enlighten 
the reader, in four letters written with his usual ele- 
gance, Melanges de Litteratuie et de Philosophic, 
(Enures, tome iv chap, iii.-vi p. 160, &c. [With which 
compare J Lettei f torn one of the people called Quakers 
(Josiah Martin) to Francis de F bltane , London, 1742.] 
In general, what he says is true and to be relied on, being 
derived from Andrew Pitt, a Quaker of London ; but 
! the witty man, to render his account more entertaining, 
has adorned it with poetic colouring, and added some 
things of Ins own. From these works chiefly was com- 
piled, though not with due accuracy, the Dissertation 
on the -Religion of the Quakers in that splendid work, 
Cei emonies et Contumes Reltgieuses de tom les Peuples 
du Monde . tome iv. p. 124, &c. Among us, Meis pub- 
lished a small German work concerning this sect, and 
especially the English portion of it, Entvmrf des Kn- 
chen-Oi dnung and Gebrauche der Quceckei in Engelland , 
1715, 8vo. [Later works are, Gough’s History qf the 
People railed Quakeis, Lond. 17fe9, 3 vols. 8vo. Clark- 
son’s Portiaiture of Quakerism, 3 vols. Svo, London 
and New York, 1806 ; A Summary of the Histoiy , 
Doctrines, and Discipline qf Friends , written at the 
desire of the Meeting for Sufferings in London , 1800, 
and subjoined to Mosheim’s Eccles. Hid. ed. New-York, 
1824, vol. iv. p„ 307-327 ; also Joshua Toulmin, D.D. 
Supplements annexed to his edition of Neal’s Hist, qf 
the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 296-308, 518-552, and vol. v. p 
126-140, 245-261 Mur. 
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and the laws with contempt, under the 
pretence of conscience and a divine impulse, 
and greatly disturbed both the church and 
the state. It is therefore not strange that 
many of them often suffered severe punish- 
ments for their rashness and folly. 1 Crom- 

1 See Neal’s History of the Puritans , vol. iv. p. 153, 
&c. [ed. 1817, p. 174, &c.] Sewel’s Hist, of the Quakers, 
in various places. [Mr. Neal, in the passage just 
named, gives account of the offensive conduct of some 
of the first Quakers and of the punishments to which 
they were subjected. And Toulmin in his notes cor- 
rects the statements of Neal, and vindicates the Quakers. 
The story of James Nayler is there stated. This honest 
enthusiast, who had been an admired speaker among 
I the Quakers, very improperly suffered some misguided 
, individuals to style him the everlasting Son of righte- 
I ness, the prince of peace, the only-begotten Son of God, 
j the fairest among ten thousand. He likewise allowed 
some of them to kiss his feet when imprisoned at Exe- 
ter, and after his release to conduct him in triumph 
j to Bristol, one man walking bareheaded before him, 

I another, a woman, leading his horse, and others spread- 
ing their scarfs and handkerchiefs in the way, and cry- 
ing, “ Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord of Hosts, Hosanna 
in the highest, holy, holy, is the Lord God of Israel.” 
The magistrates of Bristol caused him to be appre- 
hended and transmitted him to the parliament, which 
tried him for*blaspliemy. He alleged that these honours 
were not paid to him, but to Christ who dwelt in him, 
and said, ** If they had it from the Lord, what had I to 
do to reprove them ? If the Father has moved them 
to give these honours to Christ, I may not deny them ; 
if they have given them to any other but to Christ, I 
disown them. I do abhor that any honours due to God 
should be given to me, as I am a creature; but it 
pleased the Lord to set me up as a sign of the coming 
of the righteous One, and what has been done to me 
passing through the town, I was commanded by the 
power of the Lord to suffer to be done to the outward 
man, as a sign, but I abhor any honour as a creature.” 
Manifest as it was that the man was beside himself, and 
had no intention to allow divine honours to be paid to 
himself, he was condemned to be branded, have his 
tongue bored with a hot iron, sit in the pillory, be 
whipped through the streets of London and Bristol, and 
then to be imprisoned during the pleasure of parliament, 
find this cruel sentence was executed. But during his 
imprisonment he came to his senses, and very fully and 
penitently acknowledged his fault. The great body of 
Quakers at the time expressly disapproved his conduct, 
and they promptly ejected him from their community, 
but afterwards upon his repentance restored him. Such 
in substance is the famous case of James Nayler, which 
though a solitary case arid disapproved at the time by 
the mass of the Quakers, has continued to this day to 
occasion great censure to be cast upon the whole sect. 
That the early Quakers sometimes mistook the conclu- 
sions of their own minds for suggestions of the Spirit, 
and that they needlessly adopted odious singularities, 
or did not comply so far as they ought with the customs 
and usages of society, nor treat the religion of others 
with that respect and decorum which are necessary to 
the peace of a community in which various religions 
are tolerated, many will think to be very manifest. Yet, 
on the other hand, there was doubtless a great want of 
candour and forbearance towards them. Their errors 
were magnified, and their indiscretions punished as 
hieh-handed crimes. One of their o wn writers, ( Gough, 
Hit. of the Quakers , , vol. i p. 139, &c.) says, “ A Chris- 
tian exhortation to an assembly after the priest had 
done and the worship was over, was denominated inter- 
rupting public worship and disturbing the priest in his 
office : an honest testimony against sin in the streets 
or markets, was styled a breach of the peace ; and their 
annearimr before the magistrates covered, a contempt 
of authority; hence proceeded fines, imprisonments, 
and spoiling of goods.”— Mosheim’s representation of 
the modern Quakers as more moderate and decorous 
than their fathers in the days of Cromwell, seems to be 
in general correct. Yet the author of A Refutation of 
erroneous Statements relative to the Society of Qua t- 
kers (in Mosheim’s Bccl Hist. vol. iv. p. 304, &c.), 
makes the following remarks, which are worthy of being 


well, though otherwise not hostile to any 
sect, yet was afraid of this turbulent multi- 
tude, and at first he determined to suppress 
it. But when he perceived that all his 
promises and his threatenings could made 
no impression on them, he prudently re- 
frained, and deemed it advisable merely to 
take care that they should not excite sedi- 
tions among the people and weaken the 
foundations of his power. 2 

3. Gradually however the excessive ar- 
dour of the rising sect subsided, as it was 
natural to expect, and that divine light to 
which the Quakers made pretensions, by 
decrees ceased to disturb the commonwealth. 

In the reign of Charles II. both their reli- 
gion and their discipline assumed a more 
definite and fixed character In this busi- 
ness, Fox was assisted especially by Robert 
Barclay, a Scotch knight, [gentleman], 
George Keith, and Samuel Fisher, learned 
men who had connected themselves with 
his sect. 3 For these three men digested 
and reduced to fixed principles, the loose 

inserted here. “ Dr. Mosheim has, in several instances, 
endeavoured to impress the reader with the idea, that 
the ancient and modern Quakers were entirely different 
people, both in respect to their principles and conduct. 
This is the more worthy of notice, as it is an error not 
by any means peculiar to him, but which in a degree 
prevails very generally. We view the modern Quakers 
with our own proper vision, and through a medium 
cleared from the discolorations of that through which 
we view the ancient, and they appear to us a quiet, J 
orderly, moral, and religious people. But in the 
accounts transmitted to us by their enemies, we view 
the ancient Quakers through a discoloured medium, a 
vision extremely acrimonious and tinged with bile, and 
they appear to us fanatic, turbulent, and riotous. If 
we were to imagine to ourselves the modern Quakers 
passing through our country, as they actually do, seek- 
ing and conversing with sober inquirers, appointing 
meetings for religious worship ; and if at the same time 
we were to imagine a mob of dissolute and enraged 
rabble at their heels, scoffing, and beating them with 
; sticks and stones to interrupt their meetings, with* nit 
| the least marks of violence or even of defensive resis 
tance to any on their part ; if we imagine some un- 
worthy ministers and magistrates rather instigating 
their fury, the latter sending them to prison charged 
with the riots to which themselves had been accessory, 
the Quakers submitting to all with a patience uncon- 
querable, yet pursuing their mission with undeviating j 
perseverance, not to be paralleled in history since the , 
days of the first promulgators of the Christian faith, we ! 
might then perhaps view a true picture _of the ancient ( 
Quakers, their principles, their doctrine, and their ( 
manners being the same.” — Mur. 

s Clarendon tells us in his Bistory oj ‘ the Rebellion 
and Civil Wars in England , [French edition] vol. vi. 
p. 437, that the Quakers remained always violent ene- 
mies to Cromwell. See Sewel, ubi supra, book iii. p. . 
91, 113, 148, 149, &c. [ed. 1811, vol. i. p. 168, 209, 273, ( 
275, &c. — Mur. . ' 

3 Respecting Barclay, see Nouveau Dictionnaire Hist, 
et Crit. tome i. p. 67, &e. Respecting Keith, see Se- . 
wel, Hist, of the Quakers, p. 429, 490, 544, 560, Re- 
specting Fisher, see the Unschuldige Nachncnten, a d. j 
1750, p. 333, &o. [Robert Barclay was descended from i 
an honourable family, but he was not a knight. For | 
his history the Quakers refer us to the account of him 
by William Penn and others, his contemporaries, pre- 
fixed to the edition of Ms works in folio, 1692. For 
the life of Fisher, they refer us to William Penns 
account of Mm, annexed to Fisher’s works, fol. 1679.- 

Mur - K K. k 
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and vao^ue discipline of Fox, who was an their sentiments among foreign nations, and 
illiterate man. 1 Yet for a long time, these to establish for themselves more secure 
wiser and more quiet Quakers had to endure habitations. Attempts were made m Grer- 
even more suffering and calamity in Eng- many, Prussia, France, Italy, Grreece, Uol- 
land than the insane and turbulent bad land, and Holstein, but generally without 
experienced, though not so much for their effect. Yet the Dutch at length were 
religion as for their manners and customs, prevailed upon to allow some families the 
For°as they would not address magistrates liberty of residing among them, which they 
by their honorary title and pay them cus- enjoy to the present time. Many of these 
tomary respect, as they refused the oath of people, not long, after the sect arose, pro- 
allegiance to the king, and as they would eeeded to America. And afterwards by a 
not ° pay tithes to the clergy, they were singular turn of things, the seat of its liber- 
looked upon as bad citizens and dangerous ties and fortunes was established, as it were, 
men, and were often severely punched. 2 in that quarter of the world. William 
Under James II. and especially after the Penn, the son of the English vice-admiral, 
year 1685, they began to see better days; adopted the Quaker religion m 1668, and 
for which they were indebted to the cele- in the year 1680 Charles II. and the par- 
brated William Penn, who was employed liament granted to him an extensive pro- 
by the kina m state affairs of the greatest vince in America, at that time a wilderness, 
importance. 3 At length, William HI. who in reward for the great services rendered 
gave peace to all sects of dissenters from by his father to . the nation. ^ enn » w “° 
the reigning church, allowed these people was a man of discernment and . also, elo- 
aiso to enjoy public liberty and tranquil*' quent, conducted a .colony of his friends | 
♦ and associates into his new dominions, and 

4. Oppressed and persecuted in their own there established a republic in form,, laws, 
country, the Quakers sought to propagate and regulations, unlike any other m the 
known world, yet a peaceful and happy one, 

l The Quakers consider this statement of Mosheim & n d which Still flourishes in great prospe- 
as being unjust to the character of George Fox. And rity. 5 The Quakers there are predominant, 

• t«r welu'and^wa^no 'incoinpe^nt* j uxigiT of men? all persons may become citizens who 

preface to Fox’s Journal, says, “ He was a man that acknowledge that there IS but One supreme 
God endowed with a clear and wonderful depth, a dis- Q. c £ w hose providence IS over all human 

cerner of others' spirits, and very much a master of his ~ . , r , , 

own. In all things he acquitted himself like a man, a affairs, and who pay him homage, if not by 

new and heavenly-minded man, a divine and a natura- outward si^HS yet by uprightness of life 

and conduct. . The province was named 
■ that while he was ignorant of useless and sophistical from its proprietor, Pennsylvania, ana the 
science, he had in him the foundation of useful and nrincinal citv is called Philadelphia. 

commendable knowledge, and cherished it everywhere. ” P n “ cl P“ l ? 

As to the Quaker discipline, their monthly meetings, 5. While Fox was Still alive there were 
&c. the records of the sect, they tell us, contain nothing frequent dissensions and broils among the 
from which it may be inferred that Barclay, Keith, and ^ r ,, i ax a fcoo 

Fisher, had any share m its formation , or that it was Quakers (m the years 1656, 1661, 1683, 
not chiefly, if not wholly, brought into form and opera- and in other years), not indeed respecting 

religion itself, but respecting discipline, 
This was in the year 1667, the very year that Barclay Customs, and things Of minor consequence, 
ipined the society, being then only IS 'years old. Fisher these contests for the most part were 

died two years before this tune, alter lying in prison ,. , , , Ar » -r* 

a year and a half. See Bevan’s Refutation of some soon adjusted. After the death 01 xf OX 
modem Misrepresentations of the Society oj Friends, (which occurred in 1691), among Others, 
Loudon, 1800, 12rao, andthe Vindication of the Quakers, tx 

subjomedto Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, published Greorge xveith especially, the most learned 
at Philadelphia in 1800, and n. York, 1824.—- Mur. man of the whole sect, gave occasion to 

[See especially Gurney's Observations on the Remit- o. rfS of Pr rnmmntbwiq TTnr Knith was thrmfrht 
arities of the Society of Friends, Lond. 1 824.— R. greater Commotions. Xt OV IVeitn WAS tnOUgnt 

* See Neal’s Hilary of the Puntans , voi. iv. p. 313 , by the other brethren in Pennsylvania to 

353 , 396, 432, 510 , 518, 552, 569 ; Burnet’s History qf entertain sentiments not accordant with the 
His Own rimes , vol. l. p. 271 ; Sewel, ub% suora, pas- , ,, . . , . • n • 

sim. [The Quakers were conscientious in all these trutn on several points, DUt especially m | 
singularities ; and though we may consider them as regard to the human nature of Christ. He 
scrupulous without good reason and contrary to the 


example of Christ and lus apostles, who paid tribute to 
the priests, submitted to civil oaths, and addressed 


3 The charter, the laws, and other papers relating to 


magistrates by their usual titles, yet as they could not the establishment of this new commonwealth, were 
think so, they ought to have been indulged. The fact published [in Rapin’s History , Penn’s Works , and] not 
probably was, that many people of that age could not long since in the Bihliotheque Bntanmque , tome xv 
believe that they were actuated merely by scruples of part ii. p. 310, tome xvi. part i. p. 127. Penn himself 
conscience ; and others who did suppose this might be acquired a high reputation by several productions of 
the case, were not disposed to indulge the consciences his pen and by other things. Sewel treats of him in 
of those who erred — Mur. several places, and Burnet also, in his History cf His 

3 See Sewel’s History of the Quakers, p. 538, 546,552, Own Tnne<i. 


I 564, 591, 605, &e. 

4 (Euores de if. de Voltaire, tome iv. p. 182. 


6 See Sewel’s History qf the Quakers n. 126 132 262 
429, 529, &C. 
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maintained that our Saviour possessed a 
twofold human nature — the one celestial 
and spiritual, the other terrene and corpo- 
real. 1 This and the othpr inventions of 
j Keith would perhaps have been tolerated 
with much moderation by a people who 
place all religion in an indescribable sense 
or instinct, if he had not strongly reproved 
some strange opinions of the American 
brethren, and in particular, had he not 
opposed their turning the whole history of 
| our Saviour into an allegory, or a symbo- 
lical ^ representation of the duties which 
religion requires of man. In Europe, in- 
deed, the Quakers dare not deny the truth 
of the history of Jesus Christ; but in 
America, where they have nothing to fear, 
they are said to utter what they think and 
to deny any Christ who exists without us. 
This controversy between Keith and the 
other Quakers, which was discussed in 
several general meetings of the whole sect 
in England and even brought before the 
British parliament, was at last decided in 
the year 1695 by the exclusion of Keith and 
his adherents from communion in worship. 
Touched with a sense of injury, 2 after some 

years Keith returned to the English church 
and died in its communion. 3 His friends 
long held their separate meetings, but if 
report may be credited they have now 
become reconciled with the brethren. 3 1 

6. The religion of the Quakers appears 1 
at first view to be a novel thing, but it is 
not so in fact. For it is the ancient Mystic 
theology which arose in the second century, 
was fostered by Origen, and has been 
handed down to us by men of various cha- 
racters and genius, now a little expanded 
and enlarged by the addition of conse- 
quences before not well understood. The 
well-meaning Fox indeed did not invent 
anything ; but all that he taught respecting 
the internal word or light and its powers, 
he undoubtedly derived either from the 
books of the Mystics, a multitude of which 
were then circulating in England, or from 
the discourses of some persons initiated in 
the Mystic doctrines. But the doctrines 
which he brought forward confusedly and 
rudely (for he was a man of uncultivated j 
mind and not adorned and polished with 1 
any literature or science) the sagacity of 
Barclay, Keith, Fisher, and Penn, embel- 
lished and reduced to such coherency, that 
they exhibit the appearance of a digested 
system or body of doctrine. The Quakers 
therefore may be justly pronounced the 
principal sect of [modern] Mystics, who 
have not only embraced the precepts of that 
occult wisdom, but have likewise seen 
whither those precepts lead, and have re- 
ceived at once all the consequences which 
flow from them. 4 

1 Ceremonies et Cnutumes de tons les Peuples du 
Monde, tome iv. p. 141, &c.; Croese's, Histona Quae - 
keiiana , lib. iii. p. 416, &c. 

, * Burnet’s History of His Own Times , vol. ii p. 290 

The commotions about Keith are treated of by William 
Sewel, History of the Quakers , p. 577, 592, 603. But 
either he did not understand the true nature of the 
controversy (which might be, as he was not a man of 
learning) or he designedly perverts and obscures it. 
More light is thrown on it in the German life of Henry 
Bernhard Kuster, published in Rahtlef’s Gelehrten Euro- 
pa, vol. iii. p. 484. For Kuster, a man of probity, then 
lived in America, and was an eyewitness of the transac- 
tions. [Mosheim appears to have been misinformed 
respecting George Keith and his controversy with the 
American Quakers ; and therefore, with many others, 

, he has given us Keith’s false and slanderous represen- 
tations as a true account. Keith was a Scotchman, 
born and liberally educated in the Scotch church. How 
and when he became a Quaker is not known. But for 
, more than five-and-twenty years he travelled, preached, 

1 wrote, and suffered, among the Quakers of England 
j and Scotland. During this period he was one of their 
most learned and efficient ministers, and was held by 

1 them in high estimation. In the year 1689, he removed 
to America and settled in Philadelphia, where he was 
' made master of the principal school among the Qua- 
kers. He now attempted to direct and reform the 
discipline of the Society, and to assume a dictation 
which was offensive to his brethren. Mutual alionation 
took place, and Keith dealt out his censures both of men 
and measures with great freedom. A party adhered to 
him, but the great body of Quakers whom he was con- 
tinually assailing, thought proper in the year 1692 to 
, lay him under censure. Keith and bis party still pro- 
fessed to be m communion with the English Quakers ; 
but when the yearly meeting of Philadelphia sent an 
account of his case to the yearly meeting of London in 
the spring of the year 1694, Keith thought proper to 
appear there in vindication of his conduct. He asked 
and obtained a hearing; and the yearly meeting of 
London, after a full examination of the case, approved 
entirely of the proceedings of the American Quakers, 
and excluded Keith from all fellowship for his factious 
■ and unchristian conduct and his false criminations of 
1 the American brethren. A few however adhered to 
j him in England, and he set up a separate meeting in 
London, and laboured much during several vears to 

destroy that faith which he had spent so many years in 
defending and propagating. His misrepresentations of 
the views of the Quakers were abundant, and they were 
answered and confuted with no little success from his 
own former publications. Meeting with but little suc- 
cess in forming a new party, and gradually departing 
farther and farther from Quaker principles, he in the 
year 1700 wholly renounced Quakerism and became an 
Episcopal clergyman. In this capacity he visited 
America in the year 1702, hoping to draw many Qua- 
kers into the English church. But his former partisans 
in America, though not yet reconciled with the Quakers, 
would not followhim into the established church. Being 
entirely unsuccessful in America, Keith returned to 
England, became a parish minister, and died a few years 
after. See Gough’s History of ike Quake? s, vol. iii. p. 
317-350, 382-390, 442-455; Sewel’s History of the Qua - 
ken, vol. ii. p. 493-495, 496, &c. 526-534, 574 — Mur . 

3 See Rogers’ Christian Quaker, London, 1699, 4to„ 
and The Quakers a Divided People , Lond. 1708, 4to; 
Unsehuldige Nachrichtesi, a d. 1744, p. 496, &c. 

4 Most persons think that we are to learn what the 
Quakers believe and teach, from Robert Barclay's Ca- 
chism, or still better, from his apology for the True 
Christian Divinity, which was published, Lond. 1676, 
4to, and translated into other languages. Nor shall I 
much object to this opinion, if it be understood to mean 
that this sect is exceedingly desirous that others should 
judge of the nature of their religion by these books. 
But if any would have us believe that these books con- 
tain everything the Quakers regard as true, and that 
nothing more than what these contain was formerly 
taught among them or is now taught, he may easily be 
confuted from numerous publications. For Barclay as* 
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7. Their fundamental doctrine therefore, 
and that on which all their other doctrines 
depend, is that very ancient maxim of the 
Mystic school: — That there lurks in the 
minds of all men a portion of the divine 
reason or nature, or a spark of that wisdom 
which is in God himself. That whoever is 
desirous of true happiness and eternal sal- 
vation must, by turning his thoughts inward 
and away from external objects (or by con- 
templation and weakening the empire of the 
senses), elicit, kindle, and indamc this 
hidden, divine spark, which is oppressed 
and suffocated by the mass of the body and 
by the darkness of the flesh with which our 
souls are surrounded. That whoever shall 
do so will find a wonderful light rise upon 


sumed the office of an advocate, not that of a teacher ; 
and of course he explains the sentiments of his sect, 
just as those do who undertake to defend an odious 
cause. In the first place, he is silent on points of Chris- 
tianity of the utmost importance, concerning which it 
is very desirable to know the true sentiments of the 
Quakers ; and he exhibits a really mutilated system of 
theology. For it is the practice of advocates to pass 
over the things which cannot easily be placed in an 
advantageous light, and to take up only such things as 
ingenuity and eloquence can make appear plausible and 
excellent. In the next place, he touches only cursorily 
and slightly upon several things, the full exposition 
of which would bring much odium on the Quakers, 
which is also an indication of a bad cause. Lastly, and 
to go no farther, the things which he cannot deny or 
conceal he explains in the most delicate and cautious 
manner, in common, ordinary phraseology, not very 
definite, avoiding carefully all the appropriate and 
almost consecrated terms adopted by the sect. Now it 
will not be very difficult for one who will take such a 
course, to give a specious appearance to any the most 
absurd doctrines. And it is well known that in this 
way the doctrine of Spinoza has been disguised and 
painted up by some of his disciples. There are other 
writers of this sect who express their sentiments much 
more clearly and freely; among whom, William Penn 
and George Whitehead, very celebrated men, deserve to 
be read preferably to all others. Among their other 
works there is one entitled, The Christian Quaker and 
his Divine Testimony vindicated hy Scripture , Reason, 
and Authorities, against the injurious Attempts that have 
been lately made by several Adversaries, London, 1674, 
small folio. Penn wrote the first part and Whitehead 
the second. There is also extant in Sewel’s History, p. 
578, a Confession of Faith, which the Quakers pub- 
lished in 1693, in the midst of the controversy with 
Keith. But it is very cautiously drawn up and a great 
part of it is ambiguous. [Toulmin thinks that Mo- 
sheim is here uncandid and unjust towards Barclay;- 
and that he has exposed himself to the just animadver- 
sions of Gough, in his History of the Quakers , vol. ii. 
p. 401-406. See Touimin’s note to Neal, vol. v. p. 253, 
ed. Boston, 1817. Net having Barclay’s Apology before 
me, I will pass no judgment on the justice or injustice 
of Mosheim’s statements. But I will say that 1 do not 
understand him to charge Barclay with direct and 
wilful misrepresentations ; but only with so far acting 
the advocate that his book is not the best guide to a full 
and correct knowledge of the sentiments of the Qua- 
kers ; and consequently that it is necessary to consult 
other works, such as the writings of Penn and White- 
head, if we would fully and truly understand the Qua- 
ker system. Now this may be so, while still the 
vindication of the Quakers by the committee represent- 
ing the yearly meeting of Friends in Philadelphia, a.d. 
1799, may very honestly and truly say : “ As to our 
tenets and history, we refer to Fox, Barclay, Penn, 
Sewel, Gough, &c. and declare that we never had, nor 
now have, any other doctrines to publish, and that there 
are no religious opinions or practices among us which 
have not been, made known to the world.” — Mur . 


him, or a celestial voice break upon him 
out of the inmost recesses of the soul, which 
will instruct him in all divine truth and be 
tbe surest pledge of union with the supreme 
God. This natural treasure of mankind is 
called by various names ; very often by that 
of a divine light, sometimes a ray of eternal 
wisdom, sometimes celestial Sophia t con- 
cerning whose nuptials under a female garb 
with man, some of this class of people speak 
in magnificent terms. The names best known 
among us are the internal Word, and Christ 
within us. For as they hold the sentiment 
of the ancient Mystics and of Origen, that 
Christ is the reason and wisdom of God, 
and suppose all men to be furnished with a 
particle of the divine wisdom, they are 
obliged to maintain that Christ or the Word 
of God resides, acts, and speaks, in all per- 
sons. 1 

8. Whatever other singular and strange 
sentiments they may hold, all originated 
from this one principle as their, prolific 
source. Because Christ resides in every 
son of Adam; therefore, I. All religion 
consists in man’s averting his mind from 
external objects, weakening the empire of 
the senses, turning himself inward upon 
himself, and listening with his whole atten- 
tion to what the Christ in his breast or the 
internal light dictates and enjoins. II. 
The external word, that is, the Holy Scrip- 
tures, does not enlighten and guide men to 
salvation; for words and syllables, being 
lifeless things, cannot have power to illu- 
mine the soul of man and to unite it to # 
God. The only effect of the inspired books 
upon one who reads them, is to excite and 
stimulate him to attend to the internal 
word, and to seek the school of Christ 
teaching within him. Or, to express the same 
thing in other words, the Bible is a mute 
guide, which by signs points and directs to 
the living master residing in the soul. III. 


1 Yet the modern Quakers, as appears from the 
writings of Josiah Martin and others, are ignorant of 
the true sentiments of their forefathers, and perpetually 
confound this inherent and innate light with that light 
of the Holy Spirit which is shed on the minds of the 
pious. [This declaration of Mosheim clearly shows 
that he did not understand the fundamental principle 
of the Quakers, which is essentially different from that 
of the ancient Mystics. The particle of the divine 
nature, which the Mystics supposed to be a constituent 
part of man at his first creation, or a natural principle 
in all men, and which was sufficient to enlighten, guide, 
and sanctify them, provided the influences of the body 
or of sense could be counteracted, was quite a different 
thing from the internal light of the Quakers. For the 
latter is supposed to be a revelation made to the soul, by 
Christ acting through the Holy Spirit. It is therefore 
grace, not nature; a divine communication to fallen 
men, and not an original principle in their natural con- 
stitutions ; and its influences and operations are moral 
not physical. It is therefore not strange that the Qua- 
kers should complain of this and the following sections 
as totally misrepresenting their fundamental principles. 
— Mur . 
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Those who are destitute of this written 
word — pagans, Jews, Mohammedans, and 
the barbarous nations — want indeed some 
aid for obtaining salvation, but not the way 
or the discipline of salvation itself. For if 
they would give heed to the internal teacher, 
who is never silent when the man listens to 
him, they might abundantly learn from him 
whatever is necessary to be known and to 
be done. IY. The kingdom of Jesus Christ 
therefore is of vast extent, and embraces 
the whole human race. For all men carry 
Christ in their souls ; and by him, though 
living in the greatest barbarism and totally 
ignorant of the Christian religion, they may 
become wise and happy both in this life and 
in that to come. They who live virtuously 
and restrain the cravings of lust, whether 
they are Jews, Mohammedans, or pagans, 
may become united to God through Christ 
! residing in their souls in this world, and so 
i be united to him for ever. V. The princi- 
j pal hindrance to men’s perceiving and 
hearkening to Christ present within them, 

| is the heavy, dark body, composed of vicious 
| matter, with which they are enveloped. 

| And hence all possible care must be taken 
that this connexion of soul and body do not 
blunt the mind, disturb its operations, and 
by means of the senses fill it with images of 
external things. And on this account it is 
not to be supposed that when the souls of 
men shall have escaped this prison, God will 
again thrust them into it; but what the 
Scriptures tell us of the resurrection of our 
bodies must either be understood figura- 
tively or be referred to new and celestial 
bodies. 1 


l These propositions all Quakers admit, or at least 
' ought to admit if they would not entirely depart from 
the first principles of their system. The doctrines con- 
cerning which they disagree and dispute among them- 
, selves we here pass over, lest we should appear disposed 
to render the sect odious. [It is so far from being true, 
that “ all Quakers admit these propositions,” that they 
declare them to be mere fictions of Mosheim, or conse- 
quences which he and not they deduce from their first 
principle. And indeed they seem to be a philosophical 
creed, essentially diverse from the true belief of the 
Quakers. See the preceding note. According to the 
< belief of the Quakers, the conflicting principles in sinful 
' men are not a particle of the divine nature opposed and 
weighed down by the material body, but they are divine 
grace or the gracious operations of the Holy Spirit 
conflicting with the corrupt nature of fallen man. This 
divine grace they hold indeed, as the Arminians also do, 
to be universal, or to be afforded to all mankind as soon 
, as they become moral agents. They likewise believe, 
with the Arminians, that the teachings and influences 
, of this grace are sufficient, if duly improved, to lead 
j those who have not the Scriptures to holiness and to 
salvation. Neither is it true that they deny the resur- 
rection of the body, though they seem to have an idea 
that the future spiritual body will so differ from the 
present body that it cannot be called the same. Thus 
Henry Tuke (as quoted in Bees* Cyclopaedia, article 
Quakers) says : “ The doctrine of the resurrection of 
the dead is so connected with the Christian religion, 
that it will he also proper to say something on this sub- 
ject. In explaining our belief of this doctrine, we refer 
to the fifteenth chapter of the first Epistle to the Corin- 


9. These things show that the religion of 
the Quakers can conveniently dispense with 
a Christ without, and with all that Chris- 
tians believe on the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures concerning his divine origin, 
life, merits, sufferings, and atonement. Be- 
cause the whole ground of salvation lies in 
the Christ within. Not a few of them, 
therefore, as we learn from very credible 
authors, once fell into the absurdity of 
maintaining that the whole narrative in the 
Scriptures respecting Jesus Christ is not 
the history of the Son of God clothed in 
human nature, but the history of Christ 
within us decorated with poetic imagery 
and allegory. This opinion, if we may give 
credit to very respectable witnesses, is so 
far from having become extinct among 
them, that on the contrary it still prevails 
and is taught in America. But the Euro- 
peans, either from the force of truth or 
compelled by fear, maintain that the divine 
wisdom or reason descended into the son of 
the Virgin Mary, and by him instructed 
mankind; and that this divine man actually 
did and suffered what he is recorded to have 
done and suffered. At the same time, they 
express themselves very ambiguously re- 
specting many things pertaining to Christ ; 
in particular, respecting the fruits of his 
sufferings and death, their statements are 
so loose and meagre that it is altogether 
uncertain and dubious what and how great 
they suppose those fruits to be. Besides, 
they have not renounced wholly the [figu- 
rative] interpretation of the history of Christ 
above mentioned ; for they press us hard to 
grant, that the things which occurred in 
regard to our Saviour while resident among 
men are signs and emblems of the things 
which may occur and must occur in relation 
to the Christ within, in order to a man’s 
partaking of salvation. And hence they 
are accustomed, with the Mystics their pre- 
ceptors, to talk much in lofty terms and 
inflated style of Christls being born, living, 
dying, and rising to life, in the hearts of 
saints.® 


thians. In this chapter (verses 40, 42, 44, 50) is clearly 
laid down the resurrection of a body, though not of the 
same body that dies. Here we rest our belief in this 
mystery, without desiring to pry into it beyond what is 
revealed to us.** — Mur. 

* In answer to most of the allegations in this sec- 
tion, the Quakers refer us triumphantly to the following 
extracts from their declaration or Confession of Faith, 
drawn up in the year 1693, and preserved by Sewel, 
Hist, the Quakers, vol. ii. p. 497, &c.: “ We sincerely 
profess faith in God, by his only-begotten Son, Jesus 
Christ, as being our only* light and life, our only way to 
the Father, and onr only Mediator and advocate with 
the Father:— That God created all things, and made the 
worlds, by his Son, Jesus Christ, he being that power- 
ful and living Word of God by whom all things were 
made ; and that the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Spirit are One, in Divine Being inseparable ; one true. 
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10. From the same source which has been 
mentioned [namely, the ancient Mystic 
theology] has flowed their discipline and 
practice. They assemble indeed on the 
days in which other Christians generally 
assemble for religious purposes. But they 
neither observe festival days, nor use cere- 
remonies and rites, nor suffer religion to be 
coupled with any positive institutions, 
placing it wholly in the worship of Christ 
hidden in the heart. Those who please teach 
in their assemblies, both men and women ; 
for who may deny to the persons in whom 
Christ dwells and speaks, liberty to address 
and instruct the brethren? Prayers, hymns, 
and the other exercises which distinguish 
the public assemblies of other Christians, 
are unknown and discarded by them ; and 
not without reason, since they believe with 
the Mystics that to pray truly is not to 
I utter the desires of our hearts in a set form 
of words, but to collect the mind, recall it 
from all emotion and thought, and fix it 
wholly on a present deity. Neither do they 
baptize new members of their community, 
nor renew the remembrance of Christ’s death 
and the benefits of it in the Lord’s Supper. 
For they suppose both institutions to be 
Judaical, and to have been formerly used 
by the Saviour only to represent to the eye 
in visible imagery, by baptism, the mystical 
purification of the soul, and by the Holy 
Supper, the spiritual nourishment of it. 

11. The system of morals adopted by 
them is beyond measure austere and for- 
bidding. It is chiefiy comprehended in 
these two precepts : — I. Whatever can afford 
us pleasure, produce agreeable emotions, 
or gratify the senses, must either be wholly 
avoided, or if by the laws of nature this is 
impossible, it must be so tempered and 
checked by reason and reflection that it may 
not corrupt the soul. 1 Because, as the mind 


living, and eternal God, blessed for ever •' Yet that this 
Word or Son of God, in the fulness of time, took flesh, 
became perfect man according to the flesh, descended 
and came of the seed of Abraham and ( >avid, but was 
miraculously conceived by the Holy Ghost, and born of 
the Virgin Mary ; and also farther declared powerfully 
to be the Son of God, according to the Spirit of sancti- 
fication, by the resurrection from the dead : — That as 
man, Christ died for our sins, rose again, and was re- 
ceived up into glory in the heavens ; he having, in his 
dying for all, been that one, great, universal offering 
and sacrifice for peace, atonement, and reconciliation 
between God and man ; and he is the propitiation, not 
for our sins only, but for the sins of the whole world : 
We were reconciled by his death, but saved by his life : 
—That divine honour and worship is due to the Son of 
God ; and that he is, in true faith, to be prayed unto, 
and the name of the Lord Jesus Christ called upon (as 
the primitive Christians did), because of the glorious 
! union or oneness of the Father and the Son."— Mur 
1 The first part of this precept (total avoidance of 
pleasures) the Quakers themselves say, “ is no tenet of 
the Quakers.” To the latter part of the precept they 
make no objection, believing it to be coincident with the 
apostle James’s direction, “ To keep himself unspotted 
firom the world.”— Mwr. 


ought to be always and exclusively atten- 
tive to the voice and the intimations of the 
teacher within, it should be separated from 
the intercourse and contagion of the body 
and corporeal things. II. It is criminal to 
follow the customs, fashions, and manners 
which are generally received in society. 
Hence they are easily distinguished from 
other people by their outward deportment 
and manner of life. They do not salute 
those they meet, never use the customary 
language of politeness and civility, never 
show respect to magistrates and to men of 
rank by any bodily gestures or the use of 
honorary titles, never defend their lives, 
their property, or their reputations against 
violence and slander, never take an oath, 
never seek redress in civil courts or prose- 
cute those who injure them ; on the contrary, 
they distinguish themselves from all their 
fellow-citizens by their aspect and demea- 
nour, by their dress, which is very simple 
and plain, by their phraseology, fheir diet, 
and other outward things. It is however 
affirmed by persons of credibility that the 
Quakers, especially the prosperous Quaker 
merchants of England, have already de- 
parted considerably from these austere rules 
of life, and are gradually departing farther 
and farther; nay, that they explain and 
shape much more wisely the religious system 
of their ancestors. It is also well attested 
that very many of them have but an imper- 
fect knowledge of the religion transmitted 
to them by their fathers. 

12. This sect at its commencement had 
no organization and government. But 
afterwards the leading men perceived that 
their community could not subsist and 
escape falling into great disorder, unless it 
had regulations and men to superintend its 
affairs. Hence boards of elders were esta- 
blished, who discuss and regulate everything 
involving doubt and difficulty, and carefully 
watch that no one walk amiss or do anything 
injurious to the society. To these elders, 
those give in their names who contemplate 
marrying ; to them are reported all births 
and deaths in the society; to them those 
who wish publicly to address the people 
exhibit their discourses, and in some places 
they must be written out, that the elders 
may see whether they will enlighten and 
edify. 2 For they do not allow, as they 
once did, every one at his pleasure to de- 

8 This duty of their elders the Quakers deny, declaring 
that their speakers never write their discourses, and 
that no such practice as that here described exists 
among them. Their speakers however have a kind o i 
license or approbation, or at least when they travel 
abroad they carry some testimonials. And it is well 
known that they have standing committees to superin- 
tend all publications relating to the history and doc- 
trines of the society. — Mur, 
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'Claim before the people; since the very 
j indiscreet orations of many have brought 
' much reproach and ridicule upon the so- 
ciety. There are also in the larger congrega- 
tions, especially in London, certain persons 
' whose duty it is to exhort the people, if it 
! should so happen that no one of the assembly 
, is disposed to instruct and exhort the breth- 
ren ; lest, as heretofore often happened, for 
J want of an orator the meeting should break 
j up without a word said . 1 It is not indeed 
, necessary that there should be any speaking 
| in the Quaker assemblies. For the brethren 
■ do not come together to listen to an exter- 
j nal teacher, but to attend to the voice of 
| that teacher which each one carries in his 


own breast ; or, as they express it, to com- 
mune with themselves (in semet ipsos intro - 
vert ant ). 2 But as their silent meetings 
afforded occasion to the enemies of the sect 
to carp and deride them, they have now 
appointed fixed speakers, to whom also they 
give a small compensation for their services.® 
The Quakers annually hold a general con- 
vention of their whole society at London 
the week before Whitsunday, in which all 
their congregations are represented; and 
by this convention all important questions 
are examined and decided. The Quakers* 
at this day complain of many grievances, 
but these all originate solely from their 
refusal to pay tithes. 


SUPPLEMENT 


RELATING TO 


THE DOCTRINES AND DISCIPLINE OF THE QUAKERS* 


L DOCTRINE. 

We agree with other professors of the Christian 
name in the belief of one eternal God, the Creator 
and Preserver of the universe ; and in Jesus Christ 
his Son, the Messiah, and Mediator of the new 
covenant . 4 

When we speak of the gracious display of the 
love of God to mankind, in the miraculous con- 
ception, birth, life, miracles, death, resurrection, 
and ascension of our Saviour, we prefer the use of 
such terms as we find in Scripture ; and contented 
with that knowledge which divine wisdom hath 
seen meet to reveal, we attempt not to explain 
those mysteries which remain under the veil; 
nevertheless we acknowledge and assert the divi- 
nity of Christ, who is the wisdom and power of 
God unto salvation . 3 

* Mosheim’s account of the Quakers is so very faulty, 
that the American editions of this work have generally 
been accompanied with counter statements, derived 
from other and better authorities. In the preceding 
notes, many of the mistakes of Mosheim have been 
pointed out. But still it is believed that full justice 
will not be done to the principles of this sect, without 
allowing them to express their religious views in their 
own language. The following Supplement is therefore 
annexed, being part of a Summary of the History, 
Doctrine , and Discipline of Friends , written at the 
desire of the Yearly Meeting for Sufferings in London ,• 
first published in a small work, by Joseph Gurney 
Bevan, Lond. 1800, 12mo, and afterwards annexed to 
the fourth volume of Maclaine’s Mosheim ; New- York, 

l8 i 4 Here*again the Quakers, through Mr. Bevan of 
London, deny the existence of such subsidiary speakers 
in their congregations.— Mur. 

| * Sewel, Hist, of the Quakers, p. 612. 

3 Here again Mosheim was misinformed. Mr. Sevan 
■ays* Except a few clerks of this kind ythat is, who 
keep voluminous records, &c.) and persons who have 
the care of meeting-houses, none receive any stipend^or 
gratuity for their services in our religious society. — 

| ?Heb. xu. 24.— 5 1 Cor. i. 24. 


To Christ alone we give the title of the Word 
of God , 8 and not to the Scriptures ; although we , 
highly esteem these sacred writings in subordina- | 
tion to the Spirit , 6 7 from which they are given ’ 
forth ; and we hold, with the apostle Paul, that 
they are able to make wise unto salvation through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus.® 

We reverence those most excellent precepts 
which are recorded in Scripture to have been 
delivered by our great Lord, and we firmly believe 
that they are practicable and binding on every 
Christian, and that in the life to come every man 
will be rewarded according to his works . 9 And 
further it is our belief that, in order to enable 
mankind to put in practice these sacred precepts, 
many of which are contradictory to the unregene- 
rate will of man , 10 every man coming into the 
world is endued with a measure of light, grace, or 
good Spirit of Christ, by which, as it is attended 
to, he is enabled to distinguish good from evil, and 
to correct the disorderly passions and corrupt 
propensities of his nature, which mere reason is 
altogether insufficient to overcome. For all that 
belongs to man is fallible and within the reach of 
temptation, but this divine grace which comes by | 
Him who hath overcome the world 1 1 is, to those who 
humbly and sincerely seek it, an all-sufficient and 
present help in time of need. By this the snares 
of the enemy are detected, his allurements avoided, 
and deliverance is experienced through faith in its 
effectual operation, whereby the soul is translated 
out of the kingdom of darkness and from under 
the power of Satan, into the marvellous light and 
kingdom of the Son of God. 

Being thus persuaded that man, without the 
Spirit of Christ inwardly revealed, can do nothing 
to the glory of God or to effect his own salvation, 

6 John i. I.— 7 2 Pet. i. 21.—* 2 Tim. iff. IS.—* Matt, 

xvi, 27 ,— io johni. u Johnxvi. 33. 
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think this influence especially necessary to the nothing short of it can make us living members oi | 
a ii.* nn + A? +iiQ Knnifln Vtic irtvstipfl.! hoiiv i and that the baptism With j 


therefore we consider as obstructions to pure wor- decreasing dispensation. 

ship all forms which divert the attention of the With respect to the other rite, we believe that 
mind from the secret influence of this unction from communion between Christ and his church is not 
the Holy One. 1 Yet, although true worship is maintained by that nor any other external per* 
not confined to time and place, we think it incum- formancc, but only by a real participation of his 
bent on Christians to meet often together, 5 * in divine nature 9 10 through faith; that this is the 
testimony of their dependence on the Heavenly supper alluded to in the Revelation, “Behold, I 
Father, andfor a renewal of their spiritual strength; stand at the door and knock ; if any man hear my 
nevertheless, in the performance of worship we voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, 
dare not depend for our acceptance with Him on a and will sup with him, and he with me ; and 
' formal repetition of the words and experiences of that where the substance is attained it is unneces- 
otliers, but we believe it to he our duty to lay sary to attend to the shadow, which doth not 
aside the activity of the imagination and to wait confer grace, and concerning which opinions sc 
in silence to have a true sight of our condition different and animosities so violent have arisen, 
bestowed upon us; believing even a single sigh 3 Now, as we thus believe that the grace of God 
arising from such a sense of our infirmities and which comes by Jesus Christ is alone sufficient 
the need we have of divine help to he more ac- for salvation, we can neither admit that it is con- 
ceptable to God than any performances, however ferred on a few only, while others are left without 
specious, which originate in the will of man. it, nor, thus asserting its universality, can we 
From what has been said respecting worship, it limit its operation to a partial cleansing of the 
follows that the ministry we approve must have soul from sin even in this life. We entertain 
its origin from the same source ; for that which is worthier notions both of the power and goodness 1 
needful for man’s own direction and for his accep- of our Heavenly Father, and believe that he doth 
tance with God 4 must be eminently so to enable vouchsafe to assist the obedient to experience a 
him to be helpful to others. Accordingly we total surrender of the natural will to the guidance 
believe that the renewed assistance of the light of hir, pure unerring Spirit, through whose renewed 
and power of Christ is indispensably necessary for assistance they are enabled to bring forth fruits 
all true ministry ; and that this holy influence unto holiness, and to stand perfect in their present 
is not at our command or to be procured by rank. 1 * 

study, but is the free gift of God to chosen and There are not many of our tenets more gene- 
devoted servants. Hence arises our testimony rally known than our testimony against oaths 
against preaching for hire, in contradiction to and against war. With respect to the former of 
Christ’s positive command, “ Freely ye have re- these, we abide literally by Christ’s positive in- 
ceived, freely give ;” 5 and hence our conscientious junction delivered in his sermon on the mount, 
refusal to support such ministry by tithes or other ‘‘Swear not at all.’’ 13 From the same sacred 
means. collection of the most excellent precepts of moral . 

As we dare not encourage any ministry hut that and religious duty, from the example of our Lord 
which we believe to spring from the influence of himself, 14 and from the correspondent convictions 
the Holy Spirit, so neither dare we attempt to of his Spirit in our hearts, we are confirmed in the 
restrain this influence to persons of any condition belief that wars and fightings are, in their origin 
in life or to the male sex alone ; but as male and and effects, utterly repugnant to the Gospel, which 
female are one in Christ, we allow such of the still breathes peace and good-will to men. We also 
female sex as we believe to be endued with a right are clearly of the judgment that if the benevolence 
qualification for the ministry to exercise their gifts of the Gospel were generally prevalent in the minds 
for the general edification of the church ; and this of men, it would effectually prevent them from 
liberty we esteem a peculiar mark of the gospel oppressing, much more enslaving, their brethren 
dispensation as foretold by the prophet Joel, 6 and (of whatever colour or complexion), for whom, as 


noticed by the apostle Peter. 7 


for themselves, Christ died ; and would even in- 


There are two ceremonies in use among most fluence their conduct in their treatment of the 
professors of the Christian name, Water-baptism brute creation, which would no longer groan, the 
and what is termed the Lord’s Supper. The first victims of their avarice or of their false ideas of 
of these is generally esteemed the essential means pleasure. 

of initiation into the church of Christ, and the Some of our tenets have in former times, as hath 
latter of maintaining communion with him. But been shown, subjected onr friends to much suffer- 
as we have been convinced that nothing short of ing from government, thongh to the salutary 
his redeeming power, inwardly revealed, can set purposes of government our principles are a secu- 
the soul free from the thraldom of sin, by this rity. They inculcate sub m i s sion to the laws in 
power alone we believe salvation to be effected, all cases wherein conscience is not violated. But 
We hold that as there is one Lord and one faith, 8 we hold that as Christ’s kingdom is not of this 
so his baptism is one in nature and operation ; that world, it is not the business of the civil magistrate 


9 John iii. 30.— 2 Pet. i. 4 . — 11 Rev. vui. 20 — 

ia Matt. v. 48.— Eph. iv. 13.— Col. iv. 12 ™ Matt. 

v. 34. — 14 Matt, v, 39, 44, &c. ; chap. xxvi. 52, 53 1 

Luke xxii. 51 ; John xviii. 11. 
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to interfere in matters of religion, but to maintain 
the external peace and good order of the community. 
We therefore think persecution, even in the smallest 
degree, unwarrantable. We are careful in re- 
quiring our members not to be concerned in illicit 
trade, nor in any manner to defraud the revenue. 

It is well known that the society, from its first 
appearance, has disused those names of the months 
and days which, having been given in honour of 
the heroes or false gods of the heathen, originated 
in their flattery or superstition ; and the custom of 
speaking to a single person in the plural number, 
as having arisen also from motives of adulation. 
Compliments, superfluity of apparel and furniture, 
outward shows of rejoicing and mourning, and the 
observation of clays and times, we esteem to be 
incompatible with the simplicity and sincerity of 
a Christian life; and public diversions, gaming, 
and other vain amusements of the world, we can- 
not but condemn. They are a waste of that time 
which is given us for nobler purposes, and divert 
the attention of the mind from the sober duties of 
life and from the reproofs of instruction, by which 
we are guided to an everlasting inheritance. 

To conclude, although we have exhibited the 
several tenets which distinguish our religious so- 
ciety as objects of our belief, yet we are sensible 
that a true and living faith is not produced in the 
mind of man by his own effort, but is the free 
gift of God 1 in Christ Jesus, nourished and in- 
creased by the progressive operation of his Spirit 
in our hearts and our proportionate obedience. 8 
Therefore, although for the preservation of the 
testimonies given us to bear and for the peace and 
good order of the society, we deem it necessary 
that those who are admitted into membership with 
us should be previously convinced of those doc- 
trines which we esteem essential, yet we require 
no formal subscription to any articles, either as a 
condition of membership or a qualification for the 
service of the church. We prefer the judging of 
men by their fruits and depending on the aid of 
Him who by his prophet hath promised to be “ a 
spirit of judgment to Mm that sitteth in judg- 
ment.”® Without this, there is a danger^ of 
receiving members into outward communion, 
without any addition to that spiritual sheepfold 
whereof our blessed Lord declared Mmself to be 
both the door and the shepherd : 4 that is, such as 
know his voice and follow Mm in the paths of 
obedience. 

IX. DISCIPLINE. 

Thb purposes wMch our discipline hath cMefly 
in view are the relief of the poor, the maintenance 
of good order, the support of the testimonies which 
we believe it is our duty to bear to the world, and 
the help and recovery of such as are overtaken m 

aU fathe practice of discipline, we tMnk it indis- 
pensable that the order recommended by Christ 
frirpaPilf be invariably observed : 5 “ If thy brother 
shall trespass against thee, go and tell him his 
fault between thee and Mm alone : if he shall hear 
thee, thou hast gained thy brother ; but if he will 
not hear thee, then take with thee one or two 

more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses 
every word may be established : and if he shall 
neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church.” 

To effect the salutary purposes of discipline, 
meetings were appointed at an early period of the 
society, which from the times of their being held 
were called Quarterly meetings. It was after- 
wards found expedient 6 to divide the districts of 
those meetings, and to meet more frequently, from 
whence arose Monthly meetings, subordinate to 
those held quarterly. At length, in 1669, 7 a 
yearly meeting was established to superintend, 
assist, and provide rules for the whole ; previously 
to which general meetings had been occasionally 
held. 

A Monthly meeting is usually composed of 
several particular congregations, 8 situated within 
a convenient distance from each other. Its busi- 
ness is to provide for the subsistence of the poor, 
and for the education of their offspring; to judge 
of the sincerity and fitness of persons appearing 
to be convinced of the religious principles of the 
society, and desiring to be admitted into member- 
ship ; 9 to excite due attention to the discharge of 
religious and moral duty, and to deal with disor- 
derly members. Monthly meetings also grant to 
such of their members as remove into other 
Monthly meetings certificates of their membership 
and conduct, without which they cannot gain 
membership in such meetings. Each Monthly 
meeting is required to appoint certain persons 
under the name of overseers, who are to take care 
that the rules of our discipline be put in practice; 
and when any case of complaint or disorderly 
conduct comes to their knowledge, to see that 
private admonition, agreeably to the Gospel rule 
before mentioned, be given previously to its being 
laid before the monthly meeting. 

When a case is introduced, it is usual for a 
small committee to be appointed to visit the offen- 
der, to endeavour to convince Mm of Ms error, 
and to induce Mm to forsake and condemn it. 10 

If they succeed, the person is by minute declared 
to have made satisfaction for the offence ; if not, 
he is disowned as a member of the society. 11 

In disputes between individuals, it has long been 
the decided judgment of the society that its mem- 
bers should not sue each other at law. It there- 
fore enjoins all to end their differences by speedy 
and impartial arbitration, agreeably to rules laid 
down. If any refuse to adopt tMs mode, or 

e Sewel, 485.— 7 Fox, 390. , , , 

« Where this is the case, it is usual for the members 
of each congregation to form what is called a prepa- 
rative meeting, because its business is to prepare what- 
ever may occur among themselves, to be laid before the 

^^oS^licaUon of this kind, a small committee is 
appointed to visit the party, and report to the Monthly 
meeting, which is directed by our rules not to admit 
any into membership without allowing a seasonable 
time to consider their conduct. . , 

This is generally done by a written acknowledg 
ment signed by the offender. , , 

u This is done by what is termed a Testimony of 
Denial, wMch is a paper reciting the offence and some- 
times the steps which have led to it ; next, the means 
unavailingly used to reclaim the offender ; after that, a 
. clause disowning him, to which is usually added an 
. expression of desire for his repentance and for Ms being 
restored to membership. 

1 Enh. ii. 8.—* John vii. 17.— 3 Isaiah xxvui. 6.- 
John x. 7, 11.— s Matt, xviii 15-17. 
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having adopted it, to submit to the award, it is 
the direction of the Yearly meeting that such be 
disowned. 

To Monthly meetings also belongs the allowing 
of marriages ; for our society hath always scrupled 
to acknowledge the exclusive authority of the 
priests in the solemnization of marriage. Those 
who intend to marry appear together, aud propose 
j their intention to the Monthly meeting, and if not 
attended by their parents and guardians, produce 
1 a written certificate of their consent, signed in the 
presence of witnesses. The meeting then appoints 
a committee to inquire whether they be clear of 
other engagements respecting marriage, and if at 
a subsequent meeting, to which the parties also 
come and declare the continuance of their inten- 
tion, no objections be reported, they have the 
1 meeting’s consent to solemnize their intended 
marriage. This is done in a public meeting for 
worship, towards the close whereof the parties 
stand up and solemnly take each other for hus- 
band and wife. A certificate of the proceedings 
is then publicly read and signed by the parties, 
and afterwards by the relations and others as wit- 
nesses. Of such marriage the Monthly meeting 
keeps a record, as also of the births and burials 
of its members. A certificate of the date, of the 
name of the infant, and of its parents, signed by 
those present at the birth, is the subject of one of 
. these last-mentioned records ; and an order for the 
interment, countersigned by the gravemaker, of 
, the other. The naming of children is without 
! ceremony. Burials are also conducted in a simple 
' manner. The body, followed by the relations and 
. friends, is sometimes, previously to interment, car- 
, ried to a meeting, and at the grave a pause is 
' generally made; on both which occasions it fre- 
■ quently falls out that one or more persons present 
! have something to express for the edification of 
those who attend, but no religious rite is consi- 
dered as an essential part of burial. 

Several Monthly meetings compose a Quarterly 
meeting. At the Quarterly meeting are produced 
written answers from the Monthly meetings to 
certain queries respecting the conduct of their 
i members, and the meetings’ care over them. The 
accounts thus received are digested into one, which 
, is sent, also in the form of answers to queries, by 
representatives to the Yearly meeting. Appeals 
from the judgment of Monthly meetings are 
brought to the Quarterly meetings, whose busi- 
ness also it is to assist in any difficult case, or 
where remissness appears in the care of the 
Monthly meetings over the individuals who com- 
pose them. 

j The Yearly meeting has the general superin- 
tendence of the society in the country in which 
it is established, 1 and therefore as the accounts 
, which it receives discover the state of inferior 
meetings, as particular exigencies require or as the 
j meeting is impressed with a sense of duty, it gives 
forth its advice, makes such regulations as appear 
j to be requisite or excites to the observance of 


1 There are seven Yearly meetings, viz. : I. London, 
to which coraie representatives from Ireland; II. 
New England; III. New York; IV. Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey; V. Maryland; VI. Virginia; VII. the 
Carolinas and Georgia, 


those already made, and sometimes appoints com- 
mittees to visit those Quarterly meetings which 
appear to be in need of immediate advice. Ap- 
peals from the judgment of Quarterly meetings 
are here finally determined, and a brotherly cor- 
respondence by epistles is maintained with other 
Yearly meetings, 5 * 

In this place it is proper to add, that as we 
believe that women may be rightly called to the 
work of the ministry, we also think that to them 
belongs a share in the support of our Christian 
discipline, and that some parts of it, wherein their 
own sex is concerned, devolve on them with pecu- 
liar propriety; accordingly they have Monthly, 
Quarterly, and Yearly meetings of their own sex, 
held at the same time and in the same place with 
those of the men, but separately, and without the 
power of making rules ; and it may be remarked, 
that during the persecutions, which In the last 
century occasioned the imprisonment of so many 
of the men, the care of the poor often fell on the 
women, and was by them satisfactorily adminis- 
tered. 

In order that those who are in the situation of 
ministers may have the tender sympathy and 
counsel of those of either sex 3 who, by their ex- 
perience in the work of religion, are qualified for 
that service, the Monthly meetings are advised 
to select such under the denomination of elders 
These, and ministers approved by their Monthly 
meetings, 4 have meetings peculiar to themselves, 
called meetings of Ministers and Elders, in which 
they have an opportunity of exciting each other 
to a discharge of their several duties, and of ex- 
tending advice to those who may appear weak, 
without any needless exposure. Such meetings 
are generally held in the compass of each Monthly, 
Quarterly, and Yearly meeting. They are con 
ducted by rules prescribed by the Yearly meeting, 
and have no authority to make any alteratioiror 
addition to them. The members of them unite 
with their brethren in the Meetings for discipline, 
and are equally accountable to the latter for their 
conduct. 

It is to a meeting of this kind in London, called 
the Second Day’s Morning meeting, that the revi- 
sal of manuscripts concerning our principles pre- 
viously to publication is entrusted by the Yearly 
meeting held in London; and also the granting, in 
the intervals of the Yearly meeting, of certificates of 
approbation to such ministers as are concerned to 
travel in the work of the ministry in foreign parts, 
in addition to those granted by their Monthly and 
Quarterly meetings. When a visit of this kind 
doth not extend beyond Great Britain, a certificate 
from the Monthly meeting of which the minister 
is a member is sufficient; if to Ireland the con- 
currence of the Quarterly meeting is also required. 

2 See the last note. 

* Fox, 461, 492 

4 Those who believe themselves required to speak in 
meetings for worship are not immediately acknowledged 
as ministers by their Monthly meetings ; but time is 
taken for judgment, that the meeting may be satisfied 
of their call and qualification. It will also sometimes 
happen that such as are not approved will obtrude 
themselves as ministers, to the grief of their brethren ; 
but much forbearance is used towards these, before the , 
disapprobation of the meeting is publicly testified. 


I Chap, v.] 
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Regulations of similar tendency* obtain in other 
Yearly meetings. 

The Yearly meeting of London, in the year 
1673, appointed a meeting to be held in that city 
for the purpose of advising and assisting in cases 
of suffering for conscience' sake, which hath con- 
tinued with great use to the society to this day. 
i It is composed of friends under the name of 
correspondents chosen by the several Quarterly 
meetings, and who reside in or near the city. 
The same meetings also appoint members of their 
own in the country as correspondents, who are to 
join their brethren in London on emergency. The 
names of all these correspondents, previously to 
their being recorded as such, are submitted to the 
, ipprobation of the Yearly meeting. Those of the 
nen who are approved ministers are also members 
»f this meeting, which is called the Meeting for 
Sufferings, a name arising from its original pur- 
pose, which is not yet become entirely obsolete. 

The Yearly meeting has entrusted the Meeting 
for Sufferings with the care of printing and dis- 
; tribtring hooks, and with the management of its 
-stock and considered as a standing committee 
of the Yearly meeting, it hath a general care of 
whatever may arise, during the intervals of that 
j meeting, affecting the society and requiring im- 
mediate attention, particularly of those circum- 
j stances which may occasion an application to 
[ government. 

There is not in any of the meetings which have 
been mentioned any president, as we believe that 
Divine Wisdom alone ought to preside, nor hath 
any member a right to claim pre-eminence over 
the rest. The office of clerk, with a few excep- 
tions, is undertaken voluntarily by some member, 
as is also the keeping of the records. Where 
these are very voluminous and require a house for 
I their deposit (as is the case in London, where the 
i general records of the society in Great Britain are 
kept), a clerk is hired to have the care of them ; 

I but except a few clerks of this kind, and persons 
who have the care of meeting-houses, none receive 
j any stipend or gratuity for their services in our 
I religious society. 

! Thus have we given a view of the foundation 
! and establishment of our discipline, by which it 
j will be seen that it is not (as hath been frequently 
insinuated) merely the work of modern times, but 
i was the early care and concern of our pious pre- 
| decessors. We cannot better close this short 
| sketch of it than by observing, that if the exercise 
of discipline should in some instances appear to 
press hard upon those who, neglecting the moni- 
tions of divine counsel in their hearts, are also 
unwilling to be accountable to their brethren, 
yet if that great, leading, and indispensable rule 
enjoined by our Lord be observed by those who 
undertake to be active in it, “ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them,”* it will prevent the censure of the church 
from falling on anything but that which really 

1 This is an occasional voluntary contribution ex- 

pended in printing books, house-rent for a clerk, and 
his wages for keeping records, the passage of ministers 
who visit their brethren beyond sea, and some inciden- 

tal charges. 

a Matthew vii. 17. 


obstructs the truth. Discipline will then promote 
in an eminent degree that love of our neighbour 
which is the mark of discipleship, and without 
which a profession of love to God and to his 
cause is a vain pretence. “ He,” said the beloved 
disciple, “that loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen ? And this commandmen,t have we from 
him, that he who loveth God love his brother 
also.” 3 

CHAPTER Y. 

HIST OUT OP THE MENNONITES OB ANABAP- 
TISTS. 

1. The Mennonites, after numerous trials 
and sufferings, at length obtained in this 
century the much-desired peace and tran- 
quillity, but they obtained it very slowly 
and by degrees. For although they were 
admitted to the privileges of citizens among 
the Dutch in the preceding century, yet 
they could not prevail on the English, the 
Swiss, or the Germans, either by prayers 
or arguments, to grant them the same pri- 
vileges nor to revise the laws in force 
against them. The enormities of the old 
Anabaptists were continually floating in the 
vision of the magistrates; and it did not 
seem to them possible, that men who hold 
that a Christian can never take an oath 
without committing great sin, and who 
think that Christ allows no place in his 
kingdom for magistrates and civil punish- 
ments, could fulfil the duties of good citi- 
zens. And accordingly hot a few examples 
may be collected from this century, of Ana- 
baptists who were put to death or suffered 
other punishments. 4 At the present time, 
having given numerous proofs of their 
probity, they live in peace not only among 
the Dutch, but also among the English, the 
Germans, and the Prussians, and support 
themselves and families by their honest 
industry, partly as labouring men and arti- 
ficers and partly by merchandise. 

2. The more wise among them, readily 
perceiving that this external peace would 
not be very firm and durable, unless their 
intestine contests and their old altercations 

8 1 John iv. 20, 21. ! 

4 The enactments of the Swiss against the Menno- 
nites in this century are stated by Ottius, Annales 
AnabapU p. 337, &c. and in some other places ; and 
those of the year 1693, by Hottmger, Sckvoeizerixrhe 
KirohmhiHorw, vol. i. p. 1101.- And that in this 18th 
century they have not been treated more leniently in 
the canton of Berne, appears from Schyn’s Rtstoria 1 * 
Mennmitar. cap. x. p. 289, &c. where may be seen 
letters of the States-General of the United Provinces 
interceding with that canton in their behalf. In the 
Palatinate they were grievously persecuted in 1694, 
when the letters of William III. the king of Great Bri- 
tain, hushed the tempest. See Schyn, ubi supra, p. 
265, &c. Some instances of Anabaptists being put to ; 
death in England are mentioned by Burnet, Hist, oj 
His Own Times, vol. i. 
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about unimportant matters were terminated, ing to more moderate sentiments and div 
applied themselves from time to time with ciplme. ^ ^ ! 

i great care to appease these discords. Nor 4. All the Anabaptists have, first, Bishop** j 
| were their efforts without effect. A large or Elders, who uniformly preside in the ! 
I part of the Flandrians, the Germans, and consbtory [or church session], anti have j 
the Frieslanders, renounced their contests the sole power of administering baptism am! i 
in 1630 at Amsterdam, and entered into a the Lord’s Supper; secondly. Teachers who ! 
union, each retaining however some of its preach to the congregation; and lastly, | 
peculiar sentiments. Afterwards, in 1649, Deacons and Deaconesses, The ministry ! 
the Flandrians in particular and the Ger- [or church session] by which the church is 1 
mans, between whom there had formerly governed is composed of these three orders. 

I been much disagreement, renewed this alii- The more weighty affairs are proposed ami 
ance, and strengthened it with new guaran- discussed in assemblies of the- brethren. 


tees. 1 All these Anabaptists went over to 
the moderate part of the sect, and softened 
down and improved the old institutions of 
Menno and his successors. 

3. The whole sect of Anabaptists, there- 
fore, forms at the present day two large 
communities ; namely, the Refined, that is, 
the more strict, who are also called the old 
Flemings or Flandrians; and the Gross, 
that is, the more mild and lax, who are also ! 
commonly called Waterlanders. The rea- 
sons of these names have already been 
given. 3 Each of these communities is sub- 
divided into several minor parties. The 
Refined in particular, — besides embracing 
the two considerable parties, of Gronin- 
genists 3 (who are so called because they 
hold their stated conventions at Groningen), 
and the Dantzigers or Prussians (so named 
because they have adopted the customs and 
church government of the Prussians), — con- 
tains a great^ number of smaller and more 
obscure parties, which disagree on various 
subjects and especially in regard to disci- 
pline, customs, and rules of life, and are 
united in nothing but in the name and in 
the common opinions of the early Anabap- 
tists. All these Refined Anabaptists are 
true disciples of Menno Simonis, and they 
retain, though not all with equal strictness, 
his doctrines respecting the body of Christ, 
the washing of strangers’ feet as Christ en- 
joined, the excluding from the church and 
avoiding as pestilential not only sinners, 
but also those who even slightly deviate 
from the ancient simplicity and are stained 
with some appearance of sin. 4 At the pre- 
sent day, some of their congregations are 
gradually altering, and slowly approximat- 

1 Schyn, Plenior Deductio Histories Mennonitarum* 
p. 41, 42. 

* See page 691 above.— R. 

3 The Groningenists or old Flemings have gradually 
laid aside their ancient strictness, both in regard to 
church discipline and the practice of rebaptizing. At 
present, they think and teach just as in the general 
Anabaptist church. This is a note of the Dutch trans- 
lator of this History.— Mur. 

* See Hwes, Nachrtchten von dem gegenwdrtig on Zu- 

stande der Mennonaten, Jena, 1743, 8vo. 


All ecclesiastical officers are chosen by the 
suffrages of the brethren, and except the 
deacons, are ordained by prayers and the 
imposition of hands. 

5. Among the minor parties of the more 
strict [or Refined] Anabaptists, that which 
lias obtained the greatest celebrity bears the 
name of Uekewallists or Oekwaliista, from 
UkeWalles, a Friesian der, its founder. This 
I rustic and very illiterate man not only 
| wished to have the whole ancient and severe 
discipline of Menno retained entire and 
unaltered, but also taught in the year 1637, 
in company with John Leus, that there is 
reason to hope for the salvation of Judas 
and the others who laid violent hands on 
our Saviour. To give some plausibility 
and importance to this error, he pretended 
that the period between the birth of our 
Saviour and the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
which divides as it were the Old Testament 
from the New, was a time of darkness and 
ignorance, during which the Jews were 
destitute of all light and divine assistance ; 
and hence he would infer, that the sins and 
wickedness they committed during this 
period were in a great measure excusable, 
and could not merit severe punishment 
from the j ustice of God. N either the Men- 
nonites nor the magistrates of Groningen 
could endure this fiction; the former ex- 
communicated him, and the latter banished 
him from the city. He removed, therefore, 
into the adjacent province of East Fries- 
land, and collected a large number of dis- 
ciples, whose descendants still remain in the 
territory of Groningen, and in Friesland, 
Lithuania, and Prussia, and hold their 
meetings separately from the other Men- 
nonites. 5 Whether they still profess that 

4 It is incorrect to represent the followers of Ulce Wal- 
les as constituting a particular sect, bearing the name 
of Uekewallists or CEckewallists. He was merely a 
preacher among the old Flemings. He may have found 
some individual persons who would profess his doc- 
trines ; but there is no evidence before us that his parti- 
cular opinions were embraced by any congregation 
whatever, and much less by the whole party of the old 
Flemings, or by any considerable part of it. Besides, 
his doctrines have been unknown among them now for 
many years. 44 1 testify (writes one of their teachers). 
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HISTORY OF THE MENNONITES. 


sentiment which brought so much trouble 
upon their master, does not appear; for they 
have very little intercourse with other 
people. But it is certain that they tread 
i the most faithfully of all in the steps of 
Menno, their common preceptor, and exhi- 
bit as it were a living picture of the first 
age of Mennonitism. If any one joins 
- them from other sects of Christians, they 
baptise him anew. Their dress is rustic, nay 
worse than rustic, for they will tolerate no 
1 appearance or shadow of elegance and orna- 
ment. Their beard is long, their hair un- 
I combed, their countenance very gloomy, 

, and their houses and furniture only such 
' as absolute necessity demands. Whoever 
| deviates in the least from this austerity is 
forthwith excommunicated, and is shunned 
by all as a pest. Their bishops or over- 
seers of the church, who are different from 
their teachers, must be approved by all 
their congregations. Washing of feet they 
regard as a divine rite. They can the 
more easily keep up this discipline, as they 
carefully provide that not a breath of science 
1 or learning shall contaminate their pious 
i ignorance. 

1 6. The Gross or more moderate Anabap- 

j tists consist of the Waterlanders, Flandri- 
ans, Frisians, and Germans, who entered 
into the union already mentioned. They 
are generally called Waterlanders. They 
have forsaken the more rigid and singular 
opinions of Menno (whom however most of 
them respect and venerate), and have ap- 
proximated to the customs and opinions of 
other Christians. They are divided into 
two communities, the Frieslanders and the 
Waterlanders, neither of which has any 
bishops, but only Elders and Deacons. Each 
congregation is independent, and has its 
own consistory composed of the Elders and 
Deacons. But the supreme power belongs 
to the people, without whose consent no 
business of great importance is transacted. 
Their elders are learned men, some of them 
doctors of physic, and others masters of 
arts. And they now support a professor at 
Amsterdam, who teaches both theology and 
the sciences. 

that it is not known to me that there is now any church 
or congregation among the Mennonites, either here in 
East Friesland or anywhere else, which has received or 
professed these particular and absurd opinions.” Waer- 
ma Beknopt Ontwerp , in the Preface, sec. 24, Emden, 
1744, 8 vo. So the CEckewallists, as they are called, 
or the GriSningensians and old Flemings, are no longer 
particular sects among the Baptists. See also note 3, 
p. 858, above. This likewise is a note of the Butch 
translator of Mosheim. — Mur. 

l Ottius, Annales Anabaptist, p. 266 ; Schyn, Plenior 
Deductio Bister. Mmnonit. p. 43; Jehring, Diss de 
Ukonis Wallet vita et fatis , in the Biblioth. Bremensis 
Theol. Philol. tom. viii. p. 113, and the Preface to the 
Bistory of the Mennonites (in German), p. 11, &c. and 
the Appendix to the same, p. 234, &c. 


7- One of these communities of Water- 
landers 2 jn the year 1664 , became split into 
two parties, which still continue, and which 
bear the names of Galenists and Apostoo- 
lians, from the names of their [first] teachers. 
Galenus Abrahams de Haan. a doctor of 
physic and a minister among the Menno- 
nites at Amsterdam, a man whom even his 
enemies applaud for his eloquence and 
penetration, taught in accordance with the 
views of the Arminians, that the Christian 
religion was not so much a body of truths 
to be believed as of precepts to be obeyed ; 
and he would have admission to the church 
and to the title and privileges of brethren 
be open to all persons who merely believed 
the books of the Old and New Testaments 
to be divinely inspired, and lived pure and 
holy lives. He adopted this principle be- 
cause he himself entertained different views 
from the other Mennonites respecting the 
divine nature of Jesus Christ, and the re- 
demption of the human race by his merits 
and death, and was inclined to the side of 
the Socinians. 3 Besides others who ap- 
peared against him, Samuel Apost-ool, who 
was likewise a distinguished minister of the 
church at Amsterdam, very strenuously de- 
fended not only the sentiments held by most 
of the Mennonites in common with other 
Christians, respecting the divinity of our 
Saviour and the influences of his death, but 
also the well-known peculiar sentiment of 
this sect respecting the visible church of 
Christ on earth. 4 The consequence of this 
contest was a schism, which some prudent 
and influential men still labour in vain to 
remove. The Galenists are equally ready 
with the Arminians to admit all sorts of 
persons into their church who call them- 

* This is either a mistake or a slip of the pen in Mo- 
sheim. This schism did not occur in the community 
of the Waterlanders but in that of the Flemings, and 
among them only at Amsterdam The church of the 
Flemings at Amsterdam, in which were the two 
preachers, Galenus Abrahams de Haan and Samuel 
Apostool, became at this time divided. Some years 
afterwards the Waterlander church in the above-named 
city united with the Galenists. Such is the note of the 
Butch translator of this work. — Mur. 

s Galenus Abrahams was accused of this by his op- 
posers. The Court of Holland (the States-General) 
investigated the subject, and acquitted this minister on 
the 14th of Sept 1663. See Wagenaer, Amsterdam, 
part ii. p. 195 and 237. Note of the Butch translator. 
To the history of the Orthodox or Non-Remonstrant 
Mennonites belongs The Faith of the True Mennonites 
or Baptists , gathered from their Public Confessions t 
by Cornelius Ris, minister of the Mennonites at Hoorn, 
with an explanatory Introduction and Appendix, Ham- 
burg, 1776, 4to (in German). This is properly a trans- 
lation of the Butch original, which was published in 
1773. It exhibits many correct views of genuine 
Christianity, in both its theoretical and practical parts, 
and is free from the doctrine which is peculiar only to 
some of the Mennonites respecting the origin of Christ’s 
human nature. Note of the Butch translator.— Mur. 

4 See respecting both [these men], Schyn’s Pleniot 
Deductio Histories Mennomt. cap. xv. p. 318, and cap. 
yviii. p. 237. 
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selves Christians ; and they are the only 
1 Anabaptists [in Holland] who refuse to be. 

' called Mennonites. The Apostoolians ad- 
mit none to membership who do not pro- 
fess to believe the doctrines contained in 
the public formula of their religion. 1 

l Commelin, Desert ntion of the City of Amsterdam 
(in Dutch), vol. i. p. 500, &c.; Stoupa, La Religion des 
hollandais, p. ‘20, &c ; Bentheim’s Holland i \cker Sehtil- 
and Kirrhenstant, part i. chap. xlx. p. 8D0. [ As this 

chapter of Mosheun’s history embraces only the Dutch 
Baptists or Mennonites, it seems proper to add here a 
brief narrative of the English Baptists. Most of the 
Anabaptists mentioned in English history, prior to the 
reign of James I. appear to have been either Dutch and 
other foreign Anabaptists who endeavoured to establish 
themselves in England, or small companies of converts 
made by them in the country. Yet there were probably 
many individuals among the people who questioned or 
denied the propriety of infant baptism ; and there are 
some intimations of attempts by such persons to hold 
conventicles in the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth. 
But the first regular congregation of English Baptists 
appears to have originated from certain English Puri- 
tans who returned from Holland after the death of their 
pastor. Rev. John Smith, who died in 1610. See above, 
note 3, p. 697. These were General or Arminian Bap- 
tists, and may be supposed to have derived many of their 
opinions from the Mennonites. From this time onward 
churches of General Baptists were formed here and 
there in different parts of England. But in general 
they made no great figure, and do not appear to have j 
had much connexion, or to have professed one uniform 
faith — The Particular or Calvimstic Baptists trace 
their origin to a congregation of Independents esta- 
blished in London in the year 1616. This congregation 
having become very large, and some of them differing 
from the others on the subject of infant baptism, they 
agreed to divide. Those who disbelieved in infant bap- 
tism were regularly dismissed in 1633, and formed into 
a new church under Rev. John Spilsbury. In 1638, 
several more members were dismissed to Mr. Spilsbury ’s 
church. And in 1639, a new Baptist church was 
formed. Churches of Particular Baptists now multi- 
plied rapidly. In 1646, there were forty-six in and 
about London. They published a confession of their 
faith in 1643. which was reprinted m 1644 and 1646, and 
revised in 1689 by a convention of elders and delegates 
from more than one hundred churches in England and 
Wales Besides these, there were at that time several 
churches of Calvinistic Baptists who professed open 
communion, especially in Bedfordshire, where John 
Bunyan preached. There were also some Seventh-Day 
Baptists. Baptist churches were also planted in Ire- 
land in the time of the civil wars ; and Roger Williams 
established a Baptist church in Providence in 1639, 
which was the commencement of this denomination in 
America. — When Cromwell had usurped the govern- 
ment he dismissed the principal officers of the army, 
alleging among other reasons that they were all Ana- 
baptists. Yet during his administration they had full 
toleration; indeed his tryers admitted a number of 
their preachers to become parish ministers of England. 
On the restoration of Charles II. in 1660, the Baptists 
with all other Nonconformists were exposed to great 
troubles and persecutions ; and at the Revolution in 
1688, they as well as the other dissenters obtained free 
toleration. Among the English Baptists of this cen- 
tury there were some men of education, but the greater 
part of their preachers were not men of learning. The 
Particular Baptists, at their general convention in 1689, 
m,\de arrangements for the better education of young 
men for their pulpits ; and from their provisions origi- 
nated afterwards the famous Baptist Academy at 
Bristol. Before the erection of regular Baptist con- 
gregations, and indeed for some time after, it was very 
common for Baptists and others to belong to the same 
church and Jto worship and commune together. From 
their first rise the Baptists were assailed for holding 
only adult baptism, and that by immersion, and they 
were not backward to defend themselves. The severest 
conflict of the Particular Baptists was with the Qua- 
kers, m the time of William Penn. One of their writers 
made statements, for which the Quakers accused him 


CHAPTER VL 

HISTORY OF TIIE SOCINIANS AND ASIANS* I 

f 

1. The Socinian community, at the com- 
mencement of this century, seemed in many 
respects to stand on a firm basis. For they 
not only enjoyed the fullest religious liberty 
in Transylvania and atLuzbo [in Volhmia], 
but they had in Poland a distinguished 
school at Raeow, furnished with teachers 
eminent for learning and talents, a printing 
establishment, numerous congregations, and 
many patrons who were men of the highest 
rank. Elated with this prosperity, they 
thought proper to make great efforts to 
extend their church, or to obtain friends “ 
and patrons in other countries. And it may 
be shown by numerous proofs, that emissa- 
ries of the Polish Soeinians in the beginning 
of this century were active in Holland, 
England, Germany, and Prussia, and that 
they endeavoured to make proselytes among 
the great and the learned. For “while most 
other sects endeavour first to make friends 
among the common people, this sect, which 
exalts reason alone, has the peculiarity that 
it does not much seek the favour and friend- ; 
ship of ^ women, the illiterate, and persons i 
of inferior rank, but labours to recommend j 
itself especially to persons of high rank and 
eminent talents. 

2. Though these missions were for the 
most part committed to men of birth and 
genius, yet their results in most places did 
not answer the expectations of their pro- 
jectors. Nowhere did there seem to be* a 
greater prospect of success than in the uni- 
versity of Altorf, in the territory of Nurem- 
berg. For here Ernest Sohner, a physician 
and Peripatetic philosopher, a man of great 
acuteness and subtlety and a professor of 
philosophy, who had joined the Soeinians 
while he resided in Holland, found it the 
more easy to instil into the minds of his 
hearers the doctrines of his new brethren, 

of falsehood, which caused violent animosities and much 
mutual crimination. The Particular Baptists had also j 
controversies among themselves. One was respecting j 
their practice of confirmation, or imposing hands on 1 
those newly baptized. Another related to the propriety ! 
of admitting singing as a part of their public worship. I 
The Particular Baptists scarcely differed at all from ! 
the Independents except on the mode and subjects of ! 
baptism. The General Buptists, having no bond of ' 
union among themselves, held a considerable diversity 1 
of opinions , and as they did not set forth full and ex- 
plicit accounts of their faith, it is impossible to charac- 
terise them otherwise than by saying, that m general 
they laid little stress on doctrines and allowed very 
great liberty of opinion — See Crosby’s History of the 
Baptists } Benedict’s Genet al Hhtoiy qf the Baptists 
vol. i. chap, v.; Toulmin’s Supplements to Neats Hi l 
tory of the Puritans , vol. ii. p. 169, &c.; vol. Hi. p 54 a 
&c.; vol. iv. p. 308, &c. 493, &c.; vol. v. p. 116, 3tc. 239. 
&c.; Bogue and Bennet’s History of Dissenters. voL i. p 
147, &c — Mur. 
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because he was in high reputation for property and settle their affairs. But soon 
learning and genuine piety. But after his after, the cruelty of their enemies reduced 
death in 1612, this new Socinian party, it to two years. Finally, in the year 1661, 
being deprived of their guide and head, the tremendous edict was renewed; and all 
I could not manage their affairs so craftily as the Socinians who remained were most in- 
to elude the vigilance of the other professors humanly driven from Poland, with immense 
in the university. Hence, the whole matter loss, not merely of property, but also of the 
, being fully exposed in 1616, this already health and the lives of many persons. 4 
'mature and daily increasing pest was sud- 4. A part of the exiles took their course 
denly arrested and destroyed, by the zealous towards Transylvania, and nearly all these 
and dexterous severity of the Nuremberg perished by diverse calamities. 4 ^ Others 
magistrates. The foreigners who were in- were dispersed in the provinces adjacent .to 
fected with the heresy saved themselves by Poland, Silesia, Brandenburg, and Prussia, I 
Eight; the infected citizens of Nuremberg where their posterity still remain scattered i 
.allowed themselves to be reclaimed, and here and there. A considerable number of . 

. i , , mi — co+.t.lPrt trvr a 


returned to correct principles. 1 * * tne more respeutauic »uiukb - 

3. Neither could the Socinian sect long time at Creutzberg in Silesia, under the 
hold that high ground which they appeared protection of the duke of Brieg. Others 
to occupy in Poland.* The chief pillar went to more distant countries— Holland, 
which supported it was removed in the year England, Holstein, and Denmark to see l 
1638, by a decree of the Polish diet. For they could obtain a comfortable settlement 
in this year some students of the school at for themselves and their brethren, lj e 
Racow wantonly threw stones at a wooden most active and zealous m such embassies 
statue of our Saviour extended on the cross, was Stanislaus Lubieniezky, a ver y earne 
and demolished it. For this offence the Polish knight, who rendered himself accept- 
papists took such severe revenge, that they able to great men by his eloquence, , po ite- 
procured the fatal law to be enacted at ness, and sagacity. In the years lbbl and 
Warsaw, which commanded the school at 1662 he was very near, ootaming a secure 
Racow to be broken up, the instructors to residence for the Socinians at Altona from 
he banished in disgrace, the printing esta- Frederick HI. king of Denmark; an m 
blishment to be destroyed, and the Socinian 1662, at Fredenekstadt from Chmtiern Al- 
church to be shut up. All this was exe- bert, duke of Holstein ; and at Mannheim 
cuted forthwith and without abatement, in from Charles Lewis, the elector Palatine, 
spite of all the efforts which the powerful But all his efforts and expectations were irus- 
patrons of the sect could put forth. 4 This trated by the remonstrances and entreaties 
first calamity was the harbinger of that dire of theologians ; m Denmark by John bna- 
te’mpest which twenty years after entirely ning, bishop of Seeland, m ”7 

prostrated the glory and prosperity of the John Reinboth, the general 
sect. For in a diet at Warsaw in 1658, all in the Palatinate by John Lewis ^bncins 

the Socinians dispersed throughout Poland [doctor and profesor of theology at HeideU 

were commanded to quit the country ; and berg]./ . The others who undertook such 
it sir as made a capital offence either to pro- negotiations had much less meows than be, 
fess their doctrines or to harbour others who nor could any nation ot Hurope oe p 
orofessed them. Three years were allowed suaded to allow the opponents of Christs 
i,ne proscribed, in which to dispose of their divinity freely to practise their worship 
r amonsr them. ... 

— — 7 ; 7 v . 5. Those therefore who remain of this 
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the more respectable families settled for i 
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1 A very, full and learned history of this whole busi- 

ness, denvtd chiefly from unpublished documents and — — " 

papers, was drawn up by a late divine of ur Vf.® r ^ 4 Lubieniecius, Historia Reform . Polonica , lib. iii. 
of Altorf, Gustavus George Zeltner, entitled Historm xvii . xviii. p. 279, &c. ; Equitis Poloni Vmdicia 

Crypto-Socmlsmi Altorfina quondam Academics J' Unitarior . in Polonia Religions Libert ate, in Sand’s 

Arcana, which was published by Gebauer, L eips ic, . W, nd many others. 

1729, 2 vols. 4 to. [Sohner kept up a ^nsk comspond- ^ there £ ere 380 of these refugees, others 

ence with the Polish Socinians, who^ sent a number ot the borders of Hungary they were as- 

Polish youth to Altorf with their Private tutors to a d say^ plundered) s0 that when they arrived at 
in spreading Socinian principles. It wm ciausenburg in Transylvania they were almost naked, j 
only to diffuse these principles m and around Alton, ® attacked them and carried them nearly all 

butto communicate them also to other German univer- Mett . in die Rel. Streit. aus d. Ev. 

bities. See Schroeckh’s Knchengesch. sett der Rejor voL iv . p . 275— Von Emem . 


motion, vol. v. p. 625, &c .—Mur. _ . . 

* On the flourishing state of the Socinian cause, and 
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Luth. Kirche , vol. iv. p. 275.— Von Emem. 
e Lubieniecius, Historia Reform. Polon. cap. xvm. p. 


i. p 7572 , in his liie of Ruarus, a very learned man of ^ica TTs' fiSS. H^onam 

Holstein, who it appears had embraced kocinianism. ’ Cimbricce, par. ii. p. 105; and Cimbna Lite- 

*Epntola de mssowatnVita, Heideggers Life qf Fabric 
Antitrinitarni, p. 233 ; Zeltner’s Historia Crypto- Son- to the works of the latter, p. 38. 

ntsmi Jltorfini , vol. i. p. 299. 1 
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unhappy people live concealed in various both the learned and the unlearned, without 
countries of Europe, especially in Broaden- restraint, explain variously those doctrines 
burg, Prussia, England, and Holland, and which distinguish them from other sects ; - 
hold here and there clandestine meetings yet they all agree in denying the divine 
for worship ; in England, however, it is said Trinity and the divinity ami atonement of 
they have public religious meetings with our Saviour. 2 # i 

the connivance of the magistrates. 1 Some 6. Kindred with the Socmians are the 
have united themselves with the Arminians, Arians, some of whom obtained celebrity in 
and others with those Mennonites who are this century as authors, such as Christopher 
called Galenists ; for neither of these sects Sand, father and son, and John Biddle; 8 
requires its members very explicitly to and likewise some of those comprehended 
declare their religious belief. It is also under the general appellation of Antitrini- ’ 
said that not a few of these dispersed people tarians or Unitarians. For this [latter] 
are members of the society who bear the name is applied to various sorts of persons 
name of Collegiants. Under these circum- who agree in this only, that they will not 
stances, they have not all been able to admit of any real distinction in the divine 
maintain that form of religion which their nature. The name of Arians is likewise 

fathers transmitted to them. Accordingly, given to all those in general who represent 

our Saviour to be inferior to God the 

I 1 The Socmians residing in Brandenburg were ac- Father. And as this may be done in various 

customed a few years ago to meet at stated times at •. • . ,v n : • , 

Konigswald, a village near Frankfort-on-the~Oder. See ^&ySj it IS manifest that this WOTu, a$ HOW 
Jourdain (for he is the author of the paper), Recueii de used, must have various significations ; and 
Litt'eratme , de Philosophic, et d* Histotre, p. 44, Am- .1 . ii + r * nnwoyl Wl A-ritma fb* 

sterd. 1731, 8vo. They also published at Berlin in 1716 tnat au tnos ? wno arc n . ow CaU ^ Arians ( }° 
a German Confession of their Faith, which, with a not agree With the ancient Arians, nor do 

SSKSrtlS the ? a11 hold one and the same senti ™ nt - 

found some protection under the kindness of the elec- ^ — — - 

toral stadtholder, Bogislaus prince von Radzivil, who 2 This is evident from many pi oofs, and among others 
retained some Socimans at his court ; and perhaps they from the example of Samuel Crell, the most learned 
would also have obtained religious freedom under the man among the Socimans a few years since, who, 
electoral prince, Frederick William, had not the states although he sustained the oiiice of a teacher among 
of the duchy insisted on their expulsion. See Bock's them, yet deviated m many respects from the doctrines 
Historia Socmianismi Prussici, p. 55, &c. and Hart- of Socinus and of the Racovian catechism j nor did he 
knoch's Preussische Kirchenhistorie , p. 646, &c. By the wish to be called a Socinian, but an Artemomte. See 
indulgence of the above-named electoral prince, they Journal Littermre , tome xvii. part i. p. 150, and my 
obtained religious freedom in Brandenburg, particu- own remarks on this man, in my Syntagma Diss. ad 
larly in New Mark, under the hope that this little com- Sanctions Disciphnas PertmmUnm, p. 352 ; Unschul- 
pany would gradually unite itself with the Protestant dige Nachnchten , 1750, p. 042 ; Nouveau Dictionmire 
churches. They likewise had churches and schools at Hist. Cnt. tome ii. part ii. p. 88, &c. 

Landsberg down to the end of the seventeenth century. 3 of both the Sands, Arnold [Rii chen-und Ketzer- 
After that they were expelled, the protection of the hidon'e,\ ol. ii. book xiii. chap. xnt. sec. xvv. p. 1 76, 
Schwerin family, which they had hitherto enjoyed, now & C .J and others give account. Respecting Biddle, see 
ceasing. In Holland, the book of John Volkel, a Soci- Nouveau Dietionnaire Hist. C> it. tome i. part n. p. 2HH, 
man, De Vera Rehgione, 1642, was burned; and the &c. [Christopher Sandius the older was of Creuuberg 
states of Holland, in 1G53, forbade the publication of in Prussia, studied law, and filled various offices at 
Unitarian books and all religious meetings of Socimans. Konigsberg, but was deprived in 1 668 because he would 
Yet Andrew Wissowatius procured the famous Bildio- not renounce A nanism. After this he lived in retire- 
theca Fratrum Polonorum to be printed at Amsterdam, merit, and wrote only some vindications and apologies 
though the place is not mentioned on the title-page ; Yet he aided his son in the composition of his works • 
and the Socimans have been allowed to reside there, and outliving him, published some of them after his 
but without the public exercise of their religion. Many d«ath. The son called himself Christopher Christo- 
of them likewise are concealed among the Mennonites pheri Sandius ; and wrote, besides his Mhhoth. Antitn* 
and the other sects .-Schl. [The Socinians in England nitanorum, his Nucleus Histones Ecdvsiast. on the four 
have never made any figure as a community, but have first centuries ; In which he attempts to prove that the 
rather been dispersed among that great variety of sects early fathers before the council of Nice held Arian 
which have arisen in ^ country -where liberty displays sentiments, and that Athanasius was the first who 
1 ^ ost S lon 1 0 . us f r uit s, and at the same time exhibits broached the common belief among Christians respect- 
its most striking inconveniences. Besides, few eccle- ing the Trinity He also wrote Jnterpretatumes Pa- 
siastics or wnters of any note have adopted the theolo- radoxee quatuor Rmngeliorum , de Origins Aninur, 
now . under consideration, in all its Problema Paradoxmn de Spiritu Sancto, and (under the 
branches. 1 he Sociman doctrine relatme to the desitm v. m 


mL o • • — T jrruumnu jraraaoxum ae apmm aancio, iximor tm 1 \ 

branches. 1 he Sociman doctrine relating to the design name of Herm. Cingallus) Scriptura Trinitatis Rene* \ ' 
i he /!? th * of C hrist had iadeed m any tutrix. The son died in 1680 (aged 40), and the father ! | 
abettors in England during the seventeenth century, in \686.-Schl. [See also concerning the younger Sai d! 
and it may be presumed without temerity that its votft- /w a ^ rJL " . na * i! 


and it may be presumed without temerity that its voial I 

nes are rather increased than aim inished in the present ; in 1612, educated at Oxford, and became master of a ! 
dienes who have abandoned the Athanasian free school in Gloucester in 1641. Here he soon became ' 
, bp^ eono^ the trinity of persons in the suspected of heresy, and from the year 1644 till his death 
Godhead, have more generally gone into the Arian and in 1665, he passed a large part of his time In ^ various 
Semi-anan notions of that inexplicable subject than into prisons and in exile. Whenever he was at liberty 
tho* of tiw Socinians. who den, that Jesus Christ wrote and preached In iSfltoJWldS 

®^i st ® d before his appearance m the human nature, caused him to be frequently apprehended and to imdorco 
The famous John Biddle, after having maintained both a criminal prosecution. In the year 1651 ho published 
in public and private during the reign of Charles I. and two Catechisms, in which, Mr. Neal savs he main 
the protectorship of Cromwell, the Unitarian system, tained, 1. « That God is confined to a certain nLe 2 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY OP SOME MINOR SECTS. 

1. It will be proper here to give some 
account of certain sects which could not be 
conveniently noticed in the history of the 
larger communities, but which, for various 
reasons, should not be passed over in total 
silence. While the Arminian disputes in 
Holland were most warm, in the year 1619 
arose that class of people who hold sacred 
conventions twice a-year at Rheinsberg in 
Holland, not far from Leyden, and who are 
well known by the name of Collegiants. 
The institution originated from three bro- 
thers, by the name of Koddeus or Van der 
Kodde — namely, John James, Hadrian, 
and Gisbert — obscure men in rural life, but 
according to report pious, well acquainted 
with their Bibles, and opposed to religious 
controversies. They were joined by one 
Anthony Pornelius, who was also an illite- 
rate and obscure man. The descendants ] 
and followers of these men acquired the 
name of Collegiants, from the circumstance 
that they called their assemblies Colleges. 
All persons may be admitted into the society 
who merely account the Bible a divine 
book, and endeavour to live according to 
its precepts, whatever may be their opinions 
respecting God and the Christian religion. 
The brethren, who are considerably nume- 
rous in most of the cities and villages of 
Holland, Friesland, and West Friesland, 
assemble twice a-week, namely, on Sundays 
and Wednesdays,- and after singing a hymn 
and offering a prayer, they take up some 
passage of the New Testament which they 
illustrate and explain. With the exception 
of females, whom they do not allow to speak 
in public, all persons of whatever rank or 
order are at liberty to bring forward their 
thoughts and offer them to the consideration 
of the brethren ; and all are at liberty to 
oppose, modestly and soberly, whatever the 
brethren advance. They have printed lists 
of the texts of Scripture which are to be 
discussed at their several meetings, so that 
each person may examine the passages at 


but only a divine lordship. 7. That he was not a priest 
while upon earth. 8. That there is no deity in the 
Holy Ghost." According to Dr. Toulmin, these are 
not formal propositions but only questions in his cate- 
chisms, to which he subjoins texts of Scripture by way 
of answer. Thus, the first proposition in this question: 
“ Is not God, according to the current of the Scripture, 
in a certain place, namely, in heaven ?" The answer 
consists of twenty-nine passages of Scripture, which 
represent God as “looking from heaven,” as “our 
father who art in heaven,” &c. See Neal’s Hist, qf the 
Puritans , vol. iv. p, 157, &c. ed. Boston, 1817 ; Toul- 
min’s Review of the Life , Character , and Writings of 
Mr. John Biddle ; Brook’s Lives of the Puritans , vol. 
iii. p. 411, &c.; Rees* Cyclopedia , art. Biddle.— Mur. 


home and come prepared to speak. Twice 
a-year the brethren assemble at Rheinsberg, 
where they have spacious buildings destined 
for the education of orphan children and for 
the reception of strangers, and there spend 
four days together in listening to exhorta- 
tions to holiness and love and in celebrating 
the Lord’s Supper. Here also those who 
wish it are baptized, but it is in the ancient 
manner, immersing the whole body in water. 
The brethren of Friesland at the present 
day assemble once a-year at Leeuwarden 
and there observe the Holy Supper, because 
Rheinsberg is too distant for them con- 
veniently to go thither. In short, by the 
Collegiants we are to understand a very 
large society of persons of every sect and 
rank, who assume the name of Christians, 
but entertain different views of Christ ; and 
which is kept together neither by rulers and 
teachers, nor by ecclesiastical laws, nor by 
a formula of faith, nor, lastly, by any set of 
rites, but solely by the desire of improve- 
ment in Scriptural knowledge and piety. 1 

2. In such an association, which allows 
all its members to think as they please, and 
which has noformulaof faith, dissensions and 
controversies cannot easily arise. Yet in the 
year 1 672, there was no little dispute between 
John and Paul Breitenburg, merchants of 
Rotterdam, and Abraham Lemmermann and 
Francis Cuiper, merchants of ’Amsterdam. 
John Breitenburg (or Bredenburg as he is 
generally called), had established a peculiar 
sort of college in which he expounded the 
religion of reason and nature. This was disap- 
proved of by Lemmermann and Cuiper, who 
wished to have reason excluded from any 
combination with religion. The dispute grew 
warmer as Bredenburg diverged towards 
the opinions of Spinoza and defended them, 
and yet wished to be regarded as a Chris- 
tian. 2 Some other minor contests arose at 

i See the Dissertation sur les Usages de ceux qu'on 
appelle en Hollande Collegiens et Rhmobourgeois, , which 
is in the splendid work. Ceremonies Religieuses de tous 
les Peuples du Monde , tome iv. p. 323, &c. Also a book 
published by the Collegiants themselves, entitled, De 
Oorspronck, Natuur , Handelwize en Oogmerk der zo 
genaamde KynburgscheVergadering, Amsterd. 1736, 4to. 

8 John Bredenburg and Francis Cuiper are well 
known to have been among the followers and the adver- 
saries of Spinoza, but what sort of men they were has 
been unknown generally. Bredenburg, a Collegiant 
and a merchant of Rotterdam, openly taught the doc- 
trine of Spinoza, and demonstrated its accordance with 
reason mathematically. At the same time, he not only 
professed to be a Christian, but actually explained, re- 
commended, and defended Christianity in the meetings 
of the Collegiants, and declared it to be of divine origin. 
This man of a singular genius reconciled these two 
contradictory things, by maintaining that reason was 
opposed to religion, but yet that we ought to believe in 
the religion contained in the New Testament Scriptures 
against the most evident and the most conclusive ma- 
thematical demonstrations. He must therefore have 
believed in a twofold truth, theological and mathema- 
tical; and have held that to be false in theology which 
is true in philosophy. The best account of Bredenburg 
JU Ici 
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the same time. The result of the whole charge his life and doctrine with many 
was, that the Collegiants in 1 6S6 were split blemishes. 2 

into two opposing sects, and held their 4. Nearly at the same time, Antoinette 
conventions in separate edifices at Rheins- Bourignon de la Porte, a lady of Flanders, 
berg. But on the death of the authors of boasted that she was inspired of God and 
these discords, near the beginning of the instructed supernaturally to restore the 
next century, the schism began to heal, and Christian religion, which had become ex- 
the Collegiants returned to their former tinct and lost among the disputes and 
union and harmony. 1 contentions of the different sects. This 

3. John Labadie, a Frenchman, eloquent woman, who possessed a voluble tongue, 
and of no contemptible genius, was first a feelings uncommonly ardent, and an ima- 
Jesuit; being dismissed from their society gination of inexhaustible fecundity, filled 
he joined the Reformed, and sustained the the provinces of Holland and also Jutland 
office of a preacher with reputation in (where she spent some years) with the fame 
France, Switzerland, and Holland. He at of her flights of fancy; and she persuaded 
length set up a new sect, which had its seat some among the learned, as well as the 
first at Middleburg in Zealand, then at ignorant and unlearned, to believe her de- 
Amsterdam, and afterwards in 1670 at durations. After various sufferings and 
Hervorden, a town in Westphalia, under conflicts she died at Franeker in Friesland 
the patronage of Elizabeth princess Pala- in the year 1680. It would require a pro- 
tine, the abbess of Hervorden ; and being phet and diviner to make out from her 
driven from that place it removed to Altona numerous writings a compact and consistent 
in 1672, and on the death of its founder in system of theology. For that diyine light 
1674 retired to the castle of Wiewert in which guides persons of this character never 
West Friesland; but it has long since become proceeds in a regular and methodical way; 
extinct. This sect was joined not only by and it spreads a thick darkness before the 
several men of considerable learning, but minds of those who investigate truth not by , 
also by that Minerva of the seventeenth feeling but by the understanding. Yet a 1 
century, the very learned lady of Utrecht, reflecting person who is versed in church 
Anna Maria Schurmann. This little com- history may easily discover that this woman, 
munity did not wish to be thought to differ who had not full command of her reason, 
from the Reformed in regard to religious derived a large part of her oracles from the 
opinions and doctrines, so much as .in man- writings of the Mystic doctors ; and what 
ners and rules of discipline. For its law- she derived from these sources the extrava- 
gi ver proposed a rigorous and austere model gance of her fancy made worse than they 
of sanctity for his followers, and conceived were before. Neglecting all the details of 
that not only the invisible church, but also her system, the substance of it is, that reli- 
the visible, ought to be a community of gion consists in an internal emotion or sensa- 
sanctified persons earnestly striving after tion of the soul, and not in either knowledge 
perfection in holiness. Several of his tracts or practice. 3 Among her patrons, the most 

are extant, which show him to have pos- — — 

sessed a lively and ardent mind though not * s ^, M rt ? ler ’j c £ mh / ia % terata > tom. ffi. p. 35, &c. ; 
well disciplined and polished; and as per- cap. v. p. 121, &c.; add Arnold’s Kirchen-und Keizer . 
sons of such a character are easily betrayed °L i. part ii. book xvii. chap. xxi. p. use; 

Weismann’s Historia Eccles . Scecul. xvii. p. 927, and 

by their natural temperament into errors others. Concerning the two celebrated companions 
and faults, I am not sure whether those and colleagues of Labadie, Peter du Lignon and Peter 
witnp«?sp<? nrp tn whnllv wLr. Yvon > see Mailer's Cimbria Literata, tom. ii. p. 472, 

witnesses are to be wnoiiy disregarded who 1020 . [Labadie exhibited through life the character oi 

' an indiscreet reformer. To lash the vices of the people 

is given by the learned Jew, Isaac Orobio, in his Certa- and to purge the churches of their offences against 
men Philosophicum propugnatce veritatis Dmnce et purity, was his great business. But it was his misfor- 
Naturalis adversus Jo. Bredenburgii Principia , ex tune always to get into difficulty. The irreligious 


men Philosophicum propugnatce veritatis Divmce et purity, was his great business. But it was his misfor- 
Naturalis adversus Jo. Bredenburgii Principia , ex tune always to get into difficulty. The irreligious 
quibus quod Religio Rationi repugnat , demonstrare abhorred him, and the pious were dissatisfied with him. 
nititur. This book, which contains Bredenburg's de. Hence he removed from place to place, was at length 
raonstrations of "the doctrines of Spinoza, was first excommunicated by the French churches in Holland, 
published, Amsterdam, 1703, 8vo, and. then, Brussels, and set up a church of his own. But this church I 
1731, 12mo. Bredenburg’s adversary, Francis Cuiper, rendered itself so odious, that it was persecuted and 1 
rendered his name famous by his Arcana Atheismi driven from place to place, so long as Labadie was at 
Detecta, written in opposition to Bredenburg. Cuiper the head of it. The charges against him were very 
was a bookseller of Amsterdam, and published among numerous and weighty, and respected both his ortho- 
other things the Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum seu doxy and his morals ; but it is questionable whether, if 
Unitariorum . Those acquainted with literary history fairly tried, he would be found to be anything more 
know that Cuiper, on account of that very book above than a rash, indiscreet, enthusiastical man. — Mur. 
mentioned, which he wrote against Bredenburg, became 8 See Holler, who treats expressly and fully respecting 

suspected of Spinozism, notwithstanding he was a Col- her, in his Cimbna Literata , tom. ii. p. 85, &c.; and in 
legiant, and a strenuous defender of Christianity and erf his Introduct. in Histor. Chersones. Cimbncce, par. ii. 
'the harmony of reason with religion. p. 151, &c. ; Bayle, Dictionnaire Hist, et Crit. tome i 

1 Besides those already named, see Rues, Nadirichten p- 639; Arnold, Kirchen-und Ketzerhistorie, voL ii. p, 
vom Zustande der Menmniten , p. 267, &o„ 153. &c. and others. 
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distinguished were Christian Bartholomew 
de Cordt, a priest of the Oratory at Mech- 
lin, a Jansenist, who died on the island of 
Nordstrand in Jutland, 1 * and Peter Poiret, 
a man of penetrating genius and well versed 
in the Cartesian philosophy, who has clearly 
evinced by his own example that knowledge 
and ignorance, reason and superstition, are 
not so mutually repulsive that they cannot 
reside in the same breast, and by their 
united energies engender monstrous pro- 
ductions 3 * * * 7 

5. Of the same or at least similar views, 
the same plans, and the same general 
character, was Jane Leade, who near the 
end of the century blinded not only many 
of the common people in England, but also 
some of the better informed, by her visions, 
her prophecies, her promises, and her doc- 
trines, and thus gave rise to the Philadel- 
phian Society. For she believed in general 
that all contentions among Christians would 
wholly cease, and that the church of Christ 
would become the only, the perfectly united, 
and the most beautiful church here on 
earth, provided ail would commit their 
souls to the internal teacher, to be moulded, 
enlightened, and governed by him, neglect- 
ing all other doctrines, precepts, and opi- 
nions. And she did not hesitate to give 
assurance, in the name of G-od, that such 

1 See concerning him, Moller’s Cimbrta Literata, 

tom. ii. p. 149. 

3 Poiret systematized and explained the wild and in- 

coherent rhapsodies of Bourignon, in a great work 

which he entitled, U (Economic Divine, ou Systeme 

JJnivertel, first published in French, Amsterd. 1686, 

7 vols. 8vo, and afterwards published in Latin. Respect- 
ing this celebrated Mystic philosopher, whose various 
writings procured him notoriety, see the Bibliotheca 
Bremen s. TheoL Philol. tom, iii. par. i. 8- 7 
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sl church as she had conceived would be 
established before the end of the world. 
And the honest woman might with more 
confidence give this assurance, as she fully 
believed that her Philadelphian Society was 
that very church of Christ in which alone 
the Holy Spirit resided and reigned. Her 
other discoveries, among which was the 
noted restoration of all things, need not be 
related. Leade was less fortunate than 
Bourignon in this respect, that she had not 
so eloquent and sagacious a counsellor as 
Poiret to plead her cause. For her princi- 
pal associates, John Pordage, a physician, 
and Thomas Bromley, were more distin- 
guished for piety and a contemplative turn 
of mind than for their power of reasoning 
or their eloquence. Pordage in particular 
even surpassed our Boehme (whom he 
greatly admired) in obscurity, and instead 
of enlightening his readers, shocks them with 
his uncouth phraseology. 3 

3 See Jaeger, Historic, Sacra et Civdu SwcaL xvii. 
dccenn. x. p. 90, &c. ; Poiret, Bibliotheca Mystrcor . p. 
161, 174, 283, 286, and others. [Jane Leade, who died 
1704, in the 81st year of her age, spent nearly her 
whole life in reading and recommending the works of 
Boehme, and in writing her own revelations and 
new results of divine truths. She was rich, and printed 
the whole at her own cost. Hence great numbers of 
her writings came before the public. The Philadel- 
phian Society was established by her in 1697 ; the cause 
and reasons for its institution she published in 1698: 
Her writings fill eight volumes.— Pordage was first a 
preacher, but being deposed for his fanaticism, he after- 
wards became a physician. He was the most zealous 
promoter of the Boehmist doctrines and of the Phila- 
delphian Society in England. His principal work was 
his Divine and Tiue Metaphysics, in 3 vols. 8vo. He 
also wrote a Theologia Mystica , and died in 1698. — 
Bromley was his pupil and adherent, and wrote much 
on the Bible. In Holland, one Lot Fisher, a physician, 
was a promoter of the Philadelphian Society, and he 
caused all the above works to be splendidly publisher 
ia Dutch. — SchL 
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1. The ecclesiastical history of the [eigh- 
teenth] century now passing affords matter 
for a volume, rather than lor a few pages ; 
and it may expect, among those who come 
after us, an ingenuous and faithful historian 
of its own. But that the present summary 
may not be defective, and that myself and 
perhaps others may have a thread to guide 
our lectures, I will just run over the prin- 
cipal subjects, and in a few words state the 
occurrences most worthy of notice in our 
own age. That the size of the book may 
not be unnecessarily swelled, authorities 
will be omitted. For what man of learn- 
ing is so ignorant of the state of literature 
as not to know, that there are innumerable 
works from which our dry and insipid nar- 
rative might be filled up and made inte- 
resting? 

2. The Christian name has been propa- 
gated with equal zeal by papists and 
Protestants, in Asia, America, and Africa. 
I say the Christian name, not the Christian 
religion. For it is demonstrable that very 
many of those whom the Romish mission- 
aries persuade to forsake idolatry show 
themselves to be Christians only in name 
and in certain ceremonies and outward 
forms, not in reality and in spirit; nor do 
they renounce superstition, but only ex- 
change one species of it for another. Among 
the papists the Jesuits, and among the 
Jesuits the French, especially, are repre- 
sented as explaining genuine Christianity 
with distinguished success to barbarous 
nations who knew not God. And the fact 
is not to be denied, provided it is allow- 
able to call those persons Christians who 
have some knowledge of Christ, however 
imperfect it may be. At least it is true 
that the French gathered large congrega- 
tions of such Christians in the East Indies, 
especially in the kingdoms of the Carnatic, 
of Majura and Marawar on the coast of Ma- 
labar, and in China, Tonquin, and elsewhere, 


and also in some provinces of America, since 
the time that Anthony Yeri assumed the 
office of superintendent of the sacred mis- 
sions, and by great efforts procured both 
men and money adequate for so great an 
undertaking. But these missionaries were 
I so far from effacing the former stain upon 
| the character of the Jesuit preachers, that 
they rather deepened it. For they are 
represented as pursuing their own honour 
and emolument rather than the interests of 
Christ, and as ingeniously corrupting very 
much the holy religion of our Saviour, in 
order to obtain the more proselytes. 

3. The famous question, whether the Je- 
suits residing in China advocated the cause 
of Christ well or ill among that discerning 
people, who are so exceedingly attached 
to their ancient rites, was decided in the 
year 1704, by Clement XL in a manner 
adverse to the Jesuits. For he declared 
it criminal for the new Christians to prac- 
tise the rites of their ancestors, and espe- 
cially those rites by which the Chinese 
honour their deceased ancestors and Confu- 
cius. But this severe edict was considera- 
bly mitigated in the year 1715, doubtless 
for the sake of appeasing the angry Jesuits. 
For the pontiff decreed that it is allowable 
for the teachers of the Chinese to designate 
the divine nature by the word Tien, pro- 
vided they add the word Tchu to remove 
the ambiguity of the word Tien, and to 
make it appear that the Christian teachers 
adored the Lord of heaven (for this is the 
meaning of the phrase Tien-Tchu), and not 
heaven itself. He also allowed those rites 
to be practised which gave so much offence 
to the adversaries of the Jesuits, provided 
all superstition and appearance of religion 
were avoided, and that these rites were 
regarded as mere testimonies of respect for 
their ancestors or as marks of civil honour. 
The Chinese Christians, therefore, according 
to this decree of Clement, may keep in their 
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houses tablets, on which are written in 
golden letters the names of their ancestors 
and of Confucius ; they may lawfully honour 
them with lighted candles, with incense, 
and with tables set out with viands, fruits, 
and spices ; nay, may address these tablets 
and the graves of their ancestors as suppli- 
cants, prostrating themselves to the ground. 
The first or more severe edict was carried 
to China by Charles Thomas Tournon in 
the year 1705, and the second or milder 
one by Charles Ambrose Mezzabarba, in 
the year 1721. But neither of them satis- 
fied the emperor and the Jesuits. Tournon, 
executing the commands of his master with 
less prudence than the case required, was, 
by order of the emperor, thrown into pri- 
son, where he died in the year 1710. Mez- 
zabarba, though much more cautious and 
prudent, returned without effecting his ob- 
ject ; for the emperor could by no means 
be persuaded to allow any innovations to 
be made in the ancient customs and insti- 
tutions of the country. At present, the 
state of Christianity in China being ex- 
tremely precarious and dubious, this con- 
troversy is entirely suspended. And many 
considerations induce us to suppose that 
the pontiff and the accusers of the Jesuits 
throw no obstacles in the way of the Jesuits’ 
adhering to their own regulations, rather 
than to those sent them from Rome. For 
many evils must be patiently borne in order 
to avoid that far greater evil, the overthrow 
of the Romish religion in China. 1 

^ 4. The English and the Dutch, but espe- 
cially the former, made much greater efforts 
than before to spread the knowledge of 
Christianity among the nations of Asia and 
America. Among the efforts of this kind 
by Lutherans, the noblest and most success- 
ful is, the institution of Frederick IV. king 
of Denmark, who in the year 1706 sent out 
missionaries to preach Christian truth to 
the Indians on the coast of Malabar. This 
mission, the purest and best of all, not only 
still flourishes, being supported by the very 
best regulations, but through the munifi- 
cence of that excellent king, Christian VI. 
it is daily becoming more and more bril- 
liant. The men who labour in it, I admit, 

i All these events axe stated far more fully in Mo- 
sheim’s most recent Ecclesiastical Bistory of China (in 
German), Rostock, 1748, 8vo. In opposition to this, 
was published at Augsburg in 1758, 8vo, and at Inn- 
spruck. The most recent Events in China , tenth a solid 
Confutation of many unjust and erroneous statements 
of Moshem, in his most recent Eccl. Hist, of China, 
written from Pekin, by R. P. Floriano Bahr, then 
rector of the Jesuits’ college in China. But this refu- 
tation only makes the correctness of Mosheim’s book 
appear the more manifest.— Schl. [Mosheim’s book 
on China was translated into English, as stated in note 
i d. 718.— R. 


make fewer Christians than the papal mis- 
sionaries, but they make far better ones — 
real disciples and not mere mock disciples 
of Jesus Christ. The Russians have be- 
stowed labour, not in vain, for the conver- 
sion of some of the nations bordering on 
Siberia. 

5. While the glory of Jesus Christ has 
been increasing in the remotest parts of our 
world, through the labours, the perils, and 
the anxious solicitude of these missionaries, 
great numbers in Europe have made it their 
business to obscure this glory and to tread 
it in the dust. There is no country of 
Europe, and almost no sect of Christians in 
our age, which does not nourish in its bosom, 
persons who endeavour either to blot out 
all religion and all fear of God, or at least 
to sink the dignity and lessen the influence 
of Christianity. Nowhere does this pest to 
the human race more abound, nowhere does 
it more boldly come forth to the light of 
day, than in the free states of Holland and 
England. Nor is it rare to meet, especially 
in England, with books which impudently 
deride and set at nought, not only the whole 
religion of Christ, but also the honour, 
worship, and majesty of the Divine Being, 
and all virtue and morality. Infamous fox 
the publication of such books are, John 
Toland, Anthony Collins, Matthew Tindal, 
Thomas Woolston (a portentous genius, 
who with most stupid effrontery attempted 
to undermine the credibility of our Saviour’s 
miracles), Thomas Morgan, John Chubb, 
John Mandeville, and several others. And 
no country of Europe, particularly those 
which have abandoned the Romish com- 
munion, will be long free from writers of 
this character, if the booksellers continue 
to abuse the power they now have of 
rescuing from oblivion, by means of print- 
ing, every wretched and senseless produce 
tion. 

6. The sect of Atheists, that is, of persons 
who deny the existence of an infinitely wise 
and powerful Being, who created and up- 
holds the visible universe according to his 
pleasure, is now almost extinct. For those 
actuated by this frenzy at the present day, 
omitting all disputation, agree to the doc- 
trines of Spinoza, and consider this whole 
material world as an automaton, which, by 
means of some internal energy, originates 
and produces various movements, ail of 
which are the result of necessity. The 
tribe of Deists, or of persons who assail the 
truth of all revealed religions, and especially 
of the Christian religion, disagree very 
much and are divided into various sects. 
The best of them — though these are bad 
enough — are those who endeavour to merge 
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Christianity in natural religion, maintaining 
that Christ only republished the lost and 
obliterated precepts of nature or correct 
reason. Of this class are Tindal, Chubb, 
Mandeville, Morgan, and many others 
among the English, if indeed they really 
believed what their words express. 1 ( To 
the same class belongs Muralt, or whoever 
may be the unfortunately eloquent and in- 
genious author of the recent French work, 
entitled, What is Essential in Religion . 2 
For according to his opinion, the whole 
system of religion is comprised in these 
three propositions — There is a God; He 
watches over human affairs; the soul is 
immortal. And to inculcate these three 
truths by his precepts and example was the 
object of Christ's mission. 

7. The Romish church in this century 
has been governed by Clement XI. [a.d. 
1700-21], Innocent XIII. [1721-24], Be- 
nedict XIII. [1724-30], Clement XII. 
[1730-40], Benedict XIV. [1740-58]. All 
these may be pronounced holy, wise, and 
learned men, if compared with the pontiffs 
of former times. The most distinguished 
of them for learning and erudition are Cle- 
ment XI. and the present pontiff, Benedict 
XIV. whose former name was Prosper 
Lambertim. The most distinguished for 
piety, or rather for a show of it, was Bene- 
dict XIII. This last-named pontiff made 
a laudable attempt, by means of a council 
which he held in the Lateran palace in 
1725, the acts and decrees of which have 
been published, to correct the greater evils in 
the church and to reform the very corrupt 
morals of the clergy of every rank; but 
the event did not answer his expectations. 
Nor will Benedict XIV. be more success- 
ful, who is now attempting the same thing, 
though by different means. Moreover, the 
modern pontiffs differ exceedingly from 
their predecessors, in the extent of their 
prerogatives and in their power and in- 
'fluenee. For the sovereign princes and 
states, though they treat the pontiffs per- 
sonally with high respect and honour, yet 
are continually depressing and humbling 
the court of Borne, which they wisely dis- 
criminate from the pontiff. This appears, 
among other things, from the contests of 
the pontiffs in the present age with the 
kings of France, Portugal, Sardinia, and 

Naples, in which the pontiffs have uniformly 
been obliged to succumb. 

8. A reconciliation of the Protestants 
with the papists, if we except some feeble 
efforts of certain individuals, has not been 
seriously and earnestly attempted, nor in- 
deed was it hardly possible. For those 
who formerly attempted this thing endea- 
voured principally to gain over the Pro- 
testants, by explaining away and lowering 
down the [most offensive] Romish doctrines ; 
but Clement XI. deprived the pacificators 
of this their principal resource, by publish- 
ing that very noted decree called the Bull 
Unigenitus. For this Bull has shown most 
clearly, that on most of the points which 
obliged our ancestors to separate from the 
Romish communion, the present doctrine 
of the papists is precisely the same as it 
formerly appeared to be. This disclosure 
being made, it became manifest that those 
who had formerly offered us peace ou very 
conciliatory terms, had only laid a*trap for 
us by their pretended expositions of the 
Romish faith, and that no confidence what- 
ever could be reposed on the promises of 
such men. 

9. The intestine discords which greatly 
disquieted the Romish community in the 
preceding century were so far from being 
composed and settled in this, that they 
have rather acquired new strength and 
raged with increased animosity. The Je- 
suits still contend with the Dominicans and 
others, though with a little more decorum 
aud more covertly. The Franciscans are , 
at variance with the Dominicans. There 
is also a dispute respecting the nature and 
lawfulness of the Chinese rites. But it 
would be endless to enumerate all the con- 
tests which disturb and disquiet every part 
of the widely-extended Romish church, 
sometimes more slightly and sometimes 
more violently. The principal controversy 
now dividing the papal empire seems to be 
that of the Jansenists, which is carried on 
with various results, particularly in France 
and the Netherlands. The Jansenists or 
Augustinians, as they choose to be called, 
are inferior to the Jesuits in numbers, 
power, and influence, but are their equals 
in fortitude, sagacity, and erudition, and 
their superiors in sanctimoniousness, and 
that superstition which dazzles the eyes of 
the multitude. In France they are op- 
pressed and persecuted, but in the Nether- 
lands they find a ready asylum. The 
greatest part of the papists in the Spanish 
Netherlands and all those in the United 
Netherlands adhere to the Jansenist doc- 
trines. The Dutch papists at this day 
have almost separated themselves from the 

i For the opinions of these Deists and their refutation, 
see Leland’s yiewqf the Principal Deistical Writers that 
have appeared in England m the iait and present cen- 
tury, 3 rols. London, 1754, 56, often reprinted since. 
The same able writer, who was an Irish Presbyterian 
minister, also wrote expressly against Tindal and Mor- 
gan. — JR. 

* Lettres sur la 'Religion essentielle a I’homme, distin- 
gnee de ce qui n'en est que Vaccessoire. — Macl . 
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Roman pontiff, though they profess the 
closest adherence to the communion of the 
Romish church ; nor are either the threat- 
enings or the entreaties of the Romish 
prelate able to reduce these rebellious Bata- 
vians to subordination. 

10. A very great support to the J ansenist 
cause, both in the preceding century and in 
this, was the New Testament of the very 
learned and pious Paschasius Quesnel, one 
of the Presbyters of the Oratory, which he 
translated into Freflch and accompanied 
with notes calculated to awaken a sense of 
religion. For the marrow of the Jansenist 
doctrines is very elegantly and ingeniously 
wrought into these notes, so as to infuse it 
the more agreeably into the mind of the 
reader. To destroy the influence of this 
[as they thought] most pernicious engine, 
the Jesuits induced Lewis XIV. king of 
France, to solicit a public condemnation of 
the book from the Roman pontiff, Clement 
XI. The pontiff complied with the wishes 
of the king or rather of the Jesuits, and 
issued in the year 1713 the celebrated Bull 
or decree which from its first word is 
called Unigenitus, and in which one hundred 
and one propositions taken from that book 
are proscribed. This edict was of some 
advantage to the cause of the Jesuits, but 
it was of immense disadvantage to the 
whole Romish church, as the wiser men in 
it themselves admit. For not to mention 
that the Protestants learned from it that 
the Romish community religiously held fast 
.her former corruptions, the subjects of the 
pontiff, who had no attachment to the Jan- 
senist doctrines, and who were solicitous 
only to advance truth and piety, were ex- 
ceedingly offended at this decree. Besides, 
the Jansenian schism was widened by it 
and rendered more bitter and violent. 

1 1 . The most violent contests were pro- 
duced by this unhappy edict, especially in 
France, Many of the prelates and a vast 
number of influential, pious, and learned 
men, both among the clergy and the laity, 
appealed from it to a future general council. 
And especially Lewis Anthony Noailles, 
the archbishop of Paris, manfully opposed 
it, regardless of the resentments both of 
the pontiff and the king. Pontiffs, kings, 
and Jesuits laboured to subdue these strenu- 
ous defenders of the Gallic liberties and of 
the religion of their fathers by all sorts of 
punishments and indignities, and in part 
they did subdue them. For many became 
exiles' and retired among their brethren in 
Holland ; others were coerced by violence 
and fear to approve the decree of the pon- 
tiff: and others, being deprived of their 
livings, their honours, and their offices, 


removed to foreign countries. At length 
the matter was carried so far that this papal 
edict was declared to be a law of the 
land. All these measures reduced the na- 
tion to some degree of tranquillity, but they 
by no means purged it of enemies to the 
pontiff. Every part of France abounds 
with Appellants as they are called, who are 
only waiting for a convenient opportunity 
for renewing the old controversy which has 
never been properly settled. 

12. Amid these calamities, the Jansenists 
had but two resources by which to defend 
themselves and their cause against so many 
powerful enemies, namely, the press and 
miracles. Accordingly, they attacked the 
pontiff and the Jesuits in numerous publi- 
cations, many of which being written with 
copiousness, elegance, and solidity, have 
produced great effect ; and as human aids 
proved insufficient, they called in the help 
of divine aid. For they persuaded the 
people that God had honoured the bones 
and ashes of certain persons, who had been 
distinguished for their zeal in the cause of 
Jansenius and who had appealed anew in 
their last moments to a future council, by 
imparting to them the power of healing the 
most inveterate diseases. ^ Among those 
who were said to have received this glory, 
the most distinguished was Francis de Paris, 
a deacon of the church of Paris, a man of 
noble birth but of a gloomy temperament 
and excessively superstitious, and one who 
had voluntarily brought on his own death 
by abstinence from food and other self- 
tortures. 1 To miracles were superadded 
divine visions. For many persons, espe- 
cially at Paris, pretended to be actuated by 
the Holy Spirit, and uttered prophecies, 
often of the most puerile character, by 
which however the multitude as is usual 
were greatly affected. But the prudence 
of the French court put an end to these 
commotions also; so that as things now 
are, the Jansenists have no other means 
of defence than their genius and their pens 

13. Of the Greek and Oriental church, 
very little can be said. # For their ignorance, 
and the severe oppression under which they 
live, prevent their attempting any revolu- 
tion or change of condition. The Russians, 
as already stated, under the guidance of 
the emperor Peter the Great, adopted better 


i These pretended miracles of the Abb6 de Paris have 
been examined and exposed by Bishop Douglas in his 
Criterion , Oxf. 1832, p. 152, &c. and Paley in his Fvi- 
dences, prop. ii. chap. ii. sect. iii. Mosheim had previ- 
ously published the result of his own examination, m a 
tract entitled, Tnqmsitio in ventatem Miraculorum Fran - 
cisci de Paris scectili nostri Thaumaturgi. It is now to 
be found in the second volume of his Dissertation es ad 
Hut. Eccles. pertimntes , 1743, p. 307, &c — R . 
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regulations for their church. Yet there 
still remain vast numbers in that immense 
empire who would be better pleased with 
the rude system of their ancestors; and 
there are some who, if they were able, 
would exterminate the Protestants and the 
followers of other religions with fire and 
sword. This is manifest, especially, from a 
work of Stephen Javorski against the here- 
tics. The Greeks are said to meet with 
more indulgence from their Mohammedan 
masters. The Nestorians and Monophy- 
sites in Asia and Africa perseveringly refuse 
communion with the P-omish see, notwith- 
standing all the promises and arguments of 
tl e papal missionaries. The pontiffs have 
several times contemplated a new mission 
to the Abyssinians, but have not yet been 
able to discover a way to elude the vigilance 
of that nation, so hostile to the Romish 
religion. Nor is there even a tolerable 
prospect that the embassy now preparing 
at Rome to the emperor of Abyssinia will 
meet with success. The Monophysites in 
Asia extend the limits of their church as. 
they have opportunity ; and not long since, 
they gained over a part of the Nestorians 
inhabiting the maritime coasts of India. 

14. The Lutheran church celebrated, in 
peace and tranquillity, the secular festival 
of its religion in 1717, and that of the 
Augsburg Confession in 1730. It received 
no small accession a few years since by 
means of that multitude which abandoned 
the territories of Saltzburg and Berchtes- 
gadden, in order to profess the pure religion 
without fear, and who emigrated, some to 
Prussia, others to Holland, and others to 
America and other countries. The Lu- 
theran church has likewise been increased 
in consequence of its extension to America 
and Asia; nor are the Lutheran congre- 

! gations small in those distant regions. In 
Germany, on the other hand, as appears 
from public documents and from numer- 
ous complaints, it has in various places 
been much oppressed by the adherents to 
the Roman pontiff, and been very unjustly 
deprived of a part of i privileges. 

15. No change could take place in the 
doctrines and regulations of the Lutheran 
church, because the ancient confessions 
and canons by which the public faith and 
discipline were ascertained remained as 
formerly. But the method of teaching and 
inculcating these doctrines was not uni- 
formly the same. At the commencement 
of the century, it seemed very generally to 
be the aim to restore every part of Chris- 
tianity to its ancient simplicity, and to ex- 
clude all philosophical terms and reason- 
ings. But in process of time many fell into 

the opinion that Christianity could by no 
means maintain its ground, unless it was 
supported by the aids of philosophy and 
was demonstrated mathematically. The 
jurists, who in the preceding century under- 
took to reform the system of ecclesiastical 
law, have prosecuted the object so vigor- 
ously in the present century, that we should 
have had a very different ecclesiastical con- 
stitution, if the sovereigns had deemed it for 
the public good to yield to their counsels 
and admonitions. Still we may discover 
here and there visible traces of the prin- 
ciples which men of great learning are wont 
to advance, not only respecting the appen- 
dages and externals of religion, but also 
respecting religion itself. Hence it is not 
strange that there should be warm disputes 
between them and the clergy on various 
points. And not only theologians, but very 
excellent men among the jurists themselves 
have fears, lest religion should at length be 
converted into a mere political engine for 
the security of civil government, if the 
opinions of some of these men should acquire 
authority. * 

1 6. The immense licentiousness of thought, 
and of spreading among the common peo- 
ple even the vilest and most senseless 
opinions, which began to prevail in the 
preceding century, has increased and be- 
come more confirmed everywhere among 
us in the present century. Hence there 
have arisen and still arise at the present 
time so many persons, some of them full of 
fanatical folly, some delirious and beside 
themselves, and some the fabricators of 
new religions, who freely divulge all their 
dreams, everywhere produce departures 
from the established rules of faith and 
practice, and excite discords and conten- 
tions. Besides those already named, tht 
following are notorious: — John Tennhart, 
John George Gichtel, John William Ueber- 
feldt, John George Rosenbach, Georgi 
Christopher Brendel, John Christopher 
Seizen, Anthony Rcemeling, and man} 
others, who either boast of being guided b) 
a divine impulse, or offer to the credulous 
multitude in different ways and with differ- 
ent success their fancied modifications and 
improvements of the church. These men 
have been opposed by our theologians in 
numerous publications, but many of them 
were unworthy of confutation. The greatest 
part have become convicted of their folly 
by the course of events, and by actual re- 
sults rather than by arguments and reason- 
ing. Tor as men of this character start up 
of a sudden, so for the most part they soon 
ruin their own cause, either by their indis- 
cretions or by their corrupt morals and 
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base conduct, or lastly by their disagree- were exceedingly captivated with it, and 
ment among themselves. eagerly applied it to the explanation and 

17* Many place in this class the Herren- confirmation of the truths of revealed reli- 
hutters, or those who first associated at Her- gion. But this gave great dissatisfaction 
renhut in Lusatia under the illustrious count to many good men who were anxious for 
Zinzendorf, and who afterwards increasing the safety of the truth taught us by Christ ; 
have spread themselves through a large and hence the old conflict between philoso- 
part of Europe, and even travelled to the phy and theology, piety and reason, was 
Indies, to Tartary, and the utmost bounds revived, and was urged on with great vehe- 
of the earth. They tell us they are de- mence for a series of years. For many 
scendants of those Bohemian and Moravian are of opinion that this metaphysical phi- 
brethren who, in the fifteenth century, were losophy imbues the minds of young men 
excited by the preaching and example of with sentiments hostile to all religion and 
John IIuss to cast off the Romish yoke, all worship, with arrogance also, contempt 
They might more correctly call themselves for divine revelation, excessive confidence 
imitators of those brethren, for it is con- in human reason, and other vices ; and that 
ceded by all that only a very small part of it does not throw light and dignity around 
this new fraternity consists of Bohemians theology, but rather darkness and igno- 
and Moravians; and it is very uncertain miny. 

also whether those of them who are Bohe- 19. In proof of the correctness of this 
mians by descent are the posterity of those opinion respecting the tendency of this 
ancient Bohemian brethren. They declare philosophy, they appeal especially to the 
farther that they do not differ from the case of Lawrence Schmidt of Schweinfurt, 
Lutherans in regard to doctrines, but only who is commonly called the Wertheim 
in their customs and regulations, in which translator from the place where he resided, 
they come near to the ancient Bohemian s. This man, who was by no means destitute 
But many question whether they here assert of abilities and was very well versed in the 
the truth, and are suspicious that these philosophy in question, projected a new 
new brethren adopt the language of the German translation of the Bible to serve as 
Lutherans while among the Lutherans, the the foundation or basis of a new body of 
more readily to obtain toleration, and that divinity, drawn up according to the strict 
in reality they are a mixture of people of rules of demonstration, which he had in 
various characters and sentiments. How- contemplation. But the project was dis- 
ever this may be, it is at least difficult to astrous to him. For scarcely had he 
understand why they are so zealous to published a specimen of the work in a 
extend their particular sect, if they differ translation of the inspired books of Moses, 
from us only in their customs and mode of when he was not only attacked in numerous 
discipline. For whoever truly follows Jesus publications, but was accused before the 
Christ will care little how the Christian supreme tribunal of the Germanic empire 
community is constituted and regulated, as a capital enemy to the Christian religion 
because he knows that religion does not and a caviller at divine truth. The chief 
consist in external rites and regulations ground of accusation was, that he had boldly 
but in faith and love. construed certain passages in the books of 

18. This progress of superstition among Moses, which designated or foretold the 
us nothing could arrest, as many supposed, coming of the Messiah, in such a manner as 
except philosophy. And hence the cultiva- to give them a different signification. He 
tion of philosophy, which was apparently was therefore thrown into prison and ordered 
neglected towards the close of the preceding to be tried for his life. But he escaped 
century, was not only revived but was pro- from prison and saved himself by fight, 
seeuted by many with great diligence. The 20. The controversies and contentions of 
general method of philosophising which I this age have been very numerous. First, 
have called the Metaphysical obtained pre- what is called the Pietistic controversy has 
ference before all others. The superlative been carried on, in some places more fiercely 
genius of Godfrey William von Leibnitz and in others more moderately, according 
elucidated this philosophy with elegance, and to the dispositions of persons and the cir- 
moulded it into a better shape; but it was the eumstances of different parts of the coun- 
very acute Christopher Wolff who perfected try. But the controversy has gradually 
it, digested it into a system, and — what was abated as time rolled on, and at present it 
entirely a new thing and never before at- seems to be reduced nearly to the single 

tempted gave it the form of a mathemati- point, whether an irreligious man may have 

cal science. In this improved state, most true and certain knowledge of divine things 
of those who search after truth and certainty or some sort of illumination, which many 
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regard as a contest about words ratlier than 
things. Besides this, there have been 
several other controversies which also pro- 
duced excitement in the preceding century 
respecting the eternity of the torments of 
the damned, the final restoration of all 
things, Christ’s [millennial] reign on the 
earth, and others of like character. With 
John Fabricius, a divine of Helmstadt, and 
with some others, there has been a dispute 
respecting the importance of the disagree- 
ment between us and the papists; for he 
and his associates deemed it not so great as 
it is commonly supposed to be, so that he 
believed a person might lawfully go over to 
the Romish church. Respecting the law of 
marriage, the grounds of divorce, and con- 
cubinage, there have been great disputes 
between certain theologians and some dis- 
tinguished jurists. Minor contests which 
suddenly spring up and as soon die away, 
as they contribute little to a knowledge of 
the internal state of the church, need not 
be enumerated. 

21 . The Reformed church not only pre- 
serves the same aspect which was above 
described, but studies to make it still more 
her appropriate characteristic. 1 For not- 
withstanding the formulas of faith, by which 
the vigilance of their ancestors enclosed 
and fortified their religion, remain every- 
where the same, yet in most countries no 
preacher is compelled to think in exact 
accordance with them, but is supposed to 
fulfil his duty if he holds up the great and 
primary truths of Christianity, and avoids 
too much familiarity with the papists and 
Socinians. Hence in this very ample com- 
munity, at the present day, Arminians, 
Supralapsarians, Infralapsarians, and Uni- 
versalists [i.e. believers in a universal atone- 
ment], live amicably together, and with 
united efforts strive to extenuate and lessen 
the importance of those contests which 
divide the Christians who have separated 
themselves from the Romish communion. 
There are indeed some, especially among 
the Swiss, the Germans, and the Dutch, 
who are greatly troubled at this moderation; 
who deplore bitterly the loss of .the ancient 
purity and rigour, and occasionally wax 
warm and attack the despisers of their ancient 
discipline.^ But the others, who are greatly 
superior in numbers, respectability, and 
power, care little for their resentments. 


1 Mosbeim still continues to speak of all those who 
are styled Reformed as if they were united in one church 

or religious community, while in fact they form a 
number of totally distinct communities, often differ- 
ing widely in doctrine, discipline, and worship, and in 
several instances having no sort of communion with 
each other. And hence his remarks respecting them 
as a body are liable to much criticism. — Mur. 


22. Whoever therefore duly considers the 
whole subject must freely acknowledge, 
that neither the Lutherans nor the Armi- 
nians have any longer ground for contro- 
versy with the Reformed church, but only 
with individual doctors of this family. For 
this church leaves every one at liberty to 
think as he pleases, on those points which 
were formerly the ground of its separation 
from the Lutherans and Arminians, and 
deems the fundamentals of religion safe, 
however those point* are explained. And 
yet this very moderation thwarts the designs 
of those who would effect a union between 
the Lutherans and the Reformed. F or those 
among us who are strenuous for orthodoxy 
complain that the Reformed open the door 
of salvation too wide, and that they offer 
communion and friendship not only to us 
but to all the sectarians. When therefore 
about twenty years ago, 2 certain excel- 
lent men among us (at the head of whom 
was Christopher Matthew Pfaff, .a man on 
many accounts venerated and renowned), 
took very great pains to effect a union 
between us and the Reformed, the majority 
[of the Lutherans] so vigorously opposed 
the object, both by deeds and by publica- 
tions, that it was soon abandoned. 

23. The English church, which holds the 
first rank among the Reformed, is the same 
now that it was in the time of William III. 
The Episcopalians are the reigning party, 
and number among tbeir adherents the 
sovereign, with the nobility of the realm and 
the greatest part of the people. But tolera-. 
tion is granted to the Puritans or Presbyte- 
rians, and to all the others who are included 
under the very comprehensive appellation 
of Nonconformists. Those however who 
are particularly acquainted with English 
affairs tell us that the Nonconformists dimi- 
nish continually, and that this gradual dimi- 
nution is ascribable to the mildness and 
gentleness of the bishops towards them. 
The Episcopalians are of two sorts. Some 
believe the government by bishops to be of 
divine institution, and they exalt and mag- 
nify immoderately the prerogatives of the 
church. Others are more moderate; and 
though they fully believe that an ecclesias- 
tical government by bishops is more holy 
and more perfect than any other, and think 
that great care should be taken to prevent 
the clergy from becoming subject to the 
will and authority of kings and magistrates, 
yet they do not invidiously deny the name 
of a church to those communities in which 
there are no bishops, and they are tempe- 


8 Thus wrote Mosheim in 1741. The precise year cf 
TfttfFs attempt for a union was 1719. — Schl. 
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rate in defending the prerogatives of pre- 
lates among Christians. 1 These two parties 
are sometimes engaged in sharp contests, a 
striking example of which occurred in the 
present century. For the present bishop 
of Winchester, Benjamin Hoadiey, a man 
eminent for talents and eloquence, greatly 
lowered the authority of the church, that 
is, of its presiding officers, and confined it 
within narrow limits. On the other hand, 
John Potter, now archbishop of Canterbury 
and at the head of the' 1 British clergy, and 
others, contended for the prerogatives and 
authority of the church with great eloquence 
and erudition. Moreover, the disposition 
of the established church of England towards 
those who dissent from it, cannot be learned 
from anything more exactly than from the 
fact that William Wake, the late archbishop 
of Canterbury, a few years ago was disposed 
to form an alliance with the French church, 
on terms which would secure to both most 
of their respective peculiarities of senti- 
ment. 2 

24. The unbounded liberty which Eng- 
lishmen enjoy of publishing their opinions 
without restraint, and of worshipping God 
in the manner each one thinks right, natu- 
rally causes various sects to arise occa- 
sionally, and controversies respecting things 
pertaining to religion to be perpetual. But 
it is hardly possible for any one, who has 
not himself lived some time in England 
and formed acquaintance on the spot with 
the opinions, privileges, laws, and parties 
of that happy nation, to give a fall and 
accurate account of these different sects and 
controversies. Of several of the sects not 
even the names reach us, and of many of 
them we have only an imperfect and indis- 
tinct knowledge. Of the controversies we 
are to a great extent unable to ascertain 
the true foundation and the points at issue, 
because we are destitute of the sources from 
which information can be drawn. At this 
present time, one George Whitefield is 
collecting a party, and contemplates the 
formation of a Christian community more 


i The learned and pious archbishop "Wake, in a letter 
to Father Courayer, dated from Croyden House, July 
9, 1724, expresses himself thus : “ I bless God that I 
was bom and have been bred in an Episcopal church, 
which, I am convinced, has been the government estab- 
lished in the Christian church from the very times of 
the Apostles. But I should be unwilling to aMrm, that 
where the ministry is not episcopal there is no church, 
nor any true administration of the sacraments. And 
very many there are among us who are zealous for 
Episcopacy, and yet dare not go so far as to annul the 
ordinances of God performed by any other ministry.” 
— Mac/. 

* See the account of the negotiation of archbishop 
Wake, and the letters which passed between him and Du 
Pin on the subject, in Maclaine’s third Appendix to his 

translation of Mosheim's Institutes of Ecclesiastical 

Bistory. —Mur. 


perfect than all others, nor is he altogether 
unsuccessful. It would seem, if the man is 
self-consistent and does not follow the blind 
impulse of fancy rather than any deter- 
mined rule, that he places religion alto- 
gether in holy emotions and an indescribable 
kind of sensation, and that he requires his 
followers to dismiss all reliance on reason 
and study as means of [religious] knowledge, 
and to submit their minds to be guided and 
instructed by a divine illumination. 

25. The Dutch, down even to our times, 
have been occupied with the Cocceian and 
Cartesian controversies, though now less 
intensely than heretofore. And there is a 
prospect that these contests will wholly 
cease, since the Newtonian mode of philo- 
sophizing has expelled the Cartesian from 
the Dutch universities. Of the Roellian 
disputes we have already given an account. 
Frederick van Leenhof in the year 1703 
fell under suspicion of being a Spinozist, 
and was attacked by many on account 
of a book he published, entitled, Heaven 
upon Earth; in which he taught, that a 
Christian should always be joyful, and 
never mourn or be sorrowful. The same 
crime was charged by many upon Wil- 
liam Deurhoff, an illiterate man, who 
published several tracts in the vernacular 
tongue, in which he speculated concerning 
the divine nature, as if he viewed it to be 
an energy pervading the whole material 
universe and operative in all parts of it. 
The most recent contests are those of James 
Saurin and Paul Maty. The former, a 
minister of the gospel at the Hague and 
distinguished for his genius and eloquence, 
if he erred at all, erred very slightly. For 
if we except a few inaccurate and unwary 
expressions, he deviated from the common 
doctrine only in this one point, that he 
thought it sometimes lawful to deceive men 
by our speech for the sake of accomplishing 
some great good. 3 Most of the Reformed 
churches, it is to be noted, adopt the prin- 
ciple of Augustine, that every deception 
and every falsehood is sinful. The other, 
namely Maty, committed a much greater 
fault. For in order to explain the profound 
mystery of three persons in one God ajad 
to render it easy to fee understood, he 
assumed that the Son and the Holy Spirit 
are two finite beings, created by God, and 
who at a certain time became united to 
God. 4 


s See Saurin’s Discours Historiques, Tkeolo^iques, 
Critiques , et Moraux, sur les Svenements let plus Memora- 
ble s du Vieux et du Nouveau Testament , volume i. of the 
folio edition. — Macl. 

4 See Mosheim’s Bistoria Critica novce explication is 
Dogmatis de Tribus in Deo Personis, quam vir clariss . 




26. In Switzerland, especially in the can- 
ton of Berne, the Formula Consensus which 
has been already mentioned produced very 
fierce disputes. In the year 1718, the 
magistrates of Berne required all public 
teachers, and particularly those of the uni- 
versity and church of Lausanne (in whom 
there was supposed to be some stain of error), 
to assent to this Formula and to receive it 
as the standard of their faith ; for it had for 
some time been neglected, and subscription 
to it had not in all cases been required. 
But several, both of the professors and of 
the candidates for the sacred office, declared 
that they could not conscientiously sub- 
scribe, and accordingly some of them were 
subjected to punishment. This caused 
grievous contentions and complaints, to quiet 
which, the king of Great Britain and the 
States-Generai of Holland, as well as others, 
offered their kind offices. The result was, 
that the Formula lost much of its credit and 
authority. In the German [Reformed] 
churches, nothing very remarkable has oc- 
curred. The Palatine church, once so very 
flourishing, has, through the machinations 
of the papists, suffered a great diminution 
of its prosperity. 

27. The Socinians dispersed over various 
countries of Europe, have hitherto been 
able nowhere 1 to obtain the liberty of form- 
ing themselves into a regular community, 
and of publicly setting up worship accord- 
ing to the views of their sect. At the head 
of their learned men, in our times, stood 
Samuel Crell, who died at an advanced age 
at Amsterdam. He however chose to be 
called an Artemonite rather than a Soci- 
nian, and he actually differed on many 
points from the common doctrines of the 
Socinians. The Arians obtained a great 
advocate in William Whiston, a professor 


Pctulus Maty excogitavit, in his Dissert, ad Historiam 
Eccles. pertinentes, tom. ii. p. 399-582. — Mur. 


[of mathematics] in the university of Cam- 
bridge, who chose rather to resign his chair 
than to renounce his opinions, which he 
defended in numerous publications. Simi- 
lar to him, according to the common esti- 
mation, was Samuel Clarke, a man richly 
endowed with powers of genius and educa- 
tion, who in the year 1724 was convicted 
of adulterating the sound doctrine in regard 
to three persons in the Godhead. But no 
ingenuous and reasonable man will rank 
Dr. Clarke among jhe Arians, if this name 
is to be taken in its native and proper 
acceptation. For he merely defended with 
greater clearness and diligence, what is 
called the Arminian subordination, which 
has been and is still embraced by so many 
of the first men and by very learned pre- 
lates in England, and taught that the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are in nature 
equal, but in rank unequal. 2 A great 
number of persons among the English have 
endeavoured in various ways to. invalidate 
and assail the most sacred doctrine of the 
divine Trinity. And this induced an opu- 
lent lady, whose name was Moyer, to leave 
by her will a rich legacy as a premium for 
eight public discourses to be delivered an- 
nually by some learned man, in opposition 
to this species of impiety. The institution 
has been in operation since the year 1 720, 
and promises to future ages a rich collec- 
tion of the best productions in defence of 
this part of revealed religion. 8 


1 Except in Transylvania Schl. 

* Mosheim has here mistaken the true hypothesis of 
Dr. Clarke, or at least expressed it imperfectly ; for 
what he says here is rather applicable to the opinion of 
Dr. Waterland. Dr. Clarke maintained an equality of 
perfections between the three Persons, but a subordina- 
tion of nature in point of existence and derivation 

Macl. 

3 As this legacy consisted merely of aleasehold estate, 
which expired in 1773 or 1774, no lectures were preached 
after that year. A list of the published lectures may be 
seen in Lowndes* British Librarian, , col. 841, 842.— B. 


Postscript.— It is to be hoped that the learned translator of this work which terminates so abruptly here, 
will be enabled to fulfil the intention, indicated in the conclusion of his Preface, of compiling a continuation of 
it, embracing the ecclesiastical history of the eighteenth century and first half of the irtnafawm* . a WO rk which 
is very much wanted. Mosheim has had indeed several English continuators already; but they are vary inadequate 
associates of this great historian, and leave the field quite unoccupied for Dr. Murdock, who, I have no doubt, 
will worthily and profitably occupy it. In German, there are many histories of the eighteenth century; 
scholars have long been expecting an addition to them from the pen of Gieseler, the first volume of whose 
Lehrbueh der neueren KirchengescMckte, published in 1840, stops In the middle of the previous century. An 
excellent manual for this period is the third volume of the edition of Jablonski’s Institutiones Historic Chris* 
tianae, by Stosch and Schickedanz, 18mo ; but it comes no lower down than the year 1786.— JR. 
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Abaka, emperor of the Tartars, sends envoys to the 
council of Lyons, p. 432, s. 2 
Abasgi, embrace Christianity in the 6th cent. p. 213, 
a. 1 

Abbas I. king of Persia, p. 784, s. 7 
Abbo of Fleury, 10th cent. p. 330, s. 5 

of St. Germain, historian, 9th cent, p 305, n. 

Abbots, their origin and office, p. 148, s. 15, 182-7; 
and bishops made princes, p. 536, s. 9 

George, archbishop of Canterbury, p. 820, s. 19 

Abdalrahman II. sultan in Spain, 9th cent. p. 296 
Abdas, bishop of Suza, 5th cent. p. 177, s. 4 
Abelard, Peter, 12th cent. p. 407, 411, s. 18; p. 419, 
sec. 3 

Abelites, a sfect in the 7th cent. p. 81, s. 18, n. 4 

Abgarus, king of Edessa, 1st cent. p. 19, s. 7 

Abrahams, Galenus, p. 859, s. 7 

Abrams, Nicholas, p. 761, s. 31 

Abraxas a term used by Basilides, p. 78, s. 11 

Absalom, archbishop of Lund, 12th cent. p. 389, s. 2 

of St. Victor, Pans. 13th century, p. 467, n. 

Abulpharajus, Gregory. Jacobite patriarch, p. 438, s. 1 
Abyssinians or Ethiopians, converted 4th cent. p. 124, 
s. 20; became Moaiophysites, p. 320, s. 1; their 
church, p. 631, s. 12 

missions, papal, p. 750, s. 17 

missions, protestant, p. 783, s. 6 

Acacius, bishop of Caesarea, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 
bishop of Berea, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 


Adrian, emperor in 2d cent. p. 51, s. 1; p. C6, s. 3 

a writer in 5th cent. p. 189, n. 

iEdesius, a philosopher in 4th cent. p. 126, s. 2 
iEgidius, of Tusculum, 10th cent. p. 325, s. 4 

Colonna, 13th cent. p. 466, s. 44 

JElfric of Canterbury, 10th cent. p. 338, s. 13 
JElia Capitolina, Jerusalem, p. 55, s. 11 
iElian, proconsul of Africa, 4th cent. p. 158, s. 4 
iElnoth of Canterbury, 12th cent. p. 413, n. 
iEneas Gazeus, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

bishop of Paris, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

Sylvius, 15th cent. p. 534, s. 16.— See Pius II. 

.2Eon, ’Aitoi/, what, among Gnostics, p. 30, 8. 7, n. 1; p. 
78, s. 11 

JEpinus, John, p. 657, s. 46 

Aerius, a Semiarian, 4th cent. p. 151, s. 21 

Aetius, Arian, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

Affelmann, John, p. 792, s. 15 v 

Africa, missions to, p. 723, s. 18 

Agapetus, deacon at Constantinople, 6th cent. p. 223, 


bishop, in Armenia, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

bishop of Constantinople, 5th cent. p. 

s. 1 ; n. p. 186, s. 18 ; p. 


180, 


, 232, 


[.Academics, their doctrine, p. 31, s. 21, 11; s. 12 
Academies in Roman empire, 2d cent. p. 58, s. 2 
Acca of Hexham, 8th cent. p. 266, s. 3 ; p. 276, n. 
Acephali, a sect, 5th cent. p. 207, s. 20; 6th, p. 
s. 10 

Achery, Luke d\ p. 761, s. 31 

Achigian, Andrew, p. 783, s. 6 

Acoemetse, aKoijunjrat, 5th cent. p. 196, n. 5 - 

Acolythi, an order of clergy, p. 92, s. 5 

Acta Martyrum, what, p. 24, s. 9 

Acta Sanctorum, account of, p. 763, n. 

Acts of Uniformity, 5th cent, p 197, s. 1 
Adalbert, errorist, 8th cent. p. 285, s. 2, n. 3 
abbot of Fleury, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 
archbishop of Prague, 10th cent. p. 326, s. 6 
first archbishop of Magdeburg, 10th cent. p. 


Agathias, historian, 6th cent. p. 213, s. 1 
Agatho, bishop of Rome, 7th cent. p. 246, s 2; n. p. 
250 

Agilulph, Italian king, 6th cent. p. 216, s. 3 
Agnodtse, sect in 6th cent. p. 33, s. 9, n. 7 
Agobard, bishop of Lyons, 9th cent. p. 292, s. o ; p. 
300, s. 14 

Agricola, Rudolph, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

John, p. 594, s. 3 


327, s. 9 

marquis of Tuscany, 10th cent. p. 333, s. 2 

- bishop in Pomerania, 12th cent. p. 389, s. 1 


Adaldag, archbishop of Hamburg, 10th cent. p. 326, 
s. 7 

Adam, a Scotch canon, 12th cent. p. 413, n. 

Adamites, sect in 2d cent. p. 81, s. 18 ; or Beghards, 
15th cent. p. 553, s. 2 

Adamnanus, Irish monk, 6th cent. p. 245, s. 3 
Adamus Magister, 11th cent. p. 375, n. 

Adelaide, empress, 10th cent. p. 327, s. 9 
Adelbold, bishop of Utrecht, 11th cent. p. 374, n. 
Adelsteen, king of Norway, 10th cent. p. 327, s. 8 
Ademar, of Limoges, 1 1th cent. p. 374, n. 
Adiaphoristic controversy, Lutheran, p. 594, s. 5; p. 
648, s. 28 

Reformed, p. 676, s. 29 


Ado, archbishop of Vienne, 9th cent. p. 292, s. 6; p. 
303, s. 14 

Adolphus, John, duke of Holstein, p. 810, s. 4 
Adoptionists, 8th cent. p. 286, s. 3 
Adrevaldus or Adalbert, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 


s. 8 


bishop of Rome, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 
pope, 10th cent. p. 334, s. 4 


Agrippa Castor, writer in 2d cent. p. 65, n. 

Aguirre, Joseph, p. 763, s. 32 
Aidan, bishop in England, 7th cent. 

Aids of Grace, congregations on, p. 626, s. 41; p. (o7, 
s. 37: »ee Grace 
Ailly, Peter : see Alliaco 
Ailred or Ealred, 12th cent. p. 413, n. 

Aimoin of St. Germain, 9th cent. p. 303, s. 14 

French historian, 11th cent. p. 3-74, n. 

Aistulphus, king of Lombardy, 8th cent. p. 269, s. 8 
Aiton or Haiton, 14th cent. p. 508, n. 

Alain de l’lsle, or Alarms de Insulis, p. 413, n. p. 464, 
S. 44 

Alans, converted in 6th cent. p. 213, s. 1 
Albanensians, Cathari, 12th cent. p. 425, s. 4 
Albanus of Corduba, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

Pelagius, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

Albaspinius, Gabriel, p. 763, s. 32 
Alberic of Tusculum, 10th cent. p. 333, s. 3 

of Monte Cassino, 11th cent. p. 374, n. 

de Rosate, canonist, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

Albert, bishop of Livonia, 12th cent. p. 390, s. 4 

of Aix, 12th cent. p. 413, n. 

- the Great, scholastic, 13th cent. p. 442, s. 8 ; p* 
464, s. 44 

of Stade, chronicler, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

— — — of Padua, 14th cent. p. 51 1, n. 

of Strasburg, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

Albigenses, p. 343, s. 3; p. 385, s. 2; p. 425, s. 5; p. 

415, s. 24; p. 478, s. 7 
Albion, Saxon chief, 8th cent. p. 264, s. 6 
Albius, Thomas, p. 777, s. 51 

Albizi, Bartholomew, 14th cent. p. 499, s. 21; p. 513, n« 
Alcantara, Peter de, p. 778, s. 52 
Alciat, John Paul, p. 703, s. 6 

Alcimus, Eedicius Avitus, bishop of Clermont, owa 
cent. p. 190, n. 

Alcuin, 8th cent. p. 266, s. 3 ; p. 275, s. 18 


Aldenburg, a bishopric, 12th cent. p. 390, s. 5 
Aldhelm, English bishop, 7th cent. p. 249, s. 6 
Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, 3d cent. p. 97, n. 

Severus, emperor, 3d cent. p. 85, s. 2 

bishop of Alexandria, 4th cent p. 137, n. 

bishop of Hierapolis, 5th cent, p 1S6, n. 

of Lycopohs, a philosopher, 4th cent. p. 

216, s. 2 

II. pope, 11th cent. p. 357, s. 7 ; p. 374, n. 

III. pope, 12th cent. p. 404, s. 10 ; p. 413, n. 

IV. pope, 13th cent p. 447, s. 12 ; p. 468 n. 

V. pope, 15th cent. p. 528, s. 2 

VI. pope, 15th cent. p. 535, s. 18 

VII. pope, p. 738, s. 1 

VIII. pope, p. 739, s. 1 

Hales, 13th cent. p. 442, s. 8 ; p. 465, s. 44 

Neckam, 13th cent. p. 467, n. 

de St. Elpidio, archbishop, 14th cent. p. 

511, n. 

de Villa Dei, 13th cent. p. 441, s. 6 

Alexandria, patriarchate of, p. 128, s. 3 
Alexius Comnenus, Greek emperor, 11th cent. p. 347, 
s. 5 ; p. 385, s. 1 

■, bishop of Constantinople, 11th cent. p. 372, n. 

, Aristenus of Constantinople, 12th cent. p. 410, 

n. 

Alfred, king of England, 9th cent. p. 292, s. 4 
Alger of Cluny, 12th cent. p. 413, n 
All Saints, festival, 7th cent. p. 253, n. 1 ; 9th cent, 
p. 318, s. 2 

All Souls, festival, 10th cent. p. 342, s. 2 
Allatius, Leo, p. 764, s. 32 

Allegorists, 9th cent, p, 308, s. 10; llth, p. 376, s. 

5; 13th, p. 514, s. 3; 15th, p. 549, s. 8 
Alliaco, Peter de, 15th cent. p. 550, s. 9 
Almain, James, of Paris, 16th cent. p. 546, n. 

A1 Mamum, or Abu Gaafar Abdallah, 9th cent p. 
291, s. 3 

Alphanus, archbishop of Salerno, llth cent. p. 374, n. 
Alphonso, king of Castile, llth cent. p. 383, s. 1 

I. duke of Portugal, 12th cent. p. 405, s. 14 

IX. king of Leon, 13th cent. p. 439, s. 2 

X. king of Leon, 13th cent. p. 439, s. 2 

VI king of Naples, 15th cent. p. 525, s. 1 

Altenburg, conference, p. 653, s. 37 
Alto, Scottish saint, 8th cent. p. 263, n. 3 
Altorf Socinianism, p. 860, s. 2 
Amalarius, 9th cent. p. 298, s. 12, p. 304 n. 

Amalric of Bena, 13th cent. p. 482, s. 12 
Amboyna, Dutch missions in, p. 723, s. 1 7 
Ambrose, bishop of Milan, 4th cent. p. 138, s. 10, n. 3 

Authpert, 8th cent. p. 276, s. 18 

of Camalduli, 15th cent. p. 526, s. 4 ; p. 539, 

s. 24 

Amedeus of Lausanne, 13th cent. p. 413, n. 

America, conversions there, 15th cent. p. 522, s. 2 

missions, p. 601, s. 1 ; p. 724, s. 19 

; Ames, William, p. 681, s. 37 
[ Ammianus Marcellinus, 4th cent p. 12, s. 18 
! Ammonius Saccas, a philosopher, 2nd cent. p. 59, s. 
7. n. 5 

a Christian writer, 3d cent. p. 97, n. 

Amphilochius of Iconium, 4th cent. p. 136, s. 9, n. 2 

Amrou, Saracen conqueror of Egypt, p. 255, s. 3 

Amsdorf, Nicholas, p. 649, s. 29 

Amulo or Amularius of Lyons, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

Amusements, improper, p 803, s. 31 

Amyraut, Moses, p. 745, n. 2 

Anabaptists, p. 591, s. 10; p. 645, 8. 22; p. 699, s. 3; 
p. 707, s. 10; p. 829, s. 22 

or Mennonites, history of, 16th cent. p. 

684; 17th cent. p. 857 
Anacletus II. pope, 12th cent. p. 403, s. 7 
Anania, John de, canonist, 15th cent. p. 543, n. 
Anastasia, a martyr in the 4th cent. p. 142, n. 
Anastasias, a presbyter of Constantinople, 5th cent. p. 
200, s. 6 

Sinaita, three of this name, p. 224, s. 8 

emperor, 6th cent. p. 236, s. 5 

— Apocrisiarius, 7th cent. p. 250, n, 

Monophysite patriarch of Antioch, p. 255, 

S. 4 

Syrian, 8th cent. p. 276, n. 

Bibliothecarius, 9th cent. p. 292, s. 6 ; p. 

305, n. 

Anatolius, bishop of Laodicea, 3d cent. p. 98, n. 
Ancestors, worship of in China, p. 720, s. 14 


Ancharanus, Peter, 15th cent. p. 541, n. 

Anchialus, Michael, bishop of Constantinople, 12th 
cent. p. 397, s. 2 

Anchorites, or Anachorites, p. 148, s. 15 
Andradius, Ja. Paya, p. 517, s. 21 
Andrea, James, p. 653, s. 37 

John Valentine, p. 792, s. 15 

Andreas, bishop of Samosata, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

bishop in Cappadocia, 5th cent. p. 187, n. 

bishop of Crete, 7th cent. p. 248, s. 5 

John, 14th cent. p. 488, s. 5 

Anthony, 14th cent. p. 509, s. 37 

de Petra, 15th cent, p 538, n. 

Cardinal, a reformer, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Andrew, the apostle, p. 21, n. 

king of Hungary, 13th cent. p. 433, s. 4 

English monk, *4th cent. p. 510, n. 

Andronicus Camaterus, 12th cent. p. 409, s. 22 
Angelomus of Luxeuil, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

Angelas de Clavasio, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Anglerius, Peter Martyr, 16th cent, p 546, n. 
Anglo-Saxons, converted, 6th cent. p. 213, s. 2;7tb 
cent. p. 240, s. 2 
Anglus, Thomas, p. 777, s. 51 
Anhalt princes join the Reformed, p. 675, s. 26 
Anna, wife of Wlodimir, 10th cent. p. 325, s. 5 

Comnena, 12th cent. p. 396, n. 7 

Annats, 14th cent p. 493, s. 6; 15th, p. 533, s. 12 
Annunciation, feast, 6th cent. p. 235, s 4 
Anomoeans, sect, in the 4th cent. p. 166, s. 16 
Ansegisus, historian, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, llth cent. p. 35* 
s. 7; p. 373, s. 31 * 

of Liege, llth cent. p. 374, n. 

of Lucca : see pope Alexander II. 

of Havelburg, 12th cent. p. 413, n. 

of Laon, 12th cent. p. 41 1, s. 23 

Ansgarius, apostle of Denmark, 9th cent. p. 287, s. 1 
Antherius, bishop of Bethlehem, p. 714, s. 3 
Anthony, monk, Egypt, 4th cent. p. 137, n. ; p. 147, 
s. 13 

St. order of, llth cent. p. 371, s. 25 

of Padua, 13th cent. p. 467, n. 

de Balocho, or de Vercellis, 15th cent, p, 

545, n. 

Anthropomorphites, 5th cent. p. 207, S. 20; 10th, cent 
p. 343, s. 4 

Antidico-Marianites, sect, 4th cent. p. i?2, s. 25 
Antinomians, Lutheran, p. 647, s. 26 

English, p. 829, s. 23 

Antioch, patriarchate of, p. 128, s. 3,; p. ISO, s. 2 i 
p. 628, s. 4 

Antiochus, monk of Saha, 7th cent. p. 247, s. 5 
Antipaedobaptists, English, p. 696, s. 23 
Antitrlnitarians, p. 862, s. 6 
Antonines, emperors, their character, p. 51, s. 1 
Antoninus, Marcus, emperor, p. 51, s. 1 ; p. 52, s. 4 

Pius, emperor, 2d cent. p. 51, s. 1 

Antonius Melissa, Greek, 12th cent. p. 410, n. 

Andreas, 14th cent. p. 509, s. 38 

de Butrio, jurist, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

of Florence, 15th cent. p. 541, s. 24 

Antony, Paul, p. 801, s. 27 

Aphonius, writer in the 7th cent. p. 250 n. 

Apocrypha, of the New Testament, p. 36, s. 16 
Apollinarian heresy, 4th cent. p. 167, s. 17 
Apollinaris, bishop of Hieropolis, 2d cent. p. 66, n. 

of Antioch, senior and junior, 4th cent, jk 

136, s. 9,n. 5; p. 167, s. 17 
Apollonius, Tyanaeus, 1st cent. p. 89, s* 9 

a Greek writer, 2d cent. p. 66, n. 

Apologies of Christians, p. 56, p. 68 

— of Justin Martyr, p. 57, s. 6 

for the Augsburg Confession, p. 588, s. 3 

Apostles, p. 18, s. 5, n. 3 ; p. 20 ; p. 21, s. 6, n. 2 ; p, 3<* 
s. 15 

Apostoli, 13th cent. p. 483, s. 14 
Apostles' Creed, p. 40, s. 4, n. 2 ; p. 66, s* 1 
Apostolic canons and constitutions, p. 37, s. 19 ; p. 103 , 
s. 11 

fathers, p. 38, s. 20 

— clerks, monks, 14th cent. p. 506, b. 36 

Apostolici, sect, 12th cent., p. 431, s. 15 
Apostool, Samuel, p. 859, s. 7 
. Appeals to councils, origin ok p. 661, s. 9 
Appellants, p. 869, s. 11; see Jansenists 
Appion, Greek writer, 2d cent. p. 66, n. 
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1 Aquilinus, Bernardine, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

' Arabians, converted in 2d cent. p. 52, s. 3 ; in 3d 
cent. p. 86, s. 6 ; in 5th cent. p. 174, s. 3 ; and Arabic 
learning in 9th cent. p. 291, s. 3; in 10th, p. 330, s. 

3, p. 332, s. 8; in 11th, p. 351, s. 2, p. 352, s. 4; in 
12th, p. 490, s. 9 ; in 13th, p. 436, s. 10, p. 441, s. 6 ; 
in 14th, p. 487, s. 4 

Arabianus, writer in 2d cent. p. 66, n. 

Arator, a poet of 6th cent. p. 227, s. 9 

1 Arcadius, emperor, 4th cent. p. 122, s. 15 
j Archbishops, p. 63, s 3 ; p. 91, s. 1; p. 128, s. 3 
Archdeacons, Archpresbyters, origin of, p. 131, s. 8 
Archelaus, son of Herod, p. 13, s. 2 

| bishop of Oarrha, 3d cent. p. 98, n. 

{ Arcimbold, Jo. Angelus, p. 567, n. 4 ; p. 583, n. 3 
! Ardo, abbot of Aniane, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

Arethas, archbishop in Cappadocia, 6th cent. p. 225, n. 
Aretinus, Leonard Brunus, loth cent. p. 541, n. 
Arevallo, Roderic Sincius de, 15th cent. p. 543, n. 
Arians, origin of, in 4th cent. p. 160, s. 9. Sects of, 
p. 166, &c. retire among the Goths, in 5th cent. p. 
198, s. 4. — State of, in 6th cent. p. 235, s. 3 ; in 7th 
cent. p. 254, s. 2 ; m 8th cent. p. 284, s. 1 ; in 10th 
cent. p. 343, s. 4 ; in 16th cent. p. 699, s. 3 ; p. 704, 
s. 8 ; in 17th cent. p. 862, s. 6 , p. 874, s. 27 

Aribo, bishop of Freysingen, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 
Arifastus, nobleman, 11th cent p. 385, s. 3 

Aristides, apologist, 2d cent. p. 65, n. 

Aristotelian philosophy, p. 11, s. 22; in 2d cent. p. 
66, s. 2; in 3d, p. 90, s. 2; in 4th, p. 126, s. 2; in 
5th, p. 178, s. 3 ; in 6th, p. 219, s. 3 ; in 7th, p. 245, 
s. 4 ; in 8th, p. 265, s 2 ; in 9th, p. 291, s. 2; p. 292 ; 
s. 7, in Uth, p. 351, s. 2; in 12th, p. 397, s. 2; in 
13th, p. 436, s. 2, p. 441, s. 7 , in 14th, p. 487, s. 2, 
p. 489, s 6 ; in lath, p. 526, s. 4 , in 16th, p. 563, s. 
13 ; in 17th, p. 732, s. 30 ; p. 760, s 30 ; p. 812, s. 6 
Aristotle, his opinion of God and the soul, p. 11, s. 22 
Arius, p. 131, s. 9; p. 151, s. 21; p. 160, s. 10; his 
letters, p. 161, s. 11 ; his death, p. 164, s. 13, n. 2 
Armagh, see of, erected in 5th cent. p. 175, s. 6 
Armand, de Bello Visu, 13th cent, p 446, s. 43 
Armenians, converted in 4th cent. p. 124, s. 19; 16th 
cent. p. 632, s. 14; in 17th, p. 784, s. 7 

Arminians, p. 814, s. 8; p. 837, s. 1 ; p. 872, s. 22 
Arminius, James, p. 815, s. 11 ; p. 843 

Arnald, of Poictiers, 12th cent. p. 420, s. 11 

William, inquisitor, 13th cent. p. 476, s. 4 

Cistercian abbot, 13th cent p. 478, s. 7 

Cescomes, archbishop of Tarragona,14th cent. 

p. 512, n. 

Arnaud, Anthony, p. 624, s. 36 ; p. 760, s. 30 ; p. 78, s. 3 
Jaqueline, p.773, s. 46 

Arndt, John, p. 642, s. 12; p. 793, n. p. 795, s. 19; p. 
808, s. 39 

Arnobius, senior, 3d cent. p. 97, s. 8 

junior, 5th cent. p. 189, s. H 

Arnold of Brescia, 12th cent. p. 427, 8. 10 

Camotensis, 12th cent. p. 413, n 

of Hildesheim, 13th cent. p. 467, n 

of Villa-Nova, 13th cent. p. 442, s. 9 

Godfrey, p. 804, s. 32 

Arnoldists, 12th cent. p. 428, s. 10 

Arno, bishop of Slavonia, 9th cent. p. 287, n. 

Arnulph, bishop of Luxen, 12th cent. p. 413, n. 
Arsenius, Autorianus, 13th cent. p. 463, s. 43 

Artemon, heretic, 2d cent. p. 82, s. 21, n. 2 

Articles of Torgau, p. 582, s. 28 

of Smalcald, p. 591, s. 9 

five, of the Arminians, p. 839, s. 4 

Arts, the seven liberal, what, p. 178, s. 2 

Ascension feast, when instituted, p. 253, n. 7 

Ascetics, p. 69, s. 12; p. 147, ss. 13, 14; p. 148, s. 15, 
n. 2 

Ascusnage, John, 7th cent, tritheist, p. 232, s. 10 
Asseburg, Lady Juliana, p. 805, s. 34 

Isserus, bishop of Sherborne, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 
Asterlus of Cappadocia, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

of Pontus, 5th cent. p. 185, n. 

Astesanus, 14th cent. p. 510, s 37 

Astrology, 11th cent. p. 352, s. 4; 14th, p. 489, s. 8 
Asylum, right of, in churches, 7th cent. p. 254, n. 1 
Atabec, Zenghi, Tartar viceroy, 12th cent. p. 192, s. 8 
Athanaric, Gothic king, 4th cent. p. 125, s. 24 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, 4th cent. p. 124, s. 
20 ; p. 132, s. 9 ; p. 164, s. 13 ; n. 2 

junior, or Celetes, 5th cent. p. 187, n. 
* bishop of Antioch, 7th cent. p. 255, s. 5 

Athanasian creed, spurious, p. 132, n. 2 

Atheists, reputed, 13th cent. p. 436, s. 2 ; in 18th cent, 
p. 867, s. 6 

Athenagoras, apologist, 2d cent. p. 56, s. 5; p. 59, 
s. 6 

Athingians, Paulicians, 9th cent. p. 320, n. 2 

Atonement, universality of, 9th cent. p. 315, s. 24 

disputes on, p. 652, s. 35; p. 817, s. 14; 

p. 836, s. 36 

Atticus, bishop of Constantinople, 5th cent. p. 185, n. 
Atto of Vercelli, 10th cent. p. 338, s. 13 

Aubespine, Gabriel, p. 763, s. 32 

Audaeus, 4th cent, reformer, p. 171, s. 23 

Audentius, writer of 4th cent. p. 146, s. 9 

Audoenus, or Dado, archbishop of Rouen, 7th cent, 
p. 245, s. 3 ; p. 250, n. 

Augsburg, confession, p. 582, s. 28 ; p. 586, s. 1; p. 
587, s. 2, n. 3 ; p. 639, s. 7 ; p. 740, s. 2 

Diets of, p. 568, s. 7 ; p. 587, s. 2 ; p. 594, ; 

s. 3 

Augustine, bishop of Hippo, 4th cent. p. 139, s. 10, n. 

2; p. 144, s. 4 , p. 146, s. 9; p. 157, s. 1; p. 159, s. 

7 ; p. 176, s. 2; p. 197, s. 1; p. 198, s. 2; p. 209, s. 

23; p. 210, s. 25; p. 211, s. 26; p. 212, s. 27 

much followed, 9th cent. p. 308, s. 10 

monk, apostle of Britain, 5th cent. p. 213, 

s. 2 ; 7th cent. p. 240, s. 2 

Augustinian, canons regular, 11th cent. p. 371, s. 29 

eremites, 13th cent. p. 451, s. 22 

Augustinus, Triumphus, 13tli cent. p. 469, n. 

Jansemus’s book, p. 768', s. 39 

Augustulus, empeior, 5th cent. p. 173, s. 1 

Augustus, emperor, 1st cent. p. 7, s. 1 , p. 31, s. 12 

elector of Saxony, p. 653, s. 38 

king of Poland, p. 749, s. 16 

Avitus, bishop of Clermont, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

Aurelian, emperor, 3d cent. p. 89, s. 7 

Aurelius, bishop of Carthage, 4th cent. p. 143, n. 
Aureolus, Peter, 14th cent. p. 509, s. 37 

Auricular confession, established, 13th cent. p. 469, s. 2 
Ausonius, a poet, 4th cent. p. 126, s. 1 

Austrian protestants, p. 740, s. 3 

Autharis, king of Lombards, 6th cent. p. 216, s. 3 
Autbert of Corbey, 9th cent. p. 287, s. 1 

Authpert, Ambrose ; see Ambrose 
’AuToxe^aAos, independent bishop, p. 128, n. 2; p, 180, 
s. 3, n. 7 

Auxilius, writer, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

Auxumitse, Ethiopians, converted, p. 124, s. 20 

Ave Maria, ordained, 14th cent. p. 517, s. 2 

Aventinus, John, 16th cent. p. 547, n. 

Averroes, of Corduba, 12th cent. p. 526, s. 6 

Avignon, papal residence, in 14th cent. p. 492, s. 4; p. 
495, ss. 12, 13 

Babactts, Nestorian archbishop of Seleucia, 5th cent, 
p. 203, n. 

Bacon, Roger, 13th cent. p. 441, s. 6 

John, '14th cent. p. 509, s. 37 

Francis, Lord Verulam, p. 730, s. 25; p. 737, 

s. 36 

Bactrians, enlightened, 8th cent. p. 260, s. 1 

Bagnolists, Cathari, 12th cent. p. 425, s. 5 

Bahnsen, Benedict, p. 809, n. 2 

Baius, Michael, p. 617, s. 21 ; p. 625, s. 38 

Bajazet, Turkish sultan, 14th cent. p. 485, s. 1 
Balazinansa, bishop of the Cathari, 12th cent p* 425, 
s. 5 

Balderic of Arras, 11th cent. p. 375, n. 

Baldric, archbishop of Dol, 12th cent. p. 413, n, 

Baldus, TJbaldus, 14th cent. p. 448, s. 5 

Baldwin, King of Jerusalem, 11th cent. p. 348, s. 6 
archbishop of Canterbury, 12th cent. p. 413, n. 
Latin emperor of Constantinople, 13th cent. 

Frederick, p. 792, s. 15 

Balsamon, Theodore, 12th cent. p. 410, s. 22 

Baluze, Stephen, p. 763, s. 32 

Bancroft, Richard, archbishop, p. 670, s. 18 

Bappenheim, Matthew Marescbalcus de, 15th cent. p. 
543, n # 

Baptism, in 1st cent. p. 44, s. 8; in 2d, p. 74, s. 13 
in 3d, p. 106, s. 4; in 4th, p. 156, s. 7; in 6th, p. 
234, s. 3 

Baptism of heretics, p. 104, s. 13; p. 113, s. 18; p. 159, 
s. 8 

Baptismal fonts, in 4th cent. p. 156, s. 7 

Baptista Sal vis or de Salis, 15th cent. p. 545. n* 
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' Baptista Trovamala, 15th cent. p. 545, n. I 

■ Mantuanus, 16th cent. p. 546, n. ** 

Baptists : see Anabaptists and Memnonites. “ 

P English, p. 696, s. 22;,p. 829, s. 22, n. 2 ; p. - 
860, n. 1 

general, p. 696, s. 23 

particular, p. 696, s. 22 

Baradaeus, Jacobus, 6th cent. p. 207, s. 20 ; p. 236, s. 6 - 
Barbatus, Andrew, jurist, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

Barberini, cardinal, p. 714, n. 3 
* '"fear-Cochebas, Jewish impostor, 2nd cent. p. 50, 8. ll 
Bardas, Greek emperor, 9th cent. p. 291, s. 2 
Bardesanes, heretic, 2d cent. p. 66, n. 

Barefooted monks, Franciscan, p. 615, s. 16 
Barlaam, and Barlaamites, 14th cent. p. 517, s. 1; p. 

487, n. 2 ; p. 507, s. 37 ; p. 516, s. 9 ; p. 518, s. 2 
Barletta, Gabriel, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

Barnabas St., 1st cent. p. 39, s. 2 

Barnabites, order of, p. 615, , s. 17 

Baronius, Caesar, p. 616, s. 19; p.752, s. 19; p. 76-, s. 32 

Barre, Nicholas, p. 759, s. 27 

Barrow, Isaac, p. 737, s. 36 

Barsabas, 1st cent. p. 20, s. 3 

Barsanuphius, of Gaza, 6th cent. p. 2-5, n. 

Barsumas, bishop of Nisibis, 5th cent. p. 203. s. 11 

Eutychian monk, 5th cent. p. 206, s. 1 1 

Bartholomew, St. preached in Arabia, p. 21, s. 3, n. 2 ; 

52 of Albizi, 14th cent. p. 513, n. p. 499, 

s. 21 

I of St. Concordia, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

bishop of Urbino, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

de Glaavilla, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

Bartholomew’s eve, massacre, p. 666, n. 

Bartolus, a jurist, 14th cent. p. 488, s. 5 

Baschi, Matthew de, p. 614, g. 16 

Basil the Great of Cappadocia, 4th cent. p. 132, s. 9 

of Ancyra, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

of Cilicia, 5th cent. p. 187, n. 

of Seleucia, 5th cent. p. 185, s. 10, n. 2 

of Thessalonica, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 

bishop of Ancyra, 8th cent. p. 276, n 

the Macedonian, Greek emperor, 9th cent. p. 

289, s. 4; p. 300, n. ; p. 317, s. 29 
— — Achridenus, 12th cent. p. 410, n. 

Monk, founder of the Bogomiles, p. 424, s. 2 

council of, 15th cent. p. 549, s. 7 

Basilides, 2nd cent, his heresy p. 78, s. 11 

John, Czar, p. 63<s, s. 9 

emperor of Abyssinia, p. 751, s. 17 

Basnage, James, p. 764, s. 32 

Batavia, church there, p. 723, s. 17 

Bathori, Transylvanian, family of, p. 708, s. 13 

Bavaria, state of, in 8th cerjt. p. 260, s. 2 

Bayer, Christian, p. 586, s. 1 

Bayle, Peter, p. 737, s. 37 

Baylonius, Pascal, canonized, p. 778, s. 52 

Beaugendre, Anthony, p. 761, s. 31 

Beaulieu, Lewis le Blanc de, p. 745, n. 2; p. 818, s. 16 

Bebelius, Henry, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Becan, Martin, p. 741, n. 1 
Bechmann, Friedemann, p. 792, s. 15 
Becker, Balth. p. 735, s. 35 ; p. 835, s. 35 
Becket, Thomas k, archbishop of Canterbury, 12th 
cent. p. 404, s. 12 

Beda, Venerabilis, 8th cent. p. 266, s. 3 ; p. 275, s. 18, n. 

Bedingfield, colonel, p. 723, n. 1 

Begging monks : see Mendicants 

Beghaxds, Beguinae and Beguttae, 13th cent. p. 387, s. 


Benedict, V. pope, p. 335, s. 5 

.. VI. pope, 10th cent. p. 334, s. 6 

VII. pope, 10th cent. p. 334, s. 6 ^ 

- VIII. pope, 11th cent. p. 356, s 3 

IX. pope, 11th cent. p. 356, s. 3 

X. pope, llth cent p, 357, s. 5 

, XI. pope, 14th cent. p. 492, s. 4 • 

XII. pope, 14th cent. p. 494, s. 10; p. 

- 1 XIII. pope, 14th cent. p. 496, s. 16; p. 527, 

s. 2 

„ XP oc 8, s. 7 

Benedictine ni 6; their rule, p. 221, s. 

6, n. 4 I 

Benetus, Cyprian, 16th cent. p. 547, u. 

Benin, Catholic MI non to, p. 724, s. 18 

Bennet, Gervas. p. € k, s.«i 

Benno, cardinal, llth cent, p, 375, n. 

Bentra, Nicolaus de, archbishop of Peking, 14th cent. 

Berenganus of Tours, and his controversy, llth cent 
p. 376, s. 5; p. 380, s. 13, &C. 

„Berengosus of Treves, 12th cent. p. 413, n. n , 

* Berne, Canton, p. 665, s. .3; p. 874, s. 26 
Bernard Delitiosi, nth cent p. 501, s. 24 

Guido, inquisitor, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

or Bernhard, St. 12th cent. p. 392, s. 9; p. 

407, s. 16; p. 410, s. 23; p. 418, s. 6; p. 420, s. 10 r 
p. 423, s. 19 ; p. 431, s. 15 

Bernardmes of La Trappe, p. 758, s. 26 | 

monks, 1 2th cent. p. 407, s. 16 

Berno, abbot and writer, llth cent. p. 374, n. 

Bernoulli, James and John, p. 731, s. 26 . 

Bertha, patroness of Augustine, 7th cent. p. 213, s. 2 
Bertharius, a poet, 9th cent. p. 292, s. 6; p. 303, s. 14 
Berthold of Constance, llth cent. p. 374, n. 

bishop of Livonia, 12th cent. p. 390, s. 4 

of Calabria, founder of the Carmelites, 12th 

cent, p 408, s. 21 w 

Bertius, Peter, p. 749, s. 16 
Bertram : see Ratramn 
Bertrand de Turre, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

. Berulle, John or Peter de, p. 758, s. 27 
Beryllus of Bostra, 3d cent. p. Ill, s. 14 
Besold, Christopher, p. 750, s. 16 

Bessarion, cardinal, 15th cent. p. 526, s 5; p. 534, s. 
14 ; p. 538, s. 23 

Bethlehemites, order of, 13th cent. p. 450, s. 19 
Beton, cardinal, p. 668, n. 1 
Beza, Theodore, p. 663, s. 11 
Bezpopoftschins, Russian sect, p. 782, n. 6 
Bibliander, Theodore, p. 683, s. 44 1 

Biblical divines, 13th cent. p. 471, s. 7; I4th, p. 514, s. 4 

colleges at Halle, p. 790, s. 11 

1 Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum, p. 709, n. 1 
Biddle, John, p. 862, n. I 
Biel, Gabriel, 15th cent. p. 641, s. 24 
Biographies of saints, 9th cent. p. 307, s 5 
Bishops, origin and history of, in 1st cent. p. 33, s. 8, 
in 2d, p. 63; in 3d, p. 91; in 4th, p. 127, s. 1; in 5th, 
p. 179, s. 1 ; in 6th, p. 217, s. 2 ; in 7th, p. 246, s. 3; 

in 8th, p. 266, s. 4; p. 267, s. 1 ; in 9th, p. 294, s. 2; 

in 10th, p. 335, s. 9; 12th, p. 417, a. 3; see Clergy. 

h in Great Britain, p. 180, n. 7 

catholic, p, 561, s. 10; p. 584, s. 32; p. 613, 

i. s. 14 ; p. 670, s. 19 ; p. 756, s. 23 

English, p. 176 

■ — Scottish, p. 823, n. 

}. Bizochi, who, 13th cent. p. 460, s. 40 


° 3 ; 459^ s. 39; pV46l7s. 40 ; p. 462, s. 41; p. 480, Blacklo Thomas, p. 777, s 51 

a. 9; 14th cent. p. 494, s. 9; p. 500, s. 22, &c.; p. Blanc, Lewis de: we Beaulieu 
504, s. 31 ; p, 505, s. 33, &c. ; p. 518, s. 3 ; in 15th Blandrata, George, p. 708, s. 13 
cent. p. 536, s. 20, &c. ; p. 549, s. 7; p. 552, s. 2 Blastares, Matthew, p. 507, s. 37 
Behm, John and Michael, p. 799, s. 24 glesdyck, Nicolas, p. 697, s. 24 

ggSK 1 M £ W s. 32 IKS StaL, 15th cent p. 343, n. < 

e! 3 Blood of Ch^ whetherdWoe lSth cent. p. 551, 1 14 

Belna, John de, 14th cent. p. 502, s. 27. B oody statute of Henry VIII. P- 592, n. 3 

Bembo, Cardinal, p. 603, s. 5 Blount* Charles, p. 728, s.22 | 

Bena, Amalric de, 13th cent. p. 482, s. 12 Blum, Henry Julius, p. 750, s. 16 

Benedict, St. of .ursia, 6th cent. p. 221, s. 6; p. 226, Boamund, a crusader 1 th cent P. 348, s. 6 
_ a Bobbio, monastery established 6th cent. p. 221, n. 3 

Bobolenus, monk and writer, 7th cent. p. 250, n. 


of Aniane, reformer of Monasteries, 9th Bockholt, or Bockold, John, p. 591, s. 10; p. 688, s. 7 

cent. p. 297, s. 11 ; p. 304, n. Bodin, John, p. 603, s. 5 

T ni. pope, 9th cent. p. 294, s. 4 ; p. 305, n. Body of Christy origin of, p. 694, s. 18 ; ubiquity of; 

— IV. pope, 9th cent. p. 305. n. see Ubiquity 



i Boesius, John George, p. 806, s. 35 ‘ 

| Boethius, a Christian philosopher, Gtfi cent. p. 228, s. 9; 

! p. *18, s. 3 

! Boetius, Henry, p. 807, s. 38 
Bogermann, John, p. 842, s. 7 
, Bogomiles, a sect, 12th cent. p. 424, s. 2 - 
Bogons, king of Bulgaria, 9th cent. p. 288. n. 4 * 
Bohemia, reformation in, p. 585, s. 34 ; p. 673, &c. 

■ Bohemians, converted, 9th cent. p. 288, s. 3 

I brethren, p 673, s. 24 

Bohemian war, 15th cent. p. 740, s " 

Bohme, Jacob, p. 733, s. 30 

Boisneburg, John Christianity ^s. 1€» 

, Boleslaus of Bohemia, 10th cent. t v25, s 4 

king of Poland, llth cent., p. 345, s. 2 

1 Bolland, John, a Jesuit, p. 763, 

Bologna, university, when tounciei, p. 197, s. 3 
| Bolsec, Jerome, p. 682, s. 41 
I Bona, John, cardinal, p. 763, s. 32 
Bonacarsus of Milan, 12th cent. p. 413, n. 

I i Bonagratia of Bergaino, 14th cent. p. 502, s. 29 ; p. 
503, s. 30 

Ic.iaventura, general of the Franciscans, 13th cent. p. 

| 465, s. 44 * 

Brocardus, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

I — - — — Baduarius, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

, Bonfinius, Antonius, 15th cent. p. 546, n. 

I Bonfrere, James, a Jesuit, p. 763, s. 32 

I I Boniface I. bishop of Rome, 5th cent. p. 189, n. 

I II. 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

' 1 III. 7th cent. p. 245, s. 1 

I IV. * 7th cent. p. 249, n. 

[ ! * V. 7th cent. p. 249, n. 

VII. antipope, 10th cent. p. 334, s. 6 

, VIII. pope, 13th cent. p. 444, s. 3; p. 449, s. 

17 ; p* 469, n , p. 474, s. 3, p 491, s. 2; p. 493, s. 7 

! IX. pope, p. 527, s. 2 

i (Winifrid), apostle of Germany, 8th cent, p. 

j 261, s. 3 and s. 4 

Boni Homines or Bos Homos, Paulicians, p. 385, s. 2 
Bonosus, heretic, 4th cent. p. 172, n. I 
Bons Valets or Garmons, Beghards, 13th cent. p. 462, 
s. 42 

Borromeo, Charles, canonized, p. 778, s. 52 
Bossius, Donatus, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Bossuet, James Benigne, p. 745, s. 12; p. 746, s. 
13; p. 749, s. 15; p. 764, s. 32; p. 775, n. 3; p. 776, 
s. 50 

Bostra, council at, p. Ill, s. 14 
Boulainvilliers, count, p. 730, s. 24 
^Bourbon, Anne Genevieve de, p. 771, s. 44 
Bourignon de la Porte, Antoinette, p. 864, s. 4 
Bousardus, Gaufrid, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Bouwenson, Leonard, Mennomte, p. 691, s. 10 
Boyle, Robert, p. 723, n. 1; p. 726, s. 21; p. 731, s. 

26; p. 737, s. 36 
Boyle lectures, p. 726, s. 21 

Bradwardme, Thomas, archbishop of Canterbury, 1 4th 
cent p. 448, s. 5 
Brahe Ticho, p. 731, s. 26 
Brahmins, p. 715, s. 7 

Brandenburg, a bishopric in 10th cent p. 327, s. 9; 
embraced reformed doctrines, p. 785, s. 2 ; received 
Socinians, p 862, s. 5 
Brandolinus, 15th cent. p. $42, n. 

Braulio, bishop of Saragossa, 7th cent. p. 245, s. 3 ; 
p. 250, n. 

Breckling, Frederick, p. 809, s. 43 
Bredenburg : see Breitenburg 
Breitenburg; John and Paul, p. 863, s. 2 
Bremen joins the reformed, p. 665, s. 14 
Brendel, George Christopher, p. 870, s. 16 
Brentius, John, p. 657, a. 46 

.Brethren of the Free Spirit sect, llth cent. p. 387, s. 
3; 13th cent. p. 480, s. 9; 15th cent. p. 552, s. 2 

of the Holy Trinity, monks, 13th cent, p 

450, s. 20 

— — of the Sack, monks, 13th cent. p. 450, s. 19 
.. of Alexius, monks, 14th cent. p. 506, s. 36 

, of the community, laxer Franciscans, 14th 

cent. p. 500, s. 24 

of the observation, stricter Franciscans, 1 4th 

cent. p. 505, s. 34 

— the white, sect, 15th cent. p. 553, s. 3 

Brigitta, St. a visionary, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

Britain, reformation in, p. 586, s. 34; p. 591, s. 11 ; p. 
596. s. 9 ; see England, Scotland 


Britons, state of, in first two centuries, p. 31, s. 13 ; p. 
52, s. 4, n. 4 ; in 3d, p. 87, s. 7 ; in 5th, p. 176, s. 3 ; 
in 6th, p. 213, s. 2 ; in 7th, p. 214, s. 2 ; p. 252, s. 5 ; 
in 8th, p. 266, s 3 ; m 13th, p 445, s. 8 
Brocardus, Bonaventura, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

Bromley, Thomas, p. 865, n. 3 

Brown, George, archbishop of Dublin, p. 598, s. 11 

Robert, p. 672, s. 21 ; p. 824, s. 21 

Brownists, p. 672, s. 21 ; p. 823, s. 21 

Bruhfer, Stephen, 15th cent. p. 541, s. 24 

Bruno or Bonifaee, missionary, llth cent. p. 345, s. 2 

Leonard, 15th cent. p. 526, s. 4 

— — abbot of Monte Cassino, llth cent. p. 373, s. 31 

bishop of Wfirtsburg, llth cent. p. 374, n. 

Bruno, founder of Carthusians, llth cent. p. 370, s. 27; 
p. 373, s. 31 

Jordano, p. 603, s. 5 

Bucer, Martin, p. 660, s. 5 
Budneians, a Socinian sect, p. 71 1, s. 22 
Budneius, Simon, a Socmian, p. 711, s. 22 
Bugenhagius, John, p. 583, s. 31 
Bulgaranus, count, 7th cent. p. 249, n. 

Bulgarians converted, 9th cent. p. 288, s. 3; became 
Paulicians, p. 321, s. 4; see Paulicians 
Bull against Jansemus, p. 770, s. 43 

against Luther, p. 572, s. 12 

Umgenitus, p. 868, s. 8 

Bullinger, Henry, p. 680, s. 35 

Bulosudes, Hungarian proselyte, 10th cent. p. 326, s. 6 
Buraburg, a bishopric, 8th cent p. 261, s. 3 
Burch, John, reforms monasteries, 15th cent, p $35 
n. 5 

Burehard of Wurtzburg, 8th cent, p 261, n 2 

bishop of Worms, U)tn cent p 338, s. 13 

Burgo, Aug Gibbon de, p. 746, s. 13 
Burgundians converted, 5th cent. p. 174, s. 4 
Burgundy, James ofi p. 682, s. 41 
Buridan, John, 14th cent. p. 489, s. 7 
Buriensis, Bostonus, 15th cent. p. 543, n. 

Burley, Walter, 14th cent. p. 489, s. 6 ; p. 509, n 9 
Burrhi or Borrhus, Jos. Fran. p. 777, s. 51 
Buscher, Statius, p. 796, s. 21 
Bustis, Bernardine de, p. 545, n. 

CiECiLiAK, bishop of Carthage, 4th cent, p 157. s. 2 
Caesar Borgia, son of Alexander VI. p. 535, s. 18 
Caesarinus Julian, 15th cent. p. 543, n. 

Caesarius of Constantinople, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

of Arles, 6th cent. p. 225, s. 9 ; p. 245, s. 2 

* a monk, 13th cent, p 455, s. 31 ; p. 467, n. 

Caesenas, Michael, Franciscan general, 14th cent. p. 
503, s. 30 

Cajanus, or Gaianus, bishop of Alexandria, in 6th 
cent. p. 237, s. 8 

Cajetan, Thomas, cardinal, p. 568, s. 6 
Caimtes, sect, in 2d cent p. 81, s. 18 
Caius, presbyter, Rome, 3d cent. p. 97, n. 

Calixtines of Bohemia, 15th cent, p 548, s. 5 

— - controversies, p. 796, &c. 

Calixtus, I. pope, 12th cent. p. 402, s. 5; p 413, n. 

— II. antipope, 12th cent. p. 404, s. 11 

III. pope, 15th cent p. 534, s 16 

George, p. 747, s. 14; p. 783, s. 17; p. 792, s. 

15; p. 794, s. 18; p. 795, s. 19; p. 796, s. 21 

Frederick Ulric, p. 793, n. 

Callistus, bishop of Constantinople, 14th cent. p. 508, n. 

Calo of JPoictiers, 12th cent. p. 420, s. 11 

Calovius, Abraham, p. 792, s. 15; p. 793, n. p. 794, s. 

17; p. 796, s. 21; p. 797, S. 22 
Calumnies against the Christians, p. 24, s. 8 ; p. 53, 
s. 7; p. 56, s. 4 ; p. 115, s. 3 
Calvin, John, p. 658, s. 2, & c.; p. 660, s. 6; p. 661, s. 
7 ; p. 663, s. 11 ; p. 664, s. 12; p. 665, ss. 13, 14, p. 
666, s. 16 ; p. 679, s. 34, & c.; p. 680, ss. 35, 36, &c.; 
p. 700, s. 4 

Camaidulensians, llth cent. p. 369, s. 24 
Camalduli, Ambrose de, 15th cent. p. 639, s. 24 
Camaterus, Andronicus, 12th cent. p. 409, s. 22 

John, bishop of Constantinople, 12th cent. 

P- 410, n. 

Cambalu or Peking, an archbishopric, 14fch cent. ji. 
484, s. 2 

Camerarius, Joachim, p. 641, s. 9 
Cameron, John, p. 817, s. 14 
Campaneila, Thomas, p. 604, s. 8 
Campanus, John, p. 700, s. 3 
Campegius, Laurentius, p. 576, s. 19 
M M ill 



Canales, John, monk, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

Candidus, Greek writer, 2nd cent. p. 66, n. 

Arian writer, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

historian, 5th cent. p. 187, n. 

Candlemas, feast, 6th cent. p. 235, s. 4 

Canon of the N. Testament, when settled, p. 36, s. 16 

of the Mass, what, p. 234, n. 1 

law, p. 398, s. 6 ; p. 443, s. 10 ; p. 488, s. 5 

Canons, of the Apostles : see Apostolic canons 

of Nice, p. 130, n. 1; p. 163, n. 1 

of Sardica, 130, n. 3 

of Chalcedon, p. 179, s. 1 

order of, in 8th cent. p. 272, s. 14 ; in 9th, p. 

298, S. 12 ; 11th, p 371, s. 29 ; 12th, p. 407, s. 18 

regular, p. 614, s. 15; some orders abolished, 

p 756, n. 4 

Canonization, in 9th cent. p. 306, s. 4; 10th, p. 340, s. 

4 ; 12th, p. 405, s. 13 ; 17th, p. 778, s. 52 
Cantacuzenus, John, Greek emperor, 14th cent. p. 484, 
s. 1; p. 508, s. 37 

Cantor, JEgidius, 15th cent. p. 555, s. 3 
Canus, Melchior, p. 617, s. 21 
Canute, John, Danish bishop, p. 811, s. 1 
Capgrave, John, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

Capistranus, John, 15th cent. p. 540, s. 24 
Capnio, (Reuchlin) John, 15th cent, p. 525, s. 3 
Cappel, Lewis, p. 818, s. 15 
Capreolus, bishop of Carthage, 5th cent. p. 189, n. 

John, 15th cent. p. 542, s. 24 

Capuchins, monks, p. 615, s. 16; p. 724, s. 18 
Caputiati, sect, 12th cent. p. 431, s. 15 
Caracalla, emperor, 3rd cent. p. 85, s. 2 
Caracciolus, Robert, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Caranza, Bartholomew, p. 617, s. 21 
Caxbeas, leader of the Pauliclans, 9th cent. p. 321, 
s. 4 

Cardanus, Jerome, p. 604, s. 8 

Cardinals, p. 358, s. 7, n. 1 ; p. 405, s. 13 ; p. 532, s. 12 ; 
p. 606, ss. 1, 2 

Carinthia, 8th and 9th century, p. 287, n. 1 
Cario, John, p. 640, s. 9 
Carit, enlightened, 10th cent. p. 324, s. 1 
Carlenus, iEgidius, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

Carloman, 8th cent. p. 267, s. 1 

King of Italy, 9th cent. p. 296, s. 6 

Carlstadt, Andrew, p. 569, s. 9; p. 574, s. 17 
Carmelites, 12th cent. p. 408, s. 21, p. 451, s. 22 
Carnatic, mission to, p. 716, n. 2 
Oarpocrates, a Gnostic, 2nd cent. p. 79, s. 14 
Carpzov, John Benedict, p. 793, n. 

Cartes, Rene Des, p. 731, s. 26 ; p. 734, ss. 31, 32 ; p. 

760, s. 11 ; p. 832, s. 29 ; p. 833, s. 30 
Cartesian philosophy, p. 729, s. 24, &c. 

Carthusians, monks, 11th cent. p. 370, s. 27 

Cases of conscience, treated of, 14th cent. p. 515, s. 7 

Cashgar, enlightened, 11th cent. p. 345. S. i 

Cassander, George, p. 617, s. 21 

Cassianus, John, 5th cent. p. 187, s. 11; p. 211, s. 26 

Cassiodorus Senator, 6th cent. p. 228, s. 9 ; p. 230, s. 3 

Castalio, Sebastian, p. 682, s. 40 

Castor, Agnppa, 2nd cent. p. 65, n. 

Casuists, Romish, p. 765, s. 34 
Catechism, Luther’s, p. 637, s. 2 

the Heidelberg, p. 665, s. 14 

Catechumens, p. 33, s. 7; p. 40, s. 6; p. 156, s. 8 
Catenae Patrum, what, p. 230, s. 4 ; in 9th cent. p. 308, 
s. 8 

Cathai, enlightened, 8th cent. p. 260, xu 1; 12th, p. 391, 
s 7 

Cathari, sect in 3rd cent. p. 113, s. 18; 11th, p. 385, s. 
2; 12th, p. 425, s. 4 ; 13th, p. 475, s. 2 ; 14th, p. 518, 
s.3; 15th, p. 553,8. 1 
Catharinus, Ambrose, p. 617, 8. 1 1 
Catharine of Sens, 14th cent. p. 495, s. 13 
Catharine, St. 14th cent. p. 495, a. 13; p. 513, n. 

Bononiensis, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

Cathedrals, English, disliked, p. 670, s. 19 
Cathedral and monastic schools, 8th cent. p. 266, s. 
4; 9th, p. 292, s. 4; 10th, p. 330, s. 4; 11th, p. 352, 
s.3; 12th, p. 397, s. 3 

Catholic church, state of; before Luther, p. 558, &c. 

in 16th cent. p. 605, &c.; in 17th cent. p. 

738, &c. 

Cattenburg, Andrew Van, p. 843, s. 9 
Caussinus, Nicholas, p. 762, s. 32 
Ceccus Asculanus, 14th cent. p. 490, s. 8 
Cedrenus, George, 11th cent. p. 351, s. 2 


Celibacy of the clergy, in 3rd cent. p. 93, s. 6 ; 4th, p. 
163, s. 12; 9th, p. 293, s. 1, n. 7 ; 11th, p. 362, s. 12 , 
p. 561, s. 10 ; p. 614, s. 15 , p. 619, n. 2 ; p. 746, n. 8 
Cellani, Peter, inquisitor, 13th cent. p. 476, s. 3 
Cellites, monks, 14th cent. p. 506, s. 36 
Cellot, Lewis, p. 762, s. 32 
Celsus, opposed Christianity, 3d cent. p. 57, s. 8 
Celts, their state in 1st cent. p. 31, s. 13 
Cene, Charles le, p. 819, s. 18 

Century, I. External Hist. p. 7 ; Internal, p. 28 

--- II. * p. 51 ; p. 58 

HI 85; p. 90 

IV 114; p. 126 

V. p. 173 ; p. 177 

VI. p. 213; p. 217 

VII. p. 239 ; p. 244 

VIII. ■*— p. 260 ; p. 265 

IX. p. 287 ; p. 291 

X. p. 324 ; p. 329 

XI. p. 345; p. 351 

XIL p. 389 ; p. 396 

XIII p. 432 ; p. 438 

XIV. p. 484 ; p. 486 

XV. p. 523 ; p. 524 

Centuriators, the Magdeburg, p 616, n. 4 
Ceolfrid, English monk, 7th cent p. 250, n. 

Cerdo, heretic, 2nd cent. p. 77, s. 7 
Ceremonies and rites, history of, in 1st cent. p. 42, 43, 
44 ; in 2nd, p. 71 ; in 3rd, p. 105 ; in 4th, p. 153 ; in 
5th, p. 196 ; in 6th, p. 234 ; in 7th, p. 253 ; in 8th, p. 
284 ; in 9th, p. 318 ; in 10th, p. 341 ; in 11th, p. 383 ; 
in 12th, p. 423; in 13th, p. 474; in 14th, p. 516; in 
15th, p. 552 ; popish, p. 563, s. 16 ; English episcopal, 
p. 596, s. 9 ; p. 670, S . 19 ; p. 671, s. 20 ; p. 821, s. 20 : 
p. 830, s. 24 

Cerinthus, heretic, 1st cent. p. 47, s. 9; p. 49, s. 16 
Cerularius, Michael, bishop of Constantinople, 11th 
cent. p. 372, s. 30 

Ceylon, Dutch missions to, p. 723, s. 17 
Chalcedon, councils of, 5th cent. p. 179, s. 4 ; p. 180, 
s. 2 ; p. 205, s. 15 

Chalcidius, philosopher, in 5th cent. p. 123, s. 18: p. 
216, s. 2 

Chaldaic Christians, p. 203, n. 1 : see Nestorians 
Cham- Hi, emperor of China, p. 718, s. 10 
Chamsi, or Solares, oriental sect, p. 635, s. 19 
Chancery, papal, regulated, p. 492, s. 6 , p. 533, s. 12 
Chapters, the three, what, p. 232, s. 10 
Charenton, decrees of, p. 787, s. 4 
Charitable conference in Poland, p. 745, s. 12 
Charlemagne, emperor, 8th cent. p. 263, s. 3 ; p. 265, 
s. 2 ; p. 266, s. 4 ; p. 267, s. 1 ; p. 270, s. 9 ; p, 271, s * 
11, n. 2; p. 274, s. IS; p. 278, ss. 13, 14; p. 283, s. 
14 ; p. 286, S. 3 ; p. 287, s. 1 ; p. 290, s. 3 ; p. 308, S. 

8 ; p. 316, n. 3 

Charles Martel, 8th cent. p. 261, s. 3 ; p. 265, s. 2 

the Bald, emperor, 9th cent p. 290, s. 3 ; p. 

292, s. 4 ; p. 294, s. 3 ; p. 295, s. 6 ; p. 302, s. 14 ; p. 
309, s. 12 ; p. 312, s. 19 ; p. 314, s. 23 

the Fat, king of France, 9th cent. p. 290, s. 3 ; 

p. 295, s. 6 

the Simple, king of France, 10th cent. p. 325, 

s. 3 

IV. German emperor, 14th cent, p 495, s. 11 

V. emperor, p. 573, s. 15, &c.; p. 579, s. 23 1 

p. 586, s. 1, &c.; p. 590, s. 7 ; p. 592, s. 11 ; p. 594, s 
3, &c.; p. 595, s. 6 

— I. of England, p. 744, s. 10; p 821, s. 20 

II. of England, p. 744, s. 10 ; p. 826, n. 

Charron, Peter, p. 603, s. 5 

Chaste Brethren and Sisters, or Apostolic!, 12th cent 
p. 431, s. 15 

Chemnitz, Martin, p. 616, s. 19 ; p. 640, s. 9 ; p. 654, s. 39 
Cherbury, Edward Herbert of, p 728, s. 22 
Chiercy, council of, 9th cent p. 314, s. 23 
Childeric, king of France, 8th cent. p. 269, s. 7 
Chieregato, Francis, papal legate, 16th cent. p. 575, 
s. 18 

Chiliasts, Millenarians, p. 103, n. 5 
Chillingworth, William, p. 830, s. 24 
China, enlightened by Nestorians, 7th cent. p. 239, 8. 
1 ; Christians there in 8th, p. 260, s. 2 ; in 13th, p. 
438, s. 1 ; in 14th, p. 484, s. 2 ; in 15th, p. 524, s. 1 ; 
missions to, p. 602, s. 3 ; p. 717, s. 9 ; p. 866, 8. 3 
Chorepiscopi, p. 35, s. 13 

Chosroes, king of Persia, 6th cent. p. 217, a. 3 ; p. 218, 
s. 5 
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Christ, the history of, p 17, s. 2 ; revered by Pagans, 
p, 19, s. 7, compared with philosophers, p. 89, s 9; 
disputes concerning his body m Oth cent, p 237, s 
8 ; how both the offerer and the offering, p. 422, s. 15 
Christian era, p. 17, n. 4 ; called the Dionysian era, p. 
226, n. 5 

Christian, II. king of Denmark, p. 583, s. 30 

III. king of Denmark, p 583, s. 31 

VI. king of Denmark, p. 867, s. 4 

'William of Brandenburg, p. 749, s. 16 

Christianity, its nature, p. 39; causes and history of its 
progress in the 1st cent. p. 19; in 2d, p. 51; in 3d, 
p 85; in 4th, p. 114; in 5th, p. 173; m 6th, p. 213, 
in 7th, p. 239; in 8th, p. 260, in 9th, p. 287; in 10th, 
p. 324; in 11th, p. 345; in 12th, p. 389; in 13th, p. 
432; in 14th, p. 484; in 15th, p 522 
Christians, their character in the early ages, pp 20, 
41, 47, 61, 92, 124, 194, 213 
Christina, queen of Sweden, p. 742, s. 6 ; p. 749, s. 1 6 
Christmas, origin in 4th cent. p. 155, s. 5 
Christophanes, pope, 10th cent. p. 333, s. 2 
Chrobates, or Croatians converted, 7th cent. p. 239, 
n. 3 

Chrodegang, bishop of Metz, 8th cent. p. 272, s. 14 ; p. 
298, s 12 

Chromatius, bishop of Aquileia, 5th cent. p. 189, n. 
Chronicon Alexandrmum, p. 248, n. 3 
Chrysoloras, Manuel, 14th cent. p. 486, s. 1 
Chrysostom, John, of Constantinople, p. 130, s. 7 ; p 
133, s. 9, n. 3 ; p. 195, s. 15 
Chubb, John, deist, p. 867, s. 5 
Church, its organization and government, 1st cent, p 
33; 2d, p. 62; 3d, p.92; 4th, p. 127; 5th, p. 179; 
6th, p. 219; 7th, p. 245; 8th, p. 267; 9th, p. 293; 
10th, p. 332; 11th, p 355; 12th, p. 400 ; 13th, p. 
443 ; 14th, p. 490; 15th, p 527 
Church government, -Armenian, p. 632, s. 14 

— — Calvinistic baptist, p. 696, s. 22 

Dutch reformed, p. 676, s. 29 

English episcopal, p. 669, &c. n.; p. 831, s. 26 

French protestant, p. 665, s. 15 

Georgian, p. 630, s. 10 

Greek, p. 627 

Independent, p. 672, s. 21 

Lutheran, p. 638, s. 4; p. 792, s. 14; p. 870, s. 15 

Mennonite, p. 858, s. 4 

Monophysite or Jacobite, p. 631, s. 1 1 

Nestorian, p. 633, s 15 

Presbyterian, p. 664, s. 12 ; p. 832, s. 27 ; p. 

825, s. 22 ; n. 

Quaker, p. 852, s. 12 ; p. 853 > 

Romish, p 558, &c. p. 605, &c. p. 752, &c. 

Russian, p. 630, s. 9 : p. 782, s. 5 

Schwenckfeldian, p. 646, s. 24 

Scotch, p 825, n. p. 668, n. 

Swiss, p. 662, s. 10 

Churches (buildings), history of, p. 43, s. 5 ; p. 73, s. 8 ; 
p. 105, s. 2; p. 154, S. 2; p. 234, s. 4; p. 254, s. 2 ; p. 
384, s. 3 

Ohytrseus, David, p. 640, s. 9 
Cimbrians, heard the gospel in 7th cent. p. 240, s. 3 
Circumcelliones, sect in 4th cent. p. 158, s. 5 ; n 4 
Circumcised, the Pasagini, 12th cent. p. 430, s. 14 
Cirta, plate &c. belonging to the church of, p. 105, n. 
Cistercians, monks, 11th cent. p. 369, s. 25; 12th, p. 
407, s. 17 

Civil law, p. 398, s. 6 ; p. 443, s. 10 

Clarendon, constitutions of, 12th cent p. 404, s. 12 

Clarius, Isidorus, p. 620, s. 26 

Clarke, Samuel, p. 874, s. 27 

Claude, John, p. 745, s. 12 ; p. 781, s. 3 

Claudius, emperor, 3d cent. p. 88, s. 7 

of Turin, 9th cent. p. 301, s. 14 

an Arian, p. 700, s. 3 

Mamertus, poet, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

Olausenburg, seat of Sodnians, p. 712, s. 23 
Ciemangis, Nicolaus de, 15th cent. p. 540, s. 24 
Clemens Bomanus, 1st cent. p. 37, s. 18 

Alexandrinus, 2d cent. p. 59, s. 6 ; p. 64, s. 5 

Clement, a Scot 8th cent. p. 266, s. 3 ; p. 285, s. 2 
■■ II. pope, 11th cent. p. 356, s. 3 

III. antipope, 11th cent. p. 366, s. 18 

III. pope; 12th cent p. 406, s. 14; p. 413, n. 

IV. pope, 13th cent. p. 447, s. 12 ; p. 468, n. 

V. pope, 14th cent. p. 449, s. 16; p. 474, s. 2; 

p. 492, s. 4 ; p. 510, n.; p. 519, s. 6 ; p. 520, S. 9 
VI pope, 14th cent. p. 494, s. 


Clement, VII. pope, 14th cent p. 495, s. 14 

VIII. pope, p. 529, s. 4 

IX. pope, p. 739, s. 1 

X. pope, p. 739, s. 1 

XL pope, p. 739, s. 1 

XII. pope, p. 868, s. 7 

Clementina, spurious, p. 37, s. 1 9 
Clerc, John le, p. 843, s. 9 

Clergy, character and state of, in 1st cent. p. 33; in 
2d, p. 63 ; m 3d, p. 92 ; in 4th, p. 127 ; in 5th, p. 1 82 ; 
in 6th, p. 220 ; in 7th, p. 246 ; in 8th, p. 267; in 9th, 
p. 293; in 10th, p. 332; in 11th, p. 355; in 12th, p. 
400, 406 ; in 13th, p. 443; in 14th, p. 490; in 15th, p. 
527 ; popish, p. 501, p. 609, p. 756 ; Lutheran, 17th 
cent. p. 791, p. 799 
Clerks, apostolical: see Jesuates 

regular, new orders, p. 615, s 17 

Theatins, p. 615, s. 17 

of St. Paul, or Barnabites, p. 615, s. 17 

of St. Majoli or of Soma&quo, p. 615, s 17 

of common life, 15th cent. p. 537, s. 22 

Cloisters, subjected to the pope, in 1 1th cent. p. 368, 
s. 21 ; 

Clovis, king of the Salii, converted, 5th cent. p. 174, s 5 
Cluniacensians, monks, 10th cent. p.*337, s 10, 11th, p. 

368, s. 23; 12th, p. 406, s. 15 
Coblai, Tartar emperor, 13th cent p. 432, s. 2 
Cocceius, John, p. 813, s. 7 ; p. 832 s. 29 
Cochin China, missions to, p. 716, s. 

Cochlseus, John, p. 617, s. 21 
Codde, Peter, p 772, s. 44 
Codinus, George, 15th cent, p 538, s 23 
Coelestine, bishop of Rome, 5th cent p. 175, s. 6, n 3; 
p. 189, n. 

II. pope, 12th cent, p 403, s. 8; p. 413, n. 

— III. pope, 1 2th cent. p. 406, s. 14 ; p. 413, n. 

V. pope, 13th cent. p. 448, s. 16 

Eremites, 13th cent. p. 458, s. 38 

Coelestines, order of, 13th cent. p. 449, s. 16 

Cosiest! us, the Pelagian, 5th cent. p. 208, s. 23 
Coenobites, what, p. 148, s. 15, p. 369, s. 24 
Cogitosus, an Irish monk, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

Cointe, Charles le, p. 762, s. 31 
Coiremchan, Tartar king, p. 391, s. 7 
Colchians, state of, p. 630, s. 10 
Collatius, Peter Apollonius, 15th cent. p. 546, n. 

Collegia pietatis, p 799, s. 26 
Collegiants, sect, p. 862, s. 5 
College de Propaganda, p. 713, s. 4 
Collins, Anthony, p. 867, s. 5 
Collyridians, sect in 4th cent. p. 172, s. 25 
Cologne, heretics there, 14th cent. p. 518, s. 4 
Columba, monk of Iona, 6th cent, p 214, n. 1 I 

Columbanus, an Irish monk and missionary In 6th cent. 1 
p. 214, s. 2 ; p. 221, s. 5; p. 227, s. 9; p. 240, S. 3 
Combat, judicial, 9th cent. p. 3JL9, s. 3; 11th cent p, 
383, s. 1 

Combe, Francis de la, p. 776, s. 49 
Combefis, Francis, p. 762, s. 32 
Comforted, the more perfect Cathari, p. 426, s. 6 
Commentators, the principal in 2d cent. p. 67, s. 4 ; in 
3d, p. 100, s. 5; in 4th, p. 144, s. 4; m 5th, p. 191, s. 3; 
in 6th, p. 230, s. 3, in 7th, p. 251, s. 2 : see Theology 
exegetic. 

Commodianus, a poet, 3d cent. p. 98, n. 

Commodus, emperor, 2d cent. p. 51, s. 1 ; p. 57, s. 7 
Community of goods in primitive church, p. 20, s. 5 
Comnena, Anna, Greek historian, 12th cent. p. 396, n. 7 
Conclave, Romish, p. 606, s. 1 
Concordat, the German, 12th cent. p. 403, s. 6 

the French, 15th cent. p. 560, s. 7 

Concubinage of the clergy, in 3d cent, p 93, s. 6 ; in 
the 10th, p. 336, s. 10; In the 11th, p. 362, s. 12 
Confederated, the lower class of Cathari, p. 426, s. 6 
Conferences, Hampton court, p. 820, s. 19 

— with papists at Ratisbon, Newburg, 

Rheinfels, and Thorn, p. 745, s. 12 

Lutheran and Reformed, at Leipsic, 

Cassel, and Thorn, p. 787, p. 796, n. 

Confessions, private to priests, 5th cent. p. 197, s. 3; 
13th, p. 469, s. 2 

of faith, Armenian, p. 838, s. 2 

the Augsburg: see Augsburg 

Belgic, p. 672, s. 22 

English, xxxix articles, p. 596, s. 9 ; n. 2; 

p. 826, n. 

General baptist, p. 697, s. 23 



Confessions, of Greek church, p. 628, s. 6 

of Independents, Savoy, p. 822, s. 21 

— - of Lutheran church, p. 637, s. 2 

Mennomte, p. 691, s. II 

Particular baptist, p. 696, s. 22 

Presbyterian, Westminster, p. 826, n. 

Quaker, p. 852, s 11 

Tetrapolitan, p. 5S8, n. 

of Zwmgli, p. 588, n. 

Confessors, who, p. 24, s. 19 
Confirmation, rite of, p. 44, s. 8 , p, 106, s. 4 
Conformists, English, p. 669, s. 17 
Conformities with Christ, in St. Francis, p. 499, s. 21 
Confucius, worship of, p. 720, s. 14; p. 866 s. 3 
Congal, Irish monk, 6th cent. p. 221, n. 2 
Congo, king of, converted, 15th cent p. 522, s. 2 
Congregationalists, p. 822, s. 21: see Independents 
Congregations, at Rome, p. 606, s. 2 

de Propaganda, p 713, s. 1 

of priests for foreign missions, p. 714, 

s. 3 

— — — - of the holy sepulchre, p 714, s. 3 

■- — - on the council of Trent, p. 618, s. 22 

de Auxilus gratis, p. 626, s. 41 ; p. 767, 

s. 37 

Conon, of Tarsus, his sect, 6th cent. p. 238, s. 10 : p. 
248, n. 

Conrad III. German emperor, 12th cent. p. 392, s. 9 

duke of Masovia, 13th cent. p. 435, s. 9 

of Licbtenau, 13th cent. p. 440, s. 5 

of Marpurg, inquisitor, 13th cent. p. 467 n.; p. 

478, s. 6 

Conscience, cases of, treated, 14th cent. p. 515, s. 7 
Consecration of churches, 2d cent. p. 72, s. 3 ; 3d, p. 

105,8.2; 4th, p 154, s 2 
Consociation of churches, p. 35, s. 14 
Consensus repetitus, Lutheran, p 797, s. 22 

of Sendomir, p. 673, s. 23 

Constance, council of, 15th cent. p. 528, s 3 
Constans I. emperor, 4th cent. p. 119, s. 11 ; p. 159, s. 6 

II. emperor, 7th cent. p. 257, s. 8 

Constantine I. or the Great, p. 1 16, s. 5; gives liberty to 
Christians, p. 116, s. 6; his conversion, p. 116, s. 7; 

' abolishes Paganism, p. 1 17, s. 7 ; sees a luminous 
cross, p. 118, s. 9 ; his regulations for the church, p. 
119, s. 10; p. 127; his letter to Arius and Alexander, 
p. 161, s. 11; abolition of sacrifices by, p. 117, n. 
forged donation of p. 271, n. 

II. emperor, 4th cent. p. 119, s. 2 

IV. Pogonatus, 7th cent. p. 245, s. 2 

pope, 8th cent. p. 276, n. 

Copronymus, Greek emperor, 8th cent. p. 

264, s. 1; p. 282, s. 12 

or Cyril, missionary, 9th cent. p. 288, s. 3 

Porphyrogenitus, 10th cent, p 329, s. 1 

Monomachus, 11th cent. p. 378, s. 13 

Harmenopulus, Greek writer, 12th cent, 

p. 409, a. 22 

Manasses, 12th cent. p. 396, n. 7 

Meliteniota, 13th cent p. 463, s. 43 

Constantinople, patriarchate of, p 128, s. 3; p. 627, s. 2; 
p. 781, s. 3 ; the patriarch’s contest with the Roman 
pontiff in the 4th cent. p. 130, s. 7; in 5th cent. p. 179, 
s. 1; &c. in 6th, p. 219, s. 1; in 7th, p. 245, s. 1 ; taken 
by the Turks, a.d. 1453, p. 524, s. 2 
Constantinopolitan councils, general, a.d. 381, p. 130, 
s. 7 ; a.d. 553, p. 231, s. 9, n. 1 ; a.d. 680, p. 257, s. 8, 
n. 3; a.d. 692, or in Trullo, p. 259, s. 12; a.d. 754, p. 
282, s. 12; a.d. 842, p. 310, s. 15 ; A.D. 861, p 316, s. 
27 ; a.d. 869, p. 317, s. 29; a.d. 879, p. 317, s. 31 
Constantius, Chlorus, p. 114, s. 1; p. 115, s. 3 

- - - I. emperor, 4th cent. p. 119, s. U 

; & Greek in Siam, p. 717, 8. 8 

Constitutions of Clarendon, 12th cent. p. 404, s. 12 

of Apostles: see Apostolic canons 

Consubstantiation, 11th cent. p. 379, s. 13 ; doctrine of, 
p. 674, s, 12 ; p. 676, 8. 29 ; divides the" Reformers, p. 
581, s. 27; p. 588, n. see Sacramentarian controversy 
Contra-Remonstrants, p. 838, 8. 1 
Controversies among Christians; in 1st cent. p. 41, 
p. 42; in 2d, p. 68; in 3d, p. 103; in 4th, p. 149; in 
5th, p. 195 ; in 6th, p. 231 ; m 7th, p. 253 ; in 8th, p. 
264, p. 272; in 9th, p. 310; in 10th, p. 341; in 11th, p. 
378; in 12th, p. 421; in 13th, p. 473; in 14th, p. 496, p. 
502; in 15th, p. 548, p 552 

in the Romish church, in 16th cent. p. 

622, s. 30 ; in 17th, p 767, s. 37; in 18th, p. 868, s. 9 


Controversies in Lutheran church, in 16th cent, p 645, 
s. 20; in 17th, p 795, s. 20; in 18th, p. 871, s. 20 

*• in Reformed churches, in 16th cent, p 659, 

s. 4 ; p. 667, s. 16, &c. m 17th, p 814, s. 10 ; p. 831, s. 
26, in 18th, p.873, s. 24 

Conventual brethren, the laser Franciscans, p. 505, s. 
34 , p. 756, s 24 

Converted brethren, the lay Grandmontains, p. 307, s. 26 
Convocation, English, p 677, s. 31 
Cooper, Anthony Ashly, p. 727, s. 22 
Coomhart, Theodore Volckh, p 814, n. 5 
Copiatie, what their office p. 92, s. 5 
Copts, state of, p. 631, s. 12 ; missions to, p. 608, s 6; p. 
783, s. 6 

Corbinian, bishop of Frevsingen, 8th cent. p. 262, s. 5 
Cordt, Christian Bartholomew de. p 865, s. 4 
Cornelius, bishop of Rome, 3d cent p 98, n. 

Corporation act, p. 831, s. 2,y 
Corrupticolee, sect, in 6th cent, p 237, s. 9 
Cortesius, Paul, 15th cent. p. 557, s. 10 
Corvey, school of, p. 266, n. 4 
Corvinus, John, p. 807, s. 37 
Cosmas, Indicopleustes, 6th cent. p. 219, s. 5 

of Jerusalem, 8th cent. p. 273, s. 17 | 

Cosmo de Medicis, 15th cent. p. 526, s. 4 
Coteher, John, Baptist, p. 764, s. 32 j 

Councils, none in 1st cent. p. 35, s. 14, n. 5; originated 
in 2d cent. p. 63 ; at first provincial | 

— general or oecumenical, p. 127, s. 1 

the first, a.d. 325, at Nice, p. 161, s. H 

the second, a.d. 381, at Constantinople, p. , 

130, s. 7 * I 

— the third, a d. 431, at Enhesns, p. 200, s. 8, n. 4 ' 

the fourth, a.d. 451, at Chalcedon, p. 205, s. 15 

— — — the fifth, a.d. 553, at Constantinople, p. 231, 

— — ~ — the sixth, a.d. 680, at Constantinople, p. 257, 

— the seventh, a.d. 691, in Trullo, p. 259, s. 12 

other principal councils were, a.d. 754, at 

Constantinople, p. 282, s. 12; a.d. 782, at Nice, p. 
282, s. 13; a d. 794, at Frankfort, p. 283, s. 14; a.d. 
842, at Constantinople, p.310, s. 15; a.d. 861, at Con- 
stantinople, p. 316, s. 27; a.d. 869, at Constantinople, 
p. 317, s. 29; a d. 879, at Constantinople, p. 310, s. 
15; a. d. 1095, at Placentia, p. 347, s. 5; a.d. 1095, at 
Clermont, p. 347, s. 5 ; a.d. 1215, in the Lateran, p. 
449, s. 18; a d. 1249, at Lyons, p. 447, s. 11; a.d. 1274, 
at Lyons, p. 448, s. 13; a.d. 1311, at Vienne, p 518, s. 
4; a.d. 1409, at Pisa, p. 528, s. 2; a.d. 1414, at 
Constance, p. 528, s. 3 ; a.d. 1431, at Basil, p. 532, s. 
11; and a.d. 1438, at Ferraraand Florence, p. 533, s. 13 

of Pisa and Milan, a d. 1511, p. 560, n. 4 

the Lateran, a.d. 1512, p. 560, n. 4 ; a.d. 1725, 

p. 868, s. 7 

of Trent, a.d. 1546, p. 593, s. 14, &c. 

their power in 8th cent. p. 273, s. 16; in 9th, 

p. 311, s 16, n. 2 ; in 15th, p. 528, s. 4 ; p. 532, s. 10 ; 
their powers at a later period, p. 561, s. 9 j 

general, demanded, p. 575, s. 18 ; p. 580, s. 1 

23 ; p. 590, s. 8 ; p. 5P2, s. 13 
Covenants of God, theory of, p. 834, s. 32 
Court, Romish, p. 606, s. 2 ; p. 868, s. 7 

of High Commission, p. 670, n. 2 

Cranmer, Thomas, archbishop, p, 683, s. 44 
Crantz, Albert, of Rostoch, 16th cent. p. 547, n. 

Crassus, Damianus, 15th cent. p. 547, n* 

Crautwald, Valentine, p. 646, s. 23 
Creaticolse, a sect in 6th cent. p. 237, s. 8 
Creed, Apostles’, p. 40, s. 4 

Nicene, p. 161, s. 11 ; p. 162, n. 1 

Crell, Nicholas, p. 656, s. 43 

Samuel, p. 862, n 2 

Crescens, opposed Christianity, 2d cent. p. 58, s. 8 
Cresconius, bishop in Africa, 7th cent. p. 249, s. 6 
Croatians, enlightened, 9th cent. p. 288, n. 4 
Cromwell, Oliver, p. 744, s. 10 ; p. 825, s. 22 
Crosier, the lituus of augurs, p. 153, s 1, n. 4 
Cross, sign of the, p. 106, s. 5 ; p. 143, n. 1 
Cruciger, Caspar, p. 657, s. 46 

Crusades in 10th cent. p. 328, s. 10; in lltb, p. 346, s. 

4 ; in 1 2th, p. 392, s. 9 ; p. 393, s. 11 ; in 13th, p, 433, 
8.3; m 14th, p.484, s. 1 
Crypto-Calvinists, p. 652, s. 37 
Cud worth, Ralph, p. 735, s. 33 ; p. 814, s. 9 
Cuiper, Francis, p. 863, s. 2 
Cumberland, Richard, p. 814, s. 9 
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Cummianus, Irish monk, 7th cent. p. 250, n. 
Cummeneus Albus, Irish monk, 7th cent. p. 250, n. 
Gup, denied to the laity, 15th cent. p. 531, s. 8 ; p. 549, 
s. 3 

Curcellseus, Stephen, p. 843, s. 9 

Cursus Academicus, in 13th cent. p. 439, s. 4 

Curtius, Sebastian, p. 787, s. 5 

Cusanus Nicolaus, 15th cent. p. 540, s. 24 

Cuthbert, English monk, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 

Cyclus Paschalis, of Dionysius Exiguu-,, p 226, n. 5 
Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, 3d cent. p. 88, s. 6 ; p. 90, 
s. 11 ; p. 92, n. 1 ; p. 96, s. 8 ; p. 102, s. 8 

Gallic monk, 6th cent. p. 22, n. 

Cyran, St. abbot of : see Hauranne 

Cyriacus of Ancona, 15th cent. p. 526, s. 3 

Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem. 4th cent. p. 133, s. 9 

bishop of Alexandria, 5th cent. p. 183, s. 10, n. 3; 

p. 200, s. 7; p. 198, s. 4, n. 7 

monk, of Palestine, 6th cent. p. 225, n. 

missionary, 9th cent. p. 288, s. 3 

Lucaris, of Constantinople, p. 780, s. 2 

Contari, of Berrhoea, p 780, s. 2 

Cyrus, bishop of Alexandria, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 
Czechowicz, Martin, p. 712, s. 24 

D’Achkry, Luke, p. 761, s. 31; p. 763, s. 32 

Dado or Audoenus of Rouen, 7th cent. p. 245, s. 3 ; p. 
250, n. 

Dailamites, heard the gospel, 8th cent. p. 260, n. 1 
Daille, John, p. 817, s. 14 

Dalmatians, enlightened, 9th cent. p. 289, s. 4 
Damascenus, John, 8th cent. p. 266, s. 2; p. 274, s. 17 
Damascius, a philosopher, 6th cent. p. 179, s. 5, p. 
216,8.2 

Damasus I. bishop of Rome, 4th cent. p. 129, s. 5 ; p. 
141, s. 10, n. 2 

11. pope, 11th cent. p. 356, s 4 

Dambrowka, daughter of the duke of Bohemia, 10th 
cent p. 325, s. 4 

Damianus and Damianists, 6th cent. p. 238, s. 10 
Dancers, a sect, 14th cent. p. 520, s. 8 

Danes, converted, 9th cent. p. 288, s. 2; 10th cent. p. 
326, s. 7; incline to the reformed p. 675, s. 26: p. 
810, s. 1 

Dannhauer, John Conrad, p. 792, s. 15 

Daniel, bishop of Winchester, 8th cent. p. 262, n. 2 

Gabriel, p.765, n. 1 

Danish East India missions, p. 867, 8. 4 

Dante, Alighieri, 14th cent. p. 488, s. 4 

Dantzigers, Mennonites, p. 858, s. 3 
, Darnly, Lord Henry, p. 668, n. 

Daughters of charity, p. 758, s. 27; p. 712, s. 23 

David, metropolitan of China, 8th cent. p. 260, n. 1 

successor to Prester John, 12th cent. p. 392, s. 

7 ; p. 395, s. 3 

Dinant, 13th cent. p. 482, s. 1 2 

de Augusta, monk, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

George or Jorns, p. 697, s. 24 

or Davides, Francis, p. 708, n. 3 

Deaconesses, their office, p. 34, s. 10 

Deacons, in 1st cent. p. 34, s. 10; in 2d, p. 62, s. 1 ; in 
3d, p. 92, s. 5; in .4th, p. 131, s 8 ; in 5th, p. 182, s. T 
Decius, emperor, 3d cent, persecutor, p. 86, s. 7 ; p. 
87, s. 3 

Philip of Pisa, 16th cent. p. 547, n. 

Decrees of God : see Predestination, also, p. 422, s. 18 
Decretal epistles, forged in 9th cent. p. 296, s. 8 

of Gregory IX. p. 443, s. 10 

Decretum of Gratian, 12th cent. p. 399, s 6 

Degrees academic, 13th cent p. 439, s. 4 

Deists, in 16th cent, p. 603, s. 5, n. 1; in 17th, p. 726, s» 
21 , p. 829, s. 22 ; in 18th, p. 867, s. 6 

Deities, the Pagan, p. 8, s. 9 
! Delitiosi, Bernhard, 14th cent. p.50I, s. 24 

Demas, mentioned by Paul, p. 45, s. 1 
, Demetrius, bishop of Alexandria, 3d cent, p, 104, 8. 14 

Cydonius, 14th cent. p. 508, n. 

Chrysoloras, 15th cent. p. 538, n. 

1 Demiurge of oriental philosophy, p. 30. s. 9 

Demoniacs, in 4ih cent. p. 145, s. 8 

1 Denk, John or Hans, p, 687, n. 1 

Denmark, reformation in, p. 583, s. 30 

Deoduin or Theodum, 11th cent. p. 374, n. 

Desidenus, bishop of Vienne, 6th cent. p. 217, n. 6 

bishop ot Cahors, 7th cent. p. 249, s. 6 

king of Lombards, 8th cent. p. 270, s. 9 

DeurhOfc William, p. 873, s. 25 

Devay, Matthew, p. 674, s. 25 

Dezius, John, Jesuit, p. 746, s. 13 

Diaconi, among the Cathari, p. 426, s. 6 

Diadochus, bishop in Illyncum, 5th cent. p. .\8S, n. 
Dialectics, cultivated, m 11th cent. p. 353, s. 6, in 
12th, p. 399, 8. 8, in 13th, p. 471, s. 7; in 14th, p. 
489, s. 7 ; in 15th, p. 527, s. 7 

Dictates of Hildebrand, p. 359, s. 9, n. 3 

Didymus of Alexandria, 4th cent. p. 135, s. 10 

Dieu, John de, canonised, p. 778, s. 52 

Dinus Mugellanus, jurist, 14th cent. p. 510, n. 

Dioceses episcopal, origin of, p. 35, s. 13 

Diocletian, emperor, 4th cent, persecutor, p. 114, s. 1 ; 
p. 115, s. 4 

Diodorus or Theodorus, bishop of Tarsus, 4tb cent. p. 
135, n. 3 

Diognetus, letter to, p. 39, n. 

Dion Cassius, historian, 3d cent. p. 90, s. 1 

Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, 2d cent. p. 66, n.; p. 102, 
s. 8 

or Denys, bishop of Paris, 3d cent. p. 86, s 7 

the Great, bishop of Alexandria, 3d cent. p. 

95, s. 7, n. 2; p. 102, s. 8 

bishop of Rome, 3d cent. p. 98, n. 

Areopagita, p. 147, s. 12 

Exiguus, 6th cent. p. 226, s. 9 

a Ryckei, 15th cent. p. 542, s. 24 i 

Dioscorus, bishop of Alexandria, 5th cent. p. 204, s. 14; 
p. 205, s. 15 

'Diotrephes, 1st cent. p. 45, s. 1 

Dippel, John Conrad, p. 805, s. 33 

Discalceati: see Barefooted 

Disciples, the seventy of Christ, p. 18, s. 5 

Disputations, public, p. 754, s. 12 

Dissenters, English: see Puritans, Nonconformists, 
Independents, &c. 

Diversions, lawfulness of, p. 803, s. 31 

Docetee, Gnostic sect, described, p. 77, s. 7 * 

sect m 6th cent. p. 237, s. 8 

•Doctrine, secret, of early Christians, p. 41, s. 8 

twofold, or twofold rule of life, p. 69, s. 11 1 

p. 146, s. 10 ; p. 231, s. 6 

Dodwell, Henry, p. 832, s. 26 

Dolet, Stephen, p. 603, s. 5 

Dominic, St. 13th cent. p. 451, s. 24 

Dominicans, monks, 13th cent, p, 451, s. 22; I4th, p. 
497, 8. 18 ; 16th, p. 562, s. 12 ; p. 626, s. 41 ; p. 767, s. 

37 ; p. 868, s. 9 

Domitian, emperor, 1st cent, persecutor, p. 23, s. 5: p. 

27, s. 15 

Domitilla, Flavia, martyr, 1st cent. p. 27, s. 15 

Donations to the clergy and monks, p. 268, s. 4 ; n 

327, s. 9 ; p. 350, s. 10 

to the popes, p. 268, s.5; p. 350, s. 10; p. 

361,8.11; p. 444, s.5 

Donatists, sect of, its history, 4th cent. p. 157 ; 5th, pt. 

197 ; 6th, p. 235 

Donatus, a Donatist bishop, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

deacon of Metz, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 

Bossius, chronicler, 15th cent. p. 546, n. 

Jgorotheus, pseudo, 4th cent p, 136, n. 6 

bishop of Martianople, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

abbot, 7th cent. p. 247, s. 5 

Dorschaeus, J ohn George, p. 792, s. 15 

1 Doit, synod ot; p. 815, s 11 ; p. 841, s. 6 

Dositheus, heretic, 1st cent, p.47, s. 10 

bishop of Jerusalem, p. 781, $. 3 

Drabiz, Nicholas, p. 809, s. 41 

Dracontius, poet, 5th cent p. 178, s. 2; p. 189, 8. 11 

Dreyer, Christian, p. 799, s. 24 

Druids, p. 31, s. 13 ; their powers and rights transferred 
to the clergy, p. 269, s. 6 

Druses of Mount Lebanon, p. 436, n. 4 

sect of; p. 634, s. 19 

Druthmar, Christian, 9th cent. p. 301, s. 14 

Ducas of Constantinople, an historian, 15th cent. p. 
539, n. 

Ducenarius, what, p. 112, n. 1 

Dudycz, Andrew, p 705, s. 9 

Dulcinus (Dolcino) of Novara, 13th cent, p 483, s. 14 
Dungal, a Scot 8th cent. p. 266, s. 3 

monk of Paris, 9th cent p. 304, n. 

DlinkenspUhl, Nicolaus de, p. 536, s. 19 ; p. 543, n. 

Duns Scotus, John, 14th cent. p. 508, s. 37 

Dunstan, English writer, 10th cent. p. 338, s. 13 

Durseus or Dury, John, p. 788, s. 6 

Durand, monk of Normandy, Uth cent. p. 375, n. 
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Durand, de St. Por$ain, 14th cent. p. 509, s. 37 
Dutch, reformation of, p. 586, s. 34 ; p. 604, s. 6, &c. 

church, 16th cent p. 672, s. 22 ; in 17th, p. 832, 

s. 28 

Dynamius, a writer of 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

Eadmer, English monk, 12th cent. p. 413, n. 

Earnulph, bishop of Rochester, 12th cent. p. 414, n. 

East Anglia, converted, 7th cent. p. 240, s. 2 
East Saxons converted, 7th cent. p. 240, s. 2 
Easter, disputes about it in 2d cent. p. 73, s. 9 ; in 4th, 
p. J63, s. 12; in 7th, p. 253, s. 6; sermons and 
laughter, p. 563, n. 3 

Ebbo, archbishop of Rbeims, 9th cent, p 304, n. 
Ebed-Jesu, Nestorian archbishop, 9th cent. p. 324, n. 1 
Eberald, a count, 9th cent. p. 313, s. 22 
Eberard, of Ratlsbon, annalist, 14th cent. p. 510, n. 
Ebiorutes, sect, 2d cent. p. 50, s. 17 ; p. 75, s. 3 

so called, 11th cent. p. 383, s. 19 

Ecbert, abbot ot St. Florin, 12th cent. p. 414, n. 

Eccard or Aycard, Henry, 14th cent. p. 519, s. 5 
Ecclesiastical history cultivated, p. 616, s. 19 ; p. 640, 
s. 9 ; p. 731, s. 27 
Echellensis, Abraham, p. 779, s. 2 
Eck, John, p. 568, s. 5 ; p. 417, s. 21 
Eclectic philosophy, p. 12, s. 25 ; p. 59, s. 7 

philosophers, p. 737, s. 37 ; p. 790, s. 11 

Economical method of disputing, p. 86, s. 4 ; p. 102, 
s- 10 

Ecthesis of Heraclius, 7th cent. p. 256, s. 7 
Edmund Rich, archbishop of Canterbury, 13th cent, 
p. 468, n. 

Edward VI. of England, p. 596, s. 9 
Egbert, archbishop of York, 8th cent. p. 266, s. 3 
Eginhard, secretary to Charlemagne, 9th cent, p, 276, 
s. 18; p.292, s. 6; p.300, s. 14 
JEichstadt, a bishopric in 8th cent. p. 261, s. 3 
Elcesaites, sect, 2d cent. p. 76, s. 5 
Elder son, among the Cathari, what, p. 426, s. 6 
Election, doctrine of :see Grace 
Elias, archbishop of Crete, 8th cent. p. 276, n. 

II. and III. Nestorian patriarchs of Mosul, p. 

784, s. 8 

Eligius, or Eloi, bishop, 7th cent. p. 245, s. 2 ; p 249, 
s. 6 ; controversy respecting his sermon, p. 251, n. 
Eliot, John, p. 725, s. 20 

Elipandus, archbishop of Toledo, 8th cent. p. 280, s. 8 
Elizabeth, queen of England, p. 596, s. 9 ; p. 669, s. 17 

abbess of Hervorden, p, 864, s. 3 

— of Schdnaugen, 12th cent. p. 414, n.; p. 414, 

s. 2 

Elmacin, George, Arabic historian, 13th cent. p. 438, 
s. 1 

Elpidius Rusticus, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

Elxai, heretic, 2d cent. p. 76, s. 5 
Emanuel IL Pakeologus, 14th cent p. 508, n» 

Empire, Roman, state of, at Christ’s birth, p.7, s. 2; 
favourable to the propagation of Christianity, p. 7, s. 
4 ; its civil and ecclesiastical divisions and provinces 
in 4th cent. p. 128, s. 3 
Emser, Jerome, p. 617, s, 21 

Encratites, sect, in 2d cent. p. 77, s. 9 ; in 4th cent, 
p. 157, s. 1 

Engelbert, monk, 13th cent. p. 469, n. 

Engelhusius, Theodoric, 15th cent. p. 543, n. 

England, when first converted, p. 52, s. 4, n. 4; 
reformation in, p. 586, s. 34; p. 591, s. 11; p. 596, s. 9 

church of, in 16th cent. pp. 596, 668, &c.; 

in 17th cent. pp. 744, 813, 819, 872 
Ennodius, bishop of Pavia, 6th cent. p. 178, s. 2 ; p. 
219, s. 2; p. 226, s. 9 

Eon, an enthusiast, 12th cent. p. 431, s. 16 
Ephesine general council, a.d. 431, p. 202, s. 10 

council of robbers, a.d. 449, p. 204, s. 14 

Ephraim Syrus, 4th cent. p. 135, s. 9, n. 1 

■ — patriarch of Antioch, 6th cent. p. 224, n. 

Episcopius, Simon, p. 840, s. 6 
Epictetus, Stoic philosopher, 2d cent. p. 58, s. 3 
Epicureans, p. 1 1, s. 21 ; p. 31, s. 12 ; p. 58, s. 3 
I Epiphanius, bishop in Cyprus, 4th cent. p. 133, s. 9 ; p. 
134, n. 1 

! ■ bishop of Constantinople, 6tlx cent. p. 

! 224, n. 

! ■ — 8choIasticus, ecclesiastical historian, 6th 

[ cent. p. 228, n. 

; Epiphany, day of, fixed in 4th cent. p. 155, s. 5 
| Episcopacy isee bishops 


Epistles * see Decretal epistles 
Erasmus, Desidenus, p 559, s. 3 

Erchembert or Herembert, historian, 9th cent. p. 305, n. I 
Eremites or Hermits, in 3d cent. p. 100, s. 3; in 4th, p. j 
148, s. 15; in 5th, p. 193, s il i 

■ — brethren of St. William, J3th cent. p. 450, J 

s. 19 

Erfurth, a bishopric in 8th cent. p. 261, s. 3 
Eric IX. king of Sweden, 12th cent. p. 389, s. 3 
Ernest, Justinian, p. 722, s. 17 

landgrave of Hesse, p. 745, s. 12; p. 749, s. 16 

Duke of Saxe Gotha, p. 783, s. 6; p. 797, n. 

Ertang, the gospel of the Mamclueans, p. 109, s. 9 
Esaias, of Cyprus, -writer, J5th cent, p. 539, n. 

Essenes, Jewish sect, p. 14, s. 7; p. 15, s. 9 
Espencseus, Claud, p. 417, s. 21 
Essential truths of Christianity, pp. 788, 798, 807, 830, 
853, 859, 8 66, 872 
Estius, William, p 763, s. 32 
Ethelbert, king ot Kent, 6th cent. p. 213, s. 2 

or Ethelwerd, English historian, 10th cent. 

p. 331, s. 5 

Etherius, bishop of Axuma, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 
Ethiopians, converted, 4th cent. p. 124, s. 20 
Evagnus, archdeacon of Constantinople, 4th cent. p. 
137, n. 

a Gallic presbyter, 6th cent. p. 192, s. 7 

Scholasticus, ecclesiastical historian, 6th 

cent. p. 224, s. 8 

Evangelists, who so called, p. 32, s. 2 
Eucherius, bishop of Lyons, 5th cent. p. 187, s. 11 ; p. 
193, s. 10 

Euchites or Messalians, 4th cent. p. 171, s.»24 ; 12th 
cent. p. 424, s. 1 

Eudocia, empress and writer, 5th cent. p. 185, n. 
Eudoxia, empress, opposed Chrysostom, p. 195, s. 15 
Eudoxius, bishop of Constantinople, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 
Everlasting gospel of Joachim, 13th cent. p. 454, s. 28 
Eugene II. pope, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

III. pope, 12th cent. p. 294, n. 9 ; p. 392, s. 9 ; 

p. 403, s. 8 : p. 414, n. 

IV. pope, I5th cent. p. 532, s. 11 

Eugenius, archbishop of Toledo, 7th cent. p. 250, n. 
Eugyppius, monk ot Italy, 6th cent. p. 228, n. 

monk of Africa, 6th cent, p 229, n. 

Eulogius, presbyter of Antioch, 6th cent. p. 223, s. 8 

of Corduba, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

Eunapius, pagan philosopher, 4th cent. p. 123, s. 17 
Eunomius and Eunomians, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

Evodius, bishop in Africa, 5th cent. p. 189, n. 4 
Eusebians, a party in 4th cent. p. 166, s. 16 
Eusebius Pampbili, bishop of Csesarea, 4th cent. p. 123, 
s. 17 ; p. 131, s. 9 ; p. 153, s. 23 ; works of his recently 
discovered, p. 132, n. 

bishop of Nicomedia, Arian, 4th cent. p. 137, 

n. ; p. 161, s. 11 

bishop of Emessa, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

of Vercelli, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

of Doryleum, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

of Thessalonica, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 

Eustathians, sect in 4th cent. p. 150, s. 19 
Eustathius of Antioch, 4th cent. p. 135, s. 9 ; p, 13ft 
n. 5 

of Armenia, 4th cent. p. 150, s. 19 

of Sebaste, 4th cent. p. 152, n. 1 

of Syria, 5th cent. p. 187, n. 

Latin writer, 5th cent. p. 189, n. 

of Thessalonica, 12th cent. p. 396, s. 1 ; p. 

409, s. 22 

Eustratius of Constantinople, 6th cent. p. 225, n. 

expositor of Aristotle, 12th cent. p. 409, s. 22 

Euthalius, deacon in Egypt, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 
Eutherius, archbishop ot Tyanea, 5th cent. p. 186, n. I 
Euthymius, bishop of Constantinople, 10th cent. p. 341, 
s. 7 

Zigabenus, 12th cent. p. 409, s. 22 

Eutropius, bishop of Valencia, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 
Eutyches, heretic, 5th cent. p. 186, n.; p. 204, s. 14, n. 4 
1 Euty chians, sect, 5th cent. p. 204, s. 13 : see Mono- 
physites 

Euty chius, bishop of Constantinople, 6th cent. p. 225, n. 

bishop of Alexandria, 10th cent. p. 337, s. 12 

Euzoius, Arian, bishop of Antioch, 4th cent. p. 151, n. 1 
Ewald, two English missionaries, 7th cent. p. 240, s. 3 
Exarchs, ecclesiastical, p, 128, s, 3 
Excommunication, in 1st and 2d cent, p.41, s.10; p. 
71, s. 17; in 3d, p. 88, s. 4; p. 113, s. 18; in 4th, p. 161* 


s 11; in 5th, p. 182, n. 3 ; by priests, why dreaded by 
the Latins, 8th cent. p. 269, n. 1 ; Mennonite, p. 693, 
s. 18 

Exemption of monasteries from bishops, 11th cent. p. 
36S, n. 2 

of the clergy from civil laws, 12th cent. p. 

406, n. 4 

Exorcism before baptism, 3d cent. p. 106, s. 4, n. 5 
Exorcists, in 3d cent p. 92, s. 5 

Expectatives, papal, 14th cent. p. 492, s. 6; p. 533, s. 12 
Exposition of scriptures tee Theology exegetic 
Expropriation of Franciscans, p. 455, s. 31; p. 502, s. 29 
Exuoontians, Anans, 4th cent. p. 166, s. 16 

Faber, John, bishop of Vienna, p. 617, s. 21 

Tanaquil, p. 747, s. 14 

Fabricius, John, p 872, s 20 

John Lewis, p. 861, s. 4 

Faculties, in universities, 13th cent. p. 439, s. 4 

Facundus. African bishop, 6th cent. p. 227, s. 9 

Fagius, Paul, p. 657, S. 46 

Familists, p. 698 

Family of love, p. 698, s. 25 

Fanatics among the Greeks, 12th cent. p. 423, s. 1 

Farell, William, p. 683, s. 44 

Farnovius, Stanislaus, p 712, s. 24 

Fastidius, Priscus, Briton, 5th cent. p. 189, n. 

Fasting, in 1st cent. p. 44, s. 10 ; in 2d, p. 83, s. 23 ; in 
3d, p. 106, s. 5; in 4th, p. 156, s. 6; in 5th, p. 196, s. 2; 
number of, in 9th cent. p. 319, n. 3} on Saturdays 
begun in 10th cent. p. 342, s. 3 
Fathers, apostolic, p 38, s. 20; of the Oratory, p. 616, s. j 
18; p. 75J3, s. 27; p. 766, s. 36; of the Christian doctrine, 
p. 615, s. 17; of Somasquo, p. 615, s. 17 
Father, how greater than Christ, disputed, 12th cent, 
p. 422, s 16 

Faustmus, a Luciferian, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

Faustus, a Manichaean, 4th cent. p. 143, n. 

bishop of Riez, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

disciple of St. Benedict, p. 249, n. 

Felgenhauer, Paul, p. 808, s. 40 

Felicitas, a martyr, 3d cent. p. 87, s. 1 

Felix, bishop of Aptunga, 4th cent. p. 157, s. 3 

I. bishop of Rome, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

III. bishop of Rome, 5th cent. p. 207, s. 21 

IV. bishop of Rome, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

— — V. pope, 1 5th cent. p. 533, s. 13 

of Urgell, heretic, 8th cent. p. 286, s. 3 

— English monk, 8th cent. p. 276, n. 

de Valois, 13th cent. p. 450, s. 20 

Fen61on, Francis Salignac de, p. 764, s. 32 
Ferdinand, Bang of Castile and Leon, 13th cent. p. 351, 
s. 2; p. 436, s. 10 

Bang of Spain, 15th cent p. 436, s. 10 

I. and II. emperors, p. 590, s. 6 ; p. 741, s. 5 

Fernandus, Charles, of Paris, 15th cent. p. 546, n. 
Ferrara, council of, 15th cent. p. 533, s. 13 
Ferrerius, Vincent, 15th cent. p. 542, s. 24 
Festivals, in 1st cent. p. 43, s. 4 ; in 2d, p. 73, s. 9 ; in 
4th, p. 155, S. 5 ; in 6th, p. 235, s. 4 ; in 7th, p. 253, s. 
2 ; in 9th, p. 318, s. 2 ; in 10th, p. 342, s. 2 ; in 14th, 
p. 597, s. 2 ; in 15th, p. 552, s. 2 
Feuardent, Francis, p. 762, s. 32 
Fevre, James le, p. 584, n. 2 
Ficinus, Marsilius, 15th cent. p. 546, n. 

Fide, Hieronymus a Sancta, 15th cent, p, 545, n. 

Fifth-monarchy men, p. 826, s. 22 

Filesac, John, p. 764, s. 32 

Fins, converted, 12th cent. p. 389, s. 3 

Finus, Hadrianus, of Ferrara, 16th cent. p. 547, n. 

Firmilian of Cappadocia, 3d cent p. 97, n. 

Fire philosophy, p. 604, s. 8; p. 641, s. 12; p. 732, s. 30; 

p. 790, s. 10 ; p. 808, S. 40 
First fruits or Annats, 14th cent. p. 492, s. 6 
Fisher, Samuel, a Quaker, p. 847, s. 3 
Five points, Arminian, p. 839, s. 4; p. 843, s. 10 
Flacius, Matthias, p. 657, 8. 46 

Flagellants, in 13th cent. p. 470, a. 3; in 14th, p. 520, s. 

7 ; in 15th, p. 555, s. 5 
Fl&ndrians, p. 691, s. 11 ; p. 858, s. 2 
Flavia Domitilla, martyr, 1st cent. p. 27, s. 15 
Flavianus, bishop of Antioch, 4th cent. p. 138, n. 

bishop of Constantinople, 5th cent. p. 186, 

n.; p. 204, s. 14 

Flavius Clemens, a martyr, 1st cent. p. 27, s. 15 

Flemings, p 691, s. 11 ; p. 858, s. 3 

Flemyng, Robert, of Lincoln, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 


Flodoard, historian, 10th cent. p. 331, s. 5 
Florence, council of, 15th cent. p. 533, s. 13 
Florentinus, Bravonius, English monk, 12th cent. p. 
414, n. 

Florinians, sect, 2d cent, p 81, s. 18 
Florus, Paul Cyrus, a poet, 6th cent. p. 225, n. 

biographer of Saints, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 

Drepanius or Magister of Lyons, 6th cent. p. 

292, s. 6 ; p. 301, s. 14 
Fludd, Robert, p. 604, s. 12 

Folioth, Gilbert, bishop of London, 12th cent. p. 414, n. 
Folmar, monk, of Franconia, 12th cent, p 414, n. 
Fontevraud, order of, 12th cent. p. 407, s. 19 
Forbes, William, p. 747, s. 14 
Forer, Lawrence, jurist, p. 740, s. 2 
Formalists, sect of philosophers, p. 400, s. 9 
Formosa, Dutch missions to, p. 722, n. 2 
Formosus, pope, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

Formula of Concord, p. 654, s. 39 ; p. 661, s. 8 

Consensus, p. 837, s. 37 ; p 874, s. 26 

Fortunatianus, bishop of Aquileia, 4th cent p. 142, n. 

Fortunatus, bishop of Poictiers, 6th cent. p. 227, s. 9 

Fossembrun, Lewis de, p. 615, n. 1 

Fosteland, island of, p. 240, s. 3 

Fox, George, p. 698, n. 3 ; p. 845, s. I 

France, reformation in, p. 584, s. 33 ; p. 665, s. 15; p. 

8l4,s.9; p. 811, s. 2 
Francis St. 13th cent. p. 462, s. 25 

de Esculo, 14th cent. p. 503, s. 30 

L Bang of France, p. 560, s. 7 ; p. 584, s. 33 

de Paris, p. 773, s. 45; p. 869, s. 12 

Franciscans, (Fratres Minores) Minorites, p. 451, s. 22; 
p. 497, s. 18 

Francke, Augustus Hermann, p 800, s. 27 
Francken, Christian, p. 712, s. 23 
Franckenberg, Abraham von, p. 808, s. 40 
Franco, monk of Laon, 12th cent, p- 414, n. 
Franconians, enlightened, in 7th cent. p. 240, s. 3 
Frankfort, council of, 8th cent. p. 310, s. 14 
Franks, in Gaul, converted, 5th cent, p 174, s. 5 
Fratricelli, sect, in 13th cent. p. 452, s. 25; in 14th, p 
500, s. 22 ; in 15th, p. 537, s. 24 
Frauds pious, in 1st cent. p. 36, s. 17; in 2d, p. 70, 8. 
15 ; in 3d, p. 103, s. 11; in 4th, p. 144, s. 3 ; in 5th, p. 
193, s. 11 ; 8th, p. 244, s. 8 ; 15th, p. 561, s. 8 
Freculphus of Lisieux, 9th cent, p 292, s. 6; p, 301, 
s. 14 

Fredegarius, a French historian, 7th cent, p 249, s. 6 

Scholasticus, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 

Frederic, archdeacon of Rome, 11th cent, p 378, s. 10 

I. Barbarossa, German emperor, 12th cent. 

p. 264, s. 7 ; p. 393, s. 11; p. 403, s. 9 

II. German emperor, 13th cent. p. 434, s. 5 ; 

p. 437, S. 3 ; p. 478, s. 6 

the Wise, elector of Saxony, p. 530, s. 6 ; p. 

565, s. 1 

king of Denmark, p. 583, s. 31 

IIL king of Denmark, p. 861, s. 4 

IV. king of Denmark, p. 867, s. 4 

III. elector Palatine, p. 665. s. 14 

— — V. elector Palatine and king of Bohemia, p. 

740, s. 3 

- — Augustus of Saxony, and king of Poland, p« 

749, s. 16 

William of Brandenburg, p 787, s. 5 

John, duke of Brunswick, p. 749, s. 16 

Frederickstadt, Arminian colony, p. 842, s. 8 
Free will : see Grace 

French nation resist the popes, p. 559, s. 6 ; p. 753, s. 21 
Fluent communion, p. 624, s. 36 
Freysingen, a bishopric in 8th cent. p. 262, n. 5 
Friends : see Quakers 

Frieslanders, converted in 7th cent. p. 240, s. 3 ; p. 260, 
s. 2; sect, p. 691, s. 11; p. 858, s. 2 
Frolich, Eva Maria, p. 809, s. 41 
Fromm, Andrew, p. 750, s. 16 
Fronto, assails Christians, 2d cent. p. 57, n. 9 
Frotharius, bishop of Toul, 9th cent, p 304, n. 
Fructuosus, archbishop of Braga, 7th cent. p. 247, s. 4 
Frumentius, converts the Abyssinians, 4th cent. p. 124p 
s. 20 

Fulbert of Chartres, 11th cent. p. 372, s. 31 
Fulcherius Camotensis, 12th cent. p. 414, n. 

Fulcuin, historian, 10th cent. p. 330, s* 5 
Fulda, monastery and school, 8th cent. p. 261, s. 3 
Fulgentius, of Ruape, Africa, 6th cent. p. 226, s. 9 
Ferrandus, 6th cent. p. 226, s. 9 
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Fulginas, Paulutius, 14th cent p. 505, s. 34 
Fulio, Peter, 5th cent. p. 206, s. 17 

Gags.eu», John, p. 620, s. 26 

Gajanus, or G<uanus, or Cajanus, bishop of Antioch. 

6th cent. p. 237, s. 8 
Galanus, Clement, p. 780, s. 2 

Galatinus, Peter, converted Jew, 16th cent. p. 548, n. 
Gale, Theophilus, p 735, s. 33 
Galenists, sect, p. 859. s. 7; p 862. s. 5 
Galerius Maximin, 4th cent, persecutes, p. 115, s 4 
Galfnd or Arthur, bishop of St. Asaph, 12th cent. p. 
414, n. 

or Gaulter, Vinesauf, English poet, 12 th cent. 

p. 414, n. 

Galileo Galilei, p. 731, s. 26; p. 760, s. 3C 
Gall St. 7th cent, his life, p. 240, s. 3 

school there, 8th cent p. 266, n. 4; a protestant city, 

p. 581, n. 1 

Gallic church, liberties of, p. 560, n. 4; p. 753, s. 21, n. 4 

Galhenus, emperor, 3d cent. p. 86, s. 3, p. 88, s. 7 

Galhus, Peter, p. 582, s. 29 

Gallon, Anthony, p. 763, s. 32 

Gallus, emperor, 3d cent, persecutes, p. 88, s. 5 

German monk, 14th cent. p. 513, n 

Gamaliel, Jewish patriarch, 5th cent. p. 177, s. 4 
Garnet, Henry, Jesuit, p. 744, s. 10 
Gamier, Julian, p. 761, s. 31 
Garrisol, Anthony, p. 818, n. 1 

Gassendi, Peter, p. 731, s. 26 ; p. 734, s. 31; p. 760, s. 30; 
p. 790, s. 11; p. 813, s. 6 

Gaston, founder of the order of St. Anthony, 11th cent, 
p. 371, s. 28 

Gaudanus, Cornelius Aurelius, p. 561, n. 3 
Gaudentius of Brescia, 4th cent p. 143, n. 

Gauferius or Benedict of Monte Oasino, p. 374, n. 
Gaufxid, chronicler, 12th cent. p.4*%, n. 

Gauls, state of, i» 1st cent. p. 31, s. 13, converted in 2d 
cent p. 53, 8. 5; in 3d, p. 86, s. 7; in 4th, p. 125, s. 
22; in 5th, p. 174, s. 5; 7th, p. 246, s. 2 
Gaunilo, writer, 1 1th cent. p. 354, s. 7 
Gazari, converted, 9th cent. p. 288, s. 2 

or Paulicians, 1 1th cent. p. 385, s. 2 

Gebhard, archbishop of Cologne, p. 639, s. 7 
Geiler, John, a preacher, 15th cent. p. 546, n. 

Gelse, heard the gospel, 8th cent. p. 260, n. 1 
Gelasius I. bishop of Rome, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

of Cyzicus, 5th cent. p. 185, s. 10, n 4 

II. pope, 12th cent. p. 402, s. 5; p 414, n. 

Geneva, p. 663, s. 11; p 814, s. 10; p. 837, s. 37 
Genghiskan, Tartar emperor, 12th cent p. 392, s. 7; p. 
395, s. 3 

Gennadius of Marseilles, 5th cent p 190, n. 

Genseric, Vandal king in Africa, an Arian, persecutes, 
p. 198, s. 4 

Gentilis, Valentine, p. 702, s. 6 

George, bishop of Laodicea, 4th cent, p 137, n. 

monk of Galatia, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 

bishop of Alexandria, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 

Syncellus, of Constantinople, 8th cent. p. 274, 

s. 17 

Hamartolus, 9th cent. p. 299, n. 

archbishop of Nicomedia, 9th cent. p. 300, n. 

of Corey ra, 12th cent. p. 410, n 

Acropolita, historian, 13th cent. p. 438, s. 1; p. 

463, s. 43 

Pachymeres, p. 463, s. 43 

>- Metochita, 13th cent. p. 463, s. 43 

of Cyprus, 13th cent, p 463, s. 43 

Moschamper, 13th cent. p. 464, n- 

Lecapenus, 14th cent, p.508, n. 

Codinus, Curopalates, 15th cent. p. 537, s. 23 

Gemistiug Plato, a Platonist, 1 5th cent. p. 537, 

$. 23 

or Gregory, Hermonymus or Charitonymus, 

15th cent. p. 538, n. 

Phranza, historian, 15th cent. p. 537, s. 23 

— or Schol&rius, bishop of Constantinople, 15th 

cent. p. 537, s. 23 

of Brandenburg, p. 581, n. I 

Georgians, converted in 4th cent. p. 124, s. 20 ; p. 630 

Gerbert: tee Sylvester II. pope 

Gerhard, bishop of Arras, 11th cent. p. 387, s. 4 

Sagarellus, founder of the sect of Apostles, p. 

483, s. 14 

Gerhard, author of the Introduction to the everlasting 
gospel, 13th cent. p. 456, s. 34 


Gerhard, Odonis, monk, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

Magnus or Groot, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

of Zutphen, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

John, p. 792, s. 15 

John Ernest, p. 792, s. 15 

Germanus, (St Germain) of Paris, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

I. bishop of Constantinople, 8th cent. p. 

273, s. 17; p. 281, s. 11 

II. bishop of Constantinople, 13th cent. p. 

463, s 43 

Germany, state of, in 1st cent p. 31, s. 13; 2d, p. 52, 
s. 4; 3d, p. 87, s.7; 5th, p 174, s 4; 6th, p 214, s 
2 ; 7th, p. 240, s. 3 ; 8th, p. 2G1, s. 3 ; 9th, p 327, s. 9 
Gerson, John Charlier de, 15th cent. p. 539, s. 24; p. 
531, s. 9 

Gertrude, njm and writer, 13th cent. p. 468, n- 

Gervais of Tilbury, 13th cent. p. 440, s. 5 

Gervasius of Canterbury, l3lh cent. p. 467, n 

Geyer, Martin, p 792, s. 15 

Geysa, Duke of Hungary, 10th cent. p. 326, s. 6 

Gichtel, John George, p. 808, s. 40; p. 876, s. 16 

Giftheil, John Lewis, p. 808, s 40 

Gifts, extraordinary: see Miracles 

Gilbert de la PorrSe, 12th cent. p. 412, s. 23 ; p. 420, s. 1 1 

Folioth, bishop of London, 12th cent. p. 414, n 

or Gislebert of CastiUon, or Crispin, 12th cent 

p. 414, n. 

or Guibert of Paris, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

Gildas the Wise, Briton, of 6th cent. p. 227, s. 9 
Gille or Gillebert, Irish bishop, 12th cent. p. 414, n. 
Giraldus, Sylvester, Cambrensis, English historian 
13th cent. p. 467, n. 

Gisela, daughter of Charles the Simple, 10th cent, p 
325, s. 3 

Glaber, Radulphus, historian, 11th cent, p 374, n. 
Glassius, Solomon, p. 792, s. 15 
Glossa Ordinaria, composed, 9th cent. p. 308, s. 14 
Glycas, Michael, 12th cent, p.396, s. 1; p. 409, s.22 
Gnostics, in 1st cent. p. 46, 8. 3; 2d, p. 77; 3d, p. 107 
s. 1; 4th, p. 169, s. 21 
IVwcrtff, what, p. 29, s. 4 
Gobelinus Persona, 15th cent, p 544, n. 

John, of Rome, 15th cent, p 545, n. 

God, whether he wills and effects, or only permits, evil 
p. 422, s. 18 

of Mohammed, his character, 12th cent. p. 422 

s 17 

Godeau, Anthony, p. 764, s. 32 
Godefridus, chronicler, J3th cent. p. 468, n. 

Godehard, bishop of Hildesheim, 11th cent. p. 374, n 
Godfathers or sponsors, 2d cent. p. 74, s 13, n. 7 
Godescalk, a canon of Liege, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 
Godeschalk, a monk of Orbais, 9th cent, p 302, s. 14 
p. 313, 8. 22 • 

Godfrey of Bouillon, 11th cent. p. 348, s. 6 

of St. Omer, 12th cent, p 394, s. 14 

of Vendome, 12th cent. p. 411, s. 23 

of Viterbo, 12th cent. p. 414, n. 

Gomarus, Francis, p. 815, s. 11 
Gonesius, Peter, p. 703, s. 6 ; p 712, s 24 
Good Works, dispute on, p. 640, s. 29 
Gorcomius, Henry, 15th cent. p. 543, s. 24 
Gordianus, Benedictine monk, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 
Gormon, king of Denmark, 10th century, p. 3 J(> 
s.7 

Gospel, Society for the propagation of, p. 722, s. 17 ; p 
726, s. 20 

Goths, conversion of, p. 86, s. 6; p. 124, s. 21; p. 171 
s. 23 

Goulart, Simon, p. 842, s. 8 

Gotsehn or Goscelin, 1 1th cent. p. 375, n. 

Gozbert, abbot, 11th cent. p. 374, n. 

Grace, contests about, in 5th cent. p. 208, s. 23 ; in 
6th, p. 235, s.2; in 7th, p.254, s. 2; in 9th, p. 313. 
s. 22; in 10th, p. 339, s. 2; in 16th, p. 569, s. 9; 
p. 623, 8. 34 ; p. 647, 8. 24 ; p. 675, 8. 27 ; in 17th, p 
767, s. 37 ; p.777, s. 51 ; p. 806, s. 35 ; p. 814, s. 10 ; 
p. 829, s. 23 ; p. 839, s. 4 ; p. 850, s. 8 
Grandimontains, monks, 11th cent. p. 370, s. 26 
Granianus, proconsul, Asia, 2d cent. p. 56, s. 3 
Gras, Louisa le, p. 759, s. 27 
Gratian, 3d cent, preached in Gaul, p. 86, 8. 7 

emperor, 4th cent. p. 122. s. 15 

the canonist, 12th cent. p. 398, a. 6j 4111 

s. 23 

Gravamina, the Centum, p. 575, s. 18 
Grauer, Albrecht, p. 792, s. 15 
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Grebel, Conrad, fanatic, p. 687, s. 5 
Greeks and Latins at variance, 7th cent. p. 245, s. 1 ; 
8th, p.271, s. 12, 9th, p. 316, s. 27; 10th, p. 341, s.7; 
11th, p. 378, s. 9 ; 12th, p. 421, s. 14 ; 13th, p. 473, s. 
13 ; 14th, p. 516, s. 9 ; 15th, p. 533, s. 12 

church, state and history of in 16th cent. p. 

627 ; in 17th, p. 778; in 18th, p. 869, s. 13 ; opposed 
to the Romish church, p. 778, s. 1 
— ~ — literature among the Latins, in 14th cent. p. 

487, s. 4 ; in 15th, p. 524, s. 3 
Greenland, enlightened, 10th cent. p. 327, s. 8 
Gregentius, archbishop in Arabia, 6th cent. p. 192, s. 7; 
p. 225, n. 

Gregorius, writer, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 

Gregory Thaumaturgus, 3d cent p. 95, s 7, n. 1 

Illuminator, Armenia, 4th cent, p 124, s. 19 

of Nazianzus, 4th cent p. 1 34, s. 9, n. 2 

— — — of Nyssa, 4th cent*p 134, s. 9, n 2 

— - bishop of Tours, 6th cent, p 227, s. 9 

or George, Pisides, 7th cent. p. 24 S, s. 5 

[George] Pachymeres, 13th cent. p. 438, s. 1 

Abulpharajus, 13th cent p.438, s. 1 

Palamas, monk and bishop, 14th cent. p. 508, 

s. 37 

of Rimini, 14th cent. p. 509, s. 37 

Acindynus, 14 th cent p. 507, s. 37 

Mehssenus, of Constantinople, 15th cent. p. 

538, n, 

Trapezuntinus, 15th cent. p. 537, s. 23 

or George, Hermonymus or Chantonymus, 

15th cent p. 538, n. 

the Abyssinian, p. 783, s. 6 

I. or the Great, bishop of Rome, 6th cent. 

p. 217, S. p. 219, s. 1; p 224, s. 9, p. 230, s. 2 

II. pope, 8th cent. p. 276, n. 

III. pope, 8th cent. p. 276, n. 

IV. pope, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

— — — V. pope, 1 0th cent. p. 335, s. 7 

VI. pope, 11th cent. p. 356, s. 3 

VII. (Hildebrand), pope, 11th cent. p. 336, s. 

10; p. 357, s 5; p.374,s 31 

VIII. pope, 12th cent. p. 402, s. 5; p. 406, s. 14; 

p. 414, n. 

IX. pope, 13th cent. p. 446, s 10; p. 467, n. 

X. pope, 13th cent. p. 448, s. 13; p. 468, n. 

XI. pope, 14th cent. p. 495, s. 13 

XII. pope, 15th cent. p. 256, s. 2 

XIII. pope, p. 613, s. 13 

XIV. pope, p. 613, s. 13 

XV. pope, p. 738, s. 1 

Gretzer, James, p. 762, s. 32 
, Grevinchovius, Nicholas, p 842, s. 8 
Grevius, Philip, of Pans, 13th cent. p. 467, n. 

John, p. 843, s. 8 

Greulich, Joachim, p. 809, s. 41 
Gribaldus, Matthew, p 703, s. 6 
Grdningenists, Mennonites, p. 858, s. 5 
Groot, Gerhard, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

Gross Mennonites, p. 858, s. 3 

Grossius, John, Carmelite, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

Grotius, Hugo, p. 732, s. 29, p. 747, s. 14; p. 813, s. 7; p. 

838, s. 3; p. 839, s. 5 
Gruet, James, p. 682, s. 39 
Gruytrodius, James, 15th cent, p 545, n. 

Gualbert, John, founder of monks of Vallombrosa, 
llth cent, p 369,8.24 
Gualdo of Corbey, llth cent. p. 375, n. 

Gualter or "Walter of St Victor, 12th cent. p. 418, 
s 6 

hiaquinus, Robert 15th cent p. 545, n. 

Guaterius or Galterius, 12 th cent. p. 414, n. 

Guelph, duke of Bavaria, llth cent p. 361, s. 11 
Guerric, canon of Tours, 12th cent p. 414, n. 

Guibert or Gilbert of Nogeut 12th cent. p. 414, n. 
Guido, Baifius, jurist, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

French monk and writer, 13th cent. p. 469, n. 

bishop of Perpignan, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

Juvenalis, 15th cent. p. 535, 8. 19 

Guigo or Guido, monk, 12th cent. p. 414, n 
Guise, family of, p. 666, s. 15 

Guitmund, archbishop of A versa, llth cent. p. 374, n. 
Gulielmus, librarian at Rome, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

de Baldensel, traveller, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

Gunther, Ligurinus, J3th cent. p. 440, s. 5 
Gustavus Vasa, p. 582, s. 29 

Adolphus, p 742, s. 6 

Guthebald, missionary, 10th cent. p. 327, s. 8 
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Guy, king of Jerusalem, Pith cent. p. 393 s. 10 
Guyon, Jane Maria Bouvieres de la, p. 776, s. 50 
Gyula or Gylas, duke of Hungary, 10th cent. p. 326, s. 6 

Harerkortt. Peter, p. 745, s. 12 
Hackspann, Theodore, p. 792, s. 15 
Haco, king of Norway, 10th cent. p. 327, s. 8 
Hadrian I. pope, 8th cent. p. 270, s. 9 ; p. 277, n. 

II. pope, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

— — IV. pope, 12th cent. p. 403, s. 9; p. 414, n. 

V pope, 13th cent p. 448, s. 14 

VI. pope, 16th cent. p. 575, s. 18 

Heathen : see Pagan 

Hagen, Adelsteen, king of Norway, p. 327, s. 8 
Hager, Balthazar, p. 740, s. 2 
Hainricus, German annalist, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 
Haiton or Alton, Armenian, 14th cent, p 503, n. 
Halem, Henry de, 14th cent. p. 503, s. 30 
Hales, John, p. 830, s. 24 ; p. 841, n. 

Halitgarius, bishop of Cambray, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 
Halle, university, p. 790, s. 11 ; p. 801, n. 

Hallean heretics, 13th cent. p. 475, s. 2 
Hallelujah, burial of, 15th cent. p. 554, n. 2 
Hamburgh, an archbishopric, 9th cent p. 287, s. 2 
Hamel, a Jesuit, p. 625, s. 39 
Hamilton, Patrick, p. 586, n. 1 
Hammerlein or Malleolus, Felix, p. 554, n. 5 

Thomas : see Kempis 

Hampton Court Conference, p. 820, n. 2 

Hanau, church of, p. 675, s. 26 

Harald Klack, king of Jutland, 9th cent p. 287, s. 1 

Graufeldt, king of Norway, 10th cent. p. 327, 

s. 8 

Blatand, Gormon’s son, p. 326, s. 7 

Hardenberg, Albert, p. 665, s. 14 

Iiarduin, John, p. 761, s. 31 

Harphius, Henry, 15th cent. p. 543, s* 24 

Hartmutus or Hartmann of St. Gall, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

Hattem, Pontianus van, p. 836, s. 36 

Hattemists, p. 836, &c. 

Hatto, bishop of Basil, 9th cent p. 304, n. 

Havelburg, a bishopric, 10th cent. p. 327, s. 9 
Hauranne, John de Verger de, abbot of St. Cyran, p. 
768, s. 40; 772, n. 3 

Haymo of Halberstadt, 9th cent. p. 292, s. 6; p. 302, s. 14 
Hebrew, studied, in 1 3th cent. p. 441, s. 6 ; in 14th, p. 
487, s. 4 

Heddius, English musician, 8th cent. p. 276, n. 
Hederick, Thomas, p 740, s. 2 

Hegesippus, Ecclesiastical Historian, 2d cent. p. 65, n. 

Heidegger, John Henry, p. 837, s. 37 

Heidelberg catechism, p. 665, s, 14 

Heilbron, a Protestant city, p. 581, n. 1 

Heilbronn, James, p. 745, s. 12 

Heimburg, Gregory de, 15th cent. p. 546, n. 

Heinius, John, p. 787, s. 5 

Helena, mother of Constantine, 4th cent. p. 143, n. 1 
Helinandus, a chronicler, 13th cent. p. 467, n. 
Heliogabalus, emperor, 3d cent. p. 85, s. 2 
Helladius, bishop of Tarsus, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

Alexander, p. 779, n. 1 

Hell wig, Christian, p. 750, s. 16 
Helmold. a chronicler, 12th cent. p. 414, n. 

Helmont, John Baptist, p. 733, s. 30 
Helmstadian controversy, p. 795, s. 20 
Helvetians converted in 7th cent. p. 240, s. 3 
Hemming, Nicholas, p. 675, s. 26; p. 811, s. 1 
Hemmingford, Walter, historian, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 
Henichius, John, p. 787, s. 5 ; p. 799, s. 24 
Henoticon, an edict of Zeno, 5th cent. p. 207, 8. 20 
Henricians, sect, 12th cent. p. 426, s. 8 
Henry II. German emperor, llth cent. p. 356, s. 3 

III. German emperor, 1 1th cent. p. 356, s. 4 

IV. German emperor, llth and 12th cent, p 

359, 8.8; p. 401, s 2 

V. German emperor, 12th cent. p. 361, s. 11 ; 

p. 401, s. 2 

archbishop of Upsal, 12th cent. p. 389, 8. 3 

of Huntingdon, historian, 12th cent. p. 414, n. 

the Lion, 12th cent. p. 390, s. 5 

founder of the Henricians, 12th cent. p. 424, 8. 8 

de Segusio, cardinal, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

Raspo, of Thuringia, 12th cent, p.437, s. 3 

of Ghent, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

Suso or Amandus of Constance, a mystic, 13th 

cent. p. 469, n. 

-»■■ ■ ■ de Urimaria or Trimaria, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 
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Ilenry Knighton, English chronicler, 14th cent. p. 
513, n. 

— X. archbishop of Cologne, 14th cent, p 518, 

s. 4 

VIII. king of England, p 586, n 1 ; p. 591, s. 

11; p. 506, s. 9 

111. king of France, p. 666, s. 15 ; p. 667, n. 

IV. king of France, p. 666, s. 15; p. 667, n , 

p. 752, s. 19 

Henschemus, Godfrey, p. 763, s. 32 
Heraclian of Chalcedon, 6th cent. p. 235, s 1 
Heraclides, monk ol Constantinople, 5th cent. p. 185, n 
Heraclitus, Greek writer, 2d cent. p. 66, n. 

Heraclius, emperor. 7th cent. p. 255, s 4 
Herachanus of Chalcedon, 6th cent p. 235, s. 1 
Herard, archbishop of Tours, 9th cent, p 305, n. 
Herbert, Edward of Cherbury, p. 727, s. 22 

a detector ot Paulicians, 1 1th cent. p. 385, s. 3 

Herembert or Erchembert, historian, 9th cent, p 
305, n. 

Heresies, what, p. 4, s. 11 ; in 1st cent pp. 45, 46, &o ; 
2d, p. 75 ; 3d, p. 107 ; 4th, p. 157 ; 5th, p. 197 ; Gth, 
p. 235 ; 7th, p. 254 ; 8th, p 284 ; 9th, p. 320 ; 10th, 
p. 342; 11th, p. 384; p. 12tb, p. 423 ; 13th, p. 475 ; 
14th, p. 517; 15th, p.554 
Heric, a monk, 9th cent. p. 304, s. 14 
Heriger of Laubes, 10th cent. p. 339, n. 

Hermann, converted Jew and writer, 12th cent. p. 
414, n. 

Hermannus Contractus, 11th cent. p. 374, n. 

de Lerbeke, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

Hermas, Shepherd of, p. 39, s. 21 

Hermes, ancient pagan philosopher, p. 60, s. 8; p 70, 
n. 3 

Hermits or Eremites: see Eremites 

Hermogenes of 2d cent. p. 83, s. 22 

Hermolaus, Barbarus, 15th cent. p. 525, s. 5; p. 547, n. 

Hero, Platonic philosopher, 5th cent. p. 178, s. 5 

Herod the Great, p. 13, s. I 

Herrenhutters, p 871, s. 17 

Heruli, invade Italy, 5th cent. p. 173, s. 1 ; p 213, s. 1 

— converted, Gth cent p. 213, s. 1 

Hervseus Natalis, 14th cent. p. 509, s. 37 
Herveus of Dol, p. 414, n. 

Hescbusius, Tilemann, p. 657, s. 46 
Hesse-Cassel, adopts reformed doctrines, p 785, s. 1 
Hessians, converted, 8th cent. p. 2b0, s. 2 
Hesychasts, Greek monks, 14th cent p. 517, s. 1 
Hesychius of Egypt, 3d cent, p 98, n. 

bishop of Jerusalem, 7th cent. p. 247, s. 5 

Hettius or Hetto, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

Hetzer, Lewis, p. 687, s. 5; p. 699, s. 3 
Hevelius, John, p. 731, s. 26 
Hexapla of Origen, p. 100, s. 4 
Heyling, Peter, p. 783, s. 6 

Hierarchy, its origin, p. 62, see more under. Church, 
government of 

Kierax and Hieraeites, 3d cent. p. 110, s. 11 
Hierocles, philosopher, 4th cent, p. 122, s. 17 
Hieronymus, a S. Fide, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

Hierotheus, missionary, 10th cent. p. 326, s. 6 
Higden, Ranulph, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

High church, English, p.830, s. 24; p. 831, s. 26; p. 872, 
s. 23; p. 873, s. 24 

Hilario-n, Syrian monk, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

Hilary, bishop of Poictiers, 4th cent. p. 137, s. 10 

bishop of Arles, 5th cent. p. 189, n. 

of Romo, Luciferian, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

bishop ol Rome, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

Hildebert of Le Mans, 11th cent p. 374, s. 31 
Hildebrand: see Gregory VIL pope 
■ ■ - — Joachim, p. 792, s. 15 
Hildegard, I2th cent. p. 414, n. p. 417, s. 2 
Hildenissen, Gulielmus de, 15th cent. p. 554, s. 4 
Hilduin, 9th cent. p. 300, s. 14 

Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, 9th cent. p. 292, s. 6 ; 
302, s. 14 

: — bishop of Laon, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

Hindoo literature, p. 28, s. 3, n. 5 
Hippolytus of 3d cent. p. 94, s. 7; p. 102, s. 7 
Hirsaugian monks, 11th cent. p. 369, s. 24 
History, ecclesiastical, what, p. 3, s. 1 ; external and 
internal, pp. 3, 4; how to be treated, p. 4; dangers to be 
avoided, pp. 5, 6; its uses, p. 6 
Hoadley, Benjamin, p. 873, s. 23 
Hobbes, Thomas, p. 727, s. 22; p. 814, s. 9 
Hoburg, Christian, p. 809, s. 43 


Hochstraten, James, of Cologne, 16th cent, p.568, 8. 5 
H r dy, Humphrey, p. 832, n. 1 

Hoe, Matthias, p. 740, s. 2; p. 741, n. 1; p. 792, s. 15; p. 
787, s. 4 

Hoffman, John, 15th cent. p. 528, s. 6 
Hoffmann, rector at Leipsic, p. 528, s, 6; p. 642, s. 13 

Daniel, p. 790, s. 10 

. - — Melchior, p. 687, s. 5 

Holiness in images, contested, 11th cent p. 379, s 12 
Holstenius, Lucas, p. 750, s. 16; p. 763, s. 32; p. 
779, s 2 

Holy synod of Russia, p 782, s. 5 
Homiharium of Charlemagne, p. 279, s. 5 
Hononus, emperor, 4th cent. p. 122, s. 15 

of Autun, 12th cent, p 412, s 23 

. I. bishop of Rome, 7th cent. p. 250, n ; he 

was not infallible, p. 256#n. 2 

. II. antipope, 1 1th cent, p. 403, s. 7 

II. pope, 12th cent. p. 403, s. 7; p. 414, n. 

III. pope, 13th cent. p. 446, s. 9, p. 4C7, n. 

IV. pope, 13th cent. p. 448, s. 15 

Hoogerbeets, Rombout, p. 838, s. 3; p. 839, s. 5 

Hopfner, Henry, p. 787, s. 4 

Horie, Russian heresiarch, p 782, n. 

Hormisdas, bishop of Rome, Gth cent. p. 228, n. 

Horne, Andrew, 14th cent. p. 488, n. 4 

Horneius, Conrad, p. 796, s. 21 

Hosius of Corduba, 4th cent p. 135, n. 4; p. 158, s. 4 

Stanislaus, p. 617, s. 21 

Hospinian, Rudolph, p. 683, s. 44 
Houpeland, William, loth cent. p. 545, n. 

Hubald or Hugbald, 10th cent. p. 341, s. 6 
Huber, Samuel, p. 657, s. 44 • 

Ulrich, p. 835, s.33 

Hubmeyer, Balthazar, p. 687, s. 5 
Huet, Peter Daniel, p. 764, s. 32; p. 737, s. 37 
Hugh Capet, king of France, 11th cent. p. 352, s. 3 
Hugo of Limoges, 11th cent. p. 383, s. 19 

abbot of Cluny, 11th cent. p. 374, n. 

of Tours, 11th cent. p. 374, n. 

archbishop of Lyons, 11th cent. p. 375, n. 

de Britolio, 11th cent. p. 374, n 

of St. Fiavin.us, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

Abbot of Fleury, 12th cent, p 415, n. 

de Paganis, founder of the Knights Templara 

12th cent, p 394, s 14 
— — of St. Victor, 1 2th cent, p 411, s. 23 
— — — Etherianus, 12th cent. p. 414, n. 

a S Caro, 13th cent. p. 466, s. 44 

Pratensis, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

Huguenots: see France, reformation in 
Hulderic or Udalric, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

Hhlsemann, John, p. 792, s. 15; p. 796, s. 21 
Humbert, cardinal, llth cent. p. 372, s. 31; p. 378, 
s. 10 

- de Romanis, 13th cent. p. 466, s. 44 

Humiliati, monks, 13th cent. p. 449, s. 19 
Huneric, Arian king of the Vandals in Africa, 5th cent, 
persecutes, p. 198, s. 4 

Hungarians converted, 9th, 10th, and 1 1th cent. p. 326, 
s. 6 

Hungary, reformation in, p. 535, s. 34, n. 2; p. 674, s. 25; 
p. 743, s. 8 

Honnius, iEgidius, p. 792, s. 15 

Nicholas, p. 792, s. 15 

Helfredius Ulric, p. 750, s. 16 

Huns, in 6th cent. p. 216, s. 3 

. of Pannonia, converted in 8th cent. p. 265, s. 6 

Hass, John, 15th cent. p. 528, s. 5; p. 529, n. 3; p. 544, n. 

Hussinetz, Nicolaus de, p. 550, s. 3 

Hussites, and Hussite war, 15th cent. p. 547, s. 3 

Hutter, Leonard, p 792, s. 15 

Hyle, v\rj, of the Mamchseans, p. 108, s. 3 

Hypatia, female philosopher, 4th cent. p. 126, s. 2, n. 8 

Hyppolytus of Thebes, 10th cent. p. 337, n. 

Hypothetical Universalists, p. 817, s. 14 j 

Hyrcanians heard the gospel, 8th cent. p. 260, s. 1 j 

Jab alaha, Nestorian, 8th cent. p. 260, n. 1 
Jacobites or Monophysites, p. 630, s. 10 : see Mono-' 
physites 

or Monothelites, p. 475, s. 1 

monks, 13th cent. p. 449, s. 19 

or Jacobins, the Dominicans, p. 452, n. 2 

Jacobus Raradseus, restorer of the Monophysites, in 
6th cent. p. 207, s. 20; p. 236, s, 6 
or James de Vitry, 13th cent. p. 440, s. 5 



Jacobus I. king of Arragon, 13th cent. p. 436, s. 10 

— — de Voragine, 13th cent. p. 441, n. 2; p 464, 

s. 44 

- — ■ — de Benedictis, 14th cent, p 510, n. 

bishop of Lausanne, 14th cent, p 511, n. 

— de Marchia, 15th cent. p. 552, s. 14 

— of Bnxen, 15th cent, p 552, s. 14 

■ — Magni, monk, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

— — de Paradiso, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Picolominseus, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Perezius, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

lacobellus de Misa, 15th cent. p. 530, s. 8 
Jagello of Lithuania, 14th cent, p 484, s. 3 
Jarabhchus, Platonic philosopher, 4th cent. p. 126, s. 

2, n. 5 

James, son of Zebedee, martyr, p. 21, n. 

— - the Just, or the Less,#nartyr, p. 21, n. 

— bishop of Nisibis, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

bishop of Edessa, 7th cent. p. 245. s. 4 

I. king of England, p 668, n.; p. 744, s. 10 ; p. 

787,s.4; p. 819, s. 19; p.825, n 2 
— — II. king of England, p. 744, s. 10 ; p 826, n ; p. 
831, s. 26 

Tansenius, Cornelius, p. 768, s 39; p. 770, s. 42 
lansenists, p. 758, s. 26; p. 766, s 36; p. 769, s. 41 ; p. 

770, s. 42, &c.; p.869,s. 12 
Japan missions, p. 602, s. 3; p 721, s. 15 
Jasidians, an oriental sect, p. 634, s. 13 
Java, Dutch missions to, p. 723, s 17 
Javorski, Stephen, p.782, s. 5; p. 870, s. 13 
Ibas, bishop of Edessa, 5th cent. p. 186, n. ; p 232, 
s 10 

Iberians, converted, 4th cent. p. 124, s. 20 
Iceland, converted, 10th cent, p 327, s. 8 
Idacius, Claras, a Spanish bishop, 4th cent p. 142, n. 
Idatius, or Hydatius, Spanish bishop, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 
Jeremise, Peter, 15th cent p. 544, n. 

Jerome, or Hieronymus, monk and learned father, 4th 
cent. p. 139, s. 10, n. 1 ; p. 144, s. 4 ; p. 153, s. 24 ; p 
195, s. 14 

of Prague, 15th cent. p. 531, s. 7 

Jerusalem, first church there, p. 20, s. 5 ; demolished 
by the Romans, a.d. 70, p. 23, s. 3 ; rebuilt, and 
called iElia Capitolina, in 2d cent. p. 55, s. II ; 
captured by the Saracens, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 9 , 
patriarchate of, p. 1 28, n. 2 ; p. 627, s. 3 ; kingdom of 
set up, 11th cent. p. 348, s. 7; terminated in 13th 
cent. p. 435, s 8 ; council of, p. 78 1, s. 3 
Jevujabas, a Nestorian patriarch, 7th cent, p.239, s. 1; 
p. 254, s. 3 

Jesse, bishop of Amiens, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 

* Jesuates, monks, 14th cent. p. 506, s. 35 
Jesuits, p. 601, s. 2; p. 610, s. 10; p. 621, s. 28; p.622, 
s. 30; p. 714, s. 3, &c.; p. 724, s. 19 ; p. 746, s. 13 ; p. 
750, s. 17; p. 752, s. 18, &e.; p. 753, s. 21, n. 4 ; p 
759, 8. 28 ; p. 761, s. 31 ; p. 764, s. 33 ; p. 767, s. 37 ; 
p 768, s. 40 ; p. 770, s. 43 ; p. 866, s. 2 
Jetzer, John, story of, p. 562, n. 3 
Jews, civil and religious state of, at Christ’s birth, p. 13, 
s. 1 ; notices of, 1st cent, pp 23, 31 ; 2d, pp. 55, 75 ; 
3d, p. 90 ; 4th, p. 121 ; 5th, p. 174, n. 3; 6th, p. 215 ; 
7th, p. 241, S 5; 11th, p. 348, n. 1; 12th, p. 394, s. 15, 
13th, p. 433, n. 5 ; 14th, p. 485, s. 3 ; 15th, p. 522, s. 1 
Iconoclasti, Iconoduli, and lconomachi, who, p. 281, 
s. 11 

Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, 2d cent. p. 38, s. 20 ; p. 
55, s. 2 ; Syriac epistles of, p. 38, n. 

of Constantinople, 9th cent. p. 299, n.; p. 316, 

s. 28 

name of the Jacobite patriarchs, p. 783, s. 6 

Ignorance, holy, p 624, s. 37 
Ijej&s, emperor of Japan, p. 722, n. 

Udefonsus, of Toledo, 7th cent. p. 248, s. 6 
Image worship, in 4th cent. p. 143, s. 2 ; in 5th, p. 191, 
S. 2;' 6th, p. 230, 8. 2 ; 7th, p. 250, s. 1 ; 8th, p. 272, s. 
12; p. 280, 8 . 9 ; 9th, p. 310, s 14 ; 10th, p. 339, s. 3 
Immaculate conception of Mary, debated, p. 422, s. 19; 
p. 515, 8. 5 ; p. 553, s. 2 ; p. 562, n. 3; p. 774, n. 2 ; 
feast of, 15th cent. p. 553, s 2 
Imola, John de, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

— — Alexander de, 15th cent. p. 546, n. 

Impanation, what, p. 664, s. 12 
Impostors, the three, a spurious book, p. 437, s. 3, n. 3 
Imputation, doctrine of, p. 817, s. 15 ; p. 837, n. 4 
Incense in worship, 3d cent. p. 105, s. 2 
Independence of primitive churches, p 35, s. 14 ; p. 62, 
s. 2 


Independents, English, p. 672, s. 21; p. 814, s. 9; p 822, 
s. 21, n 3 ; p 823, n. 

American, p. 725, s. 20 ; p. 824, n 4 

Index, expurgatory, p 609, s. 9 

India, missions to, p. 602, s. 3; p. 715, s. 7; of the 
West, America, p 724, s. 19 
Indians, (Arabs) converted by Pantsenus, p. 51, s. 3 
Indifferent things, what to be so accounted, p. 803, s. 31 
Indulgences, 12th cent. p. 417, s. 3; lJth, p. 453, s. 26; 
14th, p 492, s 6; 15th, p. 554, s. 2, n. 1; 16th, p, 561, 
s. 8; p. 564, s. 17; p 566, s 3 
Infallibility of popes, p 622, s. 32 ; p. 770, s. 43 
Infralapsarians, p. 815, s. 10; p. 872, s. 21 
Ingulphus, abbot of Croyland, p. 375, n. 

Innocent I. bishop of Rome, 5th cent. p. 189, n. 

II pope, 12th cent, p 403, s. 7; p 415, n. 

III. pope, 12th and 13th cent. p. 406, s. 14; 

p. 410, s. 23 ; p. 433, s 3 ; p. 445, s. 6 ; p. 469, s. 2 

— — IV. pope, 13th cent. p. 448, s. 11; p. 468, n. 

— — V. pope, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

— — VI. pope, 14th cent, p.495, s. 12 

VII. pope, 15th cent. p. 526, s. 2 

VIII. pope, 15th cent p. 534, s 17 

■ IX. pope, p 613, s. 13 

— X t . pope, p. 738, s. 1; p. 742, n. 4 

— — — xi pope, p. 739, s. 1; p. 754, s. 22 
XII. pope, p. 739, s. 1 

XIII. pope, p. 868, s. 7 

Inquisition, its origin, 13th cent. p. 451, s. 24, p. 476, s. 

3 ; its modes of trial, p. 477, s. 5, n. 2 ; in 14th cent, 
p. 518, s. 3 ; in 15th, p. 554, s. 2; p. 599, s. 12 ; p. 600, 
s. 13 ; p. 601, s. 2 ; p. 609, s. 9 
Insabbatati, Waldensians, 12th cent. p. 428, s. 11 
Intention, rightly directed, p. 623, s. 35 ; p. 745, s. 34 
Interim of Augsburg, p. 594, s. 4 ; p. 649, s. 29 
of Leipsic, p 648. s. 28 

Intermediate state, controversy, 14th cent. p. 494, s. 9 
Interpreters of Scripture: see Commentators 
Investiture, right of, 11th cent. p. 364, s. 14, n. 2; p. 
368, s. 21; 12th, p 401, s. 3 

Joachim, abbot of Flora, 12th cent. p. 456, s. 33; p. 483, 
s. 15 

Joanna, popess, 9th cent. p. 294, s. 4; p. 295, n. 2 
Joel, chronologist, 13th cent. p. 438, s. I 
Johannelinus, John, 11th cent. p. 374, n. 

Johannes or Jansen, Erasmus, p 709, a. 14 ; p. 712, n. 5 
Johann ite Christians, p 633, s. 17 
John, the Baptist, p. 18, s. 3 ; his festival instituted, p. 
235, s. 4 

the apostle, martyr under Domitian, p. 27, s. 15 

Adolphus, duke of Holstein, p. 210, s. 1 

JEgeates, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

— — Algrin, cardinal, 13th cent. p. 467, n. 

— . Anagnosta, Greek historian, 15th cent. p. 538, n. 

Argyropulus, 15th cent. p. 538, n. 

Aseusnage, 6th cent. p. 238, s. 10 

bishop of Jerusalem, 4th cent. p. 138, n. 

Balbus, 13th cent. p. 441, s. 6 

Bassolis, 14th cent, p.511, n. 

— — Becan of Utrecht, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

Beccus or Vecchus, 13th cent. p. 463, s. 43 

Belethus, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

Bromiard, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

Brompton, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

Burgundio, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

Calderinus, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

bishop of Antioch, 5th cent. p. 186, n. ; p. 202, 

s. 10 

the Faster, bishop of Constantinople, 6th ceut. 

p. 219, s. 1; p. 223, s. 8 

— bishop of Constantinople, 6th cent. p. 224, n. 
of Scythopolis, 6th cent. p. 231, s. 6 

. ... monk, of Spain, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

archbishop of Dara, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 

archbishop of Thessalonica, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 

... de Burgo, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

Cameniota, 10th cent p. 337, n. 

, Camerterus, bishop of Constantinople, 12th cent 

p. 410, n. 

— Cananus, Greek historian, 15th cent. p. 538, n. 

— — Canonicus, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

Capistranus, 15th cent. p. 540, s. 24 

of Capua, 10th cent, p. 330, s. 5 

— Carpathius, 8th cent. p. 280, s. 7 
Christian, of Boisneburg, p. 749, s. 16 

, Chrysostom : see Chrysostom 

— — Cinnamus, 12th cent. p. 396, s. I 
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John Climacus, Sinaita, 6 th cent. p. 225, n. 

bishop of Constantinople, 9th cent. p. 276, n. 

— Cyparissiota, 14th cent. p. 303, n. 

de Monte Cornuo, bishpp in China, 13th cent. p. 

432, s. 2 

Damascenus, 8th cent. p. 266, s. 2 ; see Damas- 
cenes 

Darensis. Syriac writer, 8th cent, p 280, s. 7 

deacon of Rome, 9th cent p. 305, n 

— — metropolitan ot Euehaita, llth cent p. 372, n. 

— — Eugenius, 13th cent. p. 538, n. 

of Fribourg, 14th cent. p. 510, n. 

de St. Geimniano, 13th cent, p, 468, n. 

Frederick, of Saxony, p 590, s. 7 

— — * Frederick, of Brunswick, p. 749, s 16 

George, of Saxony, p. 740, s. 2 ; p. 741, s. 4 

George IV. of Saxony, p. 800, n. 

Guallensis or Wallis, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

de Hexam, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

Honsemius, 14th cent, p 512, n. 

of Jandunnm, 14th cent p. 503, s. 30 

of Jerusalem, St. Knights of, 12th cent. p. 394, 

s. 13 

Jacobite patriarch, 15th cent. p. 533, n. 

Lackland, king of England, 13th cent, p 445, s. 8 

de Lugio, 12th cent. p. 425, s. 5 

— — archbishop of Lyons, 12th cent p. 415, n. 

of Naples, 14th cent, p 571, n. 

Malala, historian, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 

Maro, 6th cent. p. 225, n. 

— — Moschus, monk of Palestine, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 

Neider, 15th cent. p. 541, s. 24 
— — of Paris, 13th cent p. 467, s. 44 
— of Parma, 13th cent. p. 455, s. 32 

Peckham, 13th cent. p. 466, s. 44 

Philoponus, 6th cent, p.216, s. 2 

— — Phoeas, 12th cent. p. 410, n. 

de Polliaco, 14th cent, p 497, s. 18 

Prester or Presbyter: see Presbyter John 

Pungens Asmum, 13th cent p. 473, s. 14 

of Salisbury, 12th cent. p. 413, s. 23 

archbishop of Saltsburg, 8th cent. p. 261, n. 2 

— — Scholasticus, bishop of Constantinople, 6th cent, 
p. 225, n. 

Scotus Erigena, 9th cent, p 292, s. 6; p. 303, s. 14 

Scylitzes, llth cent, p 351, s. 2 

Seneca, a jurist, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

Sigismund, of Brandenburg, p. 785, s. 2 

Sophista, a nominalist, p. 354, s. 9 

Tambacus, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

Tzimisces, Greek emperor, 10th cent. p. 313, s. 2 

— — Xiphilinus, llth cent. p. 372, n. 

Zonaras, Greek historian, 12th cent. p. 396, s. 1 ; 

p. 409, s. 22 

elector of Saxony, p. 579, s. 22 ; p. 581, s. 25 ; p 

590, s. 7 

of Braganza, king of Portugal, p. 753, s. 20 

de S. Cruce, p. 615, s 16 

of Leon, canonized, p. 778, s. 52 

II. bishop of Rome, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

• IV. bishop of Rome, 7th cent. p. 250, n. ; p. 256, 

s. 7 

— — VIL pope, 8th cent. p. 276, n. 

VIII. pope, 9th cent. p. 295, s. 5 ; p. 305, n. 

— — IX. pope, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

— — X. pope, 10th cent. p. 333, s. 3 

— XI. pope, 10th cent. p. 333, s. 4 

— — XII. pope, 10th cent. p. 334, s. 4 

— * XIII. pope, 10th cent. p. 334, s. 6 

— — XIV. pope, 1 0th cent. p. 335, s. 7 

XV. pope, 10th cent, p 335, s. 7 

— — XVI. pope, 10th cent. p. 335, s. 7 

XIX. pope, llth cent. p. 356, s. 3 

XXI. pope, 13th cent. p. 448, s. 14 ; p 468, n. 

—— XXII. pope, 14th cent. p. 492, s. 6 

XXIII. pope, 15th cent. p. 528, s. 3 

Iona, Hii or I-coim-kill, 6th cent. p. 214, n. 1 
Jonas, an Irish monk, 7th cent. p. 245, s. 3; p. 250, n. 

— " ...bishop of Orleans, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

— Justin, p. 643, s. 15 

Jordan, bishop of Limoges, contest about St. Martial, 
llth cent p. 383, s. 19 

; Dominican general, 13th cent. p. 467, n. 

Joris or George, David, p. 697, s. 24 

Jornandes or Jordanes, historian, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

Joseoh of Thessalomca 9th cent p 299, n. 

Alsbahsr Biltabib, 14th cent. p. 508, n. 


Joseph Bnennius, 15th cent. p. 537, s. 23 

bishop of Constantinople, 15th cent. p. 538, n. 

bishop of Modon, 1 5th cent, p 538, n. 

Jovian, emperor, 4th cent. p. 122, s. 15 
Joviman, Italian monk and reformer, 4th cent. p. 152, 
s. 22 

Ireland, reformation in, p. 598, s. 11; p. 599, n. 

Irenseus, bishop of Lyons, 2d cent, p 49, s. 15; p. 53, s 
5, p 63, s. 5 

count and bishop of Tyre, 5th cent. p. 1 86, n 

Christopher, p. 651, s. 33 

Irene, express of Constantinople, 8th cent p. 270, s. 10. 
p 282, s. 13, n. 3 

Irish nation, converted in 5th cent. p. 175, s. 6 

the first scholastics, 8th cent. p. 266, s 3 

Presbyterians, account of, in 17th cent. p. 829, n 

Isaac, a converted Jew, 5ti cent. p. 1 86, n. 

bishop of Nineva, 6th cent. p. 225, n. 

bishop of Langres, 9th cent, p 305, n. 

— — patriarch in Armenia, 12th cent. p. 410, n. 

— — Argyrus, 14th cent p. 508, n. 

Isbramki, Russian sect. p. 781, s. 4 
Isenburg, church of, p. 675, s. 26 
Isidorus Hispalensis, 6th cent. p. 179, s.5; p. 184, s. If) 
n. 1 

- — of Gaza, a philosopher, p. 127, s. 2 ; p. 28, s. •* 

of Corduba, 5th cent. p. 189, n. 

of Pelusium, 5th cent. p. 192, s. 5 

of Seville, 6th cent. p. 218, s. 2; p. 228, s. 9 

Pacensis (of Badajos), 8th cent. p. 227, n. 

— — Ruthensis, 15th cent. p. 538, n. 

Clanus, p. 620, s. 26 

Isny, city, protested, p. 581, n. 1 
Isy chius or Hesy chius, bishop of Jerusalem, 7th cei. 
p. 247, s. 5 

Italy, reformation in, p. 599, s. 13 
Jubilee Romish, L3th cent. p. 474, s. 3; 15th, p. 516, s. 
p.536, s. 17 

Judas, a writer of 3d cent p. 97, n. 

Judicium Dei, or Ordeal, 9th cent. p. 319, s 3, n. 3, 
383, s. 1 

Judgment-day, expected in tb* 10th cent. p. 339, s. 3 

Julia Mammaea, 3d cent. p. 8£>, s. 2 

Julian, emperor, 4th cent. p. 120, s. 12, n. 3, p. 123, s. 1 

a Pelagian bishop and writer, 5th cent p. 189, 

bishop of Halicarnassus, 6th cent, p. 224, n. 

237, s. 8 

Pomerius, 5th cent p 190, n. 

Pomerius, bishop of Toledo, 7th cent p. 249. s 

a Spanish count, 8th cent. p. 265, s 2 

Juliana, lady Rosamond, p. 805, s. 34 
Julius Afncanus, 3d cent p. 93, s. 7, p. 94, n. 1 

Firmicus Maternus, poet, 4th cent p. 142, n 

I. bishop of Rome, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

II. pope, p. 559, s. 4 

III. pope, p. 612, s. 13 

Henry, duke of Brunswick, p. 642, s. 13 ; p 6n 

s. 42 

Junilius, bishop in Africa, 6th cent. p. 229, n. p. 230, s 
Junius, Robert, p. 723, n. 3 
Ivo of Chartres, llth cent. p. 371, s. 29; p. 373, s. 31 
Jurieu, Peter, p. 819, s. 18 

Justification, contest on, in 1st cent p. 42, s. 12, in 16t!, 
p. 652, s. 35 

Justin Martyr, 2d cent. p. 63, s. 5, n. 2 

bishop in Sicily, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

Justinian I. emperor, 6th cent. p. 216, s. 3; p. 229, n. 

Lawrence, 15th cent. p. 543, s. 24 

Benedict, p. 620, s. 26 

Justus, a Spanish bishop, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

Juvenal, bishop of iElia (Jerusalem) 5th cent. p. 180 
s. 2 

Juvencus, Christian poet, 4th cent. p. 141, s. 10, n. 3 

Kabbala, Jewish, p. 16, s. 13; p. 31, s. 10 
Kalifs, Mohammed’s successors, p. 244, s. 6 
Kardargus, Nestorian, 8th cent p. 260, n. 1 
Keith, George, p. 847, s. 3, p. 848, s 5 
Kempis, Thomas a, 15th cent p. 543, s. 24 
Kerapten, city, protested, p 581, n. 1 
Kenchan or Coiremchan, 12th cent. p. 391, s. 7 
Kent, kingdom of, converted, 7th cent. p. 213, s. 3 
Kepler, John, p. 731, s. 26 
Kilian, Irish missionary, p. 24Q, s 3 
Kneeling in prayer, 3d cent. p. 106. s. 5 
Knights of faith and charity, 13th cent. p. 450, s. 13 
Knorr, Christian, p. 733, s. 30 
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Knov, John, p. 598, s. 10; p. 66(1, s. 16, p. 668, n. 
Knutzen, Matthew, p. 728, s. 23 
! Kober, Tobias, p. 808, s. 40 

i Koddeus or van der Kodde, John, James, Hadrian, and 

1 Gilbert, p «63, s. 1 

Koran, its origin and preservation, p. 242, s 2, n. 2 
Kortholt, Christian, p 792, s. 15 

Kotter, Christopher, p. 800, s 1 1 

Kuhlmann, Q,uinn, p. 733, s. 30 ; p. 808, s. 40 

Kunrath, Henry, p. 642, s. 12 

Labadie, John, p. 864. s. 3, n. 2 

Labadists, sect, p. 864, s 3 

Labarum, sacred standard of Constantine, p. 119, n. 5 
Labat, John Baptist, p. 724, n. 5 

Labbe, Philip, p. 761, s. 31 

Lactantius, writer of 4th cent p. 138, s. 10, n. 2 
Laderchius, James, p. 616, s.^lS 

Lainez, Jesuit general, p. 612, n. 3 

Lambecius, Peter, p. 750, s. 16 

Lambert, bishop of Arras, 11th cent o. 375, n. 

of Aschaffenburg, 11th cent. p. 375, n. 

Lami, Bernhard, p. 760, s. 30 ; p. 763, s 32 

Lancelot, Claude, p. 762, s. 31 

Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, 11th cent. p. 353, 

1 s. 7 ; p 3/3, s. 31 

Langham, Simon, of Canterbury, 1 1th cent. p. 497, s. 19 
Langres, council of, 9th cent, p 315, s. 23 

Langton, Stephen, of Canterbury, 13th cent. p. 445, s. 8 
■ Luon.cus Clulcondylas, 15th cent. p. 538, n, 

• Lapide, Cornelius a, p 763, s. 32 

Lapsed Christians, p. 88, s 3 

Lasco, John 3 l, p. 673, n. 4 

, Lateran council, in 12th cent. p. 405, s. 13; 13th, p. 469, 

| s. 2 ‘ 

j Latermann. John, p. 797, n ; p 799, s. 24 
! Latitudinarians, English, p. 830, s 24 
, Latteburius, John, 15th cent. p. 543, n. 

Lavater, Lewis, p 683, s. 44 

Laud, William, p. 744, s. 10; p. 821, g. 20; p. 822, n. 1 
Launoi, John, p 763, s. 32; p. 753, s. 21 

Laura of monks, what, p. 232, n. 1 

Laurentius, a martyr, 3d cent. p. 88, s. 6 

bishop of Rome, 6th cent. p. 220, s. 4 

' ■■■■■ " bishop of No\ara, 6th cent. p. 228, n. 

Law: see Canon and Civil Law 

Leade, Jane, p. 865, s. 5 

Leander, archbishop of Seville, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 
Learning, state of, in 1st cent. p. 28, &c. ; 2d, p. 58 ; 
3d, p. .90 ; 4th, p. 126; 5th, p. 177; 6th, p.2i7; 7th, 
p 244, 8th, p. 265; 9th, p. 291 ; 10th, p 329; 1 1th, p. 35 1; 
JL 12th, p. 396 ; 13th, p. 438 ; 14th. p. 486 , 15th, p. 524 
Lebwin, missionary, 8th cent. p. 263, s. 5 

Lectors or readers, p. 92, s. 5 

Leenhof, Frederick van, p 873, s. 25 

Legates, papal, p. 444, s. 4 

Legion, thundering, in 2d cent. p. 54, s. 9 

Leibnitz, Godfrey William von, p. 731, s. 26 ; p. 73C, s. 

35; p. 791, s. 11; p. 871, S. 18 

Leidradus of Lyons, 8th cent, p 277, n. 

Leipsic university, founded in 15th’ cent. p. 530, s. 6 

dispute, p. 569, s 9 

conference, p. 787, s. 4 

Lemmermann, Abraham, p. 863, s. 2 

Lent, in 4th cent. p. 156, s 6 

Leo of Achda, 1 1th cent. p. 372, n. ( 

— bishop of Chaksedon, 11th cent. p. 379, s. 12 

— the grammarian, 1 1th cent. p. 351, s. 2 

— the Wise, a bishop, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

— Marsicanus, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

— I. the Great, bishop of Rome, 5th cent. p. 179, s. 1 ; 
p. 185, s. 11; p. 187, n. 1 

— Zl. bishop of Rome, 7th cent. p. 250, n. 

— IIZ, the Zsaurian, 8th cent. p. 264, s. 1; p. 277, n. 

— IV. emperor, 9th oent. p 270, s. 10; p. 282, s. 13 

— V the Armenian, emperor, 9th cent. p. 31 0, s. 14 

— VI the philosopher, emperor, 9th cent. p. 300, n. 
p. 318, s. 32 

— III. pope, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 

— IV. pope, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

— V. pope, 10th cent. p. 333, s. 2 

— VII. pope, 10th cent, p 334, s. 4 

— VIII. pope, 10th cent. p. 334, s. 5 

— IX. pope, 11th cent. p. 356, s. 4; p. 374, n. 

— IX. king of France, 13th cent. p. 435, s. 7 

— X. pope, p. 560, s. 7 ; p. 566, s. 3; p. 568, s. 6; p. 

572, s. 12; p. 575, S. 18; p. 603, s. 5, n. 

Leo XI. pope, p. 738, s 1 

Leonidas, father of Origen, 3d cent, p 87, s. 1 

Leonists, Waldensian, p. 428, s. 1 1 

Leontinus Pilatus, 14th cent. p. 487, s. 4 

Leontius, Anan bishop of Antioch, 4th cent p. 137, n. 

of Byzantium, 6th cent p. 223, s. 8 

of Neapolis, Cyprus, 6th cent. p. 225, n. 

Lesly, Norman, p. 668, n. 

Less, Leonard, p 625, s 39 

Leszynsky, Casimir, p 728, s. 23 

Leutard, a reformer, 10th cent p. 343, s. 3 

Leuthenc of Sens, 11th cent. p. 379, s. 13 

Lewis of Bavaria, 13th cent, p 433, s 4 

of Bavaria, emperor, 14th cent. p. 493, s. 8 ; p 

504, s. 31 

the Meek, emperor, 9th cent p 287, s. 1 

VII. king of France, 12th cent. p. 392, s. 9 

VIII. king of France, 13th cent. p. 479, s. 8 

IX. or St. Lewis, king of France, 13th cent. p. 

478, s. 6, p. 479, s. 8 

XII. king of France, p. 559, s. 5 

XIII. king of France, p. 81 1, s. 2 

XIV. king of France, p 751, s 17; p. 753, s. 21 ; 

p. 760, s 29; p. 775, n. 2; p. 81 1, s. 4; p. 869, s 10 
Libamots, converted, 5th cent. p. 174, s 3 

Libamus, sophist, 4th cent. p. 122, s. 16; p. 123, s. 17; 

n. 4 . 

Libellatici, what, p 88, s. 3 

Liberatus of Carthage, 6th cent p. 227, s. 9 

general ot the Coelestme Eremites, 13th cent. 

p. 458, s. 38 

Liberius, bishop of Rome, 4th cent, p 142, n. p. 165, 
s 14 

Libertines, spiritual, p. 681, s. 38 

of Geneva, p. 682, s. 39 

Licinianus, bishop m Spain, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

Licinius, emperor, 4th cent. p. 116, s. 6 

Light of the glory of God, disputes on, 14th cent. p. 517 
s. 1 

Lignon, Peter du, p. 864, u. 2 

Limborch, Philip, p. 843, s. 9 

Lindau, city, protested, p. 581, n. 1 

Lindwood, William, English bishop, I5th cent. p. 544, n 
Lisoi, a Paulician, 1 1th cent. p. 385, s 3 

Litanies to the saints, 6th cent. p. 234, s. 3, n. 3 

Literature and learning in 16th cent, p 551, s 3; p. 563 
s. 13; p. 563, s. 14; p. 61 1, s. 10, p. 679, s. 31, p. 695, t 

19; p. 71 1, s. 20; in 17th cent. p. 730, s. 25 ; p. 760, s 

29; p 789, s. 9; p. 812, s. 6 

Lithuanians, 11th cent. p. 351, s. 2; p. 436, s, 9 

Liturgies, p. 44, s 6, p. 106, s. 5; p. 154. s. 3; p. 234, s. .* 
Livonians, converted, 12th cent, p 390, s. 4 

Locke, John, p. 766, s. 36 

Lolhards, 1 3th cent. p. 462, s. 42; p. 499, s. 20 ; p. 50 
s. 36, n. 2 

Lombard, Peter, 12th cent, p 412, s. 23 

Lombards, occupy Italy, 6th cent, p 216, s. 3; becom 
Christians, p. 254, s. 2 

Loquis, Martin, 15th cent. p. 548, s. 6 

Lord’s prayer, use of, p. 106, n. 11 

Lord’s supper, in 1st cent. p. 20, s. 5; p. 32, s. 1; 2i, 
p 74, s. 12 ; 3d, p. 105, s. 3 ; 4th, p. 156, s. 8 , 6th, ] 

234, s. 3 ; 8th, p 284, s. 1; 9th, p. 312, s. 19 ; 11th, p 

379, s. 13 ; 13th, p. 473, s. 14 

Lothair, emperor, 9th cent. p. 292, s. 4 ; p. 302, s. 14 

Love feasts, ayarrat, p. 20, s. 5; p. 33, s. 7; p. 44, s. 7; p. 
196, s. 3 

Louvigni, Berniere de, p. 776, s. 49 

Low church, English, p. 831, s. 26 ; p. 832, s 27 ; p 

872, s. 23 

Loyola, Ignatius, canonized, p. 778, s. 52; p. 6t0, s. 10 
Lubec, a bishopric, 12th cent p. 390, s. 5 

Lubieniezky, Stanislaus, p. 861, s. 4 

Lubm, Eilh p. 792, s. 15 

Lucaris, Cyril, p. 780, s. 2 

Lucas Chrysoberges, bishop of Constantinople, 12th 
cent. p. 410, n. 

■■■ bishop of Tuy, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

a Spinozist, p. 730, s. 24 

Lucian of Antioch, 3d cent. p. 98, n. 

Lucifer of Cagliari, 4th cent. p. 142, n.; p. 150, s. 20 
Lucifenans, sect, 4th cent. p. 142, n.; p. 150, s. 20 

Lucius, king of England, 2d cent. p. 52, s 4 

II. pope, 12th cent. p. 403, s. 8; p. 415, n. 

III. pope, 12th cent. p.4Q6, s. 14; p. 415, n. 

Ludger of Mimeguen, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

Ludolf, Job, p. 783, s. 6 
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Ludolphus Saxo, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

Luitprand, historian, 10th cent. p. 330, s. 5 

Lully, Raymund, 14 th cent. p. 490, s. 9 

Luneburg princes, protested, p. 581, n. 1 

Lupoldus, Babenbergius, 14th cent, p 512, n. 

Lupus, bishop of Troyes, 5th cent. p. 189, n. 

Servatus, of Ferrieres, 9th cent. p. 301, s 14 

Luther, Martin, p.565, s. 1, n. 1, &e.; p.572, s. 12, &c.; 
p. 579, s. 22 ; p 581, S. 27, & c ; p 587, S 2; p 589, s 

5, n. 4 ; p. 593, s. 14 ; p. 645, s. 20 ; recent biographies 
of. p. 566, n. 

Lutheran church p. 573, s. 14 : p 579, s. 22 ; p. 579, s. 
23; p. 580, s 24. in 16th cent. p. 637, &C.; in 17th, 
p. 785, &c.; in 18th, p. 870, s. 14 

Llitkemann, Joachim, p. 807, s. 38 

L>copetrus, 12th cent. p. 423, s. 1 

Ljdgate, John do, 15th cent, p 543, n. 

Lyons and Vienne, persecution in 2d cent. p. 57, s. 6 

council of, 13th cent. p. 447, s. 11 ; p. 448, s. 13 

Lyra, Nicolaus de, 14th cent. p. 510, s. 37 

Lyser, Polycarp, p. 787, s 4 , p. 792, s. 15 
William, p. 792, s. 15 

Ma \nes, bishop of Ardaschir, 5th cent. p. 203, s. 11 
Mabillon, John, p. 761, s 31 

Macarius, senior and junior, monks of Egypt, 4th cent, 
p. 136, s 9, n. 4 

Macres, 15th cent. p. 537, s. 23 

Monothelite patriarch, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 

Maccovius, John, p. 680, n. 4 

Macedonius and Macedonians, 4th cent. p. 168, s. 20 
Maclaine, his translation of Mosheim, p. xxin. 
Macrobius, Donatist bishop, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

Madura, missions to, p. 715, s. 7 

Magdeburg, a bishopric, 10th cent. p. 327, s. 9 

Magians of Persia, p 28, s. 2 

Magnus, Valerianus, p. 745, s. 12 

Magus: see Simon Magus 

Mahomet: see Mohammed 

Maigrot, Charles, p 719, s. 12 

Man lard, Oliver, 15th cent, p 546, n. 

Maimbourg, Lewis, p. 763, s. 32 

Mainhard, first bishop in Livonia, 12th cent. p. 390, 
s. 4 

Majoli, St. clerks of, p. 615, s. 17 

Mnjor, George, p. 657. s. 46 

; Majorinus, Donatist bishop of Carthage, 4th cent. p. 

1 157, s. 2 

j Malabar, Dutch and Danish missions to, p. 723, s. 17 ; 
p. 867, 8. 4 

| Malachias, writer, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

| Malavalle, Francis, p. 776, s. 49 
| Malchion, a rhetorician, 3d cent p. 98, n ; p. 1 12, s. 15 
j Malchus, a Byzantine historian, 5th cent. p. 187, n. 
Maldonat, John, p. 617, s. 21; p. 620, s. 26 

Malebranche, Francis Nicholas, p. 736, s. 35 ; p. 700, 
s. 30 

Malleolus: see H&mmerleln 

Malta, knights of, p. 394, s. 13 

Mamertus, Claudius, poet, 5th cent. p. 178, s. 2 ; p. 
190, n. 

Mandeville, John, p. 867, s. 5 

Manes or Mamchseus, heretic, 3d cent. p. 107, s- 2, n. 7 
Manicheeans, sect of, in 3d cent. p. 107; 4th, p. 157; 
6th, p. 235 ; 7th, p. 254, s. 1 ; 8th, p. 284, s. 1 ; 9th, p. 
321, s. 5 ; 10th, p. 342, s. 2 ; 11th, p. 384, s. 1 ; 15th, 
p. 554, s. 1 ; 16th, p. 686, s. 3 ; p. 694, s. 18 

Manuel, Comnenus, Greek emperor, 12th cent. p. 421, 
s. 15 

Caritopulus, bishop of Constantinople, 13th 

cent. p. 464, n. 

Chrysoloras, 14th cent, p. 486, s. 1 

Caleca, 14th cent. p. 508, n. 

of Constantinople, 15th cent. p. 538, n. 

Manz, Felix, p 687, s. 5 ' 

Mapheeus Vegius, 15th cent. p. 543, n. 

Maphrian, or primate of the Monophysites, p. 237, s. 7; 
p. 438, s. 1 

Marca, Peter de, p. 763, s. 32 

Marcella, a martyr, 3d cent. p. 87, s. 1 

MarceUinus, An unianus, historian, 4th cent p. 123, s. 18 

governor of Africa, 5th cent. p. 197, s. 2 

count, a writer, 6th cent. p. 229, n, 

— English missionary, 7th cent, p 240, s. 3 

biographer, 8th cent. p. 307, s. 7 

Marcellus of Ancyra, 4th cent. p. 137, n.; p. 167, s. 18 
■ — II. pope, p. 612, a. 13 

Marcellus, Henry, p 716, s. 13 

Marchia, James de, 15th cent p. 553, s. 14 

Marcion and Marciomtes, 2d cent. p. 77, s. 7; Sth, p. 
281, s. 1 ’ 

Marculfus, Gallic monk, 7th cent. p. 249, s. 6 

Marcus, a Gnostic, 2d cent. p. 80, s. 17 

bishop m Egypt, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

a Gnostic in Spain, 4th cent. p. 169, s. 21 

■ a hermit, 5th cent. p. 185, n. 

a disciple of St. Benedict, 7th cent. p. 249, n. 

of Ephesus, 15th cent. p. 533, s 14; p. 537, 

s. 23 

Mardaites. p 258, s. 1 1 ; see Maronites 

Maresius, or des Marets, Samuel, p. 817, s. 14; p. 832, 
s. 28 

Margaret, Poretta, 1 1th cent, p 518, s 4 

queen of Navarre, p. 581, s. 33; p. 681, s. ZH 

Margiana, enlightened, jfth cent. p. 260, s. 1 

Maria Angelica de St Magdalena, p. 773, s. 46 

Marianus Scotus, 11th cent. p. 373, s. 31 

Marius, Mercator, 5th cent p. 188, s. 11 

bishop in Switzerland, 6th cent. p. 229. n. 

Maro, John, 7th cent. p. 225, n. 

Maronites, sect, 7th cent. p. 258, s. 11 ; in 16th cent. p. 
636, s. 21 

Marozia, 10th cent. p. 333, s. 3 

Marpurg conference, p 577, n. 

Marriages, third and fourth condemned, p. 341, s. 7 
Marsilius of Padua, 14 th cent. p. 503, s. 30 

ab Ingen, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

Ficinus, 15th cent. p. 525, s. 4 

Martel, Charles, 8th cent. p. 261, s. 3, p. 265, s. 2 

Martene, Edmund, p. 761, s. 31 

Martial, St. his apostleship contested, 1 ltla cent. p. 383, 
s. 19 

Martin, bishop of Tours, 4th cent. p. 125, s. 22; p. 147, 
s. 14 

bishop of Braga, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

I. bishop of Rome, 7th cent. p. 250,\n. 

II. or Marinus, pope, 9th cent. p. 334, s. 4 

IV. pope, 13th cent, p 448, s 15 

V. pope, 15th cent p. 528, s. 4 

magister, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Martinus Polanus, 13th cent, p 440, s. 5 

Martyrs, p. 24, s. 10, their numbers and estimation, p. 25 
Martyr, Peter, p. 683, s. 44 | 

Mary, St. worshipped 4th cent. p. 172, s. 25; her images 
in churches, 5th cent. p. 196, s. 2; called the mother 
of God, 5th cent. p. 200, s 6 ; worship of, 10th cent 
p. 342, s. 3; 15th cent. p. 553, s. 2 ; 16th cent. p. 564, 
s. 16 

queen of England, p. 596, s. 9; p 599, n. 1 —U 

queen dowager of Scotland, p. 668, n. 1 

queen of Scots, p. 668, n. 1 

Massachusetts Indians, p 725, n. 3 

Massalians, Euchites, 14th cent. p. 517, s. 1 

Massenius, James, p. 746, s. 13 

Masses for the dead, 4th cent. p. 156, s. 8 ; private, p. 

284, s. 1, for saints, p. 318, s. 2 

Massilians: see Seipipelagians 

Massuet, Renatus, p. 761, s. 31 

Mastricht, Peter van, p. 833, s. 30 

Matamba, missions to, p. 724, s. 18 

Matha, John de, 13th cent. p. 450, s. 20 

Mathematical philosophy, p. 735, s. 34, p. 736, s. 36 ; p. 
er.3, s. 6 

Mathesius, John, p. 657, s. 46 

Mathurini, monks, 13th cent. p. 450, s. 20 

Matilda and her donation, 11th cent. p. 361, s. 11, n. 1 ; 

p. 367, s. 20; p. 445, s. 5 

Matthaei, John, p. 688, s. 7 

Matthew, the apostle, p. 21, n. 2 

Paris, 13th cent. p. 440, s. 5 

Aquaspartanus, 13th cent. p. 458, s. 37 

of Vendome, 13th cent. p. 440, s. 5 

Blastares, 14th cent. p. 507, s. 37 

Florilegus, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

Camariota, 15th cent. p. 538, n. 

Palmerius, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Marreschalcus, 15th cent. p. 546 

Matthia, John de, p. 615, s 16 

Matthise, John, bishop, p. 788, s. 7 

Matthias, the apostle, p 20, s. 3 

Maty, Paul, p. 873, s. 25 

Maulbronn, convention and formula, p. 654, n. 3 

Maur, St. congregation of, p. 757, s. 25; p.761, a. 81 
Maurice, elector of Saxony, p. 593, s. 2; &c. 
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Maurice, landgrave of Hesse, p 785, s. 1 

prince of Orange, p. 815, s. 11; p 838. s. 3 ; p 

839, s. 5; p. 843, S. 9 

Maurus, St. a Benedictine monk, 6 th cent. p. 223, s. 7 

archbishop of Raienna, 7th cent, p, 246, n. 5 

Maxcntius, John, 6th cent p. 223, s. 8 
Maximian, emperor, 3d cent, persecutes, p. 87, s. 2 ; p. 
Ill, si 

Maximilian I. emperor, p. 565, s. 1; p. 573, s. 15 
Maximilla, a Montanist, 2d cent. p. 83, s 21 
Maxirnm, emperor, 3d cent, persecutes, p. 116, s. 6 
Maximinus, bishop in Cilicia, 5th cent. p. 186 n. 
Maximus, Greek writer, 2d cent. p. 66, n. 

a pagan philosopher, 4th cent. p. 126, s. 2 

of Turin, 5th cent. p. lf>7, s. 11 

of Riez, 5th cent. p. 1 89, n. 

of Constantinople 7th cent, p. 247, s. 5 

Planudes, 14th cent. p. 486, s. 1 

Mayer, Michael, p. 733, s. 30 

John Frederick, p. 800, n. 

Mayhew, Thomas, p. 735, s. 20 
Mayron, Francis, J4th cent. p. 509, s. 37 
Mazen, Nicolaus de, 15th cent. p. 535, s. 19 
Mechtildis, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

Metier, John, 16th cent. p. 546, n 
Medici, dukes of Tuscany, p 731, s, 26 
Meffrethus of Meissen, 1 5th cent. p. 5 13, n. 

Meier, Lewis, p 730, s. 24 
Meisner, Balthazar, p. 792, s 15 

John, p. 792, s. 15 

Meissen, a bishopric, 10th cent. p. 327, s. 9 
Melancthon, Philip, p. 570, s. 10, n. 3; p.587, s. 2; p. 
588, S 3- p. 592, s. 13, p.594, s 4; p. 604, s. 8; p. 640, 
s. 7; p. 641, s 10, p. 643, s 17; p. 644, s. 19, p. 648, s. 
27; p. 650, s 30; p. 660, s. 6 
Melchiades, bishop of Rome, 4th cent. p. 158, s. 4 
Melchisedeckians, sect, 2d cent. p. 82, n 2 
Melchites, who so called, p. 236, n. 7; p 255, s. 3 
Meletian contest in Egypt, 4th cent p. 149, s. 18 

controversy at Antioch, 4th cent. p. 151, n. 1 

Meletius, bishop of Sebaste, 4th cent. p. 137, n. p, 149, 
s. 18 

of Mopsuestia, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

Melito, bishop of Sardis, 2d cent. p. 66, n. 

Memmingen city, protested, p. 581, n. 1 
Memnon, bishop of Ephesus, 5th cent. p. 202, s. 10 
Men of understanding, sect, 15th cent. p. 555, s. 4 
Menander, heretic, 1st cent. p. 49, s. 14 
Menard, Hugh, p, 763, s. 32 

Mendicant orders, J3th cent. p. 450, s. 19; p. 450, s. 21; 
14th, p. 496, s. 17, 15th, p. 535, s. 20; 16th, p. 563, s. 
13; p. 610, s. 10 

Mendez, Alphonso, p. 750, s. 17; p. 783, n. 4 
Menezes, archbishop oi Goa, p. 609, s 7 
Mennas, bishop of Constantinople, 6th cent. p. 231, 
s. 9 

Menno Simonis, p. 689, s. 8, p 690, s. 9 ; p. 858, s. 3 
Mennonites, p 645, s. 21; history of, m 16th cent. p. 684, 
&c.; whether Anabaptists, p. 684, n. 2, origin, p. 685, 
s. 2; p. 689, s. 8, p. 690, n 1; doctrines, p. 690, s. 9; p. 
693, s. 14; gross and fine, p. 691, s. 11; disputes, p 694, 
s. 18, &c.; in 17th cent. p. 857, &c. 

Mentzer, Balthazar, p. 792, s. 15 ; p. 806, s. 36 
Mercator, Marius, 5th cent, p 188, s. 11 
Mercurius, Francis, p. 733, s. 30 
Merseburg, a bishopric, 10th cent. p. 327, n. 7 
Messalians, or Euchites, 4th cent. p. 171, s. 24; 12th 
cent. p. 424, s. 1 

Metaphysical philosophy, p. 735, s. 34 ; p. 736, n. 2 ; p. 

736, s. 35 ; p. 790, s. 11; p. 871, s. 18 
Meth, Ezekiel, p. 809, s. 42 
Methodists, Romish, p. 748, s. 15 

English, p. 873, s. 24 

Methodius, '3d cent. p. 95, s. 7; p. 96, n. 1 

confessor, 9th cent. p. 299, s. 13 

missionary, 9th cent. p. 288, s. 3 

Metrophanes, bishop of Smyrna, 9th cent. p. 300, n. 
Metropolitans, origin of, p. 35, s. 14 ; p. 63, s. 3 ; p. 
128, s. 3 

Meyer, Gebhard Theodore, p. 792, s. 15 
Mezzabarba, cardinal, p. 867, s. 3 
Michael Attaliota, 11th cent, p 372, n. 

Michael Anchialus, 12th cent. p. 397, s. 2 

Ancrianus, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

- Cerularins, bishop of Constantinople, 11th 

cent. p. 372, s. 30; p 378, s. 9 
■* ' ■— Curopalates, 9th cent. p. 310, s. 14 


Michael the Stammerer, 9th cent. p. 310, g. 14 ; p. 320 
S. 2 

Ill Greek emperor. 9th cent. p. 291, s. 2 

Palaiologus, 1 3th cent. p. 448, s. 15 

of Kiow. converts the Russians, p. 325, n 4 

de Mediolano, 15th cent, p 547, n. 

Psellus, 9th cent. p. 300, n.; junior, 11th cent 

p. 351, s, 2 ; p. 372, s 30 

St feast of. 9th cent. d. 319, s. 2 

— Syncellus, 9th cent. p. 299, n. 

of Thessulonica, 12th cent, p 410, n. 

Micislaus, duke of Poland, 10th cent. p. 325, s. 4 
M.icrologus, 11th cent. p. 375, n. 

Millennial controversy, 3d cent p. 103, s. 12 

reign of Christ, p. 805, s. 34 ; p. 809, s. 42 ; 

p. 872, s. 20 

M llleti&re, Theophilus Brachet de la, p. 746, n. ; p. 747 
s 14 

Miltiades, 2d cent. p. 66, n. 

Miltitz, Charles von, p. 569, s. 8 
Mingrelians, p. 630, s. 9 ; p 636, s 22 
Ministry, public, necessary, p. 32, s, 1 
Mmucius, Felix, 3d cent. p. 97, n. 1 
Miracles, in 1st cent. p. 20, s. 2 ; p. 21, s 7, p 22, s. 9 , 
2d, p. 54, s 8 ; 3d, p. 86, s. 4; 4th, p. U4, s. 3 ; p. I 
174, s. 5 ; 5th, p. 175, s. 5 , p. 176, s. 7; p. 198, s. 4 ; 
6th, p. 215, s 4; 7th, p. 230, s. 1; 8th, p 264, s 8 ; 
9th, p. 307, s. 6 ; popish, p. 562, n. 3 ; p. 769, s. 41; p. ! 
869, s. 12 

Misa, Jacobellus de, p. 530. s 8; p. 548, s. 5 
Mislenta, Celestine, p. 799, s. 24 
Missi, who, p. 273, s. 15 

Missionaries, in 8th cent. p. 260 ; 9th, p. 287 ; 1 0th, p. 
324; 11th, p.345; 12th, p.389; 13th, p 432; 14th, 
p. 484; 15th, p.524, s. 2 

Missions, popish, 16th cent. p. 601, s. 1; p. 608, s. 5 ; p. 
635, s.20; 17th, p.713, 8.1; p. 714, s.4; p.715, s. 
7; 18th, p. 866, s. 2, &c. 

protestant, 16th cent p, 602, s. 4, &c.; 17th, 

p. 722, s. 17, &c.; p. 725, s. 20, &c.; 18th, p. 867, s. 4 
Mithras of the Persians, p. 108, s. 3 
Modestus, Greek writer, 2d cent. p. 66, n. 

Moesians, converted, 9th cent. p. 288, s. 3 
Mogilaus, Peter, p. 629, s. 6 

Mohammed, his early life and education, p. 242, s. 2, n 
5; writers who treat of him, p. 242, n. 1; professes I 
to be a prophet and reformer, p. 243, s. 3 ; his first ! 
converts, p. 243, s. 4 ; meets opposition, p. 242 ; his 
flight, p. 241, n. 5; employs force and subdues 
Arabia, p. 242, s 2 ; his testament, p. 254, s. 3 
Mohammedan religion, its character, p. 213, s. 3; 
causes of its progress, p. 243, s. 4 , its propagation, 
p. 243, s. 5; in 8th cent. p. 260 , 9th, p. 289; 10th, 
p. 328; 1 1th, p. 350, 12th, p. 395; 13th, p. 436; 14th, 
p. 485 ; 15th, p. 523 

sects, the Sonnites and Shiites, p. 244, 

s. 6 , the subordinate sects, p. 244, s. 6, n. 3 
Molina, Lewis, p. 6*26, s. 40; p. 767, s. 37 
Molinos, Michael de, p. 775, s. 48, &c. 

Monaldus, Franciscan, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

Monarchians, sect of, 2d cent. p. 82, s. 20 
Monarchy, fifth, p. 826, s. 22 
Monastic schools: see cathedral schools 
Moneta, Bernhard, historian, p. 425, n. 3 
Mongols or Tartars, 13th cent. p. 432, s. 1; p. 486, s. t 
Monkery, in 1st cent. p. 16 ; 2d, p. 69 ; 3d, p. 100, s 3 ; 
4th, p. 147, s. 13; 5th, p. 18'1, s. 4: p. 182, s.9; 6th, 
p. 217, s. 1; p 221, s. 5 ; 7th, p. 245, s. 1; p. 247, s. 4; 
8th, p. 272, s. 13; 9th, p. 297, s. 10; 10th, p.336, s. 
11; 11th, p. 368, s. 22; 12th, p. 406, s. 15; 13th, p. 
449, s. 19 ; 14th, p. 496, s. 17 ; 15th, p. 536, s 19 ; 
16th, p. 561, s. 11; p. 562, n.3; p. 610, s. 10; p,614, 
s. 16 ; 17th, p. 756, s 24, &e. 

Monophysites, in 5th cent. p. 207, s. 20* ; 6th, p. 232, s. 
10 ; p. 236, s. 5 ; 7th, p. 254, s. 3 ; 8th, p. 284, s. I , 
9th, p. 320, s. 1; 10th, p. 336, s. 11; 11th, p. 384, s. 1 
Monothelites, rise of, in 7th cent. p. 255, s. 5 ; theii 
tenets, p. 259, s. 9, and history, p. 258, s. 11 ; 8th 
cent. p. 284, s. 1 

Montaigne, Michael de, p 603, s. 5 

Montanus, a schismatic, 2d cent. p. 83, s. 23, n. 2 

— archbishop of Toledo, 6th cent. p. 229, a. 

Benedict Arius, p. 617, s 21 

Montesonus, John, 14th cent. p. 516, s. 10 
Montfaucon, Bernhard, p. 761, s. 31; p. 763, s. 32 
Moore, Henry, p. 735, s. 33 

Moors expelled from Spam, p. 522, s. 1; p. 743, s. 9- 
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Moralists and morals : see Theology practical 
Morality of the fathers, p. 68, s. 10 
see Religion, state of 

Moravians, converted, 9th cent. p. 288, s. 3; 16th, p. 673, 
a 24; J8th, p. 871, S 17 
Morgan, Thomas, p. 867, s. 6 v 
Morin, John, p. 762, s. 31, p. 763, s. 31; p. 779, s. 2 
Morus, Thomas, 14th cent. p. 61 1, n. 

Mosarabic or Gothic liturgy, p. 383, s. 1 
\Ioschus, John, a monk, 7th cent. p. 215, s. 3 
Moses, a Jewish fanatic of Crete, 4th cent. p. 174, s. 3, 
n. 3 

Barcephas, 9th cent. p. 299, s. 1 3 

Mosheim, his life and character, p. xxi. 

Moulin, Peter du, p. 787, s. 4 
Moyer, lady, p. 874, s 27 
Vluller, Henry, p. 592, s. 15 
John, p. 592, s. 15 

Munster, a seat of Anabaptists, p. 591, s. 10; p. 688, s. 7 
Munzer, Thomas, p. 578, s. 21; p. 686, s. 4 
Muralt, deistical writer, p. 868, s. 6 
Musaeus, Peter, p. 787. s. 5 ; p. 792, s. 15 

John, p. 792, s 15; p. 799, s 25 

Mupanus, a writer of 2d cent. p. 66, n. 

Musculus, Wolfgang, p. 683, s. 44 
Mussatus, Albertmus, 14th cent. p. 51 1, n. 

Mutianus Scholasticus, 6th cent. p. 229. n 
Mysteries, the Pagan, p. 9, s. 12; copied by Christians, 
p. 72, s. 5 

Mystic Theology: see Theology 
Mystics, in 2d cent. p. 61, s. 12 ; 3d, p. 99, s 2 ; p. 103, 
s. 11 ; 4th, p. 145, s 5 ; 5th, p. 193, s 11 ; 6th, p. 230, 
S. 5 ; 7th, p. 252, s. 4 , 1 1th, p. 378, s. 8 ; p. 387, s. 4 ; 
12th, p. 420, s. 9; 15th, p. 543, s. 24; p. 552, s. 11 ; 

16th, p. 563, s. 16; p. 621, s. 27; 17th, p. 776, s. 35; 

p. 775, s. 48 ; p. 849, s. 6 ; p 850, s. 7 


Nagel, Paul, p. 809, s. 42 

Nantes, edict of, p. S67, n. ; p. 812, s 4 

Naples, reformation in, p. 600, s. 13 

Narcissus, bishop of Jerusalem, 3d cent. p. 97, n. 

Narsius, John, p. 843, s. 8 

Nassau, joins the reformed, p. 675, s. 26 

Natalis or de Natalibus, Peter, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

Alexander, p 753, s 21, p. 762, s. 32 

National covenant, Scotch, p. 826, n. 

Nations, state of, at Christ’s birth, p. 8 
Nauclerus, John, 15th cent. p. 548, n. 

Naucratius of Constantinople, 9th cent. p. 299, n. 
Navel-souls, oja^aAoi^uxoi, 14th cent. p. 517, s. L 
Naumburg, a bishopric, 10th cent, p 327, s. 9 
Nayler, James, p. 847, n. 1 
Nazareans, sect in 2d cent. p. 50, s. 17; p. 75, s. 2 
Nebrissensis, .Elius Antonrus, 15th cent p. 547, n. 
Nectarius, bishop of Constantinople, 4th cent. p. 130 
s, 7; p. 137, n. 

Neercassel, John, p. 772, s. 44 

Nemesius, bishop of Emessa, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

Nennius, a British monk, 7th cent. p. 249, n. 

Sfeophytus, 12th cent. p. 396, n. 7 

Nepos. bishop in Egypt, 3d cent. p. 103, s. 12 

Nen, Philip, p. 616, s. 18; canonized, p 778, s 52 

^ er °l»3«nap e r°r, 1st cent, persecutes, p. 23, s. 5; p. 25, 

Nessel, Daniel, p. 750, s. 16 
Nfestor, father of Russian history, p. 397, n. 1 
Nestorianus, a chronographer, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 
Nestorians, what, p. 201, s. 9, n. 2; history of, in 5th 
cent. p. 199, s.5; 6th, p 236, s. 4; 7th, p. 254, s. 3; 
8th, p. 284, s. 1 ; 9th, p. 320, s. 1 ; 10th, p. 342, s. 1 ; 
Uth, p. 384, s. 1 ; 13th, p. 432, s. 1; p. 475, s. 1 ; 14 th, 
p.485, s.2; 15th, p.523, s. 1; 16th, p. 609, s. 7, &c.: 
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Nestorius, heresiarch, 5th cent. p. 199, s. 5; p. 200, s. 8 
Netherlands, reformation in, p. 586, s. 34, n 3; p. 599, 

Netter, Thomas, 15th oent. p. 544, n. 

Neuser, Adam, p. 709, s. 14 
Newburg, dispute at p 745, s. 32 
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Nicephoros , Bryennlus, historian, 12th cent. p. 3 f j. i 

1; p , historian, 13th cent, p ^ s. 


Nicephoros, Cartophylax, 9th cent. p. 299, n. 
Calliatus, 14th cent. p. 486, s. 1; p. 507. 



s. 13 


bishop of Constantinople, 9th cent- p. 298, 


Greek emperor, 9th cent. p. 301, s. 14 

— Gregoras, 14th cent. p. 486, s. 1 ; p. 508, 

s. 37 

Nicetas, Acominatus or Choniates, Greek historian, 
13th cent. p. 438, s. 1; p. 463, s. 43 

David, Greek bishop, 9th cent. p. 299, s. 13 

Byzantinus, 12th cent. p. 410, n. 

Maronita, 1 3th cent. p. 464, n. 

Pectoratus, 1 1th cent p 372, s. 30 

Seidus, 12th cent. p. 410, n. 

Serronius, 11th cent. p. 372, n. 

Nicetius, archbishop of Trgves, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 
Nicias, a writer of 7th cent. p. 253, s. 6 
Nicodomus, Eth. monk, 15th cent. p. 538, n. 

Nicolai, Henry, p 698, s. 25 
Nicolaitans seat in 1st cent. p. 49, s 15 
Nicolaus de Bentra, archbishop of Peking, 14th cent, 
p 484, s. 2 

Cabasilas, 14th cent, p.487, s. 2 

of Cusa, 15th cent. p. 541, s. 24 

of Clairvaux, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

de Clemangis, 15th cent. p. 541, s. 24 

bishop of Constantinople, 9th cent. p. 300, n. 

bishop of Constantinople, 11th cent, p 372, n. 

Dionysii, 16th cent. p. 548, n. 

Dunkenspuhl, 15th cent, p 535, s. 19; p 

542, n. 

Eymericus, 14th cent p. 512, n. • 

— - de Gorham, 14th cent p. 513, n. 

Hanapus, 13th cent, p 468, n. 

Hydrentinus, 13th cent. p. 464, n. 

Oresmius, Uth cent. p. 48 9, s. 6; p. 512, n. 

de Mazen, 15th cent. p. 535, s. 19 

Simonis, 15th cent. p. 548, n. 

I. pope, 9th cent p. 297, s. 9 ; p. 305, n. 

— II. pope, 11th cent. p. 357, s. 5; p. 374, n. 

III. pope, 13th cent p. 448, s. 14 

IV. pope, 13th cent. p. 448, s. 15; p. 468, n. 

y. 15th cent. p. 524, s. 1; p. 533, s. 15 

Nicole, Peter, p. 748, s. 15: p. 760, s. 30 ; p. 762, s. 31 
Nicon, Armenian, 10th cent. p. 337, s. 12 
Nieder, John, 15th cent, p.515, s. 7; p 541, s. 24 
Niem, Theodoric de, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

Nihusius, Barthold, p. 748, s. 15; p. 750, s. 16 
Nikon, Russian patriarch, p 781, n. 6 
Nilus of Constantinople, writer, 5th cent. p. 184, s. 10 
p 185, n. I; p 193, s. 10 

Cabasilas, Uth cent. p. 508, s. 37 

Damyla, Uth cent. p. 508, s. 37 

Doxopatrius, 1 1th cent, p 372, s. 30 

— archbishop of Rhodes, Uth cent. p. 508, s. 37 

Nine Rocks, a book, 13th cent, p 481, n. 3 
Ninian, English bishop, 5th cent. p. 214, n. 1 
Nithardus, historian, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

Noailles, Lewis Anthony de, p. 869, s* 11 

Nobili, Robert de, p. 715, s. 7 

Noetus, and Nofetians, 3d cent. p. 110, s. 12 

Nogaret, William, Uth cent. p. 491, s. 2 , 

Noll, Henry, p. 733, s. 30 

Nominalists, 10th cent p. 331, s. 6; 11th, p. 354, s 9; 
12th p. 400, s 9; 13th, p. 471, s. 6; Uth, p.489, s 7; 
15th, p. 526, s. 7; 16th, p. 563, s. 13 
Nonconformists, p. 669, s. 17; p. 830, s. 25; p. 872. 
s. 23 

Nonjurors, p 831, s. 26, n. 6; p. 832, s. 27 
Nonnosus, writer, 6th cent. p. 225, n. 

Nonnus, Egyptian poet. 5th cent. p. 185, n. 

monk of Palestine, 6th cent. p. 232, n. 1 

Norbert, Praemonstratensian, 12th cent. p. 408, s. 20 
Nordlingen city, protested, p. 581, n. 1 
Noris, Henry, p. 763, s. 31 

Normans, persecute, 9th cent. p. 290, s. 2; 10th, p. 328, 
s. 2; invade Italy, 11th cent p. 356, s. 3 
Norwegians, converted, 10th cent p.325, s. 3 
Notarii, among Paulicians, p. 321, s. 5 
Nothingus of Verona, 9th cent p. 313, s. 22 
Notker, historian, 10th cent p. 331. s. 5 

Balbulus, 10th cent p. 341, s. 5 

Novatian or Novatus, 3d cent. p. 98, n; his sect, p 111 
s. 17 

Novatus of Carthage, 3d cent. p. 113, s. 17 

Nuns, in 12th cent. p. 408, s. 19, n. 2 * 
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Nuremberg, diet of, p. 575, s. 18 

peace of, p. 500, s. 7 

city, protested, p. 581, n. 1 

Oblations, in 1st cent, p 35, s. 12 ; p. 44, s. 7; 2d, p. 
i 73, s. 8 

Occam, William, 14th cent. p. 489, s. 7; p. 503, s. 30 
Ochino, Bernardino, p 600. s. 13, p. 603, s. 5; p. 6S3, s. 

I 42, p. 704, n. 

Oda, a nun, 10th cent. p. 325, n. 3 
Odilo, St. 10th cent, p 338, s. 13 
, Odo of Beauvais, 9th cent. p. 317, s. 30 

! bishop of Cambray, 11th cent. p. 353, s 7; p. 415, n. 

1 of Cambray, 12th cent. p. 415, n.; p. 421, s. 13 

1 of Cluny, 10th cent. p. 336, s. 1 1 

, Odoacer, king of the Heruli, conquered Italy, 5th cent. 

| p. 173, s. 1 

J CEcolampadius, John, p. 639, s. 4; p. 683, s. 44 
j (Ecumenical, or general councils: see Councils 
(Ecumenical, or universal bishop, p 219, s. 1; p. 246, s. 2 
I (Ecumenius of Tricca, 10th cent. p. 337, s. 12 
i Offering of Christ, dispute, 12th cent. p. 422, s. 15 
j Officium divinum, what, p. 318, s. 1 
i Olaus, St. king of Norway, p. 327. s. 8 

Petri, p. 582, s. 29 

Olbert of Laubes, 10th cent. p. 338, s. 13 
Oldenbarnevelt, John van, p. 848, s. 3; p. 839, s. 5 
Olearius, John, p. 792, s. 15 

Oliva, Peter John, 13th cent. p. 457, s. 36; p. 500, s. 23 
1 Olympia Maldachini, p. 738, s. 1 
Olympiodorus, a Platonic philosopher, 4th cent. p. 127, 
s. 2; p. 178, S. 5 

a historian, 5th cent. p. 177, s. 5 

: — a commentator, 6th cent. p. 224, n. 

of Alexandria, p. 337, s 12 

Omar, kalif, captured Jerusalem, 7th cent. p. 247, n. 
9, p. 254, s. 3 

O/xoioucrios, of like essence, p. 166, s. 16 
; Ojaoovoxos, of the same essence, p. 161, s. 11 
, Ophilila, Mauritius de Portu Fildseus, archbishop of 
I Tuam, 15th cent. p. 547, n. 

Ophites, sect of, 2d cent. p. 81, s. 19 
Opposers of religion, or Deists, 16th cent. p. 602, s. 5, 
&c.; 17th, p. 726, s. 21, & c.; p. 829, s. 23; 18th, p. 867, 
8. 5, &C. 

Optatus of Milevi, 4th cent. p. 140, s. 10, n. 1 
Oracles, the pagan, p. 10, a. 15 
Oratory of the holy Jesus, fathers of, p. 758, s. 27 
Orbellis, Nicolaus de, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Ordeal, trial by, 9th cent. p. 319, s. 3, n. 3; 11th, p. 383, 
s. I 

Order, what, among monks, p. 336, s. 11 
Orderic, Vitalis, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

Oresiesis, monk, in Egypt, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

Oresme, Nicholas, 14th cent. p. 489, s. 6 
Oriental church, p. 627, s. 1: see Greek Church 

literature, p. 732, s. 28 

Orientius, Orontius, Oresius, bishop of Aux, 5 th cent, 
p. 192, s. 7; p. 228, n. 

bishop of Eliberis, 6th cent, p 228, n 

Origen of Alexandria, 3d cent. p. 57, s. 8; p 61, a. 12; p. 

86, s. 5, p. 93, s. 7; p. 152, n. 3 
Ongenists, p. 152, s. 23; p. 195, s. 15; p. 231, s. 9 
, Orkney islands, converted, 10th cent. p. 327, s 8 
Orosius, Paul, historian, 5th cent. p. 187, s. 11 ; p. 209, 
s. 24 

Orthodoxy, feast of, 9th cent. p. 311, s. 15 
Osiander, Andrew, p. 643, s. 15; p. 651, s. 35; p. 652, n. 
1; p. 657, s. 46; p. 792, s. 15 

Lucas, p. 792, s. 15; p. 806, s. 36; p 808, s. 39 

John Adam, p. 792, s. 15 

Ostiarii, their office, 3d cent p. 92, s. 5 
Ostorodt, Christopher, p. 709, s. 14 
Ostrogoths, 5th cent invade Italy, p. 173, s. 1 
Osvaldus, Pelbartus, 16th cent. p. 548, n. 

Othmar of St. Gall, 8th cent. p. 263, n. 3 
Otho the Great, emperor, 10th cent. p. 326, s. 7 

III. emperor, 10th cent. p. 335. s. 7 

of Frisingen, 12th cent. p.4I5, n. 

Bishop of Bamberg, 12th cent p. 389, s. 1 

Owerra, Capuchin mission to, p. 724, s 18 
Oxford university, 9th cent. p. 292, n. 5 

Pachomius, Egyptian monk, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 
Pacianus, bishop of Barcelona, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 
Pactiis, Maria Magdalena de. canonized, p, 778, s. 52 
Paganism, its character, p. 8, s. 6 ; remains of, in 4th 


cent, p 119, s. 10 , p. 122, s. 16; 5th, p. 191, s. 2, Gth, 
p 195, s. 14; 7th, p. 241, s. 1 
Pajon, Claude, p. 818, s. 17 

Palasologus, Michael, Greek emperor, 13th cent. p. 433 
s.3;p. 448, 8. 15; p 473, s. 13 

John, 15th cent. p. 516, s. 9; p. 532, s. 13 

James, p. 712, s. 23 

Palamas, Gregory, 14th cent. p. 508, s. 37; p. 518, s. 2 
Palatinate church, p 812, s. 5; p. 874, s. 26 
Palestine, provinces of, p. 128, n. p. 180, s. 2 
Pall of archbishops, p. 607, n. 3 
Palladius, monk, 4th cent. p. 136, s. 9, n. 3, p. 184, s. 10, 
n. 3 

missionary to Ireland, p. 175, s 6 

Pallavicini, Sfortza, p. 614, n ; p. 763, s. 32 
Pamelius, James, p. 617, s. 21 
Pamphylus, the Martyr, 3d cent. p. 98, n ; p. 35 
Panagiota, a Greek, p. 629, s 6 
Pandects of Justinian, discovered in 12th cent, p 398 
s. 5 

Panormitanus, Anthony, p. 526, s. 3 
Pantsenus of Egypt, 2d cent, p 51, s 3 ; p. 66, n. 
Pantheism of Ammomus Saccas, p. 60, s. 9 
Pantheists, 13th cent. p. 482, s. 12; 15th, p, 525, s. 6, p 
729, s. 24, n. 

Papal power in 3d cent. p. 91, s. 2 ; 4th, p. 129, s. 5 • 
5th, p. 179, s. 1 ; 6th, p. 219, s. 1 ; 7th, p.245, s. 1; 
8th, p. 268, s. 6 ; 9th, p. 294, s. 3 ; 10th, p. 335, s. 8 ; 
1 1th, p. 355, s. 2 ; 12th, p. 401, s. 2 ; 13th, p. 443, s. 2 ; 
14th, p. 491, s. 1; 15th, p. 526, s. 1; p.531, s 10; 16th, 
p. 559, s. 4 ; p. 606, s. 2 , p. 613, s. 13 ; p. 622, s. 32 ; 
17th, p. 752, s. 18 ; p.754, s. 22; p.755, n. 2; 18th, 
p. 868, s. 7 

Papebroch, Daniel, p. 763, s 32 

Paphnutius, monk in Egypt, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

Papias, bishop of Kierapolis, 2d cent. p. 65, n. 

Papin, Isaac, p. 819, s. 118 

Paracelsus, Theophrastus, p. 603, s. 5, n. 1; p. 605, s. 8 
Paraclete of Montanus, p. 83, s. 24, of the Manichasans, 
p. 109, s.6 

Paraguay, mission to, p. 724, s. 19 
Pardulus, bishop of Laon, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

Paris university, in 12th cent, p 206, s. 4; p. 397, s. 3; 
13th, p. 493, s. 3 ; 15th, p. 53, s. 3 ; 16th, p. 563, s. 14 

Francis de, p. 869, s. 12 

Parma, John de, 13th cent. p. 455, s. 32; p. 473, s. 13 
Parthenius, patriarch of Constantinople, p. 780, s. 2 
Particularists, p. 816, S. 12, n. 1 

Parturition of St. Mary, controversy, 9th cent. p. 316, 
s. 27 

Pasagini or Pasagii, sect, 12th cent. p. 430, s. 14 
Pascal, Blaise, p. 760, s. 30; p. 762, s. 31 
Paschal I. pope, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

II. pope, 11th cent. p. 368, s. 20 ; p. 375, n. ; 

p. 401, s 2 

III. pr pe, 12th cent. p. 404, s. 10 

Paschasius of Rome, 6th cent. p. 228, n. 

Radbert of Corbey, 9th cent. p. 302, s. 14 

Passau, a bishopric, 8th cent. p. 261, n. 

treaty of, p. 596, s. 8 

Passive obedience to kings, p. 832, s, 27 

Patarini or Paterini, 11th cent p. 363, s, 13; p. 385, s. 2 

Paterius, commentator, 7 th cent. p. 249, n. 

Patriarchs, origin of, p. 63, s. 3; p. 128, s. 3; p. 180, s. 2 
Patricius (St. Patrick), apostle of Ireland, 5th cent. p. 
175, s. 6, n. 8; p. 189, n. 

Patripassians, sect in 2d cent, p 82, s. 20 ; p. 1 10, s. 12 
Patronage, right of, its origin, 4tii cent. p. 154, s. 2 
Paul, the apostle, p. 20, s. 4; his martyrdom, p. 25, s. 13 

the hermit, in Egypt, 3d cent, p, 100, s. 3 

of Samosata, 3d cent. p. 112, s. 15, n. 2 

bishop of Emessa, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

a Monophysite, 7th cent. p. 255, s. 4 

father of the Paulicians, 9th cent. p. 320, s. 2 

Diaconus, 8th cent. p. 276, s. 19 

Anglicus, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

Carthagena a S. Maria, converted Jew, 15th cent. 

p. 544, n. 

I. pope, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 

II. pope, 15th cent. p. 534, s. 17 

III. pope, p. 591, s. 9; p. 612, s. 13; p. 616, s. 17 

IV. pope, p. 612, s. 13; p. 616, s. 17 

V. pope, p. 738, s. 1; p. 752, s. 19; p. 767, s. 38 

Paulicians, sect, 7th cent, p, 254, s. 1 ; 9th, p. 320, s. 2 
their creed, p. 322, s. 6 ; their alleged Manichseism, 
p. 322, n. 

Paulinus, bishop of Antioch, 4th cent. p. 150, s. 20 
N N n 
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Paulinus, of Nola, p. 140, s 10, n. 2 

Petricordius, a poet, 5th cent. p. 190, n, 

of Aquileia, 8th cent. p. 275, s. 18 

Paulutius Fulginas, 14th cent. p. 505, s. 34 
Pavo (Peacock) Reginald, 15th cent. p. 543, n. 

Peace of Augsburg, p. 596, s. 8, &c. 

of Westphalia, p. 742, s. 7 

Peasants, war of, p. 578, s. 21 

Peking, an archbishopric in 14th cent. p. 484, s. 2 

Pelagius, the heretic, 5th cent. p. 20, s. 23 

I. bishop of Rome, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

II. bishop of Rome, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

Pelagians, iii 5th cent p. 208 ; 6th, p. 235; 7th, p. 254 
Pellican, Conrad, p. 683, s. 44 

Penance, in 1st cent p, 41, s. 10; 2d, p. 71, s 16; 4th, 
p. 149, s. 17; 5th, p 196, s. 3; 7th, p. 252, s. 5; 12th, 
p. 418, s. 4; 1.3th, p. 470, s. 3 
Penitence, Jesuit idea of, p.764, s. 33 ; p. 765, s. 34 

Jansenist, p. 773, s. 45 

Penn, William, p. 848, s. 4 
Pennsylvania, p. 726, s. 20 ; p 848, s. 4 
People, rights of, in primitive church, p. 33, s. 6 ; in 
2d cent. p. 62, s. 2 ; 3d, p. 91, s. 1 j 4th, p. 127, s. 1 ; 
11th, p. 357, s. 6 

Pepin, king of France, p 269, s 7 
Perezius, James, 15th cent; p. 544, n. 

Peripatetics : see Aristotelians 
Perkins, William, p. 681, s. 37 
Perpetua, martyr, 3d cent p. 87, s. 1 
Perieres, Bonaventure des, p. 603, s. 5 
Perron, James David, p. 763, s, A2 
Persecutions, whether just ten, p. 23, s. 4 ; those in 1st 
cent. p. 23 ; 2d, p. 55 ; 3d, p. 87, &c.; 4th, p. 114 ; p. 
119 ; p. 158 ; 5th, p. 173 ; p. 176 ; 6th, p. 235 ; 7th, p. 
241; 8th, p. 244; 9th, p.290; 10th, p.328; 11th, p. 
350; 12th, p.395; 13th, p.436; 14th, p.485; 15th, 
p. 523 ; 16th, 584, s. 33; p. 586, n. 1; p. 592, s. 12, n. 
3 ; p. 596, s. 9, &c.; p. 602, s. 5 ; p. 669, s. 17; 17th, 
p. 721, s. 16, &c. ; p. 742, s. 8, &c. ; p. 743, n. 1 ; p. 
811, s. 2, &c. ; p. 825, s. 22, &c. ; p. 830, s. 25 ; p. 
842, s. 8 ; p. 857, s. 1; p. 861, s. 3 
Persia, persecutions there, p. 126, s. 24 ; p. 177, 8. 4 
Perth, the five articles of, p, 826, n. 

Petavhis, Dionysius, p. 762, s. 32 ; p. 761, s. 31 
Peter, che apostle his martyrdom, p. 21, n. 3 ; p. 25 

de Ahan h cent. p. 442. s. 9 

de A a. i-*ch cent. p. 509, s. 38 

bishop of Alexandria, 4th cent. p. 131, s. 9 

Alfonsus, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

bishop of Antioch, 11th cent. p. 372, n. 

archbishop of Amalfi, 11th cent. p. 378, s. 10 

of Aragon, 13th cent. p. 448, s. 15 

Aureolus, 14th cent. p. 509, s. 37 

Bertrand, jurist, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

of Blois, 12th cent. p. 413, s. 23 

Bruys, 12th cent. p. 426, s. 7 

Berchorius, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

Cantor, 12th cent. p. 418, s- 6; p. 420, s. 9 

de Castranovo, 13th cent. p. 476, s. 3 

Cellani, 13th cent p. 476, s. 4 

— — Cellensis, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

Chrysologus, bishop of Ravenna, 5th cent. p. 1 88, 

s. 11 

de Columbanio, 1 4th cent. p. 512, n. 

Comestor, 12th cent. p. 413, s. 23 

Damianus, 11th cent. p. 373, s. 31 

of Dresden, I4th cent. p. 531, s. 8 

of Duisburg, 14th cent. p. 511, n, 

an English knight, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

Fullo, bishop of Antioch, 5th cent, p. 206. s. 17; 

p. 219, s 1, n. 4 

Grossolanus, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

Herentalius, 14th cent p. 513, n. 

the Hermit, 11th cent. p. 347, s. 4 

John Oliva, 13th cent. p. 457, s. 36 

Lombard, 12th cent; see Lombard 

the Maronite patriarch, p. 782, n. 2 

Maurice of Cluny, 12th cent. p. 407. s. 17; p. 

415, n. 

Moggus, bishop of Alexandria, 5th cent. p. 205, 

s. 16 

de Monte Cassino, t2th cent. p. 415, n. 

Paludanus, 14th cent p. 511, n. 

a deacon of Rome, 6th cent. p. 228, n. 

the Great, of Russia, p. 782, s. 4, &c. 

— — Siculus, 9th cent. p. 299, s. 13 
— — ’ de Vineis, I3th cent. p. 437, s. 3 ; p. 467, n. 


Peter, Valdensis or Waldus, from whom the Walden. 

sians, 32th cent, p 428, s. II, n. 5 
Petersen, John William, p. 805, s. 34 
Petihanus, a Donatist writer, 4th cent. p. 143, n. 

Petit, John, 15th cent. p. 532, s. 9 
Petrarch, Francis, 14th cent. p. 488, s. 4 
Petrobrusians, sect. 12th cent. p. 426, s. 7; 13th, p, 475. 

s. 2; 16th, p. 685, n. 2 
Petrucci, Peter Matthew, p 776, s. 49 
Peucer, Casper, p. 653, s. 38 
Peyrere, Isaac la, p. 777, s. 51 
Pezel‘s catechism, Calvinistic, p 653, s. 38 
Pfaff, Christopher Matthew, p. 872, s. 22 
Pfeffercorn, John, p. 562, n. 2 
Pfeiffer, John Philip, p. 750, s. 16 

Augustus, p. 792, s. 15 

Pflug, Julius, p. 594, s. 3 c 
Phantasiastae, sect, 6th cent. p. 237, s. 8 
Pharisees, Jewish sect, p. 14, s. 7 
Philadelphian society, p. 865, s. 5 
Philastrius, bishop of Brescia, 4th cent. p. 141, s. 10, 
n. 1 

Philetus, mentioned by St. Paul, p. 45, s. 1 

Phili'p, emperor, 3d cent, whether a Christian, p. 86, s. 3 

of Side, 5th cent. p. 185, n.; p. 192, s. 7 

a friend of Jerome, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

Augustus, king of France, 12th cent. p. 393, s. 

12 ; p. 478, s. 7 

the Fair, king of France, 14th cent. p. 491, s. 2 

of Eichstadt, 14th cent. p. 510, n. 

Grevius, 13th cent. p. 467, n. 

Herveng, 12th cent. p. 407, 8. 18; p. 415, n. 

de Leidis, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

de Moute Calerio, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

Ribotus, 14th cent, p. 513, n. 

Solitarius, 12th cent. p. 409, s. 22 

of Tarentum, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

of Tripoli, 13th cent. p. 442, s. 7 

d8 Valois, King of France, 14th cent. p. 484, s. 1 

landgrave of Hesse, p. 581, s. 27; p. 593, s. 2; p. 

595, s. 7; p. 659, s. 4 

II. King of Spain, p. 599, s. 12 

Philippicus, Bardanes, Greek emperor, 8th cent p. 
280, s. 9 

Philo, the Jew, 1st cent. p. 12, s. 25 

of Carpathus, 5th cent. p. 191, s. 3 

Philology cultivated in 16th cent. p. 604, s. 7 
Philosophical truth opposed to theological, in 13th cent, 
p. 471, s. 8; 15th, p. 526, s. 6 

— sin, p. 623, s 25; p. 765, s. 34 

Philosophy, state of, in 1st cent. pp. 11, 28 ; 2d, p. 58 ; 

3d, p. 90; 4th, p. 126; 5th, p. 177; 6th, p. 217 ; 7th, 
p. 250 ; 8th, p. 265 ; 9th, p. 291 ; 10th, p. 331 ; 11th, 
p. 353, s. 6; 12th, p. 397; 13th, p. 439, s. 3; p. 441, s. 7, 
&c* ; 14th, p. 487, s. 2 ; p. 489, s. 6, &c. ; 15th, p. 526, 
s. 4, &c.; 16th, p. 563, s. 13; p. 604, s. 8; p. 617, s. 20, 
&c.; p 641, s. 10, &c.; p 679, s. 34; I7th, p. 730, s. 25, 
&c.; p. 760, s. 30, &c.; p. 789, s. 10, Sec.; p. 812, s. 6, 
&c.; p. 832, s. 29, &c.; 18th, p. 870, s. 16, &c.; p. 871, 
s. 18, &c. 

oriental, pp. 11, 29, 46; its influence on 

theology, pp. 29, 55, 59, 61, 67, 69, 77, 105, 144, &c. 
Philostorgius, ecclesiastical historian, 5th cent. p. 185. 
n.; p. 192, s 7 

Philostratus, a philosopher, 3d cent. p. 89, s. 9 
Philotheus, Achillanus, p. 513, n. 

— bishop of Constantinople 14th cent. p. 508, 

s. 37 

Philoxenus or Xenaias, bishop of Mabug, or Hierapolis, 
in 5th cent. p. 206, s. 17; p. 230, s. 3; p. 237, s. 8; 6th, 
p. 206, s. 17; p. 207, s 22; p. 230, s. 3 
Phocas, emperor, 7th cent. p. 245, s. 1 

John, 12th cent. p. 410, n. 

Phcebadius, bishop in France, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 
Photinus, bishop of Sirmium, 4th cent. p. 168, s. 19 
Photius, bishop of Constantinople, 9th cent. p. 298, s. 13 
Phranza, George, 15th cent. p. 537, s. 23 
Phundaites, the Bogomiles, p. 424, s. 2, n. 3 
Physical depravity, asserted, p. 651, s. 33 
Piarists, monks, p. 759, s. 27 
Picards or Piccards, sect, p. 550, 8. 7; p. 554, s. 3 
Picens, Nicolaus, 1 5th cent. p. 543, n. 

Picolominaeus, James, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

Pictet, Benedict, p. 814, s. 9 

Piets, converted in 4th cent. p. 214, n. 1 

Picus, John Francis, 15th cent. p. 525, s. 5; p, 547. n. 

Pierius of Alexandria, 3d cent. p. 98, n. 
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Pietists, whence the name, p. SOI, s. 27 
Pietistic controversies, p. 794, s. 17 ; p. 799, s. 26, &c. ; 
p. 871, s. 20 

Pighi, Albert, p. 617, s. 21 

Pilgrimages, in 4th cent. p. 143, s. 2 ; 5th, p. 191, s. 2 ; 
8th, p. 277, s. 2, n 3 

Pilichdorf, Peter de, 15th cent. p. 543, n. 

Pin, Lewis Ellies du, p. 753, s. 21; p. 764, s. 32 
Pinczovians, sect, p. 705, s 8; p. 707, n. 

Pirckheimer, p. 562, n. 1 
Pirmin, St. 8th cent. p. 262, s. 5 
Pisa, council of, 16th cent p. 560, s. 6 
Piscator, John, p. 680, s. 36; p. 816, s. 13 
Pisides, Gregory or George, 7th cent. p. 248, s. 5 
Pius II. (iEneas Sylvius), pope, 15th cent. p. 533, s. 16; 
p. 546, n. 

III. pope, p. 559, s. 4„ 

IV. pope, p. 812, s. 13 

V. pope, p. 812, s, 13 

Placseus, Joshua, p. 817, s. 15 
Placette, John la, p. 814, s. 9 
Placidus, Benedictine monk, „in cent. p. 223, s. 7 
Platina, Bartholomew, 15th cent, p.546, n. 

Plato and Platonic philosophy, p. 12, s. 24 ; 2d cent. p. 
58, s- 4 ; p. 70, s. 15 ; 3d, p. 89, s. 8 ; 4th, p. 126, s. 2 ; 
5th, p. 178, s. 3; 6th, p. 218, s. 4; 7th, p. 245, s. 4; 8th, 
p. 265, s. 2; 12th, p. 397, s. 2; 13th, p. 438, s. I ; 14th, 

p. 487, s 2, 15th, p 552, s. 11; 17th, p. 735, s. 33 

Pleroma of the Gnostics, p. 30, s. 7 
Pletho, Gemistius, 15th cent, p 525, s. 4 
Pliny, the younger, p. 55, s. 1 

Plotinus, a philosopher, 3d cent. p. 91, s. 5; p. 107, s. 1 
Plutarch-of Chseronea, a philosopher, 2d cent, p 90, s. 3 

a philosopher, 3d cent. p. 90, s. 3 

Nestorii, philosopher, 5th cent. p. 178, s. 5 

Plymouth, Massachusetts, missions, p.725, s. 20 
Pneumatomachi, sect, 4th cent p 169, s. 20, n. 1 
Podoniptae, Mennonite sect, p. 695, s. 18 
Poggio, John Francis, 15th cent. p. 525, s. 4; p. 542, n. 
Poiret, Peter, p. 865, s. 4 

Poland, reformation of, p. 586, s. 34, n. 2 ; p. 673, s. 23 ; 

p. 704, s. 8; p. 743, s. 8; p. 861, s. 4 
Pole, Reginald, p. 617, s. 21 
Polemic theology: see Theology polemic 
Poles, converted, 10th cent. p. 325, s. 4 
Politiano, Angelo, p. 603, s. 5 
; Pollenburg, Arnold, p. 843, s. 9 

; Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, 2d cent. p. 38, s. 21; p. 57, 

I *■« 

Polychronius, bishop of Apamea, 5th cent. p. 185, n. 
Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, 2d cent. p. 74, s. 1 1 
Pomeranians, converted, 12th cent. p. 389, s. 1 
Pomerius, Julianus, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

Pomponatius, Peter, 15th cent. p. 525, s. 6; p. 603, s. 5 
Pongilupus, Hermann, 13th cent. p. 459, n. 3 
Pomatowski, Christina, p. 809, s 41 
Pontanus, John Jovian, 15th cent. p. 548, n. 

Pontianis, Francisca de, canonized, p. 778, s. 52 

Pontiffs: see Roman pontiffs 

Pontius, deacon of Carthage, 3d cent. p. 97, n. 

— or Paulinus of Nola, p. 188, s. 1 1 

Poor men of Lyons, Waldensians, p. 428, s. 1 1 
Popery: see Papal power 
Popopftschins, Russian sect, p. 782, n. 6 
Poppo, priest of Harald, 10th cent. p. 326, s. 7 
Porchetus Salvaticus, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

Pordage, John, p. 865, s 5 
Porphyry, a philosopher, 3d cent. p. 89, s. 8 
Port-Royal, convent, p. 762, s. 31; p. 758, s. 25; p. 766, 
s. 36; p. 768, s. 4; p. 773, s. 46; p. 773, n. 2 
Portugal, contest with the pope, p. 753, s. 20 
Positive Theology, what, p. 419, s. 8 
Possevin, Anthony, p. 762, s. 32; p. 740, s. 2; p. 762, s. 32 
Possidonius or Pisidius, 5th cent. p. 189, n, 

Possin, Peter, p. 761, s. 31; p 762, s. 32 
Potamiena, martyr, 3d cent. p. 87, s. 1 
Potamon, a philosopher, 2d cent. p. 12, s. 25 
Pothinus, missionary to Gaul. 2d cent. p. 53, s. 5 
Potho of Prum, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

Potter, John, archbishop of Canterbury, p. 873, s. 23 
Poverty of Christ and his apostles, controversy, 14th 
1 cent. p. 502, s. 28, &e. 

Powder-plot, p. 744, s. 10 
Prseadamites, p. 777, s. 51 
P^semonstratensians, 12th cent. p. 408. s. 20 
Prsetorius, Stephen, p. 808, s. 39 
■ Matthew, p. 745, s. 13} p. 750, s. 16 


Pragmatic Sanction, p. 560, s. 7 
Praxeas, a confessor and Monarchian, 2d cent. p. 82, 
s. 20 

Prayers, hours of, in 3d cent. p. 106, s. 5 
Preaching, mode of, in 1st cent. p. 44, s. 6 ; 3d, p. 105, 
s. 2 ; 4th, p. 154, s. 4 ; 7th, p. 244 ; 8th, p. 278, s. 5 
15th, p. 549, s. 1 

friars : see Dominicans 

before Luther, p. 563, s. 16 

Predestinarian controversy, 5th cent. p. 210, s. 25; 9th, 
p. 313, s. 22; 12th, p. 422, s. 18; 17th, p. 777, s. 15, n. 3; 
p. 786, S. 2 ; p. 814, s. 10 ; p. 815, s. 12 ; p. 816, s. 13 ; 
p. 817, s. 14 ; p 829, s. 23; p. 838, s. 2 ; p. 844, s. 12 
Presbyter John, 10th cent. p. 324, s. 2 ; p. 391, s. 7, n. 2 
Presbyters, p. 33; p. 63, p. 92; p. 131; p. 151; p* 182 
Presbyterians, p. 814, s. S ; p. 820, s. 19 ; p. 821, s. 20 ; 
p. 822, s. 21; p. 825, s. 22; Scotch, p. 825, n ; English, 
p. 827, n.; Irish, p. 829, n.; in 18th cent, p 872, s. 23 
Prescription against errors, in 2d cent. p. 68, s. 8; 3d, 
p. 102, s. 10 

Price of sin, what, p. 268, s. 3, n. 1 
Prierias, Sylvester, p. 568, s. 5 

Priesthood, Jewish, imitated, 2d cent. p. 63, s. 4; p. 72, 
s. 4 

Priests, for foreign missions, p. 713, s. 1 ; p. 714, s. 4; 
p. 716, s. 8 

of the missions, p. 758, s. 27, &c. 

Primasius of Adrumetum, 6th cent. p. 227, s. 9 
Printing discovered, 15th cent. p. 524, s. 1 
Priscilla and Priscillianists, 2d cent. p. 83, s. 24 
Priscillian, 4th cent. p. 169, s. 21 
Proba, Anicia Franconia, 4th cent, p 142, n. 
Probabilism, moral, p. 766, s. 35; p. 765, s 34 
Proclus, bishop of Constantinople, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

a philosopher, 5th cent. p. 179, s. 5; p. 216, s. 2 

Procopius of Gaza, 5th cent. p. 223, s. 8 

of Caesarea, historian, 6th cent. p. 215, s. 1 

Prophets of the New Testament, p. 34, s. 9 

in 17th cent. p. 809, s. 42 

Prosper of Aquitaine, 5th cent. p. 188, s. 11 
Protestants, rise of, p. 581, s. 25; p. 593, s. 1, &c. 

reconciled to popery, p. 749, s. 16 

Provincial letters, Pascal's, p. 765, s. 34, n, 1 
Provisions, papal, 14th cent. p. 492, s. 6 ; p. 495, s. II ; 

p. 532, s. 12 , 

Prudentius, a poet, 4th cent. p. 105, r,£; p. 141, s. 10, n. 5 
— ■ of Troyes, 9th cent. 

Prum, monastery and school of, gfo r nut 
Prussians, converted, 11th cent. p. 346, s. 2; 13th, p. 
435, s. 9 

Psalms of David, used in 4th cent. p. 154, s. 4 
Psathyrians, party in 4th cent. p. 166, s. 16 
Psellus, Michael, 9th cent. p. 300, n. 

Michael, junior, 1 1th cent. p. 351, s. 2 ; p. 372, 

s. 30 

Ptolomseus, Gnostic heresiarch, 2d cent. p. 80, s. 17 
Ptolemy of Torcello, 14th cent. p. 510, n. 

Publicani, Paulicians, p. 385, s. 2 
Puffendorf, Samuel, p. 790, s. 11 
Pulleyn or Pullus, Robert, p. 415, n. 

Punishment, future, its nature, p. 837, s. 36 
Purgatory, in 2d cent. p. 67, s. 3 ; 3d, p. 109, s. 8 ; 4th, 
p. 143, s. 1; 5th, p. 191, s. 2 ; 6th, p. 230, s. 2 ; 7th, p. 
250, s. 1; 10th, p. 242, s. 2; 12th, p. 418, s. 4 
FtiriAns, p. 597, s. 9, n. 2 ; p. 669, s. 17, &c. ; p. 683, s. 

43; p. 725, s 20; p. 821, S. 20; p. 827, n.; p. 872, s. 23 
Puy, Raymund du, founder of the order of St John of 
Jerusalem, 12th cent. p. 394, s. 13 
Pyrrhus, bishop of Constantinople, 7th cent. p. 256, s.7 

Quadragesimal or Lent fast, 4th cent. p. 156, s. 6 
Quadratus, bishop of Athens, 2d cent. p. 65, n. 
Quadrivium, what P* 173, n. 2 ; p. 266, s. 5; p. 353, s. 5; 
p. 398, s. 4 

Quakers, p. 829, s. 22; p. 849, &c. 

Quesnel, Paschasius, p. 766, s. 35; p. 869, s. 10 
Quietists, p. 517, s. 1; p. 775, s. 48; p. 776, ss. 49, 50 
Quinisextum consilium, 7th cent. p. 253, s. 1 ; p. 259, 
s. 12 

Quinquarticulans, p. 844, n. 4 

Rabanus, Maurus, 9th cent. p. 292, s. 6; p. 300, s. 14 
Rabelais, Francis, p. 603. s. 5 
Racovian catechism, p. 70S, s. 12; p. 710, s. 19 
Racow or Racovia, seat of Unitarians, p.705, s. 9; p. 

708, s. 12; p. 860, s. 1; p. 861, $. 3 
Radbert Paschasius: see Paschasius 



Hadbod, king of Friesland, 7th cent. p. 241, s. 3 


260, s. 2 

Radmus, Thomas, 16th cent. p. 547, n. 

Radulphus de Diceto, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

Niger of Beauvais, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

de Rivo, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 


Ramsay, Chevalier Andrew Michael, p. 777, n. 1 ^ 

Ramus; Peter, and Ramists, p. 604, s. 8 ; p. 641, s. 11 , 

RanS°Armand John BouthUlier de, p. 758, s. 26 
Ranier, inquisitor, 13th cent. p. 476, s. 3 
Ranzovius, Christopher, p. 749, s. 15 
Rasa, Procopius, 15th cent. p. 548, s. 4 
Raskolniks, Russian schismatics, p. 781, n. 

Ratherms of Verona, 10th cent. p. 331, s. 5 

Rathmann, Herman, p. 806, s. 37, &c. 

Ratisbon, diet, p. 593, s. 13; disputation, p. 745, s. 12 
Eatramn or Bertram of Corbey, 9th cent. p. 302, s. 14 
Ratzeburg, a bishopric, 12th cent. p. 390, s. 5 
Raulin, John, loth cent. p. 546, n. 

Raymund de Ageles, 11th cent, p 375, n. 

— earl of Toulouse, 11th cent. p. 348, s. 6 

VI. and VII. earls of Toulouse, 14th cent. 


p. 476, s. 3 ; p. 478, s. 7 

Gaufridi, 13th cent. p. 458, s. 37 

Jordan, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

Martini, 13th cent. p. 441, s. 6; p. 466, s. 44 
of Pennafort, p. 443, s. 10; p. 467, n.; canonized, 


p 778 s 52 

du Puy, founder of the order of St. John, 


12th cent. p. 394, s. 13 
Raynald, Odoric, p. 616, s. 18 
Raynard, TheophUus, p. 763, s. 32 
Raynenus of Vercelli, 13th cent. p. 483, s 14 

of Pisa, 14th cent. p. 510, s. 37 

Realists, p. 354, s. 8 ; p. 400, s. 9; p. 489, s. 7; p. 526, s. 
7; p. 563, s. 13 

Recognitions of Clement, p. 37, s. 19 
Recollets, Franciscan monks, p. 615, s. 16 
Reconciliation of Protestants with Papists, p. 744, s. 
1 1, &e.; p. 817, s. 15 ; p. 869, s. 12 ; p. 873, s. 23 

of Lutherans and Reformed, p. 786, s. 


Reuchlin, John, p. 518, n. 

Reutlingen, city, protested, p. 581, n.l 
Revenue, papal, 14th cent. p» 560, s. 8; p. 607, s. 4 
Rheinsbergers, Collegiants, p. 863, s. 1 
Rheticius, bishop of Autun, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

Rhodes, Alexander de, p.716, s. 8 
Rhodon, a writer, 2d cent. p. 66, n. 

Ricci, Matthew, p.602, s. 3, p. 719, s. 12 
Rich, Edmund, 13th cent. p. 668, n. 

Richard of Armagh, 14th cent. p. 497, s. 18 

Bunensis, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

. of Cornwall, 13th cent. p. 434, s. 6 

- Hampolus, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

of Hauston, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

- I, king ol England, 12th cent, p 393, s. 12 

Middleton, 13th cent. p. 466, s. 44 

of St. Victor, 12th cent. p. 412, s. 23 

Richelieu, John Armand, p. 763, s. 32; p. 745, s. 13; p 

748, s. 15; p. 811, s. 23 

Richer, Edmund, p. 621, s. 26; p. 753, s. 21 (< 

Rigordus, 13th cent. p. 440, s. 5 

Rigorists, p. 772, s. 45 

Rites : see Ceremonies 

Rivet, Andrew, p. 817, s. 14; p. 833, s. 30 

Rmers, John, p. 644, s. 18 

Robert of Arbriscelles, 12th cent. p. 408, s. 19 

Capito or Grosset&e, 13th cent. p. 441, s. 6; p. 

465, S. 44 

earl of Flanders, 11th cent. p. 348, s. 6 

duke of Normandy, 11th cent. p. 348, s. 6 

king of France, 11th cent. p. 352, s. 3 


3, &C.; p. 872, s. 22 
Refined Mennonites, p. 858, s. 3 
Reformation of religion desired, p. 531, s. 10 

- history of the, chap. i. p. 558 ; chap. ii. 


p. 565 to a.d. 1530 ; chap. iai. to a.D. 1546, p. 586 ; 
chap. iv. to a.d. 1555, p. 593, &c.; in Germany, recent 
works on, p. 588, n. 

Reformed church, history of the, 16th cent. p. 658, &c.; 
17th, p. 810, &c.; 18th, p. 872, s. 21 

symbolical books of, p. 676, n. 

monks, p. 756, s. 24 


Regale, right of, p. 754, s. 22 ; p. 755, s. 22 
Regalia of the clergy, 8th cent. p. 268, s. 4 
Regino of Prum, 9th cent. p. 304, s. 14 
Regius, Urban, p. 657, s. 46 
Regner, Lodbrock of Jutland, p. 287, s. 1 
Regular clergy, p. 763, s. 32 ; see Monks 
Reiehard, George, p. 809, s. 41 
Eeichenau, 8th cent. p. 263, n. I 
Reinerius Saccho: see Saccho 
Eeinboth, John, p. 807, s. 38 ; p. 861, s. 14 ’ 

Reiner us Reineceius, p. 640, 8. 9 
Relics, venerated, in 4th cent. p. 143, s. 1 ; 5th, p. 191. 
s. 2, 6th, p. 230, s. 2; 7th, p. 250, s. 1; 8th, p. 277, s. 2, 
9th, p. 307, s. 6; p. 319, s. 2; 10th, p. 339, s. 1; 11th, p. 
350, s. 10, 12th, p. 417, s. 2 

Religion, state of, in the world, pp. 7, 8; among 
Christians, 1st cent. p. 39, 2d, p. 66, 3d, p. 99; 4th, p. 
143; 5th, p. 190; 6th, p. 229 ; 7th, p. 250 ; 8th, p. 278; 
9th, p. 306; 10th, p. 339 ; 11th, p.375; 12th, p.416; 
13th, p. 469; 14th, p. 514; 15th, p. 649; 16th, pp. 563, 
601, 627; 17th, p. 764, &c.; p. 772 
Reroigms, archbishop of Rhenns, 5th cent. p. 190, el. p. 
213, s.2 

of Lyons, 9th cent. p. 303, s. 14 

of St. Germain in Auxerre, 9th cent. p. 303, 


Guiscard, 11th cent. p. 346, s. 3 
— Holkat, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

— de Monte, 13th cent. p. 467, n. 

— de St. Marino, 13th cent. p. 440, s. 5 
— Pullen, of Rochester, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

— Retensis, 12th cent, p 415, n. 

of Rhenns, 12th cent. p. 415, n. 

founder of the Cistercians, p. 369, s. 25 

de Sorbonne, 13th cent. p. 439, s. 3; p 468, n. 

— Kilwarbius, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

Robinson, John, Independent, p. 824, s. 21 
Rochester, John Wilmot, earl of, p 727, s. 22 
Rodenc, king of Spain, 8th cent. p. 265, s. 2 

Ximenius, 13th cent. p. 440, s. 5 

Roderich, Christopher, p. 608, s. 6 
Rodulphns Ardens, 12th cent. p. 416, n. 

of St. Trudo, 12th cent. p. 416, n. 


n. 3 

Remonstrants, p. 837 s see Arminians 
Reservations, papal, p. 492, s. 6; p. 495, s. 12; p. 531, 
S. 12 

— ' — ecclesiastical, p 639, s. 7 

mental, p. 765, s. 34 


Restitution, edicgL p. 741, s. 5 
Restoration of aUthings, p. 


kgs, p. 805, 8. 34; p. 865, 5. 5; p. 872, 


Ro6l, Hermann Alexander, p. 834, s. 33; p. 873, s. 25 
Rogation Sunday, &c. p. 196, s. 2 
Roger Bacon, 13th cent. p. 441, s. 6; p. 466, s. 44 

. of Conway, 14th cent, p 512, n. 

duke of Sicily, 11th cent. p. 346, s. 3, n. 3 

de Hoveden, 12th cent. p. 416, n. 

Rollo, Norman prince, 10th cent. p. 324, s. 3 
Roman pontiffs, p. 63, s. 3; p. 91, s. 2; p. 129, s. 6; p. 268, 
s. 6; p. 273, s, 16; p. 294, s. 3; p. 296, s. 7; p. 333, s. 2; 
p. 355, s. 2; p. 360, s. 10 ; p. 401, s. 2 ; p. 417, s. 4 ; p. j 
443, s. 2; p. 469, s. 2; p.559, s. 4; p. 612, s. 13; p. 738, 
s. 1 ; p. 868, s. 7 

Romeling, Anthony, p. 870, s. 16 

Romuald of Camaiduli, 11th cent. p. 369, s* 24 

Rosary of St. Mary, 10th cent. p. 342, s. 3 

Roscelin, nominalist, 11th cent. p. 354, s. 9; p. 387, s. o 

Rose, an American nun, canonized, p. 758, s.52 

Rosecrucians., p. 732, s. 30; p. 808, s. 40 

Rosellis, Antonius de, p. 544, n. 

Rosenbach. John George, p. 870, s. 16 
RoskolskikaJ Russian sect, p. 781, s. 4 
Rost, George, p. 808, s. 39 
Roswitha, nun, 10th cent. p. 339, n. 

Rosas, Christopher de, p. 746, s. 13 
Royal societies, London and Paris, p. 731, s* 26 
Rudolph, duke of Swabia, 11th cent. p. 366, s. 16 
Rue, Charles de la, p. 761, s. 31 

Rufinus of Aquileia, 4th cent. p. 140, s. 10, n. 3 ; p. 153, 
s. 24 

Rugen, island of, 12th cent. p. 389, s. 2 
Ruggien, Cosmo, p. 728, s. 23 
Ruinart, Theodore, p. 761, s*31 
Ruling elders, 1st cent. p. 33, s. 8 
Rupert of Duytz, 12th cent. p. 407, s. 18 ; p. 411, s. 23 
Ruricius, senior, bishop of Limoges, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 
Russians, converted, 9th cent. p. 289, s. 4 ; 10th, p. 325, 
s. 5; p. 345, s. 1; 16th, p. 630, s. 9 ; p. 635, s. 21 ; -17th, 
p. 781, s. 4 ; 18th, p. 869, s. 13 
Rusticus, deacon at Rome, 6th cent. p. 190, n.; p. 229, n. 




Ruysbrock, John, 14th cent. p. 509, s. 37 
Ryckel, Dionysius 5, 15th cent. p. 543, s. 24 
Rys, Hans de, p. 691, n. 3 

Sabas, a Syrian monk, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

Sabbatati, Waldenses, 12th cent. p. 428, s. 11 
Sabellicus, Marc. Ant. Coec. 15th cent. p. 545, n. 
Sabellius of Africa, 3d cent, p 111, s. 13, n. 1 

Christians of St. John, p. 633, s. 17 

Sabinus, bishop of Heraclea, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 

Sabunde, Raymund, 15th cent p. 543, n. 

Saccho, Reinerius or Rayner, inquisitor, 13th cent. 
d. 468. n. 

Sacramentarian controversy, p. 576, s. 20, &c ; p. 581, 
s. 27; p. 588, n.; p. 646, s. 24; p. 653, s. 38 , p. 659, s. 
4; p. 662, s 10; p. 864, s. 12, n. 2; p 676, s. 29 
Sacred classics of Apollinaris, p. 136, n. 5 
Sacy, Isaac de, p. 766, n. 2 ; p. 774, n. 2 
Sadducees, a Jewish sect, p. 14, s. 7 
Sadolet, James, p. 817, s. 21 
Sagarellus, Gerhard, 13th cent p. 483. s. 14 
Saints, worshipped in 5th cent. p. 191, s. 2; 6th, p. 
220, s. 3 ; p. 230, s. 2 ; p. 234, s. 4 ; 7th, p. 250, s. 1 ; 
9th, p. 307, S. 6 ; 10th, p. 340, s. 4 ; 12th, p. 417, 8. 2 
Salaheddin (Saladin), p. 393, s. 10 
Sales, Francis de, canonized, p. 773, s. 46 ; p 778, s. 52 
Salonius, bishop of Lyons, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

Saltzburg, a bishopric, 8th cent. p. 26 1, n. 

Saltzburgers, p. 789, s. 8; p 870, s. 14 
Salvaticus, Porchetus, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

Salvian, 5th cent. p. 178, s. 2; p. 188, s. 11; p. 193, s. 10 
Samaritans, nation of, p. 17, s. 17 
Samogitae, enlightened, 15th cent. p. 522, s. 2 
Samonas of Gaza, 11th cent. p. 372, n. 

Samosateans : see Paul of Samosata 
Samson, Bernardin, p.571, s. 11 
Samuel, Jew, 1 1th cent. p. 372, n. 

Sanches, Francis, p. 737, s. 37 
Bancroft, William, archbishop, p. 831, s. 26 
Sanchez, king of Aragon, 11th cent. p. 3is3, s. 1 
Sand, Christopher, p. 862, s. 6 
Sandeus, Felinus, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Sanutus, Marinos, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

Sapor II. king of Persia, 4th cent, persecutes, p. 126, 
s. 24 

Saralwrttes, vagrant monks, p. 148, s. 15 
Saracens, their conquests, tth cent. p. 243, s. 5, n. 4 ; 
8th, p. 265, s. 1; p.265, s.2; 9th, p.289, s. 1; 10th, 
p. 328, s. 1; Uth, p. 346, s. 3; 13th, ?. 436, s. 10; 
14th, p. 485, s. 4 ; expelled from Spain, p. 743, s. 9 
Sarcerius, Erasmus, p. 657, s. 46 
Sardica, council, its 4th canon, p. 130, s. S 
Sarolta, queen of Hungary, 10th cent. p. 326, s. 6 
Sarpi, Paul, p. 613, s. 5 ; p. 752, s. 19 ; p. 763, s. 32 
Satan, his power disputed, p. 835, s. 35 
Satisfaction of Christ, p. 816, s. 13 
Saturninus of Antioch, heretic, p. 76, s. 6 
Saurin, James, p. 873, s. 25 
Savonarola, Jerome, 15th cent. p. 541, s. 24 
Saxo, Grammaticus, 12th cent. p. 416, n. 

Ludolphus, 14th cent. p. 511, n., p. 514, s. 2 

Saxons converted, 8th cent. p. 263, s 6 
Saxony, visitation of churches in, p. 518, u. 2 
Scacchi, Fortunatus, p. 763, s. 32 
Scapular of the Carmelites, p 454, s. 29 
Schade, John Casper, p. 801, s. 27 
Schall, John Adam, missionary, p. 718, s. 10 
Scharf, John, p. 796, s. 21 
Schenk, James, p. 647, n. 3 
Schertzer, John Adam, p. 792, s. 15 
Schisms: see Heresies and Controversies 
Schaden, Nicholas, p. 554, s. 5 
Schmidt, Sebastian, p. 792, s. 15; p. 794, s. 17 
. - — — Lawrence, p. 871, s. 19 

— — Conrad, 15th cent. p. 554, s. 5 

Scholastic theology, its origin, p. 99, s. 1; p. 145, s. 9; its 
nature, p. 231, s. 6 

Schomann, George, p. 706, n. 2; p. 707, n. 1 
Schomer, Justus Christopher, p. 792, s. 15; p. 794, 
s. 17 j 

Schonefeld, Henry, inquisitor, 15th cent. p. 554, s, 4 
Schools, Christian, in l&t cent. p. 40, s. 7; 2d, p. 59; 3d, 
p. 91 ; 4th, pp. 120, 127 ; 5th, p. 177, s. 1 ; 6th, p. 217, 
s. 1; 7th, p, 245, s. 2; 8th, p. 266, s. 4; 9th, p. 292, s. 4 : 
si 10th, p. 330, s. 4; 11th, p. 352, s. 4; 12th, p. 397, s. 3; 

' 13th, p. 439, s. 2 ; Uth, p. 487, s. 3 ; 15th, p. 525, s. 1 ; 
16th, p. 563, s. 13 


Schools, brethren and sisters of the Christian, p. 758, 
s. 27 

Schurmann, Anna Maria, p. 864, s. 3 
Schwenckfeld, Casper, p. 646, s. 23 
Schwerin, bishopric, Uth cent. p. 390, s. 5 
Schwestriones. sect, 13th cent. p. 480, s. 9 
Science, p. 616, s, 19; p.7G0, s.29, &e.; p.802, s. 29 1 
see Learning. 

Scioppius, Casper, p. 740, s. 2; p. 749, s. 16 
Scotists, 14th cent. p. 515, s. 5 

Scotland, state of, in 3d cent. p. 87, s. 7; 6th, p. 214, s. 
2, n. 1; reformation in, p. 586, n. 1; p. 598, s. 10, p. 666, 
s. 16, &<j. 

Scotus, John Erigena, 9th cent. p. 292, n. 5 ; p. 292, -s. 
6; p. 303, s. 14; p 309, s. 10; p. 311, s. 17; p. 313, s. 20; 
p. 314, s. 23; p. 318, s. 1 

John Duns, 1 4th cent. p. 508, s. 37; p. 5 15, s. 5 ; 

p. 516, s. 10; p 518, s. 4 

Scriptures, how regarded in 1st cent. p. 39, s. 2 ; 2d, p. 
67, S. 4; 4th, p. 144, s. 4; 16th, p. 618, s. 22 ; p. 620, s. 
25; p. 637, s. 2; p 675, s. 28; p. 706, s. 10, p. 709, s. 15, 
&C.; 17th, p. 834, s. 33; p. 851, s. 9; 18th, p. 871, s. 19 
Soultetus, Abraham, .p. 741, n. L 
Scythians, enlightened, 8th cent p. 260, s. 1 
Scylitzes, John, 11th cent. p. 351, s. 2 
Sects: see Heresies 

Secular clergy, p. 763, s. 32: see Clergy 

Secundians, Gnostic sect, p. 80, s. 17 

Sedulius, a Scotch poet, 5th cent. p. 189, n.; p. 304, n. 

a Scot, 9th cent. p. 304, n. p. 308, s. 8 

Seguenot, Claude, p. 763, s. 32 
Seidelius, Martin, p. 810, s. 44 
Seidenbecher, George Lawrence, p. 810, s. 43 
Seizen, John Christopher, p. 870, s. 16 
Selnecker, Nicholas, p 657, s. 46 
| Semiarians, in 4th cent. p. 166, s. 16 
Semi-Judaizers, p. 712, s. 23; p 810, s 4i 
Seminaries de Propaganda, p 738, s. 1, &c. 
Semipelagians, in 5th cent. p. 211, s. 26, n. 2 ; 6th, p. 

235, s. 1; 7th, p. 254, s. 2 
Semi-universalists, p 8 15, s. 12 
Sendomir, convention of p. 674, s. 24 
Senensis, Bernardine, mystic, 15th cent. p. Ml. s. 24; p. 
550, s. 11 

Sixtus, p. 617, s. 21 

Sententiarii, who, p. 419, s. 6 

Baccalaurii, p. 621, n. 2 

Separates, Paulicians, p. 320, n. 2 
Septuagint, how regarded m 2d cent. p. 57, s. 5; 4th, p. 
144, s. 4 

Serapion, bishop of Antioch, 2d cent, p 66, n. 

— bishop of Thmuis, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

— Armenian patriarch, p. 608, s. 6 

Sergius, patriarch of the Monophysites, p. 218, s. 5 

bishop of Constantinople, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 

a Paulician, 9th cent. p. 322, s. 5 

- II. pope, 9th cent. p. 304, n. 

. — III. pope, 10th cent. p. 333, s- 2 
— — IV. pope, 1 1th cent. p. 356, s. 3 
Serrarius, Nicholas, p. 762, s. 31 
Servants of the ever-blessed Virgin, 13th cent. p. 450, 
s. 20 

Servetus, Michael, p. 700, s. 4; works respecting hi* 
trial, p. 702, n. 

Sethites, a sect in 2d cent. p. 81, s. 18 
Sextus, Greek writer, 2d cent. p. 66, n. 

Severianus, bishop of Gabala, 5th cent. p. 185, n. 
Severinus, Peter, p 642, s. 12 
Severn, emperor, in 2d cent. p. 57, s. 7 

Alexander, emperor, 3d cent. p. 85, s. 2 

Sulpicius, ecclesiastical historian, 4th cent. p. 

141, s. 10, n.4 

bishop of Minorca, 5th cent. p. 189, n. 

bishop of Antioch, 6th cent. p. 224, n. 

Sfondrati, Coelestine, p. 755, n. 3 ; p. 763, s. 32 ; p. 778, 

s. gj 

Shaftsbury, Earl of, p.727, s. 22 

Sharroch, English writer, p. 814, s. 9 

Shepherd, Thomas, p. 725, s. 20 

Shiites, a Mohammedan sect, p. 244, s. 6 

Siam, missions to, p. 716, s. 8 

Sibylline oracles, 2d cent. p. 70, s. 15 

Sicilian monarchy, what, p. 346, s. 3 

Sidonius, Apollinaris, 5th cent. p. 178, s. 2; p. 188, e. 1 

— — Michael, p. 594, s. 3 • 

Sienienius, John, p. 705, s. 9 
Sienno, James a, p. 708, s, 12 




Siffrid, chronicler, 14th cent. p. 511, n. . , 

Sigan, monument of, China, p. 239, s. 1 • . ' 

Sigebert, Gemblacensis, 12th cent. p. 416, n. 

Sigifnd of Mentz, 11th cent. p. 375, n. 

Sigismund, emperor, 15th cent, p 550, s. 4 

John, elector of Brandenburgh, p. 785, s. 2 

Simeon, bishop of Jerusalem, 2d cent. p. 53, s 2 

Stylites, senior, 5th cent. p. 174, s. 3; p. 194, 

s. 12 

— Stylites, junior, 6th cent, p 225, n. 

of Durham, 12th cent. p. 416, n. 

junior, of Constantinople, 11th cent. p. 372, 

s. 30 

Magister or Metaphrastes, 10th cent. p. 337, 

s. 12 

. Magister or Logotheta, 12th cent. p. 410, n. 

of Thess&lonica, 15th cent. p. 538, s. 23; p. 553, 

s. 1 

Simon Magus, p. 48 

— . Fidatus, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

— a Greek writer, 13th cent. p. 464, n. 

of Montfort, 13th cent. p. 479, s. 7 

Richard, p. 762, s. 21 

Simoneta, Boniface, 15th cent. p. 547, n. 

Simony, p. 336, s. 10; p. 362, s. 12, &c. 

Simplicius, bishop of Rome, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

a philosopher, 6th cent. p. 216, s. 2 

Sins, philosophical, p. 623, s. 35; p. 765, s 34 
Siridus, bishop of Rome, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

Sirmond, James, p. 761, s. 31 

Sisebutus, Gothic king in Spain, 7th cent. p. 2 19, n. 

Sisinnius of Constantinople, 10th cent. p. 338, n. 

Sisters of the Free Spirit: see Brethren. 

Six articles of Henry VIII. p. 592, n. 3 

Sixtus II. bishop of Rome, 3d cent. p. 88, s. 6; p. 98, n. 

III. bishop of Rome, 5th cent. p. 189, n. 

IV. pope, 15th cent. p. 534, s. 18 

V. pope, p. 613, s. 13 

Senensis, p. 617, s. 21 

Sceptics, p. 737, s. 37; p. 833, s. 30 
Slavonians, converted in 12th cent. p. 389, s. 2 
Smalcald, league of, p. 589, s. 6 

articles of; p. 591, s. 9 

war of, p. 593, s. 1, &c. 

Smalcius, Valentine, p. 710, n. 1 
Smaragdus, 9th cent, p 304, n. 

i Smyth, John, a general Baptist, p. 697, n. 3 ; p. 860, 
, n. 1 

Socinus, Laelius, p. 699, s. 1; p. 703, s.7, &c.; p.708, 
n. 1 

Faustus, p. 699, s. 1 ; p. 707, s. 11; p. 712, s. 23 

Socinians, history of, in 16th cent. p. 699, &c.; 17th, p. 

860, &c.; 18th, p. 874, s. 27 
Socrates, ecclesiastical historian, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 
Sogdiana, enlightened, 8th cent. p. 260, s. 1 
Sohner, Ernest, p. 860, s. 2 

Solitarius, Philip, 12th cent. p. 409, s. 22; p. 421, s. 12 
Solomon of Constance, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

Somasquo, fathers of, p. 615, s. 17 

Sommer, John, p. 712, s. 23 

Son of God, opinion of Roel, p. 834, s 33 

Sonnites, Mohammedan sect, p. 244, s. 6 

Sophromus, monk of Palestine, 4th cent. p. 138, n, 

, bishop of Jerusalem, 7th cent. p. 245, s. 3 ; 

I p.247, s. 5 

Sorhonne founded, 13th cent. p. 439, s. 3 
Sozomen, ecclesiastical historian, 5th cent. p. 186, n. 
Space, Cartesian idea of, p 833, s. 30 
Spain, occupied by Saracens, 8th cent. p. 265, s. 2; 9th, 
I p. 289, s. 1; 11th, p. 350, s. 2 ; 14th, p. 485, s. 4 ; 15th, 
p. 522,s.l 

1 reformation in, p.585, s 34, n. 1; p. 599, s. 13 

expulsion of Moors from, p. 743, s. 9 

Spangenberg, Cyriac, p. 657, s. 46; p. 651, s. 33 
Spanheim, Frederick, p. 817, s. 14; p. 832, s. 28 
Spener, Philip James, p. 792, s. 15 ; p. 794, s. 18 ; p. 799, 
s. 26, &c. 

Sperber, Julius, p. 73*3, s. 30 
Spilsbury, John, p, 860, n. 1 
Spina, Aiphonsus de, 15th cent. p. 543, s. 24 
Spinoza, Benedict, p. 728, s. 24, Sec. ; p. 73 6, s. 35 ; p. 
| 867, s. 6 

| Spire, diets of, p. 579, s. 23; p 581, s. 25; p. 593, s. 14 
j Spirit, Holy, his procession controverted, 8th cent. p. 
283, s. 15; 9tb, p. 311, s. 18 

his npraculous gifts, a controversy, 9th 

cent. p. 316, n. 3 * 


Spirituals, a party of Franciscans, p. 455, s. 31} p. 500, 
s. 22 

in France, p. 681, s. 38 

Sprenger, James, 15th cent, p 548, n. 

Spurious Gospels, Acts, Epistles, &c. p. 36, s. 17, n. 6 

Stancarus, Francis, p. 652, s. 36 

Stations among Romanists, what, p. 234, s. 3; n. 4 

Statorius, Peter, p. 704, n. 2 

Stedingers, heretics, 13th cent. p. 475, n. 3 

Stella, John, 16th cent. p. 548, n. 

Stenonius, Nicholas, p. 750, s. 16 

of Augsburg, 1 2th cent. p. 416, n. 

— . Harding, 12th cent. p. 416, n. 

— of Hungary, 10th cent. p. 326, s. 6 

— » Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, 13th cent. 

p. 445, s. 8; p. 464, s. 43 

of Liege, 10th cent. 9. 341, s. 6 

of Orleans, 12th cent, p* 416, n. 

- ■■ ■ ■ of Thiers, 11th cent. p. 370, s. 36 
— of Tournay, 12th cent. p. 416, n. 

L bishop of Rome, 3d cent. p. 98, n. ; p. 

104, s. 13 

IL pope, 8th cent. p. 269, s. 7; p. 277, n. 

• III. pope, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 

V. pope, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

— - VII. pope, 10th cent. p. 305, n,; p. 333, 573 

VIII. pope, 10th cent. p. 334, s. 4 

IX. pope, 11th cent. p. 356, s. 5; p. 3?4, n. 

Stercoranism, what, p. 313, s. 21, n. 2 
Stero, Henry, 14th cent. p. 510, n. 

Sterowerzi or Starovertsi, p. 781, n.5 

Stiefel, Esaias, p. 809, s. 42 

Sltigmata of St. Francis, p. 499, s. 21 ; p. 517, S.-** 

Stock, Simon, 13th cent. p. 454, s. 29 
Stoic philosophy, 14th cent. p. 487 s. 2 
Storck, Nicholas, p. 686, s. 4 
Strabo, Walafrid, 9th cent. p. 292, s. 6; p. 302, s. 14 
Strasburg, city, protested, p. 581, n. 1 
Strigelius, Victorin, p 657, s. 46 ; p. 633, s. 15 ; p. 650, 
s. 30; p. 651, s. 32; p. 651, s. 33 
Strigolniks, sect, p. 781, n. 6 
Stubner, Mark, p. 686, s. 4 
Sturmius of Fulda, 8th cent. p. 263, n. 3 * 

Stylianus, Mapa, 9th cent. p. 300, n. 

Stylites or pillar saints, 5th cent. p. 194, s. 12 
Subchal-Jesu, 8th cent. p. 260, s. 1, n. I 
Sub-deacons, their office, p. 92, s. 5 
Substitution, p. 830, n. 6 
Sudbury, Simon, 14th cent. p. 498, s. 20 
Sueno of Denmark, 10th cent. p. 326, s. 7 
Suidas, 10th cent. p. 337, s. 12 
Sulaka, John, Nestorian, p. 609, s. 7; p. 633, s 16 
Sulpitius, Severus, ecclesiastical historian, 4th cent. p. 
141, s. 16, n. 6 

Summa theologica, what, p 377, s. 6; p 472, s. 10 
Sunday, observance of, p. 43, s. 4; p. 73, s. 8; p. 155, 8. 5 
Sunecdemi, Paulician clergy, p.321, s. 5 
Superstition, increase of, in 3d cent. p. 105, s. 1 ; 4th, 
p. 143, s. 2 ; 5th, p. 191, s. 2 ; 6th, p. 229, s. 1 ; 7th, p. 
250, s. 1 ; 8th, p. 277, s. 2 ; 9th, p. 306, s. 2 ; 10th, p. 
339, s. 3; 11th, p. 375, s. 1; 12th, p. 417, s. 2; 13th, p. 
p. 474, s 2 

Supplications, public, 4th cent. p. 144, s 3 
Supralapsarians, p. 815, s. 10; p. 815, s. 11; p. 816, s. 12, 
n 1; p. 872, s. 21 

Surinam, Dutch mission to, p. 726, s. 20 
Surius, Lawrence, p. 617, s. 21 
Susneius, emperor of Abyssinia, p. 750, s. 17 
Suso, Henry, 13th cent p. 481, n. 3; p. 515, s. 6 
Sweden, reformation of, p. 582, s. 29, &c. 

Swedes, enlightened, 9th cent. p. 287, s. 2 
Switzerland, reformation in, p. 571, s. 11, n. 1 
Swiss churches, p. 837, s. 37, &c.; p. 845, s. 13; p. 874* 
s, 26 

reformers, recent biographies of, p. 572, n. 

Sword-bearers, knights, 12th cent. p. 390, s. 4 

Syagrius, writer, 5th cent. p. 193, s. 7 

Sylvester II. pope, 10th cent. p. 328, s. 10; p. 335, s. 7 

III. pope, 11th cent, p 356, s. 3 

Sguropulus, 15th cent, p 538, n. 

Symbolical books, Lutheran, p. 637, s. 2; p. 793, s. 16 
Symmaehus, translator of Old Testament, 3d cent. p» 
97, n. 

bishop of Rome, 6th cent. p. 190, n. 

Synagogues, Jewish, p. 16, s. 16 

Syncellus, what, p. 274, s. 17, n. 1 - „ * 

Syncretistic controversy, p. 795, s. 20, &e. 
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Synergistic controversy, p. 650, s. 30, &c. 

Synesius, bishop in Cyrene, 5th cent. p. 127, s. z, p. 
185, n. 

Synod: see Council 

of Dort, p. 815, S. 11 ; p. 815, s. 12 ; p. 841, s. 

1 6, &c. 

1 . Holy, of Russia, p. 782, s. 5 

national, of France, p. 666, n. 2 

Syrianus, a philosopher, 5th cent. p. 179, s. 5 
Syricius, bishop of Barcelona, 7th cent. p. 250, n. 
Szegedin, Stephen, p. 674, s. 25; p. 683, s 44 


Taborites of Bohemia, 15th cent. p. 550, s 6 
Tajo, or Tago, bishop of Saragossa, 7th cent. p. 245, s. 

i Tala£, 2 John^ 3 bishop of Alexandria* 5th cent. p. 205, ^ 
s. 16 

Tamerlane or Timur Beg#p. 485, s. 1 
Tangut, missions to, &c. p. 345, s. 1; p* s. i 
Tanner, Adam, p. 740, s. 2 _ 

Tanquelin or Tanquelm, 12th cent. p. 427, s. y 
Tarasius of Constantinople, 8th cent. p. 276, n. 

Tarnovius, John, p. 792, s. 15; p. 807, s. 38 
- — Paul, p. 792, s 15 

Tartars, egfeghtened by Nestorians, 7th cent. p. 239, s. - 
1 : 8th, p, 260, s. 1 ; 9th, p. 324, s. I ; 1 1th, p. 3 lo, s. 1 ; 
12th, p. 391, S. 7 ; 13th, p. 432, s. 2 ; 14th, p. 4»4, s. 2 ; 

Tatian and his sect, 2d cent, p 56, s. 5; p. 65, s. 5; p. 66, 
n.; his harmony of the gospels, p. 67, n. 2, p. 67, s. 4, 

Tauler, John, 14th cent. p. 509, s. 37 \ 

Taurellus, Nicholas, p. 603, s. 5; p. 604, u. 

Taxa Qjvacellafia apostolica, p 561, n. 1 I 

Telesius, Bernhard, p. 604, s. 8 

Teling, 'William, p. 681, s. 37 . n 

Templars, order of, 12th cent. p. 394, s. 14; p 520, s. 10 

— suppressed, p. 493, s. 7 

Temples, dedicated to saints, 6th cent. p. 234, s. 4 
Tennhart, John, p. 870, s. 16 
Termmists, the Nominalists, p. 526, s. 7 
Tertiarii, w^o, p. 460, s. 40 

Tertullidn, a cent, p, 57, s. 7; p. 65, s. 5, p. 68, s. 7, p. 
84, 8. 24; p. 102, 8, 10 

Testament, -New, translations of, p. 53, s. 6; p. 86, s.5; 
n. 230, s. 3; p. 257, s. 3 

Tetzel, John, p. 566, s. 3 ; p. 567, s. 4; p. 568, s. 5 
Teutonic knights, p. 394, s. 15 ; p. 435, s. 9 
Thalassius, a monk, 7th cent p. 248, n. 

Theatins, monks, p. 615, s. 17 
. Theganus, historian, 9th cent. p. 292, s 6; p. 304, n. 
Themistius, a philosopher, 4th cent. p. 123, s. 18 

and Themistians, 6th cent. p. 237, s. 9 

Calonymus, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 

Theobald V. of Campania, 13th cent. p. 434, s. 6 

Stampensis, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

Theodora, empress, 9th cent. p. 288, s. 3; p. 310, s. 15 

of Rome, 10th cent. p. 333, s. 3 

Theodoret, bishop of Cyprus, 5th cent. p. 183, s. 10, n. 

Theodoric/king of the Ostrogoths, 5th cent. p. 173, s. 1 

, of St. Trudo, 12th cent. p. 416, n. 

de Apoldia, 13th cent p. 469, n. 

Theodoras Abucara, p. 299, s. 13 

Balsamon, 12th cent. p. 410, 8. 22 

. (iraptus, 9th cent. p. 299, s. 13 

of Iconium, 6th cent. p. 225, n. 

Lascaris, 13th cent. p. 4G3, s. 43 

Lector, ecclesiastical historian, 6th cent. 

P * 22 . 4 ^‘ Metochita, 1 4th cent. p. 486, s. 1 

of Mopsuestia, 4th cent. p. 137, n.; p. 184, s. 

10 , n. 4; p. 192, s. 5 

. of Pbaran, 7th cent. p. 248, n. 

of Raithu, 7th cent. p. 248, s. 5 

' L bishop of Rome, 7th cent. p. 250, n. 

— Studites, 9th cent. p. 299. s. 13 

of Tarsus, archbishop of Canterbury, 7th 

.cent. p. 245, s 2; p. 242, s. 5 . 00 o 

Theodosius, the Great, emperor, 4th cent. p. 122, s. 15 
■ II. emperor, 5th cent, p 173, s. 2 

— - bishop of Alexandria, 6th cent. p. 237, s. 9 
Theodotus of Rome, 2d cent. p. 82, s. 21 

, of Ancyra, 5th cent. p. 185, a. 10, n. 3 

^"isnSllJn or Deoduin, 11th cent. p. 374, n. 
Theodulphus, 8th eent. p. 276, s. 18 


Theognostus of Alexandria, 3d cent. p. 98, n. 

Theology, biblical, in 16th cent, p.563; p. 604 ; P* 

620;. p. 643; p. 680; 17th, p.766; p.794; p. 813; 
p. 833 

didaotic in 1st cent. p. 40 ; 2d, p. 68 ; 3d, p. 

99; 4th, p. 143; 5th, p. 190; 6th, p 230; 7th, p. 251; . 

8 tlx, pp 277, 279; 9th, p 308; 10th, p. 341; 11th, p. 

376; 12th, p. 418; 13th, p. 470; 14th, p. 515 ; 15th, 
p. 552 ; 16th, p. 563 ; p. 604 ; p. 618, &c.; p. 643 ; p. 

I 680; p. 711*; 17th, p. 764, &c. ; p.766; p.795; p. i 
803; p.814; 18th, p. 870 I 

_____ exegetic, in 1st cent. p. 39 ; 2d, p. 67, s. 5 ; i 

3d, p. 100 ; 4th, p. 144 ; 5th, p. 191; 6th, p. 229 ; 7th, 
p. 250; 8th, p. 278; 9th, p 308; 10th, p. 341; 11th, , 
p. 376 ; 12th, p. 418 ; 13th, p. 470 ; 14th, p. 514 ; 15th, ( 

£ — polemic, in 1 st cent. p. 42 ; 2d, p. 68 ; 3d, i 

p. 102; 4th, p. 145; 5th, p. 192; 6th, p. 231; 7th, p. 
252, 8th, p. 280; 9th, p. 309 ; 10th, p 341; 11th, p. 
378; 1 2th, p. 421; 13th, p.473; 14th, p. 516; 15th, 
p.552; 16th, p.563; p. 621; p 622, &c.; p.644; p. , 
657; 17th, p. 767; p. 781 ; p. 795; p 803, &c; p. 814 | 

positive, scholastic and mystic, p. 229 ; p. 

279; p. 293; p. 309; p. 421 ; p. 472; p.515, p.552 | 

- practical in 1st cent. p. 40; 2d, p. 68; 3d, 

p. 101; 4th, p. 146; 5th, p. 193; 6th, p. 231, 7th, p. 
252; 8th, p. 280; 9th, p. 309; 10th, p. 341; 11th, p. j 
378 ; 12th, p. 421; 13th, p. 472; 14th, p. 514; 15th, 
p. 552; 16th, p. 605; p. 621; p. 644, &c.; p. 681, &c.; ; 
p. 710; 17th, p. 732 ; p. 765 ; p. 766 ; p. 802, &c.; p. i 
814, &c. a 

Xheonas, bishop, in 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

Theopaschites, sect, 5th cent. p. 206, s. 18 
Theophanes of Byzantium, 6th cent. p. 225, n. 

1 - Ceratneus, 11th cent, p 37 2, s. 30 

historian, 8th cent. p. 274, s. 17 

3 of Nice, 9th cent p. 299, n. 

of Nice, 14th cent. p. 508, s. 37 

Tbeophilus, bishop of Antioch, 2d cent. p. 64, s. 5 ; p. 
158 s 7 

L' bishop of Alexandria, 5th cent. p. 138, n.; 

p. 153, a. 25 ; p. 184, s. 10, n. 3 ! 

bishop of jthe Goths, 4tb cent, p, 3 24, s. 21 

— Maronite, 8th cent. p. 285, n 1 

Greek emperor, 9th cent. p. 310, s. 15 

i; Theophrastus, philosopher, 5th cent. p. 159, s.5 
Theophylact, Simocatta, 7th cent, p. 248, n- 

_ Z— of Constantinople, 10th cent, p, 332, s. 1 

of Bulgaria, 11th cent. p. 372, s. 30 

Theorianus, 12th cent. p. 410, n. 

Theosophists, p. 605, s. 8 ; p. 641, s. 12, &c. ; p. 732, 

Therapeutse, a Jewish sect, p. 15, s. 10; p. 74, 8. 14 
Theresia St. p. 615, s. 16; p.778, s. 52 
Theurgy, what P- 61, s. 10 
Thienceus, Cajetan, canonized, p. 778, s. 52 
Thiers, John Baptist p. 764, s. 32 

i Thirty years* war, p.740, 8. 3, &C. , I 

Thomas, the apostle, p. 21, n. 2 ; visited India, and ( 
n. some say China, p. 239, n. 2 | 

A.quinas, 13th cent. p. 442, s. 8 ; p. 465, S. 44 | 

, i a Beeket archbishop of Canterbury, 12th : 

cent, p 404, s. 12 K | 

. of Brabant, 14th cent. p. 515, s. 7 I 

Bradwardine, 14th cent. p. 488, s. 5 ; p. 509, 


1 Cantipratensis, 13th cent. p. 466, s. 44 

Christians, India, p 609, s. 7; p. 784, a. 8 

of Heraclea, 7th cent. p. 251, s. 2 

of India, 8th cent. p. 260, n. 1 

Jorsius, 14th cent. p. 610, n. 

of Strasburg, 14th cent. p. 509, s. 37 

Stubbs, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

Walleis, 14th cent. p. 512, n. 

Wicke, Wiccius, 13th cent. p. 469, n. 

Thomascus, king of Bosnia, 15th cent. p. 554, s. 1 
Thomasius, Christian, p. 790, s. 11, n. 4; p. 792, s. 14; 
p. 801, n. 

Thomassin, Lewis, p, 762, s. 31; p. 763, s. 32 

Thomists, 14th cent. p. 515, s. 6 

Thorn, conference of, p. 745, s. 12 ; p. 787 a. 5 ; P 

Though^ the essence of Spirit, p.823, s. 30 
Thundering legion, 2d cent. p. 54, s. 9 
Thurificatores, who, p. 88, s. 3 
Thuringians, 8th cent. p. 260, s. 2 
Tiberius, emperor, 1st cent. p. 21, 8. 7 
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Tibnca, seat of Pauiicians, p. 321, s 4 
Tichomus of Africa, 4th cent. p. 143, n. 

Tillemont, Sebastian le Nam de, p 7G2, s. 31 
Timothy, companion of St. Paul, p. 21, n. 2 

lit. bishop of Alexandria, 6th cent. p. 224, n. 

bishop of Constantinople, 6th cent. p. 224, n. 

a writer of the 7th cent. p. 253, s. 6 

Nestorian, 8th cent. p. 260, s. 1 

Timur Beg: see Tamerlane 
Tmdal, William, p. 5*6, n. 1 

Matthew, p. 865, s. 5 

Tithes, p. 63, n. 1 ; p. 72, s. 4 
Titelmann, Francis, p. 620, s. 26 
Tituli, what, p. 154, s. 2, n. 3 
Titus, companion of St. Paul, p 21, n 3 

of Bostra, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

'Poland, John, p. 728, s. 22 ; p. 867, s. 5 
Toleration, among Pagans, p. 8, s 8 ; p 23, s. 6; in 16th 
cent p. 588, s. 3, &e ; p- 596, s. 8, n. 1, p. 665, s 15, 
&C.; 17th, p.825, n. 1; p. 826, n.; p.827, n.; p.828, 
n.; p. 880, S. 25 ; p. 843, s. 10, &c.; p. 857, S. 1, &C.; 
p, 8b0, n.; p. 873, s. 24 

act of, p. 831, s. 25, n 2 

Tomitanus, Bernardin, 15th cent p. 545, n. 

Tongues, gift of, p. 19, n. 3 
Tonquin, missions to, p. 716, s. 8 
Torgau, articles of, p. 582, s. 28 

convention of, p. 654, s. 39 

Tostatus, Alphonsus, 15th cent. p. 539, s. 24 
Tories, ecclesiastical, p. 830, s. 24 
Toul, council of, 9th cent. p. 315, s. 23 
Tournon, cardinal, p. 585, n ; p. 666, s. 3 
Tradition, p 618, s. 22, p. 620, s. 25 <*■ 

Traditors, who, p. 1 15, s. 2 
Trajan, emperor, 2d cent. p. 51, s. 1 
Transubstantiatiun, 9th cent, p 312, s. 19; 10th, p: 
339, n. 2; 11th, p. 379, s. 13; 12th, p.422, s. 18; 13th, 
p. 469, «s, 2; 16th, p.576, s 20; in Greek church, p. 
781, s.3 

Transylvania, p. 674, s. 25; p. 708, s. 12, &e.; p. 860, s. 1; 
p. 874, s. 27 

Trappe, de la, p. 620, s. 26 

Treasury, papal, p. 560, s. 8; p. 607, s 4, n 3 

Trent, council of, p. 593, s. 14, p. 595, s. 5; p. 613, s. 14; 

p. 618, s. 23; historians of the, p. 613, n. 

Tnbonianus, a jurist, 6th cent, p 215, s. 1 
Trinity, disputes on, in 2d cent. p. 82, s. 20; 3d, p. 110, 
s. 12; 4th, p. 190 s.9; 5th, p. 206, s. 18; 6th, p. 233, s. 
12; 13th, p. 483, s. 15; 17th, p. 797, n.; p. 798, s. 23 
Triphilus of Cyprus, 4th cent. p. 137, n. 

Tritheists, in 6th cent. p. 238, s. 10 
Trithemius, John, 15fch cent. p. 525, s. 3; p. 547, n. 
Trivium, what, p. 178, n. 2; p. 266, s. 5 ; p. 353, s. 5 ; p. 
398, s. 4 

Triune God, a controversy, 9th cent. p. 316, s. 25 
Trivet, Nicholas, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

Tryphon, Greek writer, 3d cent. p. 97, n. 

Tryers, the thirty, under Cromwell, p. 128, n. 
Tubingen, divines, p. 629, s. 7 
Tudescus Nicolaus, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Turkestan, enlightened, 1 1th cent. p. 345, s. 1 
Turks in 8th cent. p. 265, s. 1; 10th, p. 328, s. 1; 11th, 
p. 350, s. 1 ; 1 2th, p. 395, s. 3 ; 14th, p. 485, s. 1 
Turlupins* sect, 13th cent. p. 480, s. 9 
Turreeremata, John de, p. 543, s. 24 
* Turrianus, Francis, p. 617, s. 21 

Augustine, p. 796, n. 2 

Tychicus, enthusiast, 12th cent. p. 423, s. 1 
Typus, edict of emperor Constans, 7th cent. p. 256, 
s. 7 

Tyra, mother or Harald, 10th cent. p. 326, s. 7 
Tyrannicide advocated, 15th cent. p. 531, s. 9 
Tzetsch, Theodore von, p. 808, s. 40 

Ubertintjs de Casalis, p. 502, s. 27; p. 511, n. 

Ubiquity of Christ's body, p. 656, s. 42; p. 662, s. 10, &c.; 
p. 806, s. 36 

Udalrich or Ulrich, of Augsburg, p. 340, s. 4 

of Strasburg, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

Ueberfeld, John William, p. 870, s. 16 
Uke Walles and Ukewalhsts, p. 858 s. 5 
Ulfilas, or Ulphilas, bishop of the Goths, 4th cent. p. 
124,8.21 

Ulger of Angers, 12th cent. p. 397, s. 3 
Ullerston, Richard, 15th cent. p. 544, n. 

Ulm, city, protested, p. 581, n. 1 
Unction, extreme, 2d cent p. 44, s. 9 


Ungchan, Presbyter John, 12th cent. p. 391, s. 7 
Uniformity, act of, p 669, s. 17; p. 828, n.; p. 830, s. 25 
Unigenitus, bull, p. 868, s 8 
Unity of human souls, 9th cent. p. 316, n. 3 
Unitarians, p. 699, s. 2; p. 707, s. 11, &c.; p. 862, s. 5; see 
Socinians, Anans 

United brethren, m England, p. 825, n. 1 

Greeks, who, p. 635, s. 21, 4ec. 

Universalists, who, p. 816, s. 12; p. 817, s. 14; p. 872, 
s. 21 

Universals: see Realists and Nominalists 
Universities, protestant, p. 640, s. 8: see Schools 
U iliversity of Paris, p. 439, s. 3; p. 524, s 3 

of Prague, 15th cent. p. 528, s. 6 

Unleavened bread, in the eucharist, p. 379, s. 11 
Uranius, Nestorian philosopher, 6th cent. p. 218, s. 5 
Urban II. pope, 1 1th cent. p. 346, s. 4 ; p. 367, s. 20j 
p. 375, n.; p. 416 n. 

III. pope, 12th cen® p. 406, s. 14 

IV. pope, 13th cent. p. 447, s. 12; p. 468, n. 

V. pope, 14th cent. p. 495, s. 12 

VI. pope, 14th cent. p. 495, s. 14 

VIII. pope, p. 738, s. 1, p. 753, s. 20 

Ursicinus, deacon of Rome, 4th cent. p. 129, s. 5 
Ursinus, Zacbarias, p. 683, s. 44 
Ursulines, nuns, p. 616, s. 18 
Usuardus, marry rologist, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 

Utino, Leonard de, loth cent. p. 545, n. 

Valence, council of, 9th cent. p. 315, s. 23 
Valens, emperor, 4th cent. p. 122, s. 15 
Valentiman, emperor, 4th cent. p. 122, s. 15 
Valentinus, and his sect, 2d cent. p. 80 
Valerian, emperor, 3d cent. p. 88, s. 5 

bishop in 5th cent. p. 189, n. 

Valerius, Magnus, p. 749, n. 6 

Spanish monk, 7th cent. p. 250, n. 

Valla, Laurentius, 15th cent. p. 545, n.; p. 550, s. 8 
Valliscbolares, canons, 13th cent. p. 451, s. 19 
Vallombrosians, monks, 11th cent. p. 369, s. 24 
Valois, Felix de, 13th cent. p. 450, s. 20 
Vandals, when converted, p. 165, n. 7; persecute in 
Africa, 5th cent. p. 198, s. 3 
Vamni, Julit* 1 Csesar, p. 728, s. 23, &c. 

Varanes, king of Persia, 3d cent. p. 107, s. 2 
Vararanes, king of Persia, 5th cent. p. 177, s. 4 
Vargas, Alphonsus, 14th cent, p.572, n. 

Vatablus, Francis, p. 617, ff. 21 
Vayer, Francis de la Moths Js\ p. 737, s. 37 
Veda of the Indians, p. 28, s. 3, n. 6 
Venetian Unitarians, p. 703, s. 7 
Venetians resist the popes, p. 752, s. 19 
Veri, Anthony, p. 866, s 2 
Veron, Francis, p. 748, s. 15 

V emacular liturgies, 6th cent. p. 234, s. 3; 11th, p. 384, 
s. 2 

Verschoor, James, p. 836, s. 36 
Vesalia, John de, 15th cent. p. 542, n. 1 
Vetteria, Anna, p. 809, s. 41 
Vicelin of Hameln, 12th cent. p. 390, s, 5 
Victor L bishop of Rome, 2d cent. p. 66, n.; p. 74, 
s. 11 

II. pepe, 11th cent. p. 356, s. 5 

III. pope, 11th cent. p. 367, s 19; p. 375, n. 

IV. pope, 12th cent. p. 404, s. 10 

— of Antioch, 5th cent. p. 185, n. 

or Victorinus, a poet, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

Vitensis, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 

bishop of Tunis, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

of Capua, 6th cent. p. 229, n. 

Richard de St.: see Richard 

Victorinus of Petau, 3d cent. p. 98, n.; p. 102, g. 9 

Fabius Marcus, 4th cent- p. 142, n. 

Victorius or Victorinus of Gaul, 5th cent. p. 190, n. 
Vigerus, Marcus, 16th cent. p. 549, n. 

Vigilantius, a reformer, 5th cent p. 195, s. 14 
Vigilius of Tapsus, 5th cent. p. 188, s. 11 

bishop of Rome, 6th cent, p, 229, n.j p. 233, s. 10 

Viles or Vives, John Baptist, p. 713, s. 2 
Villa Mora, Thomas de, canonized, p, 778, s. 52 
Vincent of Beauvais, 13th cent. p. 440, s. 5 
■■ - ■■■ de Paul, p. 759. s. 27 

Vincentius of Lerins, 5th cent. p. 178, s. 2: p. 188, s. 11 

Viret, Peter, p. 683, s. 44 

Virgilius, 8th cent. p. 263, n.3 

Virgins of Love*, p. 759, s. 27 m 

Visconti, Joseph, p. 764, s. 32 
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v ,.,*.*™ „f churches. Saxon. p. 580. n. 2 ; English, p. Wilham, Christian, marquis of Brandenburg, p. 749, 
59 T? n * ... * - « ! t.hp. Oonnueror. 11th cent. p. 352, s. 3 


Vitalianus, bishop of Rome, 7th. cent, p. 25©, n. 

Vitalis, a Furno, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

Vitellius, a Donatist writer, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

Vitringa, Campeius, p. 835, s. 34 

Vivaldus, John Ludovicus, 16th cent. p. 54b, n. 

Vives, John Ludovicus, p. 546, n. 

Voconius of Africa, 5th cent. p. 192, s. 7 
Voet, Gisbert, p. 813, S. 7; p.832, s. 28; p. 833. s. 29 
Voidovius, Andrew, p. 709, s. 14 
Volkel, John, p. 862, n. 

Yolusianus, emperor, 3d cent. p. 88, s. o 
Volusius, Adolphus Godfrey, p.746, s. 13 
Vorilongus, 'William, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Vorstius, Conrad, p. 842, s. 8 
Vries, Gerhard de, p. 835, s. 33 

Vulgate Bible, what, p. »4, s. 4; p. 498, s. 19 ; p. 620, 
S. 25 | 

Wad d ham or Goddamus, Adam, 14th cent. p. 511, n. 

Wahl, Adrian van der, p. 842, s. 8 

Wake, William, archbishop, p. 873, s. 23, n. 1 

Walafrid Strabos see Strabo 

Waldemar I. king of Denmark, p. 389, s.2 

Waldensians, p- 246, s. 2 ; p. 428, s. 1 1 ; p. 475, s. 2 , p. 


the Conqueror, 11th cent. p. 352, s. 3 

de Courtenay, 14th cent. p. 498, s. 20 

Durand, 13th cent. p. 466, s. 44 

of Hirschau, 11th cent. p. 369, s. 24 

III. king of England, p. 744, s 10; p. 831, s. 26 

VL landgrave of Hesse, p, 787, s. 5 

Major, 13th cent, p 469, n. 

of Malm sbury, 12th cent. p. 416, n. 

Mardagot, 14th cent. p. 510, n. 

of Nangis, 13th cent. p. 440, s. 5 ; p. 510, n. 

— . Neubrigensis, 12th cent. p. 416, n. 

of Nogent, 12th cent. p. 418, s. 5 

of Paris, 13th cent, p 465, s. 44; n.; p. 510, n. 

Perald, 13th cent. p. 466, s. 44 

— prince of Orange, p. 599, s. 12; p. 696, s. 21 

of Rheims, 12th cent. p. 412, s. 23 

de Seligniaeo, 13th cent. p. 467, n. 

Thorn, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

of Tyre, 12th cent. p. 416, n. 

Wodford, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

Wolfgang, fount Palatine, p. 749, s. 16 

Willelmus of Metz, lith cent. p. 375, n. 

Williams, Roger, p. 860, n. 

Willibald of Eichstadt, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 


584 s 33 n. 2; p/674, s! 25 ; p/686, s. 2, WilUbrand, of Oldenburg, 13th cent. p. 467, n, 
5o4, s. 2, p. 584, s. » P * wiiiihrnrri. English missionary, 7th cent. p. 2 


n. 2; p.743, S. 8; p. 812, s. 5 
Waldus, Peter, 12th cent. p. 428, s. 11 
Walenburg, Peter and Adrian von, p. 748, n- 3 
Wallis, John, 13th cent. p. 468, n. 

John, 17th cent. p. 737, s. 36 

Walsingham, Thomas, 15th cent. p. 545, n. 

Waited a Beghard, 14th cent. p. 519, s. 5 
- Burley, 14th cent. p. 489, s. 4 

Mapes, 13th cent. p. 450, s. o 

of St Victor: see Gualter 

Walther, Balthazar, p. 808, s._40 

Michael, p. 792, s. 15 

Marcus, p. 843, s. 8 . 

Wandsworth, first Presbyterian church m England, p. 

Wansleben, John Michael, p. 783, s. 6 
War of the Peasants, p. 578, s. 21, &c. 

of Smalcald, p. 593, s. 1, &c. 


Willibrord, English missionary, 7th cent. p. 240, s. 3 

of Utrecht, 8th cent. p. 261, n. 

Wilmot, John, earl of Rochester, p 727, s. 22 
Wimphelingius, James, L5th cent. p. 548, n. 
Windsheim, city, protested, p. 581, n. 1 
Winifrid or Boniface, apostle of Germany, 8th cent. p. 

260, s. 2; p. 261, s. 4 
Wissowatius, Andrew, p. 862, n. 1 
Wittckind, historian, 10th cent. p. 330, s. 5 
Witnesses of the truth, 11th cent. p. 376, s. 2 ; 12th, p. 
426, s. 7; 1 3th, p. 475, s. 2; 14th, p. 497, s. 18 ; loth, 

Wittemberg, p. 565, s. 2; p. 573, s. 14; p. 574, s. 17, &e 
Wlodimir, duke of Russia, 10th cent. p. 325, s. 5 
Wolf, Christopher, p. 871, s. 18 
Wolfhardus of Eichstadt, 9th cent. p. 305, n. 
Wolfgang, prince of Anhalt, protests, p. 581, n. 1 
Woolston, Thomas, p. 867, s. 5 


of Smalcald, p.w* s. i, «c. controversy on, p. 649, s. 29 

' , p. 695, , 19 1 p. 859, s. 3 ; Wo^tateof, 573, 


p. 859, s. 6 

Wayen, John van der, p. 835, s. 33 
Weavers, brethren, p. 462, s. 42 
Weigel, Valerius, p. 642, s. 12 

Valentine, p. 808, s. 39 

Weissenbhrg, in Transylvania, p. 708, n. 3 
- city, protested, p. 581, n. 1 

Weller, Jerome, p. 657, s. 46 

- James, p. 792, s. 15; p. 796, s. 21 

Wendfllbert of Trum, 9th cent. p. 305 n. 

Werdenhagen, John Angelus Yon, p. 808, s. 40 
Werenfels, Peter, p. 837, n. 3 
Wernerus, Rollwinck de Laer, p. 545, n. 

Wessel, John, 15th cent. p. 540, s. 24 

Gisbert, p. 835, s. 33 

West Indies, missions to, p. 724, s. 19 

Westminster, Assembly, p.827, n. 

Catechisms and Confession, p. 828, n. 

Westphal, Joachim, p. 657, s. 46 
Westphalia, peace of, p. 742, s. 7 
Wetstein, John James, p. 843, s. 9 
Whichcot, Benjamin, p. 735, s. 33 
Whiston, William, p. 874, s. 27 

Thomas, p. 777, s. 51 

White Brethren, sect, 15th cent. p. 554, s. 3 
Whitefield, George, p. 873, s. 24 
Wickliffe, John, 14th cent. p. 497, s. 19; p. 530, s. 6 
Wicklifiites, p. 498, s. 20 ; p. 548, s. 2 
Widekind, Saxon chief, 8th cent. p. 264, s. 6 
Wigand, John, p. 657, s. 46 | 

Wilfrid, bishop of York, 7th cent. p. 246, n. 3 
Wilhelmina, fanatic, 13th cent. p. 482, s. 13 
William, Alvernus, 1 3th cent. p. s. 4 

Arnold, 13th cent. p. 476, s. 4 

1 — of Auxerre, 13th cent. p. 412, s. 23 ; p. 467, n. 

of St. Amour, 13th cent. p. 454, s. 28 ; p. 46b, 

s. 44 

the Briton, or Armoricus, 13th cent. p. 440, 

Q. J> 

of Champeaux, 12th cent. 


Worms, diets of, p. 356, s. 4; p. 402, s. 6; p. 573, s. 15; 
p. 592, s- 13 

Conference of, p- 591, s. 13 

Worship, in 1st cent, p-42; 2d, p.73; 3d, P-105; 4th, 
p 143, s. 2; p. 153, s. 1; p. 154, s. 3; 5th, p. 196, 
s. 2; 6th, p. 234, s. 3; 7th, p. 253, s. 1; see Ceremonies ! 

for succeeding centuries 

— — public, Greek, p. 630, s. 8; p. 631, s. 10; p. 

— Romish, p. 563, s. 16; p. 627, s. 42; p. 

778, s. 52 

Lutheran, p. 638, s. 3 

Reformed, p. 659, s. 3 

English, p. 669, s. 17, n. 2; p. 670, s. 

18; p. 671,s.l9 , n 

Quaker, p. 851, s. 9; p. 854 ; 

Writers, Greek and Oriental, 1st cent. p. 31, 2d, p. 103, 
3d, p. 93; 4th, p. 131 ; 5th, p. 183; 6th, P- 223; 7th, p. 
247 ; 8th, p. 273 ; 9th, p. 298 ; 10th, p. 329, p. 337 . 
lith, p. 372; 12th, p. 409; 13th, p. 463; 14th, p. 507, 

1st cent, p.31 S 2d, p.65; 3d. p. 396. 
4th, p. 137; 5th, p. 185; 6th, p. 224; 7th, P-248; 8th. 
p 274; 9th, p. 300; 10th, p. 330, p. 338; 11th, p. 372 ; 
12th, p. 410; 13th, p. 464; 14th, p. 508; 15th, p. 538 
- Roman Catholic, in 16th cent. p. 617, s« 21; 
in 17th, pp. 762, 763, 764, s. 32 . _ . 

/- Lutheran, in 16th cent. p. 657, s. 46; xn 17th, 

— 792 s. 15 

1 Reformed, in 16tb cent. p. 683, s. 44 ; in 17th 

p. 812, s. 6; pp. 812, 813, n. 5 
Wulfilaicus, eremite of Treves, 5th cent. p. 194, s. a 
WUrfzburg, a bishopric, 8th cent. p. 261, s. 3 

Xavier, St. Francis, p. 601, s. 3 
Xenaiae; see Fhiloxenus 

Ximenes, Francis, 15th cent. p. 522, s. 1; p- 548, n. 

, - Franeiscus, 14th cent. p. 514, n. 

Xiphilin, George, 12th cent. p. 410, n, 

_ John, lith cent. p. 372, n. 
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Younger son, among the Cathari, p. 426, s. 6 
Yvon, Peter, p. 864, jo. 2 

Z aba&elxjl, Francis, 14th cent. p. 514, n. 

Zaccagni, Lawrence Alexander, p. 764, s. 32 
Zacharias, ecclesiastical historian, 5th cent. p. 187, n.; 
p. 225, n. 

Anthony Mavia, p. 615, s. 17 

— — — archbishop of Mitylene, 6th cent. p. 225, n. 

— pope, 8th cent. p. 277, n. 

— ■■ ■ of Chrysopolis, 12th cent. p. 416, n. 

Zachseus, fictitious author, 5th cent. p. 190, 'n. 

Zamora, Alphonsus, 16th cent. p. 548, n. 

Zanchius, Jerome, p. 661, s. 7 

Zeitz, a bishopric, 10th cent. p. 327, n. 7 

Zelatores, Franciscans, 13th cent. p. 455, s. 31 


Zenghi Atabec, 12th cent. p. 392, s. 8 
Zeno, bishop of Verona, 4th cent. p. 142, n. 

emperor, 5th cent. p. 206, s. 19 

Zimmermann, John James, p. 898, 8. 40 
Zingha, Anna, p. 724, s. 18 

Zinzendorf count, p. 871, s. 17 ft 

Ziska, John, 15th cent. p. 550, s. 3 
Zonaras, John, 12th cent. p. 396. s. 1 ; p. 409, s. 22 
Zosimus, pagan historian, 5th cent. p. 177, s. 5; p. 210, 
s. 24 

bishop of Rome, 5th cent. p. 189, n. 

Zutphen, Gerhard of, 14th cent. p. 513, n. 

Zwingli, Ulrich, p. 571, s. 11, n. 1; p. 683, s. 44; p. 577, 
n.; p. 581, s. 27; p. 588, n.; p. 646, s. 23, &o.; p. 659, 
a. 3, &o.i p. 679, s. 34 


THE END- 
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